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ty-fifth  Year.  An  Impromptu ib. 

Impromptu  on  hearing  Miss  Thrale  consulting 
with  a  Friend  about  a  Gown  and  Hat  she 
was  inclined  to  wear  611 

Impromptu  Translation  of  an  Air  in  the  Cle- 
menza  de  Tito  of  Metastasio,  beginning, 
Drh  Sfi  piacermi  vuoi  ib. 

Translation  of  a  Speech  of  Aquileio  in  the 
Adriano  of  Metastasio,  beginning,  Tu  che  in 
CoTte  invechiasti  ... ib. 

One  and  Twenty ..    ib. 


Messia ib. 

Jan.  20,  21,  1778    612 

Dec.  25,  1779 ib. 

In  Lee  to,  Die  Passionis,  Apr.  13,  1781  ib. 

In  Lecto,  Dec.  25,  1782 ib. 

Nocte,  inter  16  et  17  Junii  1783    613 

Cal.  Jan.  in  Lecto,  ante  Lucem,  1784  ib. 

Pater  benigne,  &c ib. 

Jan.  18,  1784  ib. 

Feb.  27,  1784   ib. 

Christianas  Perfectus  ib. 

/Eterne  rerum  conditor  ib. 

Luce  collustret  mihi  pectus  alma  ib. 

Jejunium  et  Cibus    ; 613 

Ad  Urbanum,  1738 614 
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In  Rivum  a  Mola  Stoana  Lichfeldias  diffluentem  614 

TNaei  IEAYTON  ib. 

Imitation  of  the  above,  by  Mr.  Murphy.  Know 

Yourself  ib. 

A dThomam  Laurence,  Medicum  Doctissimum  615 

InTheatro.  March  8,  1771  ib. 

Insula  Kennethi,  inter  Hebrides ib. 

Skia 616 

Ode  de  Skia  Insnla ib. 

Spes.  Apr.  16,  1783  ib. 

Versus,CoIlari  CapraeDomini  Banks  inscribendi  ib. 
Ad  Foeminam  quandam  generosam  qua?  Liber- 

tatis  Causae  in  Sermone  patrocinata  fuerat .  ib. 

Jactura  temporis ib. 

Quas  navis  recipit,  &c ib. 

Quot  vox  missa  pedes,  &c ib. 

Etj  BIPXION  ...  ib. 

In  Klizae  Enigma ib. 

O  qui  benignus,  &c 617 

Per  vitae  tenebras,  Sec.  ib. 

Me,  Pater  Omnipotens,  &c ib. 

Dec.  5,  1784  ib. 

Psalmus  cxvii  ib. 

Seu  te  saeva  sitis,  &c ;  ib. 

Habeo,  dedi  quod  alteri,  &c ib. 

E  Waltoni  Piscatore  perfecto  excerptum  ib. 

Gra?corum  Epigrammatum  Versiones  Metricae  ib. 

Pompeii  621 

Epicteti  622 

ETheocrito ib. 

Eur.  Med.  193—203  ib. 

Greek  Version  of  a  Latin  Epigram  on  the 

famous  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  the 

Abbe  Salvini ib. 

Septem  ^Etatis ib. 
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II.  At  Bromley,  in  Kent ib. 

III.  In  Watford  Church 624 

IV.  InStreatham    ib. 
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LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  SMART, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


CHRISTOPHER  SMART  was  born  at  Shipbournc  in  Kent,  April  1  lth,1722.  His 
father  was  possessed  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  that  neighbour 
hood,  and  was  originally  intended  for  holy  orders.  Why  he  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  or  what  occupation  he  pursued,  we  are  not  told,  except  that 
at  one  time  he  had  acted  as  steward  of  the  Kentish  estates  of  lord  Barnard,  after, 
•wards  earl  of  Darlington, 

His  mother  was  a  Miss  Gilpin,  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  reformer  Bernard 
Gilpin  ;  an  ancestor  by  the  father's  side,  Mr.  Peter  Smart,  had  been  a  preben 
dary  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  accounted  by  the  puri 
tan  party  as  the  proto-martyr  in  their  cause,  having  been  degraded  and  deprived 
of  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  imprisoned 
eleven  years.  When  restored  to  liberty  by  the  parliament,  he  appeared  as  a  wit 
ness  against  archbishop  Laud.  The  particular  libel  for  which  he  suffered  is  writ 
ten  in  Latin  verse,  and  was  published  in  1643.  This  is  probably  what  the  author  of 
the  life  prefixed  to  Smart's  poems,  (edit.  1791)  calls  "  an  interesting  narrative  in 
a  pamphlet." 

When  our  poet  was  at  school,  his  father  died,  and  so  much  in  debt,  that  his 
widow  was  obliged  to  sell  the  family  estate  at  a  considerable  loss.  As  he  had, 
however,  received  a  liberal  education,  he  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his  son 
a  taste  for  literature,  and  probably  that  turn  for  pious  reflection,  which  appears  in 
many  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and  was  not  interrupted  with  impunity  by  the  irregu 
larities  of  his  life. 

Smart  was  born  earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  and  to  this  circum 
stance  his  biographer  ascribes  that  delicacy  of  constitution  which  rendered  him  un 
equal  to  the  indulgenciesofmen  of  vigour  and  gaiety.  His  taste  for  poetry  is  said 
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to  have  appeared  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  in  an  extempore  effusion  that 
indicated  a  relish  for  verse  and  an  ear  for  numbers;  but  unfortunately  for  this  story 
the  extempore  effusion  has  neither  been  preserved  nor  authenticated.  He  was 
educated  at  Maidstone,  until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  at  which  time  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  was  induced  to  send  him  to  Durham,  where  he  might  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  good  school,  change  of  air,  and  what  in  her  circumstances  be 
came  desirable,  the  notice  and  protection  of  his  father's  relations.  Who  they  were 
we  are  not  told,  but  young  Smart  was  very  cordially  received  at  llaby  castle, 
by  lord  Barnard,  and  in  this  family  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Hope,  and  the  more  substantial  patronage  of  the  late  duchess  of  Cleve 
land,  who  allowed  him  forty  pounds  a  year  until  her' death,  in  1742.  His  gran 
titude  to  these  noble  personages  is  amply  testified  by  his  Ode  to  lord  Barnard, 
whom  he  particularly  acknowledges  as  one  who  encouraged  his  youthful  studies. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  same  family  that,  after  he  had  ac. 
quired  very  considerable  reputation  at  Durham  school,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Oct.  30,  1739. 

At  college  he  was  much  more  distinguished  for  his  poetical  efforts  and  classical 
taste  than  for  an  ambition  to  excel  in  the  usual  routine  of  academical  studies,1  and 
soon  became  a  general  favourite  with  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  men  of 
gaiety  and  vivacity.  A  convivial  disposition  led  him  at  the  same  time  to  associate 
rather  too  frequently  with  men  who  were  of  superior  fortune,  while  pride 
kept  him  from  avowing  his  inability  to  support  their  expences.  His  only 
dependance  was  what  he  derived  from  his  college,  and  the  allowance  made  to  hiin 
by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  This  imprudence  involved  him  in  difficulties 
from  which  he  probably  might  have  been  soon  extricated,  if  it  had  not  induced  an 
habitual  neglect  of  pecuniary  matters  which  adhered  to  him  throughout  life,  and 
a  love  for  convivial  enjoyments,  which  afterwards  formed  the  chief  blot  in  his  char 
racter.  In  all  other  respects,  Smart  was  a  man  of  strict  principles,  and  of  blameless 
conduct. 

When  at  college,  we  are  told  he  was  extremely  fond  of  exercise,  and  of  walking 
especially,  at  which  times  it  was  his  custom  to  pursue  his  meditations.  There  is 
nothing  very  singular  in  this,  as  most  young  men  at  college  find  walking  more 
convenient  than  riding  ;  but  it  is  added,  \vhat  probably  will  not  be  so  readily  be 
lieved,  that  by  constant  treading  he  actually  wore  out  a  path  on  one  of  the  paved 
walks  belonging  to  Pembroke  Hall ! 

During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  the  Tripos  poems 
to  this  collection,  a  species  of  composition  published,  or  at  least  written,  every 
year  when  the  bachelors  of  arts  have  completed  their  degrees.  It  is  not  often, 
that  much  notice  is  taken  of  these  effusions,  but  the  merit  of  Smart's  verses  was 
Immediately  and  generally  acknowledged.  When  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  an  university  scholarship,  he  is  said 
to  have  translated  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  into  Latin.  But  this  is  doubted; 
by  his  biographer,  on  account  of  the  length  and  labour  of  the  composition.  He 

£  '  It  appears  by  Lis  Ode  on  the  Eag'e,  &c.  tbat  he  had  little  respect  for  college  men,or  college  studies. 
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must,  however,  have  executed  that  translation  about  this  time,*  as  the  applause  it 
received  induced  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  translations  from  the  same  author, 
and  to  write  to  him  for  his  advice  or  approbation.  The  following  answer  was 
immediately  transmitted  by  Pope. 

"  Sir,  Twickenham,  Nov.  18. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  yours  :  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
translating  the  whole  essay  you  mention  :  the  two  first  epistles  are  already  well 
done,  and  if  you  try,  I  could  wish  it  were  on  the  last,  which  is  less  abstracted,  and 
more  easily  falls  into  poetry  than  common  place.  A  few  lines  at  the  beginning  and 
the  conclusion,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  trial  whether  you  yourself  can  like  the  task 
or  not.  I  believe  the  Essay  on  Criticism  will  in  general  be  more  agreeable,  both 
to  a  young  writer,  and  to  the  majority  of  readers.  What  made  me  wish  the 
other  well  done,  was  the  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  which  ap. 
pears  in  the  foreign  versions,  in  two  Italian,  two  French,  and  one  German. 
There  is  one  indeed  in  Latin  verse  printed  at  Wirtemberg,  very  faithful,  but  inc. 
legant :  and  another  ia  French  prose :  but  in  these  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  as 
much  lost,  as  the  sense  and  system  itself  in  the  others.  I  ought  to  take  this  oppor 
tunity  of  acknowledging  the  Latin  translation  of  my  Ode,  which  you  sent  me, 
and  in  which  I  could  see  little  or  nothing  to  alter,  it  is  so  exact.  Believe  me,  Sir, 
equally  desirous  of  doing  you  any  service,  and  afraid  of  engaging  you  in  an  art  so 
little  profitable,  though  so  well  deserving,  as  good  poetry.  lam, 

Your  most  obliged 

and  sincere  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Pope." 

This  correspondence,  which  seems  to  relate  principally  to  tlie  Essay  on  Man, 
was  probably  very  flattering  on  both  sides.  Smart,  as  a  young  man  aiming  at  poe 
tical  honours,  was  gratified  with  the  letters  of  Pope  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  ever  alive 
to  extent  of  fame,  was  not  sorry  to  find  his  works  introduced  on  the  continent  iii 
a  classical  form.  Smart  proceeded  accordingly  to  translate  the  Essay  on  Criticism) 
of  all  Pope's  writings,  perhaps  the  most  unfit  for  the  purpose,  but  it  brought  him, 
into  some  reputation  with  scholars  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  retarded  his 
popularity  as  an  English  poet.  It  was,  hswever,  the  fashion  with  the  young  poets 
of  that  time  to  translate  from  Pope,  although  he  had  not  much  taste  for  Latin 
verse  ;  and  they  could  derive  little  more  advantage  from  the  employment  than  the 
praise  usually  bestowed  upon  a  school-task. 

In  1743  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  July  3,  1745, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  comedy,  of 
which  a  few  songs  only  remain,  and  a  ludicrous  soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Periwin 
kle,  preserved  in  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine.  The  soliloquy  and  some  account 
of  the  play  are  here  extracted  from  his  life  published  in  1791. 

»  He. published  it  in  1746  along  with  his  own  Ode  for  Music  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  and  in  the  last  pace 
announces  that  a  Latin  version  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  Milton's  L'  Allearo  and  U  Peuseroso 
%ejre  preparing  for  publk-atwii.— C. 
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"  Enter  the  Princess  Perriwiukle  sola,   attended  by  fourteen  maids  of  great 
honour. 

"  Sure  such  a  wretch  as  I  was  never  bom, 

By  all  the  world  deserted  and  forlorn ; 

This  bitter-sweet,  this  honey-gall  to  prove, 

And  all  the  oil  and  vinegar  of  love. 

Pride,  Love,  and  Reason  will  not  let  me  rest, 

But  make  a  devilish  bustle  in  my  breast. 

To  wed  with  Fizgig,  Prjde,  Pride,  Pride  denies, 

Put  on  a  Spanish  padlock,  Reason  cries; 

But  tender  gentle  Love  with  every  wish  complies. 

Pride,  Love  and  Reason  fight  till  they  are  cloy'd, 

And  each  by  each  in  mutual  wounds  destroy'd. 

Thus  when  a  Barber  and  a  Collier  fight, 

The  Barber  beats  the  luckless  Collier — white. 

The  dusty  Collier  heaves  his  pond'rous  sack, 

And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  Barber — black. 

In  comes  the  Brickdust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread1, 

And  beats  the  Collier  and  the  Barber — red. 

Black,  red  and  white  in  various  clouds  are  toss'd, 

And  in  the  dust  they  raise,  the  combatants  are  lost." 

"  The  play  was  called  (  A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grateful  Fair.'  The 
business  of  the  drama  was  laid  in  bringing  up  an  old  country  baronet  to  admit 
his  nephew  a  fellow  commoner  at  one  of  the  colleges  ;  in  which  expedition  a 
daughter  or  niece  attended.  In  their  approach  to  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  wa 
ters  from  a  heavy  rain  happened  to  be  out  at  Fensta'nton,  which  gave  a  young 
student  of  Emmanuel  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  gallantry  as  he  was  riding 
out,  by  jumping  from  his  horse  and  plunging  into  the  flood  to  rescue  the  distress 
ed  damsel,  who  was  near  perishing  in  the  stream,  into  which  she  had  fallen  from 
her  poney,  as  the  party  travelled  on  horseback.  The  swain  being  lucky  enough 
to  effect  his  purpose,  of  course  gained  an  interest  in  the  lady's  heart,  and  an  ac 
quaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  on  their 
arrival  at  Cambridge,  with  success  as  far  as  the  fair  one  was  concerned.  To  bring 
about  the  consent  of  the  father,  (or  guardian,  for  my  memory  is  not  accurate)  it 
•was  contrived  to  have  a  play  acted,  of  which  entertainment  he  was  highly  fond ;  and 
the  Norwich  company  luckily  came  to  Cambridge  just  at  the  time  ;  only  one  of 
the  actors  had  been  detained  on  the  road  ;  and  they  could  not  perform  the  play 
that  night,  unless  the  baronet  would  consent  to  take  a  part ;  which,  rather  than 
be  disappointed  of  his  favourite  amusement,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do,especially 
as  he  was  assured  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  sitting  at  a  great 
table,  and  signing  an  instrument,  as  a  justice  of  peace  might  sign  a  warrant ;  and 
having  been  some  years  of  the  quorum,  he  felt  himself  quite  equal  to  the  undertak 
ing.  The  under.play  to  be  acted  by  the  Norwich  company  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  "  Bloody  War  of  the  King  of  Diamonds  with  the  King  of  Spades ;"  and  the 
actors  in  it  came  on  Avith  their  respective  emblems  on  their  shoulders  taken  from 
the  suits  of  the  cards  they  represented.  The  baronet  was  the  ting  of  one  of  th« 
parties,  and  in  signing  a  declaration  of  war,  signed  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of. 
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Jus  niece  or  daughter,  and  a  surrender  of  all  her  fortune.-— This  farce  was  acted  at 
Pembroke  College-Hall,   the  parlour  of  which  made  the  Green  Room." 

In  1747,  Smart  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Seatonian  prize,  which  was  adjudged  to  him  for  five  years,  four  of  them  in  suc 
cession.  The  subjects  of  his  poems  were — The  Eternity — March  25,  1750  ; — The 
Immensity — April  20,  175]  ; — The  Omniscience — Nov.  2,  1752; — The  Power — 
Dec.  5,  1753;  and  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being — Oct.  28,  1755. 

It  is  probable  he  might  have  succeeded  in  the  year  1754,  but  his  thoughts  were 
for  some  time  diverted  by  an  important  change  in  his  situation.  In  1753  he  quit 
ted  college,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Maria  Carnan,  the  daughter  by  a  for 
mer  husband  of  Mary,  wife  of  the  late  worthy  Mr.  John  Newbery.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  this  gentleman's  family  by  Dr.  Burney,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
History  of  Music,  who  composed  several  of  Smart's  songs,  and  enriched  the 
collection  of  his  works  published  in  1791,  with  some  original  compositions  not  ge 
nerally  known  to  belong  to  our  poet. 

Before  this  time  Smart  had  occasionally  visited  London,  and  had  relinquished 
the  prospects  of  any  regular  profession.  In  1751  he  published  his  Seatonian  poem 
on  the  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  about  the  same  time  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  with  Newbery  in  a  general  scheme  of  authorship.  He  had  a  ready 
turn  for  original  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  as  Newbery  projected 
many  works  in  the  form  of  periodical  miscellanies,  must  have  been  an  useful  co 
adjutor.  During  the  years  1750  and  1751,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany,  and  carried  en  at  the  same  time 
The  Midwife,  or  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine,  a  small  periodical  pamphlet,  which 
was  published  in  threepenny  numbers,  and  was  afterwards  collected  into  three  vo- 
lumes  12°.  Smart  and  Newbery  were  almost  the  sole  writers  in  this  last  work^ 
which  consists  of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  of  the  humorous  kind, 
and  generally  in  a  style  of  humour  which  in  our  more  polished  days  would  be 
reckoned  somewhat  coarse. 

During  the  publication  of  the  Midwife,  he  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
Othello,  when  acted  at  Drury-lane  theatre  by  the  Delaval  family  and  their  friends, 
Of  the  importance  of  this  prologue  and  epilogue  he  had  so  high  an  opinion,  that 
when  he  published  them  in  March  1751,  he  added  a  solemn  notice  of  their  being 
entered  in  the  hall-book  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  threatened  to  prosecute 
all  persons  who  should  pirate  them,  or  any  part  of  them.  As  he  affected  to  conceal 
his  share  in  the  Midwife,  he  permits  the  old  lady  to  copy  these  articles  "  because 
a  work  ot  merit  printed  in  that  magazine  is  as  a  brilliant  set  in  gold,  and  increased 
not  diminished  in  its  lustre."  It  would  be  trifling  to  notice  these  little  matters,  did  . 
they  not  throw  some  light  on  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  author.  He  was 
•now  fast  acquiring  the  various  arts  of  puffing,  and  he  ever  preserved  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  his  works,  than  even  his  best  friends  could  allow  to  be  just. — 
Among  other  schemes  to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  a  man  of  talents  should  de- 
Jteend,  we  find  him  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1752,  endeavouring  to  amuse 
the  town  with  a  kind  of  farcical  performance,  called  The  Old  Woman's  Oratory, 
intended  partly  to  ridicule  Orator  Henley's  buffooneries,  and  partly  to  promote 
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the  sale  of  the  Old  Woman's  Magazine.  In  neither  of  these  was  he  very  success- 
ful:  the  magazine  was  soon  discontinued  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  Henley 
was  a  man  whose  absurdities  could  be  heightened  only  by  himself. 

Notwithstanding  these  pursuits,  Smart's  pleasing  manners  arid  generally  inoffen 
sive  conduct  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Dr.  James,  Dr. 
Burney,  and  other  men  of  literary  eminence  in  that  day.  Garrick  afterward* 
evinced  his  liberality,  when  Smart  was  in  distress,  by  giving  him  the  profits  of  a  free 
benefit  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  productive,  introduc 
ed  for  the  first  time  the  short  drama  of  the  Guardian,  in  which  he  appeared  in  a 
principal  character.  Lord  Delaval  also,  to  whom  Smart  had  been  private  tutor  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  brother  Sir  Francis,  Were  among  his  friends,  and  it  was  at 
their  request  he  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Othello. 

In   1752,    he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  in  4to.  in  an  elegant  and 
rather  expensive  form;  and  although  they  not  only  received  the  praise  due  to  them, 
lut  the  very  flattering  decision,  that  in  point  of  genius  he  might  rank  with    Gra/ 
and  Mason,  yet  as  this  opinion  was  qualified  by  some  objections,  he  immediately 
became  the  implacable  enemy  of  reviews  and  reviewers.     He  supposed  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  believe  is  very  improbable,  that  Dr.  afterwards  Sir  John  Hill,  wai 
the  author  of  the  criticism  on  his  poems,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  determined 
to  take  his  revenge  for  this  and  the  other  offences  committed  by  Hill,  by  publishing 
a  poem  which  had  been  written  previously  to  this  affair,  entitled   the  Hilliad.     Of 
this  Book  First  made  its  appearance  accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1753*. 
The  Hilliad, which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bitter  satires  ever  published,would 
afford  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  our  author's  character,  had  it  not  been  an  at 
tack  On  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself  ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  practising 
•with  unblushing  effrontery  every  species  of  literary  and  medical  quackery.     Ac 
cording  to  Smart,  Hill  gave  the  first  public  provocation  in  one  of  his  Inspectors, 
where  he  accuses  Smart  of  ingratitude.     Hill  alleged  that  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  Smart's  being  brought  up  to  town  :  that  he  had  been  at  all  times  his  friend,  and 
had  supported  his  character;  and,  that  long  before  he  appeared  as  Inspector,  he  spoke 
«-ell  of  those  pieces,  on  themerit  of  which  Smart's  fortune  at  that  time  depended  : 
he  hints  also  among  other  favours,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
Newbcry  ;  and  for  all  this,  the  only  return  Smart  made  was  by  an  abusive  poem, 
"  a  long  elaborate  work,  which  he  has  read  at  alehouses  and  cyder  cellars,  arid  if 
any  bookseller  will  run  the  risk,  will  publish4." 

To  this  heavy  accusation,  Smart  pleaded  not  guilty  in  toto,  solemnly  declaring 
In  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  that  he  never  received  the  least  favour 
from  Hill,  directly  or  indirectly,  unless  an  invitation  to  dinner  which  he  never  ac 
cepted,  might  be  reckoned  such.  He  denied  at  the  same  time  ever  having  been  in 
bis  company  but  twice,  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Newbery's,  the  second  at  Vauxhall 
gardens;  and  asserts  that  Hill  had  been  his  enemy  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  particularly  in  the  Impertinent  >,  another  of  his  papers,  in  which  he  abusei 

»  About  the  end  of  1752,  fee  published  the  Seatonian  prize  on  the  Omniscience  —ft 

4  Inspector,  Dec.  1,  1*752. 

»  Thi«  paper  went  no  farther  than  one  number.— C« 
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not  only  Smart,  but  Fielding,  who  was  his  particularfricnd.  This  declaration  was 
corroborated  by  an  advertisement  from  honest  Newbery,  who  adds  that  he  in 
troduced  Smart  to  Hill,  six  months  after  the  former  had  engaged  with  himself 
(Newbery)  in  business,  when  they  met  as  perfect  strangers.  With  respect  to 
Hill's  assertion  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Smart  to  Mr.  Newbery, 
the  latter  declares  it  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood. 

The  truth  was,  that  Hill  pretended  to  take  the  part  of  our  poet  in  the  Inspector, 
which  he  was  known  to  write, while  he  abused  him  in  the  Impertinent,  the  author  of 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  not  known.  But  it  was  among  the  misfortune* 
of  this  archquack,  although  advantageous  to  the  public,  that  whatever  disguise  he 
put  on  was  always  too  thin  to  elude  the  penetration  of  his  contemporaries.  This 
trick  in  particular  had  been  discovered  by  the  reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,nve  months  before  the  Inspector  appeared,  in  which  he  accused  Smart  of 
ingratitude.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  thatthe  discovery  of  such  malignant 
bypocrisy  stimulated  Smart  to  write  the  Hilliad,  which  it  appears  he  first  read  of 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends.  But  whatever  praise  they  bestowed 
on  the  genius  displayed  in  this  satire,  they  were  not  pleased  that  he  had  involved 
himself  in  a  war  of  obloquy  with  one  whom  to  conquer  was  to  exceed  in  the  worst 
part  of  his  character  ;  and  Smart  probably  listened  to  their  opinions,  for  he  pub 
lished  no  more  of  the  Hilliad  6.  Hill  had  the  credit  of  writing  a  Smartiad,  which 
Served  no  other  purpose  than  to  set  off  the  merit  of  the  other. 

In  1754,  Smart  published  the  Seatonian  prize  poem  on  the  Power,  and  in  1756, 
that  on  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being7;  and  in  the  same  year  his  Hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  on  recovery  from  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness;  which  illness,  if  I  mis* 
take  not,  filled  up  the  space  between  the. years  1754  and  part  of  1756.  "  Though 
the  fortune,"  says  his  biographer,  "as  well  as  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Smart  requir 
ed  the  utmost  care,   he  was  equally  negligent  in  the  management  of  both,  and  his 
various  and   repeated  embarrassments  acting   upon  an  imagination  uncommonly 
fervid,  produced  temporary  alienations  of  mind  ;  which  at  last  were  attended  Avith 
paroxysms  so  violent  and  continued  as  to  render  confinement  necessary.     In  this 
melancholy  state,  his  family,  for  he  had  now  two  children,  must  have  been  much 
embarrassed  in  their  circumstances,  but  for  the  kind  friendship  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  Newbery.    Many  other  of  Mr.  Smart's  acquaintance  werelikewise  forward  in 
their  services  ;  and  particularly  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  on  the  first  approaches 
of  Mr.  Smart's  malady,  wrote  several  papers  for  a  periodical  publication  in  which 
that  gentleman   was   concerned,   to  secure  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
it."— 

The  publication  alluded  to  was  the  Universal  Visitor  and  Memorialist,  published 
by  Gardner,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand.  Smart  and  Rolt,  a  much  inferior 
Svriter,  are  said  to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  write  for  this  magazine,  and 

6  In  his  letter  prefixed  to  the  Hilliad,  he  intimates  that  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  further; 
and  adds  that  he  would  valher  be  commended  to  posterity  by  the  elegant  and  amiable  muses,  than  by 
the  satiric  sister. — C. 

1  His  biographer  inform!?  us  that,  he  delayed  so  lone:  to  undertake  this  poem,  that  there  was  barely 
opportunity  to  write  it  upon  paper,  and  ssmd  it,  to  Cambridge  by  the  most  expeditious  Conveyance, 
within  the  time  limited  for  receiving  the  compositions. —f,'. 
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for  no  other  work  whatever  ;  for  this  they  were  to  have  a  third  of  the  profits,  and 
the  contract  was  to  be  binding  for  ninety  .nine  years.  In  Boswell's  Life  of  John 
son,  we  find  this  contract  discussed  Avith  more  gravity  than  it  seems  to  deserve. 
It  was  probably  a  contrivance  of  Gardner's  to  secure  the  services  of  two  irregular 
men  for  a  certain  period.  Johnson,  however,  wrote  a  few  papers  for  our  poet ; 
"  not  then,"  he  added,"  knowing  the  terms  on  which  Smart  was  engaged  to  write, 
and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal  Visitor  no  longer."  The  pub. 
lication  ceased  in  about  two  years  from  its  commencement. 

Smart's  madness,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account,  discovered  itself  chiefly 
in  unnecessary  deviations  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world,  in  things  that  are 
not  improper  in  themselves.  He  would  fall  upon  his  knees  and  say  his  prayers  in 
the  street,  or  in  any  unusual  place,  and  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him.  His 
habits  were  also  remarkably  slovenly:  but  he  had  not  often  symptoms  of  dangerous 
lunacy,  and  the  principal  reason  of  his  confinement  was  to  give  his  constitution  a 
chance  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  intemperance. 

After  his  release,  when  his  mind  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  restored,  he 
took  a  pleasant  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  conduct 
ed  his  affairs  for  some  time  with  prudence.  lie  was  maintained  partly  by  his  lite 
rary  occupations,  and  partly  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends,  receiving  among  other 
benefactions,  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  Treasury,  but  by  whose  interest  his  bio 
grapher  was  not  able  to  discover.  In  1757,  he  published  a  prose  translation  of 
the  works  of  Horace.  From  this  performance  he  could  derive  little  fame.  He 
professes,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  think  that  such  a  translation 
would  be  useful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring.or  recovering  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  the  injury  done  to  learners  by  literal  trans 
lations  was  at  this  time  too  generally  acknowledged  to  allow  him  the  full  force  of 
this  apology.  His  sentiments  on  the  undertaking,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
more  seriously,  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

In  what  manner  he  lived  for  some  time  after  this,  we  are  not  told.  It  was  in  175  9 
thatGarrick  gave  him  the  profits  of  a  benefit  before  mentioned,  when  it  appears  that 
he  was  again  involved  in  pecuniary  distresses.  In  1763,  he  published  a  song  to  Da 
vid,  in  which  there  are  some  passages  of  more  majestic  animation  than  in  any  of  his 
fornifer  pieces,  and  others  in  which  the  expression  is  mean,  and  the  sentiments  un 
worthy  of  the  poet  or  the  subject.  These  inequalities  will  not,  however,  surprize 
the  reader  when  he  is  told  that  this  piece  was  composed  by  him  during  his  confine 
ment,  when  he  was  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  was  obliged  to 
indent  his  lines  with  the  end  of  a  key,  upon  the  wainscot.  This  poem  was  not 
admitted  into  the  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1791,  but  the  grandeur  and 
originality  of  the  following  thoughts  will  apologize  for  my  introducing  in  this 
place  the  only  part  of  it,  I  have  been  able  (o  recover,  and  for  which  I  am  in-. 
debted  to  the  Monthly  Review. 

"  Sublime  —  invention  ever  young, 
Of  vast  conception,  tow'ring  tongue, 
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To  God  th'  eternal  theme  ; 
Notes  from  your  exaltations  caught, 
Unrival'd  royalty  of  thought, 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 
His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verse, 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce, 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage : 
Blest  light  still  gaining  on  the  gloom, 
The  more  than  Michael  of  his  bloom, 

Th'  Abishag  of  his  age.  c^.  • 

He  sung  of  God,  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 
i  All  period,  pow'r,  and  enterprize 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 
The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  he  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade 

Dale,  champaign,  grove  and  hill : 
.    v  ;  The  multitudinous  abyss, 

Where  secresy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 
Tell  them,  I  AM,  Jehovah  said 
To  Moses  :  while  Earth  heard  in  dread, 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart, 
.  At  once,  above,  beneath,  around, 

All  Nature,  without  voice,  or  sound. 

Replied,  "O  Lord,  THOU  ART." 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  smaller  miscellany  of  poems  on  several  occasions, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  complains  again  of  the  Reviewers,  and  betrays  that 
irritability  of  self  conceit  which  is  frequently  observed  to  precede,  and  sometimes  to 
accompany  derangement  of  mind.     In  other  respects  these  poems  added  little  to' 
his  fame,  and  except  one  or  two  have  not  been  reprinted. 

In  1764,  he  published  Hannah,  an  oratorio,  the  music  of  which  was  composed 
by  Worgan,  and  soon  after  in  the  same  year  an  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber 
land,  on  his  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  some  other  pieces. 
In  all  these  his  imagination,  although  occasionally  fine,  went  often  into  wild  ex 
cesses,  and  evinced  that  his  mind  had  never  recovered  its  sober  tone.  The  fol 
lowing  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  already  mentioned,  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  one  of 
Smart's  sisters,  affords  an  interesting  display  of  his  general  conduct  and  sentiments 
at  this  time. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

(t  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  before  now  secretly  accused  me,  and  I  confess 
that  appearances  are  against  me  :  I  did  not,  however,  delay  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Smart,  but  I  was  unfortunate  enough  twice  to  miss  him.  I  was  the  third  day  of 
jny  being  in  town  seized  with  a  fever  that  was  then  epidemic,  from  which  I  am 
but  just  recovered. '  I  have  since  my  being  in  town  this  second  time  called  on  my 
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old  friend,  and  seen  him.  He  received  me  with  an  ardour  of  kindness  natural  to 
the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  and  we  were  soon  seated  together  by  his  fireside :  I 
perceived  upon  his  table  a  quarto  book,  in  which  he  had  been  writing,  a  prayer- 
book  and  a  Horace  :  after  the  first  compliments,  I  said  I  had  been  at  Margate, 
had  seen  his  mother  and  his  sister,  who  expressed  great  kindness  for  him,  and 
made  me  promise  to  come  and  see  him:  to  this  he  made  no  reply:  nor  did  he 
make  any  enquiry  after  those  I  mentioned :  he  did  not  even  mention  the  place, 
nor  ask  me  any  questions  about  it,  or  what  carried  me  thither.  After  some  pause, 
and  some  indifferent  chat,  I  returned  to  the  subject,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hunter  and 
you  would  be  very  glad  to  sec  him  in  Kent :  to  this  he  replied  very  quick,  "  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle ;"  I  said  he  might  employ  his  mind  as  well  in  the  country 
as  in  town,  at  which  he  only  shook  his  head  ;  and  I  entirely  changed  the  subject. 
Upon  my  asking  him  when  we  should  see  the  Psalms,  he  said  they  were  going  to 
press  immediately :  as  to  his  other  undertakings,  1  found  he  had  completed  a 
translation  of  Phaedrus  in  verse  for  Dodsley  at  a  certain  price,  and  that  he  is  now 
busy  in  translating  all  Horace  into  verse,  which  he  sometimes  thinks  of  publishing 
on  his  own  account,  and  sometimes  of  contracting  for  it  with  a  bookseller :  I  ad- 
Tised  him  to  the  latter,  and  he  then  told  me  he  was  in  treaty  about  it,  and  believed 
it  would  be  a  bargain  :  he  told  me  his  principal  motive  for  translating  Horace 
into  verse,  was  to  supersede  the  prose  translation  which  he  did  for  Newbery,  which 
he  said  would  hurt  his  memory.  He  intends  however  to  review  that  translation,  and 
print  it  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  his  poetical  version,  which  he  proposes  to  print  in 
quarto  with  the  Latin,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  on  the  opposite  page  ;  he  told  me 
he  once  had  thoughts  of  printing  it  by  subscription,  but  as  he  had  troubled  his 
friends  already,  he  was  unwilling  to  do  it  again,  and  had  been  persuaded  to  pub 
lish  it  in  numbers,  which,  though  I  rather  dissuaded  him,  seemed  at  last  to  be  the 
prevailing  bent  of  his  mind :  he  read  me  some  of  it :  it  is  very  close,  and  his  own, 
poetical  fire  sparkles  in  it  very  frequently  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  scarcely 
take  place  of  Francis's,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  adopted  as  a  school  book,  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  case,  it  will  turn  to  little  account.  Upon  mentioning  his 
prose  translation,  I  saw  his  countenance  kindle,  and  snatching  up  the  book, 
«  What,"  says  he,"  do  you  think  I  had  for  this  ?"  I  said  I  could  not  tell."  Why," 
says  he,  with  great  indignation,  "  thirteen  pounds."  I  expressed  very  great  asto 
nishment,  which  he  seemed  to  think  he  should  encrease  by  adding,  "  but,  Sir,  I 
gave  a  receipt  for  a  hundred  ;"  my  astonishment  however  was  now  over,  and  I 
found  that  he  received  only  thirteen  pounds  because  the  rest  had  been  advanced 
for  his  family ;  this  was  a  tender  point,  and  I  found  means  immediately  to  divert 
him  from  if. 

"  He  is  with  very  decent  people,  in  a  house  most  delightfully  situated  with  a 
terrace  that  overlooks  St.  James's  Park,  and  a  door  into  it.  He  was  going  to  dine 
with  an  old  friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Richard  Dalton,  who  has  an  appointment  in  the 
king's  library,  and  if  I  had  not  b«;n  particularly  engaged^  I  would  have  dined 
with  him.  He  liad  lately  received  a  very  genteellettcr  from  Dr.  Lowth,  and  is  by 
no  means  considered  in  any  light  that  makes  his  company  asa  gentleman,  a  scholar^ 
*mltt  genius  less  dcsirabhe." 

In  his  intervals  of  health  and  regularity,  he  still  continued  to  write,  and  although 
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he  perhaps  formed  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  effusions,  he  spared  no  labour  \rhen, 
employed  by  the  booksellers,  and  formed  in  conjunction  with  them  many  schemes 
of  literary  industry  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  In  1765,  he  published 
a  poetical  translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phaedrns,  with  the  appendix  of  Gudius,  and 
an  accurate  original  text  on  the  opposite  page.  This  translation  appears  to  be 
executed  with  neatness  and  fidelity,  but  has  never  become  popular.  His  transla 
tion  of  the  Psalms  which  followed  in  the  same  year  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of 
want  of  judgment  and  decay  of  powers.  Many  of  his  psalms  scarcely  rise  above 
the  level  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  they  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
appearing  at  the  same  time  with  Merrick's  more  correct  and  chaste  translation. 
In  1767,  our  poet  executed  the  design  hinted  at  in  Dr.  Havvkesworth's  letter,  byre, 
publishing  his  Horace,  with  a  metrical  translation,  in  which  although  we  findabund- 
ance  of  inaccuracies,  irregular  rhymes  and  redundancies,  there  are  some  passages 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original. 

His  last  publication,  in  1768,  exhibited  a  more  striking  proof  of  want  of  judg 
ment  than  any  of  his  late  performances.  It  was  intitled  the  Parables  of  our  Lord 
and  .Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  done  into  familiar  verse,  with  occasional  applications 
for  the  use  of  younger  minds.  This  was  dedicated  to  Master  Bonnel  George 
Thornton,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and  is  written  in  that  species  of  verse  which 
would  be  tolerated  only  in  the  nursery. 

In  what  manner  he  lived  during  these  years  his  biographer  has  not  informed  us  : 
but  at  length  he  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  the  rules  of 
which  were  obtained  for  him  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Thomas  Carnan.  Here  he 
died  after  a  short  illness  occasioned  by  a  disorder  in  his  liver,  May  18th,  1770, 
leaving  two  daughters  who,  with  his  widow,  have  long  been  settled  at  Reading,  and 
by  their  prudent  management  of  the  bookselling  trade,  transferred  to  them  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Newbcry,  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  very  respectable  rank 
in  life. 

In  1791,  a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces  was  formed,  to  which  were  pre. 
fixed  some  memoirs  of  his  life  collected  from  his  relations.  Of  these  much  use  has 
been  made  in  the  present  sketch,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  con 
siderable  research  in  supplying  the  want  of  proper  dates,  and  other  circum 
stances  illustrative  of  the  literary  character  of  a  roan  who,  with  all  his  failings, 
had  many  amiable  qualities,  and  certainly  the  genius  of  a  real  poet.  Of  his  per 
sonal  character,  the  following  particulars  yet  remain  to  be  added  from  the  Me 
moirs. 

"His  piety  was  exemplary  and  fervent;  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Smart,  in  composing  the  religious  poems,  was  frequently 
so  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  as  to  write  particular  passages  on  his 
knees. 

"  He  was  friendly,  affectionate,  and  liberal  to  excess  ;  so  as  often  to  give  that 
to  others,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost  want  himself:  he  was  also  particularly  en 
gaging  in  conversation,  when  his  first  shyness  was  worn  away  ;  which  he  had  in 
common  with  literary  men,  but  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Having  undertaken 
to  introduce  his  wile  to  my  Lord  Darlington,  M'ith  whom  Uc  was  well  acquainted  -, 
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he  had  no  sooner  mentioned  her  name  to  his  Lordship,  thanihe  retreated  suddenly, 
as  if  stricken  with  a  panic,  from  the  room,  and  from  the  house,  leaving  her  to  fol 
low  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  wit  of  his  conversation,  the  following  extemporary 
spondiac,  descriptive  of  the  three  Bedels  of  the  University,  who  were  at  thattimc 
all  very  fat  men,  is  still  remembered  by  his  academical  acquaintance. 

Pinguia  .tergeminorumabdomina  Bedeliorum. 

"  This  line  he  afterwards  inserted  in  one  of  his  poems  for  the  Tripos." 
As  a  poet  Smart  exhibits  indubitable  proofs  of  genius,  but  few  of  a  correct  taste, 
and  appears  to  have  seldom  exercised  much  labour,  or  employed  cool  judgment 
in  preparing  his  works  for  the  public.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  he  is  most 
successful  in  his  lighter  pieces,  his  odes,  his  songs,  and  fables. Of  his  odes,  that  on  Ill- 
nature;  the  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night  pieces,  particularly  the  last,  if  the  epigram 
matic  turn  at  the  conclusion  does  not  disappoint  the  pensive  reader,  may  be  cited 
as  productions  of  rich  and  original  fancy,  nor  will  it  detract  much  from  their  praise 
that  they  sometimes  remind  us  of  Milton.  His  fables  are  entitled  to  high  praise,  for 
ease  of  versification  and  delicacy  of  humour  ;  and  although  he  may  have  depart 
ed  from  the  laws  which  some  critics  have  imposed  on  this  species  of  composition, 
by  giving  reason  to  inanimate  objects,  it  will  be  difficult  by  any  laws  to  convince  the 
reader  that  he  ought  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  Tea-pot  and  the  Scrubbing-brush, 
the  Bag  Wig  and  the  Tobacco-pipe,  or  the  Brocaded  Gown  and  the  Linen 
Bag. 

In  his  religious  poems,  written  for  the  Seatonian   prize,  there  is  much  to  com 
mend,  and  where  we  are  most  disposed  to  blame,  the  fault  perhaps  is  in  the  expec 
tation  that  such  subjects  can  be  treated  with  advantage.     In  the  preface  to  his  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia,  he  allows  that  «  thechusing  too  high  subjects  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  a  tolerable  genius  ;"  and  Dr.  Johnson,   with  majestic  energy,  remarks  that 
"  whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Su 
preme  Being.     Omnipotence  cannot   be  exalted  ;  Infinity   cannot  be  amplified  ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved."     Of  this  Smart  seems  to  have  been  aware,  al, 
though  ambition  and  interest,  neither  illaudable  in  his  circumstances,  prompted  him 
J  make  an  attempt,  in  which,whateverhis  success,  he  was  allowed  to  excel  his  ri- 
efind  him  accordingly  digressing  from  his  immediate  subjects,  wherever  he 
:  in  h.s  poem  on  Eternity,  he  treats  of  the  creation  and  end  of  the  world,  and 
st  judgment:  and  in  that  of  Omniscience,  he  confines  himself  principally  to 
nderiul  effects  of  instinct.     That  there  are  some  splendid  passages  in  these 
•Ml    :ulatcd  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  impart  the  pious  enthusiasm  which 
ie  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  but  they  are  perhaps  nearly  balanced 
s  irregularities,  and  some  of  those  extraordinary  nights  which  remind  uS 
Blackmore.  What  can  be  worse  poetry  than  such  lines  as 

"O  Thou  whose  ways  to  wonder  a*'s  distrust, 
Whom  to  describe**  presumption."  ? 

Or  what  more  bold  and  reprehensible  freedoms  than  to  call  the  Almighty  the 
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"  Great  Poet  of  the  universe,"  and  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  The  Poet  of 
his  God?" 

The  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  free  from  all  these  objections,  and  isin  truth 
a  composition  of  great  pathos  and  sublimity. 

The  Hilliad  is  professedly  an  imitation  of  the  Dunciad,  to  which,  however,  it 
is  greatly  superior  in  design,  and  generally  in  execution.  Hill  was  a  more  fair 
object  of  ridicule  than  either  of  the  heroes  of  Pope's  satire,  and  in  the  Hilliad  we 
have  such  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  imagery  as  cannot  perhaps  be  found  in  any 
composition  of  the  same  length  in  our  language.  Of  poems  written  in  profound 
contempt,  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  accumulate  terms  and  epithets  of  the 
most  poignant  ridicule,  the  Hilliad  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  the  first. 


POEMS 


OF 


CHRISTOPHER  SMART. 


ODES. 


IDLENESS. 
ODE  I. 

GODDESS  of  ease,  leave  Lethe's  brink, 
Obsequious  to  the  Muse  and  me ; 

For  once  endure  the  pain  to  think, 
Oh  !  sweet  insensibility  \ 

Sister  of  peace  and  indolence, 

Bring,  Muse,  bring  numbers  soft  and  slow, 
Elaborately  void  of  sense, 

And  sweetly  thoughtless  let  them  flow. 

Near  some  cowslip-painted  mead, 
There  let  me  doze  out  the  dull  hours, 

And  under  me  let  Flora  spread, 
A  sofa  of  her  softest  flow'rs. 

Where,  Philohiel,  your  notes  your  breathe 
Forth  from  behind  the  neighbouring  pine, 

And  murmurs  of  the  stream  beneath 
Still  flow  in  unison  with  thine. 

For  thee,  O  Idleness,  the  woes 

Of  life  we  patiently  endure, 
TL  u  art  the  source  whence  labour  flows, 

We  shun  thee  but  to  make  thee  sure. 

For  who'd  sustain  war's  toil  and  waste, 
Or  who  th'  hoarse  thund'ring  of  the  sea, 

But  to  be  idle  at  the  last, 

And  find  a  pleasing  end  in  thee. 


TO  ETI1ELINDA, 

ON    HER  DOING     MY    VERSES  THE    HONOUR   OF 
WEARING  THEM  IN  HER     BOSOM.— WRIT 
TEN    AT  THIRTEEN, 

ODE    If. 

HAPPY  verses  !  that  were  prest 
Jii  fair  Ethelinda's  breast  I 
?0fc.  XVI. 


Happy  Muse,  that  didst  embrace 
The  sweet,  the  heav'nly-fragrant  place  ! 
Tell  me,  is  the  omen  true, 
Shall  the  bard  arrive  there  too  ? 

Oft  thro'  my  eyes  my  soul  has  flown, 
And  wanton'don  that  iv'ry  throne : 
There  with  extatic  transport  burn'd, 
And  thought  it  was  to  Heav'n  return'd. 
Tell  me  is  the  omen  true, 
Shall  the  body  follow  too? 

When  first  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
Heav'n  sent  a  man  upon  the  Earth, 
Ev'n  Eden  was  more  fruitful  found, 
When  Adam  came  to  till  the  ground  : 
Shall  then  those  breasts  be  fair  in  vain, 
And  only  rise  to  fall  again  ? 

No,  no,  fair  nymph— for  no  such  end 
Did  Heav'n  to  thee  its  bounty  lend ; 
That  breast  was  ne'er  design'd  by  fate 
For  verse,  or  things  inanimate  j 
Then  throw  them  from  that  downy  bed, 
And  take  the  poet  in  their  stead. 


ON  AN  EAGLE 

CONFINED    IX    A    COLLEGE    COURT. 

ODE  III. 

IMPERIAL  bird,  who  wont  to  soar 

His>h  o'er  the  rolling  cloud, 
Where  Hyperborean  mountains  hoar 

Their  heads  in  ether  shroud  ; — 
Thou  servant  of  almighty  Jove, 
Who,  free  and  swift  as  thought,  could'st  rove 

To  the  bleak  north's  extremes!  goal ; — 
Thou,  who  magnanimous  could'st  bear 
The  sovereign  thund'rer's  arms  in  air, 

And  shake  thy  native  pole  ! 

Oh  cruel  fate  !  what  barbarous  hand, 

What  more  than  Gothic  ire, 
At  some  fierce  tyrant's  dread  command, 

To  check  thy  daring  fire, 
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Has  plac'd  thee  in  this  servile  cell, 
Where  discipline  and  dulness  dwell, 

Where  genius  ne'er  was  seen  to  roam  ; 
Where  ev'ry  selfish  soul's  at  rest, 
Nor  ever  quits  the  carnal  breast, 

But  lurks  and  sneaks  at  home  ! 

Tho'  dim'd  thine  eye,  and  dipt  thy  wing 

So  grov'ling  !  once  so  great ! 
The  grief-inspired  Muse  shall  sing 

In  tend'rest  lays  thy  fate. 
What  time  by  thee  scholastic  pride 
Takes  his  precise,  pedantic  stride, 

Nor  on  thy  mis'ry  casts  a  care, 
The  stream  of  love  ne'er  from  his  heart 
Flows  out,  to  act  fair  pity's  part ; 

But  stinks,  and  stag-nates  there. 

Yet  useful  still,  hold  to  the  throng — 

Hold  the  reflecting  glass, — 
That  not  untutor'dat  thy  wrong 

The  passenger  may  pass : 
Thou  type  of  wit  and  sense  confin'd, 
Cramp'd  by  the  oppressors  of  tne  mind, 

Who  study  downward  on  the  ground  j 
Type  of  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
While  more  than  mathematic  gloom, 

Envelopes  all  around. 


ON  THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  A 
CLERGYMAN. 

ODE  IV. 

IF,  like  th'  Orphean  lyre,  my  song  could  charm' 

And  light  to  life  the  ashes  in  the  um, 
Fate  of  his  iron  dart  I  would  disarm, 

Sudden  as  thy  disease  should'st  thou  return, 
Recall'd  with  mandates  of  despotic  sounds, 
And  arbitrary  grief  that  will  not  hear  of  bounds. 
But,  ah  !  such  wishes,  artless  Muse,  forbear ; 

'Tis  impotence  of  frantic  love, 
,Th'  enthusiastic  flight  of  wild  despair, 

To  hopetheThracian'smagic  powerto  prove. 
Alas  !  thy  slender  vein, 
Nor  mighty  is  to  move,  nor  forgetive  to  feign, 
Impatient  of  a  rein, 

Tbou  canst  not  in  due  bounds  the  struggling  mea 
sures  keep, 

— But  thou  alas  !  canst  weep — 
Thou  canst — and  o'er  the  melancholy  bier 
Canst  lend  the  sad  solemnity  a  tear.  [cold, 

Hail  !  to  that   wretched  corse,   untenanted   and 
And  hail  the  peaceful  shade  loos'd  from   its  irk 
some  hold. 
Now  let  me  say  thou'rt  free, 

For  sure  thou  paid'st  an  heavy  tax  for  life, 
While  combating  for  thee, 
Nature  and  mortality 

Maintain'd  a  daily  strife. 
High,  on  a  slender  thread  thy  vital-  lamp  was 

plac'd 

Upon  the  mountain's  bleakest  brow, 
To  give  a  noble  light  superior  was  it  rais'd, 
But  more  expos'd  by  eminence  it  blaz'd  ; 
For  not  a  whistling  wind  that  blew. 
Nor  the  drop  descending  dew, 
But  half  extinguish^  its  fair  flame— but  now 


See — hear  the  storms  tempestuous  sweep — 
Precipitate  it  falls — it  falls — falls  lifeless  in  the 

deep. 

Cease,  cease,  ye  weeping  youth, 
Sincerity's  soft  sighs,  and  all  the  tears  of  truth. 

And  you,  his  kindred  throng,  forbear 

Marble  memorials  to  prepare, 
And  sculptur'd  in  your  breasts  his  busto  wear. 

'Twas  thus  when  Israel's  legislator  dy'd, 

No  fragile  mortal  honours  were  supply'd, 

But  even  a  grave  denied. 
Better  than  what  the  pencil's  daub  can  give, 
Better  than  all  that  Phidias  ever  wrought, 
Is  this — that  what  he  taught  shall  live, 

And  what  he  liv'd  for  ever  shall  be  taught. 


ON  GOOD-NATURE. 
ODE  V. 

IT AII,  cherub  of  the  highest  Heav'n, 

Of  look  divine,  and  temper  ev'n,    • 

Celestial  sweetness,  exquisite  of  mien, 
Of  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  praise  the  queen  I 

Soft  gracefulness,  and  blooming  youth, 

Where,  grafted  on  the  stem  of  truth, 

That  friendship  reigns,  no  interest  can  divide, 
And  great  humility  looks  down  on  pride. 

Oh !  curse  on  slander's  viprous  tongue, 

That  daily  dares  thy  merit  wrong ; 

Ideots  usurp  thy  title,  and  thy  frame, 
Without  or  virtue,  talent,  taste,  or  name. 

Is  apathy,  is  heart  of  steel, 

Nor  ear  to  hear,  nor  sense  to  feel, 

Life  idly  inoffensive  such  a  grace, 
That  it  shou'd  steal  thy  name  and  take  thy 
place  ? 

No — thou  art  active — spirit  all — 

Swifter  than  lightning,  at  the  call 

Of  injur'd  innocence,  or  griev'd  desert, 
And  large  with  liberality  thy  heart. 

Thy  appetites  in  easy  tides 

(As  reason's  luminary  guides) 

Soft  flow — no  wind  can  work  them  to  a  storm, 
Correctly  quick,  dispassionately  warm. 

Yet  if  a  transport  thou  canst  feel 

'Tis  only  for  thy  neighbours  weal :  [move, 

Great,  generous  acts  thy  ductile  passions 
And  smilingly  thou  weep'st  with  joy  and 
love. 

Mild  is  thy  mind  to  cover  shame, 

Averse,  to  envy,  slow  to  blame, 

Bursting  to  praise,  yet  still  sincere  and  free 
From  flattery's  fawning  tongue,  and  bending 
knee. 

Extensive,  as  from  west  to  east, 
Thy  love  descends  from  man  to  beast, 
Nought  is  excluded,  little,  or  infirm, 
Thou  canst  with   greatness  stoop  to  save  a 
worm. 
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Come,  goddess,  come  with  all  thy  charms, 
Tor  Oh  !  I  love  thee,  to  my  arms — 

All,  all  my  actions  guide,  my  fancy  feed, 
So  shall  existence  then  be  life  indeed. 


ON  ILL-NATURE. 

ODE  VI. 

OFFSPRING  of  folly  and  of  pride, 
TO  all  that's  odious,  all  that's  base  allied  ; 

Nurs'dup  by  vice,  by  pravity  misled, 
By  pedant  affectation  taught  and  bred  : 

Away,  thou  hideous  hell-born  spright, 
Go,  with  thy  looks  of  dark  design, 

Sullen,  sour,  and  saturnine  ; 
Fly  to  some  gloomy  shade,  nor  blot  the  goodly 
light. 

Thy  planet  was  remote,  when  I  was  born  ; 
'Twas  Mercury  that  rul'd  my  natal  morn, 

What  time  the  Sun  exerts  his  genial  ray, 
And  ripens  for  enjoyment  every  growing  day  j 

When  to  exist  is  but  to  love  and  sing,  . 
And  sprightly  Aries  smiles  upon  the  spring. 

There  in  yon  lonesome  heath, 
Which  Flora,  or  Sylvanus  never  knew, 

Where  never  vegetable  drank  the  dew, 
Or  beast,  or  fowl  attempts  to  breathe; 

Where  Nature's  pencil  has  no  colours  laid  ; 
But  all  is  blank,  and  universal  shade ; 

Contrast  to  figure,  motion,  life  and  light, 
There  may'st  thou  vent  thy  spite, 

For  ever  cursing,  and  for  ever  curs'd, 
Of  all  th'  infernal  crew  the  worst ; 

The  worst  in  genius,  measure  and  degree  ; 
For  envy,  hatred,  malice,  are  but  parts  of  thee. 

Or  would'st  thou  change  the  scene,  and  quit  the 

Behold  the  Heav'n-deserted  fen,  [den, 

Where  spleen,  by  vapours  flense  begot  and  bred, 

Hardness  of  heart,  and  heaviness  of  head, 
Have  rais'd  their  darksome  walls,  and  plac'd  their 
thorny  bed ; 

There  may '  st  thou  all  thy  bitterness  unload , 
There  may'st  thou  croak  in  concert  with  the  toad, 

With  thee  the  hollow  howling  winds  shall  join, 
Nor  shall  the  bittern  her  base  throat  deny, 

The  querulous  frogs  shall  mix  their  dirge  with 

thine, 
Th' ear- piercing  hern,  the  plover  screaming  high, 

Millions  of  humming  gnats  fit  osstrum  shall 
supply. 

Away — away — behold  an  hideous  band 

An  herd  of  all  thy  minions  are  at  hand, 
Suspicion  first  with  jealous  caution  stalks, 

And  ever  looks  around  her  as  she  walks, 
With  bibulous  ear  imperfect  sounds  to  catch, 

And  prompt  to  listen  at  her  neighbours  latch. 

Next  Scandal's  meagre  shade, 
Foe  to  the  viigins,  and  the  poet's  fame, 

A  wither'd  time-deflower'd  old  rnaid, 
That  ne'er  enjoy'd  love's  ever  sacred  flame. 

Hypocrisy  succeeds  with  saint-like  look, 

And  elevates  her  hands  and  plods  upon  her 
book. 


Next  comes  illiberal  scrambling  Avarice, 

Then  Vanity,  and  Affectation  nice — 
See,  she  salutes  her  shadow  with  a  bow 

As  in  short  Gallic  trips  she  minces  by, 
Starting  antipathy  is  in  her  eye, 

And  squeamishly  she  knits  her  scornful  brow. 
To  thee,  Ill-Nature,  all  the  numerous  group        . 

With  lowly  reverence  stoop — 
They  wait  thy  call,  and  mourn  thy  long  delay, 

Away — thou  art  infectious — haste  away. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  AND  LEARNED 

Dr.  WEBSTER, 

Occasioned  by  his  Dialogues  on  Anger  and  For 
giveness. 

ODE  VII. 

1  WAS  when  the  omniscient  creative  pow'r 

Display'd  his  wonders  by  a  mortal's  hand, 
And,  delegated  at  th'  appointed  hour, 

Great  Moses  led  away  his  chosen  band ; 
When  Israel's  host,  with  all  their  stores, 
Past  thro'  the  ruby-tinctur'd  crystal  shores, 
The  wilderness  of  waters  and  of  land  : 

Then  persecution  rag'd  in  Heav'n's  own  cause, 
Strict  justice  for  the  breach  of  Nature's  laws, 
The  legislator  held  the  scythe  of  fate, 
Where'er  his  legions  chanc'd  to  stray, 
Death  and  destruction  mark'd  their  bloody 

way; 

Immoderate  was  their  rage,  for  mortal  was  their 
hate. 

But  when  the  King  of  Righteousness  arose, 
And  on  the  illumin'd  east  serenely  smil'd, 
He  shone  with  meekest  mercy  on  his  foes, 
Bright  &s  the  Sun,  but  as   the  Moon-beams 

mttd ; 

From  anger,  fell  revenge,  and  discord  free, 
He  bad  war's  hellish  clangour  cease, 
In  pastoral  simplicity  and  peace, 
And  show'd  to  man  that  face,  which  Moses  could 
not  see. 

Well  hast  thou,  Webster,  pictur'd  Christian  love, 
And  copied  our  great  master's  fair  design, 

But  livid  Envy  would  the  light  remove, 
Or  croud  thy  portrait  in  a  nook  malign — 

The  Muse  shall  hold  it  up  to  popular  view — 

Where  the  more  candid  and  judicious  few 
Shall  think  the  bright  original  they  see, 

The  likeness  nobly  lost  in  the  identity. 

Oh  hadstthou  liv'd  in  better  days  tban  these, 

E'er  to  excel  by  all  was  deem'd  a  shame  ! 
Alas!  thou  hast  no  modernarts  to  please, 

And  to  deserve  is  all  thy  empty  claim. 
Else  thou'dst  been  plac'd,  by  learning,  and  by 

wit, 
There,  where  thy  dignify'd  inferiors  sit— • 

Oh  they  are  in  their  generations  wise, 
Each  path  of  interest  they  have  sagely  trod, — 

To  live — to  thrive — to  rise — and  still  to  rise- 
Better  to  bow  to  men,  than  kneel  to  God. 
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Behold  where  poor  unmansion'd  Merit  stands, 
All  cold,  and  crampt  will)  penury  and  pain  ; 
Speechless  thro'  want,   she  rears  ih;  imploring 

bands, 

And  begs  a  little  bread,  but  beers  in  vain  ; 
While  Bribery  and  Dullness,  passing  by, 
Bid  her,  in  sounds  barbarian,  starve  and  die. 

"  Away"  (they  cry)  "we  never  saw  thy 
name  [Fame; 

Or  in    Preferment's    list,   or   that  of 
Away — nor  he're  the  fate  thou  earn'st  be 
wail, 

Who  canst  not  buy  a  vote,  nor  hast  a  soul  for 
sale." 

Oh  Indignation,  wherefore  wert  thou  given, 

If  drowsy  Patience  deaden  all  thy  rage  ? — 
Yet  we  must  bear — such  is  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 

And,  Webster,   so  prescribes  thy  candid  page. 
Then  let  us  hear  thee  preach  seraphic  love, 
Guide  our  disgusted  thoughts  to  things  above  ; 

So  our  free  souls,  fed  with  divine  repast, 
(Unmindful  of  low  mortals  mean  employ) 

Shall  taste  the  present,  recollect  the  past, 
And  strongly  hope  for  every  future  joy. 


EVITH.4LAMIUM. 
ODE  VIII. 

DESCEND,  descend,  ye  sweet  Aonian  maids, 

Leave  ihe  Parnassian  shades, 
The  joyful  Hymeneal  sing, 

And  to  a  lovelier  fair 
Than  fiction  can  devise,  or  eloquence  declare, 

Your  vocal  tributes  bring. 
And  you,  ye  winged  choristers,  that  fly 
In  all  the  pensile  gardens  of  the  sky, 

Chant  thro'  th'  enamel'd  grove, 
Stretch  from  the  trembling  leaves  your  litt'e 
With  all  the  wild  variety  of  aitless  notes,  [throats, 

But  let  each  note  be  love. 
Fragrant  Flora,  queen  of  May, 
All  bedight  with  garlands  gay, 
Where  in  the  smooth-shaven  green 
The  spangled  cowslips  variegate  tbescene, 
And  the  rivulet  I  etween, 
Whispers,  murmurs,  sinsrs, 
As  it  stoops,  or  falls,  or  springs  j 
There  spread  a  sofa  of  thy  softest  flowers, 

There  let  the  bridegroom  stay, 
There  let  him  hate  the  light,  and  curse  the 

day, 
And  blame  the  tardy  hours. 

But  see  thetoride — she  comes  with  silent  pace, 
Full  of  majesty  and  love; 
Not  with  a  nobler  grace 
Look'd  the  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
When  erst  ineffably  she  shone 
In  Venus'  irresistible,  enchanting  zone. 

Fhcebusjgreat  god  of  verse,the  nymph  observe, 

Observe  her  well ; 
Then  touch  each  sweetly-trem'lous  nerve 

Of  thy  resounding  shell: 
Her  like  huntress-Dian  paint, 

Modest,  but  without  restraint ; 
From  Pallas  take  her  decent  pace, 
With  Venus  sweeten  all  her  face, 


From  the  Zephyrs  steal  hei  si?hs, 
From  thyself  her  sun-bright  eyes  j 
Then  1-affled,  thou  shall  see, 
That  as  did  Daphne  thee, 
Her  charms  description's  force  shall  fly, 
And  by  no  soft  persuasive  sounds  be  brib'd 

To  conje  within  Invention's  narrow  eye ; 
But  all  indignant  shun  its  grasp,  and  scorn  to  b« 
describ'd. 

Now  see  the  bridegroom  rise, 

Oh!  how  impatient  are  his  joys  ! 
Bring  zephyrs  to  depaint  his  voice, 

Bring  lightning  for  his  eyes. 
He  leaps,  be  springs,  he  flics  into  her  arms. 
With  joy  intense, 
Feeds  ev'ry  sense, 
And  sultanates  o'er  all  her  charms. 
Oh  !  had  I  Virgil's  comprehensive  strain, 
Or  sung  like  Pope,  without  a  word  in  vain, 
Then  should  I  hope  my  numbers  might  con 
tain, 
Engaging  nymph,  thy  boundless  happiness, 

How  arduous  to  express  ! 
Such  may  it  last  to  all  eternity  : 
And  may  thy  lord  with  thee, 
Like  two  coeval  pines  in  Ida's  grove, 
That  interweave  their  verdant  arms  in  love, 
Each  mutual  office  cheerfully  perform, 
And  share  alike  the  sunshine,  and  the  storm  ; 
And  ever,  as  you  flourish  hand  in  hand, 
Both  shade  the  shepherd  and  adorn  the  land, 
Together  with  each  growing  year  arise, 
Indissolubly  Ijnk'd,  and  climb  at  last  the  skies. 


ODE  IX. 

The  Author  apologizes  to  a  Lady  for  his  being  a 
little  Man. 

Natura  nusquam  magis,  quam  in  minimis  tota 
est.  J  LI  H. 

OMyov  TI  pjXcvTE.    HOM. 

YES,  contumelious  fair,  you  scorn 

The  amorous  dwarf  that  courts  you  to  his  arms, 

But  ere  you  leave  him  quite  forlorn, 
And    to  some  youth    gigantic  yield  your 

charms, 

Hear  him — oh  hear  him,  if  you  will  not  try, 
And  let  your  judgment  check  th'  ambition  of 
your  eye. 

Say,  is  it  carnage  makes  the  man  ? 
Is  to  be  monstrous  really  to  be  great  ? 

Say,  is  it  wise  or  just  to  scan 
Your  lover's  worth  by  quantity  or  weight  ? 
Ask  your  mamma  and  nurse,  if  it  be  so ; 
Nurse  and  mamma  I  ween  shall  jointly  answer, 
no. 

The  less  the  body  to  the  view, 
The  soul  (like  springs  in  closer  durance  pent) 

Is  all  exertion,  ever  new, 
Unceasing,  unextinguish'd,  and  unspent  j 
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Still  pouring  forth  executive  desire, 
As  bright,    as  brisk,   and  lasting,  as   the  vestal 
fire. 

Does  thy  young  bosom  pant  for  fame  : 
Woud'st  thovt  be  of  posterity  the  toast  ? 
The  poets  shall  ensure  thy  name, 
Who  magnitude  of  mnd  not  body  boast. 
Laurels  on  bulky  bards  as  rarely  grow, 
As  on  the  sturdy  oak  the  virtuous  misletoe. 

Look  in  the  glass,  survey  that  cheek — 
Where  Flora  has  with  all  her  roses  blush 'd ; 

The  shape  so  tender, — look  so  meek — 
The  breasts  made  to  be  press'd,  not  to   be 

crush'd — 

Then  turn  tome, — turn  with  obliging  eyes, 
Nor  longer  Nature's  works,    in  miniature,   de 
spise. 

Young  Ammon  did  the  world  subdue, 
Yet  had  not  more  external  man  than  I ; 

Ah  !  charmer,  should  I  conquer  you, 

With  him  in  fame,  as  well  as  size,  I'll  vie. 

Then,  scornful  nymph,  come  forth  to  yonder 

grove, 

Where  I  defy,  and  challenge,  all  thy  utmost 
love. 


ODE  XI. 

An  Ode  on  the  26th  of  January,  being  the  Birth- 
Day  of  a  Young  Lady. 

ALL  hail,  and  welcome  joyous  morn, 

Welcome  to  the  infant  year  ; 
Whether  smooth  calms  thy  face  adorn, 

Or  lowering  clouds  appear  ; 
Tho'  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
And  tempests  thro'  the  forests'roar, 

Sweet  Nancy's  voice  shall  soothe  the  sound  ; 
Tho'  darkness  shou'd  invest  the  skies, 
New  day  shall  beam  from  Nancy's  eyes, 

And  bless  all  nature  round. 

Let  but  those  lips  their  sweets  disclose, 

And  rich  perfumes  exhale, 
We  shall  not  want  the  fragrant  rose, 

Nor  miss  the  southern  gale. 
Then  loosely  to  the  winds  unfold, 
Those  radiant  locks  of  burnish'd  gold, 

Or  on  thy  bosom  let  them  rove  ; 
His  treasure-house  there  Cupid  keeps, 
And  hoanls  up,  in  two  snowy  heaps, 

His  stores  of  choicest  love. 

This  day  each,  warmest  wish  be  paid 

To  thee  the  Muse's  pride, 
I  long  to  see  the  blooming  maid 

Chang'dto  the  blushing  bride. 
So  shall  thy  pleasure  and  thy  praise 
Increase  with  the  increasing  day?, 

And  present  joys  exceed  the  past ; 
To  give  and  to  receive  delight, 
Shall  be  thy  task  both  day  and  night, 

While  day  and  night  shall  last. 


ODE  XI. 

ON  TAKING  A  BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE. 

In  allusion  to  Horace.     Book  iii,  Ode  30 
Exegi  monumentum  asre  perennius,  &c. 

'Tis  done:   I  tow'r  to  that  degree, 

And  catch  such  heav'nly  fire, 
That  Horace  ne'er  could  rank  like  me, 

Nor  is  King'schapel  higher1. — 
My  name  in  sure  recording  page 

Shall  time  itself  o'erpow'r2, 
If  no  rude  mice  with  envious  rage 

The  buttery  books  devour. 
A  titles  too  with  added  grace, 

My  name  shall  now  attend, 
Till  to  the  church  with  silent  pact; 

A  nymph  and  priest  ascend*. 
Ev'n  in  the  schools  I  now  rejoice, 

Where  late  I  shook  with  fear, 
Nor  heed  the  moderator's  voice 

I/>ud  thundering  in  my  ear5. 
Then  with  jEolian  flute  I  blow 

A  soft  Italian  lay6, 
Or  where  Cam's  scanty  waters  flow*, 

Releas'd  from  lectures,  stray. 
Meanwhile,  friend  Banks8,  my  merits  claim 

Their  just  reward  from  you, 
For  Horace  bids  us  challenge  fame, 

When  once  that  fame's  our  due', 
Invest  me  with  a  graduate's  gown, 

M  idst  shouts  cf  all  beholders,' 
My  head  with  ample  square-cap  crown10, 

And  deck  with  hood  my  shoulders. 
CAMBRIDGE.  U.A. 


A  MORNING  PIECE, 

OR    AN    HYMN    FOR    THE    HAY-MAKERS. 
ODE    XII. 

Quinetiam  Gallum  noctem  explaudentibus  alii 
Auroram  clara  consuetum  voce  vocare.  LVCRET. 

BRISK  Chanticleer  his  matins  had  begun, 
And  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 
And  thrice  he  call'd  aloud  the  tardy  Sun, 
And  thrice  he  hail'd  the  dawn's  ambiguous 

light; 

Back  to  their  graves  the  fear-begotten  phantomt 
run. 

1  Regali  situ  pyramidum  altius.— 

2  Quod  non  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  &c. 

3  Bachelor. 
4  .— —  Dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacite  virgine  pontifex. 
s Qua  violens 

Obstrepit  Aufidus. 

'  folium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos. 

7  Qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus,  &C. 

8  A  celebrated  taylor. 
9  Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  meritis. • 

•o  Mihi  Delphica 

Lauro  cinge  volens— —  comam. 
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Strong  Labour  got  tip. — With  his  pipe  in  his 

He  stoutly  strode  over  the  dale,  [mouth, 

He  lent  new  perfumes  to  the  breath  of  the 

south, 

On  his  back  hung  his  wallet  and  flail. 
Behind  him  came  Health  from   her  cottage  of 

thatch, 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. 

First  of  the  village  Collin  was  awake, 
And  thus  he  sung  reclining  on  his  rake. 

Now  the  rural  graces  three 

Dance  beneath  yon  maple  tree ; 

First  the  vestal  Virtue,  known 

By  her  adamantine  zone ; 

Next  to  her  in  rosy  pride, 

Sweet  Society  the  bride ; 

Last  Honesty,  full  seemly  drest 

In  her  cleanly  home-spun  vest. 
The  abbey  bells  in  wak'ning  rounds 

The  warning  peal  havegiv'n ; 
And  pious  Gratitude  resounds 

Her  morning  hymn  to  Heav'n. 

All  nature  wakes — the  birds  unlock  their  throats, 
And  mock  the  shepherd's  rustic  notes. 

All  alive  o'er  the  lawn, 

Full  glad  of  the  dawn, 

The  little  lambkins  play, 
Sylvia  and  Sol  arise, — and  all  is  day — 

Come,  my  mates,  let  us  work, 

And  all  hands  to  the  fork, 
While  the  Sun  shines,  our  hay-cocks  to  make, 

So  fine  is  the  day, 

And  so  fragrant  the  hay, 
That  the  meadow's  as  blith  as  the  wake. 

Our  voices  let's  raise 

In  Phoebus's  praise, 
Inspired  by  so  glorious  a  theme, 

Our  musical  words 

Shall  be  join'd  by  the  birds, 
And  we'll  dance  to  the  tune  of  the  stream. 


A  NOON-PIECE; 

OB,     THE  MOWERS   AT  DINNER. 
ODE   XIII. 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  prege  languido, 
Rivumque  fessus  quaDrit,  &  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,  caretque 

Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis.  HOB. 

THE  Sun  is  now  too  radiant  to  behold, 
And  vehement  he  shrds  his  liquid  rays  of  gold  : 
No  cloud  appears  thro'  all  the  wide  expanse ; 

And  short,  but  yet  distinct  and  clear, 

To  the  wanton  whistling  air 
The  mimic  shadows  dauce. 

Fat  Mirth,  and  Gallantry  the  gay, 
And  romping  Kcstiisy 'gin  play. 
Now  myriads  of  young  Cupids  rise, 
And  open  all  their  joy-bright  eyes, 
Filling  with  infant  prate  the  grove, 
And  lisp  in  sweetly-fault'ring  love 


In  the  middle  of  the  ring, 

Mad  with  May,  and  wild  of  wing, 

Fire-ey'd  Wantonness  shall  sing. 

By  the  rivulet  on  the  rushes, 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  bushes, 
Where  the  ever-faithful  Tray, 
Guards  the  dumplins  and  the  whey, 
Collin  Clout  and  Yorkshire  Will 
From  the  leathern  bottle  swill. 

Their  scythes  upon  the  adverse  bank 
Glitter  'mongst  th'  entangled  trees, 

Where  the  hazles  form  a  rank, 
And  court'sy  to  the  courting  breeze. 

Ah!  Harriot!  sovereign  mistress  of  my  heart, 
Could  I  thee  to  these  meads  decoy, 

New  grace  to  each  fair  object  thou'dst  impart, 
And  heighten  ev'iy  scene  to  perfect  joy. 

On  a  bank  of  fragrant  thyme, 
Beneath  yon  stately,  shadowy  pine, 
We'll  with  the  well-disguised  hook 
Cheat  the  tenants  of  the  brook  ; 
Or  where  coy  Daphne's  thickest  shade 
Drives  amorous  Phoebus  from  the  glade,  * 
There  read  Sidney's  high-wrought  stories 
Of  ladies  charms  and  heroes  glories  ; 
Thence  fir.'d,the  sweet  narration  act, 
And  kiss  the  fiction  into  fact. 

Or  satiate  with  Nature's  random  scenes, 
Let's  to  the  gardens  regulated  greens, 

Where  taste  and  elegance  command 

Art  to  lend  her  daedal  hand, 

Where  Flora's  flock,  by  nature  wild, 

To  discipline  are  reconcil'd, 

And  laws  and  order  cultivate, 

Quite  civiliz'd  into  a  state. 

From  the  Sun  and  from  the  show'r, 

Haste  we  to  yon  boxen  bow'r, 

Secluded  from  the  teasing  pry 

Of  Argus'  curiosity :  • 

There,  while  Phoebus'  golden  Inean, 

The  gay  meridian  is  seen, 

Ere  decays  the  lamp  of  light,      f  night — 

And  length'ning  shades    stretch    out  to 

Seize,  seize  the  hint — each  hour  improve 

(This  is  morality  in  love) 

Lend,  lend  thine  hand — O  let  me  view 

Thy  parting  breasts,  sweet  avenue  ! 

Then, — then  thy  lips,  the  coral  cell 

Where  all  th'  ambrosial  kisses  dwell  ! 

Thus  we'll  each  sultry  noon  employ 

In  day-dreams  of  ecstatic  joy. 


A  NIGHT-PIECE. 

OR,  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

ODE     XIV. 
Dicetur  merita  nox  quoque  ncenia, 


HOR. 


'TwAs  when  bright  Cynthia  with  her  silver  car, 

Soft  stealing  from  Endymion's  bed, 
Had  call'd  forth  ev'ry  glit'ring  star, 
And  up  th'  ascent  of  Heav'n  her  brilliant  host  had 
led. 
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Night  with  all  her  negro  train> 
Took  possession  of  the  plain  } 
In  an  hearse  she  rode  reclin'dj 
Drawn  by  screech-owls  slow  and  blind  : 
Close  to  her,  with  printless  feet, 
Crept  Stillness  in  a  winding  sheet. 
Next  to  her  deaf  Silence  was  seen, 
Treading  on  tip-toes  over  the  green  • 
Softly,  lightly,  gently  she  trips, 
Still  holding  her  fingers  seal'd  to  her  lips. 

You  could  not  see  a  sight, 
You  could  not  hear  a  sound, 

But  what  confess'd  the  night, 
And  horrour  deepen'd  round. 

Beneath  a  myrtle's  melancholy  shade, 
Sophron  the  wise  was  laid : 
And  to  the  answ'ring  wood  these  sounds  convey'd: 
While  others  toil  within  the  town, 
And  to  fortune  smile  or  frown, 
Fond  of  trifles,  fond  of  toys, 
And  married  to  that  woman,  Noise  j 
Sacred  Wisdom  be  my  care, 
And  fairest  Virtue,  Wisdom's  heir. 

His  speculations  thus  the  sage  begun, 

When,  lo  !  the  neighbouring  bell 
In  solemn  sound  struck  one  :-^- 

He  starts — and  recollects —  he  was  engag'd  to 

Nell. 
Then  up  be  sprang  nimble  and  light, 

And  rapp'd  at  fair  Ele'nor's  door  j 
He  laid  aside  virtue  that  night, 

And  next  morn  por'd  in  Plato  for  more, 


OAT  MISS*  •  •*. 
ODE  XV. 

J-'ONG,  with  undistinguish'd  flame, 
I  lov'd  each  fair,  each  witty  dame. 
My  heart  the  belle-assembly  gain'd, 
And  all  an  equal  sway  maintain'd. 

But  when  you  came,  you  stood  confess'd 
Sole  sultana  of  my  breast  j 
Foryoueclips'd,  supremely  fair, 
t     All  the  whole  seraglio  there. 

In  this  her  mien,  in  that  her  grace, 
In  a  third  1  lov'd  a  face  ; 
But  you  in  ev'ry  feature  shine 
Universally  divine. 

What  can  those  tumid  paps  excel, 
Do  they  sink,  or  do  they  swell  ? 
While  those  lovely  wanton  eyes 
Sparkling  meet  them,  as  they  rise. 

Thus  is  silver  Cynthia  seen, 
Glistening  o'er  the  glassy  green, 
While  attracted  swell  the  waves, 
Emerging  from  their  inmost  caves. 

When  to  sweet  sounds  your  steps  you  suit, 
And  weave,  the  minuet  to  the  lute, 


Heav'ns !  how  you  glide ! — her  neck — her  chest- 
Does  she  move,  or  does  she  rest  ? 

As  those  roguish  eyes  advance, 
Let  me  catch  their  side-long  glance, 
Soon — or  they'll  elude  my  sight, 
Quick  as  lightning,  and  as  bright. 

Thus  the  bashful  Pleiad  cheats 
The  gazer's  eye,  and  still  retreats, 
Then  peeps  again — then  skulks  unseen, 
Veil'd  behind  the  azare  skreen. 

Like  the  ever-toying  dove, 
Smile  immensity  of  love ; 
Be  Venus  in  each  outward  part, 
And  wear  the  vestal  in  your  heart. 

When  I  ask  a  kiss,  or  so— 

Grant  it  with  a  begging  nc, 

And  let  each  rose  that  decks  your  face 

Blush  assent  to  my  embrace. 


ON  THE  FIFTH  OF  DECEMBER, 

BEINC  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUKC  LADY, 

ODE  XVI. 

HAIL,  eldest  of  the  monthly  train, 

Sire  of  the  winter  drear, 
December,  in  whose  iron  reign 

Expires  the  chequer'd  year, 
rlush  all  the  blust'ring  blasts  that  blow., 
\nd  proudly  plum'd  in  silver  snow, 

Smile  gladly  on  this  blest  of  days. 
[Tie  livery'd  clouds  shall  on  thee  wait, 
And  Phoebus  shine  in  all  his  state 
With  more  than  summer  rays. 

fho'  jocund  June  may  justly  boast 

Long  days  and  happy  hours, 
?ho'  August  be  Pomona's  host, 

And  May  be  crown'd  with  flow'rs  ; 
'ell  June,  his  tire  and  crimson  dies, 
5y  Harriot's  blush  and  Harriot's  eyes, 

Eclips'd  and  vanquish'd,  fade  away  J 
'ell  August,  thou  canst  let  him  see 
A  richer,  riper  fruit  than  he, 

A  sweeter  flow'r  than  May. 


ODE  FOR  MUSIC 
ON  SAINT  CECILIA'S  DAY. 
lane  Vos,  Pierides  festis  cantate  calendis, 

Et  testudinea,  Phoebe  superbe,  lyra 
Hoc  solenne  sacrum  multos  celebretur  in  annos, 
Dignior  est  vestro  nulla  puella  choro. 

TJBULLUS. 


PREFACE. 

L*HE    author  of  the  following  piece  has  been 
old,  that  the  writing  an  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 

1  Miss  Harriot  Pratt  of  Downham,  in  Norfolk, 
o  whom  our  author  was  long  and  unsuccessfully 
ttaehed,  and  who  was  the  subject  also  of  the 
;ramb.  Ballad,  and  other  verses  in  this  collec- 
ion.  C. 
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after  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Pope,  would  be  great 
presumption,   which  is  the  reason  he  detains  the 
reader  in  this  place  to  make  an  apology,  much 
acainst  his  will,  he  having  all  due  contempt  for 
the  impertinence  of  prefaces.     In  the  first  place 
then,  it  will  be  a  little  hard  (he  thinks)  if  he 
should  be  particularly  mark'd  out  for  censure, 
many  others  having  written  on  the  same  subject 
without  any  such  imputations;  but  they,  (it  may 
be)  did  nor  live  long  enough  to  be  laughed  at,  or, 
by  some  lucky  means  or  other,  escaped  those 
shrewd  remarks,  which,  it  seems,  are  reserved 
for  him.     In  the  second  place,  this  subject  was 
not  his  choice,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  a  gen 
tleman  very  eminent  in  the  science  of  music,  for 
whom  he  has  a  great  friendship,  and  who  is,  by 
his  good  sense  and  humanity,  as  much  elevated 
above  the  generality  of  mankind,   as  by  his  ex 
quisite  art  he  is  above  most  of  his  profession. 
The  request  of  a  friend,  undoubtedly,  will  be 
sneered  at  by  some  as  a  stale  and  antiquated  apo 
logy  :    it  is  a  very  good  one  notwithstanding, 
which,  is  manifest  even  from  it's  triteness;  for  it 
can  never  be  imagined,  that  so  many  excellent 
authors,    as    well    as  bad  ones,     would    have 
made  use  of  it,  had  they  not  been  convinced  of 
it's  cogency.     As  for  the  writer  of  this  piece,  he 
will  rejoice  in  being  derided,  not  only  for  oblig 
ing  his  friends,  but  any  honest  man  whatsoever, 
so  far  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  a  person  of  his 
mean  abilities.     He  does  not  pretend  to  equal 
the  rery  worst  parts  of  the  two  celebrated  per 
formances  already  extant  on  the  subject  j  which 
acknowledgment  alone  will,   with  the  good-na 
tured  and  judicious,  acquit  him  of  presumption ; 
because  these  pieces,  however  excellent  upon 
the  whole,    are  net   without  their  blemishes. 
There  is  in  them  both  an  exact  unity  of  design, 
which  though  in  compositions  of  another  nature 
a  beauty,    is  an  impropriety  in  the   Pindaric, 
which  should  consist  in  the  vehemence   of  sud 
den  and  unlook'd  for  transitions:     hence  chiefly 
it  derives  that  enthusiastic    fire  and  wildness, 
which,  greatly  distinguish  it  from  other  species 
ef  poesy.     In  the  first  stanza  of  Dryden1  and  in 
the  fifth  of  Pope2,  there  is  an  air,  which  is  so 
far  from  being  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  an  ode, 
that  it  would  make  no  considerable  figure  in  a 
ballad.     And  lastly,  they  both  conclude  with  a 
turn  which  has  something  too  epigrammatical  in 
it.     Batingthese  trifles,  they  aie  incomparably 
beautiful  and  great ;  neither  is  there  to  be  found 
two  more  finish'd  pieces  of  lyric  poetry  in  our 
language,  L' Allegro   and  II  Penseroso  of  Milton 
excepted.  which  are  the  finest  in  any.    Dryden's 
is  the  more  sublime  and  magnificent;  but  Pope's 
is  the  more  elegant  and  correct;   Dryden  has  the 
fire  and  spirit  of  Pindar,  and  Pope  has  ihe  terse 

1  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair, 

None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

2  Thus  song  cou'd  prevail 
O'er  Death,  and  o'er  HelJ, 

A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ! 
Tho'  Fate  had  frst  bouiia  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her. 

Yet  Music  and  Love  were  victorious. 


ness  and  purity  of  Horace.  Dryden's  is  certainly 
the  more  elevated  performance  of  the  two,  but 
jy  no  means  so  much  so  as  people  in  general  will 
nave  it.  There  are  few  that  will  allow  any  sort 
of  comparison  to  be  made  between  them.  This 
is  in  some  measure  owing  to  that  prevailing  but 
absurd  custom  which  has  obtained  from  Horace's* 
ime  even  to  this  day,  viz.  of  preferring  authors 
to  the  bays  by  seniority.  Had  Mr.  Pope  written 
first,  the  mob,  that  judge  by  this  rule,  would 
have  given  him  the  preference ;  and  the  rather, 
jecause  in  this  piece  he  does  not  deserve  it. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude,  without 
taking  notice  of  a  fine  subject  for  an  ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  which  was  suggested  to  the  author 
by  his  friend  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Comber,  late  of  Jesus  College  in  this  university; 
that  is  David's  playing  to  king  Saul  when  he  was 
troubled  with  the  evil  spirit.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  hint  at  first,  but  at  length  was 
deterred  from  improving  it  by  the  greatness  of 
the  subject,  and  lie  thinks  not  without  reason. 
The  chusing  too  high  subjects  has  been  the  ruin 
of  many  a  tolerable  genius.  There  is  a  good 
rule  which  Fresnoy  prescribes  to  the  painters; 
which  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  poets. 

Supremam  in  tabulis  lucem  captare  dici 
Insanus  labor  artificumj  cum  attingere  tan- 
turn  [Incem ; 
Non  pigmenta  queant:  auream  sed  Vespere 
Sea  modicum   mane   albeutem;  sive  a:theris 

actam 

Posthyemen  nimbis  transfuso  sole  caducam; 
Seu  nebulis  sultam  accipient,  tonitniquc  ru- 
bentem. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Stanza  I,  II.  Invocation  of  men  and  angels  to- 
join  in  the  praise  of  S.  Cecilia-.  The  divine 
origin  of  music.  Stanza  III.  Art  of  music, 
or  it's  miraculous  power  over  the  brute  and  in 
animate  creation  exemplified  in  Waller;  and 
Stanza  IV,  V,  in  Arion.  Stanza  VI.  the  na 
ture  of  music,  or  it's  power  over  the  passions. 
Instances  of  this  in  it's  exciting  pity.  Stanza 
VII.  In  promoting  courage  and  military  vir 
tue.  Stanza  V III.  Excellency  of  church  mu 
sic.  Air  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Purcell. — 
Praise  of  the  crgan  and  it's  in»entress  Saint 
Cecilia. 

L 

FROM  your  lyre-encnanted  tow'rs, 

Ye  musically  myslic  pow'rs, 

Ye,  that  inform  the  tuneful  spheres, 

Inaudible  to  mortal  ears, 

While  each  orb  in  ether  swims 

Accordant  to  th'  inspiring  hymns  ; 

3  It  seems  to  have  been  otherwise  in  Homer's  time: 
Twv  yap  «toT«»  juaXXoy  eTrixXgtair*  ay9^a-irai 
HTIS  aKUdiniff-o-t  viana,Tn  a^f  iWjXnTau 

Homer  Odyss.  «. 

And  Pindar  would  have  it  otherwise  in  his. 


oivov,  ayfita  J' 


mi  y\  ITitXctfey 


-Olymp.9. 


ODE  ON  St.  CECILIA'S  DAf . 


Hither  Paradise  remove 
Spirits  of  Harmony  and  Love  ! 
Thou  too,  divine  Urania,  deign  t'  appear, 
And  with  thy  sweetly-solemn  lute 
To  the  grand  argument  the  numbers  suit ; 

Such  as  sublime  and  elf  ar, 

Replete  with  heavenly  love, 
Charm  th'  enraptur'd  souls  above. 
Disdainful  of  fantastic  play, 

Mix  on  your  ambrosial  tongue 

Weight  of  sense  with  sound  of  song, 

And  be  angelically  gay. 
CHORUS. 

Disdainful,  &c.  &c, 
II. 

And  you,  ye  sons  of  Harmony  below, 

How  little  less  than  angels,  when  ye  sing  T 
With  emulation's  kindling  warmth  shall  glow, 
And  from  your  mellow-modulating  throats 
The  tribute  of  your  grateful  notes 
In  union  of  piety  shall  bring. 
Shall  Echo  from  her  vocal  cave 
Repay  each  note,  the  shepherd  gave, 
And  shall  not  we  our  mistress  praise 
And  give  her  back  theborrow'd  lays  ? 
But  farther  still  our  praises  we  pursue  ; 
For  ev'n  Cecilia,  mighty  maid, 
Confess'd  she  had  superior  aid — 
She  did — and  other  rites  to  greater  pow'rs  are  due. 
Higher  swell  the  sound  and  higher: 
Let  the  winged  numbers  climb: 
To  the  Heav"n  of  Heav'ns  aspire, 
Solemn,  sacred,  and  sublime: 
From  Heav'n  music  took  it's  rise, 
Return  it  to  it's  native  skies. 

CHORUS. 

Higher  swell  the  sound,  Sue.  &c. 
HI. 

Music's  a  celestial  art; 

Cease  to  wonder  at  it'spow'r, 
Tho'  lifeless  rocks  to-  motion  start, 

Tho'  trees  dance  lightly  from  the  bow'r, 
Tho'  rolling  floods  in  sweet  suspense 
Are  held,  and  listen  into  sense. 
In  Fenhurst's  plains  when  Waller,  sick  with  love, 
Has  found  some  silent  solitary  grove, 
Where  the  vague  Moon-beams  pour  a  silver  flooi 
Of  trem'lous  light  athwart  th'  unshaven  wood, 

Within  an  hoary  indss-grown  cell, 
He  lays  his  careless  limbs  without  reserve, 
And  strikes,  impetuous  strikes  each  quer'lou 

nerve 

Of  his  resounding  shell. 
In  all  the  woods,  in  all  the  plains 
Around  a  lively  stillness  reigns; 
The  deer  approach  the  secret  scene, 
And  weave  their  way  thro'  labyrinths  green 
While  Philomela  learns  the  lay, 
And  answers  from  the  neighbouring  bay. 
But  Medway,  melancholy  mute, 

Gently  on  his  urn  reclines, 
And  all  attentive  to  the  lute, 

In  uncomplaining  anguish  pines  : 
The  crystal  waters  weep  away, 
And  bear  the  tidings  to  the  sea : 
Neptune  in  the  boisterous  seaa 


Spreads  the  placid  bed  of  pearfe, 

While  each  blast, 

Or  breathes  it's  last, 
Or  just  does  sigh  a  symphony  and  cease. 

CHORUS. 
Neptune,  &c.  &c. 

IV. 
Behold  Arion — on  the  stern  he  stands 

Pall'd  in  theatrical  attire, 

To  the  mute  strings  he  moves  th'  enli%''ning  hands, 
Great  in  distress,  and  wakes  the  golden  lyre: 
While  in  a  tender  Orthian  strain 
He  thus  accosts  the  mistress  of  the  main : 
By  the  brisht  beams  of  Cynthia's  eyeS 
Thro'  which  your  waves  attracted  rise, 

And  actuate  the  hoary  deep ; 
By  the  secret  coral  cell, 
Where  love,  and  joy,  and  Neptune  dwell 
And  peaceful  floods  in  silence  sleep ; 
By  the  sea-flow 'rs,  that  immerge 
Their  heads  around  the  grotto's  verge, 

Dependent  from  the  stooping  stem; 
By  each  roof-suspended  drop, 
That  lightly  lingers  on  the  top, 
And  hesitates  into  a  gem ; 
By  thy  kindred  wat'ry  gods, 
The  lakes,  the  riv'lets,  founts  and  floods, 
And  all  the  pow'rs  that  live  unseen 
.  Underneath  the  liquid  green; 
Great  Amphitrite  (for  thou  can'st  bind 
The  storm  and  regulate  the  wind) 
tence  waft  me,  fair  goddess,  oh,  waft  me  awsyr 
ecure  from  the  men  and  the  monsters  of  prey  ! 

CHORUS. 
Great  Amphttrite,  &c.  &c. 

V. 

He  sung — The  winds  are  charm'd  to  sleep, 
Soft  stillness  steals  along  the  deep, 
The  Tritons  and  the  Nereids  sigh 
In  soul-reflecting  sympathy, 
And  all  the  audience  of  waters  weep, 
lut  Amphitrite  her  Dolphin  sends — *  the  same, 
iVhich  erst  to  Neptune  brought  the  nobly  perjur'd 

dame — 

Pleas'd  to  obey,  the  beauteous  monster  flies, 
And  on  his  scales  as  the  gilt  Sun-beams  play, 
Ten  thousand  variegated  dies 

In  copious  streams  of  lustre  rise, 
Rise  o'er  the  level  main  and  signify  his  way — 

And  now  the  joyous  bard,  in  triumph  bore, 
Rides  the  voluminous  wave,  and  makes. the  wish'd 

for  shore. 

Come,  ye  festive,  social  throng 
Who  sweep  the  lyre,  or  pour  the  song^ 
Your  noblest  melody  employ, 
Such  as  becomes  the  mouth  of  joy, 
Bring  the  sky-aspiring  thought, 
With  bright  expression  richly  wrought, 
And  hail  the  Muse  ascending  on  her  throne, 
The  main  at  length  subdued,  and  all  the  world 
her  own, 

CHORUS. 
Come,  ye  festive,  &c.  &c. 

*•  Fabulantur  Graeci  hanc  perpetuam  Deis  vir- 
ginitatem  vobisse  :  sed  cum  a  Neptuno  sollicita- 
retur  ad  Atlantem  confugisse,  ubi  a  Delphino 
persuasa  Neptuno  assensit.  Utlius  GyraMus. 
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VI. 


But  oW  th'  affections  too  she  claims  the  sway, 
Pierces  thehumanheart,and  steals  the  soul  awaj 
And  as  attractive  sounds  move  high  or  low, 
Th'  obedient  ductile  passions  ebb  and  flow. 
Has  any  nymph  her  faithful  lover  lost, 
And  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
And  all  the  day-dreams  of  the  light, 
In  sorrow's  tempest  turbulently  tost — 

From  her  cheeks  the  roses  die, 
The  radiations  vanish  from  her  Sun-bright  eye, 
And  her  breast,  the  throne  of  love, 
Can  hardly,  hardly,  hardly  move, 

To  send  th'  ambrosial  sigh. 
But  let  the  skilful  bard  appear, 
And  pour  the  sounds  medicinal  in  her  ear  ; 
Sing  some  sad,  some  plaintive  ditty, 
Steept  in  tears,  that  endless  flow, 
Melancholy  notes  of  pity, 

Notes  that  mean  a  world  of  woe  ; 
She  too  shall  sympathize,  she  too  shall  moan, 
And  pitying  others'  sorrows  sigh  away  her  own. 

CHORUS. 

Sing  some  sad,  some  &c.  &C. 

VII. 

Wake,  wake,  the  kettle-drum,  prolong 
The  swelling  trumpet's  silver  song, 
And  let  the  kindred  accents  pass 
Thro'  the  horn's  meandring  brass. 
Arise — The  patriot  Muse  invites  to  war, 
And  mounts  Bellona's  brazen  car ; 
While  Harmony,  terrific  maid  ! 
Appears  in  martial  pomp  array'd : 
The  sword,  the  target,  and  the  lance 
She  wields,  and  as  she  moves,  exalts  the  Pyrrhic 

dance. 

Trembles  the  Earth,  resound  the  skies — 
Swift  o'er  the  fleet,  the  camp  she  flies 
With  thunder  in  her  voice  and  lightning  inher  eyes. 
The  gallant  warriors  engage 
With  inextinguishable  rage, 

And  hearts  unchill'd  with  fear ; 

Fame  numbers  all  the  chosen  bands, 

Full  in  the  front  fair  Vict'ry  stands 

And  Triumph  crowns  the  rear. 


CHORUS. 
TJie  gallant  warriors,  &c.  &c. 

VIII. 

But  hark  the  temple's  hollow'd  roof  resounds, 
And  Purcell  lives  along  the  solemn  sounds — 
Mellifluous,  yet  manly  too, 

He  pours  his  strains  along, 
As  from  the  lion  Sampson  flew, 

Comes  sweetness  from  the  strong. 
Not  like  the  soft  Italian  swains, 

He  trills  the  weak  enervate  strains, 

Where  sense  and  music  are  at  strife; 
His  vigorous  notes  with  meaning  teem, 
With  fire,  with  force  explain  the  theme, 

And  sing  the  subject  into  life. 
Attend — he  sings  Cecilia — matchless  dame  ! 

'Tis  she — 'tis  she. — fond  to  extend  her  fame, 
On  the  loud  chords  the  notes  conspire  to  stay, 
And  sweetly  swell  into  a  long  delay, 

And  dwell  delighted  on  her  name. 


Blow  on,  ye  sacred  organs,  blow1, 
In  tones  magnificently  slow ; 
Such  is  the  music,  such  the  lays, 
Which  suit  your  fair  inventress'  praise  J 
While  round  religious  silence  reigns, 
And  loitering  winds  expect  the  strain*. 
Hail  majestic  mournful  measure, 
Source  of  many  a  pensive  pleasure! 
Best  pledge  of  love  to  mortals  eriv'n, 
As  pattern  of  the  rest  of  Heav'n  ! 
And  thou  chief  honour  of  the  veil, 
Hail,  harmonious  Virgin,  hail ! 
When  Death  shall  blot  out  every  name, 
And  Time  shall  break  the  trump  of  Fame, 

Angels  may  listen  to  thy  lute  j 
Tiy  pow'r  shall  last,  thy  bays  shall  bloom, 
Vhen  tongues  shall  cease,  and  worlds  consume, 
And  all  the  tuneful  spheres  be  mute. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

Vhen  Death  shall  blot  out  every  name,  &c. 


HYMN 
TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING, 

ON  RECOVERY  FROM  A  DANGEROUS  FIT  OF  ILLKESfc , 


TO  DOCTOR  JAMES. 


DEAR  SIR, 


AVING  made  an  humble  offering  to  him,  *ith« 
ut  whose  blessing  your  skill,  admirable  as  it  is, 
oulu  have  been  to  no  purpose,  I  think  myself 
)ound  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  to  render  my 
next  acknowledgments  to  you,  who,  under  God, 
restored  me  to  health  from  as  violent  and  dan 
gerous  a  disorder,  as  perhaps  ever  man  survived* 
And  my  thanks  become  more  particularly  your 
just  tribute,  since  this  was  the  third  time,  that 
your  judgment  and  medicines  rescued  me  from 
the  g  rave,  permit  me  to  say,  in  a  manner  almost 
miraculous. 

If  it  be  meritorious  to  have  investigated  medi 
cines  for  the  cure  of  distempers,  either  overlook 
ed  or  disregarded  by  all  your  predecessors,  mil 
lions  yet  unborn  will  celebrate  the  man,  who 
wrote  the  Medicinal  Dictionary,  and  invented 
the  Fever  Powder. 

Let  such  considerations  as  thesej  arm  you  with 
constancy  against  the  impotent  attacks  of  those 
whose  interest  interferes  with  that  of  mankind  ; 
and  let  it  hot  displease  you  to  have  those  for  youfr 
particular  enemies,  who  are  foes  to  the  public 
in  general. 

It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  re 
tailers  of  medicines  should  zealously  oppose 
whatever  might  endanger  tlieir  trade  j  but  'tis 
amazing  that  there  should  be  any  physicians 
mercenary  and  mean  enough  to  pay  their  court 
to,  and  ingratiate  themselves  with,  such  per 
sons,  by  the  strongest  efforts  to  prejudice  the 
inventor  of  the  Fever  Powder  at  the  expense  of 
honour,  dignity,  and  conscience.  Believe  me 
however,  and  let  this  be  a  part  of  your  consola 
tion,  that  there  are  very  few  physicians  in  Bri 
tain,  who  were  born  gentlemen,  and  whose  for 
tunes  place  them  above  such  sordid  dependen- 
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cies,  who  do  not  think  and  speak  of  you,  as  I 
do. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

your  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

C.  SMART. 

WHEN  Israel's  ruler  '  on  the  royal  bed 

In  anguish  and  in  perturbation  lay, 
The  down  reliev'd  not  his  anointed  head, 

And  rest  gave  place  to  horrour  and  dismay. 
Fast  flow'd  the  tears,  high  heav'd  each  gasping 

sigh 

When  God's  own  prophet  thunder'd — Monarch, 
thou  must  die. 

"  And  must  I  go,"  th'  illustrious  mourner  cry'd, 
"I  whohaveserv'dthee  still  in  faith  and  truth, 

Whose  snow-white  conscience  no  fowl  crime  has 

died 
From  youth  to  manhood,  infancy  to  youth, 

Like  David,  who  have  still  rever'd  thy  word 

The  sovereign  of  myself  and  servant  of  the  Lord!" 

The  judge  Almighty  heard  his  suppliant's  moan, 
Repeal'd  his  sentence,  and  his  health  restor'd ; 

The  beams  of  mercy  on  his  temples  shone, 
Shot  from  that  Heaven  to  which  his  sighs  had 

The  Sun  retreated  3  at  his  maker's  nod    [soar'd  j 

And  miracles  confirm  the  genuine  work  of  God. 

But,  O  immortals !  What  bad  I  to  plead    [lance, 
When  Death  stood  o'er  me  with  his  threat'ning 

When  reason  left  me  in  the  time  of  need, 
And  sense  was  lost  in  terrour  or  in  trance, 

My  sinking  soul  was  with  my  blood  inflam'd, 

And  the  celestial  image  sunk,defac'd  and  maim'd. 

I  sent  back  memory,  in  heedful  guise, 
To  search  the  records  of  preceding  years  ; 

Home,  like  the  raven  to  the  ark^,  she  flies, 
Croaking  bad  tidings  to  my  trembling  ears : 

O  Sun,  again  that  thy  retreat  was  made, 

And  threw  my  follies  back  into   the  friendly 
shade ! 

But  who  are  they,  that  bid  affliction  cease ! — 
Redemption  and  forgiveness,  heavenly  sounds! 

Behold  the  dove  that  brings  the  branch  of  peace, 
Behold  thebalm  that  heals  the  gaping  wounds — 

Vengeance  divine's  by  penitence  supprest — 

She  struggles  with  the  angel,  conquers,  and  is> 
blest4. 

Yet  hold,  presumption,  nor  too  fondly  climb, 
And  thou  too  hold,  O  horrible  despair  ! 

In  man  humility's  alone  sublime, 

Who  diffidently  hopes  he's  Christ's  own  care — 

O  all-sufficient  Lamb!   in  death's  dread  hour 

Thy  merits  who  shall  slight,  or  who  can  doub 
thy  power  ? 

But  soul-rejoicing  health  again  returns, 
The  blood  meanders  gentle  in  each  vein, 

The  lamp  of  life  renew'd  with  vigour  burns, 
And  exil'd  reason  takes  her  seat  again — 

Brisk  leaps  the  heart,  the  mind's  at  large  once 
more, 

To  love,  to  praise,  to  bless,  to  wonder  and  adore 

1  Hezekiah  vi.  Isaiah  xxxviii. 

2  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  3  Gen.  viii.  7. 

+  Gen.  xxxii.  '24,  25,  96,  '27.  28. 


The  virtuous  partner  of  my  nuptial  bands, 
Appear'd  a  widow  to  my  frantic  sight ; 

My  little  prattlers  lifting  up  their  hands, 
Beckon  me  back  to  them,  to  life,  and  light; 

[  come,  ye  spotless  sweets  !  I  come  again, 

Nor  have  your  tears  been  shed,  nor  have  ye  knelt 
in  vain. 

All  glory  to  th'  Eternal,  to  th'  Immense, 

All  glory  to  th'  Omniscient  and  Good,    [tense, 

Whose  powr's  uncircumscrib'd,  whose  love's  in- 
But  yet  whose  justice  ne'er  could  be  withstood. 

Except  thro'  him — thro'  him,  who  stands  alone, 

Of  worth,    of  weight   allow'd  for  all  mankind 
t'  atone ! 

He  rais'd  the  lame,  the  lepers  he  made  whole, 
He  fix'd  the  palsied  nerves  of  weak  decay, 

He  drove  out  Satan  from  the  tortur'd  soul, 
And  to  the  blind  gave  or  restor'd  the  clay, — 

Nay  more, — far  more  unequal'd  pangs  sustain'd, 

Till  his  lost  fallen  flock  his  taintless  blood  regaiu'd. 

My  feeble  feet  refus'd  my  body's  weight, 
Nor  wou'd  my  eyes  admit  the  glorious  light, 

My  nerves  Convuls'd  shook  fearful  of  their  fate, 
My  mind  lay  open  to  the  powers  of  night. 

He  pitying  did  a  second  birth  bestow 

A  birth  of  joy — not  like  the  first  of  tears  and  woe. 

Ye  strengthen'd  feet,  forth  to  his  altar  move; 
Quicken,  ye  new-strung  nerves,  th'  enraptur'd 

lyre; 
Ye  Heav'n-directed  eyes,  o'erflow  with  love; 

Glow,  glow,  my  soul,  with  pure  seraphic  fire  ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words  no  more  his  mandates 

break, 

But  to  his  endless  glory   work,  conceive,  and  • 
speak. 

O  !  penitence,  to  virtue  near  allied, 

Thou  can'st  new  joys  e'en  to  the  blest  impart  J 
The list'ning angels  lay  their  harps  aside 

To  hear  the  music  of  thy  contrite  heart ; 
And  Heav'n  itself  wears  a  more  radiant  face, 
When  charity  presents  thee  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Chief  of  metallic  forms  is  regal  gold5 ; 

Of  elements,  the  limpid  fount  that  flows  ; 
Give  me  'mongst  gems  the  brilliant  to  behold; 

O'er  Flora's  flock  imperial  is  the  rose: 
Above  all  birds  the  sov'reign  eagle  soars ; 
And  monarch  of  the  field  the  lordly  lion  roars. 

What  can  with  great  Leviathan  compare, 
Who  takes  his  pastime  in  the  mighty  main? 

What,  like  the  Sun,  shines  thro'  the  realms  of  air, 
And  gilds  and  glorifies  th'  ethereal  plain  ? — 

Yet  what  are  these  to  man,  who  bears  the  sway ; 

For  all  was  made  for  him to  serve  and  to 

obey. 

Thus  in  high  Heaven  charity  is  great, 
Faith,  hope,  devotion  hold  a  lower  place  ; 

On  her  the  cherubs  and  the  seraphs  wait, 
Her,  every  virtue  courts,  and  every  grace ; 

See  !  on  the  right,  close  by  th'  Almighty's  th  -  one, 

In  him  she  shines  confest,  who  came  to  make 
her  known. 

S  Find.  Olymp.  1. 
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Deep-rooted  in  my  heart  then  let  her  grow, 
That  for  the  past  the  future  may  atone  ; 

That  I  may  act  what  thou  hast  giv'n  to  know, 
That  I  may  live  for  thee  and  thee  alone, 

And  justify  those  sweetest  words  from  Heav'n, 

''That  he  shall  love  thce  most  to  whom  thou'st 
most  forgiven.6" 


ETERNITY  OF  THE  SUPREME 
BEING, 

A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 


A  CLAUSE  OP 

MR.  SEATON's  WILL, 
Dated  Oct.  8,  1738. 

1  GIVE  my  Kislingbury  estate  to  the  university 
Of  Cambridge  for  ever:  the  rents  of  which  shall 
be  disposed  of  yearly  by  the  vice-chancellor  for 
the  time  being,  as  he  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
master  of  Clare- Hall,  and  the  Greek  professor 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
agree.  Which  three  persons  aforesaid  shall  give 
out  a  subject,  which  subject  shall  for  the  first 
year  be  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  or  attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  the  suc 
ceeding  years,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted ;  and 
afterwards  the  subject  shall  be  either  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  Purity  of  Heart,  &c. 
or  whatever  else  may  be  judged  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  master  of  Clare-Hall,  and  Greek 
professor  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  recommendation  of  vir 
tue.  And  they  shall  yearly  dispose  of  the  rent 
of  the  above  estate  to  that  master  of  arts,  whose 
poem  on  the  subject  given  shall  be  best  approved 
by  them.  Which  poem  I  ordain  to  be  always  in 
English,  and  to  be  printed,  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  product  of 
the  estate,  and  the  residue  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  composer  of  the  poem,  or  ode,  or  copy  of 
rerses. 

WE  the  underwritten,  do  assign  Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  reward  to  C.  Smart,  M.  A.  for  this 
poem  on  The  Eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  direct  the  said  poem  to  be  printed,  accord 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  will. 

FCM.  KEENE,  vice-chancellor. 
J.  Witcox,  master  of  Clare-Hall. 
March  25,  1730, 


H.Mt,  wond'rons  Being,  who  in  pow'r  supreme 
Exists  from  everlasting,  whose  great  name 
Deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  every  atom, 
The  air,  the  earth  or  azure  main  contains, 
la  un'tecypher'd  characters  is  wrote — 
Incomprehensible! — O  what  can  words, 
The  weak  interpreters  of  mortal  thoughts, 

•Lukevii.  41,  42,  43. 


Or  what  can  thoughts  (tho'  wild  of  wing  they  rord 
Thro'  the  vast  concave  of  th'  etherial  round) 
If  to  the  Heav'nof  Heavens  they'd  wing  their  way 
Advent'fous,  like  the  birds  of  night  they're  lost. 
And  delug'd  in  the  flood  of  dazzling  day.— 
May  then  the  youthful,  uninspired  bard 
Presume  to  hymn  th'  Eternal ;  may  he  soar 
Where  seraph,  and  where  chcfubin  on  high 
Resuund  th'  unceasing  plaudits,  and  with  them 
In  the  grand  chorus  mix  his  feeble  voice  ? 

He  may-1— if  thou,  who  from  the  witless  bab« 
Ordainest  honour,  glory,  strength  and  praise, 
Uplift  th'  unpinion'd  Muse,  and  deign  t'  assist, 
Great  Poet  of  the  Universe,  his  song. 

Before  this  earthly  planet  wound  her  course 
Round  Light's  perennial  fountain,  before  Light 
Herself  'gan  shine,  and  at  th'  inspiring  word 
Shot  to  existence  in  a  blaze  of  day, 
Before  tl  the  morning-stars  together  sang" 
And  hail'd  thee  Architect  of  countless  worlds— 
Thou  art-^-all  glorious,  all -beneficent, 
All  wisdom  and  omnipotence  thou  art. 

But  is  the  era  of  creation  fix'd 
As  when  these  worlds  began  ?  Cou'd  aught  retard 
Goodness,  that  knows  no  bounds,  from  blessing 
Or  keep  th'  immense  Artificer  in  sloth  ?      [ever, 
A  vaunt  the  dust-directed  crawling  thought, 
That  puissance  immeasurably  vast, 
And  bounty  inconceivable  cou'd  rest 
Content,  exhausted  with  one  week  of  actio  n— 
No — in  th'  exertion  of  thy  righteous  pow'r, 
Ten  thousand  times  more  active  than  the  Sun, 
Thou  reign'd,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  composM 
Systems  innumerable,  matchless  all,       •• 
All  stampt  with  thine  uncounterfeited  seal. 

But  yet  (if  still  to  more  stupendous  heights 
The  Muse  unblam'd  her  aching  sense  may  strain) 
Perhaps  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  deep, 
The  best  of  beings  on  the  noblest  theme 
Mightruminate  at  leisure,  scope  immense 
Th'  eternal  Pow'r  and  Godhead  to  explore, 
And  with  itself  th'  omniscient  mind  replete. 
This  were  enough  to  fill  the  boundless  All, 
This  were  a  sabbath  worthy  the  Supreme  ! 
Perhaps  enthvon'd  amidst  a  choicer  few, 
Ofsp'rits  inferior,  he  might  greatly  plan 
The  two  prime  pillars  of  the  universe, 
Creation  and  Redemption — and  a  while 
Pause — with  the  grand  presentiments  of  glory. 

Perhaps — but  all's  conjecture  here  below, 
All  ignorance,  and  self-plum'd  vanity — 
O  thou,  whose  ways  to  wonder  at's  distrust, 
Whom  to  describe's  presumption  (all  we  can,— 
And  all  we  may — )  be  glorified,  be  prais'd. 
A  day  shall  come  when  all  this  Earth  shall  pe 
rish, 

Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos ;  it  shall  come 
When  all  the  armies  of  the  elements 
Shall  war  against  themselves,  and  mutual  raga 
To  make  perdition  triumph ;  it  shall  come, 
When  the  capacious  atmosphere  above 
Shall  in  sulphureous  thunders  groan,  and  die, 
And  vanish  into  void ;  the  Earth  beneath 
Shall  sever  in  the  centre,  and  devour 
Th'  enormous  blaze  of  the  destructive  flames.— 
Ye  rocks,  that  mock  the  raving  of  the  floods, 
And  proudly  frown  upon  th'  impatient  deep, 
Where  is  your  grandeur  now  >  Ye  foaming  waves, 
That  all  along  th'  immense  Atlantic  roar, 
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In  vain  ye  swell ;  will  a  few  drops  suffice 

To  quench  the  inextinguishable  fire? 

Ye  mountains,  on  whose  cloud-crown'd  tops  the 

cedars 

Are  lessen'd  into  shrubs,  magrnific  piles, 
That  prop  the  painted  chambers  of  the  Heav'ns 
And  fix  the  Earth  continual ;  Athos,  where: 
Where,  Tenerif's  thy  stateliness  to  day? 
What,  .ff.tna,  are  thy  flames  to  these? — No  more 
Than  the  poor  glow-worm  to  the  golden  Sun. 
Nor  shall  the  verdant  rallies  then  remain 
Safe  in  their  meek  submission  ;  they  the  debt 
Of  nature  and  of  justice  too  must  pay. 
Yet  I  must  weep  for  you,  ye  rival  fair, 
Arno  and  Andalusia ;   but  for  thee 
More  largely  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 

0  Albion,  O  my  country;  thou  must  join, 
In  vain  dissever'd  from  the  rest,  must  join 
The  terrours  of  th'  inevitable  ruin. 

Nor  thou ,  illustrious  monarch  of  the  day  ; 
Nor  thou,  fair  queen  of  night ;  nor  you,  ye  stars, 
— )Tho'  million  leagues  and  million  still  remote, 
./Shall  yet  survive  that  day ;  ye  must  submit 
'      Sharers,  not  bright  spectators  of  the  scene. 

But  tho'  the  Earth  shall  to  the  centre  perish, 
Nor  leave  behind  ev'n  Chaos;  tho'  the  air 
With  all  the  elements  must  pass  away, 
Vain  as  an  ideot's  dream;  tho'  the  huge  rocks, 
That  brandish  the  tall  cedars  on  their  tops, 
With  humbler  vales  must  to  perdition  yield ; 
Tho'  the  gilt  Sun,  and  silver-tressed  Moon 
With  all  her  bright  retinue,  must  be  lost; 
Yet  thou,  Great  Father  of  the  world,  suryiv'st 
Eternal,  as  thou  wert:   yet  still  survives 
The  soul  of  man  immortal,  perfect  now, 
And  candidate  for  unexpiring  joys. 

He  comes!  He  comes!  the  awful  trump  I  hear; 
The  flaming  sword's  intolerable  blaze 

1  see  ;  He  comes !  th'  archangel  from  above. 
"  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 
Awake  incorruptible  and  arise; 

From  east  to  west,  from  the  antarctic  pole 
To  regions  hyperborean,  all  ye  sons, 
Ye  sens  of  Adam,  and  ye  heirs  of  Heav'n — 
Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 
Awake  incorruptible  and  arise." 

'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  restless  mind 
Shall  find  itself  at  home ;  and  like  the  ark 
Fix'd  on  the  mountain-top,  shall  look  aloft 
O'er  the  vague  passage  of  precarious  life; 
And,   winds  and  waves  and  rocks  and  tempests 

past, 

Enjoy  the  everlasting  calm  of  Heav'n: 
JTis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  deathless  soul 
Shall  justly  know  its  nature  and  its  rise: 
'Tis  then  the  human  tongue  new-tun'd  shall  give 
Praises  more  worthy  the  eternal  ear. 
Yet  what  we  can,    we  ought; — arid  therefore, 

thou, 

Purge  thou  my  heart,  Omnipotent  and  good ! 
Purge  thou  my  heart  with  hyssop,  lest  like  Cain 
I  offer  fruitless  sacrifice,  with  gifts 
Offend,  and  not  propitiate  the  Ador'd. 
Tho'  gratitude  were  bless' d  with  all  the  pow'rs 
Her  bursting  heart  cou'd  long  for,  tho'  the  swift, 
The  firy-wing'd  imagination  soarM 

?eyond  ambition's  wish — yet  all  were  vain 
o  speak  him  as  he  is,  who  is  INEFFABLE. 
yet  still  let  reason  thro'  the  eye  of  iaiih 
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View  him  with  fearful  love ;  let  truth  pronounce 

And  adoration  on  her  bended  knee 

With  Heav'n  directed  hands  confess  his  reign, 

And  let  th'  angelic,  archangelic  band 

With  all  the  hosts  of  Heav'n,  cherubic  forms, 

And  forms  seraphic,  with  their  silver  trumps 

And  golden  lyres  attend: — "  For  thou  art  holy, 

For  thou  art  one,  th'  Eternal,  who  alone 

Exerts  all  goodness,  and  transcends  all  praise.* 


A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 


A  CLAUSE  OP 

MR.  SEATON'S  WILL, 
Dated  Oct.  8.  1738. 

I  GIVE  my  Kislingbury  estate  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  forever:  the  rents  of  which  shall 
be  disposed  of  yearly  by  the  vice-chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  as  he  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  master  of  Clare-Hall,  and  the  Greek  profes 
sor  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them  shall 
agree.  Which  three  persons  aforesaid  shall  give 
out  a  subject,  which  subject  shall  for  the  first 
year  be  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  or  attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  the  succeed 
ing  years,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted ;  and 
afterwards  the  subject  shall  be  either  Deathf 
Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  Purity  of  Heart,  &c. 
or  whatever  else  may  be  judged  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  master  of  Clare-Hall,  and  Greek 
professor  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  recommendation  of  vir 
tue.  And  they  shall  yearly  dispose  of  the  rent 
of  the  above  estate  to  that  master  of  arts,  whose 
poem  on  the  subject  given  shall  be  best  approved 
by  them.  Which  poem  I  ordain  to  be  always  in 
English,  and  to  be  printed ;  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  product  of 
the  estate,  and  the  residue  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  composer  of  the  poem,  or  ode,  or  copy  of 
verses. 

WE  the  underwritten  do  assign  Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  reward  to  C.  Smart,  M.  A.  for  his 
poem  on  The  Immensity  of  the  Supreme  Be 
ing,  and  direct  the  said  poem  to  be  printed, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  will. 

EDM.  KEENE,  vice-chancellor. 
J.  WILCOX,  master  of  Clare-Hall. 

April  20, 1751. 

ONCE  more  I  dare  to  rouse  the  sounding  string, 
The  poet  of  my  God— -*Awake  my  glory, 
Awake  my  lute  and  harp — myself  shall  wake, 
Soon  as  the  stately  night-exploring  bird 
In  lively  lay  sings  welcome  to  the  dawn. 

List  ye !  how  Nature  with  ten  thousand  tongues 
Begins  the  grand  thanksgiving.  Hail,  all  hail, 
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Ye  tenants  of  the  forest  and  the  field ! 
My  fellow  subjects  of  th'  eternal  King, 
I  gladly  join  yourmatins,  and  with  you 
Confess  his  presence,  and  report  his  praise. 

O  thou,  who  or  the  lambkin,  or  the  dove, 
When  offer'd  by  the  lowly,  meek,  and  poor, 
Prefer'st  to  pride's  whole  hecatomb,  accept 
This  mean  essay,  nor  from  thy  treasure-house 
Of  Glory'  immense,  the  orphan's  might  exclude. 

What  tho'th' Almighty's  regal  throne  be  rais'd 
High  o'er  yon  azure  Heav'n's  exalted  dome 
By  mortal  eye  unken'd — where  East  nor  West 
Ifor  South,  nor  blust'ring  North  has  breath  to 

blow; 

Albeit  he  there  with  ange!s,  and  with  saints 
Hold  conference,  and  ,o  h;s  radiant  host 
Ev'n  face  to  tace  stand  visibly  confest : 
Yet  know  that  nor  in  presence  or  in  pow'r 
Shines  he  less  perfect  here;  'tis  man's  dim  eye 
That  makes  th'  obscurity.     He  is  the  same, 
Alike  in  all  his  universe  the  same. 

Whether  the  mind  along  the  spangled  sky 
Measure  her  pathless  walk,  studious  to  view 
Th y  works  of  vaster  fabric,  where  the  planets 
.Weave  their  harmonious  rounds,  their  march  di 
recting 

Still  faithful,  still  inconstant  to  the  Sun; 
Or  where  the  comet  thro'  space  infinite 


(Tho'  whirling  worlds  oppose,  and  globes  of  fire 
Darts,  like  a  javelin,  to  his  destin'd  goal. 
Or  where  in  Heav'n  above  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'n 
Burn  brighter  suns,  and  goodlier  planets  roll 
,     With  satellites  more  glorious — Thou  art  there. 

Or  whether  on  the  Ocean's  hoist'rous  back 
Thou  ride   triumphant,   and  with  out-stretch'< 

arm 

Curb  the  wild  winds  and  discipline  the  billows, 
The  suppliant  sailor  finds  thee  there,  his  chief, 
His  only  help — when  thou  rebuk'st  the  storm — 
It  ceases — and  the  vessel  gently  glides 
Along  the  glassy  level  of  the  calm. 

Oh  !  cou'd  I  search  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Down  the  great   depth  descending;  there  thy 

works 

Wou'd  also  speak  thy  residence ;  and  there 
Wou'd  I  thy  servant,  like  thy  still  profound, 
Astonish'd  into  silence  muse  thy  praise ! 
Bf  hold  !  behold !  th'  unplanted  garden  round 
Of  vegetable  coral,  sea-flow'rs  gay, 
And  shrubs,  with  amber,  from   the  pearl-pav'd 

bottom 

Eise  richly  varied,  where  the  finny  race 
In  blithe  security  their  gambols  play  : 
While  high  above  their  heads  Leviathan 
The  torrour  and  the  glory  of  the  main 
His  pastime  takes  with  transport,  proud  to  see 
The  ocean's  vast  dominion  all  his  own. 

Hence  thro'  the  genial  bowels  of  the  Earth 
Easy  may  fancy  pass;  till  at  thy  mines, 
Gani,  or  Kao'conda,  she  arrive, 
And  from  the  adamant's  imperial  blaze 
Form  weak  ideas  of  her  maker's  glory. 
Next  to  Pegu  or  Ceylon  let  me  rove, 
Where  the  rich  ruby  (deem'd  by  sages  old 
Of  sovereign  virtue)  sparkles  ev'n  like  Sirins 
And  blushes  into  flames.     Thence  will  I  go 
To  undermine  the  treasure-fertile  womb 
Of  the  huge  Pyrenean,  to  detect 
The  aeate  and  the  deep.intrench'd  gem 


Of  kindred  jasper — Nature  in  them  both 
Delights  to  play  the  mimic  on  herself; 
And  in  their  veins  she  oft  pourtrays  the  forms 
Of  leaning  hills,  of  trees  erect,  and  streams    ) 
Now  stealing  softly  on,  now  thund'i ing  down  ( 
In  desperate  cascade,  with  liow'rs  and  beasts 
And  all  the  living  landscape  of  the  vale. 
In  vain  thy  pencil,  Claudio,  or  Poussin, 
Or  thine,  immortal  Guido,  wou'd  essay 
Such  skill  to  imitate — it  is  the  hand 
Of  God  himself — for  God  himself  is  there. 
Hence  with  th'  ascending  springs  let  me  ad 
vance,  1 1 
Thro'  beds  of  magnets,  minerals  and  spar,     I/ 
Up  to  the  mountain's  summit,  there  t'  indulge 
Th'  ambition  of  the  comprehensive  eye, 
That  dares  to  call  th'  horizon  all  her  own. 
Behold  the  forest,  and  th'  expansive  verdure 
Of  yonder  level  lawn,  whose  smooth-shorn  sod 
No  object  interrupts,  unless  the  oak 
His  lordly  head  uprears,  and  branching  arms 
Extends — behold  in  regal  solitude, 
And  pastoral  magnificence  he  stands 
So  simple !  and  so  great  !  the  under- wood 
Of  meaner  rank  an  awful  distance  keep. 
Yet  thou  art  there,  yet  God  himself  is  there 
Ev'n  on  the  bush  (tho*  not  as  when  to  Moses 
He  shone  in  burning  majesty  reveal'd) 
Nathless  conspicuous  in  the  linnet's  throat 


Is  his  unbounded  goodness — Thee  her  Maker, 
Thee  her  Preserver  chants  she  in  her  song  ; 
While  the  all  emulative  vocal  tribe 
The  grateful  lesson  learn — no  other  voice 
Is  heard,  no  other  sound — for  in  attention 
Buried,  ev'n  babbling  Echo  holds  her  peace. 
Now  from  the  plains,  where  th'  unbounded 

prospect 

Gives  liberty  her  utmost  scope  to  range, 
Turn  we  to  yon  enclosures,  where  appears 
Chequer'd  variety  in  all  her  forms, 
Which  the  vague  mind  attract  and  still  suspend 
With  sweet  perplexity.     What  are  yon  tow'rs 
The  work  of  lab'ring  man  and  clumsy  art 
Seen  with  the  ring-dove's  nest — on  that  tall  beech 
Her  pensile  house  the  feather'd  artist  builds — 
The  rocking  winds  molest  her  not ;  for  see, 
With  such  due  poise  the  wond'rous  fabric's  hung1, 
That,  like  the  compass  in  the  bark,  it  keeps 
True  to  itself  and  stedfast  ev'n  in  storms. 
Thou  ideot,  that  assertst  there  is  no  God, 
View  and  be  dumb  forever — 
Go  bid  Vitruvious  or  Palladio  build 
The  bee  his  mansion,  or  the  ant  bereave— I  I 
Go  call  Correggio,  or  let  Titian  come         [cnerry 
To  paint  the  hawthorn's  bloom,  or  teach  the 
To  blush  with  just  vermilion — hence  away — 
ience  ye  prophane  !  for  God  himself  is  here. 

Vain  were  th'  attempt,  and  impious  to  trace 
nhro'  all  his  works  th'  Artificer  divine — 

And  tho'  nor  shining  sun,  nor  twinkling  star 
5edeck'd  the  crimson  curtains  of  the  sky  ; 
'ho1  neither  vegetable,  beast,  nor  bird 

Were  extant  on  the  surface  of  this  ball, 

STor  lurking  gem  beneath  ;  tho'  the  great  sea 
lept  in  profound  stagnation,  and  the  air 
lad  left  no  thunder  to  pronounce  its  maker ; 

Yet  man  at  home,  within  himself,  might  find 
'he  Deity  immense,  and  in  that  frame 
o  fearfully,  so  wonderfully  made, 
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See  and  adore  his  providence  and  pow'r — 

I  see,  and  I  adore — O  God  most  bounteous  ! 

O  infinite  of  Goodness  and  of  Glory  ' 

The  knee,  that  thou  hast  made.shall  bendtothee, 

The  tongue,  which  thou  hast  tun'd,  shall  chant 

thy  praise, 

And  thy  own  image,  the  immortal  soul. 
Shall  consecrate  herself  to  thee  for  ever. 


OMNISCIENCE    OF   THE  SUPREME 
BEING, 

A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 

To  the  most  reverend  his  grace  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  this  poetical  essay 
on  the  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
with  all  humility  inscribed,  by  his  grace's  most 
dutiful,  most  obliged,  and  most  obedient  hum 
ble  servant, 

C.  SMART. 


A    CLAUSE   OF 

MR.  SETAON'S  WILL, 
Dated  Oct.  8,  1738. 

I  GIVE  my  Kislingbury  estate  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  forever :  the  rents  of  which  shall 
be  disposed  of  yearly  by  the  vice-chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  as  the  vice-chancellor, 
master  of  Clare-hall,  and  the  Greek  professor 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
agree.  Which  three  persons  aforesaid  shall  give 
out  a  subject,  which  subject  shall  for  the  first 
year  be  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  or  attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  the  suc 
ceeding  years,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted  ;  and 
afterwards  the  subject  shall  be  either  Death, 
Judgment, Heaven,  Hell,  Purity  of  Heart,  &c.  or 
whatever  else  may  be  judged  by  the  vice-chan 
cellor,  master  of  Clare-hall,  and  Greek  professor 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  Su 
preme  Being  and  recommendation  of  virtue. 
And  they  shall  yearly  dispose  of  the  rent  of  the 
above  estate  to  that  master  of  arts,  whose  poem 
on  the  subject  given  shall  be  best  approved  by 
them.  Which  poem  I  ordain  to  be  always  in 
English,  and  to  be  printed  ;  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  product  of 
the  estate,  and  the  residue  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  composer  of  the  poem,  or  ode,  or  copy  of 
verses. 

WE  the  underwritten,  do  assign  Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  reward  to  C.  Smart,  M  A.  for  his  poem 
on  The  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
direct  the  said  poem  to  be  printed,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  will. 

J.  WILCOX,  vice-chancellor. 
T.  FUANKUN,  Greek-professor. 
November  2,  1752. 


ARISE,  divine  Urania,  with  new  strains 
To  hymn  thy  God,  and  thou,  immortal  Fame, 
Arise,  and  blow  thy  everlasting  trump. 
All  glory  to  th'  Omniscient,  and  praise, 
And  pow'r,  and  domination  in  the  height! 
And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice. 
To  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet, 
Come  with  thy  precious  incense,  bring  thy  gifts. 
And  with  thy  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown. 
Thou  too,  my  Heart,  whom  he,  and  he  alone, 
Who  all  things  knows,  can  know,  with  love  re 
plete, 

Regenerate,  and  pure,  pour  all  thyself 
A  living  sacrifice  before  his  throne  : 
And  may  th'  eternal,  high  mysterious  tree, 
That  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  Heav'ns 
Bears  the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge,  with  some 

branch 
Stoop  to  my  humble  reach,  and  bless  my  toil ! 

When  in  my  mother's  womb  conceal'd  I  lay 
A  senseless  embryo,  then  my  soul  thou  knewst, 
'Knewst  all  her  future  workings,  every  thought, 
And  every  faint  idea  yet  untbrm'd. 
When  up  the  imperceptible  ascent 
Of  growing  years,  led  by  thy  hand,  I  rose, 
Perception's  gradual  light,  that  ever  dawns 
Insensibly  to  day,  thou  didst  vouchsafe, 
And  teach  me  by  that  reason  thou  inspir'dst, 
That  what  of  knowledge  in  my  mind  was  low, 
Imperfect,  incorrect — in  thee  is  wonderous, 
Uncircumscrib'd,  unsearchably  profound, 
And  estimable  solely  by  itself. 

What  is  that  secret  pow'r,  that  guides  the 

brutes, 

Which  ignorance  calls  instinct  ?  Tis  from  thee, 
It  is  the  operation  of  thine  hands, 
Immediate,  instantaneous;   'tis  thy  wisdom, 
That  glorious  shines  transparent  thro'  thy  works. 
Who  taught  the  pye,  or  who  forewarn'd  the  jay 
To  shun  the  deadly  nightshade  ?  tho'  the  cherry 
Boasts  not  a  glossier  hue,  nor  does  the  plumb 
Lure  with  more  seeming  sweets  the  amorous  eye, 
Yet  will  not  the  sagacious  birds,  decoy'd 
By  fair  appearance,  touch  the  noxious  fruit, 
They  know  to  taste  is  fatal,  whence  alarm'd 
Swift  on  the  winnowing  winds  they  work  their 

way. 

Go  to,  proud  reas'ner,  philosophic  man,  £ — No. 
Hast  thou  such  prudence,  thou  such  knowledge  ? 
Full  many  a  race  has  fall'n  into  the  snare 
Of  meretricious  looks,  of  pleasing  surface, 
And  oft  in  desert  isles  the  famish'd  pilgrim 
By  forms  of  fruit,  and  luscious  taste  beguil'd, 
Like  his  forefather  Adam,  eats  and  dies. 
For  why  ?   his  wisdom  on  the  leaden  feet 
Of  slow  experience,  dully  tedious,  creeps, 
And  comes,  like  vengeance,  after  long  delay. 

The  venerable  sage,  that  nightly  trims 
The  learned  lamp,  t'  investigate  the  pow'rs 
Of  plants  medicinal,  the  earth,  the  air, 
And  the  dark  regions  of  the  fossil  world, 
Grows  old  in  following,  what  he  ne'er  shall  find  j 
Studious  in  vai»  !  till  haply,  at  the  last 
He  spies  a  mist,  then  shapes  it  into  mountains, 
And  baseless  fabric  from  conjecture  hnilJs. 
While  the  domestic  animal,  that  guards 
At  midnight  hours  his  threshold,  if  oppress'*! 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


JJy  sudden  sickness,  at  his  master's  feet 

Begs  not  that  aid  his  services  might  claim, 

But  is  his  own  physician,  knows  the  case, 

And  from  Jh'  emetic  herbage  works  his  cure. 

Hark,  from  afar  the  fealher'd  matron  '  screams, 

And  all  her  brood  alarms,  the  docile  crew 

Accept  the  signal  one  and  all,  expert 

In  th'  art  of  nature  and  unlearn'd  deceit : 

Along  the  sod,  in  counterfeited  death, 

Mute,  motionless  they  lie  ;   full  well  appriz'd, 

That  the  rapacious  adversary's  near. 

But  who  inform'd  her  of  the  approaching  danger, 

Who  taught  the  cautious  mother  that  the  hawk 

Was  hatcht  her  foe,  and  liv'd  by  her  destruction  ? 

Her  own  prophetic  soul  is  active  in  her, 

And  more  than  human  providence  her  guard. 

When  Philomela,  e'er  the  cold  domain 
Of  crippled  winter 'gins  t'  advance,  prepares 
Her  annual  flight,  and  in  some  poplar  shade 
Takes  her  melodious  leave,  who  then's  her  pilot  > 
Who  points  her  passage  thro'  the  pathless  void 
To  realms  from  us  remote,  to  us  unknown  ? 
Her  science  is  the  science  of  her  God. 
|    Kot  the  magnetic  index  to  the  north 
I    E'er  ascertains  her  course,  nor  buoy,  nor  beacon, 
She  Heav'n-taught  voyager,  that  sails  in  air, 
Courts  nor  coy  west  nor  east,  but  inscant  knows 
What  Newton,   or  not   sought,    or   sought  in 

vain'2. 

Illustrious  name,  irrefragable  proof 
Of  man's  vast  genius,  and  the  soaring  soul ! 
i  Yet  what  wert  thou  to  him,  who  knew  his  wqrks, 
Before  creation  form'd  them,  long  before 
He  measur'd  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Th'  exulting  ocean,  and  the  highest  Heav'ns 
He  comprehended  with  a  span,  and  weigh'd 
The  mighty  mountains  in  his  golden  scales: 
.Who  shone  supreme,  who  was  himself  the  light, 
pre  yet  Refraction  learn'd  her  skill  to  paint, 
And  bend  athwart  the  clouds  her  beauteous  bowj 
(     When  Knowledge  at  her  father's  dread  com 
mand 

Ilesign'd  to  Israel's  king  her  golden  key, 
Oh  to  have  join'd  the  frequent  auditors 
Jn  wonder  and  delight,  that  whilom  heard 
Great  Solomon  descanting  on  the  brutes  ! 
Oh  how  sublimely  glorious  to  apply         '  ' 
To  God's  own  honour,  and  good  will  to  man, 
That  wisdom  he  alone  of  men  possess'd 
Jn  plenitude  so  rich,  and  scope  so  rare  ! 
How  did  he  rouse  the  pamper'd  silken  sons 
,  Of  bloated  ease,  by  placing  to  theirview 
1  The  sage  industrious  ant,  the  wisest  ir.sect, 
(And  best  economist  of  all  the  field  ! 
["ho'  she  presumes  not  by  the  solar  orb 
To  measure  time  and  seasons,  nor  consults 
Chaldean  calculations,  for  a  guide  ; 
fet  conscious  that  December's  on  the  march 
Pointing  with  icy  hand  to  want  and  woe, 
She  waits  his  dire  approach,  and  undismay'd 
Receives  him  as  a  welcome  guest,  prepar'd 
Against  the  churlish  winter's  fiercest  blow. 
For  when,  as  yet  the  favourable  Sun 
Gives  to  the  genial  earth  th'  enlivening  ray, 
Not  the  poor  suffering  slave,  that  hourly  toils 

1  The  hen  turkey. 

2  The  longitude. 


To  rive  the  groaning  earth  for  ill-sought  gold, 
Endures  such  trouble,  such  fatigue,  as  she  j 
While  all  her  subterraneous  avenues, 
And  storm-proof  cells,  with  management  most 

meet 

And  unexampled  housewifry,  she  forms, 
Then  to  the  field  she  hies,  and  on  her  back, 
liurden  immense  i  she  bears  the  cumbrous  com, 
Then  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  strain, 
And  many  a  grievous  groan  subdued,  at  length 
Up  the  huge  hill  she  hardly  heaves  it  home  : 
Nor  rests  she  here  her  providence,  but  nips 
With  subtle  tooth  the  grain,  lest  from  her  garner 
In  mischievous  fertility  it  steal, 
And  back  to  day- light, vegetate  its  way. 
Goto  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  learn  to  live, 
And  by  her  wary  ways  reform  thine  own. 
But,  if  thy  deaden'd  sense,  and  listless  thought 
More  glaring  evidence  demand  ;   behold, 
Where  yon  pellucid  populous  hive  presents 
A  yet  uncopied  model  to  the  world  !          ' 
There  Machiavel  in  the  reflecting  glass 
May  read  himself  a  fool.     The  chymist  there 
May  with  astonishment  invidious  view 
His  toils  outdone  by  each  plebeian  bee, 
Who,  at  the  royal  mandate,  on  the  wing 
From  various  herbs,  and  from  discordant  flow'ra 
A  perfect  harmony  of  sweets  compounds. 

Avaunt  Conceit,  Ambition  take  thy  flight 
Back  to  the  prince  of  vanity  and  air  ! 
Oh !   tis  a  thought  of  energy  most  piercing, 
Torm'd  to  make  pride  grow  humble;  fonn'd  to 

force 

Its  weight  on  the  reluctant  mind,  and  give  her 
A  true  but  irksome  image  of  herself. 
Woful  vicissitude  !  when  man,  fall'n  man, 
Who  first  from  Heav'n,  from  gracious  God  him 
self,  [brutes 
(Learn'd  knowledge  of  the  brutes,  must  know  by 
{Instructed  and  reproach'd,  the  scale  of  being ; 
/By  slow  degrees  from  lowly  steps  ascend, 
And  trace  Omniscience  upwards  to  its  spring  ! 
Yet  murmur  not,  but  praise — for  tho'  we  stand 
Of  many.a  Godlike  privilege  amerc'd 
By  Adam's  dire  transgression,  tho'  no  more 
Js  Paradise  our  home,  but  o'er  the  portal 
Hangs  in  terrific  pomp  the  burning  blade ; 
Still    with   ten  -thousand  beauties  blooms    the 

Earth, 

With  pleasures  populous,and  with  riches  crown'd. 
Still  is  there  scope  for  wonder  and  for  love 
Rv'n  to  their  last  exertion — show'rs  of  blessings 
Far  more  than  human  virtue  can  desem-, 
Or  hcpe  expect,  or  gratitude  return. 
Then,  O  ye  people,  O  ye  sons  of  men, 
Whatever  be  the  colour  of  your  lives, 
Whatever  portion  of  itself  his  wisdom 
Shall  deign  t'  allow,  still  patiently  abide, 
And  praise  him  more  and  more ;  nor  cease  tq 

chant 

All  glory  to  the  Omniscient,  and  praise, 
And  pow'r,and  domination  in  the  height ! 
And  thou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
TO  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet. 
Come  with  thy  precious  incense,  bring  thy  gifU, 
And  with  the  choicest  stores  the  altar  crown. 

fO.  eEil  AOSA. 
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ON    THE 

POWER  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING, 

A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 


A    CLAUSE    OF 

MR.  SEATON'S  WILL, 

Dated  Oct.  8,  1738. 

I  GIVE  my  Kislingbury  estate  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  for  ever:    the  rents  of  which  shall 
be  disposed  of   yearly   by  the    vice-chancellor 
for  the  time  being,   as  he   the  vice-chancellor, 
the  master  of  Clare-hall,  and  the  Greek  profes 
sor  for  the  time  bfiing,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
agree.     Which  three  persons  aforesaid  shall  give 
out  a  subject,  which  subject  shall  for  the   first 
year  be  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  or  attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme    Being,    and   so  the  suc 
ceeding  years,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted ;  and 
afterwards  the   subject   shall  be    either  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,   Hell,  Purity  of  Heart,   &c. 
or  whatever  else  may  be  judged  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,    master  of   Clare- Hall,    and   Greek 
professor  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  recommendation  of  vir 
tue,     And  they  shall  yearly  dispose  of  the  rent 
of  the  above  estate  to  that  master  of  arts,  whose 
poem  on  the  subject  given  shall  be  best  approved 
by  them.     Which  poem  I  ordain  to  be  always  in 
English,    and  to  be  printed ;    the   expense  of 
which  shall  be  deducted   out  of  the  product  of 
the  estate,  and  the  residue  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  composer  ofthepoem,orode,  or  copy  of  verses. 

WE  the  underwritten  do  assign  Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  reward  to  C.  Smart,  M.  A.  for  his 
poem  on  The  Power  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  direct  the  said  poem  to  be  printed,  ac 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  will. 

P.  YONGE,  vice-chancellor. 
.1.  WILCOX,  master  of  Clare-  Hall. 
THO.  FRANKLIN,  Greek  professor. 
Dec.  5,  H53. 

"  TREMBLE,thou  Earth !"  th'  anointed  poet  said, 
<' At  God's  bright  presence,  tremble,  all  ye  moun 
tains, 

And  all  ye  hillocks  on  the  surface  bound. ' ' 
Then  once  again,  ye  glorious  thunders,  roll, 
The  Muse  with  transport  hears  ye,  once  again 
Convulse  the  solid  continent,  and  shake, 
Grand  music  of  Omnipotence,  the  isles. 
'Tis  thy  terrific  voice  ;  thou  God  of  power, 
'Tis  thy  terrific  voice  ;  all  Nature  hears  it 
Awaken'd  and  alarm'd  ;   she  feels  its  force, 
In  every  spring  she  feels  it,  every  wheel,     •    *• 
And  every  movement  of  her  vast  machine.  I/ 
Behold  !  quakes  Apennine,  behold  !  recoil/ 
Athos,  and  all  the  hoary-headed  Alps 
Leap  from  their  bases  at  the  godlike  sound. 
But  what  is  this,  celestial  though  the  note, 
And  proclamation  of  the  reign  supreme, 
Compar'd  with  such  as,  for  a  mortal  ear 
Too  great,  amaze  the  incorporeal  worlds  ? 
Shou'd  Ocean  to  his  congretated  waves 
Call  in  each  river,  cataract,  and  lake, 
And  with  the  watery  world  down  a  huge  rock 
VOL.   X.VJ, 


Fall  headlong  in  one  horrible  cascade, 
''{'were  but  the  echo  of  the  parting  breeze, 
When  Zephyr  faints  upon  the  lily's  breast, 
'Tvvere  but  the  ceasing  of  some  instrument, 
When  the  last  lingering  undulation 
Diejs  on  the  doubting  ear,  if  nam'd  with  sounds 
Sj£ftii:ihty  !  so  stupendous  !  so  divine  ! 

Hut  not  alone  in  the  aerial  vault 
Does  he  the  dread  theocracy  maintain; 
For  oft,  enrag'd  with  his  intestine  thunders,  , 

He  harrows  up  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,          I  f 
And  shocks  the  central  magnet — Cities  then  * 
Totter  on  their  foundations,  stately  columns, 
Magriifie  walls,  and  heav'n-assaulting  spires. 
What  tho'  in  haughty  eminence  erect 
St'ands  the  strong  citadel,   an:l  frowns  defiance 
On  adverse  hosts,  though  many  a  bastionjut 
Forth  from  the  ramparts  elevated  mound, 
Vain  the  poor  providence  of  human  art, 
And  mortal  strength  how  vain  !  while  underneath 
Triumphs  his  mining  vengeance  in  th'  uproar 
Of  shatter'd  towers,  riven  rocks,  and  mountains, 
With  clamour  inconceivable  uptorn, 
And  hurl'd  adown  th'  abyss.  Sulphureous  pyrites  / 
Bursting  abrupt  from  darl-ncss  into  day, 
With  din  outrageous  and  destructive  ire 
Augment  the  hideous  tumult,  while  it  wounds 
h'  afflicted  ear,  and  terrifies  the  eye 
nd  -ends  the  heart  in  twain.  Twice  have  we  felt, 
Vilhin  Augusta's  walls  twice  have  we  felt 
hythreaten'd  indignation,  but  ev'nthou, 
ncens'd  Omnipotent,  art  gracious  ever: 
'hy  goodness  infinite  but  mildly  warn'd  us 
,Vith  mercy-blended  wrath  :  O  spare  us  still, 

send  more  dire  conviction :   we  confess 
That  thou  art  he,  th'  Almighty  :  we  believe: 
'or  at  thy  righteous  power  whole  systems  quake, 
'or  at  thy  nod  tremble  ten  thousand  worlds. 

Hark  !  on  the  winged  whirlwind's  rapid  rage, 
Which  is  and  is  not  in  a  moment — hark  ! 
On  the  hurricane's  tempestuous  sweep  he  rides 

vincible,  and  oaks  and  pines  and  cedars 
And  forests  are  no  more.     For  conflict  dreadful! 
The  West  encounters  East,  andNbtus  meets 
in  his  career  the  Hyperborean  blast. 
The  lordly  lions  shudd'ring  seek  their  dens, 
And  fly  like  tim'rous  deer  ;  the  king  of  birds, 
Who  dar'd  the  solar  ray,  is  weak  of  wing, 
And  faints  and  falls  and  dies; — while  he  supreme 
Stands  stedfast  if  in  the  centre  of  the  storm. 
Wherefore,    ye  objects  terrible  and  great, 
Ye  thunders,  earthquakes,   and  ye  fire-fraught 

wombs 

Of  fell  volcanoes,  whirlwinds,  hurricanes, 
And  boiling  billows  hail !   in  chorus  join 
To  celebrate  and  magnify  your  Maker, 
Who  yet  in  works  of  a  minuter  mould 
Is  not  less  manifest,  is  not  less  mighty. 

Survey  the  magnet's  sympathetic  love,  \f 

That  wooes  the  yielding  needle ;  contemplate 
Th'  attractive  amber's  power,  invisible  ^ 

Ev'n  to  the  mental  eye  ;  or  when  the  blow 
Sent  from  th'  electric  sphere  assaults  thy  fram«t,y- 
Show  me  the  hand,  that  dealt  it !— baffled  here 
By  his  omnipotence,  Philosophy 
Slowly  her  thoughts  inadequate  revolves,    [her. 
And  stands,  with  all  his  circling  wonders  round 
Like  heavy  Saturn  in  th'  etherial  space     \/ 
Begirt  with  an  inexplicable  ring. 
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If  such  the  operations  of  his  power, 
Which  at  all  seasons  and  in  ev'ry  place 
(Rul'd  by  established  laws  and  current  nature) 
Arrest  th'  attention  !  Who  ?  O  who  shall  tell 
His  acts  miraculous,  when  by  his  own  decrees 
Repeals  he,  or  suspends,  when  by  the  hand 
Of  Moses  or  of  Joshua,  or  the  mouths 
Of  his  prophetic  seers,  such  deeds  be  wrought, 
"Before  th'  astonish'd  Sun's  all-seeing  eye, 
That  faith  was  scarce  a  virtue.     Need  I  sing 
The  fate  of  Pharaoh  and  his  numerous  band 
Lost  in  the  reflux  of  the  watry  walls, 
That  melted  to  their  fluid  srate  again  ? 
Need  I  recount  how  Sampson's  warlike  arm 
With  more  than  mortal  nerves  was  strung  t'  o'er- 

throw 

Idolatrous  Philistia  ?     Shall  I  tell 
How  David  triumph'd,  and  what  Job  sustain' d  ? 
— But,  O  supreme,  unutterable  mercy  ! 
O  love  unequal'd,  mystery  immense,  [tion 

Which  angels  long  t'unfold  !   'tis  man's  redemp- 
That  crowns  thy  glory,  and  thy  pow'r  confirms, 
Confirms  the  great,  th'  uncontroverted  claim. 
When  from  the  Virgin's  unpolluted  womb, 
Shone  forth  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  reveal'd 
And  on  benighted  reason  pour'd  the  day; 
"  Let  there  be  peace"  (he  said)  and  all  was  calm 
Amongst  the  warring  world — calm  as  the  s-'ja, 
When  '*  Peace,  be  still,  ye  boisterous  winds, 

he  cry'd, 

And  not  a  breath  was  blown,  nor  murmur  heard. 
Hi>  was  a  life  of  miracles  and  might, 
And  charity  and  love,  ere  yet  he  taste 
The  bitter  draught  of  death,  ere  yet  he  rise 
Victorious  o'er  the  universal  foe, 
And  Death,  and  Sin  and  Hell  in  triumph  lead. 
His  by  the  right  ofconquest  is  mankind, 
And  in  sweet  servitude  and  golden  bonds 
Were  ty'd  to  him  for  ever. — O  how  easy 
Is  his  ungalling  yoke,  and  all  his  burdens 
'Tis  ecstacy  to  bear  !    Him,  blessed  Shepherd, 
His  flocks  shall  follow  through  the  maze  of  life, 
And  shades  that  tend  to  day-spring  from  on  high;; 
And  as  the  radiant  roses,  after  fading, 
In  fuller  foliage  and  more  fragrant  breath 
Revive  in  smiling  spring,  so  shall  it  fare 
With  those  that  love  him — for  sweet  is  their  sa 
vour, 

And  all  eternity  shall  be  their  spring. 
Then  shall  the  gates  and  everlasting  doors, 
At  which  the  King  of  Glory  enters  in, 
Be  to  the  saints  unbarr'd:    and  there,  where 

pleasure 

Boasts  an  undying  bloptn,  where  dubious  hope 
Is  certainty,  and  grief-attended  love 
Is  freed  from  passion — there  we'll  celebrate 
With  worthier  numbers,  him,  who  is,  and  was, 
And  in  immortal  prowess  King  of  Kings 
Shall  be  the  Monarch  of  all  worlds  for  ever. 


GOODNESS  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING, 
A  POETICAL  ESSAY. 

TO  the  right    honourable  the  earl  of   Dar 
lington  this  essay  on  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme 


Being,    is   inscribed,    by    his    lordship's    most 
obliged,  and  obeuient  servant, 

C.  SMART. 


A    CLAUSE    OF 

MR.  SEATON'S  WILL, 
Dated  Oct.  8,   1738. 

I  GIVE  my  Kislingbury  estate  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge  forever  :  the  rents  of  which  shall 
be  disposed  of  yearly  by  the  vice-chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  as  he  the  vice-chancellor, 
tlie  master  of  Clare-hall,  and  the  Greek  professor 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
agree.  Which  thrfe  persons  aforesaid  shall  give 
out  a  subject,  which  su'yert  shall  for  the  first 
year  be  one  or  other  of  the  perfect'ons  or  attri 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  the  suc 
ceeding  years,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted  ;  and 
afterwards  the  subject  shall  be  either  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  Purity  of  Heart,  &c.  or 
whatever  else  may  be  judged  by  the  vice-chan 
cellor,  master  of  Clare-hall,  and  Greek  professor 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  Su 
preme  Being  and  recommendation  of  virtue. 
And  they  sha'l  yearly  dispose  of  the  rpnt  of  the 
above  estate  to  that  master  of  arts,  whose  poem 
on  the  subject  given  shall  he  best  approved  by 
them.  Which  poem  I  ordain  to  be  always  in 
English,  and  to  be  printed  ;  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the  product-  of 
the  estate,  and  the  residue  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  composer  of  the  poem,  or  ode,  or  copy  of 
verses. 

We  the  underwritten,  do  assign  Mr.  Sea. 
ton's  reward  to  C.  Smart,  M  A.  for  his  poem 
on  The  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
direct  the  said  poem  to  be  printed,  according  to, 
the  tenor  of  the  will. 

H.  THOMAS,  vice-chancellor. 
J.  WILCOX,  master  of  Clare  hall. 
Oct.  28,  1755. 


ORPHEUS,  for  so  the  Gentiles  call'd  thy  name1, 
Israel's  sweet  psalmist,  who  alone  could  wake 
Th'  inanimate  to  motion  ;  who  alone 
Thejoyful  hillocks,  the  applauding  rocks, 
And  floods  with  musical  persuasion  drew ; 
Thou,  who  to  hail  and  snow  gav'st  voice  and  sound. 
And  mad'st  the  mute  melodious  ! — greater  yet 
Was  thy  divinest  skill,  and  rul'd  o'er  more 
Than  art  or  nature ;  for  thy  tuneful  touch 
Drove  trembling  Satan  from  the  heart  of  Saul, 
And  quell'd  the  evil  angel : — in  this  breast 
Some  portion  of  thy  genuine  spirit  breathe, 
And  lift  me  from  myself;  each  thought  impure 
Banish  j  each  low  idea  raise,  refine, 
Enlarge,  and  sanctify ; — so  shall  the  Muse 
Above  the  stars  aspire,  and  aim  to  praise 
fler  God  on  Earth,  as  he  is  prais'd  in  Heaven. 
Immense  Creator  !  whose  all-powerful  hand 

1  See  this  conjecture  strongly  supported  tjy  Dfc* 
lany  in  his  Life  of  David. 
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Fram'd  universal  being,  and  whose  eye 

Saw  like   thyself,    that  all  things  tbrm'd   were 

good ; 

Where  shall  the  tim'rous  bard  thy  praise  begin, 
Where  end  the  purest  sacrifice  of  song, 
And  just  thanksgiving  ? — The  thought-kindling 

light, 

Thy  prime  production,  darts  upon  my  mind 
Its  vivifying  beams,  my  heart  illumines, 
And  fills  my  soul  with  gratitude  and  thee. 
Hail  to  the  cheerful  rays  of  ruddy  morn, 
That  paint    the    streaky  east,    and  blithsome 

rouse 

The  birds,  the  cattle,  and  mankind  from  rest ! 
Hail  to  the  freshness  of  the  early  breeze, 
And  Irisdancingon  thenew-fall'n  dew  ! 
Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet's  lustre,  lost  the  lily, 
The  tulip  and  auricula's  spotted  pride  ; 
I-ost  were  the  peacock's  plumage,  to  the  sight 
So  pleasing  in  its  pomp  and  glossy  glow. 
O  thrice-illustrious  !  were  it  not  for  thee 
Those  pansies,  that  reclining  from  the  bank, 
View  through  th'  immaculate,  pellucid  stream 
Their  portraiture  in  the  inverted  Heaven, 
Might  as  well  change  their   triple    boast,    the 

white, 

The  purple,  and  the  gold,  that  far  outvie 
Tne  eastern  monarch's  garb,  ev'n  with  the  dock, 
Ev'n  with  the  baneful  hemlock's  irksome  greenly 
Without  thy  aid,  without  thy  gladsome  beams" 
The  tribes  of  woodland  warblers  would  remain 
Mute  on  the  bending  branches,  nor  recite 
The  praise  of  him,  who,  e'er  he  form'd  their 

lord, 

Their  voices  tun'd  to  transport,  win^'d  their  flight, 
And  bade  them  call  for  nurture,  and  receive  ; 
And  lo  !  they  call ;  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 
The  woodlark,  and  the  redbreast  jointly  call  j 
He  hears  and  feeds  their  feather'd  families, 
He  feeds. his  sweet  musicians, — nor  neglects 
Th'  invoking  ravens  in  the  greenwood  wide  ; 
And  though  their  throats  coarse  ruttling  hurt  the 

ear, 

They  mean  it  all  for  music,  thanks  and  praise 
They  mean,  and  leave  ingratitude  to  man ; — 
But  not  to  all, — for  hark  !  the  organs  blow 
Their  swelling  notes  round  the  cathedral's  dome, 
And  grace  th'  harmonious  choir,  celestial  feast 
To  pious  ears,  and  med'cine  of  the  mind  j 
The  thrilling  trebles  and  the  manly  base 
Join  in  accordance  meet,  and  with  one  voice 
All  to  the  sacred  subject  suit  their  song : 
While  in  each  breast  sweet  melancholy  reigns 
Angelically  pensive,  till  the  joy 
Improves  and  purifies  ; — the  solemn  scene 
The  Sun  through  storied  panes  surveys  with  awe, 
And  bashfully  with-holds  each  bolder  beam. 
Here,  as  her  home,  from  morn  to  eve  frequents 
The  cherub  Gratitude  ; — behold  her  eyes  I 
With  love  and  gladness  weepingly  they  shed 
Ecstatic  smiles;  the  incense,  that  her  hands 
Uprear,  is  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  May 
Caught  from  the  nectarine's    blossom,  and  her 

voice 

Is  more  than  voice  can  tell ;  to  him  she  sings, 
To  him  wh,o  feeds,  who  clothes  and  who  adorns, 


Who  made  and  who  preserves,  whatever  dwell* 

In  air,  in  steadfast  earth,  or  fickle  sea. 

O  he  is  good,  he  is  immensely  good  ! 

Who  all  things  form'd,  and  form'd  them  all  for 

man  ; 

Who  mark'd  the' climates,  varied  every  zone, 
Dispensing  all  his  blessings  for  the  best 
In  order  and  in  beauty  : — raise,  attend, 
Attest,  and  praise,  ye  quarters  of  the  world  ! 
Bow  down,  ye  elephants,  submissive  bow 
To  him,  who  made  the  mite  j  though  Asia's  pride, 
Ye  cany  armies  on  your  tow'r-crown'd  backs, 
And  grace  the  turban'd  tyrants,  bow  to  him 
Who  is  as  great,  as  perfect  and  as  good 
In  his  less- striking  wonders,  till  at  length 
The  eye's  at  fault  and  seeks  the  assisting  glass. 
Approach  and  bring  from  Araby  the  blest 
The  fragrant  cassia,  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
And  meekly  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot 
Lay  all  the  tributary  incense  down. 
Stoop,  sable  Africa,  with  rev'rence  stoop, 
And  from  thy  brow  take  off  the  painted  plume  } 
With  golden  ingots  all  thy  camels  load 
T'  adorn  his  temples,  hasten  with  thy  spear 
Reverted,  and  thy  trusty  bow  unstrung, 
While  unpursu'd  the  lions  roam  and  roar, 
And  ruin'd  tow'rs,  rude  rocks  and  caverns  wide 
Remurmurto  the  glorious,  surly  sound. 
And  thou,  fair  India,  whose  immense  domain 
To  counterpoise  the  hemisphere  extends, 
Haste  from  the  west,  and  with  thy  fruits  and 

flow'rs, 

Thy  minesand  med'cines,  wealthy  maid,  attend. 
More  than  the  plenteousness  so  fam'd  to  flow 
By  fabling  bards  from  Amalthea's  horn 
Is  thine  ;  thine  therefore  be  a  portion  due 
Of  thanks  and  praise  :  come    with  thy  brilliant 

crown 

And  vest  of  fur  ;  and  from  thy  fragrant  lap 
Pomegranates  and  the  rich  ananas  pour. 
But  chiefly  thou,  Europa,  seat  of  grace 
And  Christian  excellence,  his  goodness  own, 
Forth   from    ten    thousand    temples  pour    his 

praise ; 

Clad  in  the  armourof  the  living  God 
Approach,  unsheath  the  Spirit's  naming  sword  ; 
Faith's    shield,    salvation's    glory,— compass'd 

helm 

With  fortitude  assume,  and  o'er  your  heart 
Fair  truth's  invulnerable  breast-pi  ate  spread  ! 
Then  join  the  general  chorus  of  all  worlds, 
And  let  the  song  of  charity  begin 
In  strains  seraphic,  and  melodious  pray'r. 
"  O  all-sufficient,  all  beneficent, 
Thou  God  of  goodness  and  of  glory,  hear  ! 
Thou,  who  to  lowliest  minds  dost  condescend. 
Assuming  passions  to  enforce  thy  laws, 
Adoptingjealousy  to  prove  thy  love  : 
Thou,  who  resign'd  humility  uphold, 
Ev'n  as  the  florist  props  the  drooping  rose, 
But  quell  tyrannic  pride  with  peerless  powV, 
Ev'n  as  the  tempest  rives  the  stubborn  oak, 
O  all-sufficient,  all-beneficent, 
Thou  God  of  goodness  and  of  glory,  hear  ! 
Bless  all  mankind,  and  bring  them  in  the  end 
To  Heav'n,  to  immortality,  and  thee  ['[ 
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HOP-GARDEN, 

A  GEORGIC. 

IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

Me  quoque    Parnassi    per   lubicra   culmina 

raptat 

Laudis  amor :  studium  sequor  insanabile  vatis, 
Ausus  non  operam,  non  formidare  poeta; 
Nomen,  adoratum  quondam,  nunc  paene  procaci 
Monstratum digito. VAN.  PRJED.  Rusr. 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

THE  land  that  answers  best  the  farmer's  care, 

And  silvers  to  maturity  the  hop  : 

When  to  inhume  the  plants ;  to  turn  the  glebe  ; 

And  wed  the  tendrils  toth'  aspiring  poles  : 

Under  what  sign  to  pluck  the  crop,  and  how 

To  cure,  and  in  capacious  sacks  infold, 

1  teach  in  verse  Miltonian.     Smile  the  Muse, 

And  meditate  an  honour  to  that  land 

Where  first  I  breath'd,  and  struggled  into  life, 

Impatient,  Cantium,  to  be  call'd  thy  son. 

Oh  !  cou'd  I  emulate  skilled  Sydney's  Muse, 
Thy  Sydney,  Cantium — He,  from  court  retir'd, 
In  Penshurst's  sweet  Elysium  sung  delight, 
Sung  transport  to  the  soft -respond  ing  streams 
Of  Medway,  and  enliven'd  all  her  groves : 
While  ever  near  him,  goddess  of  the  green, 
Fair  Pembroke1    sat  and  smil'd  immense    ap 
plause. 

With  vocal  fascination  charm'd  the  hours1, 
Unguarded  left  Heav'n's  adamantine  gat.e, 
And  to  his  lyre,  swift  as  the  winged  sounds 
That  skim  the  air,  danc'd  unperceiv'd  away. 
Had  1  such  pow'r,  no  peasants  humble  toil 
Shou'd  e'er  debase  my  lay :  far  nobler  themes, 
The  high  achievements  of  thy  warrior  kings 
Shou'd  raise  my  thoughts,  and  dignify  my  song. 
But  I,  young  rustic,  dare  not  leave  my  cot, 
Por  so  enlarg'd  a  sphere — ah  !  Muse  beware, 
Lest  the  loud  larums  of  the  braying  trump, 
Lest  the  deep  drum  shou'd  drown  thy  tender 

reed,  / 

And  mar  its  puny  joints :  me,  lowly  swain, 
Every  unshaven  arboret,  me  the  lawns, 
Me  the  voluminous  Medway's  silver  wave, 
Content  inglorious*,  and  the  hopland  shades  !  / 
Yeomen  and  countrymen,  attend  my  song : 
Whether  you  shiver  in  the  marshy  Weald4, 
Egregious  shepherds  of  unnumber'd  flocks, 
Whose  fleeces,  poison'd  into  purple,  deck 
All  Europe's  kings :  or  in  fair  Madum's  s  vale 

1  Sister  to  sir  Philip  Sydney. 


pvxov  apetvucii;  E^OV  fleai.  HOM.  E. 
8  Rure  mihi,    &  rigui   placeant  in  vallibus 

amnes, 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque  in  glorius  ! 

VIRG,  GEORG.  2. 
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Imparadis'd,  blest  denizens,  ye  dwell ; 

Or  Dorovernia's  6  awful  tow'rs  ye  love  : 

Or  plough  Tunbridgia's  salutifcious  hills 

Industrious,  and  with  draughts  chalybiate  heal 'd, 

Confess  divine  Hygeia's  blissful  seat  j 

The  Muse  demands  your  presence,  ere  she  tune 

Her  monitory  voice  ;  observe  her  well , 

And  catch  the  wholesome  dictates  as  they  fall, 

'Midst  thy  paternal  acres,  farmer,  say 
Has  gracious    Heav'n  bestow 'd  one  field,  that 

basks 

Its  loamy  bosom  in  the  mid-day  Sun, 
Emerging  gently  from  the  abject  vale, 
Nor  yet  obnoxious  to  the  wind,  secure 
There  shalt  thou  plant  thy  hop.  This  soil,  per. 

[haps, 

Thou'lt  say,  will  fill  my  garners.    Be  it  so. 
But  Ceres,  rural  goddess,  at  the  best  . 
Meanly  supports  her  vot'ry ',  enough  for  her, 
If  ill-pers'iading  hunger  she  repell, 
And  keep  the  soul  from  fainting  :  to  enlarge, 
To  glad  the  heart,  to  sublimate  the  mind, 
And  wing  the  flagging  spirits  to  the  sky, 
Require  th'  united  influence  and  aid 
Of  Bacchus,  god  of  hops,  with  Ceres  join'd. 
'Tis  he  shall  generate  the  buxom  beer. 
Then  on  one  pedestal,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Sculptur'd  in  Parian  stone  (so  gratitude 
Indites)  let  the  divine  co-partners  rise. 
Stands  eastward  in  thy  field  a  wood  ?  tis  well. 
Esteem  it  as  a  bulwark  of  thy  wealth, 
And  cherish  all  its  branches ;  tho'  we'll  grant, 
Its  leaves  umbrageous  may  intercept 
The  morning  rays,  and  envy  some  small  share 
Of  Sol's  beneficence  to  th'  infant  germ. 
Yet  grudge  not  that:  when  whistling  Eurus  comes, 
With  all  his  worlds  of  insects  in  thy  lands 
To  hyemate,  and  monarchize  o'er  all 
Thy  vegetable  riches,  then  thy  wood 
Shall  ope  it's  arms  expansive,  and  embrace 
The  storm  reluctant,  and  divert  its  rage. 
Armies  of  animalcules  urge  their  way 
In  vain :   the  ventilating  trees  oppose 
Their  airy  march.     They  blacken  distant  plains. 

This  site  for  thy  young  nursery  obtain'd, 
Thou  hast  begun  auspicious,  if  the  soil 
(As  sung  before)  be  loamy  ;  this  the  hop 
Loves  above  others,  this  is  rich,  is  deep, 
Is  viscous,  and  tenacious  of  the  pole. 
Yet  maugre  all  its  native  worth,  it  may 
Be  meliorated  with  warm  compost.     See  ! 
Yon  craggy  mountain',  whose  fastidious  head 
Divides  the  star-set  hemisphere  above, 
And  Cantium's  plains  beneath  ;  the  Apennine 
Of  a  free  Italy,  whose  chalky  sides 
With  verdant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay, 
Still  captivate  the  eye,  while  at  his  feet 
The  silver  Medway  glides,  and  in  her  breast 
Views  the  reflected  landscape,  charm'd  she  views 
And  murmurs  louder  ecstasy  below. 
Here  let  us  rest  a  while,  pleas'd  to  behold 
Th'  all  beautiful  horizon's  wide  expanse, 
Far  as  the  eagle's  ken.     Here  tow'ring  spires 
First  catch  the  eye,  and  turn  the  thoughts  to 
Heav'n. 
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The  lofty  elms  in  humble  majesty 
Bend  with  the  breeze  to  shade  the  solemn  groves, 
And  spread  an  holy  darkness  j  Ceres  there 
Shines  in  her  golden  vesture.     Here  the  meads 
Enrich'd  by  Flora's  dsedal  hand,  with  pride 
Expose  their  spotted  verdure.     Nor  are  you, 
Pomona,  absent ;  you  'midst  hoaiy  leaves 
Swell  the  vermilion  cherry;  and  on  yon  trees 
Suspend  the  pippin's  palatable  gold. 
There  old  Sylvanus  in  that  moss-grown  grot 
Dwells  with  his  wood-nymphs :   they  with  chap- 
lets  green 

And  russet  mantles  oft  bedight,  aloft 
From  yon  bent  oaks,  in  Medway's  bosom  fair 
Wonder  at  silver  bleak,  and  prickly  pearch, 
That  swiftly  thro' their  floating  forests  glide. 
Yet  not  even  these — these  ever  varied  scenes 
Of  wealth  and  pleasure  can  engage  my  eyes 
T*  o'erlook  the  lowly  hawthorn,  if  from  thence 
The  thrush,  sweet  warbler,  chants  th'  unstudied 

lays 

Which  Phoebus'  self,  vaulting  from  yonder  cloud 
Refulgent,  with  enliv'ning  ray  inspires. 
But  neither  tow'ring  spires,  nor  lofty  elms, 
Nor  golden  Ceres,  nor  the  meadows  green, 
Nor  orchats,  nor  the  russet  mantled  nymphs 
Which  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Medway  dance, 
Nor  sweetly    warbling  thrush,   with  half  those 

charms 

Attract  my  eyes,  as  yonder  hop-land  close, 
Joint-work  of  Art  and  Nature,  which  reminds 
The  Muse,  and  to  her  theme  the  wand'rer ;  calls. 
Here  then  with  pond'rous  vehicles  and  teams 
Thy  rustics  send,  and  from  the  caverns  deep 
Command  them  bring  the  chalk  :  thence  to  the 

kiln 

Convey,  and  temper  with  Vulcanian  fires. 
Soon  as  'tis  form'd,  thy  lime  with  bounteous  hand 
O'er  all  thy  lands  disseminate  ;  thy  lands 
Which   first  have  felt  the  softening  spade,  and 

drank 
The  strength'ning  vapours  from  nutritions  marl. 

This  done,  select  the  choicest  hop,  t'  insert 
Fresh  in  the  opening  glebe.' Say  then,  my  Muse, 
Its  various  kinds,  and  from  th'  effete  and  vile, 
The  eligible  separate  with  care. 
The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 
The  Master-hop  yclep'd.    Nature  to  him 
Has  giv'n  a  stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold, 
Or  Phosbus  ev'n  in  youth,  his  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indesinently  vigorous  :  the  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross, 
Significantly  styl'd  the  Fryar:  the  last 
Is  call'd  the  Savage,  who  in  ev'ry  wood, 
And  ev'ry  hedge  unintroduc'd  intrudes. 
When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates, 
Easy  is  the  election ;  but,  my  friend, 
Would' st  thou  ne'er  fail,  to  Kent  direct  thy  way, 
Where  no  one  shall  be  frustrated  that  seeks 
Ought   that  is  great  or  good.     Hail,  Cantium, 

hail '. 
Illustrious  parent  of  the  finest  fruitss, 

8  Salve  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus 
Magna  virum;  tibi  res  antiquse  laudis  &  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes, 
Ascrseumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 
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Illustrious  parent  of  the  best  of  men  ! 

Forthee  Antiquity's  thrice  sacred  springs 

Placidly  stagnant  at  their  fountain  head, 

I  rashly  dare  to  trouble  (if  from  thence 

I  aught  for  thy  utility  <  an  drain) 

And  in  thy  towns  adopt  th'  Ascraean  muse. 

Hail  heroes,  hail  invaluable  gems, 

Fav 'rites  of  Heav'n  !   to  whom  the  general  doom 

Is  all  remitted,  who  alone  possess  ' 

Of  Adam's  sons  fair  Eden — rest  ye  here, 

Nor  seek  an  earthly  good  above  the  hop  ; 

A  good  !  untasted  by  your  ancient  kings, 

And  to  your  very  sires  almost  unknown. 

In  those  blest  dnys  when  great  Eliza  reign'd 
O'er  the  adoring  nation,  when  fair  peace 
Or  spread  an  unstain'd  olive  round  the  land, 
Or  laurell'd  war  did  teach  our  winged  fleets 
To  lord  it  o'er  the  world,  when  our  brave  sires 
Drank  valour  from  uncauponated  beer ; 
The  hop  (before  an  interdicted  plant, 
Shun'd  like  fell  aconite)  began  to  hang 
Its  folded  floscles  from  the  golden  vine, 
And  bloom'd  a  shade  to  Cantium's  sunny  shores 
Delightsome,  and  in  cheerful  goblets  laught 
Potent,' what  time  Aquarius'  urn  impends 
To  kill  the  dulsome  day — potent  to  quench 
The  Syrian  ardour,  and  autumnal  ills 
To  heal  with  mild  potations ;  sweeter  far 
Than  those  which  erst  the  subtile  Hengist'  mix'd 
T'  inthrall  voluptuous  Vortigera.     He,  with  love 
Emasculate  and  wine,  the  toils  of  war 
Neglected,  and  to  dalliance  vile  and  sjoth 
Emancipated,  saw  th'  incroaching  Saxons 
With  unaffected  eyes  ;   his  hand  which  ought 
T  have   shook   the  spear  of  justice,   soft  and 

smooth, 

Play'd  ravishing  divisions  on  the  lyre  : 
This  Hengist  mark'd,  and  (forcurs'd  insolence 
Soon  fattens  on  impunity  !  and  rises 
Briareus  from  a  dwarf)  fair  Thanet  gain'd. 
Nor  stopt  he  here ;  but  to  immense  attempts 
Ambition  sky-aspiring  led  him  on 
Adventrous.     He  an  only  daughter  rear'd, 
Roxena,  matchless  maid  !  nor  rear'd  in  vain. 
Her  eagle-ey'd  callidity,  deceit, 
And  fairy  fiction  rais'd  above  her  sex, 
And  furnish'd  with  a  thousand  various  wiles 
Preposterous,  more  than  female  ,•  wondrous  fair 
She  was,  and  docile,  which  her  pious  nurse 
Observ'd,  and  early  in  each  female  fraud 
Her  'gan  initiate :  well  she  knew  to  smile, 
Whene'er  vexation  gall'd  her ;    did  she  weep  ? 
'Twasnot  sincere,  the  fountains  of  her  eyes 
Play'd  artificial  streams,  yet  so  well  forc'd 
They  look'd  like  nature  ;  for  ev'n  art  to  her 
Was  natural,  and  contrarieties 
Seem'd  in  Roxena  congruous  and  allied. 
Such  was  she,  when  brisk  Vortigern  beheld,   • 
Ill-fated  prince  !  and  lov'd  her.     She  perceiv'd, 
Soon  she  perceiv'd  her  conquest ;  soon  she  told, 
With  hasty  joy  transported,  her  old  sire. 
The  Saxon  inly  smil'd,  and  to  his  isle 
The  willing  prince  invited,  but  first  bad 
The  nymph  prepare  the  potions ;  such  as  fire 
The  blood's  meandering  rivulets,  and  depress 


9  See  the  following  story  told  at  large  in  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation  of  Kent. 
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To  lore  tlifi  soul.     Lo!  at  the  noon  of  night 
Thrice  Hecate  invok'd  the  maid — and  thrice 
The  goddess  stoop'd  assent ;  forth  from  a  cloud 
These  in  a  splendid  cup  of  biirnish/d  gold 
She  stoop'd,  and  gave  the  filters  power  to  charm. 
The  lovely  sorceress  mix'd,  and  to  the  prince 
Health,  peace  and  joy  propin'd,  but  to  herself 
Mutter'd  dire  exorcisms,  and  wish'd  effect 
To  th'  love-creating  draught :  lowly  she  bow'd 
Fawning  insinuation  bland,  that  might 
Deceive  Laertes'  son  ;  her  lucid  orbs 
Shed  copiously  the  ob'ique  rays  ;  her  face 
Like  modest  Luna's  shone,  but  not  so  pale, 
And  with  no  borrow'd  lustre ;  on  her  brow 
Smil'd  fallacy,  while  summoning  each  grace, 
Kneeling  she  gave  the  cnp.      The  prince  (for 

who ! 

Who  cou'd  havespurn'd  a  suppliant  so  divine  ?) 
Drank  eager,  and  in  ecstacy  devour'd 
Th'  ambrosial  perturbation  ;  mad  with  love 
He  clasp'd  her,  and  in  hymeneal  bands 
At  once  the  nymph  demanded  and  obtain'd. 
Now  Hengi^t,  all  his  ample  wish  fulfill'd, 
Exulted  ;  and  from  Kent  th'  uxorious  prince 
Exterminated,  and  usurp'd  his  seat. 
Long  did  he  reign;  but  all-devouring  time 
Has  raz'd  his  palace  walls — Perchance  on  them 
Grows  the  green  hop,  and  o'er  his  crumbled  bust 
In  spiral  twines  ascends  the  scantile  pole. — 
But  now  tq  plant,  to  dig,  to  dung,  to  weed; 
Tasks  humble,  but  important,  ask  the  Muse. 

Come,  fairmagician,  sportive  Fancy,  come, 
With  wildest  imagery  ;  thou  child  of  thought, 
From  thy  aerial  citadel  descend, 
And  (for  thou  canst)    assist    me.     Bring   with 

thee 

Thy  all-creative  talisman ;  with  thee 
The  active  spirits  ideal,  tow'ring  flights, 
That  hover  o'er  the  muse-resounding  groves, 
And  all  thy  colourings,  all  thy  shapes  display. 
Thou  too  be  here,  Experience,  so  shall  I 
My  rules  nor  in  low  prose  jejunely  say, 
Nor  in  smooth  numbers  musically  err  ; 
But  vain  is  Fancy  and  Experience  vain, 
If  thou,  O  Hesiod  !  Virgil  of  our  land, 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather10,  Milton,  bard  divine, 
Whose  greatness  who  shalt  imitate,  save  thee  ? 
If  thou,  O  Philips",  fav'ring  dost  not  hear 
Me,  inexpert  of  verse  ;  with  gentle  hand 
Uprear  the  unpinion'd  Muse,  high  on  the  top 
Of  that  immeasurable  mount,  tliat  far 
Exceeds  thine  own  Plinlimmon,  where  thou  tun'st 
With  Pbffibus'  self  thy  lyre.     Give  me  to  turn 
Th'  unwieldy  subject  with  thy  graceful  ease, 
Extol  its  baseness  with  thy  art ;  but  chief 
Illumine,  and  invigorate  with  thy  fire. 

When  Phoebus  looks  thro'  Aries  on  the  spring, 
And  vernal  flow'rs  teem  with  the  dulcet  fruit, 
Autumnal  pride  !  delay  not  then  thy  sets 
In  Tellus'  facile  bosom  to  depose 
Timely:  if  thou  art  wise  the  bulkiest  chuse: 
To  every  root  three  joints  indulge,  and  form 
The  quincunx  wit'u  well  regulated  hills. 
Soon  from  the  dung-enricheu  earth,  their  heads 

'•Atipse 
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Thy  young  plants  will  uplift,  their  virgin  arm< 
They'll   stretch,  and,  marriageable,   claim  the 

pole. 

Nor  frustrate  thou  their  wishes,  so  thou  may'st 
Expect  an  hopeful  issue,  jolly  Mirth, 
Sister  of  taleful  Momus,  tuneful  Song, 
And  fat  Good-nature  with  her  honest  face. 
But  yet  in  the  novitiate  of  their  love, 
And  tenderness  of  youth  suffice  small  shoots 
Cut  from  the  widow'd  willow,  nor  provide 
Poles  insurmountable  as  yet.     'Tis  then 
When  twice  bright  Phoebus'  vivifying  ray, 
Twice  the  cold  touch  of  winter's  icy  hand, 
They've  felt ;  'tis  then  we  feel  sublimer  props. 
'Tis  then  the  sturdy  woodman's  axe  from  far 
Resounds,    resounds,    and   hark !    with    hollow 

groans 

Down  tumble  the  big  tree?,  and  rushing  roll 
O'er  the  crush'd  crackling  brake,  while' in  bis 

cave 

Forlorn,  dejected,  'midst  the  weeping  Dryads 
Lament?  Sylvanus  for  his  verdant  care. 
The  ash  or  willow  for  thy  use  select, 
Or  storm  enduring  chesnut ;  but  the  oak, 
Unfit  for  this  employ,  for  nobler  ends 
Reserve  untouch'd ;  she  when  by  time  matur'd, 
Capacious  of  some  British  demi-god, 
Vernon,  or  Warren,  shall  with  rapid  wing 
Infuriate,  like  Jove's  armour-bearing  bird, 
Fly  on  thy  foes ;  they,  like  the  parted  waves, 
Which  to  the  brazen  beak  murmuring  give  way 
Amaz'd  and  roaring  from  the  fight  recede. — 
In  that  sweet  month,  when  to  the  list'ning  swains 
Fair  Philomel  sings  love,  and  every  cot 
With  garlands  blooms    bedight,    with   bandage 

meet 

The  tendrils  bind,  and  to  the  tall  poll  tie, 
Else  soon,  too  soon  their  meretricious  arms 
Round  each  ignob'e  clod  they'll  fold,  and  leave 
Averse  the  lordly  prop.     Thus,  have  I  heard 
Where  there's  no  mutual  tic,  no  strong  connec 
tion 

Of  love-conspiring  hearts,  oft  the  young  bride 
Has  prostituted  to  her  slaves  her  charms, 
While  the  infatuated  lord  admires 
Fresh-butting  sprouts'*,  and  issue  not  his  own. 
Now  turn  the  glebe :  soon  with  correcting  hand, 
When  smiling  June  in  jocund  dance  leadson 
Long  days  and  happy  hours,  from  ev'ry  vine 
Dock  the  redundant  branches,  and  once  more 
With  the  sharp  spade  thy  numerous  acres  till. 
The  shovel  next  must  lend  its  aid,  enlarge 
The  little  hillocks,  and  erase  the  weeds. 
This  in  that  month  its  title  which  derives 
From  great  Augustus"  ever  sacred  name  ! 
Sovereign  of  science  \  master  of  the  Muse  ! 
Neglected  genius'  firm  ally !  of  worth 
Best  ju<1ge,  and  best  rewarder,  whose  applause 
To  bards  was  fame  and  fortune  !   O  !  'twas  well, 
Well  did  you  too  in  this,  all  glorious  heroes  ! 
Ye  Romans  ! — on  Time' swing  you've  stamp'd  his . 

praise, 
And  time  shall  bear  it  to  eternity. 

Now  are  our  labours  crown'd  with  their  reward, 
Now  bloom  the  florid  hops,  and  in  the  stream 
Shine  in  their  floating  silver,  while  above 

|J  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  &  nousua  potna. 
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*P  embow'ring  branches  culminate,  and  form 

A  walk  impervious  to  the  Sun  ;  the  poles 

In  comely  order  stand  ;  and  while  you  cleave 

With  the  small  skiff  the  Midway's  lucid  wave, 

In  comely  order  still  their  ranks  preserve, 

And  seem  to  inarch  along  th'  extensive  plain. 

lu  neat  arrangement  thus  the  men  of  Kent, 

With  native  oak  at  once  adorn'd  and  arm'd, 

Intrepid  march'd  ;  for  well  they  knew  the  cries 

Of  dying  Freedom,  and  Astraja's  voice, 

Who  as  she  fled,  to  echoing  woods  complain'd 

Of  tyranny,  and  William  ;   like  a  god, 

Refulgent  stood  the  conqueror,  on  his  troops 

HE  sent  his  looks  enliv'ning  as  the  Sun's, 

But  on  his  foes  frown'd  agony,  and  death. 

On  his  left  side  in  bright  emblazonry 

His  falchion  bunv d;  forth  from  his  sevenfold  shield 

A  basilisk  shot  adamant ;   his  bow 

Wore   clouds  of  fury ! — on  that  with  plumage 

crown'd 

Of  various  hue  sat  a  tremendous  cone : 
Thus  sits  high-canopied  above  the  clouds, 
Terrific  beauty  of  nocturnal  skies, 
Northern  Aurora'3 ;  she  thro'  th'  azure  air 
Shoots,  shoots  her  trem'lous  rays   In    painted 

streaks 

Continual,  while  waving  to  the  wind 
O'er  Night's  dark  veil  her  lucid  tiesses  flow. 
The  trav'ler  views  th'  unseemly  day 
Astound,  the  proud  bend  lowly  to  the  earth, 
The  pious  matrons  tremble  for  the  world. 
,  But  what  can  daunt  th'  insuperable  souls 
Of  Cantium's  matchless  sons  ?  On  they  proceed, 
All  innocent  of  fear  ;  each  face  express'd 
Contemptuous  admiration,  while  they  view'd 
The  well  fed  brigades  of  embroider'd  slaves 
That  drew  the  sword  for  gain.     First  of  the  van, 
With  an  enormous  bough,  a  shepherd  swain 
Whistled  with  rustic  notes  ;  but  such  as  shovv'd 
A  heart  magnanimous  :  the  men  of  Kent 
Follow  the  tuneful  swain,  while  o'er  their  heads 
The  green  leaves  whisper,  and  the  big  boughs 

bend. 

'Twas  thus  theThracian,  whose-all  quick'ninglyre 
The  floods  inspir'd,  and  taught  the  rocks  to  feel, 
Enchanted  dancing  Haemus,  to  the  tune,     [wave, 
The  lute's  soft  tune !    The  fluttering  branches 
The  rocks  enjoy  it,  and  the  rivulets  hear. 
The  hillocks  skip,  emerge  the  humble  vales, 
And  all  the  mighty  mountain  nods  applause. 
The  conqueror  view'd  them,  and  as  one  that  sees 
The  vast  abrupt  of  Scylla,  or  as  one 
That  from  th'  oblivions  streams  of  Lethe's  pool 
Has  drank  eternal  apathy,  he  stood. 
His  host  an  universal  panic  seiz'd 
Prodigious,  inopine ;   their  armour  shook, 
And  clatter'd  to  the  trembling  of  their  limbs; 
Some  to  the  walking  wilderness  gart  run 
Confus'd,  and  in  th' inhospitable  shade 
For  shelter  sought — Wretches  !  they  shelter  find, 
Eternal  shelter  in  the  arms  of  death  ! 
Thus  when  Aquarius  pours  out  all  his  urn 
Down  on  some  lonesome  heath,  the  traveller 
That  wanders  o'er  the  wintry  waste,  accepts 
The  invitation  of  some  spreading  beech 

^  Aurora  borealis,  or  lights  in  the  air ;  a  phe 
nomenon  which  of  late  years  has  been  frequent 
here,  and  in  all  the  move  northern  couritries. 


Joyous  j  but  soon  the  treacherous  gloom  betrays 

Th'  unwary  visitor,  while  on  his  head 

Th'  enlarging  drops  in  double  show'rs  descend. 

And  now  no  longer  in  disguise  the  men 
Of  Kent  appear ;  down  they  all  drop  their  boughs, 
And  shine  iri  brazen  panoply  divine. 
Enough — great  William  (/or  full  well  he  knew 
How  vain  would  be  the  conquest)  to  the  sons 
Of  glorious  Cantium  gave  their  lives,  and  laws, 
And  liberties  secuiv,  and  to  the  prowess 
Of  Cantium's  sons,  like  Cabsar,  deign'd  to  yield: 
Caesar  and  William  '   hail  immortal  worthies, 
Illustrious  vanqtiish'd  !  Cantium,  if  to  them, 
Posterity  with  all  her  chiefs  unborn, 
Aught  similar,  aught  second  has  to  boast. 
Once  more  (so  prophesies  the  Muse)  thy  sons 
Shall  triumph,  emulous  of  their  sires — till  then 
With  olive,  and  with  hop-garlands  crown'd, 
O'er  all  thy  laud  reign  plenty,  reign  fair  peace. 


THE 

HOP  GARDEN. 

A  GEORGIC. 

BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

Omnia  qtiae  multo  ante  memor  provisa  re'pones^ 
Si  te  digua  manet  divini  gloria  ruris. 

VIRG.  Geor.  lib.  \i 

AT  length  the  Muse  her  destin'd  task  resumes 

With  joy  ;  agen  o'er  all  her  hop-land  groves 

She  seeks  t'  expatiate  free  of  wing.     Long  while 

For  a  much-loving,  much-lov'd  youth  she  wept, 

Sorrowing  in  silence  o'er  th'  untimely  urn. 

Hush  then,  effeminate  sobs ;  and  thou,  my  heart  j 

Rebel  to  grief  no  more — And  yet  a  while, 

A  little  while,  indulge  the  friendly  tears. 

O'er  the  wild  world,  like  NOah'sdove',  in  vain 

I  seek  the  olive  peace,  around  me  wide 

See !  see  !   the  wat'ry  waste — In  vain  forlorn 

I  call  the  phenix,  fair  Sincerity ; 

Alas  ! — extinguish'd  to  the  skies  she  fled, 

And  left  no  heir  behind  her.     Where  is  now 

The  eternal  smile  of  goodness  ?   Where  is  now 

That  all-extensive  charity  of  soul, 

So  rich  in  sweetness,  that  the  classic  sounds 

In  elegance  Augustan  cloth'd,  the  wit 

That  flow'd  perennial,  hardly  were  observ'd, 

Or,  if  observ'd,  set  off  that  brighter  gem. 

How  oft,  and  yet  how  seldom  did  it  seem  ! 

Have  I  enjoy'd  his  converse  ? — When  we  met, 

The  hours  how  swift  they  sweetly  fled,  and  till 

Agen  I  saw  him  how  they  loiter'd.     Oh  ! 

Theophilus1,  thou  dear  departed  soul, 

What  flattering   tales  thou  told'st  me?    How 

thou'dst  hail 

My  Muse,  and  took'st  imaginary  walks 
Ail  in  my  hopland  groves.    Stay  yet,  oh  stay  J 
Thou  dear  deluder,  thou  hast  seen  but  half — 
He's  gone  !  aud  aught  that's  equal  to  his  praise 
Fame  has  not  for  me,  tho'  she  prove  most  kindj 
Howe'er  this  verse  be  saCred  to  thy  name, 
These  tears,  the  last  sad  duty  of  a  friend. 
Oft  I'll  indulge  the  pleasurable  pain 

1  Mr.  Theophilus  Wheeler,  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge, 
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Of  recollection ;  oft  on  Mcdway's  banks 

I'll  muse  on  thee  full  pensive  ;  while  her  streams 

Regardful  ever  of  1115'  grief,  shall  flow 

In  sullen  silence  silverly  along 

The  weeping  shores — or  else  accordant  with 

JWy  loud  laments,  shall  ever  and  anon 

Make  melancholy  music  to  the  shades, 

The  hopland  shades,  that  on  her  banks  expose 

Serpentine  vines  and  flowing  locks  of  gold. 

Ye  smiling  nymphs,  th'  inseparable  train 
Of  saffron  Ceres  ;  ye,  that  gamesome  dance, 
And  sing  to  jolly  Autumn,  while  he  stands 
With  his  right  hand  poizing  the  scales  of  Heav'n 
And  while  his  left  grasps  Amalthea's  horn  : 
Young  chorus  of  fair  Bacchanals,  descend, 
And  leave  awhile  the  sickle  ;  yonder  hill, 
Where  stand  the  loaded  hop-poles,  claims  your 

care. 

There  mighty  Bacchus  seated  cross  the  bin, 
Wilts  your  attendance — There  he  glad  reviews 
His  paunch,  approaching  to  immensity 
Still  nearer,  and  with  pride  of  heart  surveys 
Obedient  mortals,  and  the  world  his  own. 
See !  from  the  great  metropolis  they  rush, 
Th'  industrious  vulgar.  They,  like  prudent  bees, 
In  Kent's  wide  garden  roam,  expert  to  crop 
The  flow'ry  hop,  and  provident  to  work, 
Ere  winter  numb  their  sunburnt  hands,  and  winds 
Engoal  them,  murmuring  in  their  gloomy  cells. 
From  these,  such  as  appear  the  rest  t'  excel 
IB  strength  and  young  agility,  select. 
These  shall  support  with  vigour  and  address 
The  bin-man's  weighty  office  ;  now  extract 
From  the  sequacious  earth  the  pole,  and  now 
Unmarry  from  the  closely  clinging  vine. 
O'er  twice  three  pickers,  and  no  more,  extend 
The  bin-man's  sway ;  unless  thy  ears  can  bear 
The  crack  of  poles  continual,  and  thine  eyes 
Behold  unmoved  the  hurrying  peasant  tear 
Thy  wealth,    and  throw  it  on    the    thankless 

ground. 

But  first  the  careful  planter  will  consult 
His  quantity  of  acres  and  bis  crop, 
How  many  and  how  large  his  kilns  ;  and  then 
Proportion'd  to  his  wants  the  hands  provide. 
But  yet  of  greater  consequence  and  cost, 
One  thing  remains  unsung,  a  man  of  faith 
And  long  experience,  in  whose  thund'ring  voice 
Livjfs  hoarse  authority,  potent  to  quell 
The  frequent  frays  of  the  tumultuous  crew. 
He  shall  preside  o'er  all  thy  hop-land  store, 
Severe  dictator  !     His  unerring  hand, 
And  eye  inquisitive,  in  heedful  guise, 
Shall  to  the  brink  the  measure  fill,  and  fair 
.On  the  twin  registers  the  work  record. 
And  yet  I've  known  them  own  a  female  reign, 
And  gentle  Mariane's2  soft  Orphean  voice 
Has  hymn'd  sweet  lessons  of  humanity 
To  the  wild  brutal  crew.     Oft  her  command 
Hassav'd  the  pillars  of  the  hop-land  state, 
The  lofty  poles  from  ruin,  and  sustain'd, 
Like  Anna,  or  Eliza,  her  domain, 
With  more  than  manly  dignity.     Oft  I've  seen, 
Ev'n  at  her  frown  the  boist'rous  uproar  cease, 
And  the  mad  pickers,  tam'd  to  diligence, 
Cull  from  the  bio  the    sprawling  sprigs,    and 
leaves 

'  **^        »  The  author's  youngest  sister. 


That  stain  the  sample,  and  its  worth  debase. 
All  things  thus  settled  and  prepaid,  what  now 
Can  stop  the  planter*!-  purposes?   Unless 
The  Heavens  frown  dissent,  and  ominous  winds 
Howl  thro'  the  concave  of  the  troubled  sky. 
And  oft,  alas!  the  long  experienc'd  wights    - 
(Oh  !  could  they  too  prevent  them)  storms  fore 
see. 

For,  as  the  storm  rides  on  the  rising  clouds, 
Fly  the  fleet  wild-geese  far  away3,  or  else 
The  heifer  towards  the  zenith  rears  her  head, 
And  wiih  expanded  nostrils  snuffs  the  air: 
Tlie  swallows  too  their  airy  circuits  weavej- 
And  screaming  skim  the  brook;    and  fen  bred 

frogs 
Forth  from  their  hoarse  throats  their  old  grudge 

recite  : 

Or  from  her  earthly  coverlets  the  ant 
(leaves  her  huge  eggs  along  the  narrow  wayr 
Or  bends  Thaumantia's  4  variegated  bow 
Athwart  the  cope  of  Heav'n :  or  sable  crows 
Obstreperous  of  wing,  in  clouds  combine : 
Besides,  unnumber'cl  troops  of  birds  marine, 
And  Asia's  feather'd  flocks,  that  in  the  muds 
Of  flow'ry  edg'd  Cayster  wont  to  prey, 
Now  in  the  shallows  duck  their  speckled  heads, 
And  lust  to  lave  in  vain,  their  unctuous  plumes 
Repulsive  baffle  their  efforts :  hearken  next 
How  the  curs'd  raven,  with  her  harmful  voice, 
Invokes  the  rain,  and  croaking  to  herself, 
Struts  on  some  spacious  solitary  shore. 
Nor  want  thy  servants  and  thy  wife  at  home 
Signs  to  presage  the  show'r ;  for  in  the  hall 
Sheds  Niobe  her  prescient  tears,  and  warns 
Beneath  thy  leaden  tubes  to  fix  the  vase, 
And  catch  the  falling  dew  drops,  which  supply 
Soft  water  and  salubrious,   far  the  best 
To  soak  thy  hops,  and  brew  thy  generous  beer. 
But  tho'  bright  Phoebus  smile,  and  in  the  skies 
The  purple-rob'd  serenity  appear; 
Tho'  every  cloud  be  fled,  yet  if  the  rage 
Of  Boreas,  or  the  blasting  east  prevail, 
The  planter  has  enough  to  check  his  hopes,    ' 
And  in  due  bounds  confine  his  joys ;  for  see 
The  ruffian  winds  in  their  abrupt  career, 
Leave  not  a  hop  behind,  or  at  the  best 
Mangle  the  circling  vine,  and  intercept 

3  Nunquam  imprudentibus  imber 
Obsuit.     Ant  ilium  surgentem  vallibus  imis 
Aeriae  fugere  grues !  aut  bucula  ccelum 
Suspicions,  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras: 
Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitavit  hirundo: 
Et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam. 
Ssepius  &  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 
Angustum  formica  terens  iter,  &  bibit  ingens 
Arcus,  &  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  inagno. 
Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 
Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  &  quae  Asia  circum 
Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  pratra  Caystri, 
Certatim  largos  humeris  infundere  rores; 
Nunccaput  objectare  fretis,  nuuc  currere  in  un» 

das, 

Et  studio  incassum  videas  gestire  lavandi. 
Turn  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce, 
Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena, 
Nee  nocturna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puelloe 
Nescivere  hyemem.  YIRG.  Georg.  1, 

•Uris. 
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The  juice  nutricioiis:  fatal  means,  alas ! 

Their  colour  and  condition  to  destroy. 

Haste  then,  ye  peasants;    pull  the  poles,  the 

hops ; 

Where  are  the  bins?  Run,  run,  ye  nimble  maids, 
Move  ev'ry  muscle,  ev'ry  nerve  extend, 
To  save  our  crop  from  ruin,  and  ourselves. 

Soon  as  bright  Chanticleer  explodes  the  night 
With  flutt'ring  wings,  and  hymns  the  new-born 

day, 

The  bugle -horn  inspire,  whose  clam'rous  bray 
Shall  rouse  from  sleep  the  rebel  rout,  and  tune 
To  temper  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Wisely  the  several  stations  of  the  bins 
By  lot  determine.     Justice  this,  and  this 
Fair  prudence  does  demand ;  for  not  without 
A  certain  method  cou'dst  thou  rule  the  mob 
Irrational,  nor  every  where  alike 
Fair  hangs  the  hop  to  tempt  the  picker's  hand. 

Now  see  the  crew  mechanic  might  and  main 
Labour  with  lively  diligence,  inspir*d 
By  appetite  of  gain  and  lust  of  praise : 
What  mind  so  petty,  servile,  so  debas'd, 
As  not  to  know  ambition  ?  Her  great  sway 
From  Colin  Clout  to  emperors  she  exerts. 
To  err  is  human,  human  to  be  vain. 
'Tis  vanity,  and  mock  desire  of  fame, 
That  prompts  the  rustic,  on  the  steeple  top 
Sublime,  to  mark  the  area  of  his  shoe, 
And  in  the  outline  to  engrave  his  name. 
With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  surveys 
High  o'er  the  belfry,  girt  with  birds  and  flow'rs, 
His  story  wrote  in  capitals:  "  'Twas  I 
That    bought  the  fount;    and  I  repaired   the 

pews. 

With  pride  like  this  the  emulating  mob 
Strive  for  the  mastery — who  first  may  fill 
The  bellying  bin,  and  cleanest  cull  the  hops. 
Nor  aught  retards,  unless  invited  out 
By  Sol's  declining,  and  the  evening's  calm, 
Leander  leads  La?titia  to  the  scene 
Of  shade  and  fragrance — Then  th'  exulting  band 
Of  pickers  male  and  female,  seize  the  fair 
Reluctant,  and  with  boist'rous  force  and  brute, 
By  cries  unmov'd,  they  bury  her  i'  th'  bin. 
Nor  does  thy  youth  escape — him  too  they  seize, 
And  in  such  posture  place  as  best  may  serve 
To  hide  his  charmer's  blushes.     Then  with  shouts 
They   rend  the  echoing  air,    and  from  them 

both 
(So  custom  has  ordain'd)  a  largess  claim. 

Thus  much  be  sung  of  picking — next  succeeds 
Th'  important  care  of  curing — Quit  the  field, 
And  at  the  kiln  th'  instructive  Muse  attend. 
On  your  hair-cloth   eight  inches  deep, 

more, 

Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly ;  next  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake. 
Thus  far  is  just  above ;  but  more  it  boots 
That  charcoal  flames  burn  equally  below,  [wood 
The  charcoal  flames,    which  from  thy   cordec 
Or  antiquated  poles,  with  wond'rous  skill, 
The  sable  priests  of  Vulcan  shall  prepare. 
Constant  and  moderate  let  the  heat  ascend; 
Which  to  effect,  there  are,  who  with  success 
Place  in  the  kiln  the  ventilating  fan. 
Hail,  learned,useful  man* !  whose  head  and  hear 

s  Dr.  Hales. 


Conspire  to  make  us  happy,  deign  t'  accrpt 
One  honest  verse;  and  it  thy  industry 
lias  serv'd  the  hopland  cause,   the  muse  fore 
bodes, 

This  sole  invention,  both  in  use  and  fame 
The  mystic  fan  of  Bacchus  6  shall  exceed . 
When  the  fourth   nour  expires,  with  careful 

hand 

The  half-bak'd  hops  turn  over.     Soon  as  time 
H»s  well  exhausted  twice  two  glasses  more, 
They'll  le;ip   and  crackle    with  their   bursting 

seeds, 
For  use  domestic,  or  for  sale  mature. 

There  are,  who  in  the  choice  of  cloth  t'infold 
Their  wealthy  crop,  the  viler,  coarser  sort, 
With  prodigal  economy  prefer: 
All  that  is  good  is  cheap,  all  dear  that's  base. 
Besides  the  planter  shou'd  a  bait  prepare, 
T'  intrap  the  chapman's  notice,  and  divert 
Shrewd  observation  from  her  busy  pry. 

When  in  the  bag  thy  hops  the  rustic  treads. 
Let  him  wear  heel-less  sandal ;  nor  presume 
Their  fragrancy  barefooted  to  defile: 
Such  filthy  ways  for  slaves  in  Malaga 
Leave  we  to  practise — whence  I've  oft  seen, 
When  beautiful  Dorinda's  iv'ry  hands 
Has  built  the  pastry-fabric  (food  divine 
For  Christmas  gambols  and  the  hour  of  mirth) 
As  the  dry'd  foreign  fruit,  with  piercing  eye, 
She  culls  suspicious — lo  !  she  starts,  she  frowns 
With  indignation  at  a  negro's  nail. 

Should'st  thou  thy  harvest  for  the  mart  de 
sign, 

Je  thine  own  factor ;  nor  employ  those  drones 
Vho've    stings,  but  make   no    honey,    selfish 

slaves  ! 

Tiat  thrive  and  fatten  on  the  planter's  toil. 
What  then  remains  unsung  ?  unless  the  care 
To  stack  thy  poles  oblique  in  comely  cones, 
,est  rot  or  rain  destroy  them — 'Tis  a  sight 
Most  seemly  to  behold,  and  gives,  O  Winter  J 
A  landscape  not  unpleasing  ev'n  to  thee. 

And  now,  ye  rivals  of  the  hopland  state,' 
tfadum  and  Dorovemia  now  rejoice, 
low  great  amidst  such  rivals  to  excel ! 
^et  Grenovicum  7  boast  (for  boast  she  may) 
The  birth  of  great  Eliza. — Hail,  my  queen! 
And  yet  I'll  call  thee  by  a  dearer  name, 
Vly  countrywoman,  hail !  Thy  worth  alone 
Gives  fame  to  worlds,  -and  makes  whole  ages  glo 
rious  ! 

Let  Sevenoaks  vaunt  the  hospitable  seat 
Of  Knoll 8  most  ancient :  awfully,  my  Muse, 
These  social  scenes  of  grandeur  and  delight, 
Of  love  and  veneration,  let  me  tread. 
How  oft  beneath  yon  oak  has  amorous  Prior 
Awaken'd  echo  with  sweet  Chloe's  name! 
While  noble  Sackville  heard,  hearing  approv'd, 
Approving,  greatly  recompens'd.     Bui  be, 
Alas !  is  number'd  with  th'  illustrious  dead, 
And  orphan  merit  has  no  guardian  now  1 

Next  Shipbourne,  tho»  her  precincts  are  oon- 

fin'd 
To  narrow  limits,  yet  can  show  a  train 

6  Mystica  Vannus  lacchi.  VIRG.  Georg.  1. 
1  Greenwich,  where  Q.  Elizabeth  was  boru. 
8  The  seat  of  the  duke  of  Dorset. 
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Of  village  beauties,  pastorally  sweet, 

And  rurally  magnificent.     Fairlawn  » 

Opes  her  delightful  prospects ;  dear  Fairlawn 

There,  where  at  once  at  variance  and  agreed, 

Nature  and  art  hold  dalliance.  There  where  rills 

Kiss  tfce  green  drooping  herbage,  there  where 

trees 

The  tall  trees  tremble  atth'  approach  of  Heav'n, 
And  bow  their  salutation  to  the  Sun, 
Who  fosters  all  their  foliage — These  are  thine, 
Yes,   little.  Shipbourne,   boast  that  theSe   are 

thine — 

And  if— but  oh ! — and  if  'tis  no  disgrace, 
The  birth  of  him  who  now  records  thy  praise; 
Nor  shalt  thpu,  Mereworth,  remain  unsung, 
Where  noble  Westmorland,  his  country's  friend, 
Bids  British  greatness  love  the  silent  shade, 
Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance, 
Arise,  and  all  is  Roman,  like  his  heart. 

Nor  Chatham,  tho'  it  is  not  thine  to  show 
The  lofty  forest  or  the  verdant  lawns, 
Yet  niggard  silence  shall  not  grudge  thee  praise. 
1  he  lofty  forests  by  thy  sons  prepaid 
Eecomes  the  warlike  navy,  braves  the  floods, 
And  gives  Sylvanus  empire  in  the  main. 
Oh  that  Britannia,  in  the  day  of  war, 
Wou'd  not  alone  Minerva's  valour  trust, 
But  also  hear  her  wisdom  !  Then  her  oaks 
Shap'd  by  her  own  mechanics,  wou'd  alone 
Her  island  fortify,  and  fix  her  fame ; 
Nor  wou'd  she  weep,  like  Rachael,  for  her  sons, 
Whose  glorious  blood,  in  mad  profusion, 
In  foreign  lands  is  shed — and  shed  in  vain. 
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A  LETTER 

TO  A   FRIEND  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY    OF     CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear   •  *  *  *, 

*  AM  now  to  acknowledge  several  letters,  which  I 
lately  received  from  you,  without  any  return  on 
my  part.  As  I  have  been  very  much  hurried  of 
late  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  I  must  beg 
you  will  not  only  be  kind  enough  to  overlook  my 
past  omission,  but  to  indulge  me  for  a  little  time 
Jonger.  As  soon  as  I  am  master  of  sufficient 
leisure,  I  will  give  you  my  sentiments  without 
reserve,  concerning  the  affair,  about  which  you 
have  t  bought  proper  to  consult  me ;  for  the  pre 
sent  I  desire  you  will  consider  this  as  a  receipt 
for  your  many  favours,  or  a  promissory  note  to 
discharge  my  debt  of  friendship  as  soon  as  pos 
sible. 

?The  seat  of  lord  Vane. 


The  design  and  colouring  of  a  poem,  such  aS 
you  have  planned,  are  not  to  be  executed  in  a 
hurry,  but  with  slow  and  careful  touches,  which 
will  give  that  finishing  to  your  piece,  remarkab'e 
in  every  thing  that  comes  from  your  hand,  and 
which  I  could  wish  the  precipitancy  of  my  tem 
per  would  permit  nte  to  aim  at  upon  all  occa 
sions.  I  long  to  see  you  take  a  new  flight  to  the 
regions  of  fafrfe,  not  upon  unequal  wings,  that 
sometimes  rise  to  a  degree  of  eleval  ion,  and  then 
fall  again,  but  with  an  uniform  tetaour,  like  the 
bird  hi  Virgil, 

Radit    iter  liquidum,  celeres   neque  commovet 
alas. 

I  have  been  now  for  about  three  weeks  in  this 
scene  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  I  think  the  repub 
lic  of  letters  seems  to  be  lamentably  upon  the  de 
cline  in  this  metropolis.  Attornies  clerks,  and 
raw  unexperienced  boys,  are  the  chief  critics  we 
have  at  present.  With  a  supercilious  look  and 
peremptory  voice,  which  they  have  caught  from 
a  few  of  their  oracles,  as  dark  and  ignorant  as 
themsehres,  these  striplings  take  upon  them  ta 
decide  upon  fable,  character,  language  and  sen 
timent. 

Nescis,  heu  nescis  domiriEe  fastidia  Romae ; 
Crede  mihi,  nimium  Martia  turba  sapit. 

With  regard  to  writers,  the  town  swarms  with' 
them,  and  the  aim  of  them  all  is  pretty  much 
:h&  same,  viz.  to  elevate  and  surprise,  as  Mr. 
Bays  says.  At  the  head  of  these  still  continues 
the  Inspector.  As  we  frequently  laughed  to 
gether  concerning  this  writer,  when  you  were  last 
n  town,  I  need  not  here  give  you  a  description  of 
lis  parts  and  genius.  I  remember  you  expressed 
great  amazement  at  the  reception  his  essays 
seemed  to  meet  with  in  all  our  coffee-houses; 
)ut  you  must  consider  that  there  are  artifices  to 
gain  success,  as  well  as  merit  to  deserve  it.  The 
brmer  of  these  his  Inspectorship  is  eminently 
assessed  of,  and  sooner  than  fail,  he  will  Hot 
lesitate,  in  order  to  make  himself  talked  of  at 
any  rate,  to  become  most  glaringly  ridiculous^ 
This  answers  the  purpose  of  the  booksellers,  as 
well  perhaps  as  Attic  wit,  and  hence  it  resulU 
.hat  they  are  willing  to  continue  him  in  their 
>ay. 

In  the  packet,  which  I  have  sent  to  you  by  the 
stage  coach,  you  will  find  a  paper  called  the  Im 
pertinent,  written  by  himself.     In  this  curious 
>iece  he  has  not   stopped   at  abusing  his  own 
dear  person,    which  is  the  only  subject  he  has 
not  handled  with  his  usual  malice,   and  the  rest 
f  it  is  made  a  vehicle  for  invective  against  Mr. 
•"ielding  and  me.     It  was  ushered  into  the  world 
n  a  pompous  manner,  as  if  intended  to  be  conti 
nued,  but  no  second  number  was  ever  published, 
nd  to  show  you  a  further  instance  of  his  fallacy} 
ic  thence  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  a  pre- 
ender  to  essay-writing,  which  he  would  fain  in- 
inuate,  cannot  be  executed  by  any  one  but  him- 
elf. 

This  unfair  dealing,  so  unworthy  a  man,  who 
.spires  to  be  a  member  of  the  serene  republic  of 
etters,  induced  me  to  wave  for  a  time  the  design 
you  know  I  was  engaged  in,  in  order  to  bestoiv  a 
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fevv  lines  upon  this  scribbler,  who  in  my  eyes  is  a 
disgrace  to  literature.  In  the  first  heat  of  my 
poetic  fury,  I  formed  the  idea  of  another  Dun- 
ciad,  which  I  intended  to  call  after  the  name  of 
my  hero,  The  Hilliad.  The  first  book  of  it  yon 
will  receive  among  other  things,  by  the  coach, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  opi 
nion  of  it. 

If  it  conduces  to  your  entertainment,  I  shall 
have  gained  my  end;  for  though  I  have  receiv 
ed  such  provocation  from  this  man,  I  believe  I 
shall  never  carry  it  any  further.  I  really  find 
some  involuntary  sensations  of  compassion  for 
him,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  he 
could  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
good  manners,  it  would  be  a  rare  instance  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  fluency  of  periods,  with 
out  genius,  sense,  or  meaning.  Though  1  am 
persuaded  he  is  quite  incorrigible,  I  am  still  re 
luctant  to  publish  that  piece,  for  I  would  rather 
be  commended  to  posterity  by  the  elegant  and 
amiable  muses,  than  by  the  satyric  sister,  po 
litely  called  by  an  eminent  author, '  the  least  en 
gaging  of  the  Nine.' — 

On  this  account  I  shall  proceed  no  further  't:.ll 
you  have  favoured  me  with  your  opinion,  by 
which  I  will  absolutely  determine  myself.  I 
hope  therefore  you  will  peruse  it  as  soon  as  you 
can  with  convenience,  and  return  it  to  me  by  the 
stage.  You  may  show  it  to  Jack  *****,  and  to 
Mr.  ****. 

I  am,  with  great  sincerity, 

dear  *****, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  SMART. 
London,  15th  December,  1752. 


DEAH  SMART, 

•I  HE  perusal  of  your  poem  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  I  cannot  postpone  thanking 
you  for  it,  by  the  first  opportunity  that  has  of 
fered.  I  have  read  it  to  the  persons  you  desired 
I  should,  and  they  approve  the  design  in  the 
highest  manner.  I  cannot  conceive  what  should 
make  you  hesitate  a,  moment  about  the  publi 
cation,  and  to  be  free  with  you,  you  must  not 
by  any  means  suppress  it.  When  I  say  this, 
I  must  observe,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  better  employed,  than  in  the  dissection 
of  an  insect ;  but  since  the  work  should  be 
done  by  some  body,  and  since  you  have 
made  such  a  progress,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  insist,  that  you  will  net  drop  this  undertak 
ing. 

To  speak  in  plain  terms ;  I  look  upon  it  to  be 
indispensably  incumbent  on  you  to  bring  the 
miscreant  to  poetic  justice  ;  it  is  what  you  owe 
to  the  cause  of  learning  in  general,  to  your  Alma 
Mater,  this  university,  and,  let  me  add,  it  is 
what  you  owe  to  yourself.  The  world  will  ab 
solve  you  from  any  imputation  of  ill-nature, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  pen  is  drawn  in 
<Uf«nce  of  your  own  character.  Give  me  leave 


upon  this  occasion  tcf  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Spectator,  which  I  think  pertinent  to  the  pre 
sent  subject.  "  Every  honest  man  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the 
libeller  and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them, 
wherever  they  fall  in  his  waj'.  This  is  but  re 
taliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they 
treat  others." 

Thus  thought  the  polite  Mr.  Addison  in  a  case 
where  he  was  not  immediately  concerned ;  and 
can  yon  doubt  what  to  do,  when  personally  at 
tacked  ?  As  soon  as  the  hissing  of  the  snake  is 
heard,  some  means  should  be  devised  to  crush 
him.  The  advice  of  Virgil  is,-MDape  sSxa 
111:11111.  cape  robora  pastor." 

I  can  tell  you  that  your  friends  here  expect 
this  of  you,  artdweare  all  unanimous  in  think 
ing,  that  a  man  who  has  the  honour  of  belong, 
ing  to  this  learned  university,  and  to  whom  the 
prize,  for  displaying  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
attributes  of  his  Maker,  has  been  adjudged  for 
three  years  successively,  should  not,  on  any 
account,  suffer  himself  to  be  trifled  with,  by  so 
frigid  and  empty  a  writer.  I  would  have  yoa 
reflect  that  you  lanched  into  the  world,  with 
many  circumstances,  that  raised  a  general  ex 
pectation  of  you,  and  the  early  approbation  of 
such  a  genius  as  Mr.  Pope,  for  your  elegant  ver 
sion  of  his  ode,  made  you  considered  as  one, 
who  might  hereafter  make  a  figure  in  the  lite 
rary  world;  and  let  me  recommend  to  you,  not 
to  let  the  laurel,  yet  green  upon  your  brow,  be 
torn  off"  by  the  prophane  hands  of  an  unhallowed 
hireling.  This,  I  think,  as  is  observed  al 
ready,  you  owe  to  yourself,  and  to  that  uni 
versity,  which  has  distinguished  you  with  ho 
nour. 

Besides  the  motives  of  retaliation,  which  I 
have  urged  for  the  publication  of  your  poem,  I 
cannot  help  considering  this  matter  in  a  moral 
light,  and  I  must  avow,  that  in  my  eyes  it  ap 
pears  an  action  of  very  great  merit.  If  to  pull 
otF  the  mask  from  an  impostor,  and  detect  him 
in  his  native  colours  to  the  view  of  a  long-de 
luded  public,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  service 
to  mankind  (as  it  certainly  is)  a  better  op 
portunity  never  can  offer  itself. 

In  my  opinion  the  cause  of  literature  is  in  im 
minent  danger  of  a  total  degeneracy,  should  this 
writer's  diurnal  productions,  meet  with  furthc  f 
encouragement.  Without  straining  hard  for  it, 
lean  perceive  a  corruption  of  taste  diffusing  it 
self,  throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  West 
minster.  For  a  clear  vein  of  thinking,  easy  na 
tural  expression,  and  an  intelligible  style,  this 
pretender  has  substituted  brisk  question  and  an- 
swtr,  pert,  unmeaning  periods,  ungrasnmaticat 
construction,  unnatural  metaphors,  with  a  pro 
fusion  of  epithets,  inconsistent  for  the  most  part 
with  the  real  or  figurative  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  in  short,  all  the  masculine  beauties  of  style- 
are  likely  to  be  banished  from  among  us  by  tiie 
continuation  of  his  papers  for  almost  two  years 
together. 

Now,  sir,  I  submit  it  to  you,  whether  this  may 
not  lead  onto  a  total  depravity  of  sense  and  taste. 
Should  the  more  sober  at  our  coftle-houses  be 
dazzled  with  false  embellishment ;  should  boys 
admire  this  unnatural  flourishing ;  I  donyt  iu  tUp 
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least  question,  but  the  rising  generation  will  be 
totslly  infected  with  this  strange  motley  style,  and 
thus  antithesis  and  point  will  be  the  prevailing 
turn  of  the  nation. 

It  is  to  prevent  a  contagion  of  this  sort,  that 
Horace  tojkthe  pen  in  hand;  for  this  Quinti- 
lian  favoured  the  world  with  his  excellent  work. 
Th£  ingenious  authors  of  France  have  always  at 
tended  to  this  point.  Truth,  they  insisted,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  fine  writing,  and  that  no 
thought  cart  be  beautiful,  which  is  not  just,  was 
their  constant  lesson.  To  enforce  this  and  pre 
serve  a  manly  way  of  thinking  Beileau  lashed  the 
scribblers  of  his  time,  and  in  our  own  country 
the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians  have  la 
boured  for  this  end.  To  this  we  owe  the  Bathos, 
in  which  we  find  exposed,  with  the  most  delicate 
traits  of  satire,  all  false  figures  in  writing,  and 
finally  to  this  we  owe  the  Dunciad  of  Mr. 
Pope. 

These  instances,  dear  Smart,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  your  proceeding,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
that  a  cultivation  of  taste  is  a  point  of  more  mo 
ment  than  perhaps  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  observed  that 
a  corruption  in  morals  has  always  attended  a  de 
cline  of  letters.  Of  this  Mr.  Pope  seems  to  be 
sensible,  and,  hence  we  find  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  Dunciad,  the  general  progress  of  dulness 
over  the  land  is  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  every 
thing  decent,  every  thing  laudable,  elegant  and 
polite. 

Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And  unawares  morality  expires. 
Nor  public  fame,  nor  private  dares  to  shine, 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glympse  divine. 
Lo!  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos !   isrestor'd, 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word. 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

I  am  aware  that  you  may  answer  to  what  has 
been  premised,  that  the  man  is  not  of  conse 
quence  enough  for  all  this,  and  you  may  ob 
serve  to  me,  that  at  first  setting  out,  I  myself 
called  him  by  the  figurative  and  typical  appel 
lation  of  an  insect.  But  if  an  insect  gets  into 
the  sunshine,  and  there  blazes,  shines  and  buzzes 
to  the  annoyance  of  those,  who  may  be  basking 
in  the  beams,  it  is  time  for  the  Muse's  wing  to 
brush  the  thing  away.  In  plain  English,  the 
rapidity,  with  which  this  writer  went  on  in  his 
progress,  was  so  astonishing,  that  I  really  look 
ed  upon  him  to  be  reserved  for  the  great  instru 
ment  of  dulness  in  the  completion  of  her  work, 
which  certainly  must  be  accomplished,  unless  a 
speedy  stop  be  put  to  that  inundation  of  non 
sense  and  immorality  with  which  he  has  over 
whelmed  the  nation. 

I  have  mentioned  immorality,  nor  will  I  re- 
tracyhe  word.  Has  he  not  attacked,  malici 
ously  attacked  the  reputations  of  many  gentle 
men,  to  whom  the  world  has  been  greatly  obli 
ged  ?~-He  did  not  brandish  his  goose-quill  for 
any  length  of  time,  before  he  discharged  a  tor 
rent  of  abuse  upon  the  reverend  Mr.  Francis, 
whose  amiable  character,  and  valuable  trans- 
ation  of  Horace,  have  endeared  him  both  to 


those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  riot  acquaint 
ed  with  him*  Even  beauty  and  innocence  were 
no  safe-guards  against  his  calumny,  and  the 
soft-eyed  virgin  was  by  him  cruelly  obliged  to 
shed  the  tender  tear. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  Covent- 
Garden  Journal,  Mr.  Fielding  declared  an  hu 
morous  war  against  this  writer,  which  was  in 
tended  to  be  carried  with  an  amicable  pleasan 
try,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  town.  It  is  recent  in  every  body's  me 
mory,  how  the  Inspector  behaved  upon  that  oc 
casion.  Conscious  that  there  was  not  an  atom 
of  humour  in  his  composition,  he  had  recourse' 
to  his  usual  shifts,  and  instantly  disclosed  a  pri 
vate  conversation;  by  which  he  reduced  him 
self  to  the  alternative  mentioned  i>y  Mr.  Popej 
"  and  if  he  lies  not,  must  at  least  betray." 
Through  all  Mr.  Fielding's  inimitable  comic 
romances,  we  perceive  no  such  thing  as  per 
sonal  malice,  no  private  character  dragged  ink) 
light;  but  every  stroke  is  copied  from  the  vo 
lume  which  nature  has  unfolded  to  him;  every 
scene  of  life  is  by  him  represented  in  its  natural 
colours,  and  every  species  of  folly  or  humour  is 
ridiculed  with  the  most  exquisite  touches.  A 
genius  like  this  is  perhaps  more  useful  to  man 
kind,  than  any  class  of  writers;  he  serves  to 
dispel  all  gloom  from  our  minds,  to  work  off  our 
ill-humours  by  the  gay  sensations  excited  by  a 
well  directed  pleasantry,  and  in  a  vein  of  mirth 
he  leads  his  readers  into  the  knowledge  of  hu 
man  nature ;  the  most  useful  and  pleasing  sci 
ence  we  can  apply  to.  And  yet  so  deserving  an 
author  has  been  most  grossly  treated  by  this  wild 
essayist ;  and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  has  he 
not  attempted  to  raise  tumults  and  divisions  in 
our  theatres,  contrary  to  all  decency  and  com 
mon  sense,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
polite  writers,  whose  chief  aim  has  ever  been  to 
cherish  harmony  and  good  manners,  and  to  dif 
fuse  through  all  ranks  of  people  a  just  re 
finement  of  taste  in  all  our  public  entertain 
ments  ? 

These  considerations,  dear  sir,  prompt  you  to 
the  blow,  and  will  justify  it  when  given.  I  be 
lieve,  I  may  venture  to  add,  never  had  poet  so, 
inviting  a  subject  for  satire;  Pope  himself  had 
not  so  good  an  hero  for  his  Dunciad.  The  first 
worthy  who  sat  in  that  throne,  viz.  Lewis  Theo 
bald  of  dull  memory,  employed  himself  in  mat 
ters  of  some  utility,  and,  upon  being  dethroned, 
the  person,  who  succeeded,  was  one,  who  for 
merly  had  some  scattered  rays  of  light;  and  in 
most  of  his  comedies,  though  whimsical  and  ex 
travagant,  there  are  many  strokes  of  drollery ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  Careless  Husband  is  a 
finished  piece. 

But  in  the  hero  of  the  Ililliad  all  the  requi 
sites  seem  to  be  united,  without  one  single  ex 
ception.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Dunciad  the  efficient 
qualities  of  an  hero  for  the  little  epic  are  men 
tioned  to  be  vanity,  impudence  and  debauchery. 
These  accomplishments,  I  apprehend,  are  glar 
ing  in  the  person  you  have  fixed  upon.  As  a 
single  and  notable  instance  of  the  two  first,  has 
he  not  upon  all  occasions  joined  himself  to  some 
celebrated  name,  such  as  the  right  honourable 
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the  earl  of  Orrery,  ov  some  other  such  exalted 
character?  1  have  frequently  diverted  myself 
by  comparing  this  proceeding  to  the  cruelty  of 
a  tyrant,  who  used  to  tie  a  living  person  to  a 
dead  carcass ;  and  as  to  your  hero's  debauchery, 
there  are,  I  am  told,  many  pleasant  instances 
of  it 

Add  to  these  several  subordinate  qualifications; 
such  as  foppery,  a  surprising  alacrity  to  get  into 
scrapes,  with  a  notable  facility  of  extricating 
himself,  an  amazing  turn  for  politics,  a  won 
derful  knowledge  of  herbs,  minerals  and  plants, 
and  to  crown  all,  a  comfortable  share  of  gentle 
dulness.  This  sentle  dulness  is  not  that  impe 
netrable  stupidity,  which  is  remarkable  in  some 
men,  but  it  is  known  by  that  countenance,  which 
Dr.  Garth  calls,  "  demurely  meek,  insipidly 
serene. "  It  is  known  by  a  brisk  volubility  of 
speech,  a  lively  manner  of  saying  nothing 
through  an  entire  paper,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
by  a  conscious  simper,  short  insertions  of  witty 
remarks,  the  frequent  exclamation  of  wonder, 
the  self-applauding  chit-chat,  and  the  pleasant 
repartee. 

Upon  the  whole,  dear  Smart,  I  cannot 
conceive  what  doubt  can  remain  in  your  mind 
about  the  publication;  it  is  conferring  on  him 
that  ridicule,  which  his  life,  character,  and  ac 
tions  deserve.  I  shall  be  in  town  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  when  I  shall  bring  your  poem  with 
me,  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  help 
you  to  some  notes,  which  1  think  will  illustrate 
many  passages. 

"  Satyrarum  ego,  (ni  pudet  illas) 

Adjutor,  &c.  Juv. 

I  am,  dear  Smart, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

#*  ******. 

Cambridge,  21st  Dec.  1752. 
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THOU  god  of  jest,  who  o'er  th'  ambrosial  bowl, 
Giv'st  joy  to  Jove,  while  laughter  shakes  the  pole 
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Thou,  god  of  jest.  As  the  design  of  heroic  poe 
try  is  to  celebrate  the  virtues  and  noble  achieve 
jnents  of  truly  great  personages,  and  conduc 
them  through  a  series  of  hardships  to  the  com 
pletion  of  their  wishes,  so  the  little  epic  delight 
in  representing,  with  an  ironical  drollery,  thi 
mock  qualities  of  thpse,  who,  for  the  benefit  o 
the  laughing  part  of  mankind,  are  pleased  to  be 
pome  egregiously  ridiculous,  in  an  affected  imi 
tation  of  the  truly  renown'd  worthies  above-men 
tjoned.  Hence  our  poet  calls  upon  Momus,  a 
the  first  opening  of  his  poem,  to  convert  his  her 
into  a  jest  So  that  in  the  present  case,  it  can 
not  be  said,/aci^  indignatiovenum,  but,  if  I  ma 
be  allowed  the  expression,  facit  titillat'to  versum 
which  may  serve  to  show  our  author's  temper  o 
mind  is  free  from  rancour,  or  ill-nature.  Not 


nd  thou,  fair  Justice,  of  immortal  line, 
ear,  and  assist  the  poet's  grand  design, 
V:ho  aims  at  triumph  by  no  common  ways, 
ut  on. the  stem  of  dulness  grafts  the  bays. 
O  thou,  whatever  name  delight  thine  ear, 
imp!  Poet!  Puffer!  'Potnecary!  Play'r! 

NOTES  VARIORUM. 

•ithstanding  the  great  incentives  he  has  had  to 
rompt  him  to  this  undertaking,  he  is  not  ac- 
uated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  to  check  the 
ollies  of  fancy  arid  humorous  invention,  he  fus 
tier  invokes  the  goddess  Themis,  to  administer 
trict,  poetic  justice. 

S'akes  the  fole."]  Several  cavils  have  been 
aised  against  this  passage.  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
he  unborn  poet,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  brought 
n  merely  to  ekeout  averse;  but  though  inmany 
>oints  1  am  inclined  to  look  upon  this  critic  as 
rrefragable,  I  must  beg  leave  at  present  to  ap-  ' 
peal  from  his  verdict ;  and  tho'  Horace  lays  it 
down  as  rule  not  to  admire  any  thing,  I  cannot 
ielp  enjoying  so  pleasing  an  operation  of  th* 
mind  upon  this  occasion.  We  are  herepresented 
with  a  grand  idea,  no  less  than  Jupiter  shaking 
lis  sides  and  the  Heavens  at  the  same  time.  The 
Pagan  thunderer  has  often  been  said  to  agitate 
the  pole  with  a  nod,  which  in  my  mind  gives  too 
awful  an  image,  whereas  the  one  in  question 
conveys  an  idea  of  him  in  good  humour,  and 
confirms  what  Mr.  Orator  Henley  says,  in  his 
excellent  tracts,  that  "  the  deity  is  a  juyou# 
being." 

MARTINUS  MACULARIUS, 
M.  D.  Keg.  Soc.  Bur.  &c.  &c. 

Grafts  the  bays.]  Much  puzzle  hath  been  oc 
casioned  among  the  naturalists  concerning  the 
engraftment  here  mentioned.  Hill's  Natural  His 
tory  of  Trees  and  Plants,  vol.  52.page  336,  saith, 
it  has  been  frequently  attempted,  but  that  the 
tree  of  dulness  will  not  admit  any  such  inocula 
tion.  He  adds  in  page  339»  that  he  himself  tri 
ed  the  experiment  for  two  years  successively, 
but  that  the  twig  of  laurel,  like  a  feather  in  the 
state  of  electricity,  drooped  and  died  the  mc- 
menthe  touched  it.  Notwithstanding  this  au 
thority,  it  is  well  known  that  this  operation  has 
been  performed  by  some  choice  spirits.  Era?- 
mus  in  his  encomium  on  folly  shows  how  it  may 
be  accomplished ;  in  our  own  times  Pope  and 
Garth  found  means  to  do  the  same .-  and  in  the 
sequel  of  this  work,  we  make  no  doubt  but  the 
stem  here-mentioned  will  bear  some  luxuriant 
branches,  like  the  tree  in  Virgil, 

Nee  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  Ccelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  Poma. 

Pimp,"]  An  old  English  word  fora  mean  fellow; 
see  Chaucer  and  Spencer. 

Poet,"]  Quinbus  Flestrin  saith,  with  his  usual 
importance,  that  this  is  the  only  piece  of  justice 
done  to  our  hero  in  this  work.  To  this  assents 
the  widow  at  Cuper's,  who  it  seems  is  not  a  little 
proud  of"  the  words  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  the  music 
by  Lewis  Granon,  esq."  This  opinion  is  further 
confirmed  by  major  England,  who  admires  the 
pretty  turns  on  Kitty  and  Kate,  and  Catherine 
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Whose  base'ess  fame  by  vanity  is  buoy'd, 
Like  the  huge  Earth,  self-center'd  in  the  void, 
Accept  one  part'uer  thy  own  worth  t'  explore, 
And  in  thy  praise  be  singular  no  more. 

Say,  Muse,  what  demon,  foe  to  ease  and  truth 

First  from  the  mortar  diagg'd  th'   advetitrous 

youth,  [men 

And  made  him,    'mongst  the  scribbling  sons  of 

Change  peace  for  war,  the  pestle  for  the  pen  ? 

JJOTES  VARIORUM. 

and  Katy,  bntfrom  these  venerable  authorities 
judicious  reader,  you  may  boldly  dissent  meo 
periculc, 

MART.  MAC. 

Puffer,]  Of  this  talent  take  a  specimen.  In  a 
letter  to  himself  he  saith ;  <<you  have  disco 
vered  many  of  the  beauties  of  the  ancients  ; 
they  are  obliged  to  you ;  we  are  obliged  to  you  ; 
were  they  alive  they  would  thank  you  ;  we  who 
are  alive  do  thank  you."  His  constant  custom 
of  running  on  in  this  manner,  occasioned  the  fol 
lowing  epigram, 

Hill  puffs  himself,  forbear  to  chide; 

An  insect  vile  and  mean, 
Must  first,  he  knows,  be  magnify'd 
Before  it  can  be  seen. 

Tothecaty,  Piaifr,]  For  both  these,  vide 
Woodward's  letter,  passim. 

Like  the  huge  Earth.]  The  allusion  here  seems 
to  be  taken  from  Ovid,  who  describes  the  Earth 
fixed  in  the  air,  by  its  own  stupidity,  or  CM 
inertia?: — 

Pendebat  in,  acre  tellus 
Ponderibus  librata  suis. 

.Bnt,  reader,  dilate  your  imagination  to  take  in 
the  much  greater  idea  our  poet  here  presents  to 
you:  consider  the  immense  inanity  of  space,  and 
the  comparative  nothingness  of  the  globe,  and 
you  may  attain  an  adequate  conception  of  our 
hero's  reputation,  and  the  mighty  basis  it  stands 
tipon.  It  is  worth  observing  here  that  our  au- 
Ihor,  quasi  iliud  agens,  displays  at  one  touch  of 
his  pen  more  knowledge  of  the  planetary  sys 
tem,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  volumes  of  the 
mathematician  s. 

This  note  is  partly  by  Macularius,  and  partly 
by  Mr.  Jinkyns,  Philomath. 

Say,  Muse,]  Observe,  gentle  reader,  how  ten 
derly  our  author  treats  his  hero  throughout  his 
whole  poem;  he  does  not  here  impute  his  ridi 
culous  conduct,  and  all  that  train  of  errours  which 
have  attended  his  consummate  vanity,  to  his 
own  perverse  inclination,  but  with  greater  can 
dour  insinuates  that  some  demon,  foe  to  Hil- 
lario's  repose,  first  misled  his  youthful  imagina 
tion  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  apology  for  his  life  and 
character.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
seduced  to  his  ruin  in  this  manner.  We  read  it 
in  Pope, 

Some  demon  whisper'd,  \7isto  have  a  taste. 
Hence  then  arise  our  hero's  misfortunes;  and 
that  the  demon  above-mentioned  was  a  foe  to 
truth,  will  appear  from  Hillario's  notable  talent 


'Twas  on  a  day   (O  may  that  day  appear 
No  more,  but  lose  its  station  in  the  year, 
In  the  new  style  be  not  its  nameenroll'd 
But  share  annihilation  in  the  old!) 
A  tawny  Sybil,  whose  alluring  song, 
Decoy'd  the  'prentices  and  maiden  throncr, 
First  from  the  counter  young  Hillario  charm'd, 
And  first  his  unambitious  soul  alarm'd  — 
An  old  strip'd  curtain  cross  her  arms  was  flung. 
And  tatter'd  tap'stry  o'er  her  shoulders  hung; 
Her  loins  with  patch-work  cincture  were  begirt. 
That  more  than  spoke  diversity  of  dirt ; 
With  age  her  back  was  double  and  awry, 
Twain  were  her  teeth,  and  single  was  her  eye, 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head — she  seem'd  at  most 
A  living  corpse,  or  an  untimely  ghost, 

UOTES  VARIORUM. 

at  misrepresenting  circumstances,  for  which  vid« 
all  the  Inspectors. 

May  that  day  appear]  This  seems  to  be  wrote 
with  an  eye  to  a  beautiful  passage  in  a  very  ele. 
gant  poem  j 

Ye  (rods,  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. — 

The  request  is  extremely  modest,  and  I  really 
wonder  it  was  never  complied  with  ;  but  it  must 
be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smart,  that  he  is  still 
more  reasonable  in  his  demand,  and  it  appears 
by  the  alteration  in  the  style,  that  his  scheme 
may  be  reduced  to  practice  though  the  other  is 
mighty  fine  in  theory.  The  Inspector  is  of  this 
opinion,  and  so  is  Monsieur  de  Scaizau. 

A  ta.iter'd  tap'stry]  Our  author  has  been  ex-r 
tremely  negligent  upon  this  occasion,  and  has 
indolently  omitted  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
tiis  talent  for  poetic  imagery.  Homer  has  de-. 
scribed  the  shield  of  Achilles  with  all  the  art  of 
his  imagination ;  Virgil  has  followed  him  ip  this 
point,  and  indeed  both  he  and  Ovid  seem  to  be 
delighted  when  they  have  either  a  picture  to  de 
scribe,  or  some  representation  in  the  labours  of 
:he  loom.  Hence  arises  a  double  delight;  we 
admire  the  work  of  the  artificer,  and  the  poet's 
account  of  it  j  and  this  pleasure  Mr.  Smart  might 
lave  impressed  upon  his  readers  in  this  passage, 
as  many  things  were  wrought  into  the  tapestry 
icre-nientioned.  In  one  part  our  hero  was  ad 
ministering  to  a  patient,  "  and  the  fresh  vomit 
runs  for  ever  green."  The  theatre  at  May-fair 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  piece — the  pit 
seemed  to  rise  in  an  uproar — the  gallery  opened 
ts  rude  throats — and  apples,  oranges  and  half 
pence  flew  about  our  hero's  ears. — The  Mall  in 
St.  James's  Park  was  displayed  in  a  beautiful 
ista,  and  you  might  perceive  Hillario  with  hie 
anty  air  waddling  along. — In  Mary-le-Bone 
7ields,  he  was  dancing  round  a  glow  worm,  and 
finally  the  Rotunda  at  Ranelagh  filled  the  eye 
rith  its  magnificence,  and  in  a  corner  of  it  stood 
.  handsome  young  fellow  holding  a  personage, 
dressed  in  blue  silk,  by  the  ear;  "  the  verj 
worsted  still  looked  black  and  blue."  There 
were  many  other  curious  figures,  but  out  of  4 
hameful  laziness  has  our  poet  omitted  them. 

POLYMETIS  CAyTABRIGIESSlS;. 
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Wi  th  voice  far  -fetch'd  from  hollow  throat  pi  ofound 
And  more  than  mortal  was  the  infernal  sound. 
"  Sweet  !>oy,  who  seem'st  for  glorious  deeds 

design'd, 

O  come  and  leave  that  clyster  pipe  behind ; 
Cross  this  prophetic  hand  with  silvprcoin, 
And  all  the  wealth  and  fame,  I  have,  is  thine" — 
She  said — he  (for    what   stripling    cou'd    with 
stand?) 

Straight  with  his  only  six-pence  grac'd  her  hand. 
And  now  the  precious  fury  all  her  breast 
At  once  invaded,  and  at  once  posspss'd  ; 
Her  eye  was  fix'd  in  an  ecstatic  stare, 
Arid  on  her  head  uprose  th'  astonish'd  hair  : 
No  more  her  colour,  or  her  looks  the  same, 
But  moonshine    madness    quite  convuls'd  her 

frame, 

While,  big  with  fate,  again  she  silence  broke, 
And  in  few  words  voluminously  spoke. 

"  In  these  three  lines  athwart  thy  palm  I  see, 
Either  a  tripod,  or  a  triple-tree, 
For,  Oh  !  I  ken  by  mysteries  profound, 
Too  light  to  sink,  them  never  can'st  bedrown'd — • 
Whate'er  thy  end,  the  Fates  are  now  at  strife, 
Yet  strange  variety  shall  check  thy  life — 
Thou  grand  dictator  of  each  public  show, 
Wit,  moralist,  quack,  harlequin,  and  beau, 
Survey  man's  vice,  self-prais'd,  and  self  pre- 

ferr'd, 

And  be  th'  Inspector  of  th' infected  herdj 
By  any  means  aspire  at  any  ends, 
Baseness  exalts,  and  cowardice  defends,       [well, 
The  chequer'd    world's   before  thee — go— fare- 
Beware  of  Jrishmen — and  learn  to  spell." 
Here  from  her  breast  th'  inspiring  fury  flew : 
She  ceas'd — and  instant  from  his  sight  withdrew. 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

ITi1  astonish" d  hair  :~\  This  passage  seems  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  Sybil  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil; 

Snbito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus 
Nee  comtae  mansere  comae. 

and  is  admirably  expressive  of  the  witch's  pro 
phetic  fury,  and  ushers  in  the  prediction  of  Hil- 
jario's  fortune  with  proper  solemnity. — 

This  note  is  by  one  of  the  .fliolists,  mentioned 
with  honour  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Be  th?  Inspector,  #c.]  When  the  distemper 
first  raged  among  the  horned  cattle,  the  king  and 
council  ordered  a  certain  officer  to  superintend 
the  beasts,  and  to  direct  that  such,  as  were  found 
to  be  infected,  should  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
This  officer  was  called  the  Inspector,  and  from 
thence  I  would  venture  to  lay  a  wager,  our  hero 
derived  his  title. 

BENTLF.Y,  Junior. 

Beware  of  Irishmen,  #c.]  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  our  poet  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  classics  ;  he  seems  frequently  to  have 
them  in  his  eye,  and  such  an  air  of  enthusiasm 
runs  through  his  whole  speech,  that  the  learned 
reader  may  easily  perceive  he  has  taken  fire  at 
some  of  the  prophecies  i>i  Homer  and  Virgil. — 
The  whole  is  delivered  in  breaks,  and  unconnected 
transitions,  which  denote  vehement  emotions 
in  the  mind  ;  and  the  hint  here  concerning  the 
Irish  is  perfectly  in  the  manner  of  all  great  epic 


Fir'd  with  his  fate,  and  conscious  of  his  worth, 
The  beardless  wight  prepar'd  to  sally  forth. 
But  first  i"twas  just,  'twas  natural  to  grieve) 
He  sigh'd  and  took  a  soft  pathetic  leave. 
"  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  drugs, 
My  labell'd  vials,  and  my  letter'd  jugs  ; 
And  you,  ye  bearers  of  no  trivial  charge, 
Where  all  my  Latin  stands  inscrib'd  at  large : 
Ye  jars,  ye  gallipots,  and  clraw'rs  adieu, 
Be  to  my  memory  lost,  as  lost  to  view, 
And  ye,  whom  I  so  oft  havejoy'd  to  wipe, 
Th'  ear-sifting  syringe,  and  back-piercing  pipe, 
Farewell — my  day  of  glory's  on  the  dawn, 
And  now, — Hillario's  occupation's  gone.'' 

Quick  with  the  word  his  way  the  hero  made, 
Conducted  by  a  glorious  cavalcade  ; 
Pert  Petwlance  the  first  attracts  his  eye, 
And  drowsy  Dulness  slowly  saunters  by, 
With  Malice  old,  and  Scandal  ever  new, 
Arid  neutral  Nonsense,  neither  false  nor  true. 
Infernal  Falsehold  next  approach 'd  the  band 
With  *  *  *  and  the  Koran  in  her  hand. 
Her  motley  vesture  with  the  leopard  vies, 
Stain'd  with  a  foul  variety  of  lies. 
Next  spiteful  Enmity,  gangren'd  at  heart, 
Presents  a  dagger,  and  conceals  a  dart. 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

poets,  who  generally  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  what  is  to  ensue,  without  unfolding  the  whole. 
Thus  we  find  in  Virgil, 

Bella,  horrida  bella, 

Et  Tyfarim  multo  spuraantem  sanguine  cerno. 
and  again 

Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles. 

And  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  believe,  it  will 
be  found,  that  as  ./Eneas  had  another  Achilles,  so 
our  hero  has  had  as  formidable  an  adversary. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,]  The  ingenious  Mr. 
L — der  says  that  the  following  passage  is  taken 
from  a  work,  which  he  intends  shortly  to  publish 
by  subscription,  and  he  has  now  in  the  press  a 
pamphlet,  called  Mr.  Smart's  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Moderns.  But,  with  his  leave,  this  pas 
sage  is  partly  imitated  from  cardinal  Wolsey'g 
speech,  and  from  Othello. 

Neulral Nonsense, ftc.JThe train  here  described, 
is  worthy  of  Hillario,  pertness,  dulness,  scandal 
and  malice,  &c.  being  the  very  constituents  of 
an  hero  for  the  mock  heroic,  and  it  is  not  without 
propriety  that  nonsense  is  introduced  with  the 
epithet,  neutral ;  nonsense  being  like  a  Dutch 
man,  not  only  in  an  unmeaning  stupidity,  but 
in  the  art  of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality .  This 
neutrality  may  be  aptly  explained  by  the  follow 
ing  epigram, 

Word-valiant  wight,  thou  great  he  shrew, 

That  wrangles  to  no  end  ; 
Since  nonsense  is  nor  false  nor  true, 
Thou'rt  no  man's  foe  or  friend. 
Falsehood,']     This  lady  is   described  with  two 
books  in  her  hand,  but  our  author  chusing  to  pre 
serve  a  neutrality,  though  not  a  nonsensical  one, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  Tories  are  at  liberty  to  fill 
up  this  blank  with  Rapin,  Bunict,  or  any  names 
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On  th' earth  crawls  Flalt'rywith  her  bosom  bare, 
And  Vanity  sails  over  him  in  air. 

Such  was  the  groupe — they  bow'd  and  they 

ador'd, 

And  hail'd  Hillario  for  their  sovereign  lord. 
Flush'd  with  success,  and  proud  of  his  allies, 
Th'  exulting  hero  thus  triumphant  cries. 
"  Friends,  brethren,  ever  present,  ever  dear, 
Home  to'my  heart,  nor  quit  your  title  there, 
While  you  approve,  assist,  instruct,  inspire, 
Heat  my  young  blood,  and  set  my  soul  on  tire ; 
No  foreign  aid  my  daring  pen  shall  chuse, 
But  boldly  versify  without  a  Muse. 
I'll  teach  Minerva,  I'll  inspire  the  Nine, 
Creat  Phoebus  shall  in  consultation  join, 
And  round  my  nobler  brow  hisforfeit  laurel  twine." 

He  said — and  Clamour,  of  Commotion  born, 
Rear'd  to  the  skies  her  ear  afflicting  horn, 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

that  will  fit  the  niches;  and  the  Whigs  may,  if 
they  please,  insert  Echard,  Higgons,  &c.  But 
why,  exciaimeth  a  certain  critic,  should  false 
hood  be  given  to  Hillario  ? — Because,  replieth 
Macnlarius,  he  has  given  many  specimens  of 
his  talent  that  way.  Our  hero  took  it  into  his 
head  some  time  since  to  tell  the  world  that  he 
caned  a  gentleman  whom  he  called  by  the  name 
of  Mario;  what  degree  of  faith  the  town  gave 
him  upon  that  occasion,  may  be  collected  from 
the  two  following  lines,  by  a  certain  wag  who 
shall  be  nameless. 

To  beat  one  man  great  Hill  was  fated ; 
Whatman  : — a  man  that  he  created. 

The  following  epigram  may  be  also  properly 
inserted  here. 

What  H — 11  one  day  says,  he  the  next  does 

deny, 

And  candidly  tells  us1 — 'tisall  a  damn'd  lye : 
Dear  doctor — this  candour  from  you  is  not 

wanted ; 
For  why  shou'd  you  own  it  ?  'tis  taken  for 

granted. 

Crawls  Flat  fry,  £fc.]  Our  hero  is  as  remark 
able  for  his  encomiums,  where  it  is  his  interest 
to  commend,  as  for 'his  abuse,  where  he  has  taken 
a  dislike;  but  from  the  latter  he  is  easily  to  be 
bought  off,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  excel 
lent  epigran  . 

An  author's  writings  oft  reveal, 
Where  now  and  then  he  takes  a  meal. 
Invite  him  once  a  week  to  dinner, 
He'll  saint  you,  tho'  the  vilest  sinner. 
Have  you  a  smiling,  vacant  face, 
He  gives  you  soul,  expression,  grace. 
Swears  what  you  will,  unswears  it  too; 
What  will  not  beef  and  pudding  do  ? 
Witltout  a  Muse,  #c.]     No  the  devil  a  bit ! — 
I  am  the  only  person  that  can  do   that ! — My 
poems,  written  at  fifteen,  were  done  without  the 
assistance   of  any  Muse,   and   better  than    all 
Smart's  poetry. — The  Muses  are  strumpets — 
they  frequently  give  an  intellectual  gonorrhoea — 
Court  debt  not  paid — I'll  never  be  poet  laureate. 
— Coup  de  grace  unanswerable — Our  foes  shall 
knuckle — five  pounds  to  any  bishop  that  will 
equal  this — Gum  guiacum  for  Latin  lignum  vita?. 


While  Jargon  grav'd  his  titles  on  a  block, 
And  styl'd  him  M.  D.  Acad.  Budig,  Soe. 
But  now  the  harbingers  of  fate  and  fame 
Signs,  omens,  prodigies,  and  portents  came. 
Lo!   (though  mid-day)  the  grave  Athenian  fowl, 
Eyed  the  bright  Sun,  and  hail'd  him  with  a  howl, 
Moths,  mites,  and  maggots,   fleas,  (a  numerous 

ciew !) 

And  gnats  and  grubworms  crouded  on  his  view,  j 
Insects!  without  the  microscopic  aid,  "J 

Gigantic  by  the  eye  of  Dulness  made ! 
And  stranger  still — and  never  heard  before  ! 
A  wooden  lion  roar'd,  or  seem'd  to  roar. 
But  (what  the  most  his  youthful  bosom  warm'd, 
Heighten'd  each  hope  and  every  feardisarm'd) 
On  an  high  dome  a  damsel  took  her  stand, 
With  a  well  freighted  Jordan  in  her  hand, 
Where  curious  mixtures  strove  on  every  side 
And  solid  sounds  -with  laxer  fluids  vied — 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

Adam  the  first  Dutchman — victorious  stroke  for 
old  England — Tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

Oratory-Right- Reason-Chapel,  Saturday 
13th  of  January,  and  old  style  for  ever_ 

Jargon  grav'd  #c.]  Jargon  is  here  properly 
introduced  graving  our  hero's  titles,  which  are 
admirably  brought  into  verse,  but  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  last  note,  Mr.  Orator  H- — ley, 
takes  umbrage  at  this  passage,  and  exciaimeth 
to  the  following  effect,  "  Jargon  is  meant  for 
\  me.  There  is  more  music  in  a  peal  of  marrow 
bones  and  cleavers  than  in  these  verses. — I  am 
a  logician  upon  fundamentals. — A  rationalist, — 
lover  of  mankande,  Glastonbury  thorn, — huzza 
boys. — Wit  a  vivacious  command  of  all  objects 
and  ideas. — I  am  the  only  wit  in  Great  Britain." 
See  Oratory  Tracts,  &c  10036. 

Patience,  good  Mr.  Orator !  we  are  not  at  leU 
sure  to  answer  thee  at  present,  but  must  observe 
that  jargon  has  done  more  for  our  hero,  than 
ever  did  the  society  at  Bordeaux,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  sent  to 
Martinus  Marcularius,byafeltowofthat  society : 

J'ai  bien  reyu  la  lettre,  dont  vous  m'avez  fait 
1'honneurle  12me  passe.  A  1'egard  de  ce  Mon 
sieur  Hillario,  qni  se  vante  si  prodigieusement 
chez  vous,  je  ne  trouve  pas  qu'il  est  enrolle  dans 
notre  societe,  &  son  nom  est  parfaitment  incon,- 
nu  ici.  J'attends  de  vous  nouvelles,  &c. 

Moth*,  mites,  Sfc.] 

The  important  objects  of  his  future  specu 
lations  !  [eyes, 
O  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their 
And  reason  given  'em  but  to  study  flies. 

M.  MACULA.RIUS. 

Dulness  made]  This  passage  may  be  properly 
illustrated  by  a  recollection  of  tw.o  lines  in  Mr. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 

descry, 
Dulness  is  very  apt  to  magnify. 

Wooden  lion  rawV,]  Not  the  black  Ton  in 
Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  where  the  New 
Craftsman  is  published,  nor  yet  the  red  lion  at 
Brentford,  but  the  beast  of  the  Bedford,  whojnay 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  alive,  when  animated, 


THE  HILLIAD. 


Lo !  on  his  crown  the  lotion  choice  and  large, 
She  soused — and  gave  at  once  a  full  discharge. 
Not  Archimedes,  when  with  conscious  pride, 
"  I've  found  it  out !  I've  found  it  out '."  he  cry'd 
Not  costive  bardlings,  when  a  rhyme  comes  pat 
Not  grave  Grimalkin  when  she  smells  a  rat : 
Not  the  shrewd  statesman  when  he  scents    a 

plot, 

Not  coy  Prudelia,  when  she  knows  what's  what 
Not  our  own  hero,  when  (O  matchless  luck  !) 
His  keen  discernment  found  another  Duck  j 
With  such  ecstatic  transports  did  abound, 
As  what  he  smelt  and  saw,  and  felt  and  found. 
"  Ye  gods,  I  thank  ye,  to  profusion  free, 
Thus  to  adorn,  and  thus  distinguish  me, 
And  thou,  fair  Cloacina,  whom  I  serve, 
(If  a  desire  to  please  is  to  deserve,) 
To  you  I'll  consecrate  my  future  lays, 
And  on  the   smoothest    paper   print    my  soft 

essays." 

No  more  he  spoke  ;  but  slightly  slid  along, 
Escorted  by  the  miscellaneous  throng. 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

by  Add  i  son  and  Steele,  though  now  reduced  to 
that    state  of  blockheadism,    whicli  is  so  con 
spicuous  in  his  master.     Ficulnus,  inutile  lignum 
BENTLEY  junior 

A  full  discharge,]  Reader,  do  not  turn  up 
your  nose  at  this  passage  !  it  is  much  more  de 
cent  than  Pope's — Recollect  what  Swift  says, 
that  a  nice  man  has  filthy  ideas,  and  let  it  be 
considered  this  discharge  may  have  the  same 
effect  upon  our  hero,  as  a  similar  accident  had 
upon  a  person  of  equal  parts  and  genius. 

Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetic  force, 
As  oil'd  by  magic  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises  from  th'  effluvia  strong, 
Imbibes    new    life    and    scours    and    stinks 
along. 

POPE'S  Donciad. 

Archimedes,  #c.]  As  soon  as  the  philosopher 
here  mentioned  discovered  the  modern  save-all, 
and  the  new  invented-patent  black-ball,  he  threw 
down  his  pipe,  and  ran  all  along  Piccadilly,  with 
his  shirt  outof  his  breeches,  crying  out  I  ike  a  mad 
man,  ivftixa !  eus-nxa  !  which  in  modern  English 
is,  the  job  is  done !  the  job  is  done  ! 

VETUS  SCHOL. 

Another  Duck,"]  Hillario  having  a  mind  to  ce 
lebrate  and  recommend  a  genius  to  the  world, 
compares  him  to  Stephen  Duck,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  late  Inspector,  cries  out,  "  I  have  found  ano 
ther  Duck,  but  who  shall  find  a  Caroline  ?" 

Print  my  soft  essays,  ]  Our  hero  for  once  h  as  spoke 
truth  of  himself,  for  which  we  could  produce  the 
testimonies  of   several   persons  of   distinction. 
Bath  and  Tunbridge-wells  have  upon  many  occa 
sions  testified  their  gratitude  to    him   on  this 
head,  as  his   works  have  been  always  found  of 
singular  use  with  the   waters  of  those  places. 
To  this  effect  also  speaketh  that  excellent  co 
median,  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  in  an  ingenious 
parody  on  Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly,  &c. 
Busy,  curious,  hungry  Hill, 
Write  of  me  and  write  your  fill. 
TOL.    XVI. 


And  now,   thou   goddess,   whose  fire-dartinj 

eyes 

Defy  all  distance  and  transpierce  the  skies, 
To  men  the  councils  of  the  gods  relate, 
And  faithfully  describe  the  grand  debate. 

The  cloud-compelling  thund'rer,  at  whose  call 
The  gods  assembled  in  th'  etherial  hall, 
From  his  bright  throne  the  deities  addrest : 
"  What  impious  noise  disturbs  our  awful  rest, 
With  din  prophane  assaults  immortal  ears, 
And  jars  harsh  discord  to  the  tuneful  spheres  ? 
Nature,  my  hand-maid,  yet  without  a  stain, 
Has  never  once  productive  prov'd  in  vain, 
'Till  now — luxuriant  and  regardless  quite 
Of  her  divine,  eternal  rule  of  right, 
On  mere  privation  she  'as  bestow'd  a  frame, 
And  dignify'd  a  nothing  with  a  name, 
A  wretch  devoid  of  use,  of  sense  and  grace, 
Th'  insolvent  tenant  of  encumber'd  space. 

NOTES  VARIORUM* 

Freely  welcome  to  abuse, 
Could'st  thou  tire  thy  railing  Muse. 
Make  the  most  of  this  you  can, 
Strife  is  short  and  life's  a  span. 

Both  alike,  your  works  and  pay, 

Hasten  quick  to  their-  decay, 

This  a  trifle,  those  no  more, 

Tho'  repeated  to  threescore.  :  ,.   ; 

Threescore  volumes  when  they're  writ, 

Will  appear  at  last  b         t. 

And  now  thou  goddess,  &f.]  This  invocation 
is  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry.  If  I 
may  use  Milton's  words,  our  author  here  pre 
sumes  into  the  Heavens,  an  earthly  guest,  and 
draws  empyreal  air.  Hence  he  calls  upon  the 
goddess  to  assist  his  strain,  while  he  relates  the 
councils  of  the  gods.  Virgil,  when  the  plot 
thickens  upon  his  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it, 
has  offered  up  his  prayer  a  second  time  to  the 
Muse,  and  he  seems  to  labour  under  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  when  he  cries  out, 

Majus  opus  moveo,  major  rerum  mihi  nasci- 
tur  ordo. 

This  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  writer  of  the 
Hilliad,  and  this  piece  of  machinery  will  evince 
the  absurdity  of  that  Lucretian  doctrine,  which 
asserts  that  the  gods  are  wrapped  up  in  a  lazy 
indolence,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
human  affairs.  The  words  of  Lucretius  are, 

Omnis  enim  per  se  divum  natura  neeesse  est 
Immortali  aevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  a  rebus  nostris,  disjunctaque  longe. 

[t  is  now  recommended  to  the  editors  of  the  An 
ti-Lucretius  to  make  use  of  this  instance  to  the 
ontrary  in  the  next  publication  of  that  work. 

M.  MACULARIUS. 

Encumber'd  space.]  Jupiter's  speech  is  full  of 
pomp  and  solemnity,  and  is  finally  closed  by  ade- 
cription  of  our  hero,  who  is  here  said  to  take  up  a 
>lace  in  the  creation  to  no  purpose.  What  a  dif 
ferent  notion  of  the  end  of  his  existence  has 
Jillario,  from  what  we  find  delivered  by  the  ex 
cellent  Ixroginus  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime. 


so 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


"  Good  is  his  cause,  and  just  is  his  pretence," 
(Replies  the  god  of  theft  and  eloquence.) 
"  A  hand  mercurial,  ready  to  convey, 
E'en  in  the  presence  of  the  garish  day, 
The  work  an  English  classic  late  has  writ, 
And  by  adoption  be  the  sire  of  wit — 
Sure  to  be  this  is  tobe  something — sure, 
Next  to  perform,  'tis  glorious  to  procure. 
Small  was  th'  exertion  of  my  god-like  soul, 
When  privately  Apollo's  herd  I  stole, 
Compar'd  to  him,  who  braves  th'  all-seeing  Sun, 
And  boldly  bids  th'  astonish'd  world  look  on," 

NOTES  VARIORUM. 

The  passage  isadmirable, translated  by  the  author 
of  the  PliAsures  of  Imagination.  "  The  godlike  ge  - 
niusesof  Greece  were  well-assured  that  nature  had 
not  intended  man  fora  low  spirited  or  ignoble  be 
ing;  but  bringing  us  into  life  and  the  midstof  this 
wide  universe,  as  before  a  multitude  assembled 
at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  be 
spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  and  candi 
dates  high  in  emulation  for  the  prize  of  glory  : 
she  has  therefore  implanted  in  our  souls  an  inex 
tinguishable  love  of  every  thing  great  and  exalted, 
of  every  thing  which  appears  divine  beyond  our 
comprehension.  Hence  by  the  very  propensity 
of  nature  we  are  led  to  admire,  not  little  springs 
or  shallow  rivulets,  however  clear  and  delicious, 
but  the  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  much 
more  than  all  the  ocean." — Instead  of  acting 
upon  this  plan,  Hillario  is  employed  in  pursuit 
of  insects  in  Kensington-gardens,  and  as  this  is 
all  the  gratitude  he  pays  for  the  being  conferred 
upon  him,  he  is  finely  termed  an  insolvent  te 
nant. 

By  adoption  lie  the  sire,  #c.]  Our  hero  has 
taken  an  entire  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Fitz- 
Csborne,  and  with  inimitable  effrontery  pub 
lished  it  in  his  Inspector,  No.  239,  as  a  produc 
tion  of  his  own.  We  are  informed  that,  having 
been  taxed  with  this  affair,  he  declares  with  a 
great  deal  of  art,  that  it  was  given  him  by  ano 
ther  person,  to  which  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that 
the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

M.  MACULARU'S 

€  lotions  to  procure."]  If  our  author  could  be 
thought  capable  of  punning,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  word  procure,  in  this  place,  is  made  use 
of  in  preference  to  an  appellation  given  to  our 
hero  in  the  commencement  of  this  poem,  viz.  a 
pimp;  but  the  reader  will  plense  to  recollect  tha 
the  term  pimp  is  not  in  that  passage  used  iti  its 
modern  acceptation. 

Small  Kas  th'  exertion,  3fc.~]  Not  so  fast,  gooc 
poet,  cries  out  in  this  place,  M.  Macularius.  We 
do  net  find  that  Hillario,  upon  any  occasion 
whatever,  has  been  charged  with  stealing-  Apol 
Jo's  quiver,  and  certain  it  is,  that  those  arrows, 
which  he  has  shot  at  all  the  world,  never  were 
taken  from  thence.  But  of  Mercury  it  is  recordec 
by  Horace,  that  he  really  did  receive  the  god  o 
wit  in  this  manner ; 

To  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 

Pf  r  dolum  amotas.  puerum  minaci 

Voce  dumterret,  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  Apollo. 


Her  approbation  Venus  next  exprest, 
And  on  Hillario's  part  the  throne  addrest, 
'  If  there  be  any  praise  the  nails  to  pare. 
And  in  soft  ringlets  wreathe  th'  elastic  hair, 
^n  talk  and  tea  to  trifle  time  away, 
The  mien  so  easy  and  the  dress  so  gay ! 
Han  my  Hillario's  worth  remain  unknown, 
With  whom  coy  Sylvia  trusts  herself  alone; 
With  whom,  so  pure,  so  innocent  his  life, 
The  jealous  husband  leaves  his  buxom  wife  ? 
What  tho'  he  ne'er  assume  the  post  of  Mars  ; 
By  me  disbanded  from  all  amorous  wars  ; 
His  fancy  (if  not  person)  he  employs, 
And  oft  ideal  countesses  enjoys — 
Tho'  hard  his  heart,  yet  beauty  shall  control, 
And  sweeten  all  the  rancour  of  his  soul, 

NOTES    VARIORUM. 

Venus  next  expressed,]  Venus  rises  in  thif 
assembly  quite  in  the  manner  attributed  to  her  in 
the  ancient  poets  ;  thus  we  see  in  Virgil  tha* 
she  is  all  mildness,  and  at  every  word  breathes 
ambrosia ; 

. At  non  Venus  aurea  contra, 

Pauca  refert. — 

She  is  to  speak  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  is 
the  case  produced  from  the  jEneid,  in  favour  of 
a  much  loved  son,  though  indeed  we  cannot  say 
that  she  has  been  quite  so  kind  to  Hillario,  as 
formerly  she  was  to  .'Eneas,  it  being  evident  that 
she  has  not  bestowed  upon  him  that  lustre  of 
youthful  bloom,  and  that  liquid  radiance  of  the 
eye,  which  she  is  said  to  have  given  the  pious 
Trojan. 

.  Lumenquejuventae 

Purpureum,  et  Isetosoculis  afflavithonores. 

On  the  contrary  Venus  here  talks  of  his  black 
self,  which  makes  it  suspected  that  she  re, 
conciled  herself  to  this  hue,  out  of  a  compliment 
to  Vulcan,  of  whom  she  has  frequent  favours  to 
solicit, :  and  perhaps  it  may  appear  hereafter, 
that  she  procured  a  sword  for  our  hero  from  the 
celestial  blacksmith's  forge.  One  thing  is  not 
a  little  surprising,  that  while  Venus  speaks  on 
the  side  of  HiUario,  she  should  omit  the  real 
utility  he  has  been  of  to  the  cause  of  love 
by  his  experience  as  an  apothecary,  of  which, 
he  himself  hath  told  us,  several  have  pro 
fited ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  at  the 
same  time,  that  be  actually  has  employed 
his  person  in  the  service  of  Venus,  and  has  now 
an  offspring  of  t!ie  amorous  congress.  It  is  more 
over  notorious,  that  having,  in  his  elegant  lan 
guage,  tasted  of  the  cool  stream,  he  was  ready 
to  plunge  in  again,  and  therefore  publicly  set 
himself  up  for  a  wife,  and  thus,  became  a  for 
tune-hunter  with  bis  pen ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in 
his  design,  it  is  because  the  ladies  do  not  ap 
prove  the  new  scheme  of  propagation  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  man,  which  Hillario  pre 
tended  to  explain  so  handsomely  in  the  Lucina 
sine  concubii.H. — But  the  truth  is,  he  never  wrote 
a  syllable  of  this  book,  though  he  transcribed 
part  of  it,  and  showed  it  to  a  bookseller,  in  order 
to  procure  a  higher  price  for  his  productions. 

QUINBUJ  FLESTRIS. 
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•U'hilehJs  black  self,  Florinda  ever  near, 
Shows  like  a  diamond  in  an  Ethiop's  ear." 

When  Pallas — thus — "  Cease — ye  immortals 

— cease, 

Nor  rob  serene  stupidity  of  peace — 
•  Should  Jove  himself  in  calculation  mad 
Still  negatives  to  blank  negations  add, 
How  could  the  barren  cyphers  ever  breed, 
But  nothing  still  from  nothing  would  proceed  ? 
Raise  or  depress — or  magnify — or  blame, 
Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same." 

"Not so"  (says  Phosbus)  "my celestial  friend, 
E'en  blank  privation  has  its  use  and  end — 
How  sweetly  shadows  recommend  the  light, 
And   darkness   renders   my    own    beams  more 
bright ! 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

Diamond  in  an  JEthiop's  ear,]  There  is  neither 
morality,  nor  integrity,  nor  unity,  nor  universa 
lity  in  this  poem. — The  author  of  it  is  a  Smart ;  I 
hope  to  see  a  Smartead  published ;  I  had  my 
pocket  picked  the  other  day,  as  I  was  going 
through  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  I  firmly  believe 
it  was  this  little  author,  as  the  man  who  can  pun, 
will  also  pick  a  pocket. 

JOHN  DENNIS,  Junior. 

Inanity  ivill  ever  be,  £fc.~\  Our  author  does  not 
here  mean  to  list  himself  among  the  disputants 
concerning  pure  space,  but  the  doctrine  he  would 
advance,  is,  that  nothing  can  come  from  nothing. 
In  so  unbelieving  an  age  as  this,  it  is  possible  this 
tenet  may  not  be  received,  but  if  the  reader  has 
a  nrnd  to  see  it  handled  at  large,  he  may  find  it 
in  Rumgurtius,  vol.  16,  pagina  1001.  De  hac 
re  multum  et  turpiter  hallucinantur  scriptores 
tamexteri  quam  domestic!.  Spatium  enim  ab- 
solutum  et  relativum  debent  distingui,  prius- 
quam  distincta  esse  possunt ;  neque  ulla  alia  re- 
gula  adnormam  rei  metaphysicaequadrabit,quam 
triplex  consideratio  de  substantia  inanitatis,  sive 
entitate  nihili,  quae  quidem  consideratio  triplex 
ad  unam  reduci  potest  necessitatem ;  nempe  idem 
spatium  «le  quo  jam  satis  dictum  est.  This 
opinion  is  further  corroborated  by  the  tracts  of 
th- .  society  of  Bourdeaux.  Selon  la  distinction 
entre  les  choses,  qui  n'ont  pas  de  difference,  il 
nous  faut  absolument  agreer,  que  les  idees,  qui 
ont  frappe  1' imagination,  peuvent  bien  etre  ef- 
facees,  pourvu  qu'on  ne  s'avise  pas  d'oublier  cet 
espace  immense,  qui  environne  toute  la  nature, 
et  le  systeme  des  etoiles.  Among  our  country 
men,  I  do  not  know  any  body  that  has  handled 
this  subject  so  well  as  the  acurate  Mr.  Fielding, 
in  his  Essay  upon  Nothing,  which  the  reader  may 
find  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Miscellanies  ;  but 
with  all  due  deference  to  his  authority,  we  beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  one  assertion  in  the  said 
essay  ;  the  residence  of  nothing  might  in  his 
time  have  been  in  a  critic's  head,  and  we  are  apt 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  something  like  nothing 
in  most  critic's  heads  to  this  day,  and  this  false 
appearance  misled  the  excellent  metaphysician 
just  quoted;  for  nothing,  in  its  puiis  naturalibits, 
as  Gravesend  describes  it  in  his  experimental  phi 
losophy,  does  subsist  no  where  so  properly  at 
present  as  in  the  pericranium  of  our  hero. 

MART.  MACULARIUS. 


How  rise  from  filth  the  violet  and  rose! 
From  emptiness  how  softest  music  flows  ! 
How  absence  to  possession  adds  a  grace, 
And  modest  vacancy  to  all  gives  place  ? 
Contrasted  when  fair  Nature's  works  we  spy, 
More  they  allure  the  mind  and  more  they  charm 

the  eye. 

So  from  Hillario  some  effect  may  spring, 
E'en  him — that  slight  penumbra  of  a  thing." 
Morpheus  at  length  in  the  debate  awoke, 
And  drowsily  a  few  dull  words  he  spoke— 
Declar'd  Hillario  was  the  friend  of  ease, 
And  had  asoporific  pow'r  to  please, 
Once  more  Hillario  he  pronounc'd  with  pain, 
But  at  the  very  sound  was  lull'd  to  sleep  again. 

NOT^S   VARIORUM. 

Music  fows,~]  "Persons  of  most  genius,"  says  the 
Inspector,  Friday  Jan.  26,  Number  587,  "  have 
in  general  been  the  fondest  of  music  ;  sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  remarkable  for  his  affection  for  har 
mony  ;  he  was  scarce  ever  missed  at  the  begin 
ning  of  any  performance,  but  was  seldom  seen  at 
the  end  of  it."  And  indeed  of  this  opinion  is  M. 
Macularius ;  and  he  further  adds,  that  if  sir 
Isaac  was  still  living,  it  is  probable  he  would  be  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Inspector's  next  song  at  Cu- 
per's,  but  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  end  of  it, 
may  be  proved  to  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
though  Hillario  takes  sc-  much  pleasure  in  beat 
ing  time  to  them  himself,  and  though  he  so  fre 
quently  exclaims,  very  fine  ! — O  fine  ! — vastly 
fine ! — Since  the  lucubration  of  Friday  Jan.  26th 
has  been  mentioned,  we  think  proper  to  observe 
here  that  his  Inspectorship  has  the  most  notable 
talent  at  a  motto — Quinbus  Flestrin  saith,  "  he 
is  a  tartar  for  that,5'  and  of  this,  learned  reader, 
take  a  specimen  along  with  you.  How  aptly  upon 
the  subject-  of  music  does  he  bid  his  readers 
pluck  grapes  from  the  loaded  vine ! 

Carpite  de  plenis  pendentes  vitibus  uvas.     OVID. 

The  above-mentioned  Quinbus  Flestrin,  peremp 
torily  says,  this  line  has  been  cavilled  at  by  some 
minor  critics,  because,  "  the  grapes  are  sour  ;" 
and  indeed  of  that  way  of  thinking  is  Macularius, 
who  hath  been  greatly  astonished  at  the  taste  of 
Hillario,  in  so  frequently  culling  from  Valerius 
Flaccus.  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
lines  from  Welstead  and  Dennis,  are  selected  with 
great  judgment,  and  are  hung  out  as  proper  signs 
of  what  entertainment  is  to  be  furnished  up  to  his 
customers. 

Penumbra  of  a  thing,"]  Whatever  mean  opinion 
Dr.  Phoebus  may  entertain  of  his  terrestrial  bro 
ther  physician  and  poet,  on  Earth,  Hillario  is 
talked  of  in  a  different  manner,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  parody  on  the  lines  prefixed  by 
Mr.  Dryden,  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Three  wise  great  men  in  the  same  era  born, 
Britannia'shappy  island  did  adorn, 
Henley  in  care  of  souls  display'dhis  skill, 
Rock  shone  in  physic,  and  in  both  John  H-ll, 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go, 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

QUINBUS  FLESTRIH. 
Lull'd  to  sleep  again.'}  The  hypnotic,  or  sopo- 
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Momus  the  last  of  all,  in  merry  mood, 
As  moderator  in  th'  assembly  stood. 
"  Ye  laughter-loving  pow'rs,  ye  gods  of  mirth, 
What !  not  regard  my  deputy  on  Earth  ? 
Whosechymic  skill  turns  brass  to  gold  with  ease 
And  out  of  Cibber  forges  Socrates  ? 
Whose  genius  makes  consistencies  to  fight, 
And  forms  an  union  betwixt  wrong  and  right  ? 
Who  (five  whole  days  in  senseless  malice  past) 
Repents,  and  is  religious  at  the  last? 

NOTES   VARIORUM. 

riferous  quality  of  Hillario's  pen  is  manifpsi 
from  the  following  asseveration,  which  was  pub 
lished  in  the  New  Craftsman,  and  is  a  letter  from 
a  tradesman  in  the  city. 

"  Sir, 

"  From  a  motive  of  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  of  my  fellow-creatures,  who  may  unhap 
pily  be  afflicted,  as  I  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  1  beg  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your 
paper,  to  communicate  the  disorder  I  have  la- 
"boured  under,  and  the  extraordinary  cure  I  have 
lately  met  with.  I  have  had  for  many  months 
successively  a  slow  nervous  fever,  with  a  constanl 
flutter  on  my  spirits,  attended  with  pertinacious 
•patchings,  twitchings  of  the  nerves,  and  other 
grievous  symptoms,  which  reduced  me  to  a  mere 
shadow.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  of  di- 
Tine  Providence,  a  friend  who  had  himself  ex 
perienced  it,  advised  me  to  have  recourse  to  the 
reading  of  the  Inspectors.  I  accordingly  took  one 
of  them,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  me  was  such 
that  1  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  lasted 
near  six  and  thirty  hours.  By  this  I  have  at 
tained  a  more  composed  habit  of  body,  and  I  now 
doze  away  almost  all  my  time,  but  for  fear  of  a 
lethargy,  am  ordered  to  take  them  in  smaller 
quantities.  A  paragraph  at  a  time  now  answers 
"tny  purpose,  and  under  Heaven  I  owe  my  sleep 
ing  powers  to  the  above-mentioned  Inspectors. 
I  look  upon  them  to  be  a  grand  soporificum  mi- 
rabile,  very  proper  to  be  had  in  all  families.  He 
makes_  great  allowance  to  those  who  buy  them  to 
sell  again,  or  to  send  abroad  to  the  plantations; 
and  the  above  fact  I  am  ready  to  attest  whenever 
called  upon.  Given  Under  my  hand  this  4th  day 
of  January,  1753. 

«' Humphrey  Roberts,  Weaver,  in  Crispin- 
street,  Spital-lieldf,  opposite  the  White 
Horse." 

Forges  Socrates,']  Socrates  was  the  father  of  the 
truest  philosophy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  though  he  has  not  drawn  God's  image,  which 
•was  reserved  for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  he  has 
at  least  given  the  shadow,  which  together  with 
his  exemplary  life,  induces  Erasmus  to  cry  out, 
Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis  ;  of  Mr.  Cibber  we 
shall  say  nothing,  as  he  has  said  abundantly 
enough  of  himself ;  but  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
meaning  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  when  the  British  worthy  was  indis 
posed  some  time  since,  the  Inspector  did  not  he 
sitate  to  prefer  him  to  the  god-like  ancient  phi 
losopher.  O  ie,  Bollane,  cerebri  felicem. 

M.  MACULARIUS. 

Consistencies  to  fight,'}  Alluding  to  his  egregious 
talent  at  distinctions  without  a  difference. 

Jitlijfious  at  the  last  9}    On  every  Saturday  the 


A  paltry  play'r,  that  in  no  parts  succeeds, 
A  hackney  writer,  whom  no  mortal  reads. 

NOTES   VARIORPM. 

florid  Hillario  becomes,  in  Woodward's  phrase,  a 
lay  preacher  ;  but  his  flimsy,  heavy,  impotent 
lucubrations  have  rather  been  of  prejudice  to  the 
good  old  cause  ;  and  we  hear  that  there  is  now 
preparing  for  the  press,  by  a  very  eminent  di 
vine,  a  defence  of  Christianity  .against  the  misre 
presentations  of  a  certain  officious  writer  j  and 
for  the  present  we  think  proper  to  apply  an  epi 
gram,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  two  beaux 
concerning  religion. 

On  grace,  free  will,  and  myst'ries  high, 
Two  wits  harangu'd  the  table ; 

J — n  H — H  believes  he  knows  not  why, 
Tom  swears  'tis  all  a  fable. 

Peace,  idiots,  peace,  and  both  agree, 

Tom  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 
Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 

But  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other. 

A  paltry  plty'r,  #c.]  It  appears  that  the  first 
effort  of  this  universal  genius,  who  is  lately  be 
come  remarkable  as  the  Bobadil  of  literature, 
was  to  excel  in  Pantomine.  What  was  the  event  ? 
— he  was  damned. — Mr.  Cross,  the  prompter, 
took  great  pains  to  fit  him  for  the  part  of  Oroo- 
noko — he  was  damned. — He  attempted  Captain 
Blandford — he  was  damned. — He  acted  Constant 
in  the  Prevok'd  Wife — he  was  damned. — He  re 
presented  the  Botanist  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  The.Cibber — he  was  damned. — 
He  appeared  in  the  character  of  Lothario,  at  the 
celebrated  theatre  in  May-Fair — he  was  damned 
there  too.  Mr.  Cross,  however,  to  alleviate  his 
misfortune,  charitably  bestowed  upon  him  a  15th 
part  of  his  own  benefit.  See  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  last  December,  and  also  Wood 
ward's  letter,  passim. 

No  mortal  read.']  Notwithstanding  this  asser 
tion  of  Momus,  our  hero  pro  ea  qua  est  vere- 
cundia,  compareth  himself  to  Addison  and  Steele, 
which  occasioned  the  following  epigram,  by  the 
right  hon.  the  earl  *  *  *  addressed  to  the  right 
honourable  G — e  D — n. 

Art  thou  not  angry,  learning's  great  protector, 
To  hear  that  flimsy  author,  the  Inspector, 
Of  cant,  of  puff,  that  daily  vain  inditer, 
Call  Addison,  or  Steele,  his  brother  writer  ? 
So  a  pert  H — II  (in  ^Esop's  fabling  days) 
Swoln  up  with  vanity,  and  self-giv'n  praise, 
To  his  huge  neighbour  mountain  might  have 

said, 
"  See,    (brother)  how  We  Mountains  lift  the 

head  I 

How  great  we  show  !  how  awful  and  how  high, 
Amidst  these  paultry  Mounts,  that  here  around 

us  lie." 

And  now,  reader,  please  to  observe,  that  since  so 
ngenious  a  nobleman  hath  condescended  to  take 

notice  of  his  Inspectorship,  Mr.   Smart  doth  not 
iced   any  apology  for  the  notice  he  hath  also 

taken  of  him. 

M.  MACULARITS. 


THE  HILLIAD, 


The  trumpet  of  a  base  deserted  cause, 
Damn'd  to  the  scandal  of  his  own  applause ; 
While  thus  he  stands  a  general  wit  confest, 
With  all  these  titles,  all  these  talents  blest, 
Be  he  by  Jove's  authority  assign'd, 
The  universal  butt  of  all  mankind." 

So  spake  and  ceas'd  the  joy-exciting  god, 
And  Jove  immediate  gave  th'  assenting  nod, 
When  Fame  her  adamantine  trump  uprear'd, 
And  thus  th'  irrevocable  doom  declar'd. 

"  While  in  the  vale  perennial  fountains  flow, 
And  fragrant  zephyrs  musically  blow, 
While  the  majestic  sea  from  pole  to  pole, 
In  horrible  magnificence  shall  roll, 
While  yonder  glorious  canopy  on  high 
Shall  overhang  the  curtains  of  the  sky, 
While  the  gay  seasons  their  due  course  shall  run, 
Huledby  the  brilliant  stars  and  golden  Sun, 
While  wit  and  fool  antagonists  shall  be, 
And  sense  and  taste  and  uature  shall  agree, 
While  love  shall  live,  and  rapture  shall  rejoice, 
Fed  by  the  notes  of  Handel,  Arne  and  Boyce, 
While  with  jotntforce  o'er  humour's  droll  domain, 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  Lucian,  Swift  shall  reign, 
While  thinking  figures  from  the  canvas  start, 
And  Hogarth  is  the  Garrick  of  his  art. 

•NOTES  VARIORUM. 

Thetrumpet,  8fc.~]  In  a -very  pleasant  account 
•of  the  riots  in  Drury-lane  play-house,  by 
Henry  Fielding,  esq.  we  find  the  following 
'humorous  description  of  our  hero  in  the  cha 
racter  of  a  trumpeter.  "  They  all  ran  away 
except  the  trumpeter,  who  having  an  em- 
.pyema  in  his  side,  as  weTl  as  several  dreadful 
bruises  on  his  breech,  was  taken.  When  he  was 
brought  before  Garrick  to  be  examined,  he  said 
'the  ninnies,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
trumpeter,  had  resented  the  use  made  of  the 
monsters  by  Garrick.  That  it  was  unfair,  that  it 
was  cruel,  that  k  was  inhuman  to  employ  a 
man's  own  subjects  against  him.  That  Rich  was 
lawful  sovereign  over  all  the  monsters  in  the  uni- 
-verse,  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  all 
•which  Garrick  seemed  to  think  unworthy  of  an 
answer ;  but  when  the  trumpeter  challenged  him 
as  "his  acquaintance,  the  chief  with  great  disdain 
turned  his  back,  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  dis 
missed  with  full  power  -of  trumpeting  again  on 
•what  side  he  pleased."  Hillario  hassince  trum 
peted  in  the  cause  of  pantomime,  the  gaudy  sce 
nery  of  which  with  great  judgment  he  dismisses 
from  the  Opera-house,  and  saith,  it  is  now  fixed 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  theatre.  On  this  oc- 
cation,  Macularius  carmot  help  exclaiming*  "  O 
Shakespear !  O  Jonson !  rest,  rest,  perturbed 
spirits." 

Handel,  Arne,  and  Boyce,']  The  first  of  these 
gentlemen  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  Mil 
ton  of  music,  and  the  talents  of  the  two  latter 
may  not  improperly  be  delineated  by  calling 
them  the  Dry  dens  of  their  profession,  as  they  not 
only  touch  the  strings  of  love  with  exquisite  art, 
but  also,  when  they  please,  reach  the  truly  su 
blime. 

HogarthiflhtGairick,  £>.]  The  opinion  which 


So  long  in  gross  stupidity's  extreme, 
Shall  H-ll  th'  arch-dunce    remain   o'er   every 
•dunce  supreme." 

NOTES  VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Hogarth  entertains  of  our  hero's  writings, 
may  be  guessed  at,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  a  print  called  Beer-street, 
in  which  Hillario's  critique  upon  the  Royal  So 
ciety  is  put  into  a  basket  directed  to  the  trunk- 
maker  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  I  shall  only 
just  observe  that  the  same  compliment  in  this 
passage  to  Mr.  Hogarth  is  reciprocal,  and  reflect* 
a  lustre,  on  Mr.  Garrick,  both  of  them  having  si 
milar  talents,  equally  capable  of  the  highest 
elevation,  and  of  representing  the  ordinary  scenes 
of  life,  with  the  most  exquisite  humour. 

Conclusion.']  And  now,  candid  reader,  Marti- 
nus  Macularius  hath  attended  thee  throughout 
the  first  book  of  this  most  delectable  poem.  As 
it  is  not  improbable  that  those  will  be  inquisitive 
after  the  particulars  relating  to  this  thy  commen 
tator,  he  here  gives  thee  notice  that  he  is  prepar 
ing  for  the  press,  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Macula- 
ri«s,  with  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  together 
with  his  flights  aerial,  arid  descents  subterra 
neous,  &c.  And  in  the  mean  time  he  bids  thee 
farewell,  until  the  appearance  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Hilliad.of  which  we  will  say,  speciosamira- 
cula  promet.  And  so  as  Terence  says,  Vos  valete 
&  plaudite. 


JUDGMENT  OF  MIDASt 

A  MASQUE. 
Auriculas  Asini  Mida  Rex  habet    Jov. 

PERSONS  REFRESE\TEB. 

APOLLO. 

PAN. 

TIMOLUS,  God  of  the  Mountain. 

MIDAS. 

CALLIOPE. 

MELPOMENE. 

M™,  \  ^o  Wood-Nymphs, 

SATYRS,  &c. 

Timolus,.  Melinoe,  and  Agno,   two  Wood- 
nymphs. 

TIMOLUS. 

AGNO,  to  day  we  wear  our  acorn  crown, 
The  parsley  wreath  be  thine  ;   it  is  most  meet 
We  grace  the  presence  of  these  rival  gods 
With  all  the  honours  of  our  woodland  weeds. 
Thine  was  the  task,  Melinoe,  to  prepare 
The  turf-built  theatre,  the  boxen  bow'r, 
And  all  the  sylvan  sceuery. 
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That  task, 

Sire  of  these  shades,  is  done.     On  yester  eve, 
Assisted  by  a  thousand  friendly  fays 
While  fav'ring  Dian  held  her  glitt'ring  lamp, 
We  ply'd  our  nightly  toils,  nor  ply'd  we  long, 
For  art  was  not  the  mistress  of  our  revels, 
*Twas  gentle  Nature,  whom  we  jointly  woo'd  ; 
She  heard,  and  yielded  to  the  forms  we  taught 
her, 

Yet  still  remain'd  herself Simplicity, 

Fair  Nature's  genuine  daughter,  too  was  there, 

So  soft,  yet  so  magnificent  of  mien, 

She  shone  all  ornament  without  a  gem. 

The  blithsome  Flora,  ever  sweet  and  young, 

Offer'd  her  various  store  :  we  call'd  a  few 

To  robe,  and  recommend  our  darksome  verdure, 

But  shunn'd  to  be  luxuriant. — 


It  was  well. 

Agno.  thy  looks  are  pensive :  what  dejects 
Thy  pleasure-painted  aspect  ?  Sweetest  nymph, 
That  ever  trod  the  turf,  or  sought  the  shade, 
Speak,  nor  conceal  a  thought. 


King  of  the  woods, 
I  tremble  for  the  royal  arbiter. 
'Tis  hard  to  judge,  whene'er  the  great  contend, 
Sure  to  displease  the   vanquish'd  :  when  such 
Contest  the  laurel  with  such  ardent  strife, [pow'rs 
'Tis  not  the  sentence  of  fair  equity, 
But  'tis  their  pleasure  that  is  right  or  wrong. 


'Tis  well  remark'd,  and  on  experience  founded. 
I  do  remember  that  my  sister  Ida 
(  When  as  on  her  own  shadowy  mount  we  met, 
To  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  Spring, 
And  th'  orgies  of  the  May)  wou'd  oft  recount 
The  rage  of  the  indignant  goddesses, 
When  shepherd  Paris  to  the  Cyprian  queen, 
With  hand  obsequious  gave  the  golden  toy. 
Heav'n's  queen,  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Rag'd  like  a  feeble  mortal ;  fall'n  she  seem'd, 
Her  deity  in  human  passions  lost: 
Ev'n  wisdom's  goddess,  jealous  of  her  form, 
Deem'd  her  own  attribute  her  second  virtue. 
Both  vow'd  and  sought  revenge. 

AGNO. 

If  such  the  fate 

Of  him  whojudg'd  aright,  what  must  be  his 
Who  shall  mistake  the  cause  ?  for  much  I  doubt 
The  skill  of  Midas,  since  his  fatal  wish,        [gift. 
Which  Bacchus  heard,  and  curs'd  him  with  the 
Yet  grant  him  wise,  to  err  is  human  stilly 
And  mortal  is  the  consequence. 


Most  true. 

Besides,  I  fear  him  partial ;  for  with  Pan 
He  tends  the  sheep-walks  all  the  live-long  day, 
And  on  the  braky  lawn  to  the  shrill  pipe 
In  aukward  gambols  he  affects  to  dance, 
Or  tumbles  to  the  tabor — 'tis  not  likely 


That  such  an  umpire  shou'd  be  equitable, 
Unless  he  guess  at  justice. 


Soft — no  more — 

'Tis  ours  to  wish  for  Pan,  and  fear  from  Phoebus, 
Whose  near  approach  I  hear.  Ye  stately  cedars, 
Forth  from  your  summits  bow  your  awful  heads, 
And  reverence  the  gods.  Let  my  whole  moun 
tain  tremble, 

Not  with  a  fearful,  but  religious  awe, 
And  holiness  of  horror.     You,  ye  winds, 
That  make  soft,  solemn  music  'mongst  the  leaves, 
Be  all  to  stillness  bush'd;  and  thou,  their  echo, 
Listen,  and  bold  thy  peace ;  for  see  they  come. 

Scene  opens,  and  discovers  Apollo,  attended  by 
Clio  and  Melpomene,  on  the  right  hand  of 
Midas,  and  Pan  on  the  left,  whom  Tiinolus,w</A 
Agno  and  Melinoe,  join. 


Begin,  celestial  candidates  for  praise, 
Begin  the  tuneful  contest :  I,  mean  while, 
With  heedful  notice  and  attention  meet, 
Will  weigh  your  merits,  and.  decide  your  cause. 

APOLLO. 

From  Jove  begin  the  rapturous  song, 
To  him  our  earliest  lays  belong, 

We  are  his  offspring  all ; 
'Twas  he,  whose  looks  supremely  bright, 
Smil'd  darksome  chaos  into  light, 

And  fram'd  this  glorious  ball. 


Sylvanus,  in  his  shadowy  grove,  . 

The  seat  of  rural  peace  and  love, 

Attends  my  Doric  Jays ; 
By  th'  altar  on  the  myrtle  mount,    [fount. 
Where  plays  the  wood-nymph's  favourite 

I'll  celebrate  his  praise. 


Parnassus,  where's  thy  boasted  height, 

Where,  Pegasus,  thy  fire  and  flight, 

Where  all  your  thoughts  so  bold  and  free, 

Ye  daughters  of  Mnemosyne  ? 

If  Pan  o'er  Phoebus  can  prevail, 

And  the  great  god  of  verse  shou'd  fail  ?  " 


From  Nature's  works,  and  Nature's  laws, 
We  find  delight,  and  seek  applause; 
The  prattling  streams  and  zephyrs  bland, 
And  fragrant  flow'rs  by  zephyrs  fann'd, 
The  level  lawns  and  buxom  bow'rs, 
Speak  Nature  and  her  works  are  ours. 

MELPOMENE. 

What  were  all  your  fragrant  bow'rs, 
Splendid  days,  and  happy  hours, 
Spring's  verdant  robe,  fair  Flora's  blush, 
And  all  the  poets  of  the  bush  ? 
What  the  paintings  of  the  grove, 
Rural  music,  mirth  and  love  ? 
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Life  and  ev'ryjoywou'd  pall, 
If  Phoebus  shone  not  on  them  all. 


We  chant  to  Phoebus,  king  of  day, 
The  morning  and  the  evening  lay, 
But  Pan,  each  satyr,  nymph  and  fawn, 
Adore  as  laureat  of  the  lawn  j 
From  peevish  March  to  joyous  June, 
He  keeps  our  restless  souls  in  tune, 
Without  his  oaten  reed  and  song, 
Phoebus,  thy  days  wou'd  seem  too  long. 


Am  I  not  he,  who,  prescient  from  on  high, 
Send  a  long  look  thro'  all  futurity  ? 
Am  I  not  he,  to  whom  alone  belong 
The  powers  of  med'cine,  melody  and  song  ? 
Diffusely  lib'ral,  as  divinely  bright, 
Eye  of  the  universe  and  sire  of  light. 


O'er  cots  and  vales,  and  every  shepherd  swain, 

In  peaceable  pre-eminence  I  reign ; 

With  pipe  on  plain,  and  nymph  in  secret  grove, 

The  day  js  music,  and  the  night  is  love. 

I,  blest  with  these,  nor  envy  nor  desire 

Thy  gaudy  chariot,  or  thy  golden  lyre. 

CLIO. 

Soon  as  the  dawn  dispels  the  dark, 
Illustrious  Pho3bus  'gins  t'  appear, 

Proclaimed  by  the  herald  lark, 
And  ever-wakeful  chanticleer, 

The  Persian  pays  his  morning  vow, 

And  all  the  turban' d  easterns  bow. 

AGNO. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  advance, 
And  the  gilt  glow-worm  glitters  fair, 

For  rustic  gambol,  gibe  and  dance, 
Fawns,  nymphs  and  dryads  all  prepare, 

Pan  shall  his  swains  from  toil  relieve, 

And  rule  the  revels  of  the  eve. 

MELPOMENE. 

In  numbers  as  smooth  as  Callirhoe's  stream, 
Glide  the  silver  ton'd  verse  when   Apollo's  the 

theme; 

While  on  his  own  mount  Cyparissus  is  seen, 
And  Daphne  preserves  her  immutable  green. 
We'll  hail  Hyperion  with  transport  so  long, 
Th'  inventor,  the  patron,  and  subject  of  song. 

MELINOE, 

While  on  the  calm  ocean  the  halcyon  shall  breed, 
And.Syrinx:  shall  sigh  withhermusical  reed, 
While  fairies,  and'satyrs,  and  fawns  shall  approve 
The  music,  the  nlirth,  and  the  life  of  the  grove, 
So  long  shall  our  Pan  be  than  thou  more  divine, 
For  he  shall  be  rising  when  thou  shalt  decline. 


No  more — To  Pan  and  to  his  beauteous  nymphs 
I  do  adjudge  the1  prize,  as  is  most  due. 


Enter  two  Satyrs,   and  crown  MIDAS  with  a  pair 
ofasi'sears. 


APOLLO. 


Such  rural  honours  all  the  gods  decree, 
To  those  who  sing  like  Pan,  and  judge  like  thee. 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


REASON  AND  IMAGINATION. 
A  FABLE. 

IMAGINATION,  in  the  flight 

Of  young  desire  and  gay  delight, 

Began  to  think  upon  a  mate; 

As  weary  of  a  single  state  ; 

For  sick  of  change,  as  left  at  will, 

And  cloy'd  with  entertainment  still, 

She  thought  it  better  to  be  grave, 

To  settle,  to  take  up,  and  save. 

She  therefore  to  her  chamber  sped, 

And  thus  at  first  attir'd  her  head. 

Upon  her  hair,  with  brilliants  grac'd. 

Her  tow'r  of  beamy  gold  she  plac'd ; 

Her  ears  with  pendent  jewels  glow'd 

Of  various  water,  curious  mude, 

As  nature  sports  the  wintry  ice, 

In  many  a  whimsical  device. 

Her  eye-brows  arch'd  upon  the  stream 

Of  rays,  beyond  the  piercing  beam  ; 

Her  cheeks  in  matchless  colour  high, 

She  veil'd  to  fix  the  gazer's  eye ; 

Her  paps,  as  white  as  fancy  draws. 

She  cover'd  with  a  crimson  gauze  j 

And  on  her  wings  she  threw  perfume 

From  buds  of  everlasting  bloom. 

Her  zone,  ungirded  from  her  vest, 

She  wore  across  her  swelling  breast ; 

On  which,  in  gems,  this  verse  was  wrought, 

"  I  make  and  shift  the  scenes  of  thought." 

In  her  right  hand  a  wand  she  held, 

Which  magic's  utmost  pow'r  excell'd  j 

And  in  her  left  retain'd  a  chart, 

With  figures  far  surpassing  art, 

Of  other  natures,  suns  and  moons, 

Of  other  moves  to  higher  tunes. 

The  sylphs  and  sylphids,  fleet  as  light, 

The  fairies  of  the  gamesome  night, 

The  muses,  graces,  all  attend 

Her  service,  to  her  journey's  end: 

And  Fortune,  sometimes  at  her  hand, 

Is  now  the  fav'rite  of  her  band, 

Dispatch'd  before  the  news  to  bear, 

And  all  th'  adventure  to  prepare. 

Beneath  an  holm-tree's  friendly  shade, 
Was  Reason's  little  cottage  made; 
Before,  a  river  deep  and  still  j 
Behind,  a  rocky  soaring  hill.    , 
Himself,  adorn'd  in  seemly  plight, 
Was  reading  to  the  eastern  light  j 
And  ever,  as  he  meekly  knelt, 
Upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom  dwelt. 
The  spirit  of  the  shifting  wheel, 
Thus  first  essay'd  his  pulse  to  feel.— 
"  Th<J  nymph  supreme  o'er  works  of  wit, 
O'er  la  bour'd  plan,  and  lucky  bit, 
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Is  coming  to  your  homely  cot,  - 
To  call  you  to  a  nobler  lot ; 
I,  Fortune,  promise  wealth  and  pow'r. 
By  way  of  matrimonial  dow'r : 
Preferment  crowns  the  golden  day, 
When  fair  occasion  leads  the  way." 
Thus  spake  the  frail,  capricious  dame, 
When  she  that  sent  the  message  came. — 

"  From  first  invention's  highest  sphere, 
I,  queen  of  imag'ry,  appear  ; 
And  throw  myself  at  Reason's  feet, 
Upon  a  weighty  point  to  treat. 
You  dwell  alone,  and  are  too  grave  ; 
You  make  yourself  too  much  a  slave; 
Your  shrewd  deductions  run  a  length, 
'Till  all  your  spirits  waste  their  strength: 
Your  fav'rite  logic  is  full  close  ; 
Your  morals  are  to  much  a  dose ; 
You  ply  your  studies  'till  you  risk 
Your  senses — you  should  be  more  brisk — 
The  doctors  soon  will  find  a  flaw, 
And  lock  you  up  in  chains  and  straw. 
But,  if  you  are  inclin'd  to  take 
The  gen'rous  offer  which  I  make, 

I'll  lead  you  from  this  hole  and  ditch, 
To  gay  conception's  top-most  pitch ; 

To  those  bright  plains,  where  crowd  in  swarms 

The  spirits  of  fantastic  forms  ; 

To  planets  populous  with  elves ; 

To  natures  still  above  themselves, 

By  soaring  to  the  wond'rous  height 

Of  notions,  which  they  still  create  j 

I'll  bring  you  to  the  pearly  cars, 
*  By  dragons  drawn,  above  the  stars  ; 

To  colours  of  Arabian  glow ; 

And  to  the  heart-dilating  show 

Of  paintings,  which  surmount  the  life : 

At  once  your  tut'ress,  and  your  wife." — 

"  Soft,  soft,"  (says  Reason)  "  lovely  friend ; 

Tho*  to  a  parley  I  attend, 

I  cannot  take  thee  for  a  mate ; 

I'm  lost,  if  e'er  I  change  my  state. 

But  whensoe'er  your  raptures  rise, 

I'll  try  to  come  with  my  supplies; 

To  muster  up  my  sober  aid, 

What  time  your  lively  pow'rs  invade ; 

To  act  conjointly  in  the  war 

On  dulness,  whom  we  both  abhor; 

And  ev'ry  sally  that  you  make, 

I  must  be  there,  for  conduct's  sake  ; 

Thy  correspondent,  thine  ally; 
Or  any  thing,  but  bind  and  tye — 
But,  ere  this  treaty  be  agreed, 

Give  me  thy  wand  and  winged  steed : 
Take  thou  this  compass  and  this  rule, 
That  wit  may  cease  to  play  the  fool; 
And  that  thy  vot'ries  who  are  born 
For  praise,  may  never  sink  to  scorn." 


VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

PSALM  CXLVIII. 


!  kneel  and  sing 
Praises  to  theheav'nly  King ; 
To  the  God  supremely  great, 
Hallelujah  in  the  height. 


Praise  him,  arch-angelic  band, 
Ye  that  in  his  presence  stand ; 
Praise  him,  ye  that  watch  and  pray, 
Michael's  myriads  in  array. 

Praise  htm,  Sun  at  each  extreme, 
Orient  streak,  and  western  beam ; 
Moon  and  stars  of  mystic  dance, 
Silv'ring  in  the  blue  expanse. 

Praise  him,  O  ye  heights  that  soar 
Heav'n  and  Heav'n  for  evermore ; 
And  ye  streams  of  living  rill 
Higher  yet  and  purer  still. 

Let  them  praise  his  glorious  name, 
From  whose  fruitful  word  they  came; 
And  they  first  began  to  be 
As  he  gave  the  great  decree. 

Their  constituent  parts  he  founds 
For  duration ^ithout  bounds; 
And  their  covenant  has  seaPd, 
Which  shall  never  be  repeal'd. 
Praise  the  Lord  on  earth's  domains; 
Praise,  ye  mutes,  that  sea  contains  j 
They  that  on  the  surface  leap, 
And  the  dragons  of  the  deep. 

Batt'ring  hail,  and  fires  that  glow, 
Streaming  vapours,  plumy  snow; 
Wind  and  storm,  his  wrath  incurr'd 
Wing'd  and  pointed  at  his  word. 
Mountains  of  enormous  scale, 
Every  hill  and  every  vale ; 
Fruit  trees  of  a  thousand  dies, 
Cedars  that  perfume  the  skies  ! 
Beasts  that  haunt  the  woodland  maze, 
Nibbling  flocks  and  droves  that  graze  ; 
Reptiles  of  amphibious  breed, 
FeatherM  millions  fonn'd  for  speed. 
Kings,  with  Jesus  for  their  guide, 
Peopled  regions  far  and  wide ; 
Heroes,  of  their  country's  cause, 
Princes,  judges  of  the  laws. 
Age  and  childhood,  youth  and  maid, 
To  his  name  your  praise  be  paid ; 
For  his  word  is  worth  alone 
Far  above  his  crown  and  throne. 

He  shall  dignify  the  crest 
Of  his  people,  rais'd  and  blest; 
While  we  serve  with  praise  and  pray'rs, 
All  in  Christ  his  saints  and  heirs. 


ODE  TO  LORD  BARNARD, 

ON  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THAT  TITLB. 

Sis  licet  felix  ubicunque  mavis, 
Etmemornostri.  HOR. 

MELPOMENE,  who  charm'st  the  skies, 

Queen  of  the  lyre  and  lute, 
Say,  shall  my  noble  patron  rise, 

And  thou,  sweet  Muse,  be  mute? 
Shall  fame,  to  celebrate  his  praise, 
Her  loudest,  loftiest  accents  raise. 


ODE  TO  LORD  BARNARD. 
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And  all  her  silver  tramps  employ, 
And  them  restrain  thy  tuneful  hand. 
And  thou  an  idle  list'ner  stand 

Amidst  the  general  joy  ? 

Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers  above, 

That  human  hearts  can  try, 
Forbid  it  gratitude  and  love, 

And  every  tender  tye  : 
Was  it  not  he,  whose  pious  cares 
Upheld  me  in  my  earliest  years, 

And  cheer'd  me  from  his  ample  store, 
Who  animated  my  designs, 
In  Roman  and  Athenian  mines, 

To  search  for  learning's  ore  ? 

The  royal  hand,  my  lord,  shall  raise 

To  nobler  heights  thy  name, 
Who  praises  thee,  shall  meet  with  praise 

Ennobled  in  thy  fame. 
A  disposition  form'd  to  please, 
With  dignity  endear'd  by  ease, 

And  grandeur  in  good  nature  lost, 
Have  more  of  genuine  desert, 
Have  more  the  merit  of  the  heart, 

Than  arts  and  arms  can  boast. 

Can  I  forget  fair  Raby's '  towers, 

How  awful  and  how  great ! 
Can  I  forget  such  blissful  bowers, 

Such  splendour  in  retreat ! 
Where  me,  ev'n  me,  an  infant  bard, 
Cleveland  *  and  Hope  3  indulgent  heard. 

(Then,  Fame,  I  felt  thy  first  alarms) 
Ah,  much  lov'd  pair ! — tho*  one  is  fled, 
Still  one  compensates  for  the  dead, 

In  merit  and  in  charms. 

O  more  than  compensation,  sure  ! 

O  blessings  on  thy  life ! 
Long  may  the  three-fold  bliss  endure, 

In  daughters,  sons,  and  wife! 
Hope,  copyist  of  her  mother's  mind, 
Is  loveliest,  liveliest  of  her  kind, 

Her  soul  with  every  virtue  teems, 
By  none  in  wit  or  worth  outdone, 
With  eyes,  that  shining  on  the  Sun, 

Defy  his  brightest  beams. 

Hark  !  Charity's  cherubic  voice 

Calls  to  her  numerous  poor, 
And  bids  their  languid  hearts  rejoice, 

And  points  to  Raby's  door ; 
With  open  heart  and  open  hands, 
There,  Hospitality — she  stands, 

A  nymph,  whom  men  and  gods  admire, 
Daughter  of  heavenly  Goodness  she, 
Her  sister's  Generosity, 

And  Honour  is  her  sire. 

What  though,  rny  lord,  betwixt  us  lie 

Full  many  an  envious  league, 
Such  vast  extent  of  sea  and  sky, 

As. even  the  eye  fatigue; 
Though  interposing  Ocean  raves, 
And  heaves  his  Heaven-assaulting  waves, 

1  His  lordship's  seat  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

*  Her  late  grace  of  Cleveland. 

*  The  honourable  Mrs.  Hope. 


While  on  the  shores  the  billows  beat, 
Yet  still  my  grateful  Muse  is  ree, 
To  tune  her  warmest  strains  to  thee, 

And  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 

Goodness  is  ever  kindly  prone 

To  feign  what  fate  denies, 
And  others  want  of  worth  t'atone, 

Finds  in  herself  supplies: 
Thus  dignity  itself  restrains, 
By  condescension's  silken  reins, 

While  you  the  lowly  Muse  upraise ; 
When  such  the  theme,  so  mean  the  bard, 
Not  to  reject  is  to  reward, 

To  pardon  is  to  praise, 


ODE  TO  LADY  HARRIOT. 

To  Harriot  all  accomplish'd  fair, 
Begin,  ye  Nine,  a  grateful  air; 
Ye  Graces,  join  her  worth  to  tell, 
And  blazon  what  you  can't  excel/. 

Let  Flora  rifle  all  her  bow'rs, 
For  fragrant  shrubs,  and  painted  flow'rs, 
And,  in  her  vernal  robes  array'd, 
Present  them  to  the  noble  maid. 

Her  breath  shall  give  them  new  perfume, 
Her  blushes  shall  their  dyes  outbloom ; 
The  lily  now  no  more  shall  boast 
Its  whiteness,  in  her  bosom  lost. 

See  yon  delicious  woodbines  rise 

By  oaks  exalted  to  the  skies, 

So  view  in  Harriot's  matchless  mind 

Humility  and  greatness  join'd. 

To  paint  her  dignity  and  ease, 

Form'd  to  command,  and  form'd  to  please, 

In  wreaths  expressive  be  there  wove 

The  birds  of  Venus  and  of  Jove. 

There  where  th'  immortal  laurel  grows, 
And  there,  where  blooms  the  crimson  rose, 
Be  with  this  line  the  chaplet  bound, 
That  beauty  is  with  virtue  crown'd. 


ODE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM 
BERLAND, 

ON   HIS  BEING    APPOINTED    LORD   LIEUTENANT 'o* 

IRELAND,    PRESENTED   ON    THE    BIRTH-DAY 

OF   LORD  WARKWORTH, 

WHATE'ER  distinguish'd  patriots  rise, 
The  times  and  manners  to  revise, 

And  drooping  merit  raise, 
The  spng  of  triumph  still  pursues 
Their  footsteps,  and  the  moral  Muse 

Dwells  sweetly  on  their  praise. 

It  is  a  task  of  true  delight, 
The  ways  of  goodness  to  recite, 

And  all  iier  works  refin'd ; 
Though  modest  greatness  under  rate 
Its  lustre ;  'tis  as  fix'd  as  fate, 

Says  truth  with  music  join'd. 
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All  hail  to  this  auspicious  morn, 
When  we,  for  gallant  Warkworth  born, 

Ourgratulations  pay : 
Though  Virtue  all  the  live-long  year, 
Refuse  her  eulogy  to  hear, 

She  must  attend  to  day. 

All  hail  to  that  transcendant  fair, 
That  crown'd  thy  wishes  with  an  heir, 

And  bless'd  her  native  land  : 
Still  shoots  thy  undegenerate  line, 
Like  oak  from  oak,  and  pine  from  pine> 

As  goodly  and  as  grand. 

O  how  illustrious  and  divine 
Were  all  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 

'Gainst  Rome's  ambitious  cheat ! 
Born  all  these  base  insidious  arts, 
Which  work  the  most  in  weakest  hearts, 

To  dare  and  to  defeat ! 

Live  then  in  triumph  o'er  deceit, 
That  with  new  honours  we  may  greet 

The  house  of  arms  and  arts, 
Till  blest  experience  shall  evince 
How  fairly  you  present  that  prince, 

Who's  sovereign  of  our  hearts. 

In  pity  to  our  sister  isle 

With  sighs  we  lend  thee  for  a  while  j 

O  be  thou  soon  restor'd, 
Tho'  Stanhope,  HalHfax  were  there, 
We  never  had  a  man  to  spare 

Our  love  could  less  afford. 


THE  SWEETS  OF  EVENING. 

THE  sweets  of  evening  charm  the  mind, 

Sick  of  the  sultry  day ; 
The  body  then  no  more  confin'd, 
Eut  exercise  with  freedom  join'd, 

When  Phoebus  sheathes  his  ray. 

While  all-serene  the  summer  Moon 
Sends  glances  thro'  the  trees, 

And  Philomel  begins  her  tune, 

Asteria  too  shall  help  her  soon 
With  voice  of  skilful  ease. 

A  nosegay,  every  thing  that  grows, 

And  music,  every  sound 
To  lull  the  Sun  to  his  repose  j 
The  skies  are  coloured  like  the  rose  • 

With  lively  streaks  around. 

Of  all  the  changes  rung  by  time 

None  half  so  sweet  appear, 
As  those  when  thoughts  themselves  sublime, 
And  with  superior  natures  chime 

In  fancy's  highest  sphere. 


ODE  TO    A    VIRGINIA   NIGHTIN 
GALE, 

WHICH  WAS  CURED  OF  A  FIT  IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  A 
YOUNG  LADY,  WHO  AFTEB WARDS  NURSED  THE 
AUTHOR  IN  A  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS. 

SWEET  bird !  whose  fate  and  mine  agree, 
As  far  as  proud  humanity 


The  parallel  will  own  j 
O  let  our  voice  and  hearts  combine, 
O  let  us,  fellow  warblers,  join, 

Our  patroness  to  crown. 

When  heavy  hung  thy  flagging  'wing, 
When  thou  could'st  neither  move  nor  sing. 

Of  spirits  Void  and  rest  ; 
A  lovely  nymph  her  aid  apply'd, 
She  gave  the  bliss  to  Heav'n  allied* 

And  cur'd  thee  on  her  breast. 

Me  too  the  kind  indulgent  maid, 
With  gen'rous  care  and  timely  aid,, 
Restor'd  to  mirth  and  health  j 
Then  join'd  to  her,  O  may  I  prove 
By  friendship,  gratitude  and  love. 
The  poverty  of  wealth. 


MARTIAL.     Book  1,  Ep.  26. 

WHEN  Brutus'  fall   wing'd   fame    to   PofCia 
brought,  [sought. 

Those  arms  her  friends  conceal'd,  her  passion 
She  soon  perceiv'd  their  poor  officious  wiles, 
Approves  their  zeal,  but  at  their  folly  smiles. 
What  Cato  taught,  Heaven  sure  cannot  deny, 
Bereav'd  of  all,  we  still  have  pow'r  to  die. 
Then  down  her  throat  the  burning  coal  conveyed, 
"  Go  now,  ye  fools,  and  hide  your  swords,"  she 
said. 


ON  A  LADY 

THROWING  SNOW-BALIS  AT  HER  IOVER. 
From  the  Latin  of  Petronius  Ascanius. 

WHEN,  wanton  fair,  the  snowy  orb  you  throw, 
I  feel  a  fire  before  unknown  in  snow, 
E'en  coldest  snow  I  find  has  pow'r  to  warm 
My  breast,  when  flung  by  Julia's  lovely  arm. 
P*  elude  love's  powerful  arts  I  strive  in  vain, 
f  ice  and  snow  can  latent  fires  contain. 
These  frolics  leave ;  the  force  of  beauty  prove  ) 
iVith  equal  passion  cool  my  ardent  love. 


FABLES. 


"HE  WHOLESALE  CRITIC  AND  THE 
HOP  MERCHANT. 

FABLE  I. 

JAIL  to  each  ancient  sacred  shade 
Df  those,  who  gave  the  Muses  aid, 

kill'd  verse  mysterious  to  unfold, 
\nd  set  each  brilliant  thought  in  gold, 
lail  Aristotle's  honour'd  shrine, 
\nd,  great  Longinus,  hail  to  thine ; 
Ye  too,  whose  judgments  ne'er  could  fail. 
Hail  Horace,  and  Quintilian  hail  j 
\nd,  dread  of  every  Goth  and  Hun, 
Hail  Pope,  and  peerless  Addison. 

Alas  !  by  different  steps  and  waya 
)ur  modern  critics  aim  at  praise, 
Lnd  rashly  in  the  learned  arts, 
Tiey  judge  by  prejudice  and  parts  j 
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For  crampt  by  a  contracted  soul, 
How  shou'd  they  comprehend  the  whole  ? 
I  know  of  many  a  deep-learn'd  brother, 
Who  weighs  one  science  by  another, 
And  makes  'mongst  bards  poetic  schism, 
Because  he  understands  the  prism ; 
Thinks  in  acuteness  he  surpasses, 
From  knowledge  of  the  optic-glasses. 
There  are  some  critics  in  the  nation, 
Profoundly  vers'd  in  gravitation  ; 
Who  like  the  bulky  and  the  great, 
And  judge  by  quantity  and  weight. , 
Some  who 're  extremely  skill'd  in  building, 
Judge  by  proportion,  form,  and  gilding, 
And  praise  with  a  sagacious  look 
The  architecture  of  a  book. 

Soon  as  the  hops  arriv'd  from  Kent, 
Forth  to  the  quay  the  merchant  went, 
Went  critically  to  explore 
The  merit  of  the  hops  on  shore. 
Close  to  a  bag  he  took  his  standing, 
And  at  a  venture  thrust  his  hand  in ; 
Then,  with  the  face  of  a  physician, 
Their  colour  scann'd  and  their  condition ; 
He  trusts  his  touch,  his  smell,  his  eyes, 
The  goods  at  once  approves  and  buys. 

Catchup,  so  dextrous,  droll,  and  dry, 
It  happen'd  Catchup  there  was  by, 
Who  like  lago1,  arch  on  all, 
Is  nothing,  if  not  critical. 
He  with  a  sneer  and  with  a  shrug, 
With  eye  of  hawk,  and  face  of  pug, 
Cry'd ;    "  Fellow,  I  admire  thy  fun, 
Thou  most  judiciously  hast  done, 
Who  from  one  handful  buyst  ten  ton. 
Does  it  not  enter  in  thy  crown, 
Some  may  be  mouldy,  some  be  brown  ; 
The  vacancies  with  leaves  supplied, 
And  some  half  pick'd  and  some  half  dry'd  ?" 
The  merchant,  who  Tom  Catchup  knew, 
(A  merchant  and  a  scholar  too) 
Said,  "  What  I've  done  is  not  absurd, 
I  know  my  chap  and  take  his  word. — 
On  thee,  thou  caviller  at  large, 
I  here  retort  thy  random  charge, 
\Vho,  in  an  hypercritic  rage, 
Judgest  ten  volumes  by  a  page ; 
Whose  wond'rous  comprehensive  view 
Grasps  more  than  Solomon  e'er  knew ; 
With  every  thing  you  claim  alliance, 
Art,  trade,  profession,  calling,  science  j 
You  mete  out  all  things  by  one  rule, 
And  are  an  universal  fool. 
Though  swoln  with  vanity  and  pride, 
You're  but  one  driv'Iler  multiplied, 
A  prig — that  proves  himself  by  starts, 
As  many  dolts — as  there  are  arts." 


THE  ENGLfSff  BULL  DOG,  DUTCH 

MASTIFF,  AND  QUAIL. 

FABLE  II. 

ARE  we  not  all  of  race  divine, 
Alike  of  an  immortal  line  ? 

1  O,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  i  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

OTHELLO,  Act,  2,  scene  5 


Shall  man  to  man  afford  derision, 
Jut  for  some  casual  division  ; 
'o  malice,  and  to  mischief  prone, 
?rom  climate,  canton,  or  from  zone, 
Lre  all  to  idle  discord  bent, 
hese  Kentish  men — those  men  of  Kent  j 

And  parties  and  distinction  make, 
^or  parties  and  distinction's  sake. 

Souls  sprung  from  an  etherial  flame, 
lowever  clad,  are  still  the  same  ; 
"for  should  we  judge  the  heart  or  head, 
3y  air  we  breathe,  or  earth  we  tread. 
)ame  Nature,  who,  all  meritorious, 
n  a  true  Englishman  is  glorious  ; 
.s  lively,  honest,  brave  and  bonny, 
n  Monsieur,  Taffy,  Teague,  and  Sawney. 
3ive  prejudices  to  the  wind, 

And  let's  be  patriots  of  mankind. 
Bigots,  avaunt,  sense  can't  endure  ye, 
But  fabulists  should  try  to  cure  ye. 

A  snub-nos'd  dog  to  fat  inclin'd 
3f  the  true  hogan  inogan  kind, 

The  favourite  of  an  English  dame, 
Mynheer  Van  Trumpo  was  his  name: 
3ne  morning  as  he  chanc'd  to  range, 
Viet  honest  Towzer  on  the  'Change  ; 
"  And  whom  have  we  got  here,  I  beg," 
Quoth  he, — and  lifted  up  his  leg  ; 
"  An  English  dog  can't  take  an  airing, 
But  foreign  scoundrels  must  be  staring. 
[*d  have  your  French  dogs  and  your  Spanish, 
And  all  your  Dutch  and  all  your  Danish, 
By  which  our  species  is  confounded, 
Be  hang'd,  be  poison'd,  or  be  drowned; 
No  mercy  on  the  race  suspected, 
Greyhounds  from  Italy  excepted  : 
By  them  my  dames  ne'er  prove  big-bellied, 
For  they,  poor  toads,  are  Farrinellied. 
Well,  of  all  dogs  it  stands  confess'd, 
Your  English  bull  dogs  are  the  best; 
1  say  it,  and  will  set  my  hand  to't, 
Cambden  records  it,  and  I'll  stand  to't. 
'Tis  true  we  have  too  much  urbanity, 
Somewhat  o'ercharg'd  with  soft  humanity; 
The  best  things  must  find  food  for  railing, 
And  every  creature  has  its  failing." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  reply'd  Van  Trump, 
(Curling  his  tail  upon  his  rump) 
"  Vaunting  the  regions  of  distraction, 
The  land  of  party  and  of  faction. 
In  all  fair  Europe,  who  but  we, 
For  national  economy ; 

For  wealth  and  peace,  that  have  more  charms, 
Than  learned  arts,  or  noisy  arms  ? 
You  envy  us  our  dancing  bogs, 
With  all  the  music  of  the  frogs ; 
Join'd  to  the  Tretchscutz's  bonny  loon, 
Who  on  the  cymbal  grinds  the  tune. 
For  poets,  and  the  Muses  nine, 
Beyond  comparison  we  shine  : 
Oh  !  how  we  warble  in  our  gizzards, 
With  X  X's,  H  H's  and  with  Z  Z's. 
For  fighting — now  you  think  I'm  joking  j 
We  love  it  better  far  than  smoking. 
Ask  but  our  troops,  from  man  to  boy, 
Who  all  surviv'd  at  Fontenoy. 
'Tis  true,  as  friends,  and  as  allies, 
We're  ever  ready  to  devise; 
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Our  loves,  or  any  kind  assistance, 
That  may  be  granted  at  a  distance; 
But  if  you  go  to  brag,  good  bye  t'  ye, 
Nor  dare  to  brave  the  High  and  Mighty." 

"  Wrong  are  you  both,''  rejoins  a  quail, 
Confin'd  within  its  wiry  jail : 
"  Frequent  from  realm  to  realm  I've  rang'd 
And  with  the  seasons,  climates  chang'd. 
Mankind  is  not  so  void  of  grace, 
But  good  I've  found  in  every  place : 
I've  seen  sincerity  in  France, 
Amongst  the  Germans  complaisance  ; 
In  foggy  Holland  wit  may  reign, 
I've  known  humility  in  Spain ; 
Free'd  was  I  by  a  turban'd  Turk, 
Whose  life  was  one  entire  good  work ; 
And  in  this  land,  fair  freedom's  boast, 
Behold  my  liberty  is  lost 
Despis'd  Hibernia  have  I  seen, 
Dejected  like  a  widow'd  queen ; 
Her  robe  with  dignity  long  worn, 
And  cap  of  liberty  were  torn ; 
Her  broken  fife,  and  harp  unstrung, 
On  the  uncultur'd  ground  were  flung ; 
Down  lay  her  spear,  defiPd  with  rust, 
And  book  of  learning  in  the  dust ; 
Her  loyalty  still  blameless  found, 
And  hospitality  renown'd : 
No  more  the  voice  of  fame  engross'd, 
In  discontent  and  clamour  lost. — 
Ah  !  dire  corruption,  art  thou  spread, 
Where  never  viper  rear'd  it's  head  ? 
And  didst  thy  baleful  influence  sow, 
Where  hemlock  nor  the  nightshade  grow. 
Hapless,  disconsolate,  and  brave, 
Hibernia  !  who'll  Hibernia  save  ? 
Who  shall  assist  thee  in  thy  woe, 
Who  ward  from  thee  the  fatal  blow  ? 
'Tis  done,  the  glorious  work  is  done, 
All  thanks  to  Heaven  and  Hartington. 


FASHION.  AND  NIGHT. 

FABLE  III. 

Quam  multaprava  atque  injusta  fiunt  moribus. 

TERENT. 

FASHION,  a  motley  nymph  of  yore, 
The  Cyprian  queen  toPorteus  bore : 
Various  herself  in  various  climes, 
She  moulds  the  manners  of  the  times ; 
And  turns  in  every  age  or  nation, 
The  chequer'd  wheel  of  variegation  ; 
True  female  that  ne'er  knew  her  will, 
Still  changing,  tho'  immortal  still. 
One  day  as  the  inconstant  maid 
Was  careless  on  her  sofa  laid, 
Sick  of  the  Sun  and  tir'd  with  light, 
She  thus  invok'd  the  gloomy  Night : 
"  Come — these  malignant  rays  destroy, 
Thou  screen  of  shame,  and  rise  of  joy. 
Come  from  thy  western  ambuscade, 
Queen  of  the  rout  and  masquerade : 
Nymph,  without  thee  nocaids  advance, 
Without  thee  halts  the  loit'ring  dance  ; 
Till  thou  approach,  all,  all's  restraint, 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  game  or  paint ; 
The  belles  and  beaux  thy  influence  ask, 
Put  on  the  universal  mabk. 


Let  us  invert,  in  thy  disguise, 

That  odious  nature,  we  despise." 

She  ceas'd — the  sable  mantled  dame 

With  slow  approach,  and  awful,  came  J 

And  frowning  with  sarcastic  sneer, 

Reproach'd  the  female  rioteer : 

"  That  nature  you  abuse,  my  fair, 

Was  I  created  to  repair, 

And  contrast  with  a  friendly  shade, 

The  pictures  Heaven's  rich  pencil  made  j 

And  with  my  sleep  alluring  dose, 

To  give  laborious  art  repose ; 

To  make  both  noise  and  action  cease, 

The  queen  of  secresy  and  peace. 

But  thou  a  rebel,  vile,  and  vain, 

Usurp'st  my  lawful  old  domain  ; 

My  sceptre  thou  affect'st  to  sway, 

And  all  the  Various  hours  are  day  j 

With  clamours  of  unreal  joy, 

My  sister,  Silence,  you  destroy ; 

The  blazing  lamp's  unnatural  light 

My  eye  balls  weary  and  affright ; 

But  if  I  am  allow'd  one  shade, 

Which  no  intrusive  eyes  invade, 

There  all  the  atrocious  imps  of  Hell, 

Theft,  Murder,  and  Pollution  dwell : 

Think  then  how  much,  thou  toy  of  chance, 

Thy  praise  is  likely  worth  t'  inhance ; 

Blind  thing  that  run'st  without  a  guide, 

Thou  whirlpool  in  a  rushing  tide, 

No  more  my  fame  with  praise  pollute. 

But  damn  me  into  some  repute." 


WHERE'S  THE  POKER  ? 
FABLE  IV. 

THE  poker  lost,  poor  Susan  storm'd, 

And  all  the  rites  of  rage  perform'd; 

As  scolding,  crying,  swearing,  sweating, 

Abusing,  fidgetting,  and  fretting. 

"  Nothing  but  villainy,  and  thieving; 

Good  Heavens  !  what  a  world  we  live  in  ? 

If  I  don't  find  it  in  the  morning, 

I'll  surely  give  my  master  warning. 

He'd  better  far  shut  up  his  doors, 

Than  keep  such  good  for  nothing  whores  ; 

For  wheresoe'er  their  trade  they  drive, 

We  vartuous  bodies  cannot  thrive." 

Well  may  poor  Susan  grunt  and  groan  ; 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone, 

But  tread  each  other's  heels  in  throngs, 

For  the  next  day  she  lost  the  tongs  :" 

The  salt  box,  cullender,  and  pot, 

Soon  shar'd  the  same  untimely  lot. 

In  vain  she  vails  and  wages  spent 

On  new  ones- — for  the  new  ones  went. 

There'd  been,  (she  swore)  some  dev'l  or  witch  in, 

To  rob  or  plunder  all  the  kitchen. 

One  night  she  to  her  chamber  crept ; 

(Where  for  a  month  she  had  not  slept  ; 

Her  master  being,  to  her  seeming, 

A  better  playfellow  than  dreaming.) 

Curse  on  the  author  of  these  wrongs, 

In  her  own  bed  she  found  the  tongs, 

( Hang  Thomas  for  an  idle  joker  !) 

In  her  own  bed  she  found  the  poker; 


FABLES. 


With  salt  box,  pepper  box,  and  kettle, 

With  all  the  culinary  metal. — 

Be.warn'd,  ye  fair,  by  Susan's  crosses, 

Keep  chaste,  and  guard  yourselves  from  losses  ; 

For  if  young  girls  delight  in  kissing, 

No  wonder,  that  the  poker's  missing. 


THE  TEA  POT  AND  SCRUBBING 
BRUSH. 

FABLE  V. 

A  TAWDRY  tea-pot,  a-la-mode, 
Whereart  her  utmost  skill  bestow'd, 
Was  much  esteem'd  for  being  old, 
And  on  its  sides  with  red  and  gold 
Strange  beasts  were  drawn,  in  taste  Chinese, 
And  frightful  fish,  and  hump-back  trees. 

High  in  an  elegant  beaufet, 
This  pompous  utensil  was  set, 
And  near  it,  on  a  marble  slab, 
Forsaken  by  some  careless  drab, "" 
A  veteranscrubbing-brush  wasplac'd, 
And  the  rich  furniture  disgrac'd. 
The  tea-pot  soon  began  to  flout, 
And  thus  its  venom  spouted  out : 
"  Who  from  the  scullery  or  yard, 
Brought  in  this  low,  this  vile  blackguard, 
And  laid  in  insolent  position, 
Among  us  people  of  condition  ? 
Back  to  the  helper  in  the  stable, 
Scour  the  close-stool,  or  wash-house  table  ; 
Or  cleanse  some  horsing  block,  or  plank, 
Nor  dare  approach  us  folks  of  rank. 
Turn — brother  coffee-pot,  your  spout, 
Observe  the  nasty  stinking  lout, 
Who  seems  to  scorn  my  indignation, 
Nor  pays  due  homage  to  my  fashion  j 
Take,  silver  sugar  dish,  a  view, 
And,  cousin  cream  pot,  pray  do  you." 
"  Pox  on  you  all,"  replies  old  Scrub, 
"  Of  coxcombs  ye  confederate  club. 
Full  of  impertinence,  and  prate, 
Ye  hate  all  things  that  are  sedate. 
None  but  such  ignorant  infernals, 
Judge,  by  appearance,  and  externals: 
Train'd  up  in  toil  and  useful  knowledge, 
I'm  fellow  of  the  kitchen  college, 
And  with  the  mop,  my  old  associate, 
The  family  aifairsnegociate. — 
Am  foe  to  filth,  and  things  obscene, 
Dirty  by  making  others  clean. — 
Not  shining,  yet  I  cause  to  shine, 
My  roughness  makes  my  neighbours  fine} 
You're  fair  without,  but  foul  within, 
With  shame  impregnated,  and  sin ; 
'  To  you  each  impious  scandal's  owing, 
You  set  each  gossip's  clack  a  going.— 
How  Parson  Tythe  in  secret  sins, 
And  how  Miss  Dainty  brought  forth  twins : 
How  dear  delicious  Polly  Bloom, 
Owes  all  her  sweetness  to  perfume ; 
Though  grave  at  church,  and  cards  can  bet, 
At  once  a  prude  and  a  coquette. — 
'Twas  better  for  each  British  virgin, 
When  on  roast  beef,  strong  beer,  and  sturgeon, 


Joyous  to  breakfast  they  sat  round, 

Nor  were  asham'd  to  eat  a  pound. 

These  were  the  manners,  these  the  ways, 

In  good  queen  Bess's  golden  days  ; 

Each  damsel  ow'd"  her  bloom  and  glee, 

To  wholesome  el  bow-grease,  and  me, 

But  now  they  centre  all  their  joys 

In  empty  rattle  traps  and  noise. 

Thus  where  the  Fates  send  you,  they  send 

Flagitious  times,  which  ne'er  will  mend, 

'Till  some  philosopher  can  find, 

A  scrubbing-brush  to  scour  the  mind." 


THE  DUELLIST. 

FABLE  VL 

WHAT'S  honour,  did  your  lordship  say  ? 

My  lord,  I  humbly  crave  a  day. — 

'Tis  difficult,  and  in  my  mind, 

Like  substance,  cannot  be  defin'd. 

It  deals  in  numerous  externals, 

And  is  a  legion  of  infernals  ; 

Sometimes  in  riot  and  in  play, 

Tis  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  day: 

When  'tis  consider'd  as  a  passion, 

I  deem  it  lust  and  fornication. 

We  pay  our  debts  in  honour's  cause, 

Lost  in  the  breaking  of  the  laws  : 

'Tis  for  some  selfish  impious  end, 

To  murder  the  sincerest  friend  ; 

But  wou'd  you  alter  all  the  clan, 

Turn  out  an  honourable  man. 

Why  take  a  pistol  from  the  shelf, 

And  fight  a  duel  with  yourself. — 

'Twas  on  a  time,  the  Lord  knows  when, 

In  Ely,  or  in  Lincoln  fen, 

A  frog  and  mouse  had  long  disputes, 

Held  in  the  language  of  the  brutes, 

Who  of  a  certain  pool  and  pasture, 

Shou'd  be  the  sovereign  and  master. 

"Sir,"  says  the  frog,  and  damn'd  his  blood, 

"  I  hold  that  my  pretension's  good ; 

Nor  can  a  brute  of  reason  doubt  it, 

For  all  that  you  can  squeak  about  it." 

The  mouse,  averse  to  be  o'erpower'd, 

Gave  him  the  lie,  and  call'd  him  coward ; 

Too  hard  for  any  frog's  digestion, 

To  have  his  froghood  call'd  in  question  ! 

A  bargain  instantly  was  made, 

No  mouse  of  honour  could  evade, 

On  the  next  morn,  as  soon  as  light, 

With  desperate  bullrushes  to  fight ; 

The  morning  came — and  man  to  man. 

The  grand  monomachy  began  ; 

Need  I  recount  how  each  bravado, 

Shone  in  montant  and  in  passado ; 

To  what  a  height  their  ire  they  carry'd, 

How  oft  they  thrusted  and  they  parry 'd ; 

But  as  these  champions  kept  dispensing, 

Finesses  in  the  art  of  fencing, 

A  furious  vulture  took  upon  her, 

Quick  to  decide  this  point  of  honour, 

And,  lawyer  like,  to  make  an  end  on't, 

Devour'd  both  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Thus,  often  in  our  British  nation, 

(I  speak  by  way  of  application) 
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A  lie  direct  to  some  hot  youth. 

The  giving  which  perhaps  was  truth, 

The  treading  on  a  scoundrel's  toe, 

Or  dealing  impudence  a  blow, 

Disputes  in  politics  awd  law, 

About  a  feather  and  a  straw ; 

A  thousand  trifles  not  worth  naming, 

In  whoring,  jockeying,  and  gaming, 

Shall  cause  a  challenge's  inditing, 

And  set  two  loggerheads  a  fighting, 

Meanwhile  the  father  of  despair, 

The  prince  of  vanity  and  air. 

His  querry,  like  an  hawk  discovering, 

O'er  their  devoted  heads  hangs  hovering, 

Secure  to  get  in  his  tuition, 

These  volunteers  for  black  perdition. 


THE  COUNTRY  SQUIRE   AND  THE 
MANDRAKE. 

FABLE  VII. 

THE  Sun  had  rais'd  ahove  the  mead 
His  glorious  horizontal  head  ; 
Sad  Philomela  left  her  thorn; 
The  lively  linnets  hymn'd  the  morn, 
And  Nature,  like  a  waking  bride, 
Her  blushes  spreads  on  every  side  ; 
The  cock  as  usual  crow'd  up  Tray, 
Who  nightly  with  his  master  lay  ; 
The  faithful  spaniel  gave  the  word, 
Trelooby  at  the  signal  stirr'd, 
And  with  his  gun,  from  wood  to  wood, 
The  man  of  prey  his  course  pursu'd  ; 
The  dew  and  herbage  all  around, 
Like  pearls  and  emeralds  on  the  ground  ; 
Th'  nncultur'd  flowers  that  rudely  rise, 
Where  smiling  freedom  art  defies ; 
The  lark,  in  transport,  tow'ring  high, 
The  crimson  curtains  of  the  sky, 
Affected  not  Trelooby's  mind — 
For  what  is  beauty  to  the  blind  ? 
Th'  amorous  voice  of  sylvan  love, 
Form'd  charming  concerts  in  the  grove  ; 
Sweet  zephyr  sigh'd  on  Flora's  breast, 
And  drew  the  blackbird  from  his  nest; 
Whistling  he  leapt  from  leaf  to  leaf; 
But  what  is  music  to  the  deaf  ? 

At  length  while  poring  on  the  ground, 
With  monumental  look  profound, 
A  curious  vegetable  caught 
His — something  similar  to  thought: 
Wond'ring,  he  ponder'd,  stooping  low, 
(Trelooby  always  lov'd  a  show) 
And  on  the  mandrake's  vernal  station, 
Star'dwith  prodigions  observation. 
Th'  affronted  mandrake  with  a  frown. 
Address'din  rage  the  wealthy  clown. 

"  Prond  member  of  the  rambling  race, 
That  vegetate  from  place  to  place, 
Pursue  the  leveret  at  large, 
Nor  near  thy  blunderbuss  discharge. 
Disdainful  though  thou  look'st  on  me, 
What  art  thou,  or  what  can'st  thou  be  ? 
Nature,  that  mark'd  thee  as  a  fool, 
Gave  no  materials  for  the  school. 
In  what  consists  thy  work  and  frame? 
The  preservation  of  the  game. — 


For  what  ?  thou  avaricious  elf, 

But  to  destroy  it  all  thyself  ,• 

To  lead  a  life  of  drink  and  feast, 

T'  oppress  the  poor,  and  cheat  the  priest, 

Or  triumph  in  a  virgin  lost, 

Is  all  the  manhood  thou  canst  boast. — 

Pretty,  in  Nature's  various  plan, 

To  see  a  weed  that's  like  a  man  ; 

But  'tis  a  grievous  thing  indeed, 

To  see  a  man  so  like  a  weed." 

THE  BROCADED  GOWN  AND  LINEN 
RAG. 

FABLE  VIIL 

FROM  a  fine  lady  to  her  maid, 

A  gown  descended  of  brocade. 

French  ! — Yes,  from  Paris — that's  enough, 

That  wou'd  give  dignity  to  staff. 

By  accident  or  by  design, 

Or  from  some  cause,  I  can't  divine  ; 

A  linen  rag,  (sad  source  of  wrangling!) 

On  a  contiguous  peg  was  dangling, 

Vilely  besmear'd- — for  late  his  master, 

It  serv'd  in  quality  of  plaister. 

The  gown,  contemptuous  beholder, 

Gave  a  French  shrug  from  either  shoulder, 

And  rustling  with  emotions  furious, 

Bespoke  the  rag  in  terms  injurious. 

"  Unfit  for  tinder,  lint,  or  fodder, 

Thou  thing  of  filth,  (and  what  is  odder) 

Discarded  from  thy  owner's  back, 

Dar'st  thou  proceed,  and  gold  attack  ? 

Instant  away — or  in  this  place, 

Begar  me  give  you  coup  de  grace." 

To  this  reply'd  the  honest  rag, 
Who  lik'd  a  jest,  and  was  a  wag  ; 

"  Though  thy  glib  tongue  without  a  halt  run, 
Thou  shabby  second-hand  subaltern, 
At  once  so  ancient  and  so  easy, 
At  once  so  gorgeous  and  so  gveasy; 
I  value  not  thy  gasconading, 
Nor  all  thy  alamode  parading  j 
But  to  abstain  from  words  imperious, 
And  to  be  sober,  grave,  and  serious. 
Though,  says  friend  Horace,  'tis  no  treason, 
At  once  to  giggle,  and  to  reason, 
When  me  you  lesson,  friend,  you  dream, 
For  know  1  am  not  what  I  seem  ; 
Soon  by  the  mill's  refining  motion, 
The  sweetest  daughter  of  the  ocean, 
Fair  Medway,  shall  with  snowy  hue, 
My  virgin  purity  renew, 
And  give  me  reinform'd  existence, 
A  good  retention  and  subsistence. 
Then  shall  the  sons  of  genius  join, 
To  make  my  second  life  divine. 
O  MURRAY,  let  me  then  dispense, 
Some  portion  of  thy  eloquence ; 
For  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoric  shine, 
United  and  improved  in  thine. 
The  spirit  stirring  sage  '  alarms, 
And  Ciceronian  sweetness  charms. 
Th'  Athenian  Akenside  may  deign 
To  stamp  me  deathless  with  his  pen, 

1  Demosthenes. 
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While  flows  approv'd  by  all  the  Nine 
Th'  immortal  soul  of  every  line. 
Collins,  perhaps,  his  aid  may  lend, 
Melpomene's  selected  friend. 
Perhaps  our  great  Augustan  Gray 
May  grace  me  with  a  Doric  lay ; 
With  sweet,  with  manly  words  of  woe, 
That  nervously  pathetic  flow. 
What,  Mason,  may  I  owe  to  you  ? 
Learning's  first  pride,  and  Nature's  too  ; 
On  thee  she  cast  her  sweetest  smile, 
And  gave  thee  Art's  correcting'file  ; 
That  file,  which  with  assiduous  pain, 
The  viper  Envy  bites  in  vain. — 
Such  glories  my  mean  lot  betide, 
Hear,  tawdry  fool,  and  check  thy  pride.  — • 
Thou,  after  scouring,  dying,  turning, 
(If  haply  thou  escape  a  burning) 
From  gown  to  petticoat  descending, 
And  in  a  beggar's  mantle  ending, 
Shalt  in  a  dunghill  or  a  stye, 
'Midst  filth  and  vermin  rot  and  die. 


MADAM  AND  THE  MAGPIE, 

FABLE  IX, 

YE  thunders  roll,  ye  oceans  roar, 
And  wake  the  rough  resoundinsr  shore  ; 
Ye  guns  in  smoke  and  flames  engage, 
And  shake  the  ramparts  with  your  rage ; 
Boreas  distend  your  chops  and  blow  ; 
Ring,  ring,  ye  bonny  bells  of  Bow  ; 
Ye  drums  and  rattles,  rend  the  ears, 
Like  twenty  thousand  Southwark  fairs  j 
Bellow,  ye  bulls,  and  bawl,  ye  bats, 
Encore,  encore,  ye  amorous  cats  ; 
In  vain,  poor  things,  ye  squeak  and  squall, 

9ft  Sylvia  shall  out-tongue  you  all  : 
But  here  she  comes — there's  no  relief, 
She  comes,  and  blessed  are  the  deaf. 
"  A  magpie  !  why,  you're  mad,  my  deaf, 
To  bring  a  chattering  magpie  here. 
A  prating  play  thing,  fit  for  boys — 
You  know  I  can't  endure  a  noise. — 
You  brought  this  precious  present  sure, 
My  headach  and  my  cough  to  cure. 
Pray  hand  him  in  and  let  him  stain 
Each  curtain,  and  each  counterpane  ; 
Yes,  he  shall  roost  upon  my  toilet, 
Or  on  my  pillow — he  can't  spoil  it : 
He'll  only  make  me  catch  my  death.— 
O  Heavens  !  for  a  little  breath  ! — 
Thank  God,  I  never  knew  resentment, 
But  am  all  patience  and  contentment, 
Or  else,  you  paltry  knave,  I  shou'd 
(  As  any  other  woman  wou'd) 
Wring  off  his  neck,  and  down  your  gullet 
Cram  it,  by  way  of  chick  or  pullet. — 
Well,  I  must  lock  up  all  my  rings, 
My  jewels,  and  my  curious  things  : 
My  Chinese  toys  must  go  to  pot ; 
My  dear,  my  pinchbecks — and  what  not  ? 
For  all  your  magpies  are,  like  lawyers, 
At  once  thieves,  brawlers,  and  destroyers. — 
You  for  a  wife  have  searched  the  globe, 
You've  got  a  very  female  Job, 


3attern  of  love,  and  peace,  and  unity, 
3r  how  cou'd  you  expect  impunity  ? 
O  Lord  t  this  nasty  thing  will  bite, 
.nd  scratch  and  clapper,  claw  and  fight. 
)  monstrous  wretch,  thus  to  devise, 
To  tear  out  your  poor  Sylvia's  eyes. 
rou're  a  fine  Popish  plot  pursuing, 
Jy  presents  to  affect  my  ruin ; 
ind  thus  for  good  are  ill  retorting 
i\>  ME,  who  brought  you  such  a  fortune  ; 
'o  ME,  you  low-liv'd  clown,  to  MB, 
Vho  came  of  such  a  family  j 
V!E,  who  for  age  to  age  possess'd 
A  lion  rampant  on  my  crest ; 
VIE,  who  have  fill'd  your  empty  coffers, 
ME,  who'd  so  many  better  offers  ; 
And  is  my  merit  thus  regarded, 
Cuckold,  my  virtue  thus  rewarded. 
O  'tis  past  sufferance — Mary — Mary, 

faint — the  citron,  or  the  clary." 

The  poor  man,  who  had  bought  the  creature, 
Dut  of  pure  conjugal  good-nature, 
Stood  at  this  violent  attack, 
Like  statues  made  by  Roubilliac, 
Though  form'd  beyond  all  skill  antique, 
They  can't  their  marble  silence  break ; 
They  only  breathe,  and  think,  and  start, 
Astonish'd  at  their  maker's  art. 
Quoth  Mag,"  Fair  Grizzle,  I  must  grant, 
Your  spouse  a  magpye  cannot  want : 
For  troth  (to  give  the  Dev'l  his  due) 
He  keeps  a  rookery  in  you. 
Don't  fear  I'll  tarry  long,  sweet  lady, 
Where  there  is  din  enough  already, 
We  never  should  agree  together, 
Although  we're  so  much  of  a  feather ; 
You're  fond  of  peace,  no  man  can  doubt  it, 
Who  makesuch  wond'rous  noise  about  it ; 
And  your  tongue  of  immortal  mould 
Proclaims  in  thunder  you're  no  scold. 
Yes,  yes,  you're  sovereign  of  the  tongue, 
And  like  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ; 
Justly  your  spouse  restrains  his  voice, 
Nor  vainly  answers  words  with  noise  ; 
This  storm,  which  no  soul  can  endure, 
Requires  a  very  different  cure ; 
For  such  sour  verjuice  dispositions,  . 
Your  crabsticks  are  the  best  physicians." 

THE  BLOCKHEAD  AND  BEEHIFE. 
FABLE  X. 

THE  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay 

Paid  incense  to  the  god  of  day ; 

Who  issuing  from  his  eastern  gate, 

Resplendent  rode  in  all  his  state : 

Rous'd  by  the  light  from  soft  repose, 

Big  with  the  Muse,  a  bard  arose, 

And  the  fresh  garden's  still  retreat 

He  measured  with  poetic  feet. 

The  coolingj  high,  o'er-arching  shade, 

By  the  embracing  branches  made, 

The  smooth  shorn  sod,  whose  verdant  gloss, 

Was  check'd  with  intermingled  moss, 

Cowslips,  like  topazes  that  shine, 

Close  by  the  silver  serpentine, 

Rude  rustics  which  assert  the  bow'rs, 

Amidst  the  educated  flow'rs. 
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The  lime  tree  and  sweet-scented  bay, 
(The  sole  reward  of  many  a  lay) 
And  all  the  poets  of  the  wing, 
Who  sweetly  without  salary  sing, 
Attract  at  once  his  observation, 
Peopling  thy  wilds,  Imagination  ! 
•<  Sweet  Nature,  who  this  turf  bedews, 
Sweet  Nature,  who's  the  thrush's  Muse  ! 
How  she  each  anxious  thought  beguiles, 
And  meets  me  with  ten  thousand  smiles ! 
O  infinite  benignity  ! 
She  smiles,  but  not  alone  on  me ; 
On  hill,  on  dale,  on  lake,  on  lawn, 
Like  Celia  when  her  picture's  drawn  ; 
Assuming  countless  charms  and  airs, 
'Till  Hayman's  matchless  art  despairs, 
Pausing  like  me  he  dreads  to  fall 
From  the  divine  original." 

More  had  he  said — but  in  there  came 
A  lout — Squire  Booby  was  his  name. — 
The  bard,  who  at  a  distant  view 
The  busy  prattling  blockhead  knew, 
Retii-M  into  a  secret  nook, 
And  thence  his  observations  took. 
Vex'd  he  cou'd  find  no  man  to  tea  <\ 
The  squire  'gan  chattering  to  the  bees, 
And  pertly  with  officious  mien, 
He  thus  address'd  their  humming  queen  : 
"  Madam,  be  not  in  any  terrours ; 
I  only  come  t'amend  your  errours  j 
My  friendship  briefly  to  display, 
And  put  you  in  a  better  way. 
Cease,  madam,  (if  I  may  advise) 
To  carry  honey  on  your  thighs, 
Employ  ('tis  better,  I  aver) 
Old  Grub,  the  fairies'  coach-maker  ; 
For  he  who  has  sufficient  art 
To  make  a  coach,  may  make  a  cart. 
To  these  you'll  yoke  some  sixteen  bees, 
Who  will  dispatch  your  work  with  ease  j 
And  come  and  go,  and  go  and  come, 
To  bring  your  honey  harvest  home. — 
Ma'am,  architecture  you're  not  skill'd  in, 
1  don't  approve  your  way  of  building  j 
In  this  there's  nothing  like  design, 
Pray  learn  the  use  of  Gunter's  line. 
I'll  serve  your  highness  at  a  pinch, 
1  am  a  scholar  every  inch, 
•  And  know  each  author  1  lay  fist  on, 

From  Archimedes  down  to  Whiston.— 
;   Though  honey  making  be  your  trade, 
f  In  chemistry  you  want  some  aid. — 
Pleas'd  with  your  work,  altho'  you  sing, 
•You're  not  quite  right — 'tis  not  the  thing. 
Myself  wou'd  gladly  be  an  actor, 
To  help  the  honey  manufacture. — 
I  hear  for  war  you  are  preparing, 
Wbich  1  should  like  to  have  a  share  in  : 
Yet  though  the  enemy  be  landing, 
»Tis  wrong  to  keep  an  army  standing.— 
If  you'll  ensure  me  from  (he  laws, 
I'll  write  a  pamphlet  in  your  cause. — 
I  vow,  I  am  concerned  to  see 
Your  want  of  state — economy. 
Of  nothing  living  I  pronounce  ill, 
But  I  don't  like  your  privy-council. 
There  is,  I  know,  a  certain  bee, 
(Wou'd  he  was  from  the  ministsy) 


Which  certain  bee,  if  rightly  known, 

Wou'd  prove  no  better  than  a  drone ; 

There  are  (but  I  shall  name  no  names, 

I  never  love  to  kindle  flames) 

A  pack  of  rogues  with  crimes  grown  callous. 

Who  greatly  wou'd  adorn  the  gallows ; 

That  with  the  wasps,  for  paltry  gold, 

A  secret  correspondence  hold, 

Yet  you'll  be  great — your  subjects  free, 

If  the  whole  thing  be  left  to  me. — " 

Thus,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
His  tongue  had  run  in  ceaseless  motion, 
Had  not  the  queen  ta'en  up  in  wrath,, 
This  thing  of  folly  and  of  froth. 

"  Impertinent  and  witless  meddler, 
Thou  smattering,  empty,  noisy  pedler ! 
By  vanity,  thou  bladder  blown, 
To  be  the  football  of  the  town. 
O  happy  England,  land  of  freedom, 
Replete  with  statesmen,  if  she  need  'em, 
Where  war  is  wag'd  by  Sue  or  Nell, 
And  Jobson  is  a  Machiavel ! — 
Tell  Hardwick  that  his  judgment  fails, 
Show  Justice  how  to  hold  her  scales.— 
To  fire  the  soul  at  once,  and  please, 
Teach  Murray  and  Demosthenes  j 
Say  Vane  is  not  by  goodness  grac'd, 
And  wants  humanity  and  taste. — 
Tho'  Pelham  with  Mscenas  vies, 
Tell  Fame  she's  false,  and  Truth  she  lies  ; 
And  then  return,  thou  verbal  Hector, 
And  give  the  bees  another  lecture." 
This  said,  the  portal  she  unbarr'd, 
Calling  the  bees  upon  their  guard, 
And  set  at  once  about  his  ears 
Ten  thousand  of  her  grenadiers.— 
Some  on  his  lips  and  palate  hung, 
And  the  offending  member  stung. 
Just "  (says  the  bard  from  out  the  grot) 
Just,  though  severe,  is  your  sad  lot, 
Who  think,  and  talk,  and  live  in  vain, 
Df  sweet  society  the  bane. 
Businer-s  misplac'd  is  a  mere  jest, 
And  active  idleness  at  best." 


THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  RED  LION 
OF  BRENTFORD. 

FABLE  XI. 

L  IOVE  my  friend — but  love  my  ease, 
And  claim  a  right  myself  to  please  j 

To  company  however  prone, 
At  times  all  men  wou'd  be  alone* 

ree  from  each  interruption  rude* 
Drwbat  is  meant  by  solitude. 

My  villa  lies  within  the  bills, 
So — like  a  theatre  it  fills  : 

To  me  my  kind  acquaintance  stray, 
And  Sunday  proves  no  sabbath  day  ; 
Yet  many  a  friend  and  near  relation, 

Hake  up  a  glorious  congregation  ; 

They  crowd  by  dozens  and  by  dozens, 
And  bring  me  all  their  country  cousins, 

'hough  cringing  landlords  on  the  road, 
Who  find  for  man  and  horse  abode  ; 
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Though  gilded  grapes  to  sign-post  chain'd, 

Invite  them  to  be  entertain'd, 

And  straddling  cross  his  kilderkin, 

Though  jolly  Bacchus  calls  them  in  ; 

Nay — though  my  landlady  wou'd  trust  'em, 

Pilgarlic's  sure  of  all  the  custom  ; 

And  his  whole  house  is  like  a  fair, 

Unless  he  only  treats  with  air. 

What  ?  shall  each  pert  half  witted  wit, 

That  calls  me  Jack,  or  calls  me  Kit, 

Prey  on  my  time,  or  on  my  table  ? 

No — but  let's  hasten  to  the  fable. 

The  eve  advanc'd,  the  Sun  declin'd, 
Ball  to  the  booby-hutch  was  join'd, 
A  wealthy  cockney  drove  away, 
To  celebrate  Saint-Saturday  ; 
Wife,  daughter,  pug,  allcrouded  in, 
To  meet  at  country  house  their  kin. 
Thro'  Brentford,  to  fair  Twickenham's  bow'rs, 
The  ungreas'd  grumbling  axle  scow'rs, 
To  pass  in  rural  sweets  a  day, 
But  there's  a  lion  in  the  way  : 
This  lion  a  most  furious  elf, 
Hung  up  to  represent  himself, 
Redden'd  with  rage,  and  shook  his  mane, 
And  roar'd,  and  roar'd,  and  roar'd  again. 
Wond'rous,  tho'  painted  on  a  board, 
He  roar'd,  and  roar'd,  and  roar'd,  and  roar'd. 
"  Fool !"  (says  the  majesty  of  beasts) 
"  At  whose  expense  a  legion  feasts, 
Foe  to  yourself  you  those  pursue, 
Who're  eating  up  your  cakes  and  you  j 
Walk  in,  walk  in,  (so  prudence  votes) 
And  give  poor  Ball  a  feed  of  oats, 
Look  to  yourself,  and  as  for  iiia'iu, 
Coax  her  to  take  a  little  dram  ; 
Let  Miss  and  Pug  with  cakes  be  fed, 
Then,  honest  man,  go  back  to  bed  ; 
You're  better,  and  you're  cheaper  there, 
Where  are  no  hangers  on  to  fear. 
Go  buy  friend  Newbery'snew  Pantheon, 
And  con  the  tale  of  poor  Acteon, 

Horn'd  by  Diana,  and  o'erpower  'd, 

And  by  the  dogs  he  fed  dcvour'd. 

What  he  receiv'd  from  charity, 

Lewdness  perhaps  may  give  to  thee ; 

And  tho'  your  spouse  my  lecture  scorns, 

Beware  his  fate,  beware  his  horns." 

"  Sir,"  say*  the  Cit,  (who  made  a  stand, 

And  struk'd  his  forehead  with  his  hand) 

"  By  your  grim  gravity  and  grace, 

You  greatly  wou'd  become  the  mace. 

This  kind  advice  I  gladly  take, — 
Draw'r,  bring  the  dram,  and  bring  a  cake, 

With  goodbrown  beer  that's  brisk  and  humming." 

"  A  coming,  sir!  a  coming,  coming !" 

The  Cit  then  took  a  hearty  draught, 

And  shook  his  jolly  sides  and  laugh'd. 

Then  to  the  king  of  beasts  he  bow'd, 

And  thus  his  gratitude  avow'd. — 

"  Sir,  for  your  sapient  oration, 

I  owe  the  greatest  obligation. 

You  stand  expos'd  to  sun,  and  show'r, 

I  know  Jack  Ellis  of  the  Tow'r ; 

By  him  you  soon  may  gain  renown, 

He'll  show  your  highness  to  the  town  ; 

Or,  if  youchusc  your  station  here, 

To  call  forth  Britons  to  their  beer, 

As  painter  of  distinguish!  note, 

He'll  send  his  man  to  clean  your  coat." 
VOL.    XVI.' 


The  lion  thank'd  him  for  his  proffer, 

And  if  a  vacancy  shou'd  offer, 

Declaijd  he  had  too  just  a  notion, 

To  be  averse  to  such  promotion. 

The  citizen  drove  off  with  joy, 

"  For  London — Ball — for  London — hoy." 

Content  to  bed  he  went  his  way, 

And  is  no  bankrupt  to  this  day. 


THE  HERALD  AND  HUSBAND-MAN. 

FABLE  XII. 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus. 


A  WITH  friend  Juvenal  agree, 

Virtue's  the  true  nobility ; 

Has  of  herself  sufficient  charms, 

Altho'  without  a  coat  of  arms. 

Honestus  does  not  know  the  ruies, 

Concerning  Or  and  Fez,  and  Gules, 

Yet  sets  the  wond'ring  eye  to  gaze  on, 

Such  deeds  no  herald  e'er  could  blaieon. 

Tawdry  achievements  out  of  place, 

Do  but  augment  a  fool's  disgrace  ; 

A  coward  is  a  double  jest, 

Who  has  a  lion  for  his  crest ; 

And  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass, 

Two  horses  may  support  aw  ass  ; 

And  on  a  gamester  or  buffjon, 

A  moral  motto's  a  lampoon. 

An  honest  rustic  having  done 

His  master's  work  'wixt  sun  and  sun, 

Retir'd  to  dress  a  little  spot, 

Adjoining  to  his  homely  cot, 

Where  pleas'd,  in  miniature,  he  found 

His  landlord's  culniavy  ground, 

Some  herbs  that  feed,  and  some  that  heal, 

The  winter's  medicine  or  meal. 

The  sage,  which  iii  his  garden  seen, 

No  man  need  ever  die  '  I  ween  ; 

The  marjoram  comely  to  behold, 

With  thyme,  afld  ruddiest  marygold, 

And  mint  and  pennyroyal  sweet, 

To  deck  the  cottage  windows  meet, 

And  baum,  that  yields  a  finer  juice 

Than  all  that  China  can  produce; 

With  carrots  red,  and  turnips  white, 

And  leeks,  Cadwallader's  delight; 

And  all  the  savory  crop  that  vie 

To  please  the  palate  and  the  eye. 

Thus,  as  intent,  he  did  survey 

His  plot,  a  Herald  catne  that  way, 

A  man  of  great  escutcheon 'd  knowledge, 

And  member  of  the  motley  college. 

Heedless  the  peasant  pass'd  he  by, 

Indulging  this  soliloquy ; 

"  Ye  gods !  what  an  enormous  space, 

'Twixt  man  and  man  does  Nature  place  j 

While  some  by  deeds  of  honour  rise, 

To  such  a  height,  as  far  out-vies 

The  visible  diurnal  sphere; 

While  others,  like  this  rustic  here, 

Grope  in  the  groveling  ground  content, 

Without  or  lineage  or  descent., 

1  Cur  moriatur  homo,    cui   salvia  crescit  in 
horto  ? 
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Hail,  Heraldry!  mysterious  art, 
Bright  patroness  of  all  defiert, 
Mankind  would  on  a  level  lie, 
And  undistinguish'd  live  and  die ; 
Depriv'd  of  thy  illustrious  aid, 
Such !  so  momentous  is  our  trade." 

"Sir,"  says  the  clown,  "  why  sure  you  joke," 
(And  kept  on  digging  as  he  spoke) 
"  And  prate  not  to  extort  conviction, 
But  merrily  by  way  of  fiction. 
Say,  do  your  manuscripts  attest, 
What  was  old  father  Adam's  crest ; 
Did  he  a  nobler  coat  receive 
In  right  of  marrying  Mrs.  Eve ; 
Or  had  supporters  when  he  kiss'd  her, 
On  dexter  side,  and  side  sinister; 
Or  was  his  motto,  prithee  speak, 
English,  French,  Latin,  Welch,  or  Greek  ; 
Or  was  he  not,  without  a  lye, 
Just  such  a  nobleman  as  I  ? 
Virtue,  which  great  defects  can  stifle, 
May  beam  distinction  on  a  trifle ; 
And  honour,  with  her  native  charms, 
May  beautify  a  coat  of  arms; 
Realities  somewhat  will  thrive, 
E'en  by  appearance  kept  alive ; 
But  by  themselves,  Gules,  Or,  and  Fez, 
Are  cyphers  neither  more  or  less : 
Keep  both  thy  head  and  hands  from  crimes, 
Be  honest  in  the  worst  of  times : 
Health's  on  my  countenance  impress'd, 
And  sweet  content's  my  daily  guest, 
My  fame  alone  I  build  on  this, 
And  Garter  King  at  Arms  may  kiss." — 


A  STORY  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  BULL. 
FABLE  XIII. 

YES — we  excell  in  arts  and  arms, 

In  learning's  lore  and  beauty's  charms. 

The  seas  wide  empire  we  engross, 

All  nations  hail  the  British  cross  ; 

The  land  of  liberty  we  tread, 

And  woe  to  his  devoted  head, 

Who  dares  the  contrary  advance, 

One  Englishman's  worth  ten  of  France. 

These  these,are  truths,  whatman  won't  write  for, 

Won't  sweat,  won't  bully,  or  won't  fight  for  j 

Yet  (tho'  perhaps  I  speak  thro'  vanity) 

Wou'd  we'd  a  little  more  humanity  j 

Too  far,  I  fear,  I've  drove  the  jest, 

So  leave  to  cock  and  bull  the  rest. 

A  bull,  who'd  listen'd  to  the  vows 
Of  above  fifteen  hundred  cows ; 
And  serv'd  his  master  fresh  and  fresh, 
With  hecatombs  of  special  flesh, 
Like  to  an  hermit  or  a  dervise, 
(Grown  old  and  feeble  in  the  service) 
Now  left  the  meadow's  green  parade, 
And  sought  a  solitary  shade. 
The  cows  proclaim'd  in  mournful  lowing, 
The  bull's  deficiency  in  wooing, 
And  to  their  disappointed  master, 
All  told  the  terrible  disaster. 

"  Is  this  the  case*"  (quoth  Hodge)  "O  rare! 
But  hold,  to  morrow  is  the  fair. 


Thou  to  thy  doom,  old  boy,  art  fated, 
To  morrow — and  thou  shalt  be  baited.'' 
The  deed  was  done— curse  on  the  wrong ! 
Bloody  description,  hold  thy  tongue. — 
Victorious  yet  the  bull  return'd, 
And  with  stern  silence  inly  mourn'd. 

A  vet 'ran,  brave,  majestic  cock, 
Who  serv'd  for  hour  glass,  guard,  and  clock, 
Who  crow'd  the  mansion's  first  relief, 
Alike  from  goblin  and  from  thief; 
Whose  youth  escap'd  the  Christmas  skillet, 
Whose  vigour  brav'd  the  Shrovetide  billet, 
Had  just  return'd  in  wounds  and  pain, 
Triumphant  from  the  barbarous  train.— 
By  riv'let's  brink,  with  trees  o'ergrown, 
He  heard  his  fellow  sufferer's  moan ; 
And  greatly  scorning  wounds  and  smart, 
Gave  him  three  cheers  with  all  his  heart. 

"  Rise,  neighbour,  from  that  pensive  attitude, 
Brave  witness  of  vile  man's  ingratitude  ; 
And  let  us  both  with  spur  and  horn, 
The  cruel  reasoning  monster  scorn. — 
Methinks  at  every  dawn  of  day, 
When  first  I  chant  my  blithsome  lay, 
Methinks  I  hear  from  out  the  sky, 
All  will  be  better  by  and  by ; 
When  bloody,  base,  degenerate  man, 
Who  deviates  from  his  Maker's  plan  j 
Who  Nature  and  her  works  abuses, 
And  thus  his  fellow  servants  uses, 
Shall  greatly,  and  yet  justly  want, 
The  mercy  he  refus'd  to  grant ; 
And  (while  his  heart  his  conscience  purges) 
Shall  wish  to  be  the  brute  be  scourges." 


•THE  SNAKE,  THE  GOOSE,  AND 
NIGHTINGALE. 

HUMBLY    ADDRESSED   TO    THE    KISSERS    AND    CAT- 
CALLERS    ATTENDING    BOTH    HOUSES. 

FABLE  XIV. 

\VHEN  rul'd  by  truth  and  nature's  ways, 

When  just  to  blame,  yetfix'd  to  praise, 

As  votary  of  the  Delphic  god, 

I  reverence  the  critic's  rod ; 

But  when  inflam'd  with  spite  alone, 

1  hold  all  critics  but  as  one; 

For  though  they  class  themselves  with  art. 

And  each  man  takes  a  different  part; 

Yet  whatsoe'er  they  praise  and  blame ; 

They  in  their  motives  are  the  same, 

Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake, 
A  grey  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake, 
And  took  th'  occasion  to  abuse  her, 
And  of  rank  plagiarism  accuse  her. 
"  'Twas  I,"  quoth  she,  '•'  in  every  vale, 
First hiss'd  the  noisy  nightingale; 
And  boldly  cavill'd  at  each  note, 
'Thattwitter'd  in  the  woodlark's  throat: 
I,  who  sublime  and  more  than  mortal, 
Must  stoop  to  enter  at  the  portal, 
Have  ever  been  the  first  to  show 
My  hate  to  every  thing  that's  low; 
While  thou,  mean  mimic  ot'my  manner, 
(Without  inlisting  to  my  banner) 
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Dar'st  in  thy  grov'ling  situation, 
To  counterfeit  my  sibilation." 

The  snake  enrag'd,  reply'd,  "Know,  madam 
I  date  my  charter  down  from  Adam ; 
Jfor  can  [,  since  I  hear  the  bell, 
E'er  imitate  where  I  excel!. 
Had  any  other  creature  dar'd 
Once  to  aver,  what  you've  averr'd, 
I  might  have  been  more  fierce  and  fervent, 
But  you're  a  goose, — and  so  your  servant." 
"  Truce  with  your  folly  and  your  pride," 
The  warbling  Philomela  cry'dj, 
"  Since  no  more  animals  we  find 
In  nature  of  the  hissing  kind, 
You  should  be  friends  with  one  another, 
Nay,  kind  as  brother  is  to  brother. 
for  know,  thou  pattern  of  abuse, 
"Thou  snake  art  but  a  crawling  goose  ; 
And  thou  dull  dabbler  in  each  lake, 
Art  nothing  but  a  feather'd  snake." 


MRS.  ABIGAIL  AND  THE  DUMB 
WAITER. 

FABLE  XV. 

WITH  frowning  hrow,  and  aspect  low'ring, 
As  Abigail  one  day  was  scow'ring, 
From  chair  to  chair  she  past  along, 
Without  soliloquy  or  song; 
Content,  in  humdrum  mood,  t'adjust 
Her  matters  td  disperse  the  dust — 
Thus  plodded  on  the  sullen  fair, 
'Till  a  dumb-waiter  claim'd  her  care; 
She  then  in  rage,  with  shrill  salute, 
Bespoke  the  inoffensive  mute:  — 
"  Thou  stupid  tool  of  vapourish  asses, 
With  thy  brown  shelves  for  pots  and  glasses  ; 
Thou  foreign  whirligig,  for  whom 
\}$  honest  folks  must  quit  the  room ; 
And,  like  young  misses  at  a  christ'ning, 
Are  forc'd  to  be  content  with  list'nirig; 
Though  thou'rt  a  fav'rite  of  my  master's, 

'11  set  thee  gadding  on  thy  castors." 
This  said — with  many  a  rough  attack, 
She  scrubb'd  him  'till  she  made  him  crack; 
Insulted  stronger  still  and  stronger, 
The  poor  dumb  thing  could  hold  no  longer  — '• 
"  Thou  drab,  born  mops  and  brooms  to  dandle, 
Thou  haberdasher  of  small  scandal, 
Factor  of  family  abuse, 
Retailer  of  domestic  news; 
My  lord,  as  soon  as  I  appear, 
Confines  thee  in  thy  proper  sphere ; 
Or  else,  at  ev'ry  place  of  call, 
The  chandler's  shop,  or  cobler's  stall, 
Or  ale-house,  where  (for  petty  tales, 
Gin,  beer,  and  ale  are  constant  vails) 
Each  word  at  table  that  was  spoke, 
Wou'd  soon  become  the  public  joke, 
And  cheerful  innocent  converse, 
To  scandal  warp'd — or  something  worse. — 
Whene'er  my  master  I  attend, 
Freely  his  mind  he  can  unbend ; — 
But  when  such  praters  fill  my  place, 
i'hfn  nothing  should  be  said — but  grace." 


THE  BAG-WIG  AND  THE  TOBACCO- 
PIPE. 

FABLE  XVI. 

A  BAG-WIG  of  a  jauntee  air. 
Trick'd  up  with  all  a  barber's  care, 
Loaded  with  powder  and  perfume, 
Hung  in  a  spendthrift's  dressing-room  i 
Close  by  its  side,  by  chance  convey'd, 
A  black  tobacco-pipe  was  laid  ; 
And  with  its  vapours  far  and  near, 
Outstuuk  the  essence  of  Monsieur  ; 
At  which  its  rage,  the  thing  of  hair, 
Thus,  bristling  up,  began  declare. 

"  Bak'd  dirt !   that  with  intrusion  rude 
Break'st  in  upon  my  solitude, 
And  whose  offensive  breath  defiles 
The  air  for  forty  thousand  miles— 
A  vaunt — pollution's  in  thy  touch-" 

0  barb'rous  Englishman !  horrid  Dutch ! 

1  cannot  bear  it — Here,  Sue,  Nan, 
Go  call  the  maid  to  call  the  man, 
And  bid  him  come  without  delay, 
To  take  this  odious  pipe  away. 

Hideous !  sure  some  one  smok'd  thee,  friend; 

Reversely,  at  his  t'other  end. 

Oh!  what  mix'd  odours !  what  a  throng 

Of  salt  and  sour$  of  stale  and  strong  ! 

A  most  unnatural  combination, 

Enough  to  mar  all  perspiration — 

Monstrous  !  again — 'twou'd  vex  a  saint ! 

Susan,  the  drops — or  else  I  faint !" 

The  pipe  (for  'twas  a  pipe  of  soul) 

Raising  himself  upon  his  bole, 

In  smoke,  like  oracle  of  old, , 

Did  thus  his  sentiments  unfold. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Goodman  Swagger,' 
Thou  flaunting  French,  fantastic  bragger? 
Whose  whole  fine  speech  is  (with  a  pox) 
Ridiculous  and  heterodox. 
'Twas  better  for  the  English  nation 
Before  such  scoundrels  came  in  fashion, 
When  none  sought  hair  in  realms  unknown^ 
But  every  blockhead  bore  his  own. 
Know,  puppy,  I'm  an  English  pipe, 
Deem'd  worthy  of  each  Briton's  gripe, 
Who,  with  my  cloud-compelling  aid, 
Help  our  plantations  and  our  trade, 
And  am,  when  sober  and  when  mellow, 
An  upright,  downright,  honest  fellow. 
Though  fools,  like  you,  may  think  me  rough, 
And  scorn  me,  'cause  I  am  in  buff, 
Yet  your  contempt  I  glad  receive, 
'Tis  all  the  fame  that  you  can  give : 
None  finery  or  fopp'ry  prize, 
But  they  who've  something  to  disguise; 
For  simple  nature  hates  abuse, 
And  plainness  is  the  dress  of  Use." 


CARE  AND  GENEROSITY. 

FABLE  XVII. 

OLD  Cafe,  with  industry  and  art, 
At  length  so  well  had  play'd  his  part; 
He  heap'd  up  such  an  ample  store, 
Thatav'rice  could  not  sigh  for  moire: 
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Ten  thousand  flocks  his  shepherd  told, 

His  coffers  overflow'd  with  gold  ; 

The  land  all  round  him  was  his  own. 

With  corn  his  crowded  granaries  groan. 

In  short,  so  vast  his  charge  and  gain, 

That  to  possess  them  was  a  pain  : 

With  happiness  oppress'd  he  lies, 

And  much  too  prudent  to  he  wise. 

Near  him  there  \iv\l  a  beauteous  maid, 

With  all  the  charms  of  youth  array'd ; 

Good,  amiable,  sincere  and  free, 

Her  name  was  Generosity. 

'Twas  hers  the  largess  to  bestow 

On  rich  and  poor,  on  friend  and  foe. 

Her  doors  to  all  were  opetfd  wide, 

The  pilgrim  there  might  safe  abide : 

For  th'  hungry  and  the  thirsty  crew, 

The  bread  she  broke,  the  drink  she  drew ; 

There  Sickness  laid  her  aching  head, 

And  there  Distress  cou'd  find  a  bed. — 

Each  hour  with  an  all-bounteous  hand, 

Diffus'd  she  blessings  round  the  land : 

Her  gifts  and  glory  lasted  long, 

And  numerous  was  th'  accepting  throng. 

At  length  pale  Penury  sei/'d  the  dame, 

And  Fortune  fled,  and  Ruin  came,       , 

She  found  her  riches  at  an  end, 

And  that  she  had  not  made  one  friend. — 

All  curs'd  her  for  not  giving  more, 

Nor  thought  on  what  she'd  done  before }  . 

She  wept,  she  rav'd,  she  tore  her  hair, 

When  lo  !  to  comfort  her  came  Care. — 

And  cry'd,  "  My  dear,  if  yon  will  join 

Your  hand  in  nuptial  bonds  with  mine ; 

All  will  be  well — you  shall  have  store, 

And  I  be  plagu'd  with  wealth  no  more. 

Tho'  I  restrain  your  bounteous  heart, 

You,  still  shall  act  ihe  generous  part." — 

The  bridal  came — great  was  the  feast, 

And  good  the  pudding  and  the  priest ; 

The  bride  in  nine  moons  brought  him  forth 

A  little  maid  of  matchless  worth  : 

Her  face  was  mix'd  of  eare  and  glee, 

They  ohristen'd  her  Economy  ; 

And  styled  her  fair  Discretion's  quee», 

The  mistress  of  the  golden  mean. 

Now  Generosity  confin'd, 

Perfectly  easy  in  her  mind ; 

Still  loves  to  give,  yet  knows  to  spare, 

Nor  wishes  to  be  free  from  Care. 


THE  PFG. 

FABLE  XVIII. 

Is  every  age,  and  each  profession, 

Men  err  the  most  by  prepossession, 

But  when  the  thing  is  clearly  shown, 

And  fairly  stated,  fully  known, 

We  soon  applaud  what  we  deride, 

And  penitence  succeeds  to  pride. — 

A  certain  baron  on  a  day, 

Having  a  mind  to  show  away, 

Invited  all  the  wits  and  wags, 

Foot,  Massey,  Shutter,  Yates  and  Skeggs, 

And  built  a  large  commodious  stage, 

For  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age; 

But  above  all,  among  the  rest, 

There  came  a  genius  whoprofess'd 


To  have  a  curious  trick  in  store, 

Which  never  was  perform'd  befor*. 

Thro'  all  the  town  this  soon  got  air, 

And  the  whole  house  was  like  a  fair ; 

But  soon  his  entry  as  he  made, 

Without  a  prompter,  or  parade, 

'Twas  all  expectance,  all  suspense, 

And  silence  gagg'd  the  audience. 

He  hid  his  head  behind  his  wig, 

And  with  such  truth  took  off  a  pig, 

All  swore  'twas  serious,  and  no  joke, 

For  doubtless  underneath  his  cloak, 

He  had  conceal'd  some  grunting  elf, 

Or,  was  a  real  hog  himself. 

A  search  was  made,  no  pig  was  found— 

With  thund'ring  claps  the  seats  resound, 

And  pit,  and  box,  and  galleries  roar, 

With — O  rare  !    bravo  !  and  encore. 

Old  Roger  Grouse,  a  country  clown, 

Who  yet  knew  something  of  the  town, 

Beheld  the  mimic  and  his  whim, 

And  on  the  morrow  challeng'd  him, 

Declaring  to  each  beau  and  hunter, 

That  he'd  out-grunt  th'  egregious  grunter. 

The  morrow  came — the  crowd  was  greater— 
But  prejudice  and  rank  ill-nature 

Usurp'd  the  minds  of  men  and  wenches, 

Who  came  to  hiss,  and  break  the  benches. 

The  mimic  took  his  usual  station, 

And  squeak'd  with  general  approbation. 
"  Again,  encore  !  encore  !"  they  cry — 

'Twas  quite  the  thing — 'twas  very  high  : 

Old  Grouse  conceal'd,  amidst  the  racket, 

A  real  pig  beneath  his  jacket — 

Then  forth  he  came — and  with  his  nail 

He  pinch'd  the  urchin  by  the  tail. 

The  tortur'd  pig  from  out  his  throat, 

Produc'd  the  genuine  nat'ral  note. 

All  bellow'd  out — 'twas  very  sad  ! 

Sure  never  stuff  was  half  so  bad  ! 

"  That  like  a  pig  !" — each  cry'd  in  scoff, 

"Pshaw !  Nonsense!  blockhead  !  Off!  Off!  Off!" 

The  mimic  was  extoll'd;  and  Grouse 

Was  hiss'd,  and  catcall'd  from  the  house. — 

"  Soft  ye,  a  word  before  I  go," 

Quoth  honest  Hodge — and  stooping  low 

Produc'd  the  pig,  and  thus  aloud 

Bespoke  the  stupid  partial  croud : 

"  Behold,  and  learn  from  this  poor  creature, 

How  much  you  critics  know  of  Nature.'* 


BALLADS. 
SJTEET  WILLIAM. 
BALLAD  I. 

BY  a  prattling  stream,  on  a  Midsanvrner's  eve, 
Where  the  woodbine  and  jess'mine  their  boughs 

interweave, 

"  Fair  Flora,"  I  cry'd,  "  to  my  harbour  repair, 
For  I  must  have  a  chaplet  for  sweet  William's 

hair." 

She  brought  me  the  vi'let  that  grows  on  the  hill, 
The  vale-dwelling  lily,  and  gilded  jonquill : 
But  such  languid  odours  how  cou'd  I  approve, 
Just  warm  from  the  lips  of  the  lad  that  I  love. 

She  brought  me,  his  faith  and  his  truth  to  dis-    - 
The  undying  myrtle,  and  ever-green  bay  :  [play, 
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But  why  these  to  me,    who've   his  constancy 

known  ? 
And  Billy  has  laurels  enough  of  his  own. 

The  next  was  the  gift  that  I  could  not  contemn, 
For  she  brought  me  two  roses  that  grew  on  a  stem: 
Of  the  dear  nuptial  tie  they  stood  emblems'confest, 
So  I  kiss'd  'em,  and  press'd  'em  quite  close  to 

my  breast. 
She  brought  me  a.  sun-flow'r — "  This,  fair  one's 

your  due ; 

For  it  once  was  a  maiden,  and  love-sick  like' you:" 
Oh  !  give  it  me  quick,  to  my  shepherd  I'll  run, 
As  true  to  his  flame,  as  this  flow'r  to  the  Sun. 


THE  L4SS   WITH   THE    GOLDEN 
LOCKS. 

BALLAD  II. 

No  more  of  my  Harriot,  of  Polly  no  more, 
Nor  all  the  bright  beauties  that  charm'd  me  be 
fore  ; 

My  heart  for  a  slave  to  gay  Venus  I've  sold, 
And  barter'd  my  freedom  for  ringlets  of  gold : 
I'll  throw  down  my  pipe,  and  neglect  all  my 

flocks, 
And  will  sing  to  my  lass  with  the  golden  locks. 

Thougho'erherwhite  forehead  the  gilttresses  flow, 
Like  the  rays  of  the  Sun  on  a  hillock  of  snow  j 
Such  painters  of  old  drew  the  queen  of  the  fair, 
Tis  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  'tis  classical  hair: 
And  though  witlings  may  scoff,  and  though  rail 
lery  mocks, 
Yet  I'll  sing  to  my  lass  with  the  golden  locks. 

To  live  and  to  love,  to  converse  and  he  free, 

Is  loving,  my  charmer,  and  living  with  thee : 

Away  go  the  hours  in  kisses  and  rhyme, 

Spite  of  all  the  grave  lectures  of  old  father  Time ; 

A  fig  for  his  dials,  his  watches  and  clocks, 

He's  best  spent  with  the  lass  of  the  golden  locks. 

Than  the  swan  in  the  brook  she's  more  dear  to  my 

sight, 

Her  mien  is  more  stately,  her  breast  is  more  white, 
Her  sweet  lips  are  rubies,  all  rubies  above, 
They  are  fit  for  the  language  or  labour  of  love ; 
At  the  IPark  in  the  Mall,  at  the  play  in  the  box, 
JVTy  lass  bears  the  bell  with  her  golden  locks.. 

Her  beautiful  eyes,  as  they  roll  or  they  flow, 
Shall  be  glad  for  my  joy,  or  shall  weep  for  my 

woe  j  [soft  pain ; 

She  shall  ease  my  fond  heart,  and  shall  sooth  my 
"While  thousands  of  rivals  Are  sighing  in  vain  ; 
Let  them  rail  at  the  fruit  they  can't  reach,  like 

the  fox, 
While  I  have  the  hiss  with  the  golden  locks. 


O.V  MY  WIFE'S  BIRTH-DAt. 

BALLAD  III. 

*  lis  Nancy's  birth-day — raise  your  strains, 
Ye  nymphs  of  the  Parnassian  plains, 


And  sing  with  more  than  usual  glee 
To  Nancy,  who  was  born  for  me. 

Tell  the  blithe  Graces  as  they  bound 
Luxuriant  in  the  buxom  round  ; 
They're  not  more  elegantly  free, 
Than  Nancy,  who  was  born  for  me. 

Tell  royal  Venus,  though  she  rove* 
The  queen  of  the  immortal  grove; 
That  she  must  share  her  golden  fee 
With  Nancy,  who  was  born  for  me. 

Tell  Pallas,  though  th'  Athenian  school, 

d  ev'ry  trite  pedantic  fool, 
On  her  to  place  the  palm  agree, 
Tig  Nancy's,  who  was  born  for  me. 

Tell  spotless  Dian,  though  she  range, 
The  regent  of  the  up-land  grange, 
In  chastity  she  yields  to  thee, 
O,  Nancy,  who  wast  born  fqr  me. 

Tell  Cupid,  Hymen,  and  tej|  Jove, 
With  all  the  pow'rs  of  life  and  love, 
That  I'd  disdain  to  lireathe  or  be, 
If  Nancy  was  not  born  for  me. 


THE  DECISION. 
BALLAD  IV. 

My  Fton  10,  wildest  of  his  sex, 
(Who  sure  the  veriest  saint  would  vex) 

From  beauty  roves  to  beauty  ; 
Yet,  though  abroad  the  wanton  roam, 
Whene'er  he  deigns  to  stay  at  honie, 

He  always  minds  his  duty, 

Something  to  every  charming  she, 
In  thoughtless  prodigality, 

He's  granting  still  and  granting ; 
To  Phyllis  that,  to  Cloe  this, 
And  every  madam,  every  miss  ; 

Yet  I  find  nothing  wanting. 

If  haply  I  his  will  displease, 
Tempestuous  as  th'  autumnal  seas 

He  foams  and  rages  ever ; 
But  when  he  ceases  from  his  ire, 
I  cry,  "  Such  spirit,  and  such  fire, 

Is  surely  wond'rous clever." 

I  ne'er  want  reason  to  complain ; 
But  sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain, 

And  every  joy  grows  greater. 
Then  trusl  me,  damsels,  whilst.  I  tell,. 
I  should  not  like  him  half  so.jyell, 

If  I  cou'd  make  him  better. 


THE  TALKATIVE  FAIR. 
BALLAD  V. 

FROM  morn  tonight,  from  day  to  day 
At  all  times  and  at  every  place, 
You  scold,  repeat,  and  *w%*  ami  say. 
Nor  are  there  hopes  you'll  ever  ceu.v. 
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Forbear,  my  Celia,  oh  !  forbear, 
If  your  own  health,  or  ours  you  prize ; 
For  all  mankind  that  hear  you,  swear 
Your  tongue's  more  killing  than  your  eyes. 
Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face, 
Your  fame's  by  your  o«n  noise  obscur'd.) 
All  are  distracted  while  they  gaze  ; 
But  if  they  listen  they  are  cur'd. 
Your  silence  would  acquire  more  praise, 
Than  all  you  say,  or  all  I  write ; 
One  look  ten  thousand  charms  displays  ; 
Then  hush— and  be  an  angel  quite. 


THE  SILENT  FAIR, 
BALLAD  VL 

FROM  all  her  fair  loquacious  kind, 

So  different  is  my  Rosalind, 

That  not  one  accent  can  I  gain 

To  crown  my  hopes,  or  sooth  my  pain. 

Ye  lovers,  who  can  construe  sigh?, 
And  are  the  interpreters  of  eyes, 
To  language  all  her  looks  translate, 
And  inner  gestures  read  my  fate. 
And  if  in  them  you  chance  to  find 
Aught  that  is  gentle,  aught  that's  kind, 
Adieu  mean  hopes  of  being  great, 
And  all  the  littleness  of  state. 
All  thoughts  of  grandeur  I'll  despise, 
Which  from  dependence  take  their  rise 
To  serve  her  shall  be  my  employ, 
And  love's  s.weet  agony  my  joy. 


THE  FORCE  OF  INNOCENCE, 
TO  MISS  C**** 
BALLAD  VII. 

THE  blooming  damsel,  whose  defence 
Is  adamantine  innocence, 
Requires  no  guardian  to  attend 
Her  steps,  for  Mocesty's  her  friend  : 
Though  her  fair  arms  are  weak  to  wield 
The  glitt'ring  spear,  and  massy  shield; 
Yet  safe  from  force  and  fraud  cbmbin'd, 
She  is  an  Amazon  in  mind. 

With  this  artillery  she  goes,         4 
Not  only  'mongst  the  harmless  beaux  j 
But  e'en  unhurt  and  undismay'd. 
Views  the  long  sword  and  fierce  cockade-, 
Though  all  a  syren  as  she  talks, 
And  all  a  goddess  as  she  walks, 
Yet  decency  each  action  guides, 
And  wisdom  o'er  her  tongue  presides. 

Place  her  in  Russia's  showery  plains, 
Where  a  perpetual  winter  reigns, 
The  elements  may  rave  and  range, 
Yet  her  fix'd  mind  will  never  change. 
Place  her,  Ambition,  in  thy  tow'rs, 
?Mongst  the  more  dang'ious  golden  show?rs, 
E'en  there  she'd  spurn  the  venal  tribe, 
And  fold  her  arms  against  the  bribe. 


Leave  her,  defenceless  and  alone, 
A  pris'ner  in  the  torrid  zone, 
The  sunshine  there  might  vainly  vie 
With  the  bright  lustre  of  her  eye  ; 
But  Phoebus'  self,  with  all  his  fire, 
Cou'd  ne'er  one  unchaste  thought  inspire  J 
But  virtue's  path  she'd  still  pursue, 
And  still,  my  fair,  wou'd  copy  you. 


"      THE  DISTRESSED  DAMSEL. 
BALLAD  VIII. 

OF  ALL  my  experience  how  vast  the  amount, 
Since  fifteen  long  winters  I  fairly  can  cpunt '. 
Was  ever  a  damsel  so  sadly  betray'd, 
To  live  to  these  years  and  yet  still  be  a  maid  ? 

Ye  heroes,  triumphant  by  land  and  by  sea, 
Sworn  vot'ries  to  love,  but  unmindful  of  me ; 
You  can  storm  a  strong  fort,  or  can  form  & 

blockade, 
Yet  ye  stand  by  like  dastards,   and  see  me  a 

maid. 

Ye  lawyers  so  just,  who  with  slippery  tongue, 
Can  do  what  you  please,  or  with  right,  or  with 

wrong, 

Can  it  be  or  by  law  or  by  equity  said, 
That  a  buxom  young  girl  ought  to  die  an  old 

maid. 

Ye  learned  physicians,  whose  excellent  skill 
Can  save,  or  demolish,  can  cure,  or  can  kill, 
To  a  poor,  forlorn  damsel  contribute  your  aid, 
Who  is  SiCk— very  sick — of  remaining  a  maid. 

Ye  fops,  I  invoke,  not  to  list  to  my  song, 
Who  answer  no  end — and  to  no  sex  belong ; 
Ye  echoes  of  echoes,  and  shadows  of  shade—. 
For  if  I  had  jou — I  might  still  be  a  maid. 


THE  FAIR  RECLUSE. 

BALLAD  IX. 

YE  ancient  patriarchs  of  the  wood, 

That  veil  around  these  awful  glooms.) 

Who  many  a  century  have  stood 

In  verdant  age,  that  ever  blooms. 

Ye  Gothic  tow'rs  by  vapours  dense. 

Obscur'd  into  severer  state, 
In  pastoral  magnificence 

At  once  so  simple  and  so  great. 

Why  all  your  jealous  shades  on  me, 
Ye  hoary  elders,  do  ye  spread  ? 

Fair  innocence  shou'd  still  be  free, 

Nought   shou'd  be  chain'd,    but  what 
dread. 

Say,  must  these  tears  for  ever  flow  ? 

Can  I  from  patience  learn  content, 
While  solitude  still  nurses  woe, 

And  leaves  me  leisure  to  lament. 

My  guardian  see  !T— who  wards  off  peace, 
Whose  cruelty  is  his  employ,        *  ' 

Who  bids  the  tongue  of  transport  cease; 
And  stops  each  avenue  to  joy. 
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Freedom  of  air  alone  is  giv'n, 

To  aggravate,  nor  sooth  my  grief, 

To  view  th'  immensely-distant  Heav'n, 
My  nearest  prospect  of  relief. 


TO  MISS  *  *  *  * 

ONE    OF   THE    CH1CHESTER    QRACES. 

Written  in  Goodwood  Gardens,  September,  1750. 
BALLAD  X. 

"  YE  HILLS  that  overlook  the  plains, 
Where  wealth  and  Gothic  greatness  reigns, 
Where  Nature's  hand  by  Ait  is  cheek'd, 
And  Taste  herself  is  architect ; 
Ye  fallows  gray,  ye  forests  brown, 
And  seas  that  the  vast  prospect  crown, 
Ye  fright  the  soul  with  Fancy's  store, 
Nor  can  she  one  idea  more  !" 

I  said — when  dearest  of  her  kind 
(Her  form,  the  picture  of  her  mind) 
Chloris  approach'd — The  landscape  flew ! 
All  nature  vanish'd  from  my  view ! 
She  seem'd  all  nature  to  comprize, 
Her  lips !  her  beauteous  breasts  !  her  eyes ! 
That  rous'd,  and  yet  abash'd  desire, 
With  liquid,  languid,  living  fire  ! 

But  then — her  voice  ! — how  fram'd  t'  endear ! 

The  music  of  the  gods  to  hear ! 

Wit  that  so  pierc'd,  without  offence, 

So  brac'd  by  the  strong  nerves  of  sense  ! 

Pallas  with  Venus  play'd  her  part, 

To  rob  me  of  an  honest  heart ; 

Prudence  and  passion  jointly  strove, 

And  reason  was  th'  ally  of  love. 

Ah  me !   thou  sweet,  delicious  maid, 
From  whence  shall  I  solicit  aid  ? 
Hope  and  despair  alike  destroy, 
One  kills  with  grief,  and  one  with  joy. 
Celestial  Chloris  !  Nymph  divine  I 
To  save  me,  the  dear  task  be  thine. 
Though  conquest  be  the  woman's  care, 
The  angel's  glory  is  to  spare. 


HARRIOT. 


A   CRAMBO   BALLAD. 

BALLAD  XI. 

GREAT  Phrebus  in  bis  vast  career, 
Who  forms  the  self  succeeding  year, 

Thron'd  in  his  amber  chariot  ; 
Sees  not  an  object  half  so  bright, 
Nor  gives  such  joy,  such  life,  such  light, 

As  dear  delicious  Harriot. 

Pedants  of  dull  phlegmatic  turns, 

Whose  pulse  not  beats,  whose  blood  not  burns, 

Read  Malebranche,  Boyle  and  Marriot  ; 
I  scorn  their  philosophic  strife, 
And  study  nature  from  the  life, 

(Where  most  she  shines)  in  Harriot. 

When  she  admits  another  wooer, 

J  rave  like  Shakespeare's  jealous  Moor, 


And  am  as  raging  Barry  hot. 
True,  virtuous,  lovely,  was  his  dove, 
But  virtue,  beauty,  truth  and  love, 

Are  other  names  for  Harriot. 

Ye  factious  members  w*io  oppose, 
And  tire  both  houses  with  your  prose, 

Though  never  can  you  carry  aught; 
You  might  command  the  nation's  sense, 
And  without  bribery  convince, 

Had  ye  the  voice  of  Harriot. 

You  of  the  music  common  weal, 
Who  borrow,  beg,  compose,  or  steal, 

Cantata,  air,  orariet ; 
You'd  burn  your  cumb'rous  works  in  score, 
And  sing,  compose,  and  play  no  more, 

If  once  you  heard  my  Harriot. 

Were  there  a  wretch  who  dar'd  essay, 
Such  wond'rous  sweetness  to  betray, 

I'd  call  him  an  Iscariot ; 
But  her  e'en  satire  can't  annoy, 
So  strictly  chaste,  but  kindly  coy, 

Is  fair  angelic  Harriot. 

While  sultans,  emperors,  and  kings, 
(Mean  appetite  of  earthly  things) 

In  all  the  waste  of  war  riot ; 
Love's  softer  duel  be  my  aim, 
Praise,  honour,  glory,  conquest,  fame, 

Are  center'd  all  in  Harriot. 

I  swear  by  Hymen  and  the  pow'rs 
That  haunt  love's  ever  blushing  bow'rs, 

So  sweet  a  nymph  to  marry  ought : 
Then  may  I  hug  her  silken  yoke, 
And  give  the  last,  the  final  stroke, 

T'  accomplish  lovely  Harriot. 


TO  JENNY  GRAY. 

BALLAD  XII. 

BRING,  Phoebus,  from  Parnassian  bow'rs, 
Achaplet  of  poetic  flowers, 

That  far  outbloom  the  May ; 
Bring  verse  so  smooth,  and  thoughts  so  free^ 
And  all  the  Muses  heraldry. 

To  blazon  Jenny  Gray. 

Observe  yon  almond's  rich  perfume, 
Presenting  Spring  with  early  bloom, 

In  ruddy  tints  how  gay  ! 
Thus,  foremost  of  the  blushing  fair, 
With  such  a  blithsome,  buxom  air, 

Blooms  lovely  Jenny  Gray. 

The  merry,  chirping,  plumy  throngf 
The  bushes  and  the  twigs  among 

That  pipe  the  sylvan  lay, 
All  hush'd  at  her  delightful  voice 
In  silent  ecstacy  rejoice, 

And  study  Jenny  Gray. 

Ye  balmy  odour-breathing  gales, 

That  lightly  sweep  the  green  rob'd  vales, 

And  in  each  rose-bush  play ; 
I  know  you  all,  you're  arrant  cheats, 
And  steal  your  more  than  natural  sweets, 

From  lovely  Jenny  Gray. 

Pomona  and  that  goddess  bright, 
The  florist's  and  the  maids  delight, 
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In  vain  their  charms  display; 
The  luscious  nectarine,  juicy  peach, 
In  richness,  nor  in  sweetness  reach 

The  lips  of  Jenny  Gray. 

To  the  sweet  knot  o£  Gr.aces  three, 
Th'  immortal  band  of  bards  agree, 

A  tuneful  tax  to  pay  ; 
There  yet  remains  a  matchless  worth, 
Thare  yet  remains  a  lovelier  fourth, 

And  she  is  Jenny  Gray. 


710  MISS  KITTY  BENNET, 

AND 

HER  CAT  CROP. 

BALLAD  XIIL  ' 

FULL  many  a  heart,  that  now  is  free, 
May  shortly,  fair  one,  beat  for  thee, 

And  court  thy  pleasing  chain ; . 
Then  prudent  hear  a  friend's  advice, 
And  learn  to  guard,  by  conduct  nice, 

The  conquests  you  shall  gain. 

When  Tabby  Tom  your  Crop  pursues, 
How  many  a  bite,  and  many  a  bruise 

The  amorous  swain  endures  ? 
E'er  yet  one  favouring  glance  he  catch, 
What  frequent  squalls,  how  many  a  scratch 

His  tenderness  procures  ? 

Tho'  this,  'tis  own'd,  be  somewhat  rude, 
And  Puss  by  nature  be  a  prude, 

Yet  hence  you  tray  improve, 
By  decent  pride,  and  dint  of  scoff, 
Keep  caterwauling  coxcombs  off, 

And  ward  th'  attacks  of  love. 
Your  Crop  a  mousing  when  you  see, 
She  teaches  you  economy, 

Which  makes  the  pot  to  boil : 
And  when  she  plays  with  what  she  gains, 
She  shows  you  pleasure  springs  from  pains, 

And  mirth's  the  fruit,  ofitoiL 


THE  PRETTY  BAH-KQEPERtOF  WE 
MITRE. 

BALLAD  XIV. 
Written  at  College,  1741* 

"RELAX,  sweet  girl,  your  wearied  ,rnjn.d, 

And  to  hear  the  poet  talk, 
Gentlest  creature  of  your  kind, 

Lay  aside  your,  sponge  and  chalk  ; 
Cease,  cease  the  baivbell,  nor  refuse 
To  hear  the  jingle  of  the  Muse. 

"  Hear  your  numerous  votaries  .prayer?, 
Come,  O  come,  and  bring  with  thee 

Giddy  whimsies,  wanton  airs, 
And  all  Jove's  soft  artillery; 

Smiles  and  throbs,  and  frowns,  and  tears. 

With  all  the  little  hopes  and  fears." 

She  heard — she  came;— and  e'er  she  spoke, 

Not  unravjsb'd  you  might  see 
Her  wanton  eyes  that  winfc'd  'the  joke, 

E'er  her  tongue  .couid  set  it  free. 


iVhile  a  forc'd  blush  her  cheeks  inflam'd, 
.nd  seem'd  to  say  she  was  asham'd. 

so  handkerchief  her  bosom  hid, 

No  tippet  from  our  sight  debars 
ler  heaving  breasts  with  moles  o'erspread, 

Mark'd,  little  hemispheres,  with  stars  ; 
Vhile  on  them  all  our  eyes  we  move, 
Our  eyes  that  meant  immoderate  love. 

n  every  gesture,  every  air, 
Th'  imperfect  lisp,  the  languid  eye, 

n  every  motion  of  the  fair 

We  awkward  imitators  vie, 
And,  forming  our  own  from  her  face, 

itrive  to  look  pretty  as  we  gaze. 

f  e'er  she  sneer'd,  the  mimic  crowd 
Sneer'd  too,  and  all  their  pipes  laid  down  ; 

[f  she  but  stoop'd,  we  lowly  bow'd, 
And  sullen  if  she  'gan  to  frown 

[n  solemn  silence  sat  profound — 

But  did  she  laugh ! — the  laugh  went  round. 

Her  snuff-box  if  the  nymph  pull'd  out, 

Each  Johnian  in  responsive  airs 
Fed  with  the  tickling  dust  his  snout, 

With  all  the  politesse  of  bears. 
Dropt  she  her  fan  beneath  her  hoop, 
Ev'n  stake-stuck  Clarians  strove  to  stoop. 

The  sons  of  culinary  Kays 

Smoking  from  the  eternal  treat, 
Lost  in  ecstatic  transport  gaze. 

As  though  the  fair  was  good  to  eat ; 
Ev'n  gloomiest  king's  men,  pleas'd  awhile, 
"  Grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

But  hark,  she  cries,  "  My  mamma  calls," 
And  straight  she's  vanish 'd  from)  our  sight  j 

'Twas  then  we  saw  the  empty  bowls, 
Twas  then  we  first  perceiv'd  it  night ; 

While  all,  sad  synod,  silent  moan, 

Both  that  she  went — and  went  alone. 


THE  WIDOWS  RESOLUTION. 

A  CANTATA. 

BALLAD  XV. 

RECITATIVE. 

SYLVIA,  the  most  contented  of  her  kind, 
Remain'd  in  joyless  wjdowjiood  res|gn'd  : 
'.In  vain  to  gain  her  every  shepherd  strove, 
Each  passion  ebb'd,  but  griefj   which  drowned 
love. 

AIR. 

;"  Away,"  she  cry'd,  "  ye  swains,  be  mute, 
:Nor  with  your,  odious  fruitless  suit 
My  loyal  thoughts  controul  j 
My  grief  on  resolution's  rock 
Is-buirt,  nor  can  temptation  shock 
The  purpose  of  my  soul. 

"  Though  blithe  content  with  jocund  air, 
May  balance  comfort  against  care, 

And  make  me  life  sustain ; 
Yet  ev'ry  joy  has  wing'd  its  flight, 
;  Except  that  pensive  dear  delight 
That  takes  it's  rise  from  pain." 


EPIGRAMS. 
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RECITATITE. 


She  said: — A  youth  apprcach'd  of  manly  grace, 
A  son  of  Mars,  and  of  th'  Hibernian  race  : — 
In  flow'ry  rhetoric  he  no  time  employ'd, 
He  came — hewoo'd — he  wedded  and  enjoy'd. 


Dido  thus  of  old  protested, 

Ne'er  to  know  a  second  flame, 

But  alas  !  she  found  she  jested, 
When  the  stately  Trojan  came. 

Nature  a  disguise  may  borrow, 

Yet  this  maxim  true  will  prove, 

Spite  of  pride,  and  spite  of  sorrow, 
She  that  has  an  heart  must  love. 

What  on  Earth  is  so  enchanting 

As  beauty  weeping  on  her  weeds ! 

Through  flowing  eyes,  on  bosom  panting 
What  a  rapturous  ray  proceeds  ? 

Since  from  death  there's  no  returning, 
When  th'  ojd  lover  bids  adieu, 

AH  the  pomp  and  farce  of  mourning 
Are  but  signals  for  a  new. 


EPISTLE  TO  MRS.  TYLER. 

IT  ever  was  allow'd,  dear  madam, 
Ev'n  from  the  days  of  father  Adam, 
Of  all  perfection  flesh  is  heir  to, 
Fair  patience  is  the  gentlest  virtue; 
This  is  a  truth  our  grandames  teach, 
Our  poets  sing,  and  parsons  preach ; 
Yet  after  all,  dear  Moll,  the  fact  is 
We  seldom  put  it  into  practice ; 
I'll  warrant  (if  one  knew  the  truth) 
You've  call'd  me  many  an  idle  youth, 
And  styled  me  rude  ungrateful  bear, 
Enough  to  make  a  parson  swear. 

I  shall  not  make  a  long  oration 

In  order  for  my  vindication, 

J'or  what  the  plague  can  I  say  tnotp 

Than  lazy  dogs  have  done  before ; 

Such  stuff  is  nought  but  mere  tautology, 

And  so  take  that  for  my  apology. 

First  then,  for  custards,  my  dear  Mary, 
The  produce  of  your  dainty  dairy, 
For  stew'cl,  ftr  bak'd,  for  boil'd,  for  roast, 
And  all  the  teas  and  all  the  toast ; 
With  thankful  tongue  and  bowing  attitude, 
1  here  present  you  with  my  gratitude: 
Next  for  your  apples,  pears  and  plumbs 
Acknowledgment  in  order  comes; 
For  wine,  for  ale,  for  fowl,  for  lish — for 
Ev'n  all  one's  appetite  can  wish  for: 
But  O  ye  pens,  and  O  ye  pencils, 
And  all  ye  scribbling  utensils, 
Say  io  what  words  and  in  what  metre, 
•  Shall  unfeign'd  admiration  greet  her, 

For  that  rich  banquet  so.  refm'd 

Her  conversation  gave  the  mind ; 

The  solid  meal  of  sense  and  worth, 

Set  off  by  the  desert  of  mirth  ; 

Wit's  fruit  and  pleasure's  genial  bowl, 

And  all  the  joyous  flow  of  s-onl  ;• 

For  these,  and  every  kind  ingredient 

Thai  furm'd  your  love — ytui  most  obedient 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  POWELL, 

ON   THE    NON-PERFORMANCE    OF   A    PROMISE  HE 
MADE   THE    AUTHOR   OF   A   HARE. 

FRIEND,  with  regard  to  this  same  hare, 
Am  I  to  hope,  or  to  despair  ? 
By  punctual  post  the  letter  came, 
With  P*»*ll's  hand,  and  P*»*ll's  name: 
Yet  there  appear'd,  for  love  or  money, 
Nor  hare,  nor  leveret,  nor  coney. 
Say,  my  dear  Morgan,  has  my  lord, 
Like  other  great  ones  kept  his  word  ? 
Or  have  you  been  deceiv'd  by  'squire? 
Or  has  your  poacher  lost  his  wire  ? 
Or  in  some  unpropitious  hole, 
Instead  of  puss,  trepann'd  a  mole  ? 
Thou  valiant  son  of  great  Cadwallader, 

Hast  thou  a  hare,  or  hast  thou  swallow'd  her  ? 
But,  now,  methinks,   I  hear  you  say, 

(And  shake  your  head)  "Ah,  well-a-day! 

Painful  pre-em'nence  to  be  wise, 

We  wits  have  such  short  memories. 

Oh,  that  the  act  was  not  in  force ! 

A  horse ! — my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

To  love — yet  be  deny'd  the  sport ! 

Oh  !  for  a  friend  or  two  at  court ! 

God  knows,  there's  scarce  a  man  of  quality 

In  all  our  peerless  principality — " 
But  hold — for  on  his  country  joking, 

To  a  warm  Welchman's  most  provoking. 

As  for  poor  puss,  upon  my  honour, 
I  never  set  my  heart  upon  her. 
I;  But  any  gift  from  friend  to  friend, 
j  Is  pleasing  in  it's  aim  and  end. 
I,  like  the  cock,  wou'd  spurn  a  jewel, 

'  Sent  by  th'  unkind,  th'  unjust,  and  cruel. 

But  honest T***ll ! Sure  from  him 

A  barley-coni  wou'd  be  a  gem. 
|  Pleas'd  therefore  had  I  been,  and  proud, 

And  prais'd  thy  generous  heart  aloud, 
j,  If 'stead  of  hare  (but  do  not  blab  it) 

:  You'd  send  me  only  a  Welch-rabbit. 


THE  SICK  MONKEY. 
EPIGRAM  I. 

A  LADY  sent  lately  for  one  doctor  Drug, 
To  come  in  an  instant,  and  clyster  poor  Pug — 
As  the  fair  one  commanded  he  came  at  the  word, 
And  did  the  grand  office  in  tie-wig  and  sword. 

The  affair  being  ended,  so  sweet  and  so  nice  ! 
He^beld  out  his  hand  with  "You — know,  ma'am, 
my  price."  [your  brother, 

! "  Your  price,"  says  the  lady — "  Why,  Sir,  he's 
|i  And  doctors  must  never  take  fees  of  each  other." 


APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE. 
EPIGRAM  II. 

WHEN  Phoebus  was  am'rous,  and  long'd  to  be 
rude,  [wood, 

Miss  ttephne  cry-'d  pish  !  ami  ran  swift  to  th« 
And  rather  than  do  such  a  naughty  affair, 
She  became  a  fine  laurel  to  deck  the  god's  hair. 
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SMART'S  POEMS. 


The  nymph  was  be  sure  of  a  cold  constitution, 
To  be  turn'd  to  a  tree  was  a  strange  resolution  ; 
But  in  this  she  resembled  a  true  modern  spouse, 
For  she  fled  from  his  arms  to  distinguish  his 
brows. 


TBE  MISER  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

EPIGRAM  III. 
(FROM  THE  GREEK.) 

To   a  Mouse  says  a  Miser,   "  My  dear  Mr. 
Mouse,  [house?" 

Pray  what  may  you  please  for  to  want  in  my 
Says  the  Mouse,""  Mr.  Miser,  pray  keep  your 
self  quiet,  [diet : 
You  are  safe  in  your  person,  your  purse,  and  your 
A  lodging  I  want,  which  ev'n  you  may  afford, 
Jjut  none  wou'd  come  here   to  beg,  borrow,  or 
board." 


EPIGRAM  IV. 

ON    A   WOMAN    WHO   WAS    SINGING    BALLADS   FOR 
MONEY   TO    BURY    HER    HUSBAND. 

FOR  her  husband  deceas'd,  Sally  chants  the  sweet 
lay, 

Why,  faith,  this  is  singular  sorrow ;  [day, 
J5ut  (I  doubt)  since  she  sings  for  a  dead  man  to 

She'll  cry  for  a  live  one  to  morrow. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

EARL   OF  DARLINGTON, 

ON  HIS  BEING  APPOINTED  PAYMASTER  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  FORCES. 

The  royal  hand,  my  lord,  shall  raise 

To  nobler  heights  thy  name  ; 
Who  praises  thee  shall  meet  with  praise, 

Ennobled  in  thy  fame. 

SMART'S  ODE. 

TV  HAT  the  prophetic  Muse  foretold.is  true. 
And  royal  justice  gives  to  worth  it's  due ; 
The  Roman  spirit  now  breathes  forth  again, 
And  Virtue's  temple  leads  to  Honour's  fane ; 
Kut  not  alone  to  thee  this  grant  extends, 
Nor  in  thy  rise  great  Brunswick's  goodness  ends : 
Whoe'er  has  known  thy  hospitable  dome, 
Where  each  glad  guest  still  finds  himself  at  home; 
Whoe'er  has  seen  the  numerous  poor  that  wait 
To  bless  thy  bounty  at  the  expanded  gate ; 
Whoe'er  has  seen  thee  general  joy  impart, 
And  smile  away  chagrin  from  every  heart, 
All  these  are  happy — pleasure  reigns  contest, 
And  thy  prosperity  makes  thousands  blest. 


ON   THE   DEATH    OF 

MASTER  NEfVBERY. 

AFTER    A    LINGERING    ILLNESS. 
TT 

•VENCETORTH  be  every  tender  tear  supprest, 
Or  let  us  weep  for  joy,  that  he  is  blest ; 


From  grief  to  bliss,  from  Earth  to  Heav'n  re- 

mov'd, 

His  mem'ry  honour'd,  as  bis  life  belov'd : 
That  heart  o'er  which  no  evil  e'er  had  pow'r ; 
That  disposition  sickness  could  not  sour ; 
That  sense  so  oft  to  riper  years  denied, 
That  patience  heroes  might  have  own'd   with 
His  painful  race  undauntedly  he  ran,         f pride. 
And  in  the  eleventh  winter  died  a  man. 


EPITAPH    ON    TH£ 

REf.  MR.  REYNOLDS. 

AT  ST.  PETER'S  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  THANET. 

WAS  rhetoric  on  the  lips  of  sorrow  hurg, 
Or  cou'd  affliction  lend  the  heart  a  tongue, 
Then  should  my  soul,  in  noble  anguish  free, 
Do  glorious  justice  to  herself  and  thee. 
But  ah  !   when  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woe, 
Ev'n  nature,  blessed  nature  is  our  foe. 
When  we  should  praise,  we  sympathetic  groan, 
For  sad  mortality  is  all  our  own. 
Yet  but  a  word  :  as  lowly  as  he  lies, 
He  spurns  all  empires  and  asserts  the  skies. 
Blush,  power !  he  had  no  interest  here  below  ; 
Blush,  malice !  that  he  dy'd  without  a  foe  ; 
The  universal  friend,  so  form'd  to  engage, 
Was  far  too  precious  for  this  world  and  age. 
Years  were  deny'd,  for  (such  his  worth  and  truth) 
Kind  Heaven  has  call'd  him  to  eternal  youth. 


TO  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND  MR.  T.  B. 

ONE    OF   THE    PEOPLE    CALLED   QUAKERS. 

Written  in  his  Garden,  July,  1752. 

FREE  from  the  proud,  the  pompous,  and  the 
How  simply  neat,  and  elegantly  plain       [vain, 
Thy  rural  villa  lifts  its  modest  head, 
Where  fair  convenience  reigns  in  fashion's  stead  j 
Where  sober  plenty  does  its  bliss  impart, 
And  glads  thine  hospitable,  honest  heart. 
Mirth  without  vice,  and  rapture  without  noise, 
And  all  the  decent,  all  the  manly  joys  ! 
Beneath  a  shadowy  bow'r,  the  summer's  pride, 
Thy  darling  Tullia  »  sitting  by  thy  side  ; 
Where  light  and  shade  in  varied  scenes  display 
A  contrast  sweet,  like  friendly  yea  and  nay. 
My  hand,  the  secretary  of  my  mind, 
Leaves  thee  these  lines  upon  the  poplar's  rind. 


ON    SEEING   THE    PICTURE   OF 

MISS  R G N. 

DRAWN    BY    MR.    VARELST,     OF  THREADNEEDLE-i 
STREET. 

SHALL  candid  Prior1,  in  immortal  lays, 
Thy  ancestor  with  generous  ardour  praise ; 
Who,  with  his  pencil's  animating  pow'r, 
In  liveliest  dies  immortalized  a  flow'r, 

1  His  daughter. 

2  See  Verses  OB  a  Flower  painted  by  VarelsJ. 


AN  INVITATION,  &c.  &c. 
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And  shall  no  just,  impartial  bard  be  found, 
Thy  more  exalted  merits  to  resound  ? 
Whogiv'st  to  beauty  a  perpetual  bloom, 
And  lively  grace,  which  age  shall  not  consume  ; 
Who  mak'st  the  speaking  eyes  with  meaning  roll, 
Aud  paint'st  at  once  the  body  and  the  soul. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  MRS.  TYLER, 

A  CLERGYMAN'S  LADY,  TO  DINE  UPON  A  COUPLE 
OF  DUCKS  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AU- 
THOR'S  WEDDING-DAY. 

HAD  I  the  pen  of  sir  John  Suckling, 

And  could  find  out  a  rhyme  for  duckling, 

Why,  dearest  madam,  in  that  case, 

I  would  invite  you  to  a  brace. 

Haste,  gentle  shepherdess  ',  away, 

To  morrow  is  the  gaudy  day, 

That  day,  when  to  my  longing  arms, 

Nancy  resigned  her  golden  charms, 

And  set  my  am'rous  inclination 

Upon  the  bus'ness  of  the  nation. 

Industrious  Moll*,  with  many  a  pluck, 

Unwings  the  pl'image  of  each  duck  ; 

And  as  she  sits  a  brooding  o'er, 

You'd  think  sbe'jd  hatch  a  couple  more. 

Come,  all  ye  Muses,  come  and  sing, — 

Shall  we  then  roast  them  on  a  string  ? 

Or  shall  we  make  our  dirty  jilt  run, 

To  beg  a  roast  of  Mrs.  Bilton  3  ? 

But  to  delight  you  more  wjth  these, 

We  shall  provide  a  dish  of  pease  : 

On  ducks  alone  we'll  not  regale  you, 

We'll  wine,  we'll  punch  you,  and  we'll  ale  you. 

To  morrow  is  the  gaudy  day, 

jjaste,  gentle  shepherdess,  away. 


TO  MISS  S- 


-E. 


FAIR  partner  of  my  Nancy's  heart, 

Who  feel'st,  like  me,  love's  poignant  dart : 

Who  at  a  frown  can'st  pant  for  pain, 

And  at  a  smile* revive  again  ; 

Who  doat'st  to  that  severe  degree, 

You're  jealous,  e'en  of  constancy ; 

Born  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  to  prove, 

And  each  vicissitude  of  love  ! 

To  this  my  humble  suit  attend, 

And  be  my  advocate  and  friend, 

So  may  just  Heav'n  your  goodness  bless  j 

Successful  ev'n  in  my  success  ! 

Oft  at  the  silent  hour  of  night, 

When  bold  intrusion  wings  her  flight, 

My  fair,  from  care  and  bus'uess  free, 

Unbosoms  all  her  soul  to  thee, 

Each  hope  with  which  her  bosom  heaves, 

Each  tender  wish  her  heart  receives 

To  thee  are  intimately  known, 

And  all  her  thoughts  become  thy  own  j 

1  As  every  good  parson  is  the  shepherd  of  bis 
flock,  his  wife  is  a  shepherdess  of  course. 
1  The  maid. 
3  The  landlady  of  the  public  house. 


Then  take  the  blessed  blissful  hour, 
To  try  love's  sweet  infectious  pow'r  j 
And  let  your  sister  souls  conspire 
In  love's,  as  friendship's  calmer  fire. 
So  may  thy  transport  equal  mine, 
NTay — every  joy  be  doubly  thine  ! 
So  may  the  youth,  whom  you  prefer, 
Be  all  I  wish  to  be  to  her. 


.DISERTISSIME  Romuli  Nepotum, 
Quot  sunt,  quotque  fuere,  Marce  Tulll, 
Et  quot  post  aliis  erunt  in  annis, 
Gratias  tibi  maximas  Catullus, 
Agit  pessimus  omnium  Poeta ; — 
'Panto  pessimus  omnium  Poeta, 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  patronus. 


IMITATED 

AFTER  DINING  WITH  MR.  MURRAY. 

O  THOU,  of  British  orators  the  chief 
That  were,  or  are  in  being,  or  belief; 
All  eminence  and  goodness  as  thon  art, 
Accept  the  gratitude  of  Poet  Smart, — 
The  meanest  of  the  tuneful  train  as  far,    , 
As  thou  transcend' st  the  brightest  at  the  bar. 


INSCRIPTIONS     ON   AN  JEQLIAN 
HARP. 

On  one  End. 

PARTEM  aliquam,  O  venti,  clivum  referatis  ad 

auivs. 

On  one  Side. 

Salve,  quae  fingis  proprio  modulamine  carmen, 
Salve,  Memnoniam  vox  imitatalyram  1 

Dulcfc  O  diviuumque  sonas  sine  pollicis  ictu, 
Dives  naturae  simplicis,  arris  inops  ! 

Talia,  qua?  incultae  dant  mellea  labra  puellae, 
Talia  sunt  faciles  quae  modulantur  aves. 

On  the  other  Side. 

HAIL,  heav'nly  harp,  where  Memnon's  skill  is 

shown, 

That,  charm'st  the  ear  with  music  all  thine  own ! 
Which,  though  untouch'd,  can'st  rapt'rous  strains 
O  rich  of  genuine  nature,  free  from  art  !  [impart. 
Such  the  wild  warblings  of  the  sylvan  throng, 
So  simply  sweet  the  untaught  virgin's  song, 

On  the  other  End. 
Christophorus  Smart  Henrico  Bell  Armigenx 


AN    EPIGRAM     BY    SIR    THOMAS 
MORE. 

De  Tyndaro. 
NON  minimo  insignem  naso  dum  forte  puellam 
Basiat,  en !  voluit  Tyndanjs  esse  dicax. 
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Frustra,  ait,  ergotuis  mea  profero  labra  labellis, 
Nostra  procul  nasus  destinetora  tuus. 

Protinus  erubuit,  tacitaque  excanduit  ira, 
Nempe  parum  salso  tacta  puellasale. 

Jfasus  ab  ore  meus  tua  si  tenet  oscula,  dixit, 
Qui  nasus  non  est,  hac  dai'e  parte  potes. 


SMART'S  POEMtfl 


THE   LONG     NOSED    FAIR. 

ONCE  on  a  time  I  fair  Dorimla  kiss'd, 
\Vhose  nose  was  too  distinguished  to  be  miss'd  ; 
"  My  dear,"  says  I,"  I  fain  would  kiss  you  closer, 
Buttho'  your  lips  say  aye — your  nose  says,  no, 

"sir."— 

The  maid  was  equally  to  fun  inclined, 
And  plac'd  her  lovely  lily-band  behind ;         [kiss, 
"  Here, swain,"  she  cry'd,  "  may'stthou  secnrely 
Where  there's  no  nose  to  interrupt  thy  bliss. 


FANNY,  BLOOMING  FAIR. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN,     IN  THE  MANNER  OF  ME. 
•VMBi 

CUM  primum  ante  oculos,  vnridHascivajuventa, 

Non  temere  attonitos  Fannia  pulchra  stetit, 
Ut  mihi  se  gratus  calor  insinuavit  in  ossa 

Miranti  speciem,  virgineumque  decus  !    [non  ? 
J)um  partes  meditor  varias,   &  amabile — quid 

Lustraudique  acies  magna  libido  capit ; 
Prodigus  &  laudumdum  forrnam  ad  sidera  tollo, 

Subdolus  en  !  fu-rtim  labitur  intus  amor. 

Idalii  pueri,  Venerisque  exercitus  omnis 

Exornat  multo  lumina  fioeta  dolo  j 
Hie  currus,  hie  tela  jacent,  hie  arcus  Amoris, 

Cypri  posthabitis  hie  manet  ipse  jugis. 
Nativis  gena  pulehra  rosis  vestita  superbit, 

Invalidani  artificis  spernere  nata  raanum  ; 
JvTon  tantas  jactat  veneres  suavissimus  horti 

Incola,  quando  novis  spirat  amorna  comis. 

Concinnis  membris  patet  immortalis  origo, 

Hla  Jovis  monstrant  quid  potue're  maims  ; 
ReginamqueCnidi,  fbrmosam  Cyprida,  reddit, 

Quicunque  egregio  ludit  in  ore  decor  ! 
Quanta  mihi  nervos,  heu,  quanta  est  flamtna  me- 

Pectoris  ut  video  luxuriantis  ebur —      [dullas, 
Pectoriseximise  nymphaj — jam  duloe  tnmentis 

Jam  subsidentis — sedcupit  ante  premi. 

Circumdat  mediam  cestus  (mihi:  credite)  nymp- 

Insignis  cestus,  quern  dedit  ipsa  Venus  :  [ham 
Dulce  satoilitium  circa  illnm  ludit  arnoruiu, 

Atque  hilaresducit  turba jocosa  ehoros. 
Felix  ante  homines  istius  cingtila  zonae 

Qui  solvas,  felix,  quisquis  es,  ante  Deos  ! 
Omnes,  tantaomnes,  nisi  me,  contingere  posse 

Gaudia,  vosque  Dii,  tuque  puella  neges. 


WHEN  Fanny,  blooming  fair, 

First  caught  my  ra*ish'd  sight, 
Pleas'd  with  her  shape  and  air, 

I  felt  arrange  delight : 
Whilst  eagerly  1  gaz'c), 

Admiring  ev'ry  part, 
And  ev'rv  feature  prais'd, 

She  stole  into  my  heart. 


In  her  bewitching  eyes 

Ten  thousand  loves  appear  ; 
There  Cupid  basking  lies,         , 

His  shafts  are  hoarded  there. 
Her  blooming  cheeks  are  dy'd 

With  colour  all  her  own, 
Excelling  far  the  pride 

Of  roses  newly  blown. 

Her  well  turn'd  limbs  confess 

The  lucky  hand  of  Jove  ; 
Her  features  all  express 

The  beauteous  queen  of  lore. 
What  flames  my  nerves  invade 

When  I  behold  the  breast 
Of  that  too  charming  maid 

Rise  suing  to  be  prest ! 

Venus  round  Fanny's  waist 

Has  her  own  cestus  bound, 
There  guardian  Cupids  grace, 

And  dance  the  circle  round. 
How  happy  may  he  be, 

Who  shall  her  zone  unloose  $' 
That  bliss  to  all  but  me, 

May  Heav'n  and  she  refuse. 


HORACE.  ODE  IV. 

Ad  Xanthiam  Phoccum. 

NE  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu ;  prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 
Movet  Achillem : 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae : 
Arsit  Atndes  medio  in  liriampho 
Virgine  rapta : 

Barbarse  postquam  cecid^re  turmas 
Thessalo  victofe,  &  ademptus  Hector 
Tradidit  fessis  leviora-  tolli 
Pergama  Graiis. 

Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes. 
Regium  certe  genus  &  penates 
Mceret  iniqnos. 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesti 
Plebe  dilectam  ;  neque  sic  fuielem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 
Matre  pudenda. 

Brachia,  &  vultum,  teretesque  suras. 
Integer  laudo.     Fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  Betas 
Claudere  lustrum. 


THE  PRETTY  CHAMBER'SFA>I&. 

In  Imitation  of  the  above  ode  of  Horace". 

COLLIN,  oh  !  cease  thy  friend  to  blame, 
Who  entertains  a  servile  flame; 
Chide  not  — believe  me,  'tis  no  mor& 
Than  great  Achilles  did  before, 


IMITATIONS, 
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Who  nobler,  prouder  far  than  he  is, 
Ador'd  his  chambermaid  Briseis. 

The  thund'ring  Ajax  Venus  lays 

In  love's  inextricable  maze. 

His  slave  Tecmessa  makes  him  yield, 

Now  mistress  of  the  sevenfold  shield. 

Atrides  with  his  captive  play'd, 

Who  always  shar'd  the  bed  she  made. 

Twas  at  the  ten  years  siege,  when  all 
The  Trojans  fell  in  Hector's  fall, 
When  Helen  rul'd  the  day  and  night, 
And  made  them  love  and  made  them  fight ; 
Each  hero  kiss'd  his  maid,  and  why, 
Though  I'm  no  hero,  may  not  I  ? 

Who  knows  ?  Polly  perhaps  may  be 

A  piece  of  ruin'd  royalty. 

She  has  (I  cannot  doubt  it)  been 

The  daughter  of  some  mighty  queen  ; 

But  fate's  irremeable  doom 

Has  chang'd  her  sceptre  for  a  broom. 

Ah  !  cease  to  think  it — how  can  she, 
So  generous,  charming,  fond,  and  free, 
So  lib'ral  of  her  little  store, 
So  heedless  of  amassing  more, 
Have  one  drop  of  plebeian  blood 
In  all  the  circulating  flood  ? 

But  you,  by  carping  at  my  fire, 
Do  but  betray  your  own  desire — 
Howe'er  proceed — made  tame  by  years, 
You'll  raise  in  me  no  jealous  fears. 
You've  not  one  spark  of  love  alive, 
For,  thanks  to  Heav'n,  you're  forty-five. 


CHRISTQPHORUS  SMART 

SAMUELI  SAUNDERS,  Col.  Regal.  S.  P.  D. 

PHOSBUB  &  Liber,  charite?que  mecum 
Nocte  ccenabunt  (ita  spondet  Hermes) 
Nostrased  prorsus,  nisi  te  magistro, 

Poc'la  recusant. 

Attici  dives  venias  leporis, 
Non  sine  assueto  venias  cachinno,  et 
Blanda  pinguedo  explicita  renidens         . 
Fronte  jocetur. 


Georgium  expecto,  Salis  architectural 
Duplicis  vafrum  satis,  ocmulosque 
Spero  vos  inter  fore  nunc,  ut  olim, 

Nobile  belliim. 

Dumquelucubrata  per  omne  longi 
Frigoris  saeclum  pueros  tanellos 
Alma  nox  pictas  videt  otiosos 

Volvere  charta?. 

Proh  pndor !  devota  lucro  juventus 
(Utpuellarum  numerus  senumque) 
Pallet  insomnis  repetita  duri 

JurgiahtJi. 

Sperne  (nam  multae  cerebrum  Minervae 
Esttibi)  nugas  age  quaestuosas, 
\rduas,  vanas,  &  amara  curie 

Blue  me<;um. 

'am  riget  tellus  hyemantque  menses, 
Vestra  sed  laarus  vireat,  tuisque 
11  genis  dulcis  rosa  sanitatis 

Sera  mciretur. 

Aul.  Pemb.  Cantab,  Cal.  Jan. 


FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

THESE  for  their  country's  came  were  sheath'd  in 

And  all  base  imputations  dnre  despise  ;    [anus 
And  nobly  struck  with  glory's  dreadful  charms 

Made  death  their  aim,  eternity  their  prize. 
For  never  could  their  mighty  spirits  yield, 

To  see  themselves  and  country-men  in  chains  ; 
And  Earth's  kind  bosom  biles  them  in  the  field 

Of  battle,,  so  the  Will  Supreme  ordains ;          « 
To  conquer  chance  and  errour's  not  veveal'd, 

For  mortals  sure  mortality  remains. 
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CARMEN  IN  s.  CMCILIAM. 

DF.SCBNDE  ctelo,  spiritu  quse  melleo 

Imples,  Camo2na,tibias ; 
Descende,  pulsas  qvuc  lyram  volucri  manu, 
Nervumque  sopitum  excita : 

Discat  fundere  suaviter  severas 
Testndo  numerosa  cantilenas  : 

Cava  classica  claiigoribus  auras 
Repleant,  resonent  tremebundarum 
Laqueariaconvulsadomorum : 
Inque  vicem  lenta  gravia  organa  majestate 
Spirent,  au^ustoque  sonore  iulluUi  tmnescant. 


ODE  ON  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY. 

DESCEND,  ye  Nine  \  descend  and  sing; 
The  breathing  instruments  inspire, 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string", 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre ! 

In  a  sadly-pleasing  strain, 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain: 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
'Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound : 
While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow, 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 
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Ut  clare,  ut  placidrmolliteraunbus 
Se  furtiin  bibulis  iusiimant  modi ' 
Mox  tollunt  violentum  altius  altius 

Audi  turn  SDperis  sonutn  ! 

Jamque  exultantes  numeri  atqueaudacia  turgent 

Carmina,jamtrernulus  fractis  fluitat  furor  auris; 

Donee  minutatim  remold, 

Jam  liquefacta, 

Jam  moritura, 

Murmura  languent, 

Murmura  dulci 

Leniter  attenuata  casu. 


servat  moderatrix  Musics  mentes ! 
Utpremit,  autlaxat  mollibus  imperils  ! 
Seu  gandiorum  turbida  pcctora 
Tumultuosis  fluctibus  aestuant, 
Tranquillat ;  urget  seu  malorum 
Pondus,  humo  levat  Ilia  voce. 
Gestit  bellantes  animoso  accendere  cantu  ; 
Elandaque  amatori  medicaminasufficit  aegro  : 
Languens  ecce  !  caput  Moestitia  erigit, 
Morpheus  molliculis  prosilit  e  toris, 
Ulnas  implicitas  pandit  Inertia, 
Audit  deciduis  Invidia  anguibus : 
intestina  animi  cessant  bella ;   applicat  aures 
Seditio,  nee  praecipites  reminiscitur  iras. 

Ast  ubi  dulcis  amor  patriae  pia  mittit  in  arma, 
O  !  quanta  accendunt  mavortia  tympana  pulsu 
Sic,  cum  prima  viam  navis  tentaret  inausam, 
Thrax  cecinit,  puppique  lyram  tractavit  in  alia 
Dum  vidit  Argo  Pelion  ardunm 
Pinus  sorores  deserere  impigras, 
Et  tnrba  circumfusa  muto 

Semideum  stupuere  plausu : 
Incedit  heros,  quisquis  audiit  sonum, 

Amore  flagrans  gloriae  ; 
Dum  seminudum  quisque  rapit  manu 
Ensem,  et  coruscat  mnltiplicem  aegida : 
Ad  arma  sylvavad  arma  monies, 
Terra,  mare,  astra  sonant  ad  arma  ! 

Bed,  cumperorci  limites  cavernosi, 
Amplexibus  quos  igneis  obit  fumans 
Phlegethon,  poeiam,  Morte  non  minus  pollens, 
Adire  jussit  pallidos  Amor  manes 

Quae  miracl'a  sonorum ! 
Quasferalia  monstravideri, 

Diras  per  oras  dissita  !      i:  . 
Horrida  fulgura, 
Vox  penetrabilis 
Sseva  querentium, 
Et  picei  ignis 
Triste  crepusculum, 
Diri  ulnlatus, 
Et  gemitus  gravis 
Moesta  profuliditas,  [tus. 

Dumque  luunt  prenas  animae,  tremuli  singul- 
Sed  audin".  audin'!  auream  feritchelyn, 

Miserisque  fecit  otiutn : 
En '    ten  no  ut  pat  u  I  is  auribus  agmen  adest  ! 
Quiescit  ingens  Sisyphi  saxum,  et  su33 

Acclinis  Ixion  rotae, 

Atqufe  leves  ineunt  pallida  spectra  choros  ! 
Ferratissiia  membra  toris  collapsa  reclinant 
Oblitac  irarum  Eumenides,  etluricarirciim 
Collaauscultantes  sese  explicnere  colubri ! 

Per  fluentorum  vada,  quas  perenni    • 
llore  delibant  sinuosi  ripas ; 


Hark  !  the  numbers,  soft  and  clear} 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds'  the 

skies; 

Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes, 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats  ; 
Till  by  degrees,  remote  and  small, 
The  strains  decay, 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 

By  Music  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft  assuasive  voice  applies  ; 
Or  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enliv'uing  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds  ; 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wound* 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 
List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes : 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
And  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

But  when  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms  ! 
So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  his  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain. 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main  : 
Transported  demi-gods  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound, 
Inflam'd  withg  lory's  charms ; 
Each  chief  his  sev'n  fold  shield  display'd, 
And  half  unsheath'd  the  shining  blade, 
And  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms  ! 


But  when  through  all  the  infernal  bounds 
Which  flaming  Phlegethon  surrounds, 

Love,  strong  as  Death,  the  poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead, 
What  sounds  were  heard, 
What  scenes  appear'd, 
O'er  all  the  dreary  coasts.  I 
Dreadful  gleams, 
Dismal  screams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Shrieks  of  woe, 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghosts  ! 
But  hark !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre  j 
And  see  !  the  tortur'd  ghosts  respire, 
See,  shady  forms  advance  ! 
Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  still, 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance  ! 
The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  snakes  uncurl'd  hang  list'ning  round  their 
heads. 


By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 
By  the  fragra'ut  winds  that  blow 
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Per  levem,  siqua  Elysii  vircta 

Ventilataura; 
Per  beatorum  genios  colentes 
Arva  qua  passim  asphodelis  renidet, 
Gramen  auratis,  amaranth!  naeve  um- 
bracula  frondis ; 

Perduces,  si  quis  dubiam  per  umbram 
Splendidis  late  loca  lustrat  armis  j 
Myrteae  et  quisquis  querulus  vagatur 

Incola  sylvae ;    [sam, 

Reddite  (vos  rapuistis  enim)  mihi  reddite  spon- 
Obtestor,  parilive  adjungite  me  quoque  fato  ! 
Canit,  canenti  Dis  ferns  annuit, 
Ceditque  blandarum  harmonix  precum, 
Et  victa  mansuescunt  severae 

Persephones  sine  more  corda. 
lo  Triumphe  !  Mors  et  Orcus  Orpheo 

Laetantur  domitore  domari, 
Vatemque  mira  insigniunt  victoria  ! 
Fata  obstant — novies  Styx  circumfusa  coercet — 
Nequicquam — vincit  Musica,vincit  Amor. 

Sed  nimium,  heu !  nimium  impatiens  respexit 

amator : 

Ah !  cecidit,  cecidit,  subitoqae  elapsa  refugit ! 
Qua  precejam  surdasflectes,temerarie,  Parcas? 
At  tu,  si  crimen,  crimen  amantis  habes. 
Nunc  pendulis  sub  antris, 
Jugesve  propter  undas, 
Ubi  callibus  reduotis 
Temere  vagatur  Hebrus, 
Heu !  solus,  neque 
Auditus,  neque 
Cognitus  ulli, 
Fletus  integral, 
Teque  gemens  vocat,  Eurydice, 

Perdita,  perdita, 
Heu  !  omne  inaevum  perdita  ! 
Nunc  totum  Eumenides  exagitant,  jugis 
En  !  canae  Rhodopes  in  gelidis  tremit,[omnem. 
Ardescens  tremit,   insanit,    spemquc    abjicit 
Ecce  f  per  avia  lustra  furens  fugit  ocyor  Euro  ; 
Evoe !  perstrepit,  audin',  ut  Haemus,  et  ingemit 
—  Ah !  perit ! —  [evoe  ! — 

Eurydicen  tamen  extrema.  cum  voce  prof  undit, 
Eurydicen  tremulo  murmure  lingua  canit, 
Eurydicen  nemus, 
Eurydicen  aqux, 

Eurydicen  montes,   gemebundaque  saxa  fetor- 
quent. 

Luctus  Musica  temperat  feroces, 

Et  fati  levat  ingruentis  ictus: 

Dulcis  musica  molliter  dolorem 

Mutat  Ia:titia  ;  sonante  plectro 

Spes  aversa  redit,  Furor  recumbit : 

Nobis  ilia  eadem  breves  adauget 

TeiTa  delicias,  opesque  coeli 

Praesentire  docet  remotiores. 

Hinc  solum  cecinit  Numen,  memor,  unde  beatam 

Ceperat  harmoniam  et  modulamina,  non  sua.Vir- 

Organa  plena  choris  ubi  magnifico  concentu  [go. 

Miscentur,  aurem  aetherei  inclinant  incolae  j 
Terrestresanimaetolluntur  in  astratumenti 
Carmine,  divinoque  alitur  sacra  flamrna  furore ; 
Dum  prona  Coelo  pendet  angelumcohors. 
Orpheum  jam  taceant  Fierides  suuia, 
Major  Caeciliae  vis  datur  inclytaj. 
llle  vix  umbram  revocavit  Oreo  ; 
Ilia  sublatas  super  astra  mentes 
Insent  Coelo,  superisque  miscet 
Carmine  Divis. 


O'er  th'  Elysian  flow'rs, 
By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell  • 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 
Or  amaranthine  bow'rs, 
By  the  heroes  armed  shades, 
Glitt'ring  through  the  gloomy  glades, 
By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love, 
Wand'ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
lestore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life; 
Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  the  wife  ! 
He  sung,  and  Hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer; 
Stern  Proserpine  relented 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  Song  cou'd  prevail 
O'er  Death  and  o'er  Hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious ! 
Though  Fate  had  fast  bound  her, 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  Music  and  Love  were  victorious. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  ! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  ? 
No  crime  was  thine,  if 'tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  fall  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders, 
All  alone 

Unheard,  unhnown, 
He  makes  his  moan, 
And  calls  her  ghost, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surrounded, 
Despairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows ; 

See,  wild  as  the  winds,  o'er  the  desert  he  flies  ; 
Hark !   Haemus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanal's 
cries — 

—  Ah  !  see  he  dies ! 
Yet  ev'n  in  death  Eurydice  he  sung, 
Eurydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue,     , 
Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 


Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm  : 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please  : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confin'd  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 

Th'  immortal  pow'rs  incline  their  ear, 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire, 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire ; 
And  angels  lean  from  Heav'n  to  hear. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 
To  bright  Cecilia  greater  pow'r  is  giv'n ; 
His  numbers  rais'd  a  shade  from  Hell, 
Her's  lift  the  soul  to  Heav'n. 
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A  LATIN  VERSION 


MILTON'S  L'  ALLEGRO. 


u.    HOM. 


PROCUL  hinc,  O  procul  esto  informis  .S 
Quam  janitor!  Obscuritas  nigerrima 

Suscepit  olim  Cerbero, 
Desertam  in  cavea  Stygis  profunda, 
Horribiles  inter  formas,  visusque  profanos, 

Obsccenosque  ululatus, 
Incultam  licet  invenire  sedem, 

Nox  ubi  parturiens 
Zelotypis  fartim  nido  superincubatalis 

•    Queriturque  tristis  noctua, 
Sub  densis  illic  ebenis  scopulisque  cavatis, 
Vestri  rugosis  more  supercilii, 
maneas  Cimmeria  in  dorno. 


Sed  hue  propinquet  comis  et  pulcherrima, 
Quae  nympha  divis  audit  Euphrosyne  choris, 
Patiens  tamen  vocatur  a  mortalibns 
Medicina  cordis  hilaritas,  qnam  Candida 
Venus  duabus  insuper  cum  Gratiis 
Dias  Lyaeo  patri  in  auras  edidit  : 
Sive  ille  ventus  (caeteri  ut  Mystac  canunt) 
Jocundus  aura  qui  ver  implet  mellea. 
Zephyrus  puellam  amplexus  est  Tithoniain 
Quondam  calendis  feriatara  Mails, 
Tune  pallidis  genuit  super  violariis, 
Super  et  rosarum  roscida  lanugine, 
Alacrem,  beatano,  vividamque  liliani. 
Agedum  puella,  quin  pari  vadant  gradu 
Jocus  et  Juventas,  Scommata  et  Protervitas, 
Dolusque  duplex,  nutus  et  nictatio, 
Tenuisque  risus  hue  et  hue  coirtortilis  ; 
Qualis  venust  pendent  Hebes  ingena, 
Amartque  jungi  laevibusgelasinis; 
Curae  sequatur  Ludus  infestus  rrigraj,  et 
LaterumCachinnuspinguium  frustra  teuax. 
Agite  catenra  ludat  exultim  Jevis, 
Pedesque  dulcis  sublevet  lascivia  j 
Dextrumque  claodit  almaLibertaslatus, 
Oreadum  palantium  suavissima  j 
Et,  si  tuis  honoribus  non  defui, 
Me  scribe  vestras,  lasta  Virgo,  familis, 
Utillius  simul  et  tui  consortio 
Liberrima  juvenemur  innocentia; 
Ut  cum  volatus  auspicatur  concitos  ; 
Stupidamque  alauda  voce  noctem  territat  j 
Levata  eoelestem  in  phatnn  diluculo, 
Priusque  gilvum  quam  rubet  crepusculum. 
Tune  ad  fenestras  (anxii  nolmt,  velint) 
Diem  precemur  prosperarn,  vicing, 
Caput  exerentes  e  rosis  syivestribus, 
Seu  vite,  sive  flexili  cynosbato. 
Dum  Martiusclamore  Callus  virido 
Tenuem  lacessit  in  fuga  caliginem, 
Graditurve  farris  ad  struem,  vel  horreum, 
Dominas  praeeuns,graduque  grandi  glorious 
Saepe  audiamus  ut  canes  et  cornua 
Sonore  laeto  mane  sopitum  cient, 
Dum  qua  praselti  clivus  albescit  jugi, 
Docilis  canora  reddit  Echo  murmurs. 
Mox,  teste  multo,  qua  virent  colles,  vager 
Ulmosque  sepes  ordmatas  implk'at, 
Eoa  stans  apricns  ante  limina, 
Ubi  sol  coruscum  inagnus  instaurat  diem 


HENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus,  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  ub« 
holy, 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
wings, 

And  the  night-raren  sings ; 
fhere  ander  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
[n  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind,  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying, 
There  on  beds  of  violets  bine, 
And  fresh  blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blith,  and  debonaire ; 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Elebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Latrghter  holding  both  his  side*  j 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  T.iberty.j 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  Crew, 
To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free ; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Theu  to  come  in  spight  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  goodmorrow, 
Thro'  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine: 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin  ; 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  bora 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumb'ring  Mom, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Thro'  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 
Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  edge-row  eims,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
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Vestftus  igni,  lucidoque  succino, 
Inter  micantum  mille  foruias  mibium. 
Vicinusagrumdum  colonus  transmeat, 
Atque  xmulatur  ore  fistulam  nidi, 
Mulctramque  portat  cantitans  puellula, 
Falcique  cotem  inessor  aptat  stridukc, 
Suamque  pastor  quisque  garrit  tabulam, 
Reclinisin  convalle,  subter  arbuto. 
Mox  illecebraso(Hilus  arripuit  novas, 
Dum  longus  undiquaque  prospectus  patet, 
Canum,  novale,  ei  i'us;:a  sakus  a?quora, 
Qua  pecora  gramen  demetuut  vagantia; 
Sublimium  sterilia  tcrga  montitim, 
Qui  ponderosa  saope  torquent  nubila, 
Maculosa  vernis  prata  passim  bcllibus, 
Amnes  vadosi,  et  latioru  flumina.  [est 

Pinnasque  murorurn,  atque  turrescerneie 
Cristata  circum  quasooronant  rubora, 
Ubi  forte  quacdatn  nympha  tallit,  eui  decor 
Viciniam  (cynosura  tanquani)  illuminat. 
Juxta  duarurn  giihtiT  umbra,  quercuum, 
C'ulmis  opertafumus  einicat  c*sa, 
Qua  jam  vocati  Thyrsis  et  (Jorydon  sedent, 
Famemqiie  odoro  compriunent  convivio, 
Hcrbis,  cibisque  rusticis,  riitidissima 
Quae  sufficit  succincta  1'hillis  dextera:    • 
MuxThestyli  inorcm  gcrens  jacentia 
Aureis  catenis  cogit  in  sasces  sata  : 
Vernisve  in  horis,  sole  tostum  virgines 
Faenum  rerenti  pellicit  fragrantia. ; 
Eat  et  serenis  quandofoeta  gaudiis 
Excelsiora  perplacent  inagalia; 
Utcunqne  juxta  flumen  in  nuinerum  sonant 
Campanae,  et  icta  duke  barbitos  strepit, 
Dum  ni ulta nympha,  inulta  pi'bes  duriter 
Pellunt  trementes  ad  canorem  cespites 
Dubias  per  umbras  :  qua  labore  liberi 
Juvenesque  ttidunt,  et  senes  pj-omiscui, 
Alelius  nitcnte  sole  propter  t'erias : 
Jain  quando  vesperascit,  omnes  allic.it 
Auro  liqueiiti  Kaccbus  bordiaceus, 
Phyliisque  narrat  t'abulosa  facinora, 
Lamia  ut  paratas  AJabba  consumpsit  dapes, 
Se  vapulasse,  et  essa  pressam  ab  Incubo, 
Fatuoque  trita  ab  igne  seductam  via; 
|Jt  et  laborem  subiit  Idolon  gravem, 
Floremque  lactis  meritus  est  stipendium; 
Unius  (inquit)  ante  noctis  exitum 
Tot  grana  frugis  fuste  trivit  venclicus, 
Quot  expedire  rustic!  ncqueuntdecem, 
Quo  jam  peracto  plumbeum  monstrum  cu- 
Focumque  totutn  latere  longo  metiens  [bat, 
Crinita  membra  fessus  igne  recreat ; 
Dein,  priusquam  gallus,  evocatdiem, 
'I'andem  satur  phaiitasma  sese  proripit. 
Sic  absolutis  fabulis  ineunt  toros, 
Atque  ad  susurros  dormiuut  favonii. 
Turrita  deinde  perplaceburit  oppida, 
Et  gentis  occupataemixta  murmura, 
Equitumque  turba,  nobilesque  speudidi, 
Qui  pacis  ipsa  vel  triumphant  in  togi, 
.Nurusque,  quaruni  lumen  impAus  viris 
Jaculatur  acres,  pracmiumque  destinat 
^larti  aut  Minerva;,  quorum  uterque  nititur 
Nymphai  probari,  qua?,  probatur  omnibus  : 
Hymenaeus  illic  saepe  priBtendat  facem 
Clarissimam,  croceumque  velamen  trahat, 
Spectac'la,  mimi,  pompa,  commissatio, 
Veterumque  ritu  nocte  sint  convivia, 
VOL.    XTI. 


Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight 

\Vhile  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  • 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast* 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest  • 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied,    '    • 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide: 

Tow^-s  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom 'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bow'rs  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  seas  jn  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  hay-cock  in  the  meadj 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  up-land  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound' 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  ; 

Dancing  in  the  chequerM  shade  ; 

And  young  and  old  come- forth  to  play 

On  a  sun-shine  holy-day, 

Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail  : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  waspinch'd,  andpull'd,  shesed, 

And  by  the  friar's  lahtborn  led; 

Tel  Is  how  the  drudging  goblin  swet, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  tbresh'd  the  c  rn, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end, 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 

And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  crop- full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  mattin  rings, 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumph  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear, 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  ma^k  and  antique  pageantry ; 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


Talesquevisns,  quos  vident  in  somniis 
Juvenespoetse,  dum  Celebris  rivuli 
Sccuri  ad  oram  vespere  aestivo  jacent. 
Tune  ad  theatra  demigrem  frcquetitia 
.Tonsone,  si  tn,  dncte  soccum  proferas ; 
Sive  Ille  '  musae  films  fundat  scnos, 
Ouani  dulce,  qtiam  feliciter,  temerarios ! 
Curaeque  carmen  semper  aiitidotos  inodis 
Mentem  relaxet  involutam  Lydiis; 
Oh  !  sim  perenni  emancipates  carmini, 
Quod  tentet  usque  ad  intimum  cor  emicans, 
Auresque  gratis  detinens  ambagibus 
Pedibus  legatis  suaviter  nectat  moras, 
Dum  liquida  vox,  labyrinthus  ut,  deflectitur 
Dolo  perita  et  negligent!  industria, 
Variaque  caecos  arte  nodos  explicat, 
Animam  latentem  qui  coercent  musices  ; 
Adeo  ut  quiete  expergefactus  aurea. 
Toros  relinquat  ipse  Thrax  amaranlhinos, 
Medioque  tales  captet  Ely  si  o  sonos, 
Quales  avaram  suadeant  Proserpinam 
Nullaobligatam  lege  sponsam  reddere. 
His  si  redundes  gaudiis,  prudentis  est, 
Laztitia,  tecum  velie  vitam  degere. 

1  Shakespeare. 


Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves,  by  haunted  stream. 
.Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 
And  ever  against  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  thro'  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tye 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  : 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
Fi(rrn  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flow'rs,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydic?, 
These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  10 live. 


PATVR  MUNDORUM  PLURALITAS. 

*^Nt>E  labor  novus  hie menti  ?  Quas  cura quietam 
Sollicitat,  rapiensque  extra  confinia  terrae, 
Coelestes  sine  more  jubet  volitare  per  ignes? 
Scilicet  impatiens  angusto  hoc  orbe  teneri, 
Fontinelle,  tuos  audax'imitarier  atmis 
Gestio,  &  insolitas  spirant  proicordiu  flamtnas. 

Fallor,    an  ipse  venit !    Delapsus   ab   aetbere 

summo 

Pegason  urget  eques,  laterique  flagellifer  instat: 
Me  vocat;   &  duris  desiste  laboribus,  inquit, 
f '  Me  duce,  carpe  viam  facilem,  tibi  singula  clare 
Expediam,  tibi  cernere  erit,  qucs  sidera  norunt, 
Indigenas  cultusque  virum,  moresqne  docebo." 
&ec  mora,pennipedem  conscendojussus,ovansque 
(Quanquam  animus  secumvolvensexempla  prio- 
Eellerophonteae  pallet  dispendia  famae)        [rum 
Post  equitem  sedeo,  liquidumque  per  aera  labor. 
— Mercurium  petimusprimum:  duxtalibusinsit; 
"  Aspicias  vanas  malesana  negotia  gentis, 
f3uam  mens  destituit  Titane  exust  propinquo. 
Stramineis  viden'  ?   Hie  velatus  tempera  sertis 
Emicat,  &  solos  regps  crepat  atque  tetrarchas. 
Ille  snam  carbone  Chloen  depingit  amator 
Infelix,  oegram  rudia  indigestaque  mentem 
Carmina  demulcent,  indoctaque  tibia  musas. 
En !  sedet  incomptus  crines  barbataque  menta 


A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  PLANETS. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawkes,  A.  M. 

SAY,  what  uncommon  cares  disturb  my  rest, 
And  kindle  raptures  foreign  to  my  breast  ? 
From  Earth's  low  confines  lift  my  mind  on  high, 
To  trace  new  worlds  revolving  in  the  sky  ? 
Yes — I'm  impatient  of  this  orb  of  clay  ; 
And  boldly  dare  to  meditate  my  way, 
Where  Fontinelle  first  saw  the  planets  roll, 
And  all  the.  God  tumultuous  shakes  my  soul. 
'Tis  he  !   He  comes  !  and  thro'  the  sun-bright 

skies 

Drives  foaming  Pegasus,  and  thus  he  cries : 
"  Cease,  cease,   dear  youth,  too  studiously  cm~ 
And  wing  with  me  the  unresisting  void  ;  [ploy'd, 
'Tis  thine  with  me  round  other  worlds  to  soar, 
And  visit  kingdoms  never  known  before  : 
While  I  succinctly  show  each  vat  ions  race, 
The  manners  and  the  genius  of  the  place." 
I  (tho'  rny  mind  with  lively  horrour  fraught, 
Thinks  on  Bellerophon,    and  shudders  at   the 

thought) 

Mountquickthe  winged  steed:he springs,  he  flies, 
Shoots  thro'  the  yielding  air,  and  cleaves  the  li 
quid  skies  ! 

— First,  swift  Cyllenius,  circling  round  the  Sun, 
We  reach,  when  thus  my  friendly  guide  begun ; 
"  Mark  well  the  genius  of  this  fiery  place, 
The  wild  amusements  of  the  brain-sick  race, 
Whose  minds  the  beams  of  Titan,  too  intense, 
Affect  with  frenzy,  and  distract  the  sense.     ' 
A  monarch  here  gives  sulijeqt  princes  law, 
A  mighty  monarch,  with  a  crown  of  straw. 
There  sits  a  lover,  sad  in  pensive  air, 
And  like  the  dismal  image  of  despair, 
With  charcoal  paints  his  Chloe  heav'nly  fair* 
In  sadly-soothing  strain  rude  notes  he  sings, 
And  strikes    harsh    numbers  from  the  jarring 
strings. 


DATUR  MUNDORUM  PLURALITAS. 


Astrologus,  nova  qui  venatur  sidera,  solus 
Semper  in  obscuro  penetrali ;  multaque  muros 
Linea  nigrantes,  &  multa  triangulapingunt. 
Ecce  !  sed  interea  curru  flamante  propinquat 
Titan — Clamo,O  me!  gel  id  a  sub  rupe,  sub  umbra 
Siste  precor:  tantos  nequeo  perferre  calores." 


Pegason  inde  tuo  genius  felicior  astro 
Appulit,   alma  Venus.     Spirant  quam  molliter 

auras ! 

Ridet  ager,  frugum  facilis,  lascivaque  florum 
Nutrix;  non  Euri  ruit  hie  per  duicia  Tempe 
Vis  fera,  non  Boreas;  sed  blandior  aura  Favoni, 
Lenis  agens  tremulo  nutantes  vertice  sylvas, 
Usquefovet  teneros,  quos  usque  rescuscitat,  ignes, 
Hie  lastis  animata  sonis  Saltatio  vivit : 
Hie  jam  voce  ciet,  cantum,  jam  pectine,  dulces 
Musica  docta    modos :    pulchrae    longo    ordiue 

nymphae 

Festivas  ducunt  choreas,  dilecta  juventus 
Certatim  stipant  eomites  :  late  halat  ainomo 
Omwe  nemus,  varioque  aeterni  veris  odore: 
Cura  procul :    circumvol  tant  risusqne  jocique  : 
Atque  amor  est,  quodcunque  vides.  Venus  ipsa 

votentes 

Imperio  regit  indigenas,  hie  innuba  Phcebe, 
Innuba  Pallas  amet,  cupiant  servire  Catones. 


Jamque  datum  molimnr  iter,  sede&que  beatas 
Multa  gernens  linquo  ;  &  lugubre  rubentia  Martfc 
Arva,  nbi  sanguines  dominantur  in  omnia  rixae, 
Advehimur,  feiTO  riget  horrida  turba,  geritque 
Spiculaoue,  gladiosque,  ferosqne  in  bella  dolones. 
Pro  chorea,  and  dulci  modulamine,  Pyrihicus  illis 
Saltus,  &  horribiles  placet  acre  ciere  sonores. 
Hie  conjux  viduata  viro  longo  effera  luctu 
Flet  noctem,  solumquetorum  sterilesque  Hyme- 

naeos 

Deplorans,  lacerat  crines,  &  peotora  plangit : 
^Jequiquam — sponsus  ni  forte  appareat,  hospes 
Heu  !  brevis,  in  soainis,  &  ludicra  fallat  imago. 
Immetnor  ille  tori  interea  ruit  acer  in  hostem: 
Horrendurn    strepit   armonim    fragor    undique 

campis ; 
Atque  immortales  durantin  saecu!apugna2. 


Hinc  Jovis  immensum  delati  accedimus  orbem. 
lllic  mille  locis  exercet  sxva  tyrannus 
Imperia  in  totidem  servos,  totidemque  rebelles  : 
Sed  brevis  exercet :  parat  illi  fata  veneno 
Perjurus,  populosquepremit  novus  ipse  tyrannus. 
Hi  deciespacem  figunt  pretio  atque  refigunt: 
Turn  detnum  anna  parant :  longe  lateque  cohortes 
Extenduntur  agris ;  simul  aequora  tota  teguntur 
Classibus,  &  ficti  celebrantur  utrinque  triumphi. 
Faedera  mox  ineunt  nunquatn  violanda ;  brevique 
Belli  iterum  simulachra  cient  j  referuntur  in  al- 

tiim 
Classes,  pacificoque  replentur  milite  campi. 


Lo  !  an  astrologer,  with  filth  besmear'd, 
Rough  and  neglected,  with  a  length  of  beard. 
Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscover'd  stars, 
And  decks  the  walls  with  triangles  and  squares. 
Lo  ! — But  the  radiant  car  of  Phoebus  nigh 
Glows  with  red  ardour,  and  inflames  the  sky— 
Oh  !  waft  me,  hide  me  in  some  cool  retreat  j 
I  faint,  I  sicken  with  the  fervent  heat." 

Thence  to  that  milder  orb  we  wing  our  way, 
Where  Venus  governs  with  an  easy  sway. 
Soft  breaths  the  air ;  fair  Flora  paints  the  ground, 
And  laughing  Ceres  deals  her  gifts  around. 
This  blissful  Tempe  no  rough  blasts  molest, 
Of  blust'ring  Boreas,  or  the  baleful  East ; 
But  gentle  Zephyr?  o'er  the  woodlands  stray, 
Court  the  tall  trees,  and   round  the  branches 
Etherial  gales  dispensing  as  they  flow,  [play. 
To  fan  those  passions  which  they  teach  to  glow.  * 
Here  the  gay  youth  in  measur'd  steps  advance, 
While  sprightly  music  animates  the  dance  ; 
There  the  sweet  melody  of  sounds  admire, 
Sigh  with  the  song,  or  languish  to  the  lyre : 
Fair  nymphs  and  amorous  youths,  alovelyband, 
Blend  in  the    dance,    light-bounding    hand  in 

hand. 

From  ev'ry  grove  the  buxom  Zephyrs  bring 
The  rich  ambrosia  of  eternal  spring. 
Care  dwells  not  here,  their  pleasures  to  destroy, 
But  laughter,  jest,  and  universal  jov : 
All,  all  is  love ;  for  Venus  reigns  confest 
The  sole  sultana  of  each  captive  breast : 
Cold  Cynthia  here  wou'd  Cupid's  victim  prove, 
Or  the  chaste  daughter  of  imperial  Jove, 
And  Cato's  virtue  be  the  slave  of  love. 

But  now  through  destin'd  fields  of  air  we  fly-j 
And  leave  those  mansions  not  without  a  sigh  : 
Thence  the  dire  coast  we  reach,,  the  dreary  plains, 
Where  Mars,  grim    god,  and    bloody    discord 

rejgns. 

The  host  in  arms  embattled  sternly  stands, 
The  sword,  the  dart,  the  dagger,  in  their  hands. 
Here  no  fair  nymphs  to  silver  sounds  advance, 
But  buskin'd  heroes  form  the  Pyrrhic  dance  j 
And  brazen  trumpets,  terrible  from  far, 
With  martial  music  fire  the  soul  to  war ; 
Here  the  lone  bride  bewails  her  absent  lord, 
The  sterile  nuptials,  the  deserted  board, 
Sighs  the  long  nights,  and  frantic  with  despair, 
Beats  her  bare  breast,  and  rends  her  flowing  haiit 
In  vain  she  sighs,  in  vain  dissolves  in  tears — • 
In  sleep,  perhaps,  the  warrior  lord  appears, 
A  fleeting  form  that  glides  before  her  sight, 
A  momentary  vision  of  the  night. 
Meanwhile,  regardless  of  her  anxious  pray'r, 
The  hardy  husband  sternly  stalks  to  war*; 
Our  ears  the  clang  of  ringing  armour  rends, 
And  the  immortal  battle  never  ends. 

Hence  through  the  boundless  void  we  nimbly 

move, 

And  reach  the  wide-extended  plains  of  Jove. 
Eiere  the  stern  t3rrant  sways  an  iron  rodj 
A  thousand  vassals  tremble  at  his  nod. 
How  short  the  period  of  a  tyrant's  date  ! 
The  pois'nous  phial  speeds  the  work  of  fate : 
Scarce  is  the  proud  imperious  tyrant  dead, 
But,  lo  !  a  second  lords  it  in  his  stead. 
Here  peace,  as  common  merchandize,  is  sold, 
Heav'n's.  first  best  blessing  for  pernicious  gold  : 
War  soon  succeeds,  the  sturdy  squadrons  stan<4 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  formidable  baud : 


SMART'S  POEM?. 


Filius  hie  patri  meditatur,  sponsa  marito, 
Servus  hero  insidias.     Has  leges  scilicet  illis 
I«nposuit  natura  locis,  quotetnpore  patrein 
Jupiter  ipsesuum  solio  detrusit  avito. 
Inde  venena  viris,  perjuria,  munera,  fraude$ 
Suadet  opum  sitis,  &,  regnandi  dira  cupido- 

Saturni  tandem  nos  iilaetabilis  ora 
Accipit:  ignavum  pecus  hie  per  opaca  locornm 
Pinguer-cunt  de  more,  gravi  torpentque  veterno. 
Viviturinspecubus  :  quisenimtam  sedulus,  arces 
Qui  struat  ingentes,  operosaque  maenia  condat  ? 
Idem  omues  stupor  altus  habet,  sub  pectore  tixus. 
Non  studia  ambitiosa  Jovis,  variosque  labores 
Mercurii,  non  Martis  opus,  non  Cyprida  n&runt. 
Post  obitum,  ut  pcrhibent,  sedes  glomerantur  in 

istas. 

Qui  longam  nullas  vitam  excolue're  per  artes; 
Sed  Cerere  &  Raccho  pleni,  somuoqne  sepulti 
Cunctarum  duxere  aeterna  oblivia  rerum. 
Nonavium  auditurcjmtus,nonmurmur  aquarum, 
Mugitusve  bourn,  aut  pecorum  balatus  in  agris  : 
Kudos  non  decorant  segetes,  non  graminacampos, 
Sylva,  usquam  si  sylva,  latet  sub  monte  nivali, 
Et  canet  viduata  comis:    hie  noctua  tan  t  inn 
Glisque  habitat,  bnfoque  &  cum  testudine,  talpa. 
Flumina  dum  tarde  subterlabentia  terras 
Pigrarnundamvolvunt,&  sola  papa\  era  pascunt: 
Quorum  leutus  odor,  lethxaque  pocula  somuos 
Suadept  perpetuos,  circumfusaeque  tenebrse. 


Horrendo  visu  obsttipui :  quin  Pegason  ipsum 
Defecere  animi :  sensit  dux,  terque  flagello 
Jnsonuit  clarum,  terqne  alta  voce  inuraiitein 
Jncrepuit. :  secat  ille  citopede  Iffivia  campi 
j|Etherei,Terra:que  seeunda.  allabitur  aura. 

Cantabr.  in  Comitjis  prioribus,  1740-1. 


With  num'rous  fleets  they  croud  the  srroaninj 

Awl  triumph  for  the  victories  they  feign  :  [main, 

Again  in  strict  alliances  unite, 

Till  discard  raise  again  the  phantom  of  a  fight  j 

Again  they  sail ;  again  the  troops  prepare 

Their  falchions  for  the  mockery  of  war. 

The  son  inhuman  seeks  his  father's  life, 

The  slave  his  master's,  and  her  lord's  the  wife. 

With  vengeance  thus  their  kindling  bosoms  firf , 

Since  Jove  usurp'd  the  sceptre  of  his  sir,e 

Thence  poisons,  perjuries,  and  bribes  betray; 

Nor  other  passions  do  their  souls  obey 

Than  thirst  of  gold,  and  avarice  of  sway. 

At  leugth  we  land,  vast  fields  of  ether  crost, 
On  Saturn's  cold  uncomfortable  coast ; 
Here  in  the  gloom  the  pamper'd  sluggards  lull 
The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull. 
In  caves  they  live ;  for  who  was  ever  known 
So  wise,  so  sedulous  to  Ituild  a  town ; 
The  same  stupidity  infects  the  whole, 
Fix'd  in  the  breast,  and  center'd  in  the  soulu 
These  never  feel  th'  ambitious  fires  of  Jove, 
To  industry  not  Mercury  can  move, 
Mars  cannot  spur  to  war,  nor  Venus  woo  to  love. 
Here  rove  those  souls,  'tis  said,  when  life  departs, 
Who  never  cultivated  useful  arts  ; 
But  stupify'd  with  plenty  and  repose, 
Dreamt  out  lung  life  iu  pne  continual  dose  ! 
No    feather'd    songsters,     with    sweet-warble4 

strains 

Attune  to  melting  melody  the  plains, 
No  flocks  wide  past'ring  bleat,  nor  oxen  low; 
No  fountains  musically  murm'ring  flow  ; 
Th'  ungenial  waste  no  tender  herbage  yields, 
No  harvests  wave  luxuriant  in  the  fields. 
Low  lie  the  groves,  if  groves  this  land  can  boast, 
Chain'd  in  the  fetters  of  eternal  frost, 
Their  beauty  wither'd,  and  their  verdure  lost. 
Dull  animals  inhabit  this  abode, 
The  owl,  mole,  dormouse,  tortoise,  and  the  toad, 
Dull. rivers  deep  within  their  channels  glide. 
And  slow  roll  on  their  tributary  tide  : 
Norought  th'  unvegetative  waters  feed, 
But  sleepy  poppy  and  the  slimy  reed  ; 
Whose  lazy  fogs,  like  Lethe's  cups,  dispense 
Eternal  slumbers  of  dull  indolence.     - 

Aghast  I  stood,  the  drowsy  vapours  lull 
My  soul  in  gloom,  ey'n  Pegasus  grew  dull. 
My  guide  observ'd,  and  thrice  he  urg'd  his 

speed, 

Thrice  the  loud  lash  resounded  from  the  steed  ;. 
Fir'd  at  the  stroke,  he  flies  with  slacken'd  rein 
Swift  o'er  the  level  of  the  liquid  plain, 
Guides  me  with  gentle  gale,  and  lights  on  Earth 


JUTERIES  GAUDET  VI  INERTIM. 

VERVECUM  inpatria,qua  late  Hibernica  squalent 
Arva  inarata,  palus  horrenda  voragiue  crebra 
Ante  oculos  jacet ;  baud  illic  impune  viatpr 
Per  tenebras  iter  instituat ;  tremit  undique  tellus 
Sub  pedibus  malefida,  vapores  undique  densos 
Sudathmuusjuebulisqueamicitur  tristibus  herba. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DULLNESS. 

Translated  by  the  same  Hand. 

IN  Ireland's,  wild,  uncultirated  plains, 
Where  torpid  sloth,  and  foggy  dulness  reigns, 
Full  many  a  fen  infests  the  putrid  shore,  • 
And  many  agulph  the  melancholy  moor. 
Let  not  the  stranger  in  these  regions  stray, 
Dark  is  the  sky  and  perilous  the  way  ;  [ground, 
Beneath  his    toot-steps    shakes    the  trembling 
Dense  fogs  and  exhalations  hover  round, 
And  wjtb.  black  cluuds  the  tender  turf  is  crpwa>f. 


MATERIES  GAUDET  VI  INERTIyE. 


Hue  fato  mfelix  si  quando  agiteris  iniquo, 
Et  tuto  in  medium  liceat  penetrare,  videbis     . 
A,ttonitus,  nigra  de  nube  emergere  templnm, 
Templum  ingens,  humane,  altum  penetrale  Stu- 

poris. 

Plumboa  statturris,  piumbnm  sinuatur  inarcus, 
Et  solido  limosa  tumcnt  fundamina  plumbo. 
Hanc,  pia  Materies,  divo  os'lem  extruxit  inert,!, 
Stultitiae  impulsu — quid  enim  ?   Lethargica  sem 
per 

Sponte  suu  nihil  aggredittir,  dormitat  in  lioras, 
Et  sine  vi,  nullo  gaudet  dea  languida  motu* 


Ilic  ea  monstra  habitant,  qua;  olirti  sub  lunii- 

nis  aiiras 

Materies  peperit  somno  patre,  lavidus  iste 
Zoilus,  &.  Bavio  non  impar  Maeviusj  audax 
Spinoza,  &  Pyrrho,  cumque  Hobbesid  Epicurus. 
.Ast  omnes  valeatquac  Mnsa  referre  ?  freqiientes 
Usque  adeo  videas    hebetes    prOperare  ?— nee 

adfert 

Qttidquam  opis  Anglorum  doctoe  vicinia  gentis. 
Sic  quondam,  ut  pefrhibent,  stupuit  Boeoticatellus 
Vicina  licet  Antycira,  nihil  inde  sahitis,     [aequor 
Nil  tulit  hellebori   Zephyrus,    cum   saepe    per 
Felicem  ad  Lesbon  levibus  volitaverit  alis, 
Jndigena:  mellita  ferens  suspiria  Florae; 


Porticus  ilia  vides  ?  Gothicis  suffulta  columnist 
*Templi  aditus,  quamlaxa  patet !  custodia  qualis. 
Ante  fores  !  quatuor  formae  sxia  tollere  miris 
Ora  modis !  en  !    torvatuens  stat  limine  in  ipso 
Personam  lx>gices  induta  Sophistica^denis 
Cincta  categoriis,  matrem  quae  maxima  natu 
Filia   Materiem   agnoscit — quantum    instar    in 

ipsa  est ! 

Grande  caput,  tenues  oculi,  cutis  arida  produnt 
Fallacem  :  rete  una  manus  tenet,  altera  fustem. 
Vestis  arachneis  sordit  circumdata  telis, 
Queis  gaudet  labyrinthaeos  dea  callidanodos. 
Aspicias  jam  funereo  gradientem  incessu — 
Quam  lente  caslo  Saturni  volvitnr  astrum, 
Quam  lentfe  saltaverunt  post  Orphea  montes, 
Guam  lente,  Oxonii,  solemnis|.ondera  casnag  . 
ttestant  tergeminorum  abdomina  bedellorum. 


Proximo  deinde  tenet  Iocs  sorte  insana  Ma- 
thesis,  [pillos, 

Nudapedes,  chlamydem  discincta,  incompta  ca«- 
Immemor  externi,  punctoque  inn'ixa  reclinat 
Ante  pedes  vario  inscriptam  diagrammatearenam 
ternas,  rectis  curva,  atque  intertexta  rotunda 
Schemata  quadratis — queis  scilicet  abdita  rerum 
Pandera  se  jactat  solam,  doctasque  sorores 
jt'astidit,  propriaeque  nihil  non  arrogat  arti. 
Illam  olim,  duce  Neuntono,  turn  tendit  ad  astra, 
..Stheriasque  domos  superum,  indignata  volantem 
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Heve    shou'dst    thou  rove,   by  fate's  severe 

command, 

And  safely  reach  the  centre  of  the  land ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  view,  with  horror  and  surprize, 
The  fane  of  Dulness,  of  enormous  size, 
Emerging  from  the  sable  cloud  arise. 
A  leaden  tow'r  upheaves  its  keavy  head, 
Vast  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bed, 
The  soft  Soil  swells  beneath  the  load  of  lead. 
Old  Matter  here  erected  his  abode, 
At  Folly's  impulse,  to  the  slothful  god. 
And  here  the  drone  lethargic  loves  to  stray, 
Slum!)' ring  the  dull,  inactive  hours  away  ; 
For  still,  unless  by  foreign  force  imprest, 
The  languid  goddess  holds  her  state  of  rest. 

Their  habitation  here  those  monsters  keep,- 
Whom  Matter  father'd  on  the  god  of  sleep  : 
Here  Zoilus,  with  cank'ring  envy  pale, 
Here  Maevius  bids  his  brother  Bavins,  hail: 
Spinoza,  Epicure,  and  all  those  mobs 
Of  wicked  wits,  from  Pyrrho  down  to  Hobbes.- 
How  can  the  Muse  recount  the  numerous  crevr 
Of  frequent  fools  that  crowd  upon  the  view? 
Nor  can  learn'd  Albion's  sun  that  burns  so  clear^ 
Disperse  the  dulness  that  involves  them  here. 
Ereotia  thus  remain'd,  in  days  of  yore, 
Senselfss  and  stupid,     though  the    neighb'ring 
Afforded  salutary  hellebore.  [shore 

No  cure  exhal'd  from  Zephyr's  buxom  breeze^ 
That  gently  brush'd  the  bosom  of  the  seas, 
As  oft  to  Lesbian  fields  he  wirig'd  his  way, 
Fanning  fair  Flora,  and  in  airy  play 
Breath'd  balmy  sighs  that  melt  the  soul  away. 

Behold  that  portico  !  how  vast,  how  wide  ! 
The  pillars  Gothic,  wrought  with  barb'rous  pride : 
Fdur  monstrous  shapes  before  the  portal  wait, 
Of  horrid  aspect,  centry  to  the  gate ; 
L6  !   in  the  entrance,  with  disdainful  eye, 
In  Logic's  dark  disguise,  stands  Sophistry: 
Her  very  front  would  common  sense  confound, 
Encompass'd  With  ten  categories  round  : 
She  from  old  Matter,  the  great  mother,  came, 
By  birth  the  eldest— ^and  how  like  the  dame  ! 
Her  shrivei'd  skin,  small  eyes,  prodigious  pate, 
Denote  her  shrewd  and  subtle  in  debate  -. 
This  hand  a  net,  and  that  sustains  a  club, 
T' entangle  her  antagonist,  or  drub.- 
The  spider's  toils,  all  o'er  her  garment  spread, 
Imply  the  mazy  erroursof  her  head. 
Behold  her  marching  with  funereal  pace, 
Slow  as  old  Saturn  rolls  thro'  boundless  space, 
Slo\v  as  the  mighty  mountains  mov'd  along; 
When  Orpheus  rais'd  the  lyre-attending  song : 
Or,  as  at  Oxford,  on  some  gaudy  day, 
Fat  beadles,  in  magnificent  array, 
With  big  round  bellies  bear  the  pomProus  treaty 
And  heavily  lag  on,  with  the  vast  load  of  meat. 
The  next,  mad  Mathesis  ;  her  feet  ail  bare, 
Ungirt,  untrimm'd,  with  dissoluted  hair :  • 
No  foreign  object  can  her  thoughts  disjoint ; 
Eeclin'd  sjie  sits,  and  ponders  o'er  a  point. 
Before  her,  lo  !  inscribed  upon  the  ground, 
Strange  diagrams  th'  astonish' d  sight  confound, 
Right  lines  and  curves,  with  figures  square  ana 

round. 

With  these  the  monster,  arrogant  and  vain, 
Boasts  that  she  can  all  mysteries  explain, 
And  treats  the  sacred  sisters  with  disdain.        > 
She,  when  great  Newton  sought  his  kindred  skies, 
Sprung  hi;jh  in  air,  and  strove  with  him  to  ri»tf 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


Turba  mathematlcAm  retrahit,  pcenasque  repo- 

scens 
Detinet  in  terris,  nugisque  exercet  ineptis. 

Tertia  Microphile,  proles  furtiva  parentis 
Divinae ;  produxit  enim  commixta  furenti 
Diva  viro  Physice — muscas  &  papiliones 
Lustrat  inexpletum,  collumque  &  tempora  rident 
Floribus,  &  fungis,  totaque  propagine  veris. 
Rara  oculis  nugarum  avidis  animalia  quaarit 
Omne  genus,  seu  serpithumi,  seluludit  in  undis, 
Seu  volitans  tremulis  liquidum  secatae'ra  pennis. 
O  !  ubi  littoribus  nostris  felicioraura 
Polypon  appulerit,  quanto  cava  templa  Stuporis 
Mugitu  concussa  tremcnt,  reboabit  &  ingens 
Pulsa  palus!  Plausu  excipiet  dea  blanda  secundo 
Microphile  ante  omnes;jamnoncrocodilonadorat; 
Kbnbombyx,conchgeve  juvant:  sed  polypon  ardet, 
Solum  polypon  ardet, — &  ecce !  faceta  feraci 
Falce  novos  creat  assidue,  pascitque  creates, 
Ah  2  modo  dilectis  pascit  nova  gaudia  muscis. 


Quartam  Materies  peperit  conjuncta  Stupori, 
Komen  Atheia  illi,  monstrum  cui  lumen  ademp- 

tum, 

Atqne  auresj  cui  sensusabest;  sedmilletrisulcce 
Ore  micant  linguas,  refugas  quibus  inficit  auras. 
Hanc  Stupor  ipse  parens  odit,  vicina  nefandos 
Horret  sylva  sonos,neque  surda  repercutit  Echo. 
Mendacem  natura  redarguit  ipsa,  Deumque 
Et  ccelum,  &  terras,  veraciaque  astra  fatentur. 
Se  sinml  agglomerans  surgit  chorus  omnis  aqua- 
rum, 
Et  puro  sublim^  sonat  grave  fulmen  Olympo. 


Fonteortus  Letliaero,  ipsius  ad  ostia  templi, 
Ire  soporifero  tendit  cum  murmure  rivus, 
Hue  potum  Stolidos  Deus  evocat  agmine  magno: 
Crebri  adsunt.largisque  sitim  restingueregaudent 
Haustibus,  at  que  iterant  calices,  certantque  stu- 
pendo.  [aurem 

Me,  me  etiam,  clamo,  occurrens ; — sed  vellicat 
Calliope,  nocuasque  vctat  coutingere  lymphas. 


In  vain — the  mathcmatic  mob  restrains 
Her  flight,  indignant,  and  on  Earth  detains ; 
E'er  since  the  captive  wretch  her  brains  employs 
On  trifling  trinkets,  and  on  gewgaw  toys. 

Microphileis  station'd  next  in  place, 
The  spurious  issue  of  celestial  race; 
From  heav'nly  Physice  she  took  her  birth, 
Her  sire  a  madman  of  the  sons  of  Earth  ; 
On  flies  she  pores  with  keen  unvaried  sight, 
And  moths  and  butterflies,  her  dear  delight : 
Mush  rooms  and  flow'rs,  collected  on  a  string, 
Around  her  neck,  around  her  temples  cling, 
With  all  the  strange  production  of  the  spring. 
With  greedy  eyes  she'll  search  the  world  to  find. 
Rare  uncouth  animals  of  every  kind  ; 
Whether  along  the  humble  ground  they  stray, 
Or  nimbly  sportive  in  the  waters  play, 
Or  through  the  light  expanse  of  ether  fly, 
And  with  fleet  pinions  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 
Ye  gales,  that  gently  breathe  upon  our  shore, 
O !  let  the  polypus  be  wafted  o'er; 
How  will  the  hollow  dome  of  dulness  ring, 
With  what  loud  joy  receive  the  wond'rous  thingl 
Applause  will  rend  the  skies,  and  all  around 
The  quivering  quagmires  bellow  back  the  sound; 
How  will  Microphile  her  joy  attest, 
And  glow  with  warmer  raptures  than  the  rest? 
This  will  the  curious  crocodile  excel, 
The  weaving  worm,  and  silver-shining  shell, 
No  object  e'er  will  wake  her  wonder  thus 
Ac  polypus,  her  darling  polypus  : 
Lo  !  by  the  wounds  of  her  creating  knife 
New  polypusses  wriggle  into  life, 
Fast  as  they  rise,  she  feeds  with  ample  store 
Of  once  rare  flies,  but  now  esteem'd  no  more. 

The    fourth  dire   shape   from  mother  Matter 
Dulness  her  sire,  and  Atheism  her  name,  [came, 
In  her  no  glimpse  of  sacred  sense  appears, 
Depriv'd  of  eyes,  and  destitute  of  ears; 
And  yet  she  brandishes  a  thousand  tongues, 
And  blasts  the  world  with  air-infecting  lungs. 
Curs'd  by  her  sire,  her  very  words  are  wounds, 
No  grove  re-echoes  the  detested  sounds. 
Whate'er  she  speaks  all  nature  proves  a  lye, 
The  Earth,  the  Heav'ns,  the  starry  spangled  sky? 
Proclaim  the  wise,  eternal  Deity: 
The  congregated  waves  in  mountains  driven 
Roar  in  grand  chorus  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ; 
Thro'  skies  serene  the  glorious  thunders  roll, 
Loudly  pronounce  the  God,  and  shake  the  sound 
ing  pole. 

A  river,  murmuring  from  Lethaean  source, 
Full  to  the  fane  directs  its  sleepy  course ; 
The  pow'r  of  Dulness,  leaning  on  the  brink, 
Here  calls  the  multitude  of  fools  to  drink, 
Swarming  they  crowd  tostupify  the  skull, 
With  frequent  cups  contending  to  be  dull. 
Me,  let  me  taste  the  sacred  stream,  I  cry'd, 
With  out-stretch'd  arm— the -Muse  my  boonde- 

ny'd, 
And  sav'd  me  from  the  sense-intoxicating  tide. 
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MUTUA  OSCITATIONUM  PROPA 
GATIO  SOLFI  rOTEST 
MECHANICS. 


MOMUS,  scurra,  procax  superum,    quo  tempore 

Pallas 

Exiluit  cerebro  Jovis,  est  pro  more  jocatus 
Neicio  quid  stultum  de  partu  :  exc'anduit  ira 
Jupiter,  asper,  acerba  tuens;     "  et  tu  quoque, 

dixit, 

Garrule,  concipies,  ftetumque  ex  ore  profundes: " 
Haud  mora,  jamque  supinus  in  aula  extenditur 
Derisor ;  dubia  velantur  lumina  nocte  ;  [ingens 
Stertit  hians  immane; — e  naso  Gallica  clan^unt 
Classica,  Germanique  simul  sennonis  amaror  : 


Edita  vix  tandem  est  monstrilm  Polychasmia 

proles 

Tanto  digna  parente,  aviteque  simillima  Nocti. 
Ilia  oculos  tentat  nequicquam  aperire*  veterno 
Torpida,  &  horrendovultum  distorta  cachinno. 
/Kmulus  hanc  Jovis  aspiciens,  quiflutile  vulgu  s 
Fecerat  infelix,  imitarier  arte  Prometheus 
Audet — nee  flammis  opus  est  coelestibus  :   aurae 
Tres  StygisE  flatus,  nigrse  tria  pocula  Lethes 
Miscet,  &  innuptae  suspiria  longa  puella? ; 
His  adipem  suis  &  guttur  conjungit  aselli, 
Tensaque  cum  gemitu  somriisque  sequacibus  ora. 
Sic  etiam  in  terris  Dea,  quae  mortalibus  a;gris 
Ferret  openl,inque  hebetes  dominarier  apta,  cre- 
ata  est. 

Nonne  vides,  ut  praecipiti  petit  oppida  cursu 
Rustica  plebs,  stipatqne  forum  ?  sublime  tribunal 
Armigerique  equitesque  premunt,  de  more  parati 
Justitiae  lances  proferre  fideliter  a?.quas, 
Grande  capillitium  induti,  frontemque  minaeem. 
Nori  temere  attoniti  caupones.  turbaque  furum 
Aufugiunt,  gravidajque  timent  trucia  ora  puellae. 
At  mox  fida  comes  Polychasmia,  matutinis 
Quae  se  miscuerat  poc'lis  Cerealibus,  ipsum 
Judicis  in  cerebrum  scandit — jamque  unusSc  alter 
Caeperunt  longas  in  hiatum  ducere  voces  : 
Donee  per  cunctos  dea  jam  solenne,  profundum 
Sparserit  hum — nutat  taciti,  turn  brae  hi  a  inagno 
Extendunt  nisu,  patulis  &  faucibus  hiscunt. 
Interea  legum  caupones  jurgia  miscent, 
Queis  nil  rhetorice  est,  nisi  eopia  major  hiandi: 
Vocibus  ambiguis  certant,  nugasque  strophasque 
Alternis  jaculantur,  &  irascuntur  amice, 
Donantque  accipiuntque  stuporis  missile  plum 
bum. 

Vox,  fanatica  turba,  nequit  pia  Musa  tacere. 
Majoremne  aliunde  potest  diducere  rictum? 
Ascendit  gravis  orator,  miseraque  loquela? 
Expromit  thesin ;  in  partesquam  delude  ininutas 
Distrahit,  ut  connectat,  &  explicat  obscurando: 
Spargitur  heu !  pigris  verborum  somnus  ab  alis, 
Crex  circum  gemit,  &  plausum  declarat  hiando. 


Nee  vos,  qui  falsb  matrem  jactatis  Hygeiaii 
Patremque    Hippocratem,    taceam — Polychas 
mia,  vestros 


A  MECHANICAL  SOLUTION 

OF   THE 

PROPAGATION  OF  YAWNING. 
Translated  by  the  same  hand. 

"HEN  Pallas  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
Momus,  the  mimic  of  the  gods  above, 
In  his  mock  mood  impertinently  spoke 
About  the  birth,  some  low,  rid  ic'lous  joke: 
Jove,  sternly  frowning,  glow'd  with  vengeful  ire, 
And  thus  indignant  said  th'  almighty  sire; 
"  Loquacious  slave,  thatlaugh'st  without  a  cause; 
Thou  shall  conceive,  and  bvingforthatthy  jaws.'* 
lie  spoke— ^stretch'd  in  the  hall  the  mimic  lies, 
Supinely  dull,  thick  vapours  dim  his  eyes  : 
And  as  his  jaws  a  horrid  chasm  disclose, 
It  seem'd  he  made  a  trumpet  of  his  nose; 
,Tho'  harsh  the  strain,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Like  German  jargon  grating  on  the  ea.r. 

At  length  was  Polychasmia  brought  to  light, 
Worthy  her  sire,  a  monster  of  a  sight, 
Resembling  her  great  grandmother,  Old  Night. 
Her  eyes  to  open  oft  in  vain  she  try'd, 
Lock'd  were  the  lids,  her  mouth  distended  wide; 
Her  when  Prometheus  happen' d  to  survey 
(Rival  of  Jove,  that  made  mankind  of  clay) 
He  form'd  without  the  aid  of  heav'nly  ray. 
To  three  Lethaean  cups  he  learnt  to  mix 
Deep  sighs  of  vi  rgins,  with  three  blasts  from  Styx, 
The  bray  of  asses,  with  the  fat  of  brawn, 
The  sleep-preceding  groan,  and  hideous  yawn; 
Thus  Polychasmia  took  her  wond'rous  birth, 
A  godde&s  helpful  to  the  sons  of  Earth. 

Lo !  how  the  rustic  multitude  from  far 
Haste  to  the  town,  and  crowd  the  clam'rous  bar. 
The  prest  bench  groans  with  many  a  squire  an<J 

knight, 

Who  weigh  out  justice,  and  distribute  right: 
Severe  they  seem,  and  formidably  big, 
With  front  important  and  huge  periwig. 
The  little  villains  skulk  aloof  dismay 'd, 
And  panic  terrours  seize  the  pregnant  maid. 
But  soon  friend  Polychasm',  who  always  near,! 
Herself  had  mingled  with  their  morning  beer, 
Steals  to  the  judges  brain,  and  centers  there  ; 
Then  in  the  court  the  horrid  yawn  began,  [man : 
And  hum  profound  and  solemn  went  from  man  to* 
Silent  they  nod,  and  with  prodigious  strain 
Stretch  out  their  arms,  then  listless  yawn  again  : 
For  all  the  flow'rs  of  rhetoric  they  can  boast 
Amidst  their  wranglings  is  to  gape  the  most  : 
Ambiguous  quirks,  and  friendly  wrath  they  vent^ 
And  give  and  take  the  leaden  argument. 

Ye  too,  fanatics,  never  shall  escape 
The  faithful  Muse;  for  who  so  greatly  gape? 
Mounted  on  high,  with  serious  care  perplext. 
The  miseiahle  preacher  takes  his  text ; 
Then  into  parts  minute,  with  wond'rous  pain, 
Divides,  connects,  and  then  divides  again, 
And  does  with  grave  obscurity  explain : 
While  from  his  lips  lean  periods  ling'ring  creep, 
And  not  one  meaning  interrupts  their  sleep. 
The  drowsy  hearers  stretch  their  weary  jaws 
With  lamentable  groan,   and  yawning  gape  ap* 
p'ause. 

The  quacks  of  physic  next  provoke  my  ire, 
Who  falsely  boast  Hippocrates  their  ske: 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


A  gnosco  natos :  tumidas  sine  pondere  voces 
In  vulgum  eructant;  emuncto  quisque bacillum 
Applicat  auratum  naso,  graviterque  facetus 
Totum  se  invultumcogitmedicaminapandcns — 
Rusticus  haurit  amara,  atque  insanabile  dormit; 
Nee  sensus  revocare  queant  fomenta,  nee  herbse, 
Non  ars,  nou  mirae  magicus  sonus  Abracadabra?. 


Ante  alios  snmma  es,  Polychasmia,   cura  So- 

phistac : 

Il'e  tui  caecas  vires,  causamque  latentem 
Sedulus  exquirit — quo  scilicet  impete  fauces 
Invitae  disjungantur ;  quo  vortice  aquosje 
.  Partictilaefluitent,  comitesque,utfulminisimbres, 
Cum   strepitu   erumpant;     ut   deinde  vaporet 
Materies  subtilis;  ut  in  cusinininuet  se  [obellos. 
Retia ;   turn,  si  forte  dator  contingere  nervos 
Concordes,  cunctorumoraexpanduntur  hiulca. 
Sic  ubi,   Phoebe  pater,   sumis  chelyn,  harmoni- 

amque 

Abstrusam  in  chordis  simul  elicis,  altera,  siquam 
yEqualis  tenor  aptavit,  tremit  aemula  cantus, 
Memnoniamque  imitata  lyram  sine  pollicis  ictu 
Divinum  resonat  proprio  modulamine  carmen. 

Me  quoque,    mene  tuum    tetigisti,  ingrata, 

Poetam  ?^ 

Hei  mihi !  totus  hio  tibijamstupefactus  ;  in  ipso 
Parnasso  captus  longe  longeque  remotas 
Prospecto  Musas,  sitioque,  ut  Tantalus  alter, 
Castalias  situs  inter  aquas,  inhiantis  ab  ore 
Kectarei  fugiunt  latices — hos  Popiusurna 
Excipit  undanti,  &  fontem  sibi  vendicat  omnem. 


Hand  aliter  socium  esuriens  Sizator  edacem 
Duin  videt,appositusquecibusfrustraturhiantem, 
Dentibus  infrendens  nequicquam  lumine  torvo 
Sa;pius  exprobrat;  nequicquam  brachiatendit 
Sedulus  officiosa,  dapes  removere  paratits.    [ma 
OHi  minquam  exempta  fames,  quin  frusta  supre- 
Devoret,  &  peritura  immani ingurgitet  ore: 
Turn  demum  jubet  auferri ;  nudata  capaei 
Qssa  sonant,  lugubre  sonant,  allisa  catino. 


Goddess  !  thy  sons  I  ken— verbose  and  loud, 
They  puff  their  windy  bubble  on  the  crowd  ; 
With  look  important,  critical,  and  vain, 
Each  to  his  nose  applies  the  gilded  came  ; 
And  as  he  nods  and  ponders  o'er  the  case, 
Gravely  collects  himself  into  his  face, 
Explain  his  med'cines — which  the  rustic  buys, 
Drinks  the  dire  draught,  and  of  the  doctor  dies ; 
No  pills,  no  potions  can  to  life  restore  ; 
Abracadabra,  necromantic  pow'r,. 
Can  charm  and  conjure  up  from  death  no  more. 

But  more  than  aught  that's  marvellous  and  rare, 
The  studious  Soph  makes  Polychasm'  his  care  j 
Explores  what  secret  spring,  what  hidden  cause 
Distends  with  hideous  chasm'  the  unwilling  jaws, 
What  latent  ducts  the  dewy  moisture  pour 
With  sound  tremendous,  like  a  thunder-show'r  : 
Flow  subtle  matter,  exquisitely  thin, 
Pervades  the  curious  net-work  of  the  skin, 
Affects  tli'  accordant  nerve — all  eyes  are  drown'd 
In  drowsy  vapours,  and  the  yawn  goes  rouud. 
When  Phosbus  thus  his  flying  fingers  flings 
Across  the  chords,    and  sweeps  the  trembling 
If  e'er  a  lyre  at  unison  there  be,  [strings  j 

It  swells  with  emulating  harmony, 
Like  Memnon's  harp,  in  ancient  times  renown'd, 
Breathing,  uutoucb'd,  sweet  modulated  sound. 

But  oh !  ungrateful  to  thy  own  true  bard, 
Oh!    Polychasm',  is  this  my  just  reward! 
Thy  drowsy  dews  upon  my  head  distil], 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  th'  Aonian  hill  j 
Listless  I  gape,  (inactive,  and  supine, 
And  at  vast  distance  view  the  sacred  Nine  : 
Wristful  I  view — the  streams  increase  my  thirst, 
In  vain — like  Tantalus,  with  plenty  curst ; 
No  draughts  nectareous  to  my  portion  fall, 
These  godlike  Pope  exhausts,  and  greatly  claims 
them  all. 

Thus  the  lean  Sizar  views,  with  gaze  agast, 
The  hungry  tutor  at  his  noon's  repast; 
In  vain  he  grinds  his  teeth — his  grudging  eye 
And  visagesharp,  keen  appetite  imply  j 
Oft  he  attempts,  officious,  to  convey 
The  lessening  relics  of  the  meal  away— 
In  vain — no  morsel  'scapes  the  greedy  jaw, 
All,  all  is  gorg'd  in  magisterial  maw  j 
Till  at  the  last,  observant  of  his  word, 
The  lamentable  waiter  clears  the  board, 
And  inly-murmuring  miserably  groans, 
Toseethe  empty  dish, and  hear  the  soundingboncs. 


THE  HORATIAN  CANONS  OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

NAY',  'tis  the  same  with  all  th'  affected  crew 
Of  singing  men  and  singing  women  too : 
Do  they  not  set  their  catcalls  up  of  course  ? 
The  king  himself  may  ask  them  till  he's  hoarse  j 

1  Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter 

amicos 

ITtnunquatninducantanimumcantare  rogati  : 
Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 
llle  Tigellius  hoc.     Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 
SI  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non 
Quidquam  proficeret :    si  collibuisset,  ab  ovo 
Usquead  mala  iteraret,  lo  Bacche  !  modo  sunima 
Vece,  modo  hac  resonat  qus  chordis  quatuor 


But  wou'd  you  crack  their  windpipes  and  their 

lungs, 

The  certain  way's  to  bid  them  hold  their  tongues. 
Twas thus  with  Minum — Minum  onewou'd  think, 
My  lord  mayor  might  have  govern'd  with  a  wink. 
Yet  did  the  magistrate  e'er  condescend 
To  ask  a  song,  as  kinsman  or  as  friend, 
The  urchin  coin'd  excuses  to  get  off, 
'Twas — hem — the  devil  take  this  whoreson  cough. 
But  wait  awhile,  and  catch  him  in  the  glee, 
He'd  roar  the  Lion*  in  the  lowest  key, 
Or  strain  the  Morning  Lark  +  quite  up  to  G. 

*  The  Lion's  song,  in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
t  A  son;  in  one  of  Mr.  Handel's  Oratorios. 


THE  HORAT1AN  CANONS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


Act  Beard,  or  Lowe,  and  show  his  tuneful  art 
From  the  plumb-pudding  down  to  the  desert. 
3  Never  on  Earth  was  such  a  various  elf, 
He  every  day  possess 'd  a  different  self ; 
Sometimes  he'd  scow'r  along   the    streets  like 

wind, 

As  if  some  fifty  bailiffs  were  behind  : 
At  other  times  he'd  sadly  saunt'ring  crawl, 
As  tho'  he  led  the  hearse,  or  held  the  sable  pall. 

3  Now  for  promotion  he  was  all  on  flame, 
And  ev'ry  sentence  from  St.  James's  came. 
He'd  brag  how  Sir  John*  *  *  *  met  him  in  the 

Strand,  [hand ; 

And  how  his  Grace  of*  *  *  *  *  took  him  by  the 
How  the  prince  saw  him  at  the  last  review, 
And  ask'd  who  was  that  pretty  youth  in  blue  ? 
Now  wou'd  lie  praise  the  peaceful  sylvan  scene, 
The  healthful  cottage,  and  the  golden  mean. 
Now  wou'd  he  cry,  "  contented  let  me  dwell 
Safe  in  the  harbour  of  my  college  cell ; 
No  foreign  cooks,  norlivery'd  servants  nigh, 
Let  me  with  comfort  eat  my  mutton  pye; 
While  my  pint-bottle,  op'd  by  help  of  fork, 
With  wine  enough  to  navigate  a  cork, 
My  sober  solitary  meal  shall  crown,         [down." 
To  study  edge  the  mind,  and  drive  the  vapours 
Yet,  strange  to  tell !  this  wond'rous  student  lay 
Snoring  in  bed  for  all  the  livelong  day; 
Night  was  his  time  for  labour — in  a  word, 
Never  was  man  so  cleverly  absurd. 

4  Bat  here  a  friend  of  mine  turns  up  his  nose, 

"  And  you"  (he  cries)  "are  perfect,  1  suppose :" 
"Perfect !  not  I  (pray, gentle  sir,  forbear) 
In  this  good  age,  when  vices  are  so  rare, 
I  plead  humanity,  and  claim  my  share. 
Who  has  not  faults  ?  great  Marlborough  had  one, 
Nor  Chesterfield  is  spotless,  nor  the  Sun." 
Grubworm  was  railing  at  his  friend  Tom  Queer, 
When  Witwoud  thusreproach'd  him  with  a  sneer, 
"  Have  you  no  flaws,  who  are  so  prone  to  snub  ?" 
"  I  have — but  I  forgive  myself,"  quoth  Grub. 


a  Nil  aquale  homini  fuit  iili :  saepe  velut  qui 
Currebat  fugiens  hosteni :  persaepe  velut  qui 
Junonis  sacra  ferret.     Habebat  ssepe  ducentos, 
Sa?pe   decem  servos :  modo  reges,  atque  tetrar- 
chas. 

3  Omnia  magna  loquens.      Modo,   Sit   mihi 

mensa  tripes,  & 

Concha  salis  puri,  &  toga,  quce  defendere  frigus, 
Quamvis  crassa,  queat,  deciescentena  dedisses 
Huicparco  paucis  contenio:  quinque  diebus 
'Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane  :  diem  totum  stertebat:  nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi.  Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi:  Quid  tu? 

4  Nullane  habes  vitia  ?  iinino  alia,  &,  fortasse 

minora. 

Mxnius  absentem  Novium  cumcarperet:  heustu, 
Quidam  ait.  ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum  dare 

nobis 

Vefba  putas  ?  egomet  mi  ignosco.Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus,  &  improbus  hie  amor  est,  dignusque 

notari. 

Cnm  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis, 
Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tarn  cernis  acutum. 
Quam  aut  aquilu,  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?  at 

tibi  contra 
Evenit,  iuquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  &  illi. 


This  is  a  servile  selfishness,  a  fault 
Which  Justice  scarce  can  punish  as  she  ought. 
Blind  as  a  poking,  dirt-compelling  mole, 
To  all  that  stains  thy  own  polluted  soul, 
Yet  each  small  failing  spy'st  in  other  men, 
Spy 'st  with  the  quickness  of  an  eagle's  ken. 
Tho'  strong  resciitmcnt  rarely  lag  behind, 
And  all  thy  virulence  be  paid  in  kind. 

5  Philander';?  temper's  violent,  nor  fits 

The  wond'mus  waggishness of  m.jdern  wits ; 

His  cap's  awry,  ail  ragged  is  his  gown, 

And  (wicked   rogue  i)    he    wears  his  stockings 

down  ; 

But  h'as  a  soul  ingenuous  as  Irs  face, 
To  you  a  friend,  and  all  the  human  race ; 
Genius,  that  all  the  depths  of  learning  sounds, 
And  generosity,  that  knows  no  bounds." 
[n  fruits  like  these  if  the  good  youth  excel, 
Let  them  compensate  for  the  awkward  shell. 
Sift  then  yourself,  I  say,  and  sift  again, 
Glean  the  -pernicious  tares  from  out  the  grnhi  j 
And  ask  thy  heart,  if  custom,  Nature's  heir. 
Hath  sown  no  undiscover'd  fern-seed  there  ;  - 
This  be  our  standard  then,  on  this  we  rest. 
Nor  search  the  casuis's  for  another  test. 

6  Let's  be  like  lovers  gloriously  doceiv'd, 
And  each  good  man  a  better  s'ill  believ'd  ; 
E'en  Celia's  wart  Strephon  will  not  neglect, 
But  praises,  kisses,  loves  the  dear  defect. 

Oh  !   that  in  friendship  we  were  thus  to  blame, 
And  eruiin'J  candour,  tender  of  our  fame, 
Wou'd  clothe  the  honest  errour  with  an  lionest 

name ! 

Be  we  then  still  to  those  we  hold  most  dear, 
Fatherly  fond,  and  tenderly  severe. 
The  sire,  whose  sou  squints  forty  thousand  ways, 
Finds  in  his  features  mighty  room  for  praise: 
"  Ah  !  born"  (he  cries)  "to  make  the  ladies si»Ti, 
Jacky,  tliou  hast  an  amorous  cast  o'  th'  eye.'' 

5  Iracundior  est  paullo  5    minus  aptus  aeutts 
Naribus  horum  hominum  ?  ridori  possit,  ooquod 
Rustic! us  tonso  toga  defluit,  and  male  laxns 

hi  pcdo  calccus  hanet.   At  est  bonus,  ut  melror 
vir  [ingens 

Non  aliusquisquam:  at  tibi  amicns:  atingenium 
Incultolatet  hoc  sub  corporr.    Deniqun  teipsiiiii 
Concute,  mini  qua  tibi  vitiorum  rnseverit  olim 
Nat ura,  aut  etiam  consnetudo  mala.  N'amqiie 
Neglcctis  urenda  lilix  innascitur  agris, 

6  Illuc  przerertamnr  :    amatorem  quod  arnicas 
Turpia  dccipiunt  cmcurn  vitia,   aut  etiam  ips* 

haec 

Delectant :  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnj&: 
Vellern  inamicitia  sic  «rrarcinns  ;   &  isti 
EiTori  nomen  virtns  posuisset  honesttim. 
At,  pater  ut  nati,  sic  uoo  debemtis  amiei, 
Si  quod  sitvitium,  non  fast  id  ire.  Strabouem 
Appellat  pactum  pater  :    £c  pullum,  male  parviK 
Si  cui  ftliusest:  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 
Sisyphus,  hunc  varuiii,  distortis  crnribu*,  illuia 
Baljiitit  sea u rum,  prnvis  fultum  male  tails. 
Parciushic  vivit  ?  frugi  dicatur.   Innptus, 
Et  jactantior  hie  paullo  est  ?   cowinnus  amicis 
Postulat  ut  videatur.  At  est  turouli'iitior.  atque 
Plus  ajquo  liber  r  simplex,  fortisque  ha1)  atur. 
Caldior  est  ?  acres  inter  numerctur.    Opinor. 
HKC  res  &,  junyitjunctos  Sc  servatainiuus. 


§0 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


Anotherchilcl's  abortive — he  believes 
Nature  most  perfect  in  diminutives; 
And  men  of  ev'ry  rank  with  one  accord 
Salute  each  crooked  rascal  with  my  lord. 
(For  bandy  legs,  hump-back,  and  knocking  knee 

Are  all  excessive  signs  of  q ty.) 

"Thus  let  us  judge  our  friends — if  Scrub  subsist 
Too  meanly,  Scrub  is  an  economist ; 
And  if  Tom  Tinkle  is  full  loud  and  pert, 
He  aims  at  wit,  and  does  it  to  divert. 
Largus  is  apt  to  bluster,  but  you'll  find 
•*Tis  owing  to  his  magnitude  of  mind  : 
Lollius  is  passionate,  and  loves  a  whore, 
Spiritand  constitution !— nothing  more — < 
Ned  to  a  bullying  peer  is  ty'd  for  life, 
And  in  commendam  holds  a  scolding  wife ; 
Slave  to  a  fool's  caprice,  and  woman's  will ; 
But  patience,  patience,  is  a  virtue  still ! 
Ask  of  Chamont  a  kingdom  for  a  fish, 
He'll  give  you  three  rather  than  spoil  a  dish  j 
Nor  pride,  nor  luxury  is  in  the  case, 
But  hospitality — an't  please  your  grace. 
{Should  a  great  gen'ral  give  a  drab  a  pension — 
Meanness!— the  devil — 'tis  perfect  condescension 
Such  ways  make  many  friends,  and  make  friends 

long, 

Or  else  my  good  friend  Horace  reasons  wrong. 
1  But  we  alas  !  e'en  virtuous  deeds  invert, 
And  into  vice  misconstrue  all  desert. 
See  we  a  man  of  modesty  and  merit, 
Sober  and  meek — we  swear  he  Bas  no  spirit ; 
We  call  him  stupid,  who  with  caution  breaks 
His  silence,  and  will  think  before  he  speaks. 
Fidelio  treads  the  path  of  life  with  care, 
Ar.d  eyes  his  footsteps ;  for  he  fears  a  snare. 
His  wary  way  still  scandal  misapplies, 
And  calls  him  subtle,  who's  no  more  than  wise. 
If  any  mtn  is  unconstrain'd  and  free, 
As  oft,  my  Laelius,  1  have  been  to  thee, 
When  rudely  to  thy  room  I  chance  to  scour, 
And  interrupt  thee  in  the  studious  hour, 
Prom  Coke  and  Lyttleton  thy  mind  unbend, 
With  more  familiar  nonsense  of  a  friend ; 
Talk  of  my  friendship,  and  of  thy  desert, 
Show  thee  my  works,  and  candidly  impart 
At  once  the  product  of  my  head  and  heart, 
Nasutus  calls  me  fool,  and  clownish  bear, 
Nor  (but  for  perfect  candour)  stops  he  there. 
8  Ah  !    what  unthinking,    heedless  things   are 
men, 

4  At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimns,  alque 
fiincerum  cupimus  vasincrustare.  Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?    multum  est  demissus  homo 

ille. 

Tardo,  Cognomen  pingnidamus.  Hie  fugitomnes 
Jnsidias,  nulliqne  malo  latus  obdit  apertum  ? 
(Cum  genu&hoc  inter  vitae  versetur,  ubi  acris 
Invidia,  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina)pro  bene  sano, 
Ac  nqn  incauto,  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simplicior.  quis,  q'ualem  me  sscpe  libenter 
Obtn'erimtibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentetn 
Aut  taciturn  impellat  quovissermone?  molestus! 
Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.  8  Elien  ! 
Quamtemercin  nosmetlegemsancimusiniquam? 
Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 
Qui  minimis  urgetur.  Amiens  dulcis,  ut  a?quum 

e?t, 
Cum  toea  compensct  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  bisce, 


T'  enact  such  laws  as  must  themselves  condemn  ? 

In  every  human  soul  some  vices  spring 

(For  fair  perfection  is  no  mortal  thing) 

Whoe'er  is  with  the  fewest  faults  endu'd, 

Is  but  the  best  of  what  cannot  be  good. 

Then  view  me,  friend,  in  an  impartial  light, 

Survey  the  good  and  bad,  the  black  and  white ; 

And  if  you  find  me,  sir,  upon  the  whole, 

To  be  an  honest  and  ingenuous  soul, 

By  the  same  rule  I'll  measure  you  again, 

And  give  you  your  allowance  to  a  grain. 

'Tis  friendly  and  'tis  fair,  on  either  hand, 

To  grant  th'  indulgence  we  ourselves  demand. 

If  on  your  hump  we  cast  a  fay 'ring  eye, 

You  must  excuse  all  those  who  are  awry. 

In  short,  since  vice  or  folly,  great  or  small, 

Is  more  or  less  inherent  in  us  all, 

Whoe'er  offends,  cur  censure  let  us  guide, 

With  a  strong  bias  to  the  candid  side ; 

Nor  (as  the  stoics  did  in  ancient  times) 

Rank  little  foibles  with  enormous  crimes. 

'  If,  when  your  butler,  e'er  he  brings  a  disli, 

Shou'd  lick  his  fingers,  or  shou'd  drop  a  fi£h, 

Or  from  the  side-board  filch  a  cup. of  ale, 

Enrag'd  you  send  the  puny  thief  t.o  gaol ; 

You'd  be  (methink)  as  infamous  an  oaf, 

As  that  immense  portentous  scoundrel *•*. 

Yet  worse  by  far  (if  worse  at  all  can  be) 
In  folly  and  iniquity  is  he, 
^yl  o,  for  some  trivial,  social,  well-meant  joke, 
Which  candour  shou'd  forget  as  soon  as  spoke^  • 
Wou'd  shun  his  friend,  neglectful  and  unkind,. 
As  if  old  parson  Packthread  was  behind, 
Who  drags  up  all  his  visitors  by  force, 
And  without  mercy  reads  them  bis  discourse. 
10  If  sick  at  heart,  and  heavy  at  the  head, 
My  drunken  friend  should  reel  betimes  to  bed, 
And  in  the  morn,  with  affluent  discharge, 
Should  sign  and  seal  his  residence  at  large  j 

i  modopluramihi  bona  sunt,  inclinet ;  amari 
Si  volet  hac  lege,  in  trutina  pbnetur  eadem. 
Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  ofiendat  amicnm 
Postulat ;   ignoscat  verrucis  illins.  jEquum  est, 
Peccatis  vcniam  poscentem  redden*  rursus. 
Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irac, 
Dastera  item  isequeunt  sttiltis  haerentia  ;  cur  norf 
3onderibus,  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitnr  ?  ac  res 
Jt  quacque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
'  Si  quis  cum    servum,  patinam  qui  toller* 

jussus. 

Semesos  pisces,  tepidumque  ligurierit  jus, 
n  cruce  suffigat ;   Labeone  insanior  inter 
>anos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atqtie 
Sfajus  peccatum  est '   paullnm  deliquit  amicus. 
Quod  nisi  coricedas,  habeare  insuavis,  acerbus  ;) 
)disti,  &  fugis,  ut  Drusonem  debitor  afcris  ? 
Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  ve'nere  Calenx, 
Mercedem    aut  nummos  unde    unde  extricat* 

amaras 

'orrecto  jugiilo  historias,  captiVus  ut,  audit. 
'°  Comminxit  lectum  potus,  mensave  catillum 
Cvandri  manibns  tritum  dejecit :   ob  hanc  rem, 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum   in  parte 

catini 

•ustulit  esuriens,  minits  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
it  mihi  ?  quid  faciam,  si  furtum  fecerit  ?  aut  si 
*  An  ini'amjus  attorney^ 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE. 


Or  should  he  in  some  passionate  debate, 
By  way  of  instance,  break  an  earthen  plate; 
Wou'd  I  forsake  him  for  a  piece  of  delph  ? 
No — not  for  China's  wide  domain  itself. 
If  toys  like  these  wera  cause  of  real  grief, 
What  shou'd  I  do,  or  whither  seek  relief^ 
"  Suppose  him  pcrjur'd  faithless,  pimp,  or  thief  ?" 
Away — a  foolish  knavish  tribe  you  are, 
Who  falsely  put  all  vices  on  a  par. 
From  this  fair  reason  her  assent  withdraws, 
E'en  sordid  interest  gives  up  the  cause, 
That  mother  of  our  customs  and  our  laws. 
When  first  yon  golden  Sun  array'dthe  east, 
Small  was  the  difference  'twixt  man  and  beast ; 
With  hands,  with  nails,   with  teeth,  with  clubs 
they  fought,                              [wrought 
'Till  malice  was  improv'd,  and  deadlier  weapons 
Language  at  length,  and  words  experience  found, 
And  sense  obtain'd  a  vehicle  in  sound,     [built, 
Then  wholesome  laws  were  fram'd,and  towns  were 
And  justice  seiz'd  the  lawless  vagrant's  guilt; 
And  theft,  adultery,  and  fornication,      [fashion: 
Were  punish'd  much,    forsooth,  tho'  much  in 
"  For  long  before  fair  Helen's  fatal  charms 
Had  many  a 


Hiatus  magnus  lacrymabilis 


set  the  world  in  arms. 
But  kindly  kept  by  no  historian's  care, 
They  all,  goodlack,  have  perish'd  to  an  hair. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  yet  in  all  climes, 
There's  different  punishment  for  diff'rent  crimes. 
"Hold,blockhead,  hold — this  sure  is  not  the  way, 
For  all  alike  I'd  lash,  and  all  I'd  slay/' 
Cries  W******N,  "  if  I'd  sovereign  sway." 
Have  sovereign  sway,  and  an  imperial  robe, 
With  fury  sultanate*  o'er  halfthe  globe. 
Meanwhile,  if  I  from  each  indulgent  friend, 
Obtain  remission,  when  I  chance  t'  offend, 
Why,  in  return,  I'll  make  the  balance  even, 
And,  for  forgiving,  they  shall  be  forgiven. 

Prodideritcommissa  fide  ?  sponsumve  negarit? 
Queis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata,  laborant, 
Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;  sensus,   moresque 

repugnant 

Atqne  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater,  &  aequi. 
Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  &  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia 

propter, 

Unguibus,&  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  qua;  post  fabricaverat  usus: 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces,  sensusqtie  notarent, 
Nominaque  invenere ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  &  ponere  leges ; 
Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 
11  Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima 

belli 

Causa  :  sed  ignotis  pericrunt  mortibus  illi, 
QuosVenerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 
Viribus  editior  casdebat,  utin  grege  taurus. 

duin  tuquadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis,  neque  te  quisquam  stipator,  ineptum 
Praeter  Crispinum,  sectabitur :   &  mihi  dulces 
Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccavero  stultus,  amici  : 

*  A  word  coined  in  the  manuer  of  Mr.  War- 
kurtou. 


11  With  zeal  I'll  love,  be  courteous  e'en  to  strife. 
More  blest  than  emperors  in  private  life. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  T9 
OTHELLO,  AS  IT  WAS  .ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE- 
ROYAL  IN  DRURY-LANE,  ON  THURSDAY  THB' 
7lH  OF  MARCH,  1751,  BY  I'EIISONS  OF  DIS 
TINCTION,  FOR  THEIR  DIVERSION. 

WH  .  I.E  mercenary  actors  tread  the  stage, 
And  hireling  scribblers  lash  or  lull  the  afge, 
Our's  be  the  task  t'  instruct,  and  entertain, 
Without  one  thought  of  glory  or  of  gain. 
Virtue's  her  own — from  no  external  cause- 
She  gives,  and  she  demands  the  self-applause : 
Home  to  her  breast   she   brings  the   heart-felt 

bays, 

Heedless  alike  of  profit,  and  of  praise. 
This  now  perhaps  is  wrong — yet  this  we  know, 
'Twas  sense  and  truth  a  century  ago : 
When  Britain,  with  transcendant  glory  crown'd, 
For  high  achievements,  as  for  wit  renown'd, 
Cull'd  from  each  growing  grace  the  purest  part, 
And  cropt  the  flowers  from  every  blooming  art, 
Our  noblest  youths  would  then  embrace  the  task 
Of  comic  humour,  or  the  mystic  masque. 
'Twas  theirs  t'  encourage  worth, and  g've  to  bards 
What  now  is  spent  in  boxing  and  in  cards: 
Good    sense   their  pleasure — virtue    still  their 

guide, 

And  English  magnanimity — their  pride. 
Methinks  I  see  with  Fancy's  magic  eye, 
The  shade  of  Shakespeare,  in  yon  azure  sky. 
On  yon  high  cloud  behold  the  bard  advance, 
Piercing  all  Nature  with  a  single  glance : 
In  various  attitudes  around  him  stand 
The  Passions,  waiting  for  his  dread  command. 
First  kneeling  Love  before  his  feet  appears, 
And  musically  s:ghing  melts  in  tears. 
Near  him  fell  Jealousy  with  fury  burns, 
And  into  storms  the  amorous  breathing  turns  j 
Then  Hope  with  heavenward  look,  and  Joy  draw* 

near, 
While  palsied  Terrour  trembles  in  the  rear. 

Such  Shakespeare's  train  of  horrour  and  de- 
And  such  we  hope  to  introduce  to-night,     [light, 
Bui,  if,  though  just  in  thought,  we  fail  in  fact, 
And  good  intention  ripens  not  to  act. 
Weigh  our  design,  your  censure  still  defer, 
When  truth's  in  view  'tis  glorious  e'en  to  err. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN    BY   DESDEMONA. 

I  RUR  woman  to  the  last — my  peroration. 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation  ; 
To  show  the  present  and  the  age  to  come* 
We  may  be  chok'd,  but  -never  can  be  dumb:  • 
Well  now  methinks,  I  see  you  all  run  out, 
And  haste  away  to  lady  Bragwell's  rout; 
•Each  modish  sentiment  to  hear  and  weigh, 
Of  those  who  nothing  think,  and  all  things  say. 

11  Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libentery 
Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rcgebeatus. 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


Prudella  first  in  parody  begins, 

(for  nonsense  and  buffoonery  are  twins) 

"  Can  beaux  the  court  for  theatres  exchange? 

I  swear  by  Heaven    'tis  strange,    'tis  passing 

strange  ; 

And  very  whimsical,  and  mighty  dull, 
And  pitiful,  and  wond'rous  pitiful: 
I  wish  I  had  not  heard  it"; — blessed  dame ! 
Whene'er  she  speaks  her  audience  wish  the  same. 
Next  Neddy  Nicely — "  Fye,  O  fye,  good  lack, 
A  nasty  man  to  make  his  face  all  black." 
Then  lady  Stiffneck  shows  her  pious  rage, 
And  wonders  \re  shou'd  act — upon  a  stage. 
"  Why,  ma'am,"  says  Coquetilla,  "  a  disgrace? 
Merit  in  any  form  may  show  her  face : 
In  this  dull  age  the  male  things  ought  to  play, 
To  teach  them  what  to  do,  and  what  to  say." 
In  short,  they  all  with  diff'rc-nt  cavils  cram  us, 
And  only  are  unanimous  to  damn  us : 
But  still  there  are  a  fair  judicious  few, 
Who  judge  unbiass'd,  and  with  cfandour  view; 
Who  value  honesty,  though  clad  in  buff, 
And  wit,  though  dress'd  in  an  old  English  ruff. 
Behold  them  here — T  beaming  sense  descry, 
Shot  from  the  living  lustre  of  each  eye. 
Such  meaning  smiles  each  blooming  face  adorn, 
As  deck  the  pleasure-painted  brow  of  morn  ; 
And  show  the  person  of  each  matchless  fair, 
Though  rich  to  rapture,  and  above  compare, 
Is,  ev'n  with  all  the  skill  of  Heav'n  designed, 
But  an  imperfect  image  of  their  mind ; 
While  chastity  unblemish'd  and  unbrib'd 
Adds  a  majestic  mien  that  scorns  to  be  describ'd: 
Such  we  will  vaunt,  and  only  such  as  these, 
'Tis  our  ambition,  and  our  fame  to  please. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  APPRENTICE. 

(Enters reading  a  Play  Bill.) 

A  VERY  pretty  bill — as  I'm  alive ! 
The  part  of — nobody — by  Mrs.  Clive  \ 
A  paltry  scribbling  fool — to  leave  me  out— 
He'll  say,  perhaps — he  thought  I  cou'd  not  spout. 
Malice  and  envy  to  the  last  degree! 
And  why  ? — 1  wrote  a  farce  as  well  as  he, 
And  fairly  ventur'd  it — •without  the  aid 
Of  prologue  dress'd  in  black,  and  face  in  mas 
querade  ; 

Oh!  Pit — have  pity — see  how  Pmdisriiay'df 
Poor  soul !  this  canting  stuff  will  never  do. 
Unless  like  Bayes  he  bring  his  hangman  too. 
But  granting  that  from  these  some  obsequies, 
Some  pickings  to  our  bard  in  black  arise; 
Should  your  applause  to  joy  convett  liis  fear, 
As  Pallas  turns  to  feast — Lardella's  bier  ; 
Yet  'twould  have  been  a  better  scheme  by  half 
T  have  thrown  his  weeds  aside,  and  learnt  with 

me  to  laugh. 

I  cou'd  have  shown  him,  had  he  been  inclin'd, 
A  spouting  junto  of  the  female  kind. 
There  dwells  a  milliner  in  yonder  row, 
Well  dress'd,  full  *oic'd,and  nobly  built  for  show, 
Who,  when  in  rage  she  scolds  at  Sue  and  Sarah, 
Pamn'Ujdamn'd  dissembler  ! — thinks  she's  more 


She  has  a  daughter  too  that  deals  in  lace, 
And  sings — O  ponder  well — and  Chevy  Chase, 
And  fain  wou'd  fill  the  fair  Ophelia's  place. 
And  in  her  cock'd  up  halt,  and  gown  ef  cambtet, 
Presumes   on    something — touching    the    lord 

Hamlet. 

A  cousin  too  she  has  with  squinting  eyes, 
With  waddling  gait.and  voice  Ifke  London  Cries; 
Who  for  the  stage  too  short  by  half  a  story, 
Acts  LadyTownly — -thus — in  all  her  glory. 
And  while  she's  traversing  her  scanty  room, 
Cries — "  Lord!  my  lord, what  can  I  do"  at  home!'* 
In  short,  we've  girls  enough  for  all  the  fellows, 
The  nmting,  whining,  starting,  and  the  jealous,- 
The  Hotspurs,  Romeos,  Hamlets,  and  Othetlos. 
Oh  !  little  do  these  silly  people  know, 
What  dreadful  trials — actors  undergo. 
M}'self— who  nfost  in  harmony  delight, 
Am  scolding  here  from  morning  until  nisht. 
Then  take  advice  from  me,  ye  giddy  things, 
Ye  royal  mi! liners,  ye apron'd  kings; 
Young  men  beware,  and  shuA'our  slippery  ways. 
Study  arithmetic,  and  shun  our  plays; 
Anil  you,  ye  girls,  let  not  onr  tinsel  train 
Enchant  your  eyes,  and  turn  £ouf  fnadd'nin0' 

brain ; 

Be  timely  wise,  for  oh  !  be  sure  of  this ; 
A  shop,  with  virtue,  is  the  height  of  bliss. 


EPtLOGtti 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SHUTER,  AT  COVENT-GARDEN, 

THE  PLAY  OF  THE  CONSCIOUS  LOVERS,  ACTED  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  T#E  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  FOR 
LYING-IN  WOMEN,  1195,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  Or 
A  MAN-MIDWIFE.  •-''" 

( Entert with  a child.) 

WHOE'ER  begot  thee,   has  no  cause  to  blush : 
Tliou'rt  a  braye  chopping  boy,  (child  cries J  nay/ 

hush !  hush  (  hush ! 

A  workman,  faith !  a  man  of  rare  discretion, 
A  friend  to  Britain,  and  to  our  profession : 
With  face  so  chubby,  and  with  looks' so  glad, 
O  rare  roast  beef  of  England-1— here's  a  lad ! 

(Shmcthim  to  the  Company.} 
(Child  makes  a  noise  again. ) 
Xtry  if  you  once  begin  to  puke  and  cough, 
Go  to  the  nurse.-    Within ! — here  take  him  off. 
Well,  Heav'n  be  praised,  it  is  a  peopling  age, 
Thanks  to  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage  ; 
But  not  to  th'  army — that's  not  worth  a  farthing,- 
The  captains  go  too  much  to  Covent  Garden, 
Spoil  many  a  girl, — but  seldom  make  a  mother, 
They  foil  us  one  way^-but  we  have  them  t'otner. 
(Shakes  a  box  of  fills./ 
The  nation  prospers  by  Such  joyous  souls, 
Hence  smokes  my  table,  hence  my  chariot  rolls. 
Tho'  some  snug  jobs,  from  surgery  may  spring, 
Man-mid wifry,  man-midw'rTry's  the  thing ! 
Lean  shou'd  I  be,  e'en  as  my  own  anatomy, 
By  mere  cathartics  and  6y  plain  phlebotomy. 
Well,  Ix'sidVs  gain,  besidesthe  poVrto  please, 
Besides  the  music  of  such  birds  as  these,- 

(Shakes a  purse./ 
[t  is  a  joy  refitf  d,  irnmix'd  and  pure, 
To  hear  ths  praises  of  the  grateful  poor. 
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This  day  comes  honest  Taffy  to  tny  house, 
**  Cot  pless  her,  her  has  sav'd  herpoy  and  spouse; 
Her  sav'd  her  Gwinnifrid,  or  death  had  swallow'd 
her,  [Cadwallader." 

Tho'  creat  crand   creat  crand   crand  child   of 
Cries  Patrick  Touzl'em,  "  I  am  bound  to  pray. 
You've  sav'd  my  Sue  in  your  same  physic  way, 
And  further  shall  I  thank  you  yesterday." 
Then  Sawney  came  and  thank'd  me  for  my  love, 
(I  very  readily  excus'd  his  glove) 
He  bless'd  the  mon,  e'en  by  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
''Who  car'd  his  bonny  beam  and  blithsome  lass." 


But  merriment  and  mimicrywipart, 
Thanks  to  each  bounteous  hand  and  geji'rous 

heart 

Of  those,  who  tenderly  take  pity's  part ; 
Who  in  good-natur'd  acts  can  sweetly  grieve, 
Swift  to  lament,  but  swifter  to  relieve. 
Thanks  to  the  lovely  fair  ones,  types  of  Heaven, 
Who  raise  and  beautify  the  bounty  given ; 
But  chief  to  '  him  in  whom  distress  confides, 
Who  o'er  this  noble  plan  so  gloriously  presides. 

1  The  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Northumber* 
land. 


DE    ARTE    CRITICA. 

A  LATIN  VERSION  OF 
MR.  POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

Kecmeanimi  fallit 

Difficile  illustrare  Latinis  versibus  esse 

(Multa  no  vis  verb;  s  praesertim  cum  sit  agendum) 

Propter  egestatem  linguae,  &  rerum  novitatem. 

LUCRET. 


DE  ARTE  CRITICA.  I 

PICTHJ  difficile  est,  an  sit  dementia  major 
Egisse  invita  vatem  criticumne  Minerva; 
Ille  tamen  certe  veniatibi  dignior  errat 
Qui  Jassat,  quam  qui  setiucit  in  avia,  sensus. 
jsiunt,  qui  absurda  cauuut ;  sed  enim  stultissima 

stultos 

Quam  longe  exuperat  critioorum  natio  vates ; 
pe  solum  exhibuit  quondam,  melioribus  annis 
Natus  hebes,  ridendum;  at  nuuc  iuusa  improba 

prolem 

Innumeram  gignit,  quas  mox  sermone  soluto 
jEquiparet  stolidos  versus,  certetqne  stupendo. 

Nobis  judicium,  veluti  quae  dividit  horas 
Machina,  construitur,  motus  non  omnibus  idem, 
Jspn  pretium,  regit   usque  tamcu  sua  quemque. 

Poetas 

JDivite  perpaucos  vena  donavit  Apollo, 
Et  criticis  recte  sapere  est  rarissima  virtus ; 
Arte  in  utrsjque  nitent  felices  indole  soli, 
Musaque  quos  placido  nascenteslumine  vidit. 
Ille  alios  molius,  qui  inclaruit  ipse,  docebit, 
Jureque  quam  meruit,  poterit  tribuisse  coronam. 
Scriptores  (fateor)  fidunt  propriae  nimis  orti, 
Nonne  autem  criticos  pravus  favor  urget  ibidem? 
At  vero  propius  s,i  stemus,  cuique  fatendum  est, 
Judicium  quoddam  Natura  inseverit  olim  ; 
Ilia  diem  certe  dubiam  diffundere  callet 
Et,  strictim  descripta  licet,  sibi  linea  constat 
Sed  minimum  ut  specimen,  quod  pictor  doctus 

adumbrat, 

Deterius  tibi  tiat  eo  mage,  quo  mage  vi!em 
Inducas  isti  fucum,  sic  men' is  honest ae 
Doctrina  effigiem  maculabit  pravadecoram. 
Jiis  inter  caecas  incus  illaqueata  scbolarum 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

'fis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this, " 
Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose, 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 


Tis  with  our  judgments  as  onr  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share; 
Both  must  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their  light. 
These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
1  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true  ; 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too? 

Yet  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find, 
1  Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind; 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimm'ring  light ; 
The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right. 

1  Qui  scribitartificiose,abaliis commode  scrip- 
ta  facile  intelligere  poterit. 

Cic.  ad  Herenn.  b.  4. 

*  Omnes  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  ulla  arte, 
aut  ratione,  quae  sintin  artibusac  rationibus  rec 
ta  ac  prava  dijudicant, 

Cic,  de  Orat.  lib.  3. 


SMART'S  POEMS. 


Ambages  errat,  stolidisquesupervenit  illis 
(Diis  aliter  visuin  est)  petulantia.     Perdere  sen 
•   sum  [Pindun 

Communem  hi  sudant,   dum  frustra  ascender 
Conantur,  mox,  ut  se  defensoribus  ipsis 
Utantur,  eritici  quoque  fiunt :  omnibus  idem 
Ardor  scribendi,  studio  hi  rival  is  aguntur, 
Illis  invalida  eunuchi  violentia  gliscit. 
Ridendiproprium  est  fatuis  cacoethes,  amantque 
Turbae  perpetuo  sese  immiscere  jocosae, 
IMaevius  invitodum  sudat  Apolline,  mnlti 
Pingue  opus  exuperant  (si  diis  placet)  emendando. 


Sunt^qni  belli  homines  primo,    turn  deinde 

poetae, 

Mox  critici  evasere,  meri  turn  deniqne  stulti. 
Est,  qui  nee  criticum  nee  vatem  reddit,  inersque 
Ut  mulus  medium    quoddain  est  asinum  inter 
equumque.  [entum 

Bellula  semi-hominum   vix  poene  elements  sci- 
Primulagens  horumest,  premiturquibus  Anglia, 

quantum 

Imperfecta  scatent  ripis  animalcula  Nili, 
Futile,  abortivum  genus,  &propenominisexpers, 
Usque  adeo  aequivoca  est,   e  qua    generantur, 

origo. 

JIos  centum  nequeunt  lingua?  numerare,  nee  una 
Unias  ex  ipsis,  quae  centum  sola  fatiget. 

At  tu  qui  lamam  simul  exigis  atque  redonas 
Pro  meritis,  criticique  affectasnobile  nomen. 
Metitorte  ipsum,  prudensqiieexpenditoquac  sit 
Judicii,  ingenii  tibi,  doctrir.aeque  facultas  ; 
Si  qua  profunda  nimis,  cauto  vitentor,  &  ista 
Linea,  qua  coeuut  stupor  ingeniutnque,  notator. 
Qui  finem  imposuit  rebus  Deus  omnibus  aptum, 
Humani  vanum  ingenii  restrinxit  acumen, 
fiualis  ubi  oceani  vis  nostra  irrumpit  in  arva, 
Time  desolaf as  alibi  denudat  arenas ; 
Sic  animae  reminiscendi  dum  copia  restat, 
pmsilii  gravioris  abegt  plerumque  potestas ; 
Ast  ubi  Phantasiaa  fulgent  radiantia  tela, 
IVinemosyne  teneris  cum  formis  victa  liquescit. 
Ingenia  tantum  Musa  uni  sufficit  una, 
Tanta  ars  est,  tantilla  scientia  nostra  videtur  : 
JsTon  solum  ad  certas  artes  astricta  sequendas, 
Scepe  has  non  nisi  quadam  in  simplice  partese- 

quatur. 

Deperdas  partos  utcunque  iabore  triumphos, 
Dum  plures,  regum  instar,  aves  acqnirere  laurosj 
Sed  sua  tractatu  facilis  provincia  cuique  est, 
Si  non,  que  pulchre  sciat,  ut  vulgaria,  temnat. 

Natoram  sequere  imprimis,  atque  illiusaequa, 
Judicium  ex  norma  fingas,  quae  nescia  flecti  r 
jlla  etenim,  sine  labe  micans,  ab  origine  diva, 
Clara,  constanti,  lustrantique  omnia  luce, 
Vitamque,  speciemqne,  &  vires  omnibus  addat, 
Et  fons,  &  finis  simul,  atque  criterion  artis. 
Quaerit  opes  ex  hoc  thesauro  ars,  &  sine  pompa 
Praesidet,  &  nullas  turbas  facit  inter  agendum. 
Talis  vividavis  formoso  in  corpore  mentis, 
Laetitiam  toti  inspirans  &  robora  massae, 
Ordinal  &  motus,  &  nervos  sustinet  omnes, 
Inter  opus  varium  tamen  ipsa  abscondita  fallit. 
Sa;pe  is,  cui  magnum  iugehium  Deus  addidit, 

idem 

Indigus  est  majoris,  ut  hoc  bene  calleat  uti ; 
Jngcnium  nain  judiuo  vdut  uxor  habendum est 


But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  trac'd, 
Is  by  ill-colouring  but  the  more  disgrac'd, 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defac'd. 
Fome  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  schools,    • 
And   some  made  coxcombs,  Nature  meant  but 

fools. 

In  search  of  wit,  those  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence. 
Each  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 
Or  with  a  rival's,  or  an  eunuch's  spile. 
All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride, 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side  : 
If  Mffivius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite, 
There  are,  who  judge  still  worse  thr.n  he  can 

write. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turn'd  critics  next:  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 
Some  neither  can  for  wits  or  critics  pass, 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse,  nor  ass. 
Those  half-learn'd  witlings  num'rousin  our  isle, 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Unfinish'd  things  o:ie  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal ; 
To  tell  rem,  wou'd  a  hundred  tongues  require, 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tite. 


But  you  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  arid  your  own  reach  to  kno\r, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go. 
Lahch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense   and  dulness 

meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit, 
And  wisely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending  wit.' 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains. 
Thus  in  the  soul,  while  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  pow'rof  understanding  fails ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit: 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
STot  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confin'd  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before. 
3y  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more, 
iach  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchang'd,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  ijoul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains  ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effect,  remains. 
There  are  whom  Heav'n  has  blest  with  store  of- 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ;  [wit, 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife,        [wife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  mau  and 
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Atque  viro,  cui  fas  ut  pareat,  usque  repugnat. 
Musae  quadrupedem  labor  est  inhibere  capistro, 
Piaecipites  r<-gere,  atnon  ijritare  volatus. 
Pegasus,  instar  equi  generosi,  grandior  ardet 
Cum  sentit  retinacula,  nobiliorque  tuetur. 

Regula  quseque  vetus  lantum  observata  peritis 
Non  inventa  f'uit  criticis,  debetque  pvofecto 
Naturae  ascribi,  sed  enim  quam  lima  polivitj 
Nullas  naturae  divina  monarchia  leges, 
Exceptis  solum  quas  sanxevit  ipsa,  veretur. 

Qualibus,  audistin'  resonatceleberrima  normis 
Graecia.seu  doctuin  premit,  indulgetve  furorem  ? 
Ilia  stiossistit  I'arnassi  in  vertice  natos, 
Et,  quibiis  ascendere  docet,  salebrosa  viarum, 
Sublimique  manu  dona  immortalja  monstrat, 
Atque  aequis  reliquos  procedere  passibns  urget* 
Sic  magnisdoctrina  exexemplaribus.hausta, 
Sumit  ab  hisce,   quod    haec  duxerunt   ab  Jove 

summo. 

Ingenuus  judex  musarum  ventilat  ignes, 
Et  fretus  ratione  docet  praeceptaplacendi. 
Ars  critica  officiosa  Caiiicenae  servit,  &  ornat 
Egregias  veneres,   pluresque  irretitamautes. 
Nunc  veio  docti  longe  diversa  sequentes, 
Contempt!  dominze,  vilem  petieie  ministram  ; 
Propriaque  in  miseros  verterunt  tela  poetas, 
JDiscipulique  suos  pro  more  odeie  magistros. 
Hand  aliter  sane  nostrates  pbarmacopolae 
Ex  medicum  crevit  quibus  ars  plagiaria  chartis, 
Audaces  errorum  adhibent  sine  mente  medelas, 
Et  verse  Hippucratis  jactant  convicia  proli. 
Hi  veterum  authorum  scriptis  vescuntur,  &  ipsos 
Vermiculos,  &  tempos  edax  vicere  vorando. 
Stultitia  simplex  ille,  &.  sine  divite  vena, 
Carmina  quo  iiant  pacto  miserabile  narrat. 
Doctrinam    ostentans,   mentem    alter    perdidit 

omnem, 

Atque  alter  nodis  vafer  implicat  enodando. 
Tu  quicunque  cupis  judex  procedere  recte, 
Fac  veteris  cujusque  stylus  discatur  ad  unguem  j 
Fabula,  materics,  quo  tendat  pagina  qusevis ; 
Patna,  religio  qua3  sint,  queis  moribus  aevuin  : 
Si  non  intuitu  cimcta  haec  complecteris  uno, 
Scurra,  cavilator — criticus  mihinonerisuriquam. 
Ilias  esto  tibi  studium,  tibi  sola  voluptas, 
Perque  diem  lege,  per  noctes  meditare  serenas  ; 
Hinc  tibi  judicium,  hinc  ortum  scntentia  ducat, 
Musarumquenndas  fontem  bibe  laetus  ad  ipsum. 
Ipse  suorum  operum  sit  commentator,  &  author, 
Maeonidisve  legas  interprete  scripta  Marwne. 
Cum  caneret  primum  parvus  Maro  bella  viros- 

que, 

Jifec  monitor  Phoebus  tremulasjam  velleret  aures, 
Legibus  immunem  criticis  se  forte  putabat, 
Nil  nisi  naturam  archetypam  dignatus  adire: 
Sed  si iii til  ac  caute  mentem  per  singula  volvit, 
Naturam  invenit,  quacunque  invenit  Homerum 
Victus,  &  attonitus,  malesani  desinit  ausi, 
Jamque  laboratum  in  numerum  vigil  omnia  cogit 
Cultaque  Aristotelis  metitur  carmina  norma. 
Hinc  veterum  discas  prascepta  vererjer,  illos 
Sectator,  sic  Naturam  sectaberjs  ipsam. 


Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur,  the  Muse's  steed  ; 
lestrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed  j 
'he  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse, 
Shows   most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his 

course. 

Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  notdevis'd, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodiz'd  : 
Mature,  like  monarchy,  is  but  restrain'd 
3y  the  same  laws,  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how  learn'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  in-, 

dites, 

When  to  suppress,  and  when  indulge  ourflightsf 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd, 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  patbs  they  trod, 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  th'  immortal  prize, 
And  urg'd  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  3  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv'n, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  deriv'd  from  Heai 
The  generous  critic  fann'd  the  poet's  fire,      [v'n. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  prov'd, 
To  dress  hercharms,  and  make  her  more  belov'd: 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  stray'd  : 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress  woo'd  the  maid  : 
Against  the  poets  their  own  charms  they  turn'd. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  learn'd, 
So  modern  'pothecaries  taught  the  art, 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey, 
Nor  time,  nor  moths e'erspoi I'd  so  much  as  they. 
Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  should  be  made  j 
These  lose  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  cou  rse  woti'd 
Know  welleach  ancient's  proper  character, [steer. 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  of  ev'ry  page, 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age  : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticize. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day  and  meditate  by  night,  [bring. 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  notions 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
Or  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  muse. 

*  When  first  young  Maro  sung  of  kings  and 

wars, 

Ere  warning  Phoebus  touch'd  his  trembling  ears, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law, 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorn'd  to  drawj 
But  when  t'  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  H<>   .er  were,  he  found,  the  same; 
Convinc'd,  amaz'd,  he  checks  the  bold  design, 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlook'd  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem, 
To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  them. 

i  Nee  enim  artibus  editis  factum  est  ut  argu> 
menta  invenireiims,  sed  dicta  sunt  omnia  ante- 
quam  preciperentur,  mox  ea  scriptores  obser 
vata  &  collecta  ediderunt. 

QUINIIL. 

*  Cum  canerem  reges  &  praelia,    Cymhius 
aurem— Vellit. 

VIRG.  Eci.  6, 
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At  vero  virtus  restat  jam  plurima,nullo 
Describenda  modo,  nullaque  parabilis  arte, 
Kain  felix  tarn  fortunaest,  quam  cura  canendi. 
Mnsicam  in  hoc  reddit  divina  poesis,  utrainquc 
Multas  ornant  veneres,  quas  verbis  pingere  non 

est, 

Cuasque  attingere  nil  nisi  summa  peritia  possit. 
Regola  quandocunque  minus  dift'usa  videtur, 
(Quuni  tantum  ad  propriam  coilinet  singula  me- 
Si  jnt>do  consiliis  inserviat  ulla  juvandis         [t&m) 
Apta  lieentia,  lex  enim  ista  liccntia  fiat. 
Atque  ita  quo  citius  procedat,  calle  reliqto 
Communi  musae  sonipes  bene  devius  erret. 
Accidit  iriterdiun,  ut  scriptores  ingenium  ingens 
ETehatadculpainegregiam.maculasquemicantes 
Qnas  nemo  criticoruni  audet  detergere  figat ; 
Aecidit  ut  linquat  vulgaria  ciaustra  furore 
JIagnanimo,  rapiatque  solutum  lege  decoreni, 
fiui,  qiumi  judicium  non  intercedat,  ad  ipsuin 
Cor  propcrat,  finesque  illic  simul  obtinetomnes. 
Ilaud  aliter si  forte  jugo  speculamar  aprico, 
Luminibus  res  arrident,  quas  Daedalatellus 
Paicior  ostentare  solet,  velut,  ardua  montis 
Asperitas,  scopulive  exesi  pendulus  horror. 
Cura  tamen  semper  tnagna  est  adhibenda  poesi, 
Atque  hie  cum  ratione  insaniat  author,  oportet : 
Ejt,  quamvis  veteres  pro  tempore  jura  refigunt, 
Et  leges  violare  suas  regaliter  audent, 
Tucaveas,  moneo,  quisquisnuncscribis,  &  ipsam 
Si  legem  frangas,  memor  ejus  respice  finem. 
Hoc  semper  tamen  evites,  nisi  te  gravis  urget 
Jtodus,  praimonstrantque  authorum  exempla  pri- 
Ki  fccias,  criticus  totam  implacabilis  iram[oruoi. 
Exercet,  turpique  nota  tibi  nomen  inurit. 

Sed  non  me  latuere,  qnibus  sua  liberiores 
Has  veterum  veneres  vitio  dementia  vertit. 
Etquaedam  tibi  sign'a  quidem  monstrosa  videntur, 
Jji  per  se  vel  perpendas,  propriorave  lustres, 
Cinse  recta  cum  constituas  in  luce  locoque, 
Pormam  conciliat  distantia  justa  venustam. 
Non  aciem  semper  belli  dux  callidus  artis 
Instruit  aequaliserieordinibusque  decoris, 
Sed  se  temporibusque  locoque  accomodat,  agmen 
Celando  jam,  jamque  fugne  simulachra  ciendo. 
Mentitur  speciem  erroris  saepe  astus,  &  ipse 
Soiiiuiat  emunctus  judex,  non  dormit  Homerus. 
Aspice,  laurus.  adhucantiquis  vernat  in  aris, 
Quas  rabidae  violare  manus  non  amplius  audent  j 
Ftammarmn  a  rabie  tutas,  Stygiasque  veneno 
Invidix,  Martisque  minis  &  morsibus  a^vi. 
Bocta  caterva,  viden  !  fert  ut  fragrantia  tluira; 
Audin  omnigenis  resonant  praeconia  linguis  ! 
Laudes  usque  adeo  meritas  vox  quaeque  i  ependal 
HumaniqUe  simnl  generis  chorus  omnis  adesto. 
Salvete,  O  vates  !  nati  melioribusannis, 
Ulunus  Sc,  immoitale  xtetnx  laudis  adeptt ! 
tiueisjuvenescit  honoslongo  maturior  aevo, 
Diticr  ut  diffundit  aquas,  dum  defluit  amnis  ! 
V6s  populi  mundique  cauent,  sacra  nomina,  quos 

jam 

Inventrix  (sic  diis  visum  est)  non  contigit  a^tas  ! 
Pars  aliqua,  o  utinam  !  sacio  scintillet  ab  igne 
Jlli ;  qui  vestra,  est  extrema  &  humillima  proles  ! 
(Qui  longe  sequiter  vos  debilioribus  alis 
Lector  magnanimns,  sedenim,  sed  scriptor  inau- 
Sic  critici  vani,  me  prtccipiente,  priores       [dax) 
Mirari,  arbitrioque  suo  dif&dere  discant. 


Some  beauties  yet,  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry,  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
1  If  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
ome  lucky  license  answers  to  the  full 
Th'  intent  propos'd,  that  licence  is  a  rule. 
]"u us  Pegasus  a.  n<  arer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend  ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace"beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
Which,   without  passing  through  the  judgment, 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains,    [gaina 
In  prospects  thus  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  o'f  Nature's  common  order  rise, 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 
Hut  care  and  poetry  must  still  be  had, 
It  asks  discretion  ev'n  in  running  mad. 
And  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 
(As  kings  dispense   with  laws  themselves  have 
Moderns  beware  !  or  if  you  mustorTend     [made) 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end. 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compel  I'd  by  need, 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse, 
Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 
I  know  there  are,    to    whose    presumptuous 

thoughts 

Those  freer  beauties,  ev'n  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figured  monstrous,  and  mis-shap'd  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light,  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display, 
His  pow'rsin  equiil  ranks,  and  fair  anay  ; 
But  with  th'  occasion,  and  the  place  comply,- 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  sometimes  seem  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-devouring  age.       [bring 
See,  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  their  incense 
Hear  in  all  tongues  consenting  peeans  fing  ! 
In  praise  so  just,  let  ev'ry  voice  be  join1*! ; 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind  ! 
Hail,  bards  triumphant  !   born  in  happier  days. 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down  enlarging  as  they  flow  ! 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  ! 
Oh  !  rnay  some  spark  of  your1  celestial  fire 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings  from  far  pursues  your  flights, 
(,'lows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes) 
To  teach  yain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T'admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own. 

*  Neque  tarn  sancta  snnt  ista  praecepta,  sed 
hoc  quicquid  est,  utilitas  excogitavit;  non  ne-. 
gabo  auteni,  sic  utile  est  plemmque ;  verum  si 
cadem  ilia  nobis  aliud  suadebit  utilitas,  hanc,  re» 
lictis  magistrorum  autoritatibus,  sequemur. 

QUINT,  lib.  2,  cap.  13. 


POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM  IN  LATIN. 


Omnibus  ex  causis,  qua?  animum  corrumpere 

junctis 

Viribus,  humanumquesolentobtundere  acumen, 
Pingue caput solita  est  momento  impel  tere  su mmo 
SUiltitiae  semper  cognata  superbia  ;  quantum 
Mentis  nascenti  fata  invidere,  profuso 
Tafttmn  sttbsidio  fastus  superaddere  gaudent ; 
Narn  veluti   in  membris,   sic  szcpe    animabus, 

inanes 

Exundant  vice '  spirituum,  vice  sanguinis  aurae 
Suppetias  inopi  venitalma  superbia  menti, 
Atque  per  immensum  capitis  se  extendit  inane  ! 
Quod  si  recta  valet  ratio  bane  dispergere  nubem 
Naturae  veriquediessincera  refulget. 
CuiciHique  est  animus penitus  cognoscere  culpas, 
Nee  sibi,  nee  sociis  credat,  verum  omnibus  aurem 
Commodet,  apponatque  inimica  opprobria  lucro. 
Ne  musae  invigiles  mediocriter,  aut  fuge  fontem 
Castalium  omnino,  aut  haustu  te  prolue  pleno  : 
Istias  laticis  tibi  mens  abstemia  torpet 
Ebria,  sobrietasque  redit  revocata  bibendo. 
Intuitu  musa;  primo,  novitateque  capta 
Aspirat  doctrinse  ad  culmina  summa  juventiis 
Intrepida,  &  quoniam  tune  mens  est   arcta,  suo- 
Omnia  metitur  modulo  ,  male  lippa  labores  [que 
Pon£  secuturos  oculis  non  aspicitaequis  : 
Mox  autem  attonitsejam  jamque  scientia  menti 
Crebrescit  variata  modis  sine  limitemiris  ! 
Sic  ubi  desertis  conscendere  vallibus  Alpes 
Aggredimur,  nubesque  humiles  calcare  videmur, 
Protinus  aetemas  superasse  nives,  &  in  ipso 
Invenisse  viaslsEtamurlimiue  finem  : 
His  vero  exactis  tacito  terrore  stupemus 
Durum  crescentem  magis  &.  magis  usque  laborem, 
Jam  longus  tandem  prospectus  Isesa  t'atigat 
Lumiua,  dum  colles  assurgunt  undique  fasti 
Collibus,  impositaeque  emergunt  Alpibus  Alpes. 

Ingetiiosa  leget  judex  perfectus  eadem 
Qua  vates  scripsit  studiosus  opuscula  cura, 
Totum  perpendet,  censorque  estparcus,  ubi  ardor 
Exagitat  naturae  animos  &  concitat  oestrum  j 
Nee  tarn  servili  generosa  libidine  mutet 
Gaudia,  quae  bibulae  menti catus  ingerit  author, 
Verum  stagnantis  mediocriacarmiua  musaa, 
Quae  reptant  sub  lima  &  certa  lege  stupescunt, 
Quae  torpent  uno  erroris  secura  tenore, 
Hcecequidemnequeoeulpare — &  dormio  tantum. 
Ingenii,  veluti  naturae,  non  tibi  constant 
Illecebroe  forma,  quae  certis  partibus  insit  ; 
Nam  te  non  reddit  labiumve  ooulusve  venustum, 
Sed  charitum  cumulus,  collectaque  tela  decoris. 
Sic  ubi  lustramus  perfectam  insigniter  aedetn, 
(Quae  Romam  splendore,  ipsumque  ita  perculit 

orbem) 

Laeta  diu  non  ulla  in  simplice  parte  morantur 
Lumina,  sed  sese  per  totum  errantia  pascunt ; 
Nil  longum  latumve  nimis,  nil  altius  aequo 
Cernitur,  illustris  nitor  omnibus,  omnibus  ordo. 

Quod  consummatum  est  opus  omni  ex  parte, 

nee  usquam 

Nunc  exstat,  nee  erat,  nee  erit  labentibus  annis. 
Quas  sibi  proponat  metas  adverte,  poeta        [est, 
Ultra  aliquid  sperare,  illas  si  absolvat,  jniquum 

!  Animalium  scilicet. 
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Of  all  the  causes  which  coaspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind: 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 
She  gives,  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls  we  find,        [wind  : 
What  wants  in  blood   and  spirits,  swell'd  with 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense  ! 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day ; 
Trust  not  yourself  by  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend — and  ev'ry  foe. 


A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 
But  more  advanc'd,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'erthe  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  lastj 
But  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labour  of  the  lengthen'd  way, 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wond'ring  eyesf 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

6  A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ, 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the 

mind ;  ^ 

Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant,  dull  delight, 
The  gen'rous  pleasure  to  be  chann'd  with  wit : 
But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
That  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  temper  keep, 
-We  cannot  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sleep. 
In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  notth'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts  : 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  nor  eye,  we  beauty  call,          .  i» 
But  the  joint  force,  and  full  result  of  all. 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  e'en  thine,  ORome  ! 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes ;      [pear  ; 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  ap- 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  ev'iy  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  j 

6  Diligenter  legendum  est,  ac  pene  ad  scri- 
bendi  sollicitudinem  ;  nee  per  partes  modo  scru- 
tanda  sunt  oninia  ;  sed  periectus  liber  utique  eg 
iutegro  resumendus. 

QlilNTII., 
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Si  recta  rationc  utatnr,  consilioque 
Perfecto,  missis  maculis,  vos  plaudite  clatno. 
Accidit,  ut  valc-s,  veluti  vafer  Aulicus,  erret 
Scepius  errgrem,  ut  vitet  graviora,  minorem. 
Neglige,  quas  criticus,  verborum  futilis  auceps, 
Leges  edicit :   nugas  nescire  decorum  est. 
Artis  cujusdam  tantum  auxiliaris  amantes 
Partem  aliquam  pleYique  colunt  vice  totius ;  illi 
Multa  crepant  de  judicio,  nihilominus  istam 
Stultitiam,  sua  quam  sententia  laudat,  adorant. 

Quixotus  quondam,  si  vera  est  fabula,  cuidam 
Occnrrens  vati,  criticum  certamen  inivit 
Docta  citans,  graviterque  tuens,  tanquam  arbiter 

alter 

Dennisius,  Graii  moderatus  fraena  theatri ; 
Acriter  id  dein  asseruit,  stultum  esse  hebetemque, 
Quisquis  Aristotelis  posset  contemnere  leges. 
Quid  ? — talem  comitem  nactiis  feliciter  author, 
Mox  tragicum,  quod  composuit,  proferre  poema 
Incipit,  et  critici  scitari  oracnla  tanti. 
Jain  /*v9ov  ra,  waGu,  r'TiSn  wpo{3An;u,«,  Awiyque  & 
Caetera  de  genere  hoc  eqtiiti  describat  hianti, 
Quse  cuncta  ad  norman  quadrarent,  inter  agen 
dum 

Si  tantum  prudens  certamen  omitteret  author. 
"  Quid  vero  certamen  omittes  ?"  excipitheros; 
Sic  veneranda  Sophi  suadent  documenta.  "  Quid 
ergo,  [oportet," 

Armigerumque,equitumque,cohorsscenamintret, 
FoFsan,  at  ipsa  capax  non  lantse  scena  catervae 

est: 
"  (Edificave  aliam — vel  apertis  utere  campis." 

Sic  ubi  supposito  morosa  superbia  regnat 
Judicio,  criticaeque  tenent  fastidia  curs 
Vana locum,  curto  modulo  aestimat  omnia  censor, 
Atque  modo  perversus  in  artibus  errat  eodem, 
Moribus  ac  multi,  dum  parte  laboratin  uni. 
Sunt,  qui  nil  sapiant,  salibus  nisi  quseque  rc- 

dundet 

Pagina,  perpetuoque  nitet  distincta  lepore, 
Kil  aptum  soliti  justumve  requirere,  late 
Si  micet  ingenii  chaos,  incliscretaque  moles. 
Nudas  naturae  veneres,  vivumque  decorem 
Fingere,  qui  nequeunt,  quoruudam  exempla  se- 
cuti  [auri, 

Pictorum,  baud  gemmis  parcunt,haud  sumptibus 
Ut  sese  abscondat  rutilis  inscitia  velis. 
Vis  veri  ingenii,  natura  est  cultior,  id  quod 
Eenserunt  multi,  sed  jam  scite  exprimit  unus, 
Quod  primopulchrum  intuitu,  rectumque  videtur 
Et  mentis  menti  simulachra  repercutit  ipsi.    • 
Ilaud  secus  ac  lucem  commendant  suaviter  um 
brae, 

Ingenio  sic  simplicitas  superaddit  honorem : 
Kam  fieri  possit  musa  ingeniosior  aequo, 
Etpereant  tumid*  nimio  tibi  sanguine  vena?. 
Nonnulli  vero  veiborum  in  cortice  ludunt, 
Ornatusque  libri  solos  muliebriter  ardent. 
Egregium  ecce !  stylum  clamant !  sed  semper 

ocellis 

Prsetereunt  mate,  si  quid  inest  rationis,  inunctis. 
"Verba,  velut  frondes,  nimio  cum  tegmine  opacant 
Ramos,  torpescunt  mentis  sine  germine.  Prava 
Rhetorice,  vitri  latfc  radiantis  ad  instar 

ticij  rutilos  diil'udit  ubique  colores  ; 


And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  trutfj 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
T'avoid  grent  errours,  must  the  less  commit. 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 
Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part, 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice. 

Once,  on  a  time,  la  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encount'ring  on  the  way, 
Discours'd  in  terms  as  just,  in  looks  as  sage, 
As  e'er  cou'd  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage; 
Concluding  all  weredesp'rate  sots  and  fools, 
That  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  author  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  hisplay,and  begg'dthe  knight's  advice; 
Made  him  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not  ? 
All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out.  [knight ! 
"  What !  leave  the  combat  out  ?"  exclaims  the 
Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite. 
"Not  so,  by  heav'n  !"  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 
"  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 

stage." 

The  stage  can  ne'er  so  vast  a  throng  contain, 
"  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  on  a  plain." 


Thus  critics  of  less  judgment  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleas1  d  with  a  work,  where  nothing's  just  or  fit, 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets  like  painters,  thus  unskill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  1  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd,  ' 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd  ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinc'd  at  sight  we 

find, 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit : 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  then* 

good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others,  for  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress : 
Their  praise  is  still — the  style  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are   like  leaves,  and  where  they  most 

abound, 

Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place; 

7  Naturam  intueamur,  hanc    sequamur;   id 
facillime  accipiunt  animi  quod  agnoscunt. 

QUINTIL.  lib.  8.  cap.  3. 
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Kon  tibi  naturae  licet  amplius  ora  tueri, 
At  male  discretis  scintillant  omnia  flammis  : 
Sed  contra  veluti  jubar  immutabile  soils, 
Quicquid  contrectat  facundia,  lustrat  et  auget, 
Nil  variat,  sed  cuncta  oculo  splendoris  inaurat. 
Eloquium  mentis  nostne  quasi  vestis  habendaest, 
Quae  si  sit  satis  apta,  decentior  inde  videtur  j 
Scommata  magnificis  ornata  procacia  verbis 
Indutos  referunt  regalia  syrmata  faunos  ; 
Diversis  etenim  diversa  vocabula  rebus 
Appingi  fasest,  aulaevelutaulica  vestis, 
Alteraque  agricolis,  atque  aitera  coflgruit  urbi. 
Quidam  scriptores,  antiquis  vocibus  usi, 
Gloriolam     afFectant,    veterum    aemula    turba 

sonorum, 

Si  mentem  species  juvenentHr more  recentum. 
Tantala  nugamenta  styloque  operosa  vetusto, 
Docti  derident  soli  placitura  popello. 
Hi  nihilo  mage  felices  quam  comicus  iste 
Fungoso,  ostentat  absurdo  pepla  tumore, 
Qualia  nescio  quis  gestavit  nobilis  olim  ; 
Atque  modo  veteres  doctos  imitantur  eodem, 
Ac  hominein  veteri  in  tunica  dum  simia  ludit 
Verba,  velut  mores,  a  justis  legibus  errant, 
Si  nimium  antiquae  fuerifit,  nimiumvenovatae  ; 
Tu  cave  ne  tentes  insueta  vocabula  primus, 
Nee  vetera  abjicias  postremus  nomiaa  rerum. 

Laevis  an  asper  eat  versus  plerique  requirunt 
Censores,  solosque  sonos  damnantve  probantve  ; 
Mille  licet  veneres  formosam  Pierin  ornent, 
Stultitia  vox  arguta  celebrabitur  una : 
Qui  juga  Parnassi  non  ut  mala  corda  repurgent, 
Auribus  ut  placeant,  visunt :  sic  saepe  profanes 
Impulitad  resonumpietas  aunt  a  sacellum. 
His  soluin  criticis  semper  par  syllabi  cordi  est, 
Vasto  etsi  usque  omnispateat  vocaliahiatu  ; 
Expletivaque  saepe  sua*  quoque  suppetias  dent, 
Ac  versum  unum  oneret  leviuin  heu  !  decas  en  ! 

pigravocum  ; 

Dum  ndh  mutato  resonant  male  cymbala  planctu, 
Atque  augur  miser  usque  scio,    quid  deinde  se- 

quatur. 

Quacunqueaspiratclementior  aura  Favoni, 
M<^x  (nullus  dubito)  graciles  vibrantur  aristae, 
Rivulus  ut  molli  serpet  per  Izvia  lapsu, 
Lector,  non   temere  expectes,    post   murmura, 

somnos.  [ipsa 

Turn  demum  qua  late  extremum  ad  distichou 
sine  raeuteuihil,  sententia splendet, 


The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay  ; 
But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  Sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whatever  it  shines  upon, 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable  ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd  ; 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort, 
As  sev'ra!  garbs,  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some8  by  old  words  to  fitne  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense  j 
Such  labour'd  nothings  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play9; 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vani'  y  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday ; 
And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best, 
As  apes  our  grandsires  in  their  doubt.lets  drest. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old  ; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 


But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song18, 
And  smooth,  or  rough,   with  them,  is  right  or 

wrong; 

In  the  bright  Muse  tho'  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  the  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds,  as  some  to  church  re* 

pair, 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  "; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ! 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  nnvary'd  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes. 
Where'er  you  find  the  cooling  western  breeze, 
In  the  next  line  it  whispers  through  the  trees, 
Ifcrystal  streams  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep, 
The  reader's  threat'ned,  not  in  vain,  with  sleep. 
Then  at  the  last,  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

8  Abolita  et  abrogata  retinere,  insolentiae  cu- 
jusdam  est,  et  frivolae  in  parvis  jactantiae. 

QUINTIL.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

Opus  est  ut  verba  a  vetustate  repetita  neque 
crebra  sint,  neque  manifesfa ;  quia  nil  est  odio- 
sius  affectatione*,  nee  utique  ab  ultimis  repetita 
temporibus.  Oratio  cujus  summa  virtus  est 
per»picuitas ;  quam  sit  vitiosa,  si  egeat  inter- 
prete  ?  Ergo  ut  novorum  optima  erunt  maxime 
vetera,  ita  veterum  maxime  nova.  Ibid, 

9  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

10  Quis  populi  sermo  est  ?   quis  enim  ?    nisi 

carmine  molli 

Nunc  demum  numero  fluere  ut  per  laeve  scveros 
ErTugit  junctura  ungues ;  scit  tendere  versum, 
Nee  secus  ac  si  oculo  rubricam  dirigat  uno. 

PERSIUS,  Stat  1. 

11  Fngiemus  crebas    vocalium    concursiones, 
qua:  vastaw  atque  hiantem  orationem  reddunt. 

Cic.  ad  Herenn.  lib.  4. 
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Segnis  Hypcrmeter,  atidin  ?  adest,  et  claudicat, 

instar 

Angais  saucia  terga  trahentis,  prorepentisque. 
Hi  propria<  s'upeant  nugas,  tu  dis^ere  tentes, 
Qua?  tereti  pvoperant  vena,  vel  amabile  languent. 
Istaque  fac  laudes,  ubi  vivida  Denhamii  vis 
Walierias  condita  fluit  dulcedinemusje. 
Soribendi  numerosa  facultasprovenit  arte, 
Ut  soli  incessu  faciles  fluitare  videntur, 
Plectro  morigeros  qui  callent  singerc  gressus. 
Non  solum  asperitas  tenerascave  verberet  aures, 
Sed  vox  qurcqiie  expressa  tuas  sit  mentis  imago. 
Lene  edat  Zephyrus  snspiria  blanda,  politis 
Lsevius  in  numeris  labaiurlieve  fluentum; 
At  reboat,  furit,  acstuat  aemula  musa,  sonoris 
Littoribuscum  rauca  horrendnm  impingitur  unda. 
Quando  est  saxum  Ajax  vasta  vi  volvere  adortus, 
Tarde  incedat  versus,  multum  perque  laborem. 
Non  ila  sive  Camilla  cito  salis  jequora  rasit, 
Sive  levis  leviterqne  terit,  neque  flectit  aristas. 
Audin  !  Timotbei  coelestia  carmina,  menti 
Dulcibus  alloquiis  varies  suadentia  motus  ! 
Audin  !  ut  alternis  I.ybici  Jovis  inclyta  proles 
Num-  ardet  famain,  solos  mine  spirat  amores 
Lamina  nunc  vivis  radiautia  volvere  flammis, 
Mox  furtim  suspiria,  mox  emmdere  fletum  ! 
Dum  Persse,  Grzcique  pares  sentire  tumultus 
Discunt,  victricemque  lyram  rex  orbis  adorat. 
Musica  quid  poterit  cord  a  ipsa  fatentur,  et  audit 
Timotheus  nostras  merita  cum  laude  Drydenus. 

Tu  sen-are  modum  studeas  bene  cautus,  et  istos 
Queis  aut  nil  placuisse  potest,  aut  omnia,   vites 
lixiguas  naso  maculas  suspendere  noli, 
Namque  patent   nullp    stupor    atquc  superbia 

mentis 

Clarius  ind  icio ;   neqne  mens  est  optima  certe, 
Non  secus  ac  stomachus,  quaecunijue  recusat  et 

odit 

Omnia,  difficilisque  nihil  tibi  concoquit  unquam. 
Non  tamen  idcirco  vegeti  vis  ulla  leporis 
Te  tibi  surripiat ;    mirari  mentis  ineptas  est, 
Prudentis  vero  tantum  optima  quaeque  probare. 
Majores  res  apparent  per  nubila  vis*, 
Atqne  ita  luminibus  stupor  ampliat  omnia  densis. 

His  Galli  minus  arrident,  illisque  poetae 
Nostrates,  hodierni  aliis,  aliisque  vetusti. 
Sic  *  fidei  simile,  ingenium  secta;  arrogat  uni 
Quisque  suae ;  solis  patet  illis  janua  cceli 
Scilicet,  iiique  malam  rem  ca;teraturbajubentur. 
Frustra  autem  immensis  cupiunt  imponere  me- 

tam 

Muneribus  Divum,  atque  illius  tela  coarctant 
Soiis,  hyberboreas  etinm  qni  temperat  auras, 
Non  solum  australes  genios  fcficundat  et  auget. 
Qui  priuiis  late  sua  lumiua  sparsitab  annis, 
lllustrat  prxsens,  summumque  accenderit  znim. 
(Cuique  vices  varia;  tamen  ;    et  jam  siecula  sas- 

culis 

Succedunt  ptjora,  et  jam  melioraperactis) 
Pro  meritismusam  laudarememento,necimquam 
Neglige  quod  novitas  distlnguit,  quodve  vetustas. 
Suntquinilpropriumininediumpi-oferresuerunt, 
Jndiciiimqne  siium  cvedunt  popularibus  anrisj 
'J'um  vuigi'  quo  exeinpia  tratiunt   retrahuntque 

sequunlur, 

z  Cbvistianaj  scilicet. 


A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  softg, 

'J'hat,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  letogt^i 

Leave  such  krtune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 

know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow, 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  of  a  line 
Where  Denham's  strength,  and  Waller's  sweet 
ness  join. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to  dance. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound'must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers 

flows, 

But  when  loud  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  sHbuld  like  the  torrent 
roar.  [throw, 

When  Ajax  strives,  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow, 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  theplain,[main. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
Hear  how  Timotheus'12  various  lays  suqirise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ; 
While  at  each  change  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove, 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love. 
Now  fierce  his  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow  ! 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow ; 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdu'd  by  sound ! 
The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  fault  of  such. 
Who  still  are  pleas'd  too  little,  or  too  much. 
At  ev'ry  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence, 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense. 
Those  beads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move  j 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve. 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 

descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 


Some  the  French  writers,someourown  despise; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize. 
(Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  apply'd 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damn'd  beside;) 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine, 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes; 
Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 
(Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days.) 
Kegard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new, 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 


Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own, 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  ; 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 

"  Alexander's  feast,  or  the  power  of  music  » 
an  ode  by  Mr.  Drydeu. 
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Tollwntque  expositas  late  per  compita  nugas. 
Turba  alia  authorum  titulos  et  nomina  discit 
Scriptor  que  ipsos,  non  scripta  examinat.  Ho- 

rum 

Pessimusiste  cluet,  si  quern  servilite'r  ipsos 
Visere  magnates  stupor  ambitiosas  adegit. 
Qui  criticead  mensam  domino ancillatur  inepto, 
Futilis  ardelio,  semper  referensque  ferensque 
Nuntia  nugarum.  Quam   pinguia,  quam  male 
nata  [ullus 

Carm'na  censentur,    qusecunque  ego  forte  vel 
Pangere  Apollineae  tentat  faber  improbus  artis  ! 
At  siquis  vero,  siquis  vir  magnus  adoptet 
Felicem  musam,  quantus  nitor  ecce  !  venusque 
Ingenio  accedunt!  quam  prodigialiter  acer 
Fit  stubito  stylus !  omnigenam  venerabile  nomen 
Praetexit  sacris  culpam  radiis,  &  ubique 
Carmina  culta  nitent,  &  pagina  paituritomnis. 

Stultula  plebs  doctos  studiosa  imitarier  errat, 
Ut  docti  nwllos  imitando  saepius  ipsi  j 
Qui,  si  forte  unquam  plebs  rectum  viderit,  (illis 
Tanto  turba  odio  est)  consulto  lumina  claudunt. 
Tails  schismaticus  Christi,  grege  saepe  relioto, 
Ccelos  ingenii  pro  laude  paciscitur  ipsos. 

Non  desunt  quibus  incertum  mutatur  in  horas 
.Indicium,  sed  semper  eos  sententia  ducit 
Ultima  palantes.     Illis  miseranda  camaena 
More  meretricis  tractatur,  nunc  Dea  certe, 
Kunc audit  vilis  lupa :  dura  praapingue  cerebrum, 
Debilis  &  male  munitae  stationis  ad  instar, 
Jam  recti,  jam  stultitiae  pro  partibus  astat. 
Si  causam  rogites,  aliquis  tibi  dicat  eundo 
Quisque  dies  tenerae  praebet  nova  pabula  menti, 
Et  sapimus  magis  atque  magis.     Nos  docta  pro- 

pago 

Scilicet  et  sapiens  proavos  contemntmus  omnes, 
Heu  !  pariter  nostris  temnenda  nepotibus  olim. 
Quondam  per  nostros  dum  turba  scholastica  fines 
Regnavit,  si  cui  quam  plurima  clausula  semper 
In  promptu,  ille  inter  doctissimus  audiit  omnes ; 
Rehgiosa  fides  simul  ac  sacra  omnia  nasci 
Snnt  visa  in  litetn :  sapuit  sat  nemo  refelli 
Ut  se  sit  passus.    Jam  gens  insulsa  Scotistae, 
Intactique  abaci  Thomistae  pace  fruentes 
Inter  araneolos  pandunt  sua  retira  fratres, 
Ipsa  fides  igitur  cum  sit  variata,  quid  ergo, 
Quid  mirum  ingeniumquoquesi  variainduatora? 
Naturae  verique  relictis  finibus  amens 
Saepius  insanire  parat  popularity  author, 
Expectatque  sibi  vitalem  hoc  nomine  famam, 
Suppetit  usque  suus  plebi  quia  risus  ineptas. 

Hie  solitus  propria  metirier  omnia  norma, 
Solos,  qui  secum  sunt  mente  et  partibus  iisdem 
Approbat,  ac  vanos  virtuti  reddit  honores, 
Cui  tantum  sibi  sic  larvata  superbia  plaudit. 
Partium  in  ingenio  studium  quoque  regnat  ut 
Seditioque  auget  privatas  publica  rixas.        [aula, 
Drydeno  ohstabant  odium  atque  superbia  nuper 
Et  stupor  omnigenae  latitans  sub  imagine  formae, 
Nunc  criticus,  nunc  bellus  homo,  mox  deinde  sa- 

cerdos ; 

Attamen  ingenium,  joca  cum  silugre,  superstes 
Vivj,t  adhuc,  namque  olim  utcurique  sepulta 

profundis 

Puldajjpr  emerget  tenebris  tamen  inclyta  virtus. 
Milbpurni,  rursus  si  fas  foret  ora  tueri,  [merus 
glackmongue  novi  reducem  insequerentur ;  Ho- 


Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,    and 

then 

Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
Who  in  proud  duluess  joins  with  quality, 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  wou'd  be, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  ^ 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines  f 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  ev'ry  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 


The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong: 
So  Schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit, 
And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 

Some  blame  at  morning  what  they  praise  at 

night  ; 

But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  us'd, 
This  hour  she's  idoliz'd,  the  next  abus'd  j 
While  their  weak  heads  like  towns  unfortify'd 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side-. 
Ask  them  the  cause,  they're  wiser  still  they  say  ;. 
And  still  to  morrow's  wiser  than  to  day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons  no  doubt  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread  ; 
Who  knew  most  sentences,  were  deepest  read ; 
Faith,  gospel,  all,  seem'd  made  to  be  disputed, 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted  : 
Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain, 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane. 
If  faith  itself  has  diff'rent  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn  ^ 
Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe, 
Which  lives,  as  long  as  fools  are  pleas'd  to  laugh. 


Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind  J 
Still  make  themselves  the  meas  ure  of  mankind  j 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  hut.  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state, 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose, 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaus  ; 
But  sense  surviv'd  when  merry  jests  were  past  j 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
NewBlackmores  and  new  Milbournes  must  arisej 
Nay,  shou'd  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
7oilus  again  wou'd  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue, 
But  like  the  shadow  proves  the  substance  true  j 
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Ipse  etiam  erigeret  vultas  si  forte  verendos 
Zoilus  ex  orco  gressus  revocaret.     Ubique 
Virtuti  malus,  umbra  velut  nigra,  livor  adhaeret, 
Sed  veruin  ex  vani  corpus  cognoscitur  umbra. 
Ingenium,  solis  jam  deficientis  ad  instar 
Invisum,  oppositi  tenebras  tantumarguitorbis, 
Dum  claro  intemerata  manent  sua  lamina  diva 
So!  prodit  cum  primum,  atque  intolerable  fulget 
Attrahit  obscures  flamma  magnete  vapores  ; 
Mox  vero  pingunt  etiam  invida  nubila  callem 
Multa  caloratum,  &  crescentia  nubila  spargunt 
TJberius,  geminoque  die  viridaria  donant. 

Tu  primus  meritis  plaudas  nihil  ipse  meretur 
Qui  serus  laudator  adest.     Brevis,  hen  !  brevis 

aevi 

Participes  iiostn  vates  celebrantur,  et  aeqnum  est 
Angustamquam  primum  assuescantdegerevitam. 
Aurea  nimirumjamjudum  evanuitaetas, 
Cum  vates  patriarchs    extabant  mille  per  an- 
Jam  spes  deperiit,  nobis  vita  altera,  famae,     [nos : 
Nostraque  marcescit  sexagenaria  laurus ! 
Aspicimus  nali  patriae  dispendia  linguae, 
Et  vestris  Chauceri  olim  gestanda  Drydeno  est. 
Sic  ubi  parturuit  mens  dives  imagine  multa 
Pictori,  calatroque  interprete  ccepit  acuti 
Concilium  cerebri  narrate  coloribus  aptis, 
Pcptinus  ad  nutum  novus  emicatorbis,  et  ipsa 
JEvolvitmanuisesenatura  diserta?  ; 
J)ulcia  cum  mollescoeuut  infoederafuci 
Tandem  maturi,  liquidamque  decenter    obum- 
Admistis  lucem  tenebris,  eteuntibus  annis  [brant 
Quando  opus  ad  summum  perductum  est  cul- 

men,  &  audent 

E  viva  forma?  extantes  spirare  tabella  : 
Perfidus  heu!  pulchram  color  aevo  prodidit  artem, 
Egregiusque  decor  jam  nunc   fruit  omnis,    et 

urbes, 

Et  fluvii,  pictique  homines,  terraeque  fuerunt ; 
Heu  !  dos  ingenii,  veluti  quodcunque  furore 
Ca?co  prosequimur,  nihil  unquam  muneris  adfert, 
Quod  redimat  comitem  invidiam !  juvenilibus  an 
nis 

Uil  nisi  inane  sophos  jactamus,  et  ista  voluptas 
Vana,  brevis,  momento  evanuit  alitis  horse  ! 
Flos  veluti  veris  peperit  quern  prima  juventus, 
llle  viret,  periitque  virens  sine  false  caducus. 
Quid  verb  ingenium  est  quaeso  ?  Quid  ut  illius 

ergo 

Tar/turn  insudemus  ?  nonne  esttibi  perfida  conjux 
Quam  domains  vestis,  vicinia  tota  potita  est ; 
Quo  placuisse  magis  nobis  fors  obtigit,  inde 
Kata  magis  cura  est.     Quid  enim  ?  crescentibus 
Musae  muneribus  populi  spes  crescit  arari.  [almae 
Laus  ipsa  acquiri  est  operosa,  et  lubrica  labi ; 
Quin  quosdam  irritare  necesse  est ;  omnibus  autem 
Nequaquam  fecisse  satis  datur  ;  ingeniumque 
Expallet  vitium,  devitat  conscia  virtus, 
Stulti  omnes  odere,  scelesti  perdere  gaudent. 

Quando  adeo  infestam  sese  ignorantia  prxstet, 
Absit,  ut  ingenium  bello  doetrina  lacessat ! 
Praemia  proposuit  meritis  olim  aqua  vetustas, 
Et  sua  laus  etiam  conatos  magna  secuta  est ; 
Quanquam  etenim  fortis   dux  solus  ovabat,  at 
Wilitibus  crines  pulchrae  impediere  corolla;,  [ipsis 
At  tune  qui  bifidi  superarunt  improba  mentis 
Culmina,  certatim  socios  detrudere  tentant ; 
gcriptorem,  quid  enim  !  dum  quemque  pbilau- 
tiaducil; 


For  envy'd  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  knowir 
TV  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  the  Sun  too  powerful  beams  displays. 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  the  rays  ; 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adoni  its  way, 
Reflect  new  glories  and  augment  the  day. 


Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend, 
His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas  !  of  modern  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  patriarch-wits  survi'v'd  a  thousand  years  ; 
Now  length  of  fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast ; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand  ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light, 
When  mellowing  years  their  fall  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live, 
The  treach'rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away. 


Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  the  envy  which  it  brings. 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boaafc 
But  apon  the  short-liv'd  vanity  is  lost ! 
Like  some  fair  flow'r  the'early  spring  supplies, 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 
What  is  this  wit  which  most  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  owner's  wife  that  other  men  enjoy ; 
Still  most  our  trouble,  when  the  most  admir'd  ; 
The  more  we  give,  the  more  is  still  requir'd  : 
The  fame  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease, 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please ; 
'Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun, 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone  1 


If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo. 
Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe ! 
Of  old,  those  met  rewards  who  cou'd  excel, 
And  such  were  prais'd  who  but  endeavour'd  weH  j 
Though  triumphs  were  to  gen'rals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserv'd  to  grace  the  soldier  too. 
Now  they  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  other  down  • 
And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools. 
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Zelotypum,  Instaurantcertamina  mutua  vates, 

.Et  sese  alterni  stultis  ludibria  prgebent. 

Pert  a?grealterius,  qui  pessimus  audit  honores, 

Irnprobus  improbuli  vice  fungitur  author  amici  j 

En  fasdis  quam  faeda  viis  mortalia  cord  a 

Cogit  perseqnier  famas  malesuarla  libido ! 

Ah  !   ne  gloriolae  usque  adeo  sitis  impia  regnet, 

Kec  critica  affectans,  hominis  simul  exue  nomen : 

Sed  candor  cum  judicio  conjuret  amic6, 

Peccare  est  hominum,  peccanti  ignoscere,  divum. 

At  vero  si  cui  ingenuo  proacordia  bilis 
Non  despumatas  satis  acri  faece  laborant, 
In  scelera  accensas  pejora  exerceat  iras, 
Nil  dubitet,  segetem  praebent  baec  tempora  lar- 
,    Obscseno  detur  nulla  indulgentia  vati,          [gam. 
Ars  licet  ingenio  supeaddita  cerea  flecti 
Pectora  pellieiat.  Verum,  hercule,  junctastupori 
Scripta  impura  pari  vano  molimine  prorsus 
•invalidam  asquiparanteunuchi  turpis  amorem. 
Tune  ubi  regnavit  dives  cum  pace  voluptas 
In  nostris  flos  iste  malus  caput  extulitoris. 
Tuuc  ubi  rex  facilis  viguit,  qui  semper  amore, 
Consiliis  raro,  nunquam  se  exercnit  armis  : 
Scripserunt  mimos  proceres,  meretricibus  aulae 
Successit  regimen ;  nee  non  mag-natibus  ipsis 
Affuit  ingenium,  stipendiaque  ingeniosis. 
Patricias  in  scenis  spectavit  opuscula  musse 
Multa  nurus,  lasciva  tuens,  atque  aliribus  hausit 
Omnia  larvato  secura  modestia  vultu. 
Machina,  virginibus  quas  ventilat  ora,  pudicum 
Dedidicitclausaofficium,  ad  ludicra  cachinnus 
Increpuit,  rubor  ingenuus  nihil  amplius  arsit. 
Deinde  ex  exterao  traducta  licentia  regno 
Audacis  fasces  Socini  absorbuit  imas, 
Sacrilegique  sacerdotes  turn  quemque  docebant 
Conati  efficere,  ut  gratis  paradison  adiret ; 
Ut  populus  patria  cum  libertatesacratis 
Assererent  sua  jura  locis,  ne  scilicet  unquam 
(Crediderim)  Omnipotens  foret   ipse  potentior 

asquo. 

Templa  sacram  satiram  jam  turn  violata  silebant: 
Et  laudes  vitii,  vitio  mirante,  sonabant ! 
Accensi  hinc  musae  Titanes  ad  astra  ruerunt, 
Legeque  saucitum  quassit  blasphemia  praalum. — 
Haec  monstra,  O  critici,  contra  hscc  eonvcrtite  te- 
Hucfulmen,  tonitruquestyli  torqueteseveri,  [lum, 
Et  penitus  totum  obnixi  exonerate  farorem  ! 
At  tales  fugias,  qui,  non  sine  fraude  severi, 
Scripta  malam  in  partem,  livore  interprete,  ver- 

tunt ; 

Pravis  omnia  prava  videntur,  ut  omnia  passim 
Ictericus  propria  ferrugine  tingit  ocellus. 

Jam  mores  critici  proprios,  adverte,  docebo  j 
Dimidiata  etenim  est  tibi  solascientia  virtus. 
Non  satis  est  ars,  ingenium,  doctrinaque  vires 
Quasque  suasjungant,  si  nonquoque  candor  ho 
nest  is, 

Et  veri  sincerus  amor  sermonibus  insint. 
Sic  tibi  non  solum  quisque  amplos  solvet  honores, 
Sed  te,  qui  criticum  probat  exoptabit  amicum, 

Mutus,  qtiando  animus  dubius  tibi   fluctuat, 
Sin  tibi  conlidis,  dictis  confide  prudenter.  [esto ; 
Quidam  hebetes  semper  perstant  erroribus ;  attu 
Prasteritas  laetus  culpas  fateare,  dies-que 
Quisque  dies  redimat,  criticoque  examine  tentet. 

Hoc  tibi  non  satis  est,  verum,  quod  praecipis, 

esse, 
Yeridiei  mala  rusticity  magi  s»pc  molcsta  est 


But  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  commend, 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
To  what  base  end,  and  by  what  abject  ways, 
Are  mortals  urg'd  through  sacred  lust  of  praise  1 
Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost  : 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join  ; 
Toerris  human,  to  forgive  divine. 


But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain  ; 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times.      • 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  shou'd  find, 
Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind  : 
But  dulness  with  obscenTty  must  prove, 
As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 
In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth  and  ease, 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thriv'd  with  large  in 
crease  ; 

When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care,  - 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war : 
Jilts  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ ; 
Nay  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit  : 
The  fair  sate  panting  at  a  courtier's  play, 
And  not  a  mask  went  unimprov'd  away  : 
The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more, 
And  virgins  smil'd  at  what  they  blush'd  before--* 
The  following  license  of  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain ; 
Then  unbelieving  priests  reform'd  the  nation, 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation  ; 
Where  Heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  right* 

dispute 

Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute. 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learn'd  to  spare, 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there  ! 
Encourag'd  thus,  wit's  Titans  brav'd  the  skies, 
And  the  press  groan' d  with  licens'd  blasphemies— •» 
These  monsters,  critics,  with  your  darts  engage, 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage ! 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vicej 
All  seems  infected  that  th*  infected  spy, 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye. 


Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  toshoir* 
For  'ti«  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know : 
'Tis  not  enough,  wit,  art,  and  learning  join, 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine  i 
That  not  alone  what  to  your  judgment's  due 
All  may  allow  ;  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 


Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense  ; 
And  speak,  though  sure  with  seeming  diffidence  j 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That  if  once  wrong  will  needs  be  always  so  ; 
But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  erronrs  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. 

*Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true, 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods 
da; 
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Auribus,  ingenuam  quamverbaferentiafraudem; 
Kon  ut  pra3Ceptor,  cave  des  praecepta,  reique 
Ignaros,  tanquam   immemores,    catus    instrue : 

verax 

Ipse  placet,  si  non  careat  candore,  nee  ullos 
Judicium,  urbanis  quod  fulget  moribus,  urit. 
Tu  nulli  invideas  menitus,  rationis  avanis 
Si  sis,  prae  reliquis  sordes  miserandus  avaris. 
Ke  vili  obsequio  criticorum  jura  refigas, 
Kec  fer  judicium  nimisofficiosus  iniquum  ; 
Prudentem  baud  irritabis  (ne  finge)  monendo, 
Qui  laude  est  dignus  patiens  culpabitur  Idem. 

Consultum  nielius  criticis  foret,  ilia  maneret 
Si  mine  culpandi  libertas.     Appius  autem, 
Ecce  !  rubet,  quoties  loqueris,  torvoque  tremen- 
Int  uitu,  reddit  saevi  trucia  ora  gigantis  [dus 

Jam  picta  in  veteri  mage  formidanda  tapete. 
Fac  mittas  tumidum  tituloque  et  stemmate  stul- 
tum,  [di ; 

Cui  quaedam  est  data  jure  licentia  saepe  stupen- 
Tales  et  libitum  vates  absque  indole,  eadein, 
Qua  sine  doctrina  doctores  lege  creantur. 
Contemptis  prudens  satiris  res  linque  tacendas, 
Assentatoruinque  infamem  exerceat  artem, 
Kominibus  libros  magnis  gensignara  dicandi ; 
Quae  cum  mendaci  laudes  effutiat  ore,          [olim 
Kon  magne   credenda  est,  quam  quando  pejerat 
Uon  iterum  pingues  unquam  cojiscribere  versus. 
Kon  raro  est  satius  bilem  cohibere  suescas,   [dens 
Humanusque  sinas  hebetem  sibi  plaudere  :  pru- 
Hic  taceas  moneo,  nihil  indignatio  prodest, 
pessus  eris  culpando,  eagenshaudfessacanendo: 
l?am  temnens  stiinulos,  tardum  cum  murmure 

cursum 

Continuat,  donee  jam  tandem,  turbinis  instar 
Vapulet  in  torporem,&  semper  eundo  quiescat 
Talibus  ex  lapsu  vis  est  reparatafrequenti, 
Ut  tardi  titubata  urgent  vestigia  manni. 
'Horum  pleraque  pars,  cui  nulla  amentia  defil, 
Tinnitu  numerorum  et  amore  senescit  inani, 
1'erstat  difficili  carmen  deducere  vena, 
Donee  inexhausto  restatfaex  ulla  cerebro, 
Relliquias  stillat  vix  expressa?  male  mentis, 
Et  miseram  invalida  exercet  prurigine  musam. 

Sunt  nobis  vates  hoc  de  grege,  sed  tamen  idem 
Affirmo,  criticorum  ejusdem  sortis  abunde  est. 
Helluo  librorum,  qui  sudat,  hebetque  legendo, 
Cui  mensnugarumdocta  farragineturget 
Attentas  propria?  voci  male  recreat  auresj 
Auditorque  sibi  solus  miser  ipse  videtur. 
Ille  omnes  legit  autbores,  omnesque  lacessit 
Durfeio  infestus  pariter  magnoque  Drydeno. 
Jludice  sub  tali  semper  furatur,  emitve          [(illi 
Quisque  suum  bonus  author  opus :  non  Garthius 
Si  credas)  proprium  coutexuit  ipse  poema. 
In  scenis  nova  si  comcedia  agatur,  "  amicus 
Hujus  scriptor  (ait)  meus  est,  cui  non  eg-o  paucas 
Ostendi  maculas ;  sed  mens  est  nulla  poetis." 
Js'on  locus  est  tarn  sanctus,  ut  hunc  expellere 
possit,  [pete  sacras 

Kec  tempi  urn  in  tuto  est,  plusquam  via;  quin 
Aufugieusaras,  8c  ad  aras  iste  seqtietur 
Occidetque  loquendo  j  eteniin  stultus  ruet  ultro 
Uil  metuens,  ubi  ferre  pedein  vex  an  gel  us  audet. 
Diffidit  gibimet  sapientia  cauta,  brevesque 
Excursus  tentas  in  se  sua  lumina  vertint; 
Stultitia  at  pracceps  violento  vortice  currit 
-  Jfon  unquam  tiemefacta,  nee  unquam  e  tramite 

'cedens, 
Pulmine  fulmineo  se  totam  invicta  profundit. 


Men  must  be  taught,  as  if  you  taught  'em  not, 
And  things  unknown  propos'd  as  things  forgot.  . 
Without  good-breeding,  truth  is  disapprov'd  ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  belov'd. 


Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence ; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust, 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust ; 
Fear  most  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise, 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere  well,  might  critics  still  this  freedom 

take, 

But  Appins  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendous  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry ! 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool, 
Whose  right  it  is  uncensur'd  to  be  dnll ; 
Such  without  wit,  are  poets  when  they  please, 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators,  [more, 

Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 
'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain. 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite. 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write  ? 
Still  humming  on,  theirdrowsy  course  theykeep, 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race, 
As  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace  : 
What  crowds  of  these,  impertinently  bold, 
In  sounds,  and  jing'ling  syllables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain ; 
Straiw  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 


Such  shameless  bards  we  have,  and  yet  'tis 

true, 

'here  are  as  mad  abandon'd  critics  too. 
Tie  book-full  blockhead,  ignoranth'  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
And  always  list'ningto  himself  appears — 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails, 
7rpm  Dryden's  fables,  down  to  Durfy's  tales. 
With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy  j 
3arth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 
Same  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend, 
STay,  show'd  his  faults — but  when  wou'd  poets 

mend  ? 

No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd, 
Nor   is  Paul's-church    more  safe    than  Paul's^ 

Church-yard ; 

Nay  fly  to  altars ;  there  he'll  talk  you  dead  ; 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks, 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes, 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks, 
And  never  shock'd,  and  never  turn'd  aside, 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thuud'ring  tide  I 
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Tu  vcro  qnisnam  est  monita  instillare  peritus, 
Qui,  quodseisjloetus  monstras,  neque  scire  super- 
Non  odio  diictus  pravove  favore,  nee  ulli       [bis, 
Add  ictus  sectae,  ut  pecces.nequecrccus.ut  erres; 
Doctns,  at  urbanus,  sincerus,  at  aulicus  idem, 
Awdaterque  pudens  mediaquehumanus  in  ira. 
Qui  nunqiiam  dubites  ve>  amicoostendereculpas, 
Et  celebres  inimicnm  baud  parca  laude  meren- 
Purgato  ingenio  felix,  sed  &  infinito.  [tern. 

Et  quod  librorumque  homiiuimquescientia  ditat; 
Colloquium  cui  come,   animus  summissus  &  in- 

gens, 

Laudandique  omnes,  ratio  cum  prascipit,  ardor  ! 
Tales  extiterunt  critici,  quos  Graeciaquondam 
Romaque  mirata  est  natos  melioribus  annis. 
Primus  Aristoteles  est  ausus  solvere  navem, 
Atquedatis  velis  vastum  explorare  profundum. 
Tutus  lit,  longeque  ignotas  attigit  oras 
Lumina  Masoniae  observans  radiantia  stellae. 
Jam  vates,  gens  ilia,  diu  quae  lege  solutaest, 
Et  saevae  capta  est  male  libertatis  amore, 
Laetantes  dominum  accipiimt,atque  omnis  eodem 
Qui  domuit  naturam,  exultat  prseside  musa. 

Nusquam  non  grata  est  incuria  comis  Horati, 
Qui  nee  opinantes  nos  erudit  absque  magistro. 
Hie  suas  leges,  afFabilis  instar  amici 
Quam  veras  simul  &  quam  claromore  profundit! 
Ille  licet  tarn  judicio  quam  divite  vena      [audax 
Maxim  us,    audacem  criticum,  non  scriptor  in- 
Praestaret  se  j  ure,  tamen  sedatus  ibidem 
Censor,  ubi  cecinit  divino  concitus  aestro, 
Carminibusque   eadem   inspirat,    qua?  tradidit 

Arte. 

Nostrates  bomines  plane  in  contraria  currunt 
Turba,  stylo  vehemenscritico,sed  frigida  Phoebo  : 
Nee  male  vertendo  Flaccum  torsere  poetse 
Absurdi,  mage  qnam  critici  sine  mente  citando. 
Aspice,  ut  expoliat  numeros  Dionysius  ipsi 
Maeonidae,  veneresque  accersat  unique  recentes  ! 
Conditam  ingenio  jactat  Petronius  artem, 
Cui  doctrina  scholas  redolet  simul  &  sapit  aulam. 

Cum  docti  Fabii  cumulata  volumina  versas, 
Optimaperspicua  in  serie  documenta  videre  est, 
Hand  secus  utilia  ac  apothecis  condimus  arma, 
Ordine  perpetuo  sita  juncturaque  decora, 
Non  rnodo  utobtineat  quo  sese  oblectet  ocellus, 
Verum  etiam  in  promptu,  quando  venit  usus, 

habenda. 

Te  solum  omnigenaa  inspirant,  Longine,  Ca- 

maenae,  [dederunt ; 

Et  propriam  penitus  tibi  mentem   aniniumque 

En  !  tibi  propositi  criricum  fideique  tenacem, 

Qui  vehemens  sua  jura,  sed  omnibus  asqua  mi- 

nistrat; 

Quo  probat  exemplo,  qnas  traditacumine  leges, 
Semper  sublimisublimiorargumento  ! 

Successeve  diu  sibi  tales,  pulsaque fugit 
Barbara  praescriptasexosalieeritia  leges. 
Rom^  perpetuo  creseente  scientia  crevit, 
Atque  artes  aquilarum  equitare  audacibus  alls ; 
Sed  tandem  superata  iisdem  victovibus  uno 
Roma  triumphata  est  musiscomitantibus  osvo. 
Dira  superstitio  &  comes  est  bacchata  tyrannis, 
Et  simul  ilia  animos,  haec  corpora  sub  juga  misit, 
Creditaaboranibusomnia  sunt,sed  cognita  nullis, 
Et  stupor  est  ausus  titulo  pietatis  abuti  ! 
Obrutadiluvio  sic  est  doctrina  socundo, 
E.t  Moaachis  finita  Gothorum  exorsa  fiwrunt. 


But  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  > 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  or  blindly  right, 
Though  learn'd,  well-bred;  and  though  well-bred, 

sincere  ; 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanely  severe  ? 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact  and  unconfin'd  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  • 
Gen'rous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride, 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ? 

Such  once  were  critics ;  such  the  happy  few, 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew. 
The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deep  explore  ; 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  discover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfin'd  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Receiv'd  his  laws,  and  stood  convinc'd  'twas  fit, 
Who  conquer'd  nature,  should  preside  o'er  wit. 
Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense  j 
Will  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way ; 
He,  who  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ ; 
Yetjudg'd  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with 

fire, 

His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury.but  tiiey  write  with  phlegm; 
Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 
See  Dionysius  '3  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line. 
Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please, 
The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  case. 


In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work  we  find 
The  justest  rules,  and  clearest  method  join'd  j 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace. 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus  !  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire; 
An  ardent  judge,  who  zealous  in  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just  j 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 


Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reign'd, 
Licence  supress'd,  and  useful  laws  orduin'd. 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew, 
And  arts  still  follow'd  where  her  eagles  flew  ; 
From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom, 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny  then  superstition  join'd, 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslav'd  the  mind  ; 
Much  was  believ'd,  but  little  understood, 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good; 
A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-run, 
And  the  Monks  finish'd  what  the  Goths  begun* 

>3  Dionysius  of  HalicarnassuSk 
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At  vero  tandem  memorabile  nomen  Erasmus 
(Ctiiquesacerdoti  jactandus,  cuique  pudendus] 
Barbariae  obnixus  torrentia  tempora  vincit, 
Atque  Gothos  propriis  sacros  de  finibus  arcet. 
At  Leo  jam  rursus  viden'  aurea  secula  condi 
Sertaque  neglectis  revirescunt  laurea  musis  ! 
Antiquus  Romas  Genius  de  pulvrre  sacro 
Attollit  sublime  caput.     Tune  coepit  amari 
Sculptura  atque  artes  soeiae,  caslataque  rupes 
Vivere,  et  in  pulchras  lapides  mollescere  formas 
Divinam  harmoniam  surgentia  templa  sonabant 
Atque  stylo  &  calamo  Raphael  &  Vida  vigebant 
Illustris  vates  !   cui  laurea  serta  poetae 
Intertexta  hederis  critici  geminata  refulgent : 
Jamque  aequat  clarain  tibi,  Mantua,  VidaCre 

monam, 
TJtque  loci,  sic  semper  erit  vicinia  famae. 

Mox  autem  profugae  metuentes  improba  musas 
Anna,  Italos  fines  linquunt,   inque  Arctica  mi 

grant 

Littora ;  sed  criticam  sibi  Gallia  vendicat  artem 
Gens  ullas  leges,  docilis  servire,  capessit, 
Boiloviusque  vices  domini  gerit  acer  Horatf. 
At  fortes  spernunt  praecepta  externa  Britanni, 
Moribus  indomiti  quoque  ;  nam  pro  jure  furend 
Angliacus  pugnat  genius,  Romamque  magistram, 
Romanumque  jugum  semper  contemnere  pergit. 
At  vero  jam  turn  non  deftiit  unus  &  alter 
Corda,  licet  tumefacta  minus,  magis  alta  gcren- 
Ingenii  partes  veri  studiosa  fovendi  [tes, 

Inque  basi  antiqua  leges  &  jura  locandi. 
Tails,  qui  cecinit  doctrinae  exemplar  &  author, 
"Ars  bene  scribendi naturae  est  summapotestas." 
Talis  Roscommon — bonus  &  doctissimus  idem, 
Nobilis  ingenio  mage  nobilitatus  honesto ; 
Qui  Graios  Latiosque  authores  novit  ad  unguem, 
Dum  veneres  texit  pudibunda  industria  privas. 
Talis  Walshius  ille  fuit — judex  &  amicus 
Musarum,  censuras  aequus  laudisque  minister, 
Mitis  precantum  censor,  rehemensque  merentum 
Laudator,  cerebrum  sine  mendo,  &  cor  sine  fuco! 
Hasc  saltern  accipias,lacrymabilis  umbra,licebit, 
Ilaec  debet  mea  musa  tuae  munuscula  famae. 
Illaeadem,  infantem  cujustufingere  vocem, 
Tu  moHstrare  viam;   horridulas  componere  plu- 

mas 

Tu  saspe  es  solitus — duce  jam  miseranda  remoto 
Ula  breves  humili  excursus  molimine  tentat, 
Nee  jam  quid  sublime,  quid  ingens  amplius  au- 
det.  [cetur, 

Illic  hoc  jam  satis  est — si  bine  turba  indoeta  do- 
Docta  recognoscit  stndii  vestigia  prisci : 
Censuram  baud  curat,  famam  mediocriter  ardet, 
Cuipare  intrepida,   at  laudis  tamen  aequa  mi- 

nistra; 

Hand  ulli  prudens  assentaturve  notetve ; 
Se  dfcnoum  mendis  baud  immunem  esse  fatetur, 
At  neque  fastidit  lima,  quando  indiget,  uLi. 


At  length  Erasmus,  tbat  great  injurM  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priest-hood,  and  the  shame) 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  abarb'rous  age, 
-And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 
But  see  each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd 

bays !  , 

Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruin  spread, 
Shakes  oft'the  dust,  and  rears  his  rev'rend  head  ! 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  '4  sung  ! 
Immortal  Vida !  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame ! 

But  soon  by  impious  arms  from  Latium  chas'd, 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banish'd  muses  past ; 
Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance; 
But  critic  learning  flourish'd  most  in  France: 
The  rules  a  nation  born  to  serve  obeys ; 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways ; 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despis'd, 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  unciviliz'd, 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defy'd  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few, 
3f  those  who  less  presum'd,  and  better  knew, 
-Vho  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause, 
And  here  restor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 
Such  was  the  muse,  whose  rules  aad  practice  tell, 
Nature's  's  chief  master-piece  is  writingTvell. 
was  Roscommon — not  more  learn'd  than 

good, 

Vith  manners  gen'rous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
\>  him  the  wit  of  Greeee  and  Rome  was  known, 
ind  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Such  late   was  Walsh — the  muse's  judge  and 

friend ; 

Vhojustly  know  to  blame,  or  to  commend ; 
'o  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert, 
'he  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart, 
'his  humble  praise,  lamented  shade  !  receive, 
'his  praise  at  least  a  grateful  muse  may  give ! 
'he  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
'rescrib'd  her  heights,   and  prun'd  her  tender 

wing; 

3er  guide  now  lost)  no  more  pretends  to  rise, 
ut  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries ; 
ontent,  if  hence  th'  unlearn'd  their  wants  may 

view; 

ie  learn'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew: 
Careless  of  censure,  not  too  fond  of  fame, 
Still  pleas'd  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame: 
Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend, 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 

'4  Hieronymus  Vida,  an  excellent  Latin  poet, 
who  writ  an  art  of  poetry  in  verse.  He  flourish 
ed  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  tenth. 

ls  Essay  on  Poetry,  by  the  duke  of  Bucking 
ham. 
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BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


VV ILLIAM  WILKIE  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Dalmeny,  in  the  county  of  West 
Lothian,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1721.  His  father,  although  a  small  farmer,  and 
poor  and  unfortunate,  endeavoured  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  which  he  ap 
pears  to  have  improved  by  diligence.  In  the  ninth  volume  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  are  some  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  him 
in  his  tenth  year.  Dr.  Gleig,  who  has  inserted  a  very  candid  life  of  Wilkie  in. 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  doubts  the  probability  of  this 
report,  as  the  verses  contain  more  knowledge  of  electricity  than  had  then  been 
acquired  either  by  boys  or  men.  A  very  few  of  these  verses  will,  however,  con 
vince  the  reader,  that  Wilkie  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  Ics  enfans  celebrcs. 

What  penetrating  mind  can  rightly  form 
A  faint  idea  of  a  raging  storm  ? 
Who  can  express  of  elements  the  war, 
And  noisy  thunder  roaring  from  afar  ? 
This  subject  is  superior  to  my  skill : 
Yet  I'll  begin,  to  show  I  want  not  will,  &c. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the .  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  soon  distinguished  for  originality  of  thought,  and  rapid  progress  in  learning. 
Among  his  associates  here,  we  have  the  names  of  Robertson,  Home  (the  dramatic 
poet),  Hume,  Ferguson,  and  Adam  Smith.  With  these  he  continued  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  correspondence  for  many  years;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be 
accounted  a  proof  of  his  judgment,  that  he  considered  Adam  Smith  as  excelling  Hume 
and  Robertson  in  the  powers  of  invention. 

Before  he  completed  his  education,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  no  other  inherit, 
ance  than  his  small  farm,  and  the  care  of  three  sisters.  Necessity  thus  turned  his 
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attention  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  which  he  cultivated  with  so  much  success, 
although  upon  a  confined  scale,  that  he  acquired  a  solid  reputation  as  a  practical 
farmer,  and  was  enabled  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  sisters.  He  still,  however, 
prosecuted  his  studies,  and  at  the  accustomed  period  was  admitted  a  preacher  in 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

For  some  years  this  made  no  alteration  in  his  mode  of  life.  Being  admitted  a 
preacher  not  implying,  as  in  England,  the  cure  of  souls,  he  had  only  to  exercise 
his  ministerial  office  occasionally  for  the  clergymen  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  could 
employ  the  principal  part  of  his  time  on  his  farm  and  his  studies.  He  appears  to  have 
been  early  ambitious  of  the  character  of  a  poet,  and  having  read  Homer,  as  Don 
Quixote  read  romances,  he  determined  to  sally  forth  as  his  rival,  or  continuator  ; 
and  this  enthusiasm  produced  the  Epigoniad,  published  in  1753.  On  this  poem  he 
is  said  to  have  employed  fourteen  years,  which  ill  agrees  with  what  his  biographers 
tell  us  of  his  propensity  to  poetry,  and  the  original  vigour  of  his  mind,  for  it 
appeared  with  all  the  imperfections  of  a  rough  sketch.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
•wrote  by  snatches  as  he  found  time  and  inclination,  and  had  perhaps  long  finished 
the  work  before  he  ventured  to  publish  it.  Its  reception  by  the  English  public 
vas  not  very  flattering,  but  in  his  own  country  the  Epigoniad  succeeded  so  well, 
that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1759,  to  which  he  added  a  dream  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser. 

A  few  years  before  this,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Ratho,in  consequence  of  a 
presentation  from  the  late  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  admired  his 
genius.  By  an  assiduous  attention  to  the  public  and  private  duties  of  his  sacred 
function,  we  are  told,  he  became  popular  and  useful.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  clergyman  could  preserve  the  reverence  due  to  his  character  or  office, 
tf  who  generally  preached  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  often  forgot  to  pronounce 
the  blessing  after  public  service :  and  who  has  been  seen  to  dispense  the  sacrament 
without  consecrating  the  elements."  Such  indecent  negligence  cannot  surely  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  absence  of  mind,  allowable  enough  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  but  which  in  the  present  case  implies  a  careless  abstraction  of  mind  from 
that  which  ought  to  have  occupied  it  entirely. 

In  1759,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  proof  that  he  had  acquired  a  character  for  higher  attainments  than  are 
discoverable  in  the  Epigoniad.  When  he  removed  to  St.  Andrews,  his  whole  for- 
tune  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds,  with  which  he  purchased  a  few  acres  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  cultivated  them  with  his  usual  judgment, 
still  continuing  to  maintain  his  sisters,  whom  he  brought  from  Ratho  to  reside  with 
him.  As  a  tedcher,  he  is  said  to  have  -displayed  gVeat  knowledge  of  science, 
with  an  easy  and  familiar  mode  of  demonstration  which  fixed  the  regard  as  well 
as  the  attention  of  his  scholars1.  In  1766,  the  university  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

In  1768,  he  published  his  Fables,  which  had  less  success  than  evefi  his  Epigo 
niad,  although  they  are  rather  happy  imitations  of  the  manner  of  Gay,  and  the 
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thoughts,  if  not  always  original,  are  yet  sprightly  and  just.     After  a  lingering  ill. 
Hess,  he  died  Oct.  10,  1772. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wilkie  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  for  those  sin. 
gularities  which  are  sometimes  found  in  men  of  genius,  either  from  early  indul 
gence  or  affectation.  His  biographers  have  multiplied  instances  of  his  disgusting 
manners,  which  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  bury  in  oblivion,  as  the  rea. 
derof  such  tales  is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  what  was  only  occasional  must  have 
been  uniform. 

He  is  said  to  have  died  worth  =£3000,  accumulated  by  penurious  living ;  but  those 
•who  knew  him  more  intimately  have  vindicated  his  character  in  this  respect. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  poverty,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  Talue  of  independ« 
ence  induced  him  to  become  saving,  as  soon  as  he  could  spare  any  thing  from  his 
immediate  wants  and  the  necessity  of  his  sisters,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  pro. 
Tided  with  all  the  affectionate  concern  of  a  parent.  By  avoiding  the  expenses  of 
hospitality,  in  a  hospitable  country,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  avarice  ;  but  he 
was  known  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  preferred  the 
silent  dictates  of  his  heart  to  the  ostentatious  fashion  of  society. 

His  learning,  according  to  every  account,  was  extensive,  and  much  of  it  acquired 
at  a  very  early  age.  His  conversation  was  enriched  by  original  sentiments,  deliver 
ed  in  a  bold,  and  sometimes  coarse  manner :  and  there  were  few  good  judges  who 
did  not  leave  his  company  impressed  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  He  must 
have"  been  indeed  an  extraordinary  man,  who  could  preserve  the  respect  of  his  con 
temporaries  and  of  his  scholars,  notwithstanding  such  indelicate  and  disgusting 
habits,  as  we  read  of  in  the  life  of  no  other  man.  Some  men  have  been  slovenly 
from  negligence,  but  Wilkie,  where  he  had  a  choice,  is  said  to  have  given  a  decided 
preference  to  what  was  dirty. 

When  the  Epigoniad  made  its  appearance,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviewers  with  apparent  severity  ;  but  the  extracts  and  specimens  by 
Which  they  confirmed  their  opinions,  satisfied  the  public  that  they  had  examined  the 
poem  with  impartiality,  and  decided  with  justice.  It  would,  therefore,  have  pro- 
bably  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  not  the  sale  in  Scotland  exhausted  the  first  edition, 
and  encouraged  the  author  to  publish  asecond^  in  which  he  made  a  few  alterations, 
chiefly  in  the  versification.  Yet  as  the  principal  objections  remained  in  full  force,  this 
would  have  contributed  little  to  extend  our  author's  fame;  and  the  new  edition  was 
but  slowly  called  for,  when  an  extraordinary  appeal  from  the  general  opinion 
was  preferred  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hume,  who  wrote  a  very  long  encomium  on 
the  Epigoniad,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  published  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  that  journal.  As  I  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  neglect  with 
which  Wilkie's  poems  have  been  treated,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
Mr.  Hume's  very  elaborate  criticism,  whatever  effect  it  may  produce.  The  analysis 
he  gives  of  the  fable  may  at  least  assist  the  readers  of  the  Epigoniad.  As  to  the  very 
high  praise  he  bestows,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Hume's  taste,  friendship,  or  sincerity, 
will  be  best  enabled  to  determine  whether  he  is  serious. 
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*{  TO   Tilt    AUTHORS    OF   THE    CRITICAL    REVIEWS 

"Gentlemen,  "  April,  1759. 

u  The  great  advantages  which  result  from  literary  journals  have  recommended 
the  use  of  them  all  over  Europe  ;  but  as  nothing  is  free  from  abuse,  it  must  be  con» 
fessed  that  some  inconveniences  have  also  attended  these  undertakings.  The  works 
of  the  learned  multiply  in  such  a  surprising  manner,  that  a  journalist,  in  order  to 
give  an  account  to  the  public  of  all  new  performances,  is  obliged  to  peruse  a 
small  library  every  month,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  equal  attention 
on  every  piece  which  he  criticises,  he  may  readily  be  surprised  into  mistakes,  and 
give  toabook  such  a  character  as,  on  a  more  careful  perusal,  he  would  willingly  re 
tract.  Even  performances  of  the  greatest  merit  are  not  secure  against  this  injury ; 
and,  perhaps,  are  sometimes  the  most  exposed  to  it.  An  author  of  genius  scorns  the 
vulgar  arts  of  catch  ing  applause:  he  pays  no  court  to  the  great :  gives  no  adula 
tion  to  those  celebrated  for  learning  :  takes  no  care  to  provide  himself  of  partisans, 
or  proneurs,  as  the  French  call  them  :  and  by  that  means  his  work  steals  unob 
served  into  the  world :  and  it  is  some  time  before  the  public,  and  even  men  of  pe 
netration,  are  sensible  of  its  merit.  We  take  up' the  book  with  prepossession,  pe 
ruse  it  carelessly,  are  feebly  affected  by  its  beauties,  and  lay  it  dowa  with  neglect, 
perhaps  with  disapprobation. 

"  The  public  has  done  so  much  justice  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  Critical 
Review,  as  to  acknowledge   that  no   literary  journal  was  ever  carried  on  in  this 
country  with  equal  spirit  and  impartiality :  yet,  I  must  confess  that  an  article  pub 
lished  in  your  Review  of  1757,  gave  me  great  surprise,  and  not  a  little  uneasiness. 
It  regarded  a  book  called  the  Epigoniad,  a  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  which  was  at 
that  time  published  with  great  applause  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  which  a  few  copies 
had  been  sent  up  to  London.     The  author  of  (hat  article  had  surely  been  lying  un 
der  strong  prepossessions,  when  he  spoke  so  negligently  of  a  work  which  abounds 
in  such  sublime  beauties,  and  could  endeavour  to  discredit  a  poem,  consisting  of 
near  six  thousand  lines,  on  account  of  a  few  mistakes  in  expression  and  prosody, 
proceeding  entirely  from  the  author's  being  a  Scotchman,  who  hac*  never  been  out 
of  his  own  country.     As  there  is  a  new  edition  published  of  this  poem,  wherein  all 
or  most  of  these  trivial  mistakes  are  corrected,    1  flatter  myself  that  you  will  gladly 
lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  retracting  your  oversight,  and  doing  justice  to  a 
performance,  which  may,  perhaps,   be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our 
language.     I  appeal  from  your  sentence,  as  an  old  woman  did  from  a  sentence  pro 
nounced  by  Philip   of  Macedon : — I  appeal  from  Philip,  ill-counselled  and  in  a 
hurry,  to  Philip,  well-advised,  and  judging  with  deliberation.  The  authority  which 
you  possess  with  the  public  makes  your  censure  fall  with  weight:    and  I  question 
not  but  you  will  be  ihe  more  ready,  on  that  account,   to  redress  any  injury  into 
which  either  negligence,   prejudice,  or  mistake,   may  have  betrayed  you.     As   I 
profess  myself  to  be  an  admirer  of  this  performance,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to 
give  you  a  short  analysis  of  it,  and  to  collect  a  few  specimens  of  these  great  beau 
ties  in  which  it  abounds. 

«  The  author,  who  appears  throughouthis  whole  work  to  be  a  great  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Homer,   drew  the  subject  of  this  poem  from  the  fourth  Iliad,  where 
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Sthenelus  gives  Agamemnon  a  short  account  of  the  sacking  of  Thebes.  After  the 
fall  of  those  heroes,  celebrated  by  Statius,  their  sons,  and  among  the  rest  Diomede, 
undertook  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  their  en- 
terprize,  and  to  revenge  on  the  Thebans  and  the  tyrant  Creon  the  death  of 
their  fathers.  These  young  heroes  were  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  titles 
of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  descendants ;  and  for  this  reason  the  author  has  given  to 
his  poem  the  title  of  Epigoniad,  a  name,  it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  unfortu 
nately  chosen,  for  as  this  particular  was  known  only  to  a  very  few  of  the  learn 
ed,  the  public  were  not  able  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
and  were  apt  to  neglect  what  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  understand. 

"  There  remained  a  tradition  among  the  Greeks,  that  Homer  had  taken  the  siege 
of  Thebes  for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which  is  lost ;  and  our  author  seems  to 
have  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of  reviving  the  work,  as  well  as  of  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  favourite  author.  The  actors  are  mostly  the  same  with  those! 
of  the  Iliad  :  Diomede  is  the  hero  :  Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 
Idomeneus,  Merion,  even  Thersites,  all  appear  in  different  passages  of  the  poem, 
and  act  parts  suitable  to  the  lively  characters  drawn  of  them  by  that  great  master. 
The  whole  turn  of  this  new  poem  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  Scot 
tish  bard  had  found  the  lost  manuscript  of  that  father  of  poetry,  and  had  made  a 
faithful  translation  of  it  into  English.  Longinus  imagines  that  the  Odyssey  was  ex 
ecuted  by  Homer  in  his  old  age;  we  shall  allow  the  Iliad  to  be  the  work  of  his 
middle  age  ;  and  we  shall  suppose  that  the  Epigoniad  was  the  essay  of  his  youth, 
where  his  noble  and  sublime  genius  breaks  forth  by  frequent  intervals,  and  gives 
strong  symptoms  of  that  constant  flame  which  distinguished  its  meridian. 

"The  poem  consists  of  nine  books.    We  shall  open  the  subject  of  it  in  the 
author's  own  words  : 

Ye  pow'rs  of  song !  with  whose  immortal  fire 
Your  bard  enraptur'd  sung  Pelides'  ire, 
,  To  Greece  so  fatal,  when  in  evil  hour, 

He  brav'd  in  stem  debate,  the  sov'reign  pow'r, 
By  like  example  teach  me  now  to  show 
From  love,  no  less,  what  dire  disasters  flow. 
For  when  the  youth  of  Greece,  by  Theseus  led, 
Return'd  to  conquer  where  their  fathers  bled, 
And  punish  guilty  Thebes,  by  Heav'n  ordain'd 
For  perfidy  to  fall,  and  oaths  profan'd ; 
Venus,  still  partial  to  the  Theban  arms, 
Tydeus'  son  seduc'd  by  female  charms 't 
Who,  from  hisplighted  faith  by  passion  sway'd, 
The  chiefs,  the  army,  and  himself  betray'd. 

This  theme  did  once  your  fav'rite  bard  employ, 
Whose  verse  immortaliz'd  the  fall  of  Troy  : 
But  time's  oblivious  gulf,  whose  circle  draws 
All  mortal  things  by  fate's  eternal  laws, 
In  whose  wide  vortex  worlds  themselves  are  tost, 
And  rounding  swift  successively  are  lost, 

his  song  hath  snatch'd.     I  now  resume  the  strain. 
Net  from  proud  hope  and  emulation  vain, 
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By  this  attempt  to  merit  equal  praise 
With  worth  heroic,  born  in  happier  days. 
Sooner  the  weed,  that  with  the  Spring  appears, 
And  in  the  Summer's  heat  its  blossom  bears, 
But,  shriv'ling  at  the  touch  of  Winter  hoar, 
Sinks  lo  its  native  earth,  and  is  no  more  j 
Might  match  the  lofty  oak,  which  long  hath  stood, 
From  age  to  age,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
But  love  excites  me,  and  desire  to  trace 
His  glorious  steps,  tho'  with  unequal  pace. 
Before  me  still  I  see  his  awful  shade, 
With  garlands  crown'd  of  leaves  which  never  fade  ; 
He  points  the  path  to  fame,  and  bids  me  scale 
Parnassus'  slipp'ry  height,  where  thousands  fail:  .  , 

I  follow  trembling  ,•  for  the  cliffs  are  high, 
And  hov'ring  round  them  watchful  harpies  fly, 
To  snatch  the  poet's  wreath  with  envious  claws, 
And  hiss  contempt  for  merited  applause. 

"The  poet  supposes  that  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Pelignium  in 
Italy,  was  pursued  by  the  love  of  Echetus,  a  barbarous  tyrant  in  the  neighbour 
hood  ;  and  as  her  father  rejected  his  addresses,  he  drew  on  himself  the  resentment 
of  the  tyrant,  who  made  war  upon  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  Etolia,  where 
Diomede  gave  him  protection.  This  hero  falls  himself  in  love  with  Cassandra,  and 
is  so  fortHnate  as  to  make  equal  impression  on  her  heart ;  but  before  the  comple 
tion  of  his  marriage,  he  is  called  to  the  siege  of  Thebes,  and  leaves,  as  he  supposes, 
Cassandra  in  Etolia  with  her  father.  But  Cassandra,  anxious  for  her  lover's  safety, 
and  unwilling  to  part  from  the  object  of  her  affections,  had  secretly  put  on  a  man's 
habit,  had  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  had  fought  by  his  side  in  all  his  battles. 
Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Thebes  is  drawn  out  to  some  length,  and  Venus,  who 
favours  that  city,  in  opposition  to  Juno  and  Pallas,  who  seek  its  destruction,  de 
liberates  concerning  the  proper  method  of  raising  the  siege.  The  fittest  expedient 
seems  to  be  the  exciting  in  Diomede  a  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and  persuading  him 
that  her  affections  were  secretly  engaged  to  Echetus^nd  that  the  tyrant  had  invaded 
Etolia  in  pursuit  of  his  mistress.  For  this  purpose  Venus  sends  down  Jealousy, 
whom  the  author  personifies  under  the  name  of  Zelotype.  Her  person  and  flight 
are  painted  in  the  most  splendid  colours  that  poetry  affords : 

First  to  her  feet  the  winged  shoes  she  binds, 
Which  tread  the  air  and  mount  the  rapid  winds : 
Aloft  they  bear  her  thro'  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Above  the  solid  Earth  and  liquid  main : 
Her  arrows  next  she  takes  of  pointed  steel, 
For  sight  too  small,  but  terrible  to  feel: 
Rous'd  by  their  smart,  the  savage  lion  roars, 
And  mad  to  combat  rush  the  tusky  lx>ars. 
Of  wounds  secure  •  for  where  their  venom  lights, 
What  feels  their  power  all  other  torment  slights, 
A  figur'd  zone,  mysteriously  design'd, 
Around  her  waist  her  yellow  robe  eonfin'd: 
There  dark  Suspicion  lurk'd,  of  sable  hue  ; 
There  hasty  Rage  his  deadly  dagger  drew; 
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Pale  Envy  inly  pin'd:  and  by  her  side 
Stood  Phrenzy,  raging  with  .his  chains  unty'd  ; 
Affronted  Pride  with  thirst  of  vengeance  bum'd, 
And  Love's  excess  to  deepest  hatred  turn'd. 
All  these  the  artist's  curious  hand  express'd, 
The  work  divine  his  matchless  skill  confess'd. 
The  virgin  last,  around  her  shoulders  flung 
The  bow ;  and  by  her  side  the  quiver  hung; 
Then,  springing  up,  her  airy  course  she  bends, 
For  Thebes ;  and  lightly  o'er  the  tents  descends. 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  'midst  his  bands,  she  found 
In  arms  complete,  reposing  on  the  ground : 
And,  as  he  slept,  the  hero  thus  address' d, 
Her  form  to  fancy's  waking  eye  express'd, 

"Diomede,  moved  by  the  instigations  of  jealousy,  and  eager  to  defend  his  mis 
press  and  his  country,  calls  an  assembly  of  the  princes,  and  proposes. to  raise  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize,  and  dangers  which 
surround  the  army.  Theseus,  the  general,  breaks  out  into  a  passion  at  this  pro 
posal:  but  is  pacified  by  Nestor.  Idomeneus  rises,  and  reproaches  Diomede  f,or 
his  dishonourable  counsel,  and  among  other  topics,  upbraids  him  with  his  degene 
racy  from  his  father's  bravery. 

Should  now,  from  hence  arriv'd,  some  warrior's  ghost 
Greet  valiant  Tydeus  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
t  And  tell,  when  danger  or  distress  is  near, 

That  Diomede  persuades  the  rest  to  fear : 
He'd  shun  the  synod  of  the-  mighty  dead, 
And  hide  his  anguish  in  the  deepest  shade; 
Nature  in  all  an  equal  course  maintains: 
The  lion's  whelp  succeeds  to  awe  the  plains: 
Pards  gender  pards:  from  tigers  tigers  spring, 
Nor  doves  are  hatch'd  beneath  a  vulture's  wing: 
Each  parent's  image  in  his  offspring  lives  : 
But  nought  of  Tydeus  in  his  son  survives. 

"The  debate  is  closed  by  Ulysses,  who  informs  the  princes  that  the  Thebans  are 
preparing  to  march  out  in  order  to  attack  them ;  and  that  it  is  vain  for  them  to 
deliberate  any  longer  concerning  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

*'  We  have  next  a  description  of  a  battle  between  the  Thebans,  under  Creon,  and 
the  confederate  Greeks,  under  Theseus.  The  battle  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Homer. 
We  shall  not  trouble  our  reader  with  particulars,  which  would  appear  insipid  in 
prose  especially  if  compared  to  the  lively  poetry  of  our  author.  We  shall  only 
transcribe  one  passage,  as  a  specimen  of  his  happy  choice  of  circumstances : 

Next  Areas,  Cleon,  valiant  Chromius  dy'd; 

With  Dares,  to  the  Spartan  chiefs  all y'd. 

And  Phosmius,  whom  the  gods  in  early  youth 

Had  form'd  for  virtue  and  the  love  of  truth ;  ', 

His  gen'rous  soul  to  noble  deeds  they  turn'd, 

And  love  to  mankind  in  his  bosom  burn'd : 

Cold  thro'  his  throat  the  hissing  weapon  glides, 

And  on  his  neck  the  waving  locks  divides. 
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His  fate  the  Graces  mourn'd.     The  gods  above, 
Who  sit  around  the  starry  throne  of  Jove, 
On  high  Olympus  bending  from  the  skies, 
His  fate  beheld  with  sorrow-streaming  eyes. 
Pallas  alone,  unalter'd  and  serene, 
With  secret  triumph  saw  the  mournful  scene : 
Not  hard  of  heart :  for  none  of  all  the  pow'rs, 
In  earth  orpceau,  or  th'  Olympian  tow'rs, 
Holds  equal  sympathy  with  human  grief, 
Or  with  a  freer  hand  bestows  relief: 
Eut  conscious  that  a  mind  by  virtue  steel'd 
To  no  impression  of  distress  will  yield ; 
That  still  unconquer'd,  in  its  awful  hour 
O'er  death  it  triumphs  with  immortal  pow'r. 

*e  The  battle  ends  with  advantage  to  the  confederate  Greeks :  but  the  approach 
of  night  prevents  their  total  victory. 

u  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  sends  next  an  embassy  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  desir 
ing  a  truce  of  seven  days,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  Diomede,  impatient  to  return 
home,  and  stimulated  by  jealousy,  violently  opposes  this  overture,  but  is  over-ruled 
by  the  other  princes,and  the  truce  is  concluded.  The  author,  in  imitation  of  Homer, 
and  the  other  ancient  poets,  takes  here  an  opportunity  of  describing  games  cele 
brated  for  honouring  the  dead.  The  games  he  has  chosen  are  different  from  those 
which  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients,  and  the  incidents  are  new  and 
curious. 

t(  Diomede  took  no  share  in  these  games :  his  impatient  spirit  could  not  brook  the 
delay  which  arose  from  the  truce  :  he  pretends  that  he  consented  not  to  it,  and  is 
not  included  in  it:  he  therefore  proposes  to  his  troops  to  attack  the  Thebans  while 
they  are  employed  in  performing  the  funeral  rites  of  the  dead:  but  is  opposed  in 
this  design  by  Deiphobus  his  tutor,  who  represents  to  him  in  the  severest  terms  the 
rashness  and  iniquity  of  his  proposal.  After  some  altercation,  Diomede,  impatient 
of  contradiction  in  his  favourite  object,  and  stung  by  the  free  reproaches  of  his 
tutor,  breaks  out  into  a  violent  passion,  and  throws  his  spear  at  Deiphobus, 
which  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

"This  incident,  which  is  apt  to  surprize  us,  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  our  au 
thor,  from  that  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Alexander, where  this  heroic  conqueror, 
moved  by  a  sudden  passion,  stabs  Clytus  his  ancient  friend,  by  whom  his  life  had 
been  formerly  saved  in  battle.  The  repentance  of  Diomede  is  equal  to  that  of 
Alexander.  No  sooner  had  he  struck  the  fatal  blow  than  his  eyes  are  opened  :  he 
is  sensible  of  his  guilt  and  shame  ;  he  refuses  all  consolation  ;  abstains  even  from 
food  :  and  shuts  himself  up  alone  in  his  tent.  His  followers,  amazed  at  the  vio 
lence  of  his  passion,  keep  at  a  distance  from  him  :  all  but  Cassandra,  who  enters 
his  tent  with  a  potion,  which  she  had  prepared  for  him.  While  she  stands  before 
him  alone,  her  timidity  and  passion  betray  her  sex  ;  and  Diomede  immediately 
perceives  her  to  be  Cassandra,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  camp,  under  a  warlike 
disguise.  As  his  repentance  for  the  murder  of  Deiphobus  was  now  the  ruling  pas 
sion  in  his  breast,  he  is  not  moved  by  tenderness  for  Cassandra :  on  the  contrary, 
he  considers  her  as  the  cause,  however  innocent,  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  and  of 
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his  own  guilt;  and  he  treats  her  with  such  coldness  that  she  retires  in  confusion. 
She  even  leaves  the  camp,  and  resolves  to  return  to  her  father  in  Etolia ;  but  is 
taken  on  the  road  by'a  party  of  Thebans,  who  carry  her  to  Creon.  That  tyrant 
determines  to  make  the  most  political  use  of  this  incident :  he  sends  privately  a 
message  to  Diomede,  threatening  to  put  Cassandra  to  death,  if  that  hero  would  not 
agree  to  a  separate  truce  with  Thebes.  This  proposal  is  at  first  rejected  by  Dio 
mede,  who  threatens  immediate  destruction  to  Creon  and  all  his  race.  Nothing 
can  be  more  artfully  managed  by  the  poet  than  this  incident.  We  shall  hear  him 
in  his  own  words  : 

Sternly  the  hero  ended,  and  resign'd, 
To  fierce  disorder,  all  his  mighty  mind, 
Already  in  his  thoughts,  with  vengeful  hands, 
He  dealt  destruction  'midst  the  Theban  bands, 
In  fancy  saw  tlie  tott'ring  turrets  fall, 
And  led  his  warriors  o'er  the  level'd  wall. 
Rous'd  with  the  thought,  from  his  high  seat  he  sprung; 
And  grasp'd  the  sword,  which  on  a  column  hung  ; 
The  shining  blade  he  balanc'd  thrice  in  air ; 
His  lances  next  he  view'd,  and  armour  fair. 
When,  hanging  'midst  the  costly  panoply, 
A  scarf  embroider'd  met  the  hero's  eye, 
Which  fair  Cassandra's  skilful  hands  had  wrought, 
A  present  for  her  lord,  in  secret  brought 
That  day,  when  first  he  led  his  martial  train 
In  arms,  to  combat  on  the  Theban  plain. 
As  some  strong  charm,  which  magic  sounds  compose, 
Suspends  a  downward  torrent  as  it  flows ; 
Checks  in  the  precipice  its  headlong  course, 
And  calls  it  trembling  upwards  to  its  source  : 
Such  seem'd  the  robe,  which,  to  the  hero's  eyes, 
Made  the  fair  artist  in  her  charms  to  rise. 
His  rage,  suspended  in  its  full  career, 
To  love  resigns  to  grief  and  tender  fear. 
Glad  would  he  now  his  former  words  revoke, 
And  change  the  purpose  which  in  wrath  he  spoke  ; 
From  hostile  hands  his  captive  fair  to  gain, 
From  fate  to  save  her,  or  the  servile  chain : 
But  pride,  and  shame,  the  fond  design  supprest  j 
Silent  he  stood,  and  lock'd  it  in  his  breast. 
Yet  had  the  wary  Theban  well  divin'd, 
By  symptoms  sure,  each  motion  of  his  mind : 
With  joy  he  saw  the  heat  of  rage  suppress'd  ; 
And  thus  again  his  artful  words  address'd. 

<{  The  truce  is  concluded  for  twenty  days;  but  the  perfidious  Creon,  hoping  that 
Diomede  would  be  overawed  by  the  danger  of  his  mistress,  resolves  to  surprise  the 
Greeks  ;  and  accordingly  makes  a  sudden  .attack  upon  them,  breaks  into  their 
camp,  and  carries  every  thing  before  him.  Diomede  at  first  stands  neuter  ;  but 
when  Ulysses  suggests  to  him,  that  after  (he  defeat  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  he 
has  no  security  ;  and  that  so  treacherous  a  prince  as  Creon  will  not  spare,  much  less 
restore  Cassandra,  he  takes  to  arms,  assaults  the  Thebans,  and  obliges  them  to  seek 
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shelter  within  their  walls.     Creon,  in  revenge,  puts  Cassandra  to  death,  and  shews 
her  head  over  the  walls.     This  sight  so  inflames  Diomede,  that  he  attacks  Thebes 
•with  double  fury,  takes  the  town  by  scaladc,  and  gratifies  his  vengeance  by  the  death 
of  Creon. 

"  T^his  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  story  on  which  this  new  poem  is  founded.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  conjecture  (what  I  am  mot  very  anxious  to  conceal)  that  the 
execution  of  the  Epigoniad  is  better  than  the  design,  the  poetry  superior  to  the 
fable,  and  the  colouring  of  the  particular  parts  more  excellent  than  the  general 
plan  of  the  whole.  Of  all  the  great  epic  poems  which  have  been  the  admiration, 
of  mankind,  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso  alone  would  make  a  tolerable  novel,  if  reduc 
ed  to  prose,  and  related  without  that  splendour  of  versification  and  imagery  by 
which  it  is  supported:  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  great  judges,  the  Jerusalem  is 
the  least  perfect  of  all  these  productions :  chiefly,  because  it  has  least  nature  and 
simplicity  in  the  sentiments,  and  is  most  liable  to  the  objection  of  affectation  and 
conceit.  The  story  of  a  poem,  whatever  may  be  imagined,  is  the  least  essential 
part  of  it :  the  force  of  the  versification,  the  vivacity  of  the  images,  the  justness  of 
the  descriptions,  the  natural  play  of  the  passions,  are  the  chief  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  great  poet  from  the  prosaic  novelist,  and  give  him  so  high  a  rank 
among  the  heroes  in  literature  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  these  advantages, 
especially  the  three  former,  are  to  be  found  in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  Epigbniad. 
The  author,  inspired  with  the  true  genius  of  Greece,  and  smit  with  the  most  pro 
found  veneration  for  Homer,  disdains  all  frivolous  ornaments;  and  relying  entirely 
on  his  sublime  imagination,  and  his  nervous  and  harmonious  expression,  has 
ventured  to  present  to  his  reader  the  naked  beauties  of  nature,  and  challenges  for 
his  partisans  all  the  admirers  of  genuine  antiquity. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  in  which  the  poet  has  carried  his  boldness  of  copying 
antiquity  beyond  the  practice  of  many,  even  judicious  moderns.  He  has  drawn 
his  personages,  not  only  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  but  also 
with  some  degree  of  their  roughness,  and  even  of  their  ferocity.  This  is  a  circum 
stance  which  a  mere  modern  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  in  Homer,  and  which  perhaps 
he  will  not  easily  excuse  in  his  imitator.  It  is  certain,  that  the  ideas  of  manners  are 
so  much  changed  since  the  age  of  Homer,  that  though  the  Iliad  was  always  among 
the  ancients  conceived  to  be  a  panegyric  on  the  Greeks,  yet  the  reader  is  now  al 
most  always  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and  is  much  more  interested  for  the 
humane  and  soft  manners  of  Priam,  Hector,  Andromache,  Sarpedon,  ^Eneas,  Glau- 
cus,  nay,  even  of  Paris  and  Helen,  than  for  the  severe  and  cruel  bravery  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  and  the  other  Grecian  heroes.  Sensible  of  this  inconvenience,  Fe- 
zielon,  in  his  elegant  romance,  has  softened  extremely  the  harsh  manners  of  the 
heroic  ages,  and  has  contented  himself  with  retaining  that  amiable  simplicity  by 
•which  those  ages  wure  distinguished.  If  the  reader  be  displeased,  that  the  British 
poet  has  not  followed  the  example  of  the  French  writer,  he  must,  at  least,  allow  that 
he  has  drawn  a  more  exact  and  faithful  copy  of  antiquity,  and  has  made  fewer  sa 
crifices  of  truth  to  ornament. 

tl  There  is  another  circumstance  ofxwr  author's  choice  which  will  be  liable  to  dis 
pute.  It  may  be  thought  that  by  introducing  the  heroes  of  Homer,  he  has  lost  all 
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the  charms  of  novelty,  and  leads  us  into  fictions  -which  are  somewhat  stale  and 
thread-bare.  Boileau,  the  greatest  critic  of  the  French  nation,  was  of  a  very  dif 
ferent  opinion  : 

La  fable  offre  a  1'esprit  mille  agrements  divers 
La  tous  les  noms  heureux  semblent  nez  pour  les  vers : 
Ulysse,  Agamemnon,  Oreste,  Idomenee, 
Helena,  Menelas,  Paris,  Hector,  Enee. 

cc  It  is  certain  that  there  is  in  that  poetic  ground  a  kind  of  enchantment  which 
allures  every  person  of  a  tender  and  lively  imagination ;  nor  is  this  impression  dimi 
nished,  but  rather  much  increased,  by  our  early  introduction  to  ths  knowledge  of 
it  in  our  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

<*  The  same  great  French  critic  makes  the  apology  of  our  poet  in  his  use  of  the 
ancient  mythology : 

Ainsi  dans  cet  amas  de  nobles  fictions, 
Le  poet  s'  egeye  en  mille  inventions, 
Orne,  eleve,  embellit,  aggrandit  toutes  choses, 
Et  trouvesous  sa  main  des  flours  toujours  ecloses. 

<(  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  if  the  machinery  of  the  heathen  gods  be  not 
admitted,  epic  poetry,  at  least  all  the  marvellous  part  of  it,  must  be  entirely 
abandoned.  The  Christian  religion,  for  many  reasons,  is  unfit  for  the  fabulous 
ornaments  of  poetry :  the  introduction  of  allegory,  after  the  manner  of  Voltaire, 
is  liable  to  many  objections:  and  though  a  mere  historical  epic  poem,  like  Leonidas, 
may  have  its  beauties,  it  will  always  be  inferior  to  the  force  and  pathetic  of  tra 
gedy,  and  must  resign  to  that  species  of  poetry  the  precedency  which  the  former 
composition  has  always  challenged  among  the  productions  of  human  genius.  But 
with  regard  to  these  particulars,  the  author  has  himself  made  a  sufficient  apology 
in  the  judicious  and  spirited  preface  which  accompanies  his  poem. 

u  But  though  our  poet  has  in  general  followed  so  successfully  the  footsteps  of 
Homer,  he  has,  in  particular  passages,  chosen  other  ancient  poets  for  his  model.  His 
seventh  book  contains  an  episode,  very  artfully  inserted,  concerning  the  death  of 
Hercules  :  where  he  has  plainly  had  Sophocles  in  his  view,  and  has  ventured  to 
engage  in  a  rivalship  with  that  great  master  of  the  tragic  scene.  If  the  sublimity  of 
our  poet's  imagination,  and  the  energy  of  his  style,  appear  any  where  conspicu. 
ous,  it  is  in  this  episode,  which  we  shall  not  scruple  to  compare  with  any  poetry  in 
the  English  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  complaint  of  Her 
cules,  when  the  poison  of  the  centaur's  robe  begins  first  to  prey  upon,  him : 

Sov'reign  of  heav'n  and  earth  \  whose  boundless  sway 

The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey, 

If  e'er  delighted  from  the  courts  above, 

In  human  form  you  sought  Alcmene's  love; 

If  fame's  unchanging  voice  to  all  the  earth, 

With  truth,  proclaims  you  author  of  my  birth  j 

Whence,  from  a  course  of  spotless  glory  nm, 

Successful  foils  and  wreaths  of  triumph  won, 

Am  I  thus  wretched  ?  better  that  before 

Some  monster  fierce  had  drank  my  streaming  gore; 
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Or  crush'd  by  Cacus,  foe  to  gods  and  men, 
My  batter'd  brains  had  strew'd  his  rocky  den : 
Than,  from  my  glorious  toils  and  triumphs  past, 
To  fall  subdu'd  by  female  arts,  at  last. 
O  cool  my  boiling  blood,  ye  winds,  that  blow 
From  mountains  loaded  with  eternal  snow, 
And  crack  the  icy  cliffs :  in  vain !  in  vain ! 
Your  rigour  cannot  quench  my  raging  pain ! 
For  round  this  heart  the  furies  wave  their  brands, 
And  wring  my  entrails  with  their  burning  hands. 
Now  bending  from  the  skies,  O  wife  of  Jove ! 
Enjoy  the  vengeance  of  thy  injur'd  love  : 
For  fate,  by  me,  the  Thund'rer's  guilt  atones  j 
And,  punish'd  inner  son,  Alcmene  groans : 
The  object  of  your  hate  shall  soon  expire  j 
Fix'd  on  my  shoulders  preys  a  net  of  fire ; 
Whom  nor  the  toils  nor  dangers  could  subdue, 
By  false  Eurystheus  dictated  from  you  j 
Nor  tyrants  lawless,  nor  the  monstrous  brood 
Which  haunts  the  desert  or  infests  the  flood, 
Nor  Greece,  nor  all  thebarb'rous  climes  that  lie 
Where  Phoebus  ever  points  his  golden  eye , 
A  woman  hath  o'erthrown ! — ye  gods !  I  yield 
To  female  arts,  unconquer'd  in  the  field. 

My  arms— alas !  are  these  the  same  that  bow'd 

Anteus,  and  his  giant  force  subdu'd  ? 

That  dragg'd  Nemea's  monster  from  his  den  ? 

And  slew  the  dragon  in  his  native  fen  ? 

Alas  !  alas  !  their  mighty  muscles  fail, 

While  pains  infernal  ev'ry  nerve  assail : 

Alas,  alas !  I  feel  in  streams  of  woe 

These  eyes  dissolve,  before  untaught  to  flow. 

Awake  my  virtue,  oft  in  dangers  try'd, 

Patient  in  toils,  in  deaths  unterrify'd, 

Rouse  to  my  aid ;  nor  let  my  labours  past, 

With  fame  atchiev'd,  be  blotted  by  the  last : 

Firm  and  unmov'd,  the  present  shock  endure; 

Once  triumph,  and  for  ever  rest  secure. 

«  Our  poet,  though  his  genius  be  in  many  respects  very  original,  has  not  disdain 
ed  to  imitate  even  modern  poets.  He  has  added  to  his  heroic  poem  a  dream,  in 
the  manner  of  Spenser,  where  the  poet  supposes  himself  to  be  introduced  to  Homer, 
\vho  censures  his  poem  in  some  particulars,  and  excuses  it  in  others.  This  poem, 
is  indeed  a  species  of  apology  for  the  Epigoniad,  wrote  in  a  very  lively  and  elegant 
manner  :  it  may  be  compared  to  a  well-polished  gem,  of  the  purest  water,  and  cut 
into  the  most  beautiful  form.  Those  who  would  judge  of  our  author's  talents  for 
poetry,  without  perusing  his  larger  work,  may  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by  running 
over  this  short  poem.  They  will  see  the  same  force  of  imagination  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  which  distinguish  his  longer  performance  :  and  may  thence,  with  small 
application,  receive  a  favourable  impression  of  our  author's  genius. 

'    "D.  H." 
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That  Wilkie  may  not  be  deprived  of  any  favourable  opinion,  nor  the  admission 
of  his  works  into  this  collection  stand  in  need  of  any  further  apology,  I  shall  sub 
join  the  opinion  of  a  very  elegant  and  candid  critic  of  the  present  day. — "  The 
Epigoniad  of  Wilkie  is  the  bold  attempt  of  an  energetic  mind  to  try  its  powers  in 
the  most  arduous  path  of  poetry,  the  epic  ;  without  that  correctness  of  judgment, 
and  previous  discipline  in  the  practice  of  harmonious  numbers,  which  can  alone 
ensure  success  in  an  age  of  polish  and  refinement.  It  has  accordingly  been  mea 
sured  by  that  standard  of  criticism,  which  the  most  unqualified  judges  can  easily 
apply, — a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  productions  of  its  kind  :  and  its  pal* 
pable  defects  have  involved  in  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  its  less  obvious,  but 
real  merits  V 

*  Lord  Wbodhouslee's  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  4to.  1807. — C. 
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As  there  is  no  class  of  winters  more  freely  censured  than  poets,  and  that  by  judges  of  all  sorts* 
competent  and  incompetent  j  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  some  objections  that  may  be  made  to  the 
following  performance,  by  persons  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  epic  poetry,  and  the  rules  upon 
which  it  ought  to  be  formed.  - 

The  beauties  of  the  piece,  if  it  has  any,  shall  be  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  reader  for  himself. 
This  is  his  undoubted  privilege;  and  I  have  no  intention  to  break  in  upon  it:  neither  would  it  be  of 
any  advantage  to  do  so ;  for  poetical  beauties,  if  they  are  real,  will  make  themselves  observed,  and 
have  their  full  effect  without  a.  comment. 

Some  will  object  to  the  choice  of  the  subject,  "£hat  it  is  taken  from  the  history  of  an  age  and  nation, 
the  particular  manners  of  which  are  not  now  well  known,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  justly 
represented  by  any  modern  author.  This  objection  will  appear  to  be  of  little  consequence,  when  we  con 
sider  that  the  fact  upon  which  it  proceeds  is  so  far  from  being  strictly  true,  that  there  are  none  who 
liave  any  tolerable  share  of  classical  learning,  that  are  not  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  heroic  ages,  than  with  those  of  their  own  country,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries. 
Neither  is  this  knowledge  of  ancient  manners  confined  to  the  learned  ;  the  vulgar  themselves,  from 
the  books  of  Moses,  andother  accounts  of  the  first  periods  of  the  Jewish  slate,  are  sufficiently  instruct 
ed  4n  the  customs  of  the  earliest  times,  to  be  able  to  relish  any  work  where  these  are  justly  represented. 
With  what  favour,  for  instance,  has  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  been  received  by  persons  of  all 
conditions  ?  and  how  much  is  it  commonly  preferred  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  a  poem  formed  upon  manners 
of  a  much  more  modern  cast.  But  supposing  the  fact  upon  which  the  objection  proceeds  to  be 
.true,  and  that  the  customs  and  manners  peculiar  to  the  times  from  which  the  subject  of  the  poem  is 
taken  are  not  now  well  understood,  I  do  not  apprehend  that,  even  with  this  concession,  the  objection 
amounts  to.  any  thing  considerable ;  for  manners  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  universal  and 
particular.'  Universal  manners,  are  those  which  arise  from  the  original  frame  and  constitution  of  the 
human  nature,  and  which  consequently  are  the  same  in  all  nations  and  periods  of  the  world.  Parti 
cular  manners,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of  such  customs  and  modes  of  behaviour  as  proceed  from 
the  influence  of  partial  causes,  and  that  shift  and  vary  as  those  causes  do  upon  which  they  depend. 
To  make  myself  understood  by  an  example  :  it  is  agreeable  to  common  or  universal  manners,  to  be 
angry  and  resent  an  injury  j  but  particular  manners,  in  ordinary  cases,  determine  the  methods  of  re 
venge.  For  great  offences,  an  Italian  poisons  his  enemy ;  a  Spaniard  stabs  him  over  the  shoulder  • 
and  a  Frenchman  seeks  satisfaction  in  a  duel.  From  this  example,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  particu 
lar  manners  ought  to  appear  but  very  little,  either  in  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  or  any  other  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetical  composition ;  for  they  are  vulgar  and  depend  upon  custom :  but  great  passions  and 
high  characters  reject  ordinary  forms ;  and  therefore  must,  upon  every  occasion,  break  through  all 
the  common  modes  both  of  speech  and  behaviour.  Though  ancient  manners,  therefore,  were  not  so 
precisely  known  as  they  are,  1  should  imagine,  that  a  story  taken  from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
the  heroic  ages,  might  very  well  serve  for  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  and  have  all  the  advantages 
necessary  in  respect  of  that  species  of  composition. 
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It  may  likewise  be  alleged,  that  1  have  done  wrong  in  choosing  for  my  subject  a  piece  of  history 
which  has  no  connection  with  present  affairs ;  and  that,  if  I  had  done  otherwise,  my  work  would  have 
been  more  interesting  and  useful. 

This  objection,  seemingly  a  very  material  one,  admits,  notwithstanding,  of  an  easy  answer,  viz.  that 
subjects  for  epic  poetiy  ought  always  to  be  taken  from  periods  too  early  to  fall  within  the  reach  of  true 
history.  And,  if  this  rule  is  shown  to  be  essential,  which  I  shall  attempt  to  do  in  what  follows,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  impossible  that  any  subject  proper  for  that  kind  of  writing  should  have  a  connection  with 
present  affairs.  The  proper  business  of  epic  poetry  is  to  extend  our  ideas  of  human  perfection,  or,  as 
the  critics  express  it,  to  excite  admiration.  In  order  to  do  this  in  any  tolerable  degree,  characters  must 
be  magnified,  and  accommodated  rather  to  our  notions  of  heroic:greatness,than  to  the  real  state  of  human 
nature.  There  appears  a  certain  littleness  in  all  men,  when  truly  known,  which  checks  admiration, 
and  confines  it  to  very  narrow  'imits ;  heroes,  themselves,  though  possessed  of  the  greatest  qualities, 
are,  in  most  circumstances  of  their  condition,  so  much  upon  a  level  with  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind, 
that  such  as  have  an  opportunity  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  admire  them  at 
the  same  rate  that  others  do,  who  view  them  only  at  a  distance.  The  common  conditions  of  humanity 
lessen  every  man  ;  and  there  are  many  little  circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  our  state  of 
being,  whicli  we  cannot  easily  reconcile  with  our  idea  of  Epaminondas,  Plato,  Scipio,  or  Ca3sar.  Frem 
all  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  admiration  claims  for  its  object  something  superior  to  mere  humanity  ; 
and  therefore  such  posms  as  have  it  for  their  end  to  excite  admiration,  ought  to  celebrate  those  persons 
only  that  never  have  been  treated  of  by  regular  historians.  For  history  gives  to  all  things  their  just 
and  natural  dimensions  j  and,  if  it  should  interfere  with  poetical  fiction,  would  effectually  confute 
those  beautiful  legends  which  are  invented  to  raise  our  ideas  of  character  and  action,  above  the  standard 
at  which  experience  has  fixed  them. 

Let  it  be  observed,  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  maxim  which  I  am  establishing,  that  there  is 
in  our  minds  a  principle  which  leads  us  to  admire  past  times,  especially  those  which  are  most 
remote  from  our  own.  This  prejudice  is  strong  in  us  ;•  and,  without  being  directed  or  assisted  by  art, 
forms  in  the  mere  vulgar  of  all  countries,  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  the  stature,  strength,  and 
other  heroic  qualities  of  their  remote  ancestors.  This  prejudice,  so  favourable  to  poetical  fiction, 
true  history  effectually  destroys  ;  and  therefore  poets,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  it,  ought 
to  celebrate  those  persons  and  events  only*  that  are  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  not  to  be  remembered  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  and  exactness. 

But,  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to  this  purpose,  let  us  only  consider  the  machinery  which  must 
be  employed  in  an  epic  poem  :  how  Heaven  and  Hell  must  both  be  put  in  motion,  and  brought  into  the 
action,  how  events  altogether  out  of  the  common  road  of  human  affairs,  and  no  ways  countenanced 
either  by  reason  or  by  experience,  must  be  offered  to  men's  imagination,  so  as  to  be  admitted  for  true. 
Let  us  consider  all  this,  and  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  nothing  which  poets  ought  more  carefully  to 
avoid,  than  interfering  with  such  regular  and  well  vouched  accounts  of  things  as  would  effectually  con 
fute  their  fable,  and  make  the  meanest  reader  reject  it  with  contempt.  This  is  a  point  of  prudence 
which  no  poet  has  yet  neglected  with  impunity.  Lucan,  according  to  his  usual  rashness,  has  taken 
for  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  one  of  the  best  known  events  which  he  could  have  pitched  upon  in  the 
whole  series  of  human  affairs;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  a  mere  historian,  is  often 
under  a  necessity  of  starting  from  his  subject,  and  employing  the  whole  force  of  a  very  lively  and  fruitful 
invention,  in  unnecessary  descriptions  and  trifling  digressions.  This,  besides  other  inconveniences  of 
greater  importance,  gives  such  an  appearance  of  labour  and  straining  to  his  whole  performance,  as 
takes  much  from  the  merit  of  it,  with  all  who  have  any  notion  of  ease,  majesty,  and  simplicity  in 
writing.  He,  and  all  other  poets  who  have  fallen  iuto  the  same  errour,  find  always  this  disadvantage 
attending  it,  that  the  true  and  fictitious  parts  of  their  work  refuse  to  unite,  and  standing  as  it  were  at 
a  distance,  upon  terms  of  mutual  aversion,  reproach  each  other  with  their  peculiar  defects.  Fiction 
accuses  truth  of  narrowness  and  want  of  dignity ;  and  this  again  represents  the  other  as  vain  and 
extravagant.  Spenser,  who,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  not  only  treats  of  matters  within  the  sphere  of  regu 
lar  history,  but  describes  even  the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
which  he  knew  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  such  an  attempt,  covers  his  story  with  a  veil  of  allegory, 
that  few  of  his  readers  are  able  to  penetrate.  This  stratagem  leaves  him  at  full  liberty  in  the  exercise 
of  his  invention  j  but  he  pays,  in  my  opinion,  too  dear  for  that  privilege,  by  sacrificing  to  it  all  the 
weight  and  authority  which  a  mixture  of  received  tradition  and  real  geography  would  have  given  to  his 
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rtable.  Milton  takes  the  subjects  of  both  his  great  poems  from  true  history  ,yet  does  not  succeed  the  worse 
upon  that  account.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his  chief  actors  are  not  men,  but  divine  and  an 
gelical  beings;   and  that  it  is  the  human  nature  only  which  suffers  by  a  just  representation,  and 
loses  in  point  of  dignity,  when  truly  known.     Besides,  the  historical   circumstances  upon  which  he 
builds  are  so  few,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  they  are  easily  accommodated  to  poetical 
fiction  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  limiting  him,  and  setting  bounds  to  his  invention,  they  serve  only  to 
countenance  and  give  a  degree  of  credibility  to  whatever  he  pleases  to  feign.      Shakespeare  may  like 
wise  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  who  takes  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pieces  from 
periods  of  the  English  history  not  very  remote,  and,  notwithstanding,  succeeds  remarkably  in  exciting 
the  heroic  passion.  That  Shakespeare  makes  us  admire  his  heroes  is  undeniable;  and  no  man  of  common 
sense  will  ever  pretend  to  assert,  that  real  characters  of  great  men,  touched  up  and  heightened  by  a 
poetical  fancy,  will  not  very  naturally  excite  admiration.     But  there  are  different  deg-ees.  of  this 
passion,  as  well  as  of  all  others :  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  degree  of  it  which  Shakespeare  intends  to 
raise,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  Homer  aims  at,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  epic  tribe.     We  admire 
no  character  in  Shakespeare's  works  more  than  that  of  Henry  V.  but  the  idea  which  Homer  gives  us  of 
Achilles  is  still  more  noble  and  august.    The  tragedian  mixes  so  much  of  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
character  of  his  hero,  that  we  become  too  familiar  with  him  to  admire  him  in  a  high  degree  :  for  in 
those  very  pieces   in  which  he  is  represented  as  performing  his  most  remarkable  exploits,  he  is 
often  found  at  his'  leisure  hours  amusing   himself  with  a  knot  of   humourists,  pickpockets,   and 
buffoons.     I  do  not  pretend  to  censure  Shakespeare  for  this  conduct ;  because  it  is  not  the  business  of 
a  tragedian  to  make  us  admire,  but  to  interest  our  other  affections :  and,  to  make  his  heroes  very 
much  objects  of  admiration,  would  possibly  be  one  of  the  greatest  errours  that  an  author  of  that  kind 
could  fall  into  :  for  the  principle  of  compassion,  to  which  tragedy  is  peculiarly  addressed,  is  incompa 
tible  with  high  admiration  ;  and  a  man,  in  order  either  to  be  loved  or  pitied,  must  appear  with  evident 
symptoms  of  the  weaknesses  common  to  the  rest  of  the  human  kind.  It  is  our  own  image  in  distres» 
which   afflicts  us ;  and  we  never  pity  one  under  calamities,  who  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  moved 
by  them.     Homer,  upon  this  account,  never  attempts  to  excite  pity,  but  from  such  private  and  do 
mestic  distresses  as  show  his  heroes  in  the  light  of  ordinary  men.     Sophocles  likewise,  from  a  just 
apprehension  that  the  heroic  passion  interferes  with  the  proper  spirit  of  tragedy,  lessens  on  purpose 
the  great  characters  which  he  introduces,  and  strips  them  of  more  than  half  their  dignity.     Though 
therefore  Shakespeare  makes  us  admire  his  heroes  as  much  as  a  tragedian  ought  to  do,  and  even  more, 
in  some  instances,  than  the  rules  of  art  would  justify ;  yet,  as  the  degree  of  admiration  which  he 
excites  is  less  by  far  than  that  which  epic  poetry  aims  at,  it  may  well  be  raised  from  subjects  that  are 
strictly  historical,  though  the  higher  degrees  of  that  passion  cannot.     Were  my  judgment  of  sufficient 
authority  in  matters  of  criticism,  I  would  have  it  understood  as  a  rule,  that  the  subjects  of  epic  poe 
try  should  be  taken  from  tradition  only  ;  that  tragedy  should  keep  within  the  limits  of  true  historr ; 
and  that  comedy,  without  meddling  at  all  with  historical  facts,  should  expose  vice  and  folly  in  recent 
instances,  and  from  living  examples.     Thatpart  of  the  rule  which  regards  epic  poetry,  is  sufficiently 
justified  from  what  has  been  already  said;  and,  concerning  tragedy,  I  have  likewise  observed,  that  it 
ought  not  to  exalt  its  greatest  characters  above  the  standard  of  real  life.     From  this  it  will  follow,  that 
it  may  be  strictly  historical  without  losing  any  real  advantage,and  attain  its  full  perfection  without  the 
assistance  of  fable.     I  believe  it  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  where  truth  and  fiction  are  equally  subser 
vient  to  the  purposes  of  poetry,  the  first  oughtalways  to  be  preferred ;  for  true  history  carries  a  weight 
and  authority  with  it,  which  seldom  attend  stories  that  are  merely  fictitious,  and  has  many  other 
advantages  for  interesting  our  affections  above  the  legends  of  remote  antiquity.  But  as  tragedy  should 
never  go  so  far  back  as  the  fabulous  ages,  neither  should  it,  in  my  opinion,  approach  too  near  to  the. 
present  times ;  for  though  it  does  not  aim  at  raising  and  gratifying  the  passion  of  admiration,    yet  it 
has  a  degree  of  dignity  to  maintain,  which  it  would  endanger  by  treating  of  events  too  recent,  and 
characters  too  particularly  remembered.     Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  indeed  every  species  of 
satire  whatsoever,  ought  to  attack  living  characters  only,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  present  times^ 
That  imperfection  which  appears  in  every  thing  when  viewed  near,  a  circumstance  so  unfavourable  to 
the  genius  of  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  falls  in  precisely  with  that  of  comedy,  a  kind  of  writing  which 
has  no  dignity  to  support,  points  always  at  what  is  ridiculous,  and  marks  its  objects  with  characters  of 
littleness  and  contempt.     We  naturally  admire  past  times,  and  reverence  the  dead  ;  and  con.equently 
are  not  so  much  disposed  to  laugh  at  fools,  who  have  already  finished  their  parts,  and  retired,  as  at 
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fools  who  are  yet  upon  the  stage.  The  ancient  comedy  of  tire  Greeks,  which  proceeded  ttpon  thh 
maxim,  was  certainly,  upon  that  account,  the  most  perfect  species  of  satire  that  ever  was  invented. 
Homer,  as  he  exceeds  all  other  poets  in  merit,  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  them  in  point  of  good  for 
tune;  the  condition  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  celebrating,  injiis  poems, 
events,  which  though  they  were  in  his  days  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  consequently  the  more  inter 
esting,  yet  had  fallen,  through  the  want  of  authentic  records,  into  so  happy  a  degree  of  obscurity, 
that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  feign  concerning  them  what  he  pleased,  without  any  danger  of  confutation. 
This  is  an  advantage  which  succeeding  poets  could  not  boast  of;  and  therefore  have  found  themselves 
under  a  necessity,  either  of  taking  their  subjects  from  remote  antiquity,  as  I  have  done,  or,  (whichj 
in  my  opinion,  is  worse)  of  attempting  to  mix  fable  with  true  history,  which  never  can  be  done  with 
success. 

The  mythology  in  the  following  poem  will  probably  give  offence  to  some  readers,  who  will  think  it 
indecent  for  a  Christian  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suppose  the  truth  of  a  Heathen  religion. 
They  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  better,  either  to  have  introduced  no  religious  system 
at  all,  or  to  have  chosen  such  a  subject  as  would  have  admitted  of  the  true  system.     I  shall  endeavour 
to  answer  this  objection,  by  establishing  two  maxims  directly  opposite  to  what  is  proposed  in  the  pre 
ceding  alternative,  and  show  not  only  that  divine  beings  are  necessary  characters  in  an  epic  poem,  but 
likewise  that  it  is  highly  improper  to  introduce  the  true  God  into  a  work  of  that  nature.     If  these  two 
points  are  fully  made  out,  the  force  of  the  objection  will  be  taken  away.     As  to  the  first  of  them,  let  us 
again  consider  the  end  which  epic  poetry  proposes  to  itself :  it  aims  at  exciting  admiration,  by  setting 
before  us  images  of  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  the  human  character  :  it  is  necessary  for  this  pur 
pose  that  a  poet  should  give  his  heroes,  not  only  all  those  intrinsic  qualities  which  make  men  admired, 
but  that  he  should  magnify  them  likewise  by  a  skilful  management  of  outward  circumstances.     We  do 
not  form  our  notions  either  of  persons  or  things  from  their  real  qualities  only ;  circumstances  of  a 
foreign  nature,  and  merely  accessory,  have  as  great  an  influence  as  these  in  determining  our  appro 
bation  and  dislike.    This  observation  shows  the  importance  of  mythology  to  epic  poetry  j  for  nothing 
can  render  a  person  of  greater  consequence  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  than  an  opinion  that  the  gods  re 
gard  him  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention,  and  are  much  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  him.  '  If 
people  are  once  considered  as  the  favourites  of  Heaven,  or  instruments  chosen  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  important  purposes  ;  poets  may  tell  of  them  what  great  things  they  please,  without  seeming  to 
exaggerate,  or  say  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability.     Homer  was  certainly  of  thisr 
opinion,  when  he  ascribed,  to  his  heroes,  valour  and  other  great  qualities  in  so  immoderate  a  degree  ; 
for,   had  the  gods  never  interposed  in  any  of  the  events  which  he  celebrates ;  had  his  chief  actors  been 
no  ways  connected  with  them,  either  in  point  of  favour  or  consanguinity,  and  represented,  at  the  same 
time,  as  performing  the  high  exploits  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  instead  of  being  applauded  as  the 
first  of  poets,  he  would  have  been  censured  as  the  most  false  and  most  credulous  of  historians.     This 
argument  in  favour  of  poetical  mythology,  with  another  which  might  be  taken  from  the  advantage 
it  is  of  in  point  of  ornament,  and  a  third  from  its  use  in  allegory,  has  determined  almost  all  the  wri 
ters  who  have  folio  wed  the  epic  or  heroic  style,  to  allow  it  a  place  in  their  compositions  :   such  of  them 
as  have  taken  their  subject  from  Greek  or  Roman  story,  have  adopted  the  mythology  of  Homer ;  and 
the  rest,  in  celebrating  more  modern  heroes,  have,  instead  of  that,  made  use  of  the  true  religion,  cor 
rupted  by  an  unnatural  mixture  of  northern  superstition  and  Grecian  fable.     From  a  practice  there 
fore  so  universal,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  poets  have  looked  upon  mythology  as  a  thing  of  great  use  in 
their  compositions,  and  almost  essential  to  the  art. 

It  may  be  alleged,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  that,  to  bring  gods  into  epic  poetry,  Ms  inconvenient 
on  many  accounts ;  .that  it  prevents  a  proper  display  of  character  in  the  human  actors,  turning  them 
all  into  so  many  machines,  to  be  moved  and  guided  by  the  immediate  impulses  of  deity  ;  that  it 
breaks  in  upon  the  order  of  natural  causes,  and  renders  all  art,  either  in  the  plan  or  conduct  of  a 
work,  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  If  what  this  objection  supposes  were  true,  and  that  the  mixing  of 
gods  with  men  in  the  action  of  an  epic  poem,  necessarily  turned  the  whole  into  miracle  j  if  it  were  an 
unavoidable  consequence  of  this  method,  that  the  human  actors  should  be  governed  in  all  they  do  by 
divine  impulse  determining  them,  without  regard  to  their  natural  characters,  and  the  probable  mo 
tives  which  ought  to  influence  them  :  in  short,  if  mythology  could  have  no  place  in  a  poem,  but  at  the 
expense  of  manners,  order,  connection,  am!  every  other  thing  that  can  render  a  work  either  beautiful 
Of  instructive,  it  would  be  an  argument  against  it  of  such  weight,  as  nothing  alleged  in  its  favour  would 
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be  able  to  counterbalance.    But  the  objection  is  by  no  means  well  founded  ;  for,  though  there  may  be 
ati  indiscreet  application  of  mythology,  productive  of  all  those  ill  effects  which  have  been  mentioned  ; 
yet  it  is  obvious,  both  from  reason  and  experience^  that  mythology  may  be  managed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  attended  with  none  of  them.     And  this  will  appear  from  a  very  obvious  example  :  the  great 
est  part  of  mankind,  in  every  age,  have  believed  that  gods  and  superior  beings  govern  and  direct  the 
course  of  human  affairs.     Many  individuals,  and   even  whole  nations,  have  thought  that  all  the 
actions  and  events  of  our  lives  are  predetermined  by  an  over-ruling  power,  and  that  we  suffer  the 
control  of  an  irresistible  necessity  in  all  we  do  :  yet  this  opinion  never  changes  the  moral  feelings  of 
such  as  entertain  it,  and  their  judgment  of  characters  and  actions  ;  they  love  and  hate,  approve  and 
disapprove,  admire  and  despise,  in  the  same  manner  as  others  do  who  believe  that  men  are  absolutely 
free,  and  that  their  final  determinations  proceed  only  from  themselves.    But  when  it  is  understood,  that 
people  act  without  consciousness,  or  that  the  organs  of  their  bodies  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  their 
own  wills,  but  actuated  by  some  other  being  without  their  consent  j    in    sjiort,    when  mere  physical 
necessity  is  substituted  in  place  of  moral,  all  idea  of  character,  all  sense  of  approbation  and  disapproba 
tion  immediately  ceases.    From  this  fact,  the  truth  of  which  nobody  will  dispute,  it  is  easy  to  judge  in 
what  cases  the  interposition  of  gods  in  the  action  of  a  poem  will  prevent  a  proper  display  of  the  human 
characters,  and  when  not.     Volition,  as  appears  by  the  example  now  given,  is  that  upon  which   all 
our  moral  ideas  are  founded  :  so  long  then  as  volition  is  exerted,  there  is  a  character,  and,  when  that 
ceases,  the  character  is  lost.     If  therefore  the  deities  in  a  poem  are  employed  in   animating   and 
deterring  the  heroes,  only  by  suggesting  such  motives  as  are  proper  to  influence  their  wills ;  such  inter 
position  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  display  of  character,  but  rather  favours  it ;  for  the  quality  of 
every  mind  may  be  known  from  the  motives  by  which  it  is  determined ;  and  Minerva's  prevailing 
with  Pandarus  to  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  treachery,  by  suggesting  that  Paris  would  reward  him  for  it, 
discovered  the  venality  of  his  temper  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  the  same  action  from  a  like    motive 
eccurring  to  himself. 

Poets  often  make  the  gods  infuse  an  uncommon  degree  of  vigour  into  their  heroes,  fov  answering  some 
great  occasion,  and  add  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  their  figure.  Sometimes  they  make  a  second- 
rate  hero  the  first  ina  particular  action,  and,  with  their  assistance,  he  distinguishes  himself  above  such 
as  are  at  other  times  more  remarkable  for  valour  and  success ;  all  this  is  so  agreeable  to  what  happeus 
naturally,  and  from  mere  mechanical  causes,  that  we  forget  the  gods,  and  interpret  what  happens 
as  if  they  had  not  interposed  at  all.  For  every  body  knows,  that  when  people  are  roused  to  any 
remarkable  exertion  of  force,  they  become  stronger  than  they  are  at  other  times;  and  that,  when  in  this 
manner  the  spirits  rise  to  an  uncommon  height,  the  whole  body  acquires  new  graces.  Valour  is  not  a 
fixed  and  permanent  quality,  nor  is  it  found  in  any  one  always  in  the  same  degree.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  of  all  the  virtues  it  exerts  itself  most  irregularly,  and  rises  by  fits  like  a  divine  inspira 
tion.  The  sense  which  every  man  has  of  these  things,  makes  him  look  upon  the  interposition  of  gods 
in  such  cases  as  a  mythological  way  of  expressing  what  is  merely  natural,  and  allow  such  as  perform 
the  great  actions  in  a  poem  to  possess  the  whole  merit  of  them.  It  never  lessens  our  opinion  of  Hec 
tor's  valour,  for  instance,  that  Apollo  often  assists  him ;  nor  do  we  think  Ulysses  less  prudent,  because 
he  is  guided  by  the  influence. of  Minerva.  We  have  as  clear  impressions  of  those,  and  the  other  Ho 
meric  characters,  as  we  have  of  any  characters  whatsoever,  and  discern  their  limits  and  distinguishing 
marks  as  clearly,  as  if  they  had  acted  altogether  of  themselves.  That  superior  beings  should  be 
employed  in  governing  the  events  of  things,  and  interposing  by  thunder,  earthquakes,  inundations, 
pestilences,  and  the  like,  can  never  be  thought  unnatural  in  poetry,  by  any  one  who  believes  that 
Providence  actually  manages  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  such  means.  It  belongs  to  men  to  design  and 
act,  but  to  Heaven  alone  to  determine  events.  Though  a  poet,  therefore,  should  represent  an  army 
weaker  and  worse  conducted,  prevailing,  in  consequence  of  that  kind  of  interposition  which  has  been 
mentioned,  over  another,  evidently  better  and  stronger ;  there  would  be  nothing  unnatural  in  such  an 
account,  or  contrary  to  what  is  often  experienced  in  real  affairs. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  gods  are  brought  in  upon  slight  occasions,  and 
for  trifling  purposes  ;  if  they  are  put  upon  working  miracles  in  order  to  cover  blunders  either  in  the 
plan  or  execution  of  a  poem,  and  employed  in  cutting  such  knots  as  the  author  himself  has  not  the, 
skill  or  patience  to  untie  ;  it  must  be  owned,  I  say,  that  this  is  a  very  wrong  application  of  mythology, 
and  attended  with  all  the  disadvantages  which  the  objection  mentions.  It  is  a  stratagem,  which,  if 
often  practised,  would  teach  the  reader  at  last  to  disregard  all  appearances,  and,  when  the  most 
importaat  periods  of  affairs  were  approaching,  to  remain  quite  secure  and  uninterested,  trusting  that* 
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god  would  always  be  at  hand  in  time  of  need  to  manage  every  thing  as  the  poet  would  have  it,  and  pot 
all  to  rights  by  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  methods.     I  have  considered  this  objection  at  greater 
length,  because  at  first  view  it  appears  very  plausible ;   and  shall  proceed  to  what  remains,  after  I 
have  taken  notice  of  another,  which  has  likewise  some  appearance  of  force.     It  will  be  thought  incon 
venient,  as  it  is  the  design  of  epic  poetry  to  raise  and  dignify  human  characters,  that  gods  should 
appear  with  men  in  the  same  scenes  of  action.     It  will  be  alleged,  that  in  this  case  the  divine  persons 
will  necessarily  overshadow  the  human,  lessen  them  by  a  comparison,  and  consequently  produce  an 
effect  directly  opposite  to  what  is  intended.     This  objection,  however  plausible,  does  not  seem  to  be 
supported  by  experience ;  at  least  I  never  found  in  any  instance,  that  the  splendour  of  the  divine 
characters  in  a  poem  eclipsed  the  human.  Besides,  this  is  what  cannot  easily  happen  ;  for,  let  us  sup 
pose  two  parties  of  boys  engaged  in  some  trial,  either  of  force  or  skill,  and  that  a  few  men  take  part 
in  the  debate,  dividing  themselves  between  the   opposite  sides,  and  assisting  them '  against  each 
other,  would  the  exploits  of  the  full-grown  men,  however  remarkable,  lessen  those  of  the  boys  ?  by  no 
means ;  for  things  that  are  confessedly  unequal,  never  come  into  competition,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
either  lessened  or  magnified  by  appearing  together.     Are  we  less  disposed  to  admire  the  valour  of 
Achilles,  because  it  is  understood  he  was  not  a  match  for  Jupiter  ?   or  the  sagacity  of  Ulysses,  because 
his  penetration  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Minerva  ?     But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  renders  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  gods  in  epic  poetry  to  eclipse  the  men  in  point  of  heroism  ;  and  it  is  this, 
that  the  gods  are  immortal,  and  consequently  cannot  exert  that  in  which  heroism  chiefly  consists,  viz. 
the  contempt  of  death.     Homer,  in  order  to  give  his  deities  as  much  of  that  quality  as  possible,  has 
made  them  vulnerable  and  susceptible  of  pain  j  a  freedom  which  has  shocked  some  of  the  critics,  who 
did  not  attend  to  the  reason  of  his  doing  so.      But  Homer  was  too  good  a  judge  of  propriety,  not  to  be 
sensible  that  no  person  could  appear  with  advantage  in  military  actions,  who  ventur'd  nothing  in  point 
of  personal  safety  j  and  that  stature,  force,  magnificent  armour,  and  even  the  highest  achievements, 
will  never  constitute  the  heroic  character,  where  patience  and  a  contempt  of  danger  have  no  opportu 
nity  of  appearing.     It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  the  mortals  in  epic  poetry  a  manifest  advan 
tage  over  the  immortals  ;  and  Mare,  when  ushered  into  the  field  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
Homeric  description,  is  an  object  less  to  be  admired  than  Diomed,  Ajax,  and  many  others  who  combat 
bravely,  though  conscious  of  mortality.    Homer,  who  has  managed  his  great  characters  with  the  truest 
judgment  and  strictest  attention  to  circumstances,  takes  care  to  have  Achilles  early  informed  that  he 
was  to  perish  at  Troy,  else  he  might  seem  too  conscious  of  safety,  from  his  matchless  valour  and  the 
armour  which  he  wore,  to  be  great  in  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  contempt  of  death,  when 
the  danger  of  it  is  imminent.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  the  persons 
in  machinery  over-shadow  the  human  characters,  and  that  the  heroes  of  the  poem  are  all  of  them 
immortals:  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Paradise  Lost  is  a  work  altogether  irregular;  that  the 
subject  of  it  is  not  epic,  but  tragic ;  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  are  not  designed  to  be  objects  of  admira 
tion,  but  of  pity :  it  is  tragic  in  its  plot,  and  epic  in  its  dress  and  machinery:  as  a  tragedy,  it  does 
not  fall  under  the  present  question;  and  as  an  epic  poem,  it  evades  it  likewise,  by  a  circumstance 
very  uncommon,  viz,  that  in  the  part  of  it  which  is  properly  epic,  there  are  no  human  persons 
at  all. 

I  have  in  this  manner  endeavoured  to  prove  that  mythology  is  necessary  to  an  epic  poem,  and  that 
the  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  it  are  of  little  consequence.  I  proceed  to  establish  the  other  propo 
sition  which  I  mentioned,  and  show,  that  the  true  God  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  a  work  of  that 
nature.  And  if  this  proposition  can  be  made  out,  it  will  easily  appear  from  it  and  the  preceding  one 
taken  together,  that  poets  are  under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  false  theology,  and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  what  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  on  the  one  hand,  and  respect  to  the 
true  religion  on  the  other,  render  necessary  and  unavoidable.  For  proving  the  point  in  question,  I 
n  .  only  observe,  that  no  person  can  appear  with  advantage  in  poetry,  who  is  not  represented  accord 
ing  to  the  form  and  condition  of  a  man.  This  art  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  imagination,  a  faculty 
which  apprehends  nothing  in  the  way  of  character  that  is  not  human,  and  according  to  the  analogy 
of  that  nature  of  which  we  ourselves  are  conscious.  But  it  would  be  equally  impious  and  absurd 
to  represent  the  deity  in  this  manner,  and  to  contrive  for  him  a  particular  character,  and  method  of 
acting,  agreeable  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  and  ignorant  mortals.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
he  thought  fit  to  accommodate  himself,  by  such  a  piece  of  condescension,  to  the  notions  and  appre 
hensions  of  his  creatures :  but  it  would  be  indecent  in  any  man  to  use  the  same  freedom,  and  do  that 
for  God,  which  he  only  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself.  The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  has  offended  noto- 
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riously  in  this  respect;   and,  though  no  encomiums  are  too  great  for  him  as  a  poet,   he  is  justly 
chargeable  with  impiety,  for  presuming  to  represent  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
according  to  the  narrowness  of  human  prejudice  :    his  dialogues  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;    his 
employing  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  in  discussing  the  subtleties  of  school  divinity  ;  the  sensual  views 
which  he  gives  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  admitting  into  it,  as  a  part,  not  only  real  eating  and  drinking, 
but  another  kind  of  animal  pleasure  too  by  no  means  more  refined :  these,  and  such  like  circumstances, 
though  perfectly  poetical,  and  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  an  art  which  adapts  every  thing  to  the  hu 
man  mode,  are,   at  the  same  time,  so  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  the  exalted  ideas  which  we  ought 
to  entertain  of  divine  things,  that  they  must  be  highly  offensive  to  all  such  as  have  just  impressions  of 
religion,  and  would  not  choose  to  see  a  system  of  doctrine  revealed  from  Heaven,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
conformity  with  heathen  superstition.     True  theology  ought  not  to  be  used  in  an  epic  poem,  for  ano 
ther  reason,  of  no  less  weight  than  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  That  the  human  characters 
•which  it  represents  should  never  be  formed  upon  a  perfect  moral  plan,  but  have  their  piety  (for  in 
stance)  tinctured  with  superstition,  and  their  general  behaviour  influenced  by  affection,  passion,  and 
prejudice.     This  will  be  thought  a  violent  paradox,  by  such  as  do  not  know  that  imperfect  characters 
interest  us  more  than  perfect  ones,  and  that  we  are  doubly  instructed  when  we  see,  in  one  and  the  same 
example,  both  what  we  ought  tofollow  and  what  we  ought  to  avoid.   Accordingly  Horace,  in  his  Epistle 
to  Lollius,  where  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  Iliad,  as  a  work  which  delineated  vice  and 
virtue  better  than  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  says  of  it,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is 
taken  up  in  describing  the  animosities  of  foolish  kings  and  infatuated  nations.     To  go  to  the  bottom  of 
this  matter,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  men  are  capable  of  two  sorts  of  character,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  natural  and  artificial.    The  natural  character  implies  all  those  feelings, 
passions,  desires,  and  opinions,  which  men  have  from  nature  and  common  experience,  independent  of 
speculation  and  moral  refinement.     A  person  of  this  character  looks  upon  outward  prosperity  as  a  real 
good,  and  considers  the  calamities  of  life  as  real  evils ;  loves  his  friends,  hates  his  enemies,  admires  his 
superiors,  is  assuming  with  respect  to  his  inferiors,  and  stands  upon  terms  of  rivalship  with  his  equals ; 
in  short,  is  governed  by  all  those  passions  and  opinions  that  possess  the  hearts  and  determine  the  actions 
of  ordinary  men.     The  force  and  magnitude  of  this  character  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  these 
natural  dispositions;  and  its  virtue  consists  in  having  the  generous  and  beneficent  ones  predominant; 
As  to  that  sort  of  character,  again,  which  1  distinguished  by  the  name  of  artificial  ;  it  consists  in  a  ha 
bit  of  mind  formed  by  discipline,  according  to  the  cool  and  dispassionate  dictates  of  reason.     This 
Character  is  highly  moral,   but,    in  my  opinion,    far  less  poetical  than  the  other,  by  being  less  fit  for 
interesting  our  affections,  which  are  formed  by  the  wise  Author  of  our  nature  for  embracing  such  beings 
as  are  of  the  same  temper  and  complexion  with  ourselves,  and  are  marked  with  the  common  infirmi 
ties  of  human  nature.     Persons  of  the  high  philosophic  character,  are  too  firm  and  unmoved,  amidst 
the  calamities  they  meet  with,  to  excite  much  sympathy,  and  are  too  much  superior  to  the  sallies  of 
passion  and  partial  affection,  the  popular  marks  of  generosity  and. greatness  of  mind,  ever  to  be  much 
admired  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.     If  the  most  accomplished  poet  in  the  world  should  take  a  rigid  phi 
losopher  for  the  chief  character  either  of  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what 
would  be  the  success  of  such  an  attempt ;  the  work  would  assume  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  be 
cold,  dispassionate,  and  uninteresting.     There  is,  however,  a  species  of  panegyric  proper  for  such  sort 
pf  perfection,  and  it  may  be  represented  to  advantage,  either  in  history  or  prose  dialogue,  but  it  will 
never  strike  the  bulk  of  mankind.     Plato,   in  his  apology  of  Socrates,  deceives  us;  as  Mr.  Addison 
likewise  does  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato:  for  both  of  them  attempt  to  persuade  us,  that  we  are  affected 
with  the  contemplation  of  unshaken  fortitude,  while  we  are  only  sympathizing  with  suffering  inno 
cence.     The  tenderness  of  humanity  appearing  through  the  hardness  of  the  philosophic  character,   is 
that  which  affects  us  in  both  instances,  and  not  that  unconquered  greatness  of  mind,  which  occasions 
rather  wonder  and  astonishment  than  genuine  affection. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  great  characters,  both  in  epic  poetry  and  tra 
gedy,  ought  not  to  be  formed  upon  a  perfect  moral  plan;  and  therefore  heroes  themselves  must  often 
be  represented  as  acting  from  such  motives,  and  governed  by  such  affections,  as  impartial  reason  can 
not  approve  of:  but  it  would  be  highly  indecent  to  make  a  being,  whom  religion  teaches  us  to  consi. 
der  as  perfect,  enter  into  the  views  of  such  persons,  and  exert  himself  in  order  to  promote  their  extra 
vagant  enterprizes.  This  would  be  to  bring  down  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  to  the  level  of  human 
folly,  and  to  make  him  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves. 
VOL.  XVI.  K 
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A  false  theology,  therefore,  ought  rather  to  be  employed  in  poetical  compositions  than  the  true ; 
for,  as  the  superior  beings  which  are  introduced  must  of  necessity  be  represented  as  assuming  the 
passions  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  favour,  it  is  surely  much  safer  to  employ  a  set  of  imaginary 
beings  for  this  purpose,  than  God  himself,  and  the  blessed  angels,  who  ought  always  to  be  objects  of 
our  reverence. 

The  same  reasoning  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  will  likewise  make  us  sensible,  that  among  false 
relisrions,  those  ought  to  be  preferred  which  are  least  connected  with  the  true;  for  the  superstitions 
which  priests  and  poets  have  built  upon  the  Christian  faith,  dishonour  it,  and  therefore  should,  if  pos 
sible,  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  ancient  Greek  theology  seems  upon  all  accounts  the  fittest.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  true  system,  and  therefore  maybe  treated  with  the  greatest  freedom;  without 
indecency  or  ground  of  offence.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  beautiful  fables,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
most  lively  and  ingenious  people  that  ever  existed,  and  so  much  calculated  to  ravish  and  transport  a 
warm  imagination,  that  many  poets  in  modern  times,  who  proceeded  upon  a  different  theology,  have 
notwithstanding  been  so  bewitched  with  its  charms,  as  to  admit  it  into  their  works,  though  it  clash 
ed  violently  with  the  system  which  they  had  adopted.  Milton  is  remarkable  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  his  poem  is  altogether  of  a  religious  nature,  and  the  subject  of  it  taken  from  holy 
writ 

Some  may  possibly  imagine,  that  the  following  work  would  have  had  greater  merit,  if  it  had  offered 
to  the  world  a  set  of  characters  entirely  new,  and  a  story  no  ways  connected  with  any  thing  that  is  al 
ready  known.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion,  but  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that,  to  invent  a  story  quite 
new,  with  a  catalogue  of  names  never  before  heard  of,  would  be  an  attempt  of  such  a  nature,  as 
could  not  be  made  with  tolerable  success;  for  every  man  must  be  sensible,  that  the  wonders  which 
epic  poetry  relates,  will  shock  even  the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  appear  altogether  ridiculous,  if  they  are 
not  founded  upon  something  which  has  already  gained  a  degree  of  credit.  Our  first  ideas  are  taken 
from  experience;  and,  though  we  may  be  brought  to  receive  notions,  not  only  very  different  from 
those  which  experience  suggests,  but  even  directly  contrary  to  them,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  done  sud 
denly  and  at  one  attempt :  such,  therefore,  as  would  have  their  fictions  favorably  received,  must  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule,  to  accommodate  what  they  feign  to  established  prejudices,  and,  build  upon  stories 
which  are  already  in  some  measure  believed.  With  this  precaution,  they  may  go  great  lengths  with- 
put  appearing  absurd,  but  will  soon  shock  the  meanest  understandings,  if  they  neglect  it.  Had  there 
been  no  fabulous  accounts  concerning  the  Trojan  expedition  current  in  Greece  and  Asia,  at  the  time 
when  Homer  wrote,  the  stories  which  he  tells,  though  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  were  invented, 
would  have  appeared  to  his  cotemporaries  altogether  ridiculous,  and  never  been  admired,  till  anti 
quity  had  procured  them  credit,  or  a  tradition  been  formed  afterwards  to  vouch  for  them  to  the  world ; 
for,  in 'matters  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  not  only  reason,  bat  even  imagination,  requires  more  than  a 
single  testimony  to  ground  its  assent  upon ;  and  therefore,  though  I  should  have  invented  a  set  of 
characters  entirely  new,  and  framed  a  story  for  the  subject  of  my  poem  no  ways  connected  with  any 
thing  that  has  yet  been  heard  of,  and  been  so  happy  iq  this  attempt  as  to  produce  what  might  equal, 
in  point  of  perfect  ion,  any  of  the  most  beautiful  fables  of  antiquity ;  it  would  have  wanted,  notwith 
standing,  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  success,  viz.  that  credit  which  new  invented  fictions 
derive  from  their  connectioji  with  such  as  are  already  become  familiar  to  men's  imaginations. 

Tradition  is  the  best  ground  upon  which  fable  can  be  built,  not  only  because  it  gives  the  appearance 
of  reality  to  things  that  are  merely  fictitious,  but  likewise  because  it  supplies  a  poet  with  the  most  pro 
per  materials  for  his  invention  to  work  upon.  There  are  some  fabulous  stories  that  please  more  uni 
versally  than  others;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  wonders  which  tradition  reports ;  for  they  are  accommo 
dated  to  the  affections  and  passions  qf  the  bulk  of  mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  national  proverbs, 
are  to  their  understandings.  The  strict  accommodation  in  both  instances  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  ciz.  that  nothing  of  either  sort  is  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age,  but  of  many.  Traditions 
are  not  perfected  by  their  first  inventors,  nor  proverbs  established  upon  a  single  authority.  Proverbs 
derive  their  credit  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind  ;  and  tradition  is  gradually  corrected  and  im 
proved  in  the  hands  of  such  as  transmit  it  to  each  other  through  a  succession  of  ages.  In  its  first  pe 
riods,  it  is  a  narrow  thing,  but  extends  itself  afterwards,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  time  and  experi 
ments  often  repeated,  adapts  itself  so  precisely  to  the  affections,  passions,  and  prejudices,  natural 
to  the  human  species,  that  it  becomes  at  last  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  every  heart.  No, 
one  man,  therefore,  can  pretend  to  invent  fables  that  will  please  so  universally  as  those  which  are 
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formed  by  the  progress  of  popular  tradition.  The  faculties  of  any  individual  must  be  too  narrow  for 
that  purpose,  and  have  too  much  »f  a  peculiar  cast  to  be  capable  of  producing  what  will  be  so  strictly 
adapted  to  the  common  feelings  and  sentiments  of  all.  It  is  this  sort  of  perfection  which  pleases  us 
in  archaiology,  or  the  traditional  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  origins  of  nations ;  for  we  are  often 
more  agreeably  entertained  with  stories  of  that  kind,  though  we  know  them  to  be  absolutely  false, 
than  with  the  justest  representations  of  real  events.  But  as  tradition,  while  it  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  must  be  but  rude  and  disagreeable  in  respect  of  its  form,  and  have  many  things  low 
and  absurd  in  it,  necessary  to  be  palliated  or  suppressed,  it  does  not  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable,  till  it  comes  under  the  management  of  the  poets,  and  from  them  receives  its  last  im» 
provement.  By  means  of  this  progress,  tales  that,  in  the  mouths  of  their  first  inventors,  were  ( the 
most  absurd  that  can  be  imagined,  the  effects  of  mere  superstition,  ignorance,  and  national  prejudice, 
rise  up  at  last  to  astonish  the  world,  and  draw  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  in  the  form  of  an  Iliad 
or  Odyssey.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  poet,  then,  to  make  fable,  but  to  form,  correct,  and  im 
prove  tradition :  and  it  is  to  his  following  this  method,  that  Homer  undoubtedly  owes  his  success ;  for 
it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  his  works  with  attention,  that  he  only  collected  the  various  tra 
ditions  that  were  current  in  his  days,  and  reduced  them  to  a  system.  That  infinite  variety  of  inde 
pendent  stories  which  occur  in  his  works,  is  a  proof  of  this :  these  are  told  with  so  minute,  and  often 
so  unnecessary  a  detail  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  followed  accounts  already  cur 
rent,  and  did  not  invent  what  he  has  recorded.  I  could  as  easily  believe  that  Prometheus  made  a 
man  of  clay,  and  put  life  into  him,  or  assent  to  any  other  of  the  most  absurd  fictions  of  antiquity ;  I 
could  even  as  soon  be  persuaded  that  all  that  Homer  has  written  is  strict  matter  of  fact,  as  believe  that 
anyone  mortalman  was  capable  of  inventing  that  infinite  variety  of  historical  circumstances  which 
occur  in  the  works  of  that  celebrated  poet:  for  invention  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing ;  and  to  con 
trive  a  tale  that  will  please  universally  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  that  can  be 
imagined.  Poets,  therefore,  have  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  trusting  to  something  more 
powerful  than  their  own  invention  in  this  important  article,  viz.  the  joint  endeavours  of  many,  regu 
lated  and  directed  by  the  censure  of  ages. 

.  What  has  been  said,  is  not  only  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  forming  my  poem  upon  historical  cir 
cumstances  already  known,  and  introducing  characters  which  the  reader  is  before  acquainted  with ; 
but  shows  the  necessity  likewise  of  taking  many  of  the  historical  circumstances  from  the  antient  poets. 
For  tradition,  the  proper  foundation  of  epic  poetry,  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  their  writings ;  and 
therefore  must  be  used  like  a  common  stock,  and  not  considered  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

For  the  immoderate  length  of  the  two  episodes,  viz.  those  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books,  all  that 
I  can  say,  is,  that  they  are  both  brought  in  for  very  important  purposes,  and  therefore  may  be  per 
mitted  to  take  up  more  room  than  is  ordinarily  allowed  to  things  of  that  sort.  Besides,  the  first  of  them 
is  intended  as  an  experiment  in  that  kind  of  fiction  which  distinguishes  Homer' sOdyssey,  and  the 
other  as  an  attempt  to  heroic  tragedy,  after  the  manner  of  Sophocles. 

The  language  is  simple  and  artless.  This  I  take  to  be  an  advantage,  rather  than  a  defect;  for  it 
gives  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  work,  and  makes  the  style  more  suitable  to  the  subject. 

My  learned  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  at  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
when,  according  to  Homer,  they  were  not  there :  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  notice  taken  of  Sthe- 
nelus,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Diomed,  whom  the  same  author  mentions  as  present  in  that  ex 
pedition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  circumstance ;  I  did  not  choose,  for  the  sake  of  a  fact  of  so  little  conse 
quence,  and  that  too  depending  only  upon  poetical  authority,  to  deprive  myself  of  two  illustrious 
names  very  proper  for  adorning  my  catalogue  of  heroes.  And  as  to  the  second  ;  it  will  be  easily  allowed, 
that  I  could  not  have  made  Sthenelus  appear,  without  assigning  him  that  place  in  Diomed's  friendship, 
and  consequently  in  the  action  of  the  poem,  which  Ulysses  now  possesses;  and  which  is  the  only 
part  in,the  whole  suited  to  his  peculiar  character.  I  must  have  put  a  second-rate  hero  in  the  place 
of  a  first-rate  one;  and  a  name  little  known  in  the  place  of  one  which  every  body  is  acquainted  with, 
Besides,  I  must  have  transferred  to  Sthenelus,  the  valour,  firmness,  and  address  of  Ulysses ;  because 
the  part  he  was  to  act  would  have  required  these,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  sunk  Ulysses 
into  the  character  of  Sthenelus,  for  want  of  a  proper  opportunity  of  displaying  him  in  his  own.  These 
are  inconveniences  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  scrupulous  agreement  with  Homer  in  poiut 
pffactj  and  are  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  better  avoided^ 
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I  have  explained  myself  upon  the  foregoing  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  the  learned  part  of  my 
readers  only:  and  shall  now  drop  a  hint  for  such  of  them  as  do  not  fall  under  that  denomination. 

The  following  poem  is  called  the  Epigoniad,  because  the  heroes,  whose  actions  it  celebrates,  have 
got  the  name  of  The  Epigoni  (or  descendants),  being  the  sons  of  those  who  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Thebes  in  a  former  expedition. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  the  following  performance.  It  may  be  censured,  no 
doubt,  upon  many  accounts  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned:  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  what 
has  been  said  will  determine  every  candid  reader,  not  to  be  peremptory  in  condemning  what  at  first 
view  he  may  dislike ;  for  the  specimen  of  criticism  which  has  been  given,  will  convince  him  that  the 
real  faults  of  epic  poetry  are  not  easily  ascertained,  and  distinguished  from  those  inconveniences  that 
must  be  allowed  to  take  place,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  faults,  and  produce,  upon  the  whole,  » 
kigher  degree  of  perfection. 
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YE  pow'rs  of  song !  with  whose  immortal  fire 
Your  bard  enrapturM  sung  Pelides'  ire, 
To  Greece  so  fatal,  when  in  evil  hour, 
He  brav'd,  in  stern  debate,  the  sov'reign  pow'r, 
By  like  example  teach  me  now  to  show 
From  love,  no  less,  what  dire  disasters  flow. 
For  when  the  youth  of  Greece,  b}'  Theseus  led, 
Return'd  to  conquer  where  their  fathers  bled, 
And  punish  guilty  Thebes,  by  Heav'n  ordain'd 
For  perfidy  to  fall,  and  oaths  profan'd ; 
Venus,  still  partial  to  the  Theban  arms, 
Tydeus'  son  seduc'd  by  female  charms ; 
Who,  from  his  plighted  faith  by  passion  sway'd, 
The  chiefs,  the  army,  and  himself  betray  'd. 
This  theme  did  once  your  fav'rite  bard  employ, 
Whose  verse  immortaliz'dthe  fall  of  Troy  : 
But  time's  oblivious  gulf,  whose  circle  draws 
All  mortal  things  by  fate's  eternal  laws, 


But  if  great  Campbell,  whose  auspicious  smilft 
Bids  genius  yet  revive  to  bless  our  isle, 
Who,  from  the  toils  of  state,  and  public  cares. 
Oft  with  the  Muses  to  the  shade  repairs, 
My  numbers  shall  approve,  I  rise  to  fame  : 
For  what  he  praises,  envy  dares  not  blame. 

Where  high  Olympus'  hundred  heads  arise. 
Divide  the  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies, 
The  gods  assembled  met :  and  view'd  from  far, 
Thebes  and  the  various  combats  of  the  war. 
From  all  apart  the  Paphian  goddess  sat, 
And  pity'd  in  her  heart  herfav'rite  state. 
Decreed  to  perish,  by  the  Argive  bands, 
Pallas's  art,  Tydides'  mighty  hands : 
Pensive  she  sat,  and  every  art  explor'd 
To  charm  the  victor,  and  restrain  his  sword  ; 
But  veil'd  her  purpose  from  the  piercing  ray 
Of  Pallas,  ever  jealous  of  her  sway : 
Unseen  the  goddess,  from  th'  Olympian  height 
To  shady  Cyprus  bent  her  rapid  flight, 
Down  the  steep  air,  as,  from  the  setting  skies, 
At  ev'n's  approach,  a  streaming  meteor  flies. 
Where  lofty  shores  the  tempest's  rage  restrain, 


In  whose  wide  vortex  worlds  themselves  are  tost,    ^nd  sieeps,  in  peace  dissolv'd,  the  hoary  mam ; 


And  rounding  swift  successively  are  lost, 


In  love's  fam'd  isle  a  deep  recess  is  found, 


This  song  hath  snatch'd.  I  now  resume  the  strain,  \vhich  woods  embrace,  and  precipices  bound. 


Not  from  proud  hope  and  emulation  vain, 
By  this  attempt  to  merit  equal  praise 
With  worth  heroic,  born  in  happier  days. 
Sooner  the  weed,  that  with  the  Spring  appeai-s, 
And  in  the  Summer's  heat  its  blossom  bears, 
But,  shriv'ling  at  the  touch  of  Winter  hoar, 
Sinks  to  its  native  earth,  and  is  no  more ; 


To  Venus  sacred  ;  there  her  temple  stands, 
Where  azure  billows  wash  the  golden  sands, 
A  hollow  cave  j  and  lifts  its  rocky  head, 
With  native  myrtle  crown'd,  a  lofty  shade ; 
Whither  resort  the  Naiads  of  the  flood* 
Assembl'd  with  the  nymph's  from  ev'ry  wood, 
Her  heifers  there  they  tend,  and  fleecy  store, 


Might  match  the  lofty  oak,  which  long  hath  stood,  I  Along  the  windings  of  the  desert  shore 

From  age  to  age,  the  monarch  of  the  wood.  Thither  the  goddess,  from  the  Olympian  height 

But  love  excites  me,  and  desire  to  trace  Descending  swift,  precipitates  her  flight ; 

His  glorious  steps,  tho'  with  unequal  pace.  Conspicuous,  on  the  yellow  sand,  she  stood, 

Before  me  still  I  see  his  awful  shade,  Above  the  .margin  of  the  azure  flood. 

With  garlands  crown'd  of  leaves  which  never  fade;    From  ev'rv  grove  and  stream  the  nymphs  attertd 

He  points  the  path  to  fame,  and  bids  me  scale        I  And  to  their  queen  in  cheerful  homage  bend. 

Parnassus'  slipp'ry  height,  where  thousands  fail:    Some  hast'niug  to  the  sacred  grot  repair, 


I  follow  trembling; ;  for  the  cliffs  are  high, 
And  hov'ring  round  them  watchful  harpies  fly, 
To  snatch  the  poet's  wreath  with  envious  claws, 
And  hiss  contempt  for  merited  applause. 


And  deck  its  rocky  walls  with  garlandsfair  ; 
Others  produce  the  gifts  which  Autumn  brings, 
And  sparkling  nectar  qucnch'd  with  mountain 
springs. 
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And  now  the  queen,  impatient  to  explain 
Her  secret  griefs,  address'd  her  list'ning  train:' 

"  Ye  rural  goddesses,  immortal  fair  ! 
Who  all  my  triumphs,  all  my  sorrows  share  ; 
I  come,  afflicted,  from  th' ethereal  tow'rs, 
Where  Thebes  is  doom'd  to  fall  by  partial  pow'rs 
Nor  can  entreaty  save  my  fav'rite  state, 
Avert  or  chancre  the  rigour  of  her  fate; 
Thoneh,breathing  incense,  there  my  altar  stands 
With  daily  gifts  supply'd  from  virgin's  hands. 
Juno  now  rules  the  senate  of  the  skies, 
And  with  her  dictates  ev'ry  pow'r  complies ; 
Her  jealous  hate  the  guiltless  town  condemns 
To  wasteful  havoc,   and  the  rage  of  flames  ; 
Since,  thither  tempted  by  a  stranger's  charms, 
The  mighty  thnnderer  forsook  her  arms, 
.love's  warlike  daughter  too  promotes  her  aim, 
.  Who  for  Tydides  seeks  immortal  fame ; 
Por  him  employs  a  mother's  watchful  cares, 
And  the  first  honours  of  the  war  prepares: 
To  frustrate  both,  a  monument  would  raise 
Of  lasting  triumph  and  immortal  praise; 
To  draw  the  son  of  Tydeus  from  the  field, 
To  whose  victorious  hands  the  town  must  yield ; 
For,  by  the  all-decreeing  will  of  fate, 
He  only  can  o'erthrow  the  Theban  state. 
A  way  which  promises  success  I'll  name: 
The  valiant  youth  adores  a  lovely  dame, 
Alcander's  daughter,  whom  the  graces  join'd 
With  gifts  adorn  above  the  human  kind  : 
She  with  her  sire  forsook  th'  Hesperian  strand, 
By  hostile  arms  expell'd  their  native  land  : 
For  Echetus  -who  rules,  with  tyrant  force, 
Where  Aufidus  directs  his  downward  course, 
And  high  Garganus,  on  th'  Apulian  plain, 
Is  mark'd  by  sailors,  from  the  distant  main  ; 
Oft  from  her  sire  had  claim'd  the  lovely  maid, 
Who,  still  averse,  to  grant  his  suit  delay'd: 
For,  barb'rous  in  extreme,  the  tyrant  feeds 
With  mangl'd  limbs  of  men  his  hungry  steeds : 
Impatient  of  his  love,  by  hostile  arms 
And  force   declar'd,  he  claim'd  her  matchless 

charms, 

Pelignium  raz'd,  the  hero's  royal  seat, 
Who  sought  in  foreign  climes  a  safe  retreat: 
His  flight,  JEtolia's  friendly  shore  receives, 
Her  gen'rous  lord  protects  him  and  relieves; 
Three  cities" to  possess,  the  chief  obtains, 
With  hills  for  pasture  fit,  and  fruitful  plains. 
Cassandra  for  his  bride  Tydides  claim'd; 
For  hymeneal  rites  the  hour  was  nam'd; 
When,  call'd  to  arms  against  the  Theban  tow'rs, 
The  chief  reluctant  led  his  martial  pow'rs. 
Hence  jealousy  and  fear  his  breast  divide, 
Fear  for  the  safety  of  an  absent  bride  ; 
l«st,  by  his  passion  rous'd,  the  tyrant  rise, 
And  unoppos'd  usurp  the  lovely  prize. 
He  knows  not,  that,  in  martial  arms  conceal'd, 
With  him  she  braves  the  terrourg  of  the  field; 
True  to  his  side,  noon's  sultry  toil  endures, 
And  the  cold  damps  that  chill  the  midnight  hours. 
If  dreams,  or  signs,  could  jealousy  impart, 
And  whets  the  cares  that  sting  the  hero's  heart, 
Impatient  of  his  pain,  he'd  soon  prepare, 
With  all  its  native  bonds,  to  quit  the  war." 

The  goddess  thus :  a  Paphian  nymph  reply'd, 
And  drew  the  listening  crow'd  on  eT'ry  side: 
Zelotype,  whom  fell  Alecto  bore, 
With  Cupid  mixing  on  th'  infernal  shore, 


"  Goddess !  these  shafts  shall  compass  what 

you  aim, 

My  mother  dipt  their  points  in  Stygian  flame ; 
Where'er  my  father's  darts  their  way  havefound» 
Mine  follow  deep,  and  poison  all  the  wound. 
By  these,  we  soon,  with  triumph,  shall  behold 
Pallas  deceiv'd,  and  Juno's  self  control'd." 
They  all  approve ;  and,  to  the  rural  fane, 
Around  their  sov' reign,  moves  the  joyful  train  ; 
The  goddess  plac'd,  in  order  each  succeeds, 
With  song  and  dance  the  genial  feast  proceeds  ; 
While  to  the  sprightly  harp,  the  voice  explains 
The  loves  of  all  the  gods  in  wanton  strains: 
But  when  arriv'd  the  silent  hour,  which  brings 
The  shades  of  ev'ning  on  its  dewy  wings, 
Zelotype,  impatient  to  pursue 
Her  journey,  hast'ning  to  her  cave,  withdrew. 
First  to  her  feet  the  winged  shoes  she  binds, 
Which  tread  the  air,  and  mount  the  rapid  winds  j 
Aloft  they  bear  her  through  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Above  the  solid  earth  and  liquid  main : 
Her  arrows  next  she  takes  of  pointed  steel, 
For  sight  too  small,  but  terrible  to  feel  : 
Rous'd  by  their  smart,  the  savage  lion  roars* 
And  mad  to  combat  rush  the  tusky  boars, 
Of  wounds  secure ;  for  where  their  venom  lights, 
What  feels  their  power  all  other  torment  slights. 
A  ngur'd  zone,  mysteriously  design'd, 
Around  her  waist  her  yellow  robe  confin'd- : 
There  dark  Suspicion  lurk'd,  of  sable  hue ; 
There  hasty  Rage  his  deadly  dagger  drew; 
Pale  Envy  inly  pin'd;  and  by  her  side 
Stood  Phrenzy,  raging  with  his  chains  unty'd; 
Affronted  Pride  with  thirst  of  vengeance  burn'd, 
And  Love's  excess  to  deepest  hatred  turn'd. 
All  these  the  artist's  curious  hand  express'd, 
The  work  divine  his  matchless  skill  confess'd. 
The  virgin  last,  around  her  shoulders  flung 
The  bow ;  and  by  her  side  the  quiver  hung: 
Then,  springing  up,  her  airy  course  she  bends 
For  Thebes;  and  lightly  o'er  the  tents  descends. 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  'midst  his  bands,  shefouud 
In  arms  complete,  reposing  on  the  ground  ; 
And,  as  he  slept,  the  hero  thus  address'd, 
Her  form  to  fancy's  waking  eye  expressed. 

"  Thrice  happy  youth !  whose  glory  'tis  t« 
The  Paphian  goddess's  peculiar  care;        [share 
But  happy  only,  as  you  now  improve 
The  warning  sent  as  earnest  of  her  love. 
Her  messenger  I  am :  if  in  your  heart 
The  fair  Hesperian.virgin  claims  a  part : 
If,  with  regret,  you'd  see  her  matchless  charms 
Destin'd  to  bless  a  happier  rival's  arms ; 
Your  coasts  defenceless,  and  unguarded  tow'rs 
Donsum'd  and  ravag'd  by  the  Latian  pow'rs  ; 
iVithdraw  your  warriors  from  the  Argive  host, 
And  save  whate'er  you  value,  ere  '  tis  lost, 
•"or  Echetus,  who  rules  with  tyrant  force, 
Vhere  Aufidus  directs  his  downward  course  j 
And  high  Garganus  on  th'  Apulian  strand 
tfarks  to  the  mariner  the  distant  land, 
'repares,  by  swift  invasion,  to  remove 
rour  virgin  bride,  and  disappoint  your  lore. 
Jefore,  excited  by  her  matchless  charms, 
le  claim'd  her  from  her  sire  by  hostile  arms  ) 
'elignium  raz'd,  the  hero's  royal  seat, 
Vhen  in  your  land  he  sought  a  safe  retreat. 
Cassandra  follow'd  with  reluctant  mind, 
~"o  love  the  tyrant  secretly  inclin'd  ; 
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Though  fierce  and  barb'rous  in  extreme,  he  feeds 
With  mangl'd  limbs  of  men,  his  hungry  steeds. 
And  now  at  anchor  on  the  Latian  tide, 
With  all  their  train  on  board,  his  galleys  ride  : 
Prepar'd  when  favour'd  by  the  western  breeze, 
With  course  direct  to  cross  the  narrow  seas. 
This  to  your  ear  the  Paphian  goddess  sends; 
The  rest  upon  your  timely  care  depends." 

She  said  ;  and  turning,  lix'd  upon  the  bow 
A  venom'd  shaft,  the  cause  of  future  woe  : 
Then,  with  reverted  aim,  the  subtile  dart 
Dismiss'd,  and  fix'd  it  in  the  hero's  heart. 
Amaz'd  he  wak'd  j  and,  on  his  arm  reclin'd, 
With  sighs,  thus  spoke  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

"  What  dire  disasters  all  my  ways  beset ! 
How  close  around  me  pitch'd  the  fatal  net ! 
Here  if  1  stay,  nor  quit  the  Argive  host, 
Etolia's  ravag'd,  and  Cassandra's  lost : 
For  sure  the  pow'rs  immortal  ne'er  in  vain 
To  mortals  thus  the  secret  fates  explain. 
If  I  retire,  the  princes  must  upbraid 
My  plighted  faith  infring'd,  the  host  betray'd ; 
And,  to  succeeding  times,  the  voice  of  fame, 
With  cowardice  and  sloth,  will  blot  my  name. 
Between  these  sad  alternatives  I  find 
No  distant  hopes  to  sooth  my  anxious  mind; 
Unless  1  could  persuade  the  Argive  pow'rs 
To  quit  at  once  these  long  contested  tow'rs : 
Nor  want  I  reasons  specious  in  debate 
To  move  the  boldest  warriors  to  retreat. 
Divided  thus,  the  shame  would  lighter  fall ; 
Reproach  is  scarce  reproach  which  touches  all." 

Thus  pond'ring  in  his  mind  the  hero  lay, 
Till  darkness  fled  before  the  morning  ray  : 
Then  rose  ;  and,  grasping  in  his  mighty  hand 
The  regal  staff,  the  sign  of  high  command, 
Pensive  and  sad  forsook  his  lofty  tent, 
And  sought  the  son  of  Dares  as  he  went : 
Talthybius  he  sought,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
He  found  the  hero  'midst  his  native  train ; 
And  charg'd  him  to  convene,  from  tent  to  tent, 
The  kings  to  Eteon's  lofty  monument. 

Obedient  to  the  charge,  he  took  bis  way, 
Where  Theseus  'midst  the  bold  Athenians  lay, 
The  king  of  men ;  in  whose  superior  hand, 
Consenting  princes  plac'd  the  chief  command. 
Adrastus  next  he  call'd,  whose  hoary  hairs 
By  age  were  whiten'd  and  a  length  of  cares; 
Who  first  to  Thebes  the  Argive  warriors  led : 
In  vain  for  Polyuices'  right  they  bled, 
By  fate  decreed  to  fall ;  he  now  inspires 
The  sons  to  conquer,  and  avenge  their  sires. 
Ulysses  heard,  who  led  his  martial  train, 
In  twenty  ships,  across  the  sounding  main : 
The  youth,  in  Ithaca,  Zacynthus,  bred, 
And  Cephalenia  crown'd  With  lofty  shade. 
The  Spartan  monarch,  with  his  brother,  heard 
The  herald's  call ;  and  at  the  call  appear'd : 
Yet  young  in  arms,  but  destin'd  to  command 
AH  Greece,  assembled  on  the  Trojan  strand. 
The  Cretan  chief  appear'd  j  and  he  whose  sway 
Messenia  and  the  Pylian  realms  obey. 
Oileusnext  he  call'd,  whose  martial  pow'rs 
prom  Bessa  move  and  Scarphe's  lofty  tow'rs. 
Elpenor  too,  who  from  the  Chalcian  strand 
And  fair  Eretria  led  his  martial  band, 
Appear'd ;  and  all  who  merited  renown 
In  ten  years  war  before  the  Trojan  town. 
Achilles  only,  yet  unfit  to  wield 
The  Pelian  jav'lin,  and  the  pond'rous  shield, 


In  Phthia  staid  ;  to  Chiron's  care  resign'd, 
Whose  wise  instructions  form'd  his  mighty  mind. 
The  chiefs  were  plac'd.     Superior  to  the  rest 
The  monarch  sat,  and  thus  the  peers  add  rest. 

"  Princes  !  letTydeus'  valiant  son  declare 
What  cause  convenes  the  senate  of  the  war. 
If  of  himself,   or  from  advice  he  knows 
Some  secret  mischief  plotted  by  our  foes, 
Which  prudence  may  prevent,  or  force  resist, 
We  come  prepar'd  to  counsel  and  assist:" 
The  monarch  thus.     Tydides  thus  reply'd, 
And  drew  attention  deep  on  ef'ry  side. 

"  Princes  !  I  have  not  now  the  host  conven'd. 
For  secrets  by  intelligence  obtain'd  ; 
But  openly  my  judgment  to  express 
Of  mischiefs  seen,  which  prudence  must  redress: 
By  war's  devouring  rage,  our  martial  pow'rs 
Grow  thin  and  waste  before  these  hostile  tow'rs; 
While  Thebes,   secure,  our  vain  attempts  with- 
By  daily  aid 'sustain'd  from  distant  lands,  [stands. 
Shall  we  proceed  to  urge  this  dire  debate, 
And  press,  with  hostile  arms,  the  Theban  state? 
Or,  by  experience  taught  the  worst  to  fear, 
Consult  the  public  safety,  and  forbear  ? 
Hwd  our  great  sires,  by  happier  counsels  sway'd, 
As  prudence  taught,  necessity  obey'd ; 
Renounc'd  in  time  this  fatal  strife,  which  brings 
Alike  to  nations  mischief,  jind  to  kings ; 
Those  heroes  had  not,  with  their  martial  train, 
Distinguish'd  by  their  fall  a  foreign  plain. 
The  gods  themselves,  in  vengeance  for  our  crimes, 
With  such  disasters  lash  the  guilty  times ; 
In  judgment  just,  they  sow'd  the  seeds  of  strife, 
To  sweep  transgressors  from  the  seats  of  life. 
Let  him,  who  obstinately  will,  proceed, 
And  wait  the  vengeance  hov'ring  o'er  his  head  ; 
Since  Thebes  grows  strongerjand  theArgive  pow'rs 
Decrease,  as  famine  or  the  sword  devours, 
To  morrow  I  withdraw  my  martial  train ; 
Nor  stay  to  perish,  like  my  sire,  in  vain." 

Thus  as  the  hero  spoke,  the  kings  divide, 
And  mingled  murmurs  round  th'  assembly  glide, 
Heard  like  the  sound  which  warn  the  careful 

swain 

Of  sudden  winds  or  thick-descending  rain ; 
When  mountain  echoes  catch  the  sullen  roar 
Of  billows  bursting  on  the  sandy  shore, 
And  hurl  it  round  in  airy  circles  tost, 
Till  in  the  distant  clouds  the  voice  is  lost. 
The  king  of  men  to  sudden  rage.resign'd, 
At  once,  the  empire  of  his  mighty  mind, 
With  sharp  reproaches  hast'ning  to  reply  ; 
But,  more  sedate,  the  Pylian  monarch  nigh, 
In  act  to  rise,  the  angry  chief  confin'd ; 
And,  whisp'ring,  thus  address'd  with  head  de- 

clin'd : 

"  It  ill  becomes  the  prince,  whose  sov'reign  hand 
Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command, 
To  be  the  first  in  discord  ;  and  obey 
As  headlong  passion  blindly  leads  the  way. 
For  when  the  kings  in  rash  debate  engage, 
'Tis  yours  to  check  and  moderate  their  rage^ 
Since,  of  the  various  ills  that  can  distress 
Confed'rate  councils,  and  prevent  success, 
Discord  is  chief;  where'er  the  fury  sways, 
The  parts  she  severs,  and  the  whole  betrays." 
The  hero  thus.     The  king  of  men  remain'd 
By  sound  advice  persuaded,  and  restrain'd. 
Crete's  valiant  monarch  rose  ;  and  to  the  rest, 
Thus  spoke  the  dictates  of  his  gen'rous  breast* 
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'  Confed'rate  kings,  when  any  leader  here 
The  war  dissuades,  and  warns  you  to  forbear, 
I  might  approve ;  for,  safe  beyond  the  sea, 
Creon  and  Thebes  can  never  injure  me. 
And  when  the  barb' rous  tyrant,  unwithstood, 
His  hot  revenge  shall  quench  in  Grecian  blood ; 
When  Thrace  and  Macedon,  by  his  command , 
Shall  ravage  Argos  and  the  Pylian  strand ; 
Secure  and  guarded  by  the  ocean's  stream, 
Crete's  hundred  towns  shall  know  it  but  by  fame. 
Yet  would  not  I,  though  many  such  were  found, 
For  open  war,  advise  a  peace  unsound. 
Let  Macedon  to  Thebes  her  succours  send, 
And  Thrace,  with  all  her  barb'rous  tribes,  de 
scend  ; 

By  foreign  aids  the  more  our  foes  increase, 
The  greater  glory  waits  us  from  success. 
You  all  remember,  on  the  Isthmean  strand, 
Where  mighb'ring  seas  besiege  the  straiten'd 

land, 

When  Greece  enleagu'd  a  full  assembly  held, 
By  public  justice  to  the  war  compelFd ; 
That  blood  of  slaughter'd  victims  drench'd  the 

ground, 

While  oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound, 
Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow'rs 
Had  level'd  with  the  dust  the  Theban  tow'rs. 
Jove  heard,  and  bid  applauding  thunders  roll, 
Loud  on  the  right;  they  shook  the  starry  pole : 
Tor  Jove  himself  is  witness  of  our  vows, 
And  him,  who  violates,  his  wrath  pursues. 
Our  joyful  shouts  the  earth,  the  ocean  heard  ; 
We  claim'd  the  omen,  and  the  God  rever'd : 
Ir.  confidence  of  full  success  we  came, 
To  conquer  Thebes,  and  win  immortal  fame. 
But  if  the  gods  and  fate  our  fears  distrust, 
To  public  justice  and  ourselves  unjust ; 
Dishonour'd  to  our  native  seats  we  go, 
And  yield  a  lasting  triumph  to  the  foe.       [ghost 
Should  now,  from  hence  arriv'd,  some  warrior's 
Greet  valiant  Tydeus  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
And  tell,  when  danger  or  distress  is  near, 
That  Diomed  persuades  the  rest  to  fear ; 
He'd  shun  the  synod  of  the  mighty  dead, 
And  hide  his  anguish  in  the  deepest  shade: 
Nature  in  all  an  equal  cc-urse  maintains  ; 
The  lion's  whelp  succeeds  to  awe  the  plains ; 
Pards  gender  pards  ;  from  tigers  tigers  spring; 
No  doves  are  hatch'd  beneath  a  vulture's  wing : 
Each  parent's  image  in  his  offspring  lives ; 
But  nought  of  Tydeus  in  his  son  survives." 

He  said  ;  and  by  his  sharp  reproaches  stung, 
And  wav'ring  in  suspence  the  hero  hung, 
In  words  now  prone  to  vent  his  kindl'd  ire, 
Or  fix'd  in  sullen  silence  to  retire. 
As  when  a  current,  from  the  ocean  wide, 
Rolls,  through  the  Cyclades,  its  angry  tide ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  circling  eddies  tost, 
The  certain  tenour  of  its  course  is  lost, 
Each  wary  pilot  for  his  safety  fears 
In  mute  suspense,  and  trembles  as  he  steers : 
Such  seem'd  the  tumult  of  the  Tiero's  breast,. 
And  such  amazement  long  restrain'd  the  rest. 
Laertes'  son  at  last  the  silence  broke, 
And,  rising,  thus  with  prudent  purpose  spoke: 

"  Princes  !   I  counsel  war;  but  will  not  blame 
The  chief  dissenting,  whose  illustrious  name 
We  all  must  honour:  yet,  with  patience,  hear 
What  now  1  offer  to  the  public  ear : 


I  freely  own  th'  unnumber'd  ills  that  wait 
On  strife  prolong'd,  and  war's  disastrous  stat£, 
With  war  lean  famine  and  diseases  dwell, 
And  Discord  fierce,  escap'd  the  bounds  of  Hell. 
Where'er  on  Earth  her  course  the  fury  bends, 
A  crowd  of  mischiefs  still  her  steps  attends  ; 
Fear  flies  before  her  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  desolation  marks  her  path  behind. 
Yet  her,  attended  thus,  the  Gods  ordain 
Stern  arbitress  of  right  to  mortal  men  ; 
To  awe  injustice  with  her  lifted  spear, 
And  teach  the  tyrants  of  the  Earth  to  fear. 
If  Thebes  is  perjur'd,  and  exerts  her  might 
For  usurpation  in  contempt  of  right; 
(If  oaths  despis'd,  and  all  the  ties  which  bind 
The  great  society  of  human  kind  ;) 
For  Eteocles  in  the  war  she  stood, 
And  drench'd  her  thirsty   fields  with  Grecian 
blood ;  [vain 

The  gods  themselves  have  err'd,  and  plac'd  in 
The  scepter'd  kings  injustice  to  restrain ; 
Else  she  deserves  the  last  extremes  to  feel 
Of  wasteful  fire  and  keen  devouring  steel. 
Though  prudence  urg'd  and  equity  approv'd, 
Joining;  to  second  what  Tydides  mov'd, 
We  could  not  hope  the  war  for  peace  to  change, 
Thebes  thinks  not  now  of  safety,  but  revenge. 
Last  night,  disguis'd,  I  mingled  with  the  foe, 
Their  secret  hopes  and  purposes  to  know ; 
And  found  that  Creon,  with  his  martial  train, 
This  day  intends  to'brave  us  on  the  plain. 
Greece  too,    I  heard,  by  barb'rous   sovereigns 

claim'd, 

Some  Athens,  Argos,  some  Mycaene  nam'd ; 
Sparta  and  Pylos,  with  the  various  towns 
Which  grace,   in  prospect  fair,    th'    Arcadiaa 

downs : 

Others  Etolia  challeng'd  for  their  lot ; 
Nor  was  even  Ithaca  itself  forgot. 
From  such  vain  hopes  to  boasting  Ihey  proceed; 
Each  promises  to  win  some  hero's  head. 
Leophron  too,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Superior  pride  and  insolence  express'd ; 
In  form  a  god  he  'midst  th'  assembly  stood, 
By  all  ador'd,  the  idol  of  the  crowd; 
And  promis'd,  if  he  chanc'd  in  fight  to  meet 
Th'  Etolian  chief,  to  stretch  him  at  his  feet  j 
Unless  some  god  oppos'd,  or  dastard  fear 
By  sudden  flight,  should  snatch  him  from  his 

spear. 

Can  we  then  hope  by  peace  to  end  our  toils, 
When  foes  secure  already  share  our  spoils; 
Peace  to  expect  from  flight  itself  were  vain  ;  _ 
And  flight,  I  know,  your  gen'rous  souls  disdain." 
He  said.     The  chiefs  with  indignation  burn'd; 
And  Diomed  submitting  thus  returu'd  : 
"  Princes  !  I  need  not  for  myself  profess, 
What  all  have  witness'd,  all  must  sure  confess; 
That  in  the  front  of  battle  still  engag'd, 
I  never  shunn'd  to  mingle  where  it  rag'd. 
Nor  now  does  fear  persuade  me  to  retire, 
False  Creon  safe,  and  guilty  Thebes  entire; 
But  war  and  famine  thin  our  martial  pow'rs, 
Whilst  adverse  fates  protect  the  Theban  tow'rs* 
And  as  the  careful  shepherd  turns  his  flock 
Back  from  the  dangers  of  the  slipp'ry  rock, 
And  from  the   haunts  where  foxes   niark    thtt 

ground, 
Or  rapid  rivers  flow  with  banks  unsound  ; 
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So  kings  should  warn  the  people  to  forbear 
Attempts,  when  symptoms  mark  destruction  near. 
But  since  the  leaders,  with  consenting  voice, 
For  war  already  fix  the  public  choice  j 
I  freely  yield,  nor  ever  will  divide, 
Where  all  deliberate,  and  all  decide." 

The  hero  thus,  and  ceas'd.     And  thus  the  rest, 
From  his  high  seat,  the  king  of  men  address'd: 
"  Since  war  is  now  decreed,  'tis  next  our  care 
That  all  should  speedily  for  fight  prepare ; 
Creon,  this  day,  intends  with  all  his  train 
To  try  our  valour  on  the  equal  plain ; 
And  will,  with  diligence,  improve  an  hour, 
Which  finds  us  inattentive  and  secure. 
First  let  each  leader  with  his  bands  in  haste 
Snatch,  as  the  time  allows,  a  short  repast; 
Then  arm  for  fight,  and  to  the  field  proceed^ 
The  phalanx  following  as  the  chariots  lead. 
Who  arms  the  first,  and  first  to  combat  goes, 
Though  weaker,  seems  superior  to  his  foes ; 
But  such  as  lag  are  more  than  half  o'erthrown, 
Less  in  the  eyes  of  others  and  their  own." 

The  monarch  thus.     The  princes  all  assent. 
Straight  from  the  council  through  the  host  they 

went, 

To  arm  their  bands  with  diligence  and  care; 
They  all  obey,  and  all  for  fight  prepare. 
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ASSBMBL'D  on  the  plain,  the  Theban  pow'rs 
In  order'd  ranks  appear  before  the  tow'rs  3 
Creon  their  leader,  whose  superior  sway, 
The  martial  sons  of  sacred  Thebes  obey. 
The  chiefs  obedient  to  his  high  command, 
Rul'd  the  whole  war,  and  marshall'd  every  band. 
His  valiant  son  the  first,  his  country's  boast, 
Her  noblest  hope,  the  bulwark  of  her  host, 
Leophron,  to  the  field  the  warriors  led, 
Whom  Thebes  herself  wu'hin  her  ramparts  bred : 
Peneleus,  who  from  Medeon  led  his  pow'rs, 
CEchalia  low,  and  Arne's  lofty  tow'rs: 
Leitus  from  Thespia,  where  the  verdant  shades 
Of  Helicon  invite  the  tuneful  maids : 
Porthenor  rich,  whose  wide  possessions  lay 
Where  fam'd  ^Esopus  winds  his  wat'ry  way; 
Beneath  Cytheron's  height,  the  lofty  mound 
Which  parts  Boeotian  plains  from  hostile  ground: 
Phericles,  who  the  valiant  warriors  led 
In  Mycallessus,  Harma,  Aulis,  bred  : 
Andremon,  leader  of  his  native  band, 
From  lofty  Schcenus on  th'  Ismenian  strand: 
And  Anthedon,  where  swift  Euripus  pent 
Divides  Eubcea  from  the  continent: 
These  rul'd  the  Theban  pow'rs  beneath  the  care 
Of  Creon,  chief  and  sov'reign  of  the  war. 

The  aids  from  Macedon  the  next  were  plac'd  ; 
Their  shining    casques   with    waving    plumage 

grac'd ; 

A  wolf's  grey  hide,  around  their  shoulders -flung, 
With  martial  grace  above  their  armour  hung: 
From  high  Dodona's  sacred  shades  they  came ; 
Cassar.der  led  them  to  the  fields  of  fame. 


The  Thracians  next,  a  formidab'e  band ; 
Nations  and  tribes  distinct,  in  order  stand  : 
Byzantines  fierce,  whose  crooked  keels  divide 
The  Pontic  gulf,  and  stem  the  downward  tide : 
In  Grecian  arms  the  hanly  warriors  move, 
\Vith  pond'rous    shields  and   glitt'iing    spears 

above. 

The  Thyniansnext  Were  marshall'd  on  the  field  ; 
Each  with  a  falchion  ann'd  and  lunar  shield, 
Whose  bending  hoi  ns  a  verge  of  silver  bound ; 
And  figures  fierce  their  brazen  helmets  crown'd: 
With  these  the  Daci  came,  a  martial  race  ; 
Fierce  as  their  clime,  they  rear  the  pond'roiw 

mace; 

In  giant  strength  secure,  they  scorn  the  spear, 
And  crush,  with  weighty  blows,  the  ranks  of  war  t 
From  Ister's  icy  streams,  abarb'rous  crowd, 
In  shaggy  furs,  a  herd  promiscuous  stood  ; 
Swift  as  their  savage  game  ;  fur  wide  they  roam 
In  tribes  and  nations,  ignorant  of  home  j 
Excelling  all  who  boast  superior  skill 
To  send  the  winged  arrow  swift  to  kill  : 
These  Rhoesus  rul'd,  of  various  tribes  compos'd, 
By  various  leaders  on  the  field  dispos'd. 

To  fight  the  Argivesmov'd  in  close  array  ; 
Bright  shone  their  arms    and   flash'd  redoubled 

day; 

Resolv'd,  and  still  as  silent  night,  they  go  ; 
Nor  with  insulting  shouts  provoke  the  foe. 
Thick  from  their  steps,  in  dusky  volumes,  rise 
The  parched  fields,  and  darken  all  the  skies. 
Beneath  the  shade,  the  ardent  warriors  close ; 
Their  shields  and  helmets  ring  with  sounding 

blows. 

First  Menelaus  struck  a  Thoban  lord  ; 
His  armed  breast  the  weighty  lance  explor'd  ; 
Burst  the  close   mail;  the  shining  breast-plate 

tore  ; 

And  from  life's  fountain  drew  a  stream  of  gore. 
Supine  he  fell  amidst  his  native  bands, 
And  wrench'd  the  fixed  dart  with  dying  hands. 
To  spoil  the  slain  the  son  of  Atreus  flies  j 
The  Thebar.s  interpose  with  hostile  cries  j 
And  Creon's  valiant  son  his  buckler  spread, 
An  orb  of  triple  brass,  to  guard  the  dead  : 
As  Jove's  imperial  bird  her  wings  extends, 
And  from  the  shepherd's  rage  her  young  defends; 
So  stern  Leoph.-on  bore  his  ample  shield; 
Like  Mars  he  stood,  the  terronr  of  the  field. 
With  dread  unusual  check'd,  the  Spartan  1  and 
Recoil'd  ;   Atrides  only  clar'd  to  stand. 
He  thus  began:  "  Presumptuous  youth  !  forbear 
To  tempt  the  fury  of  my  flying  spear. 
That  warrior  there  was  by  my  javelin  slain, 
His  spoils  to  guard  you  interpose  in  vain,'" 
Atrides  thus  ;  and  Creon's  son  replies  j 
"  Thy  lance  I  dread  not,  and  thy  threats  despise. 
This  hand  hath  many  a  chief  of  high  renown, 
And  braver  warriors  oft.  in  fight  o'erthrown : 
Like  theirs,  thy  fall  shall  dignify  my  spear, 
And  future  bolsters  thence  be  taught  to  fear.'* 
Thus  as  he  spoke  his  weighty  lance  he  threw 
At  Atreus'  son  ;  winch  rising  as  it  flew 
Upon  the  hero's  crest  with  furious  sway, 
Glanc'd  as  itpass'd  and  shav'd  the  plumes  away.. 
Hissing  amidst  the  Spartan  ranks  it  came, 
And  struck  a  youth  of  untlistinguish'd  name: 
Cold,  through  his  breast,  the  steel  «nd  pulish'd! 

v:ood 
A  passage  forc'd,  and  drew  a  stream  of  bload,. 
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•   His  lance  Atrides  next  prepares  to  throw  j 
Poises  it  long,  and  meditates  the  blow: 
Then,  from  his  hand  dismissed  with  happier  aim, 
Thund'ring  against  the  Theban  shield  it  came  ; 
Where  wrealh'd  around  a  mimic  serpent  twin'd, 
With  plates  of  polish'd  silver  lightly  join'd  ; 
Thence  turn'd  with  course  oblique  it  drove  along, 
And  spent  its  fury  on  the  vulgar  throng. 
Leophron  straight  his  flaming  falchion  drew, 
And  at  his  foe,  with  eager  fury,  flew: 
As  stooping  from  above,  an  eagle  springs 
To  snatch  his  prey,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings. 
The  Spartan  wai  rior  dreads  impending  fate  ; 
And,  turning,  meditates  a  quick  retreat. 
As  when  a  shepherd  swain,  in  desert  shades, 
The  blood-nurs'd  offspring  of  the  wolf  invades  ; 
If,  from  the  opening  of  some  thicket  near, 
With  rage  inflam'd,  the  angry  dam  appear, 
With  darts  at  first,  and   threat'ning  shouts   he 

tries, 

To  awe  the  guardian,  and  assert  the  prize  : 
But,  when  she  springs,  the  close  encounter  dreads, 
And,  trembling,  from  the  angry  foe  recedes. 
So  Menelaus  fled.     His  native  train, 
In  wild  disorder,  scatters  o'er  the  plain. 

His  valiant  brother  heard  upon  the  right, 
Where  in  his  lofty  car  he  rul'd  the  fight ; 
And  to  his  squire  Nichomachus  :   "  With  speed, 
Turn  to  the  left,  and  urge  the  flying  steed  : 
For,  if  these  sounds  deceive  not,  Sparta  fails  ; 
And,  with  a  tide  of  conquest,  Thebes  prevails." 
Quick  as  the  word,  the  silver  reins  he  drew, 
And  through  the  fight  the  bounding  chariot  flew. 
Like  some  quick  vessel,  when  a  prosp'rous  gale 
Favours  her  course,  and  stretches  ev'ry  sail  ; 
Above  the  parting  wavesshe  lightly  flies, 
And  smooth  behind  a  tract  of  ocean  lies  : 
So,  'midst  the  combat,  rush'd  the  lofty  car ; 
Pierc'd  the  thick  tumult,  and  disjoin'd  the  war. 
But  Clytodemon's  son  a  jav'lin  threw ; 
With  force  impell'd,  itlighten'd  as  it  flew, 
And  struck  the  right-hand  courser  to  the  ground, 
Ethon,  for  swiftness  in  the  race  renown'd. 
Behind  his  ear  the  deadly  weapon  stood, 
Loos'd  his  high  neck,  and  drew  a  stream  of  blood. 
Groaning  he  sunk ;  and  spread  his  flowing  mane, 
A  shining  circle,  on  the  dusty  plain. 
Intangled  deep  the  royal  chariot  stood, 
Whh  hostile  spears  beset,  an  iron  wood. 

From  his  high  seat  the  Spartan  hero  sprung 
Amid  the  foe ;   his  clanging  armour  rung. 
Before  the  king,  the  armed  bands  retire  j 
As  shepherd  swains  avoid  a  lion's  ire, 
When  fierce  from  famine  on  their  darts  he  tttrns, 
And  rage  indignant  in  his  eye-balls  burns. 
Amid  the  fight,  distinguish 'd  like  the  star 
Of  ev'ning,  shone  his  silver  arms  afar ; 
Which, o'er  the  hills  it  setting  light  displays; 
And  marks  the  ruddy  west  with  siiver  rays. 
1'ale  and  amaz'd  his  brother  chief  he  found, 
An  armed  circle  of  his  friends  around. 
"  Alas,  my  brother !  have  I  liv'd  to  see 
Thy  life  redeem'd  with  dealhl«s  infamy  \" 
(The  hero  cry'd)  "  far  better  that  a  ghost 
You  now  had  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
And  by  a  glorious  fall  preserv'd  your  name 
Safe  and  unblasted  by  the  breath  of  fame ; 
Which  soon  shall  tell  the  world,  amaz'd  to  h«ar, 
That  Menelaus  taught  the  host  to  fear." 


By  conscious  guilt    subdu'd  the  youth   ap» 

pear'd  ; 

AVithout  reply,  the  just  reproach  he  heard: 
Confounded,  to  the  ground  he  turn'd  his  eyes  ; 
Indignant  thus  the  great  Atrides  cries  : 
"  Myczneans  !  Spartans  !  taught  to  seek  renown 
From  dangers  greatly  brav'd  and  battles  won  j 
Ah  warriors  !  will  ye  fly,  when  close  behind 
Dishonour  follows  swifter  than  the  wind  ! 
Return  to  glory :  whether  Jove  ordains, 
With  wreaths  of  conquest,  to  reward  your  pains, 
Or  dooms  your  fall ;  he  merits  equal  prize, 
With  him  who  conquers,  he  who  bravely  dies." 
The  hero  thus  ;  and,  like  swift  light'ning  driv'n 
Through  scatter'dclouds  alongthevaultof  Htiav'n 
By  Jove's  dread  arm,  his  martial  voice  inspir'd 
The  fainting  host,  and  ev'ry  bosom  fir'd. 
Again  upon  the  conquering  foe  they  turn'd : 
The  war  again,  in  all  its  fury,  burn'd. 
As  when  the  deep,  which,  ebbing  from  the  land, 
Along  ihe  coast  displays  a  waste  of  sand, 
Returns ;  and,  blown  by  angry  tempests,  roars 
A  stormy  deluge  'gainst  the  rocky  shores: 
So,  rushing  to  the  fight,  the  warriors  came  ; 
Ardent  to  conquer,  and  retrieve  their  fame. 

Before  his  host  the  son  of  Creon  stood, 
With  lahour'd  dust  obscure,  and  hostile  blood  ; 
He   thus  exclaim'd  :    "  And  shall   this  dastard 

train  .  . 

(Warriors  of  Thebes  !)  dispute  the  field  again  ? 
Their  better  chief,  1  know  him,  leads  the  band  j 
But  fate  shall  soon  subdue  him  by  my  hand." 
He  said  ;  and,  at  the  king,  his  jav'lin  threw  j 
Which,  aim'd  amiss,  with  erring  fury  flew. 
Across  the  armed  ranks  it  swiftly  drovet 
The  warriors  stooping  as  it  rush'd  above. 
The  Spartan  hero  aim'd  his  weighty  spear  ; 
And  thus  to  Jove  address'd  an  ardent  prayer : 
"Hear  me,  great  sire  of  gods  I  whose  boundless 

sway 

The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey; 
Whose  sov'reign  hand,  with  unrcsisted  might, 
Depresses  or  exalts  the  scales  of  fight : 
Now  grant  success  to  iny  avenging  hand, 
And  stretch  this  dire  destroyer  on  the  sand. 
Jove,  grant  me  now  to  reach  his  hated  life, 
And  save  my  warriors  in  this  doubtful  strife." 
The  hero  thus  ;  and  sent  his  weighty  spear; 
With  speed  it  ilew,  and  pierc'd  the  yielding  airj 
Swift,  as  a.  falcon  to  her  quarry  springs, 
When  down  the  winds  she  stretches  on  her  wings, 
Leophron,  stooping,  shun'd  the  deadly  stroke, 
Which  on  the  shield  of  Hegisander  broke. 
Vain  now  his  lute ;  in  vain  his  melting  strains, 
Soft  as  Apollo's  on  the  Lycian  plains  : 
His  soul  excluded,  seeks  the  dark  abodes 
By  Styx  embmc'd,  the  terrour  of  the  gods  ; 
Where  surly  -Charon,  with  his  lifted  oar, 
Drives  the  light  ghosts,  and  rnles   the   dreary 

shore. 

With  grief   Leophron  saw  the  warrior  slain. 
He    snatch'd  a  pond'rous    mace    from  off  the 

plain, 

Cut  in  the  Thracian  woods,  with  snags  around 
Of  pointed  steel  with  iron  circles  bound. 
Heav'd  with  gigantic  force  the  club  to  throw. 
He  swung  it  thrice,  and  hurl'd  it  at  his  foe. 
Thund'ring  upon  his  armed  head  it  fell ; 
The  brazen  helmet  rung  with  stunning  knelL 
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As  trhen  a  rock  by  forceful  engines  thrown, 

Where  hostile  arms  invest  a  frontier  town, 

Threat'ning  destruction,  rolls  along  the  skies  ; 

And  war  itself  stands  wund'ring  as  it  flies : 

Falls  on  some  turret's  top,  the  structure  bends 

Beneath  the  tempest,  and  at,  once  descends 

With  hideous  crash;  thus,  stooping  to  the  ground, 

Atridessunk;  his  silver  arms  resuund. 

But  Pallas,  mixing  in  the  dire  debate, 

A  life  to  rescue  yet  not  due  to  fate, 

Had  o'er  his  head  her  cloudy  buckler  held ; 

And  half  the  fury  of  the  blow  repell'd. 

The  sonofCreon  rush'dto  seize  his  prize, 

The  hero's  spoils ;  and  thus  exulting  cries : 

"  Warriors  of  Thebes  !  your  labours  soon  shall 

cease, 

And  final  victory  restore  your  peace; 
For  great  Atrides,  by  my  valour  slain, 
A  lifeless  corse,  lies  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
Only  be  men  !  and  make  the  Argive  bands 
Dread  in  succeeding  times  your  mighty  hands ; 
That  foes  no  more,  when  mad  ambition  calls, 
With  dire  alarms  may  shake  your  peaceful  walls." 
Exulting  thus,  the  hero  rush'd  along; 
And  kindled  with  his  shouts,  the  vulgar  throng. 
Resolv'd  and  firm  the  Spartan  warriors  stand 
Around  their  king,  a  formidable  band. 
Their  spears,  protended  thick,  the  foe  restrain'd ; 
Their  bucklers  join'd,  the  weighty  war  sustain'd. 
But  as  a  mountain  wolf,  from  famine  bold, 
On  prey  intent,  surveys  the  midnight  fold; 
Where,  in  the  shelter  of  some  arching  rock, 
Atev'nthe  careful  shepherd  pens  his  flock; 
On  spoil  and  ravage  bent,  he  stalks  around, 
And  meditates  to  spring  the  lofty  mound  : 
Impatient  thus  the  Theban  chief  survey'd 
The  close- compacted  ranks  on.ev'ry  side; 
To  find  where  least  the  serred  orb  could  bear 
The  strong  impression  of  a  pointed  war. 
Him  Menelaus  saw,  with  anguish  stung  ; 
And,  from  amidst  his  armed  warriors,  sprung 
With  wrath  inflam'd  ;  as  starting  from  a  brake, 
Against  some  trav'ller,  darts  some  crested  snake. 
His  rage  in  vain  the  Theban  ranks  withstand ; 
The  bravest  warriors  sink  beneath  his  hand. 
Clytander,  Iphitus,  Palemon,  fam'd 
For  chariots  rul'd  and  fiery  coursers  tam'd  ; 
And  Iphialtes,  like  the  god  of  light, 
Whose  pointed  arrows  thinn'd  the  lines  of  fight : 
These  the  first  transports  of  his  fury  feel. 
Against  Leophron  now  he  lifts  his  steel, 
And  speeds  to  vengeance  ;  l>ut,  in  full  career,  . 
He  stood  arrested  by  a  vulgar  spear. 
Fix'd  in  his  thigh  the  barbed  weapon  hung, 
Relax'd  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves  unstrung. 
The  Spartan  warriors  to  his  succour  flew; 
Against    the    darts    their  ample    shields   they 
threw,  [war, 

Which  storm'd  around  ;    and,  from  the  rage  of 
Convey'd  the  wounded  hero  to  his  car. 

With  fierce  impatience  Creon's  son  beheld 
The  Spartan  warriors  still  dispute  the  field. 
Before  their  leader  fall'n  the  heroes  stood  ; 
Their  spears  erected,  like  the  sacred  wor)d 
Which  round  some  altar  rises  on  the  plain, 
The  mystic   rites  to  hide  from  eyes  profane. 
Thither  his  native  bands  the  hero  turn'd  ; 
Prawn  to  a  wedge,  again  the  combat  burn'd, 


Through  all  the  air  a  storm  of  iav'lins  sung ; 
With  sounding  blows  each  hollow  buckler  rung. 
First  Knopteus  felt  a  deadly  wound, 
Who  in  Amycle  till'd  the  fruitful  ground  ; 
To  groat  Andremon's  spear  he  yields  his  breath, 
And  starts  and  quivers  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Next  Hegesippus  press'd  th'  ensanguin'd  plain  ; 
Leophron's  jav'lin  mix'd  him  with  the  slain. 
On  Malea's  cliffs  he  fed  his  fleecy  store, 
Along  the  windings  of  the  craggy  shore. 
He  vow'd  to  Phcebus,  for  a  safe  return, 
An  hundred  victims  on  his  hearth  to  burn. 
In  vain  !  the  god,  in  justice,  had  decreed, 
His  gifts  contemn'd,  the  offerer  to  bleed  : 
For  violence  augmented  still  his  store  ; 
And,  unreliev'd,  the  stranger  left  his  door. 
Prone  on  the  bloody  ground  the  warrior  fell, 
His  soul  indignant  sought  the  shades  of  Hell. 
Next  Areas,  Cleon,  valiant  Chromius  dy'd; 
With  Dares,  to  the  Spartan  chiefs  ally'd. 
And  Phoemius,  whom  the  gods  in  early  youth 
Had  form'd  for  virtue  and  the  love  of  truth ; 
His  gen'rous  soul  to  noble  deeds  they  turn'c!, 
And  love  to  mankind  in  his  bosom  burn'd  : 
Cold  thro'  his  throat  the  hissing  wrapon  glided. 
And  on  his  neck  the  waving  locks  divides. 
H's  fate  the  Graces  mourn'd.     The  gods  above, 
Who  sit  around  the  starry  throne  of  Jove, 
On  high  Olympus  bending  from  the  skies. 
His  fate  beheld  with  sorrow-streaming  eyes. 
Pallas  alone,  unalter'd  and  serene, 
With  secret  triumph  saw  the  mournful  scene: 
Not  hard  of  heart :  for  none  of  all  the  pow'rs, 
In  earth  or  ocean,  or  th'  Olympian  tow'rs, 
Holds  equal  sympathy  with  human  grief, 
Or  with  a  freer  hand  bestows  relief: 
But  conscious  that  a  mind  by  virtue  steel'd 
To  no  impression  of  distress  will  yield ; 
That,  still  unconquer'd,  in  its  awful  hour 
O'er  death  it  triumphs  with  immortal  pow'r. 

Now  Thebes  prevailing,  Sparta's  host  retreats ; 
As  falls  some  rampart  where  the  ocean  beats : 
Unable  to  resist  its  stormy  way,  [way  ; 

Mounds  heap'd  on  mounds,  and  bars  of  rock  give 
With  inundation  wide  the  deluge  reigns,    [plains. 
Drowns  the  deep  valleys,   and  o'erspreads  the 
Thus  o'er  the  field,  by  great  Leophron  led, 
Their  foesrepuls'd,  the Thebr.n  squadrons  spread. 
The  hero,  stooping  where  Atrides  lay, 
Pent  from  his  head  the  golden  casque  away; 
His  mail  unlock'd ;  and  loos'd  the  golden  chains, 
The  zone  which  by  his  side  the  sword  sustains. 
The  monarch  now  amid  the  vulgar  dead, 
For  wheels  to  crush  and  armed  ho  »fs  to  tread. 
Defenceless  lay.     But  stern  Leophron's  hate 
Retriev'd  him,  thus  expos' d,  from  certain  fate. 
In  semb'ance  dead,  "he  purpos'd  to  convey 
The  body  naked  to  some  public  way  ; 
Where  dogs  obscene,  and  all  the  rav'nous  rne<% 
With  wounds  unsightly,  might  his  limbs  disgrace. 
Straight  he  commands;    and  to  a  neighb'ring 

grove, 

His  warriors  charg'd,  the  Spartan  chief  remove. 
On  their  bi  oad  shields  they  bore  him  from  the 

plain, 

To  sense  a  corse,  and  number'd  with  the  stain- 
His  fixed  eyes  in  hov'riug  shades  were  drown'd  ; 
His  mighty  limbs  in  death-like  fetters  bound. 
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The  shouts  tumultuous  and  the  din  of  war, 
His  ear  receiv'd  like  murmurs  heard  afar ; 
Or  as  some  peasant  hears,  securely  laid 
Beneath  a  vaulted  cliff  or  woodland  shade, 
When  o'er  his  head  unnumber'd  insects  sing 
In  airy  rounds,  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

Adrastus'  valiant  son,  with  grief,  beheld 
The  Spartans  to  inglorious  flight  compell'd ; 
Their  valiant  chief  resign'd  to  hostile  hands, 
He  thus  aloud  address'd  the  scatt'ring  bands : 
"  What  shame,  ye  warriors  !   if  ye  thus  expose 
Your  leader  to  the  injuries  of  foes  ! 
Though  all  should  quit  him,  honour  bids  you  bring 
His  reliquesback,  or  perish  with  your  king. 
Leophron  sure  injuriously  ordains, 
With  insults,  to  deface  his  dear  remains ; 
Spurn'd  by  the  feet  of  men,  expos'd  and  bare, 
For  dogs  obscene  and  rav'nous  birds  to  share.'' 
Exclaiming  thus,  through  all  the  field  he  flew ; 
And  call'd  the  host  the  conflict  to  renew. 
They  stop,  they  charge;  again  the  combat  burns: 
They  bleed,  they  conquer,  and  retreat  by  turns. 
Hegialus  excites  the  dire  debate; 
And,  by  example,  leads  the  work  of  fate : 
For  now  he  sees  Atrides  borne  afar, 
By  hostile  hands,  beyond  the  lines  of  war. 
With  indignation  fierce  his  bosom  glows  ; 
He  rushes  fearless  'midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
And  now  had  merited  a  deathless  name, 
And  with  a  deed  immortal  crown'd  his  fame, 
Atrides  sav'd;   but  fate's  supreme  command 
That  honour  destin'd  for  a  mightier  hand. 

Leophron  vex'd,  that  twice constrain'd  to  yield, 
The  Spartan  warriors  re-assum'd  the  field, 
His  pow'rs  address'd :   "  For  ever  lost  our  fame, 
Dishonour  foul  will  blot  the  Theban  name; 
If  dastard  foes,  twice  routed  and  pursu'd, 
Shall  brave  the  victors  still  with  rage  renew'd. 
Your  glory  gain'd  with  vigour  now  maintain  ; 
Nor  let  us  conquer  thus  and  bleed  in  vain." 
H<e  said,  and  'gainst  the  Argive  hero  turn'd  ; 
With  martial  wrath  his  ardent  bosom  burn'd ; 
Who,  fearless  and  undaunted,  dar'd  to  wait  ; 
Kor  by  ignoble  flight  declin'd  his  fate. 
For,  at  the  Theban  chief,  his  lance  he  threw, 
Which,  aim'd  amiss,  with  erring  fury  flew: 
Beyond  the  hostile  ranks  the  weapon  drove  ; 
The  warriors  stooping  as  it  rush'd  above. 
]S'ot  so  the  Theban  spear;  with  happier  aim, 
full  to  the  centre  of  the  shield  it  came  ; 
And  rising  swiftly  from  the  polish'd  round, 
His  throat  transfix'd,  and  bent  him  to  the  ground. 
To  spoil  the  slain  the  ardent  victor  flew : 
The  Spartan  bands  the  bloody  shock  renew; 
Fierce  to  /he  charge  with  tenfold  rage  return, 
And  all  at  once  with  thirst  of  vengeance  burn. 
O'er  all  the  field  the  ragfng  tumult  grows ; 
And  ev'ry  helmet  rings  with  sounding  blows : 
But  most  around  the  Argive  hero  dead; 
There  toil  the  mightiest,  there  the  bravest  bleed. 
As  when  outrageous  winds  the  ocean  sweep, 
And  from  the  bottom  stir  the  hoary  deep; 
O'er  all  the  wat'ry  plain  the  tempest  raves, 
Mixing  in  conflict  loud  the  angry  waves  : 
But  where  some  pointed  cliff"  the  surface  hides, 
Whose  top  unseen  provokes  the  angry  tides, 
With  ten  fold  fury  there  the  billows  fly, 
And  mount  in  smoke  and  thunder  to  the  sky. 


Adrastus,  by  unactive  age  restrain'd> 

Behind  the  army  on  a  mount  remain'd ; 

Under  an  oak  the  hoary  warrior  sat, 

And  look'd  and  listen'd  to  the  dire  debate. 

Now,  tam'd  by  age,  his  coursers  stood  unbound;. 

His  useless  arms  lay  scatter'd  on  the  ground  ; 

Two  aged  heralds  there  the  chief  obey'd ; 

The  squire  attending  by  his  master  stay'd.  [ear? 

And  thus  the  king  :    "  What  sounds  invade  mine 

My  friends  !   what  sad  disaster  must  we  hear  ? 

Some  hero's  fall ;  for  with  the  shouts,  I  know 

Loud  lamentation  mixt,  and  sounds  of  woe. 

So  were  we  told,  when  mighty  Tydeus  fell, 

And  Polynices  trod  the  path  to  Hell ; 

So  rag'd  the  combat  o'er  the  heroes  slain, 

And  such  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  plain." 

He  said  ;  and  list'ning  (what  he  greatly  fear'd) 

Hegialus's  name  at  last  he  heard 

Mix'd  with  the  noise;  and,  sick'ning  at  the 
sound, 

By  grief  subdu'dj  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

But  rage  succeeding  and  despair,  he  rose 

Eager  to  rush  amid  the  thickest  foes. 

His  spear  he  grasp'd,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 

And  pond'rous  shield,  unequal  to  the  weight. 

Him  frantic  thus  his  wise  attendants  held; 

And  to  retire  with  prudent  care  compell'd. 

Impatient  of  his  state,  by  quick  returns, 

With  grief  he  melts,  with  indignation  burns. 

And  thus  at  last :   "  Stern  ruler  of  the  sky  ! 

Whose  sport  is  man,  and  human  misery ; 

What  deed  of  mine  hasstirr'dthy  bound  less  rage. 

And  call'd  Tor  vengeance  on  my  helpless  age  ? 

Havel,  by  sacrilege,  your  treasures  drain'd; 

Your  altars  slighted,  or  your  rites  profan'd? 

Did  I  forget  my  holy  vows  to  pay  ? 

Or  bid  you  witness,  and  my  faith  betray  ? 
Has  lawless  rapine  e'ei-  increas'd  my  store, 

Or  unreliev'd  the  stranger  left  my  door? 

If  not;  in  justice,  can  your  stern  decree 

With  wrath  pursue  my  guiltless  race  and  me  > 

Here  valiant  Tydeus,   Polynices  fell ; 

In  one  sad  hour  th'ey  trod  the  path  to  Hell : 

For  them  my  daughters  mourn,   their  sorrows 

flow 

Siill  fresh,  and  all  th<j,ir  days  are  spent  in  woe. 
Hegialus  remain'd  my  hopes  to  raise ; 
The  ouly  comfort  of  my  joyless  days : 
In  whom  I  sa->v  my  vigorous  youth  return, 
And  all  our  native  virtues  brighter  burn. 
He's  now  no  more  •  and  to  the  nether  skies, 
Banish'd  by  fate,  a  bloodless  spectre  flies. 
For  what,  ye  gods!   has  unrelenting  fate 
Curs VI  my  misfortunes  with  so  long  a  date, 
That  thus  I  live  to  see  our  aritient  race 
At  once  extinguish'd,  and  for  ever  cease  ? 
Ciods!   grant  me  now  the  only  boon  I  crave, 
For  all  my  sonows  past,  a  peaceful  grave : 
Now  let  me  perish,  that  my  fleeting  ghost 
May  reach  my  son  in  Pluto's  shady  coast ;          > 
Where,  join'd  forever,  kindred  souls  enjoy 
An  union  iix'd,  which  nothing  can  destroy." 
He  said,  and  sinking  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
His  furrow'd  cheeks  with  floods  of  sorrow  drown'd; 
And,  furious  in  the  rage  of  grief,  o'erspread 
With  dust  the  reverend  honors  of  his  head. 
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THE   Spartan  bands,  with  thirst  of  vengeance 
fir'd,  [spirM. 

The  fight  maintained ;  nor  from  their  toils  re- 
Before  the  hero  fall'u  the  warriors  stand, 
Firm  as  the  chains  of  rock  which  guard  the  strand; 
Whose  rooted  strength  the  angry  ocean  braves, 
And  bounds  the  fury  of  his  bursting  waves. 
So  Sparta  stood ;  their  serred  bucklers  bar 
The  Theban  phalanx,  and  exclude  the  war. 
While  from  the  field,  upon  their  shoulders  laid, 
His  warriors  sad  the  Argive  prince  convey'd ; 
Leophron  saw,  with  indignation  fir'd, 
And,  with  his  shouts,  the  ling'ring  war  inspir'd. 
Again  the  rigour  of  the  shock  returns; 
The  slaughter  rages,  and  the  combat  burns ; 
Till,  pnsh'd  and  yielding  to  superior  sway, 
In  slow  retreat  the  Spartan  ranks  gave  way. 
As,  in  some  channel  pent,  entangled  wood 
Reluctant  stirs  before  the  angry  flood ; 
Which,  on  its  loaded  current,  slowly  heaves 
The  spoils  of  forests  mix'd  with  haivest  sheaves. 

Pallas  observ'd,  and  from  the  Olympian  height 
Precipitated  swift  her  downward  flight. 
Like  Cleon's  valiant  son,  the  goddess  came} 
The  same  her  stature,  and  her  arms  the  same. 
Descending  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground, 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  'midst  his  bands,  she  found; 
His   steeds  unrul'd:    for    stretch'd  before  the 

wheel, 

Lay  the  bold  driver  pierc'd  with  Theban  steel. 
On  the  high  car  her  mighty  hand  she  laid ; 
And  thus  address'd  the  valiant  Diomed :     [fight, 
ff  The  Spartan  warriors,    prince !    renounce  the 
O'ermatch'd  by  numbers  and  superior  might : 
While  adverse  fate  their  valiant  chief  restrains, 
Who  dead  or  wounded  with  the  foe  remains ;     - 
Hegialus  lies  lifeless  on  the  earth, 
Brother  to  her  from  whom  you  claim  your  birth : 
The  great  Atrides,  as  he  press'd  to  save, 
Leophron's  jav'lin  mark'd  him  for  the  grave. 
To  vengeance  haste;  and,  ere  it  is  too  late, 
With  speedy  succour  stop  impending  fate : 
For  stern  Leophron,  like  the  rage  of  flame, 
Wi*h  ruin  threatens  all  the  Spartan  name." 
The  goddess  thus :  Tydides  thus  replies  : 
"  How  partial  are  the  counsels  of  the  skies! 
For  vulgar  merit  oft  the  gods  with  care 
Honour  and  peace  and  happiness  prepare ; 
While  worth,  distinguish'd,  by  their  partial  hate, 
Submits  to  all  the  injuries  of  fate. 
Adrastus  thus,  with  justice,  may  complain 
His  daughters  widow'd,  sons  in  battle  slain. 
In  the  devoted  line  myself  Island; 
And  here  must  perish  by  some  hostile  hand : 
Yet  not,  for  this,  I  shun  the  works  of  war, 
Nor  sculk  inglorious  when  I  ought  to  dare. 
And  now  I'll  meet  yon  terrour  of  the  plain  ; 
To  crown  his  conquest!?,  or  avenge  the  slain. 
But  wish  some  valiant  youth,  to  rule  my  car 
And  push  the  horses  through  the  shock  of  war, 
Were  present;  for,  extended  in  his  gore, 
The  braveSpeusippus  knows  his  charge  no  more. 

Thus  as  the  hero  spoke,  Cassandra  bean), 
And  present,  to  assume  tbe  charge,,  appear'd. 


By  love  inspir'd,  she  sought  the  fields  of  war  ; 

Her  hero's  safety  was  her  only  care. 

A  polish'd  casque  her  lovely  temples  bound, 

With  flow'rsof  gold  and  various  plumagecrown'd; 

[lonfus'dly  gay,  the  peacock's  changeful  train, 

With  gaudy  colours  mix'd  of  ev'ry  grain ; 

The  virgin  white,  the  yellow's  golden  hue, 

The  regal  purple,  and  the  shining  blue, 

With  female  skill  compos'd.   The  shield  she  bore 

With  flow'rs  of  gold  was  mark'd  and  spangled 

o'er  : 

Light  and  of  slend'rest  make,  she  held  a  lance: 
Like  some  mock  warrior  armed  for  the  dance, 
When  spring's  return  and  music's  cheerful  strata 
The  youth  invite  to  frolic  on  the  plain. 

"  Illustrious  chief,"  the  armed  virgin  said, 
"  To  rule  your  steeds  on  me  the  task  be  laid; 
Skill'd  to  direct  their  course  with  steady  rein, 
To  wake  their  fiery  mettle,  or  restrain  ; 
To  stop,  to  turn,  the  various  arts  I  know  ; 
To  push  them  on  direct,  or  shun  the  foe. 
With  ready  hand  your  voice  I  shall  obey; 
And  urge  their  fury  where  you  point  the  way.** 
The  virgin  thus:  and  thus  Tydides  said  : 
"  Your  zeal  I  honour,  but  reject  your  aid. 
Fierce  are  my  steeds  ;  their  fury  to  restrain 
The  strongest  hand  requires  and  stiffest  rein  : 
For  oft,  their  mettle  rous'd,  they  rush  along  j 
Nor  feel  the  biting  curb,  or  sounding  thong. 
Oft  have  I  seen  you  brave  the  toils  of  fight, 
With  dauntless  courage  but  unequal  might. 
Small  is  your  force;  and,   from  your  arm  un-i 

strung, 

The  harmless  lance  is  impotently  flung. 
Yet  not  for  this  you  shun  the  martial  strife, 
Patient  of  wounds  and  prodigal  of  life. 
Where'er  I  combat,  faithful  to  my  side, 
No  danger  awes  you,  and  no  toils  divide. 
Yet  grudge  not  that  your  service  [  decline; 
Homocleon's better  hand  shall  guide  therein: 
His  manly  voice  my  horses  will  obey, 
And  move  submissive  to  his  firmer  sway." 

Th'  Etolian  warrior  thus;  and, with  a  bound. 
Rose  to  his  lofty  chariot  from  the  ground. 
The  goddess  to  the  driver's  seat  proceeds  ; 
Assumes  the  reins,  and  winds  the  willing  steeds. 
On  their  smooth  sides  the  sounding  lash  she  plies; 
And  through  the  fight  the  smoking  chariot  flies. 
Th'  Athenians  soon  they  pass'd;    and  Phocians 

strong, 

Who  from  fair  Crissa  led  their  martial  throng. 
Th'  Arcadians  next  from  Alpheus'  silver  flood, 
And  hardy  Eleans,  grim  with  dust  and  blood, 
In  order  rang'd.     As  when  some  pilot  spies 
The  rocky  cliff's  in  long  succession  rise, 
When  near  the  land  his  galley  scours  the  shores, 
By  prosp'rous  winds  impell'd  and  speeding  oars: 
So,  hastening  to  the  fight,  the  hero  flew.  " 
And  now  the  Spartan  host  appears  in  view: 
By  wounds  subdu'd,  their  bravest  warriors  lay; 
Others,  by  shameful 'flight,  their  fear  obey  ; 
The  rest,  in  slow  retreat,  forsake  the  field, 
O'ermatch'd  by  numbers,and  constrain'd  to  yield. 
Th'  Etolian  hero  saw,  and  rais'd  his  voice, 
Loud  as  the  silver  trumpet's  martial  noise ; 
And  rush'd  to  fight :  through  all  the  field  it  flew; 
The  host  at  once  the  happy  signal  knew ; 
And  joy'd,  as  they  who,  from  the  fonnd'ring  ship 
Escap'd,  had  struggled  long  amid  th^decp: 
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Faint  from  despair,  -when  hope  and  vigour  fail, 

If,  hast'ning  to  their  aid,  appears  a  sail  ; 

With  force  renew'd  their  weary  limbs  they  strain, 

And  climb  the  slipp'ry  ridges  of  the  main. 

So  joy 'd  the  Spartans  to  repulse  the  foe  ; 

With  hope  restpr'd,  their  gen'rous  bosoms  glow: 

While  Thebes,  suspended  'midst  her  conquest, 

stands ; 
And  feels  a  sudden  check  through  all  her  bands. 

Leophron  only,  far  before  the  rest, 
Tydides  waited  with  a  dauntless  breast. 
Firm  and  unaw'd  the  hardy  warrior  stood; 
like  some  fierce  boar  amid  his  native  wood, 
When  armed  swains  his  gloomy  haunts  invade, 
And  trace  his  footsteps  through  the  lonely  shade  ; 
Resolv'd  he  hears  approach  the  hostile  sound, 
Grinds  bis  white  teeth,  and  threat'ning  glares 

around : 

So  stood  Leophron  trusting  in  his  might, 
And  shook  his  armour,  eager  for  the  fight. 
Tydides  saw  ;  and,  springing  from  his  car, 
Thus  brav'd  the  hero,  as  he  rush'd  to  war  : 
"  O  son  unhappy,  of  a  sire  accurst ! 
The  p'agne  of  all,  and  fated  to  the  worst ! 
The  injuries  of  Greece  demand  thy  breath; 
See,  in  my  hand,  the  instrument  of  death. 
Hegialus's  ghost  shall  less  deplore 
His  fate  untimely  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
When  banish'd  from  the  light,  your  shade  shall 
To  mingle  with  the  dark  infernal  gloom."    [come 
Tydides  thus  :  and  Creon's  son  replies  : 
"  Your  fear  in  vain,  by  boasting,  you  disguise; 
Such  vulgar  art  a  novice  oft  confounds, 
To  scenes  of  battle  new  and  martial  sounds; 
Though  lost  on  me,  who  dwell  amid  alarms, 
And  never  met  a  greater  yet  in  arms." 

Thus  as  the  warrior  spoke,  his  lance  with  care 
He  aim'd,  and  sent  it  hissing  through  the  air. 
On  Diomed's  broad  shield  the  weapon  fell; 
Loud  rung  the  echoing  brass  with  stunning  knell: 
But  the  strong  orb,  by  Vulcan's  labour  bound, 
Repell'd,  and  sent  it  blunted  to  the  ground. 
Tydides  next  his  pond'rous  jav'lin  threw  : 
With  force  impell'd,  it  brighten'd  as  it  flew; 
And  pierc'd  the  border  of  the  Theban  shield, 
Where,  wreath'd  around,  a  serpent  guards  the 

field; 

Through  the  close  mail  an  easy  passage  found, 
And  mark'd  his  thigh,  in  passing,  with  a  wound. 
Now  in  close  fight  the  angry  chiefs  engage  ; 
Like  two  fell  griffins  rous'd  to  equal  rage ; 
Poi.s'd  on  their  rolling  trains  they  fiercely  rise, 
With  bloud-bespotted  crests  and  burning  eyes ; 
With  poison  fraught  they  aim  their  deadly  stings, 
Clasp  their  sharp  fangs,  and  mix  their  rattling 

wings. 

In  combat  thus,  the  ardent  warriors  clos'd, 
With  shield  to  shield,  and  foot  to  foot  oppos'd. 
First  at  his  foe  Leophron  aim'd  a  stroke ; 
But,  on  his  polish'd  catque,  the  falchion  broke : 
From  the    smooth   steel  the   shiver'd    weapon 

sprung; 

Aloft  in  air  its  hissing  splinters  sung. 
Not  so,  Tydides,  did  thy  weapon  fail ; 
With  force  impell'd  it  pierc'd  the  silver  mail, 
Whose  sliding  plates  the  warrior's  neck  surround: 
A  tide  of  gore  came  rushing  from  the  wound. 
Stagg'ring  to  earth  he  sunk  with  head  declin'd  ; 
And  life  in  long  convulsive  throbs  resigu'd. 


Norstopp'd  Tydides  to  despoil  the  jlain ; 
The  warrior  goddess  led  him  cross  the  plain, 
Towards  the  grove  where  great  Atrides  lay ; 
Th'  immortal  spear  she  stretch'd,  and  mark'd  the 

way. 

Thither  amid  surrounding  foes  they  haste  ; 
Who  shun'd  them,  still  retreating,  as:they  pass'd: 
And  ent'ring  found  the  Spartan  hero  laid 
On  the  green  sward,  beneath  the  bow'ring  shade. 
The  guard  secure,  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  ground; 
Their    shields  rcsign'd,    their   lances    pitch'd 
One  only  near  a  winding  riv'let  stood,    [around  : 
Which  turn'd  its  wandring  current  through  the 

wood; 

His -helmet  fill'd  with  both  his  hands  lie  rear'd, 
In  act  to  drink ;  when  in  the  grove  appear'd 
Th'  Etoliau  prince.     His  armour's  fiery  blaze 
The  dark  recess  illumin'd  with  its  rays. 
Amaz'd  the  Theban  stood ;  and,  from  his  hand, 
The  helmet  slipp'd,  and  roll'd  upon  the  sand. 
Not  more  afraid  the  wond'ring  swain  descries, 
'Midst  night's  thick  gloom,  a  flaming  meteor 

rise ; 

Sent  by  the  furies,  as  he  deems,  to  sow 
Death  and  diseases  on  the  Earth  below,     [cry'd, 
"   Tydides   comes!"    with  fault'ring  voice  he 
And  straight  to  flight  his  willing  limbs  apply'd. 
With  sudden  dread  surpris'd  the  guards  retire  ; 
As  shepherd  swains  avoid  a  lion's  ire, 
Who  roams  the  heights  and  plains,  from  famine 

bold, 
The  stall  to  ravage  or  assault  the  Fold. 

Now,  lifeless  as  he  lay,  the  martial  maid 
Atrides,  with  a  pitying  eye,  survey'd ; 
And,  with  her  spear  revers'd,  the  hero  shook: 
The  touch  divine  his  iron  slumber  broke  : 
As  when  his  drowsy  mate  the  shepherd  swain 
Stirs  with  his  crook,  and  calls  him  to  the  plain  j 
When  in  the  east  he  sees  the  morning  rise, 
And  redd'ning  o'er  his  head  the  colour'd  skies. 
When  from  the  ground  his  head  the  hero  rais'd, 
In  full  divinity  the  goddess  blaz'd  ; 
Her  left,  reveal'd,  the  dreadful  aegis  rears, 
Whose  ample  field  the  snaky  Gorgon  bears  ; 
Th'  immortal  lance  stood  flaming  in  the  right, 
Which  scatters  and  confounds  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Speechless    the    chiefs  remain'd ;    amazement 

strong, 

In  mute  suspence  and  silence,  held  them  long. 
And  thus  the  goddess :   "  Atreus'  son  !  arise, 
Confess  the  partial  favour  of  the  skies. 
For  thee  I  leave  the  thund'rer's  lofty  seat, 
To  wake  thee  slumb'ring  on  the  verge  of  fate  : 
To  you  let  Diomed  his  arms  resign  ; 
Unequal  were  your  force  to  govern  mine  ; 
His  stronger  arm  shall  bear  thispond'rous  shield  j 
His  better  hand  the  weighty  jav'lin  wield. 
Arise  !  be  sudden,  for  your  foes  draw  near ; 
Assur'd  to  conquer  when  the  gods  appear." 

The  goddess  thus  ;  and,  mixing  with  the  wind, 
Left  in  a  heap  her  shining  arms  behind 
Upon  the  fie'd  ;    with  loud  harmonious  peal, 
Th'  immortal  buckler  rung,  and  golden  mail. 
And  thus  Atrides,  rising  from  the  ground  : 
"  In  this  approv'd  is  hoar  tradition  found  ; 
That  oft,  descending  from  th'  ethereal  tow'rs, 
To  mix  with  mortals,  come  the  heav'nly  pow'rs  ; 
But  ne'er  till  now  I  saw  a  god  appear, 
Or  more  than  human  voice  did  ever  hear. 
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Do  you,  my  friend,  assume  these  arms  divine  ; 
The  mortal  and  inferior  shall  be  mine." 
Atrides  thus  ;   and  Dionied  reply'd  : 
"  To  Heav'n  obedience  must  not  be  deny'd  ; 
Else   you  yourself  th'   immortal    arms  should 

wield, 

And  I  with  these  attend  yo  i  on  the  field. 
But  of  thepow'rs  above,  whose  sov' reign  sway 
The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey, 
Pallas,  with  surest  vengeance,  still  pursues 
Such  a-  obedience  to  her  will  refuse."      [bound, 
He  said ;  and   straight  his  shining  arms  un- 
The  casque, the  mail, the  buckler's  weighty  round; 
With  secret  joy  th1  immortal  helmet  took  : 
High  on  its  crest  the  waving  plumage  shook. 
This  whosoever  wears,  his  sharpen'd  eyes 
All  dangers  mock  of  ambush  and  surprise  ; 
Their  ray  unquench'd,  the  midnight   shade  di 
vides  ; 

No  cunning  covers,  and  no  darkness  hides. 
The  breast-plate  next  he  takes,  whose  matchless 

art 

Firm  courage  fixes  in  the  bounding  heart ; 
The  rage  of  war  unmov'd  the  wearer  braves, 
And  rides  serene  amid  the  stormy  waves  : 
The  glitt'ring  mail  a  starry  baldric  bound, 
His  arm  sustain'd  the  buckler's  weighty  round ; 
Impenetrably  strong,  its  orb  can  bear 
And  turn,  like  softest  lead,  the  pointed  spear  ; 
Nor  yields  to  aught,  in  Earth  or  Heav'n  above, 
But  the  dread  thunder  of  almighty  Jove. 
Th'  immortal  spear  the  hero  last  did  wield, 
Which  fixes  conquest,  and  decides  a  field; 
Nor  strength  nor  numbers  can  its  rage  withstand, 
Sent  by  a  mortal  or  immortal  hand. 

Thus  arm'd  to  meet  the  foe  Tydides  mov'd, 
And  glory'd  conscious  of  his  might  improv  'd ; 
Like  the  proud  steed  rejoicing  in  his  force, 
When  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  him    to    the 

course; 

Fierce  and  impatient  of  restraint,  he  strains 
With  stiffen'd  neck  against  the  galling  reins. 
Taller  he  seem'd;  as  when  the  morning  spread, 
With    golden   lustre,   crowns  some    mountain's 

head 

In  early  spring ;  when,  from  the  meads  below, 
A  wreath  of  vapours  binds  his  rocky  brow ; 
In  cloudy  volumes  settling  as  they  rise, 
They  lift  the  lofty  prospect  to  the  skies : 
So  in  immortal  arms  the  chief  appear'd, 
His  stature  broad  display'd,  and  higher  rear'd. 
Now  from  the  field  approaching  to  the  grove, 
Embattl'd  thick,  the  Theban  warriors  move ; 
Slowly  they  move,  as  swains  with  doubtful  steps 
Approach  the  thicket  where  a  lion  sleeps. 
Tydides  saw;   and,  rushing  from  the  shade, 
The  Spartan  call'd,  and  to  the  combat  led. 
IJnaw'd  the  hero  met  the  hostile  band ; 
Nor  could  united  force  his  rage  withstand. 
TheywheePd  aloof;  as  when  a  dragon  springs- 
From  his  dark  den,  and  rears  his  pointed  wings 
Against,  approaching  swains,  when  summer  burns, 
And  the  fresh  lakes  to  parched  deserts  turns  j 
They  fly  dispers'd,  nor  tempt  his  fatal  ire, 
His  wrath-swoln  neck  and  eyes  of  living  fire  : 
go  fled  the  Thebans,  nor  escap'dby  flight. 
Amid  their  squadrons,  like  a  faulcon  light, 
The  hero  sprung  ;  who,  stooping  from  the  skies, 
^ue  featbey'd  race  disperses  as  he  flies. 


Still  from  his  hand  th'  immortal  weapon  flew  j 
And  ev'ry  flight  an  armed  warrior  slew. 
Andremon  first,  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Of  life  bereft,  laystretch'd  upon  the  sand. 
Pherecydes  gigantic  press'd  the  plain  ; 
And  valiant  Tereus  sunk  amid  the  s'ain. 
Warriors  to  these  of  vulgar  names  succeed ; 
And  all  his  path  if  mark'd  with  heaps  of  dead. 
As  when  som*  woodman,  by  incessant  strokes, 
Bestrews  a  mountain  with  its  falling  oaks; 
Fells  the  thick  planes,  the   hawthorn's  flow'rj 

shade, 

The  poplar  fair  by  passing  currents  fed, 
The  laurel  with  unfading  verdure  crbwn'd ; 
Heaps  roll'd  on  heaps,  the  forest  SIHAS  around; 
So  spreads  the  slaughter  as  the  chief  proceeds; 
At  ev'ry  stroke  an  armed  warrior -bleeds. 
Atrides  combats  by  the  hero's  side, 
To  share  his  glory  and  the  toil  divide: 
Unmov'd  amidst  the  hostile  ranks  they  go  ; 
Before  them  far  retreats  the  routed  foe. 

And  now  the  Spartan  host  appear'd  in  sigbt, 
By  toil  subdu'd  and  ling'ring  in  the  fight. 
Their  valiant  leader  saw,  and  rais'd  his  voice, 
Loud  as  the  silver  trumpet's  martini  noise, 
With  hopes  of  victory  his  bands  to  cheer; 
It  swiftly  flew  :  the  distant  Spartans  hear 
With  glad  surprise.      Polyctes  thus  addrest, 
And  rous'd  the  languid  valour  of  the  rest. 
"  Myceneans  !  Spartans !  taught  to  seek  renown 
From  dangers  greatly  brav'd,  and  battles  won  ; 
With  sorrow  and  regret  I  see  you  yield, 
And  Thebes  victorious  drive  you  from  the  field. 
Atrides  calls  us ;  to  his  aid  repair: 
No  foe  subdues  you  but  your  own  despair. 
He  yet  survives,  beset  with  hostile  bands, 
And,  from  your  valour,  present  aid  demands." 
He  said.     The  rigour  of  the  shock  returns ; 
The  slaughter  rages,  and  the  combat  burns. 
As  \vhen  a  reaping  train  their  sickles  wield, 
Where  yellow  harvest  loads  some  fruitful  field  ; 
The  master's  heart,  with  secret  joy,  o'erflows  ; 
He  prompts  the  work,  and  counts  the  length  'ning 

rows ; 

So  'midst  the  war,  the  pow'r  of  battles  stood, 
PJeas'd  with   the  carnage  and  the  streams  of 
blood. 

E!penor  first  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain, 
By  stern  Plexippus  with  a  jav'lin  slain, 
A  grief  to  Thebes.     Euryalus  the  bold, 
Rich  in  his  flocks  and  rich  in  sums  of  gold, 
Beneath  the  arm  of  Aristsus  fell  ; 
Loud  rung  iiis  silver  arms  with  echoing  knell : 
And  like  some  flow'r,  whose  painted  foliage  fair 
With  fragrant  breath  perfumes  the  vernal  air, 
If  the  rude  scythe  its  tender  root  invades, 
It  falls  dishonour'd  and  its  lustre  fades. 
Thus  fell  Eui  yalus  ;  whose  matchless  grace, 
In  youth's  full  bloom,  surpass'd  the  human  race; 
For  Cynthius  only  could  with  him  compare, 
In  comely  features,  shape,  and  flowing  hair. 

Now  o'er  the  fields  the  rage  of  war  is  spread; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  ascend  the  hills  of  dead. 
Ranks  meeting  ranks  oppose  with  equal  rage: 
As  when  the  north  and  stormy  south  engage, 
Beneath  their  strife  the  troubled  ocean  roars ; 
And  rushing  waves  o'erwhelm  the  rocky  shores  ; 
So  rag'd  the  figb   ;  when  bursting  from  a  crowd 
Of  tiiick  op^  OMng  foes,  the  princes  stood 
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Between  the  hosts.      And  thus  tli'  Ktolian  lord: 

"  Spartnns  !  behold  your  valiant  chief  restor'dj 

Ye  owe  his  safety  to  Minerva's  care  ; 

Let  hecatombs  your  gratitude  declare, 

Soon  as  from  Thebes  you    reach  your  native 

ground, 

Where  flocks  and  herds  for  sacrifice  abound; 
Now  fight  and  conquer ;    let  this  signal  day 
Your  tedious  tolls,  with  victory,  repay  ; 
And,  for  Hegialus,  let  thousands  dead 
With  ample  vengeance  gratify  his  shade." 
As  thus  the  hero  spoke,  the  warriors  heard, 
And  hope  rekindling  through  the  host  appear'd; 
With  joyful  shouts  they  rent  the  trembling  air, 
And  bless'd  the  gods,  and  own'd  Minerva's  care. 

Now,  tow'ring  in  the  midst,  Atrides  stood, 
And  call'd  his  warriors  to  the  fight  aloud : 
As  mariners  with  joy  the  Sun  descry, 
Ascending,  in  his  course,  the  eastern  sky ; 
Who  alluight  long,  by  angry  tempests  tost, 
Shunn'd  with  incessant  toil  some  faithless  coast ; 
So  to  his  wishing  friends  Atrides  came ; 
Their  danger  such  before,  their  joy  the  same. 
Again  the  rigour  of  the  shock  returns  ; 
The  slaughter  rages  and  the  combat  burns; 
With  thirst  of  vengeance  ev'ry  bosom  glows, 
Tydides  leads,  and  rushes  on  his  foes  ; 
Around  his  head  a  ray  of  light'ning  shone 
From  the  smooth  helmet  and  the  glitt'ring  cone; 
Like  that  by  ight   which  streams  with    fiery 

glare, 

When  some  red  meteor  glides  along  (he  air, 
Sent  by  the  angry  gods  with  tainted  breath, 
To  sow  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  death  : 
From  look  to  look  infectious  terrour  spreads; 
And  ev'ry  wretch  th'impending  vengeance  dreads. 

Before  the  chief  the  Theban  bands  retire, 
As  shepherd  swains  avoid  the  lion's  ire. 
Clytander  only  by  the  fates  impell'd, 
Oppos'd  him  single  and  disdaiu'd  to  yield  } 
Lycaon's  son  ;  deceiv'd  by  glory's  charms, 
Superior  might  he  brav'd  and  matchless  arms. 
Nor  was  his  brother  present  by  his  side,' 
To  share  the  danger  and  the  toil  divide  ; 
Himself  a  youth,  and  yet  by  time  uusteel'd, 
Single  he  met  Tydides  in  the  field. 
Against  th'  immortal  shield  his  lance  he  flung, 
Whose  hollow  orb  with  deaPning clangour  rung : 
The  tow'rs  of  Thebes  re-echo'd  to  the  sound  ; 
The  spear  repuls'd  fell  blunted  on  the  ground. 
Tydides  next  th'  immortal  jaV4in  threw; 
With  force  impell'd,  it  brighten'd  as  it  flew  j 
Awdpierc'd  the  Theban  helmet  near  the  cone; 
Behind  his  ear  the  starting  weapon  shone. 
Supine  the  warrior  fell,  his  spirit  fled, 
And  mix'd  with  heroes  in  th'  Elysian  shade. 
To  spoil  the  slain  the  ardent  victor  flew: 
First  from  the  wound  the  fixed  lance  he  drew, 
The  he1  met  loos'd,  the  costly  mail  unbound, 
And    shining    shield    with    sculptur'd    figures 

crown'd. 

These  spoils  the  hero,  in  his  grateful  mind, 
A  present  for  the  gen'ious  youth  design'd ; 
Who  still  in  perilous  battle  sought  his  side, 
Andprofler'd  late  his  warlike  steeds  to  guide. 
Fatal  the  gift,  the  cause  of  future  woe  ! 
But  good  and  ill  th'  immortals  only  know. 
'I -he  armour  to  a  vulgar  hand  consign'd, 
A^ain  the  hero,  swifter  than  the  wind, 


To  combat  rush'd. 

But,  from  his  throne  above 
Declin'd,  the  all-surveying  eye  of  Jove 
His  progress  mark 'd.  The  herald  pow'r,  who  bring* 
Hissov'reign  mandates  on  immortal  wings, 
He  thus  address'd  :  "To yonder  sphere  descend  ; 
Bid  Phrebiis  straight  his  ev'ning  charge  attend  : 
For,  with  reverted  eye,  he  views  the  war, 
And  checks  the  progress  of  his  downward  car. 
Let  him  not  linger  in  th'  ethereal  way, 
But  lash  his  steeds,  and  straight  conclude  the  day; 
For,  if  the  gods  descend  not  to  her  aid, 
Or  ev'ning  interpose  with  friendly  shade, 
Thebes  now  must  perish :  and  the  doom  of  fate, 
Anticipated,  have  an  earlier  date 
Than  fate  ordains  ;  for,  like  devouring  flame, 
Tydides  threatens  all  the  Theban  name ; 
Immortal  arms  his  native  force  improve, 
Conferr'd  by  Pallas,  partial  in  her  love. 
The'se  to  retrieve  must  be  your  next  essay ; 
Win  them  by  art,  and  hither  straight  convey: 
For  man  with  man  an  equal  war  shall  wage, 
Nor  with  immortal  weapons  arm  his  rage." 

He  said.     And  Maia's  son,  with  speed,  ad- 

drest 

His  flight  to  Phrebus  hov'ring  in  the  west. 
Upon  a  cloud  his  winged  feet  he  stay'd ; 
And  thus  the  mandates  of. his  sire  convey 'd. 
"  Ruler  of  light !  let  now  thy  car  descend, 
And  silent  night  her  peaceful  shade  extend, 
Else  Thebes  must  perish  ;  and  the  doom  of  fate, 
Anticipated,  have  an  earlier  date 
Than  fate  decrees  :  for,  like  devouring  flame, 
Tydides  threatens  all  the  Theban  name ; 
Immortal  arms  his  native  force  improve, 
Conferr'd  by  Pallas,  partial  in  her  love." 

The  son  of  Maia  thus.  The  god  obey'd  ; 
The  sounding  lash  upon  his  steeds  he  lay'd. 
Swift  to  the  goal  with  winged  feet  they  flew  ; 
The  night  ascending  as  the  day  withdrew. 

To  Thebes  the  herald  next  pursu'd  his  way  j 
Shot  like  a  meteor  with  the  setting  ray. 
Behind  Tydides  in  the  fight  he  stay'd  ; 
And  on  his  head  the  potent  sceptre  lay'd; 
Whose  magic  pow'r  on  waking  sense  prevails,- 
Or,  in  profoundest  sleep,  the  eye  unseals ; 
The  struggling  ghost  unbinds  from  mortal  clay, 
And  drives  it  down  the  dark  Tartarean  way. 
Subdu'd  the  hero  stood  by  pow'rful  charms, 
Till  Hermes  stript  him  of  th'  immortal  arms  ; 
And,  mounting  to  the  starry  roofs  above, 
Dispos'd  them  in  the  armoury  of  Jove. 
And,  recollected,  thus  Tydides  spoke  :       fvoke,: 
"  Whate'er  they  give,  th'  immortals  may  rej- 
I  own  their  favour ;  that,  of  mortal  line 
The  first,  I  wore  a  panoply  divine. 
But  if  the  day  were  lengthen'd  to  my  will, 
With  light  to  point  my  jav'lin  where  to  kill, 
Thebes  now  should  perish ;  but  the  morning  ray 
Shall  finish  what  the  ev'ning  shades  delay." 

And  now  the  night  began  her  silent  reign ; 
Ascending,  from  the  deep,  th'  ethereal  plam  ; 
O'er  both  the  hosts  she  stretch'd  her  ample  shade, 
Their  conflict  to  suspend  :  the  hosts  obey'd. 
The  field  no  more  a  noisy  scene  appears, 
With  steeds  and  chariots  throng'd,  and  glitt'ring 

spears  ; 

But  still  and  silent:  like  the  hoary  deep, 
When,  in  their  caves,  the  angry  tempests  sleep, 
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Peaceful  and  smooth  it  spreads  from  shore  to 
shore,  [fore : 

Where  storms  had  rag'd  and  hillows  swell'd  be- 

Such  seem'd  the  field;  the  martial  clangors 
cease; 

And  war  tumultuous  lulls  itself  to  peace. 


THE 

EPIGONIAD. 
BOOK  IV. 

AND  now  the  princes  of  the  Theban  state 
In  council  sat,  assembled  in  the  gate, 
Where  rows  of  marble  pillars  bound  the  space, 
To  .judgment  sacred  in  the  days  of  peace. 
And  Creon  thus,  with  public  cares  oppress'd 
And  private  griefs,  the  senators  address'd. 

"  Princes  of  Thebes,  and  valiant  aids  from  far, 
Our  firm  associates  in  the  works  of  war, 
Heroes,  attend  !   I  shall  not  now  propose 
To  supplicate,  for  peace,  our  haughty  f  >es ; 
No  peace  can  grow,  no  friendship  e'er  be  found, 
When  mutual  hate  has  torn  so  wide  a  wound. 
Yet  for  a  truce  of  seven  days  space  I  plead, 
And  fun'ral  obsequies  to  grace  the  dead. 
Nor  were  it. just,  that  they,  who  greatly  fall 
From  rage  of  foes  to  guard  their  native  wall, 
Should  want  the  honours    which  their  merits 

claim, 
Sepulch ral  rites  deny'd  and  fun'ral  flame." 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  parental  grief  supprest 
His  voice,  and  swell'd  within  his  lab'ring  breast. 
Silent  amidst  th' assembled  peers  he  stands, 
And  wipes  his  falling  tears  with  trembling  hands; 
For  great  Leophron,  oncehis  country's  boast, 
The  glory  and  the  bulwark  of  her  host, 
Piei  c'd  by  a  foe  and  lifeless  On  the  plain, 
Lay  drench'd  in  gore  and  mix'd  with  vulgar  slain: 
Silent  he  stood ;  the  Tbeban  lords  around 
His  grief  partake,  in  streams  of  sorrow  drown'd  ; 
Till  sage  Palantes  rose,  and  to  the  rest, 
The  monarch  seconding,  his  words  addrest. 

"  Princes !  renown'd  for  wisdom  and  for  might, 
Rever'd  in  council  and  approv'd  in  fight; 
What  Creon  moves  the  laws  themselves  require, 
With  obsequies  to  grace  and  fun'ral  fire 
Each  warrior,  who  in  battle  bravely  falls 
From  rage  of  foes  to  guard  his  native  walls. 
If  all  approve,  and  none  will  sure  withstand 
What  Creon  counsels  and  the  laws  command, 
Charg>d  with  the  truce,  Apollo's  priest  shall  go 
To  offer  and  conclude  it  with  the  foe. 
His  silver  hairs  a  mild  respect  may  claim, 
And  great  Apollo's  ever  honor'd  name." 

The  rest  assent.     The  venerable  man, 
Slow  from  his  seat  arising,  thus  began  : 
"  Princes  of  Thebes !  and  thou,  whose  sov'reign 

hand 

Fways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command  ; 
Though  well  1  might  this  perilous  task  refuse, 
And  plead  my  feeble  age  a  just  excuse; 
Yet  nothing  shall  restrain  me,  for  I  go, 
Pleas'd  with  the  pious  charge,  to  meet  the  foe. 
Willing  I  go;  our  bleeding  warriors  claim 
Sepulchral  honours  and  the  fun'ral  flame. 
If  all  approve,  let  Clytophon  attend  ; 
With  just  success  our  labours  thus  shall  end : 
VOL.  XVI. 


For  sure  no  Theban  boasts  an  equal  skill, 
With  pleasing;  words,  to  bend  the  fixed  will." 

Sooth 'd  with  the  friendly  praise,  the  hero  said, 
"  No  self-regard  shall  hold  me  or  dissuade; 
The  pious  charge  my  inmost  thoughts  approve." 
He  said;    and  slow  thro'   yielding  crowds  they 

move; 

While  Thebes  on  ev'ry  side  assembled  stands, 
And  supplicates  the  gods  with  lifted  hands: 
"  O  grant  that  wrathful  enemies  may  spare 
These  rev'rend  heads;  nor  wrongthe  silver  hair  !" 
'And  now  they  pass'd  the  lofty  gates,  and  came 
Where  slow  Ismenus  winds  his  gentle  stream  j 
Amphion's  grove  they  pass'd,  whose   umbrage 
His  rural  tomb  defends  on  ev'ry  side.  [wide 

The  scene  of  fight  they  reach'd,  and  spacious 
fields  [s-hields. 

With  mangled  slaughter  heap'd,  and  spears  and 
Under  their  feet  the  hollow  bucklers  sound ; 
And  splinter'd  falchions  glitter  on  the  ground. 
And  now  the  stations  of  the  camp  appear, 
Far  as  a  shaft  can  wound  the  flying  deer. 
Thither,  amid  the  wrecks  of  war,  they  go 
With  silent  steps ;  and  scape  the  watchful  foe. 
Now  full  in  view  before  the  guards  they  stand; 
The  priest  displays  his  ensigns  in  his  hand, 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  gold  bespangled  rod 
With  stars  adorn'd,  the  symbols  of  the  god. 

He  thus  began  :  "  Ye  Argive  warriors,  hear  ! 
A  peaceful  message  to  your  tents  we  bear  : 
A  truce  is  ask'd,  till  the  revolving  Sun, 
Seven  times  from  east  to  west  his  journey  run, 
Again  ascends;   and  from  the  ocean's  streams, 
Crowns  the    green   mountains  with  his  golden 
That  mutually  secure,  with  pious  care,  [beams : 
Both  hosts  funereal  honours  may  prepare 
For  ev'ry  hero,  whom  the  rage  of  fight 
Has  swept  to  darkness  and  the  shores  of  night." 
Thus,  as  he  spoke,  the  list'ning  warriors  heard 
With  approbation,  and  the  priest  rever'd. 
The  chief  of  Salamis,  their  leader,  went 
Himself  to  guide  them  to  the  royal  tent ; 
Which  shone  conspicuous;    through  the  shades 

of  night 

Its  spacious  portal  pour'd  a  stream  of  light. 
Thither  conducted  by  the  chief,  they  found 
The  king  of  men  with  all  his  peers  around, 
On  thrones  with  purple  spread  each  royal  guest 
In  order  sat,  and  shar'd  the  genial  feast. 
Silent  they  enter'd.     From  his  chair  of  state, 
Full  in  the  midst  opposed  to  the  gate, 
The  monarch  saw ;  and  rising  thus  exprest 
The  gen'rous  dictates  of  his  royal  breast. 

"  My  guests,  approach  !  no  enemy  is  near ; 
This  roof  protects  you,  straight  forget  your  fear. 
Ev'n  though  from  yon  devoted  walls  you  come, 
For  vengeance  mark'dby  fate's  eternnl  doom; 
Hf>re  in  my  tent,  with  safety,  you  shall  rest, 
And  with  the  princes,  share  the  genial  feast. 
You  freely  then  your  message  mny  propose, 
When  round  the   board   the   cheering    vintage 

flows, 

Which  sooths  impatience,  and  the  open'd  ear, 
With  favour  and  attention,  bends  to  bear." 
The  hero  thus.     Apollo's  priest  replies  : 
"  Humane  thy  manners,  and  thy  words  are  wise; 
With  thce  the  noblest  gifts  the  gods  have  plac'd, 
And  pow'r  supreme  with  equal  wisdom  grac'd  : 
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Though  oft,  by  parts,  for  others  they  ordain, 
The  arts  of  sway,  the  privilege  to  reign  ; 
In  thee  their  partial  favour  has  combin'd 
The  highest  fortune  with  the  greatest  mind." 
As  thus  the  sage  rcply'd,  the  princely  band 
By  turns  presented  each  his  friendly  hand, 
The  sign  of  peace.     For  each  a  sp'endid  throne, 
Where  fring'd  with  gold  the   purple  cov'ring 

shone, 

The  ready  waiters,  by  command,  prepar'd  ; 
There  sat  the  envoys  and  the  banquet  shar*d. 
On  ev'ry  side  the  sparkling  vintage  flows, 
The  momentary  cure  of  human  woes. 
The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  thus  suppress'd, 
To  Nestor  turning  Clytophon  address'd. 

"  Illustrious  chief!  an  honour  now  I'll  claim, 
Which  not  to  publish,  sure,  would  merit  blame. 
Your  father's  guest,  I  was ;  by  fortune  led, 
When  from  Trinacria's  desert  shores  I  fled 
With  ills  beset :  but,  in  his  friendly  land, 
His  gen'rous  heart  I  prov'd  and  lib'ral  hand. 
A  grateful  mind  excites  me  to  reveal 
His  sov'reign  bounty,  and  attempt  a  tale 
Of  dear  remembrance.     But  the  fond  design. 
Prudence  dissenting,  warns  me  to  decline  ; 
For  when  to  public  cares  your  thoughts  you  bend, 
A  private  story  mingled  must  offend." 

The  artful  Theban  thus.    The  chief  reply'd, 
Whose  sov'reign  mandates  all  the  host  obey 'd. 
"My  honour'd  guest!  proceed;  nor  aught  conceal 
Which  gratitude  enjoins  you  to  reveal : 
For  gen'rous  deeds,  imprudently  supprest, 
Lie  unapplauded  in  the  grateful  breast  : 
And  now  the  feast,  short  interval  of  care, 
To  vocal  symphony  unbends  the  ear; 
Or  sweet  discourse,  which  to  the  soul  conveys 
Sublimer  joys  than  music's  tuneful  lays." 
The   monarch  thus.     The  prudent  sage   sup 
press'd 

His  inward  joy,  and  thus  the  peers  address'd : 
Each  chief  he  strove  to  gain,  but  Nestor  most, 
Whose  wisdom  sway'd  the  councils  of  the  host. 
"  Confed'rate  kings.!  and  thou  whose  sov'reign 

hand 

Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command, 
Attend  and  hearken  !  since  you  seek  to  know, 
The  sad  beginnings  of  a  life  of  woe. 
In  Rhodes  my  father  once  dominion  claim'd, 
Orsilochus,  for  deeds  of  valour  fam'd. 
The  Sponules  his  sov'reign  sceptre  own'd, 
And  Carpathus  with  waving  forests  crown'd. 
His  youngest  hope  I  was,  and  scarce  had  seen 
The  tenth  returning  summer  clothe  the  green, 
When  pirates  snatch'dme  from  my  native  land  : 
While  with  my  infant  equals  on  the  strand 
1  play'd,  of  harm  secure,  and  from  the  deep 
With  pleasure  saw  approach  the  fatal  ship ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  whiteness  of  the  sails  we  stood, 
And  the  red  streamers  shining  on  the  flood ; 
'  And  fearless  saw  the  hostile  galley  land, 
Where  from  the  hills  a  current  seeks  the  strand. 
They  climb'd  the  rocky  beach,  and  far  around, 
Intent  on  spoil  and  rapine,  view'd  the  ground ; 
If  any  herd  were  near,  or  fleecy  store, 
Or  lonely  mansion  on  the  winding  shore. 
My  young  companions  straight  their  fear  obey. 
I,  bold  and  unsuspecting,  dar'd  to  stay.        [toil 
Me  straight  they  seiz'd;  and  doom'd  to  servile 
A  wretched  captive  in  a  foreign  soil. 


Jtruggling  in  vain,  they  bore  me  down  the  hay, 
,Vhere,  anchor'd  near  the  beach,  their  vessel  lay  ', 
And  plac'd  me  ou  the  deck.     With  bitter  cries, 
To  speeding  gales  I  saw  the  canvass  rise  ; 
I'he  boundless  ocean  far  before  me  spread; 
4nd  from  my  reach  the  shores  at  distance  fled. 
All  day  I  wept ;  but  when  the  setting  light 
^elir'd,  and  yielded  to  the  shades  of  night, 
Sleep  stole  upon  my  grief  with  soft  surprise, 
Which  care  ne'er.  banishM  long  from  infant  eyes. 

"  Nine  days  we  sail'd  ;  the  tenth  returning  ray 
Show'd  us  Trinacria  rising  in  our  way, 
Far  in  the  west;  where,   with  his  ev'ning  beams, 
The  Sun  descending  gilds  the  ocean's  streams. 
Thither  the  sailors  ply,  and  blindly  run 
On  hidden  dangers  which  they  ought  to  shun  ; 
For  whom  the  gods  distinguish  by  their  hate. 
They  first  confound  and  then  resign  to  fate. 
All  day  we  sail'd  ;  and  with  the  ev'ning  hour, 
Which  calls  the  shepherd  to  his  rural  bow'r, 
Approach'd  the  shore.     The  forests  on  the  land 
We  mark'd,  and  rivers  op'ning  from  the  strand. 
Then  gladness  touch'd  my  heart;  the  first  I  knew 
Since  fate  had  mix'd  me  with  that  lawless  crew  : 
With  joy  I  saw  the  rising  shores  appear; 
And  hop'd  to  find  some  kind  deliv'rer  near; 
Some  gen'rous  lord,  to  whom  I  might  relate, 
Low  bending  at  his  knees,  my  wretched  fate. 
Vain  was  the  hope ;  the  Cyclopes  ne'er  know 
Compassion,  nor  to  melt  at  human  woe. 

"  Near  on  the  left,  and  where  the  parted  tides. 
A  promontory's  rocky  height  divides, 
A  bay  they  found  ;  and  on  the  fatal  strand 
Descending,  jix'd  their  vessel  to  the  land. 
The  valleys  straight  and  mountains  they  explore, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  desert  shore  ; 
And  find,  of  sheep  and  goats,  a  mingled  flock, 
Under  the  shelter  of  a  cavern'd  rock. 
The  largest  and  the  best  the  pirate  band 
Seiz'd,  and  prepar'd  a  banquet  on  the  strand. 
With  joy  they  feasted ;  while  the  goblet,  crown'd 
With  Mithymnean  vintage,  flow'd  around. 
Of  harm  secure  they  sat ;  and  void  of  fear 
To  mirth  resign'd  ;  nor  knew  destruction  near. 

"Amid  them  there  I  meditating  sat ; 
Some  god  inspir'd  me,  or  the  pow'r  of  fate, 
To  'scape  their  hated  hands  :  and  soon  I  found 
The  wish'd  occasion  ;  when  along  the  ground, 
Each  where  he  sat,  the  ruffians  lay  supine, 
With  sleep  oppress'd  and  sense-subduing  wine; 
Softly  I  rose,  and  to  a  lofty  grove, 
Which  shaded  all  the  mountain  tops  above, 
Ascending,  in  a  rocky  cavern  lay, 
Till  darkness  fled  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  from  above  1  saw  the  pirate  band, 
In  parties,  roaming  o'er  the  desert  strand ; 
The  mountain  goats  they  drove  and  fleecy  store. 
From  all  the  pastures,  crowded  to  the  shore. 
Me  too  by  name  they  call'd  ;   and  oft,  in  vain, 
Explor'd  each  grove  and  thicket  on  the  plain  ; 
While  from  above  I  saw,  with  careless  eye, 
Them  searching  round  and  list'ning  for  reply. 
Some  to  the  ship  the  bleating  spoil  convey'd; 
While  others  to  prepare  a  banquet  stay'd, 
And  call'd  their  mates :  to  share  with  full  repast 
With  mirth  they  came,  nor  knew  it  was  their 

last. 

"  Then  from  the  rocky  summit  where  I  lay, 
A  flock  appear'd  descending  to  the  bay ; 
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Which  through  a  narrow  valley  rush'd  along, 
Oxen  and  sheep,  an  undisting-uish'd  throng. 
With  these  the  sloping  hills  were  cover'd  o'er, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  sandy  shore. 
Behind  a  Cyclops  came  ;  and  by  degrees, 
Rose  to  my  view,  and  tower'd  above  the  trees. 
His  giant  stature,  like  a  lofty  rock, 
Appear'd  :  and  in  his  hand  a  knotted  oak 
Of  tallest  growth  ;  around  his  shoulder  flung 
His  bag  enormous,  by  a  cable  hung. 
Panting  I  lay ;  as  when  a  lurking  deer, 
From  some  close  thicket,  sees  the  hunter  near. 
By  dread  subdu'd,  confounded,  and  amaz'd, 
My  fixed  eye-balls  darken'd  as  I  gaz'd. 
Soon  from  above  my  wretched  mates  he  knew, 
As  on  the  level  shore,  in  open  view, 
They  sat  secure,  with  flow'ry  garlands  crown'd  ; 
The  signs  of  spoil  and  ravage  scatter'd  round. 
With  indignation,  for  his  wasted  flock, 
Inlam'd,   he  thus,  like  distant  thunder,  spoke. 
''  Whoe'er  these  are,  who  from  their  native  soil 
To  foreign  climates  thus,  in  quest  of  spoil, 
Licentious  roam  ;  they  soon  shall  feel  my  hand, 
And    rue  that    e'er   they  touch'd   Trinacria's 

strand. " 

As  mutt'ring  thus,  along  the  craggy  road 
He  came,  the  mountain  trembled  as  he  trade. 
The  wretches  saw  with  horrour  and  affright ; 
Each  limb  enfeebled  lost  the  pow'r  of  flight. 
Their  cries  in  vain  the  monster  mov'd  to  spare  j 
His  club  he  rear'd  and  swung  it  thrice  in  air, 
Then  imrl'd  it  cross  the  bay :  it  swiftly  drove 
O'er  the  smooth  deep,    and  raz'd  the   beach 

above. 

Threat'ning  it  rush'd  along ;  but,  bendin?  low, 
Each,  where  he  sat,  escap'dthe  weighty  blow. 
Beyond  them  far  it  pitch'd  upon  the  land,  [sand. 
Tore  the  green  sward,  and  heav'd  a  mount  of 
Now  starting  from  the  ground  they  strove  to  fly, 
Press'd  by  despair  and  strong  necessity ; 
The  woody  summits  of  the  cliffs  to  gain, 
With  falt'ring  haste  they  fled  across  the  plain. 
But  the  impending  mountains  barr'd  their  flight, 
High  and  projecting  from  their  airy  height ; 
Back  from  the  slipp'ry  arch,  in  heaps,  they  fall; 
And  with  imploring  cries  for  mercy  call, 
In  vain.     The  monster  with  gigantic  strides, 
At  twenty  steps,  the  spacious  bay  divides ; 
Around  his  knees  the  whit'ning  billows  roar, 
And  his  rude  voice  like  thunder  shakes  the  shore. 
"There  thirty  youths  he  slew ;    against  the 

stones 

And  ragged  cliffs,  he  dash'd  their  crackling  bones. 
Twenty  his  feet  and  heavy  hands  pursue, 
As  to  the  ocean  in  despair  they  flew; 
Striving  the  summit  of  the  beach  to  gain, 
With  headlong  course  to  rush  into  the  main : 
For  there  they  hop'd  a  milder  fate  to  have, 
And  less  abhorr'd,  beneath  the  whelming  wave. 
These  too  he  reach'd;    and   with  his  weighty 

hand,  [sand. 

Their  flight  oppress'd,  and  mix'd  them  with  the 
™r°uy,6t  surviv>d  '•>  who  supplicating  strove, 
With  humble  suit,  his  barb'rous  soul  to  move. 
With  trembling  knees  the  sandy    beach    they 

press'd  ; 
And.as  they  came,  the  monster  thus  address'd. 

O  thou  !  with  whom  no  mortal  can  compare 
^or  strength  resistless,  pity  now  and  spare. 


O  let  the  blood,  already  shed,  atone 

For  our  provoking  guilt,  and  trespass  done  ! 

O  spare  and  pity !  sure  the  gods  above, 

Who  sit  around  the  starry  throne  of  Jove, 

Are  won  by  pray'r ;    and  he   whose  matchless 

might 

The  solid  Earth  sustains  and  starry  height, 
Oft  spares  the  guilty  ;  for  his  soul  approves 
Compassion,  and  the  works  of  mercy  loves. 
Let  sov'reign  pity  touch  thy  mighty  breast  j 
And  him  revere,  the  greatest  and  the  best ; 
Who  pardons  oft,  but  measures  grief  and  pain 
To  such  as  hear  the  wretched  plead  in  vain.' 

"  As  thus  to  touch  his  iron  heart  they  try'd, 
The  Cyclops  smiling,  scornful  thus  reply'd  : 
'  The  praise  of  mercy  well  your  words  proclaim ; 
And  vengeance  mark,though  merited,  with  blamei 
Well  have  you  spoken  ;  therefore,  from  my  hand, 
More  favour  hope  than  any  of  your  band  j 
They,  on  the  desert  shore  expos'd  and  bare, 
The  wolves  shall  feast  and  er'rybird  of  air; 
But  ye,  preferr'd  above  the  rest,  shall  have 
This  body  for  your  monument  and  grave.' 

"  He  saidj  and  seizing  lifts  them  both  on  high, 
With  hands  and  feet  extended  in  the  sky  : 
Then  dash?d.them  thrice  against  the  rocky  shore  ; 
Gnaw'd  their  warm  flesh,  and  drank  their  stream- 

(    ing  gore.     . 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  havoc  of  the  plain, 
The  rage  of  tempests  and  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  fate,  in  such  aform,  ne'er  met  my  eyes, 
And,  while  I  speak,  afresh  its  horrours  rise 
To  chill  my  veins  :  nor  can  the  vary'd  state 
Of  sprightly  youth,  and  middle  age  sedate, 
Or  life's  last  stage  with  all  its  griefs  opprest, 
Banish  the  dire  impression  from  my  breast* 
For  still  I  see  the  monster,  as  he  stood, 
His  hairy  visage  dy'd  in  human  blood  : 
As  the  grim  lion  leaves  the  wasted  plains, 
Red  from  the  ravage  of  the  flocks  and  swains. 

"  With  vengeance  pleas'd  he  view'd  the  shores 

around ; 

And,  riding  near  the  beach,  our  vessel  found  ; 
Her  by  the  mast  he  seiz'd  :  and  to  the  land, 
With  all  her  anchors,  dragg'd  along  the  strand. 
Exploring,  next  the  solid  deck  he  tore, 
And  found,  conceal'd  below,  his  fleecy  store. 
With  scornful  smiles  he  saw  the  theft  bewray'd  ; 
And  sidelong  on  thje  beach  the  galley  laid  ; 
And  call'd  his  flock  :  to  open  light  they  strain, 
Through  the  wide  beach,  and  crowd  upon  the 

plain  : 

Still,  as  they  pass'd,  his  weighty  hands  he  laid 
On  their  soft  backs,  and,  stroking  gently,  said: 
"  Go  now,  my  flock !  enjoy  the  verdant  hills, 
The  rivers  cool,  the  sweet  refreshing  rills, 
The  meads  and  shady  forests,  safe  from  harm ; 
Your  foes  lie    crush'd   beneath  your    master's 

arm." 

The  giant  thus ;  and  nextthe  hold  explor'd :    ., 
Four  jars  he  found  with  Lesbian  vintage  stor'd. 
These  first  he  drain'd  ;  then  to  his  lips  apply'd 
His  flute,  which  like  a  quiver  by  his  side, 
Of  size  enormous,  hung.     Its  hollow  sound 
The  woods  repeated  and  the  caves  around. 
Its  music  such,  as  when  a  stormy  gale 
Roars  through  a  hollow  cliff  with  hideous  peal, 
Resounding  deep,  along  the  level  shore  ; 
He  play'd,  and  drove  his  pasturing  flock  before. 
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"  Horrourand  grief  at  once  my  heart  assail'd; 

Presages  sad  o'er  ev'ry  hope  prevail'd. 

My  distant  country  rush'd  upon  my  mind  ; 

My  friends,  my  weeping  parents,  left  behind. 

Now  lost  to  hope,  and  furious  from  despair, 

With  both  my  hands  I  rent  my  rooted  hair  ; 

And,  in  an  agony  of  sorrow,  prest, 

With  strokes  repeated  oft,  my  heaving  breast. 

All  day  I  mourn'd  ;  but  when  the  setting  ray 

Retir'd,  and  ev'ning  shades  expell'd  the  day ; 

Encourag'd  by  the  night,  I  sought  the  plain ; 

And,    wand'ring   anxious    'midst  the  mangled 
slain, 

Oft  call'd  to  know  if  any  of  the  band 

Did  yet  survive,  escap'd  the  monster's  Tiand  : 

But  none  reply 'd.     Along  the  desert  shore 
All  night  I  wander'd,  'midst  the  sullen  roaj 

Of  bursting  billows  ;  till  the  morning  ray 

Appear'd  to  light  my  solitary  way. 
'Twas  then  I  reach 'd  a  mountain's  height  e'er- 
spread 

Wth  thickets  close,  and  dark  impending  shade, 
Hung  o'or  a  valley,  where  a  river  leads 
His  wand'ring  current  through  a  grove  of  reeds. 
"  Thither  I  went ;  and,  op'ning  to  the  deep, 
A  cavern  found  beneath  the  rocky  steep: 
The  haunt  of  mountain  goats,  when  wint'ry  rains 
Have  chas'd  them   from  the   hills  and  naked 

plains. 

Gladly  I  enter'd  ;  for,  deceiv'd  by  fear, 
I  always  thought  the  barb'rous  Cyclops  near; 
His  form  descry'd  in  ev'ry  tree  behind, 
And  heard  his  voice  approaching  in  the  wind.    " 
Of  honey  there  a  sweet  repast  I  found, 
In  clnsters  hanging  from  the  cliffs  around. 
My  htinger  soon  appeas'd,  the  gentle  pow'r 
Of  sleep  subdu'd  me  till  the  ev'ning  hour. 
'Twas  then  1  wak'd ;  and  to  the  deep  below, 
Through  thickets,  creep'd    with  careful    steps 

and  slow; 

And  gaz'd  around  if  any  hut  were  there, 
Or  solitary  wretch  my  grief  to  share  : 
T!ut  none  appear'd.    I  climb'd  a  mountain's  head, 
Where,  wide  before  me,  lay  the  ocean  spread ; 
And  there  no  object  met  my  wishing  eyes, 
But  billows  bounded  by  the  setting  skies. 
Yet  still  I  gaz'd,  till  night's  prevailing  sway 
Extinguish'd,  in  the  west,  the  ev'ning  ray. 
Hopeless  and  sad,  descending  from  my  stan-1, 
I  wander'd  on  the  solitary  strand,  [roar 

Through  the  thick  gloom ;  and  heard  the  sullen 
Of  billows  bursting  on  the  desert  shore. 

"  Thus  ten  long  years  I  liv'd  conceal'd  by  day, 
Under  a  rock  on  wither'd  leaves  I  lay; 
At  dawn  and  twilight  on  the  mountains  stood, 
Exploring  with  my  eyes  the  pathless  flood ; 
Impatient  till  some  friendly  sail  should  come, 
To  waft  me  to  my  sire  and  native  home : 
But  none  appeai'd.     The  pilots  shun  the  shores 
Where  ffitna  flames,  and  dire  Charybdis  roars; 
And  where  the  cnrs'd  Cyclopean  brothers  reign, 
The  lonely  tyrants  of  the  desert  plain. 
Prfss'dby  despair,  at  last  1  dar'd  to  brave, 
E'en  in  a  skiff,  the  terrours  of  the  wave ; 
Contemning  all  the  perils  in  my  way, 
For  worse  it  seein'd  than  death  itself  to  stay. 

"  Of  oziers  soft  the  bending  hull  I  wove ; 
And  ply'd  the  skins  of  mountain  goats  above. 


A  slender  fir,  ten  cubit  lengths,  I  found 
Fall'n  from  amould'ringbauk,  and  striptitrouCkJ1* 
This  for  the  mast,  with  bulrush  ropes  1  ty'd; 
A  pole  to  steer  the  rudder's  use  supply'd : 
Four  goat-skins  join'd  I  fitted  for  the  sail, 
And  spread  it  with  a  pole  to  catch  the  gale. 
Each  chink  with  gum,  against  the  brine  I  clos'd  : 
And  the  whole  work  beneath  a  shade  dispos'd, 
Where,  from  the  hills  descending  to  the  main, 
A  winding  current  cuts  the  sandy  plain. 
Nuts  and  dry'd  figs  in  baskets  next  I  shar'd  ; 
And  liquid  stores  in  bags  of  skin  prepaid : 
And  waited  anxious  till  the  southern  gale, 
From  the  dire  coast,  should  bear  my  flying  sail. 
Nine  days  I  stay'd  ;  and  still  the  northern  breeze, 
From  great  Hesperia,  swept  the  whit'ning  seas  : 
But  on  the  tenth  it  chang'd  ;  and  when  the  hour 
Of  twilight  call'd  the  giant  to  his  bow'r, 
Down  from  my  grotto  to  the  shore  I  came, 
And  call'd  the  god  who  rules  the  ocean's  stream; 
Oblations  vow'd,  if,  by  his  mighty  hand 
Conducted  safe,  I  found  my  native  land* 
And,  turning  where  conceal'd  my  vessel  lay, 
The  rope  1  loos'd,  and  push'd  her  to  the  bay  ; 
The  sail  unfurl'd,  and,  steering  from  the  strand. 
Behind  me  left  with  joy  the  hated  land. 

"All  night,  by  breezes  sped,  the  prow  divides 
The  deep,  and  o'er  the  billows  lightly  glides. 
But  when  the  dawn,  prevailing  o'er  the  night, 
Had  ting'd  the  glowing  east  with  purple  light. 
The  air  was  hush'd  :  deserted  by  the  gale, 
Loose  to  the  mast  descends  the  empty  sail. 
And  full  against  my  course  a  current  came, 
Which  hurl'd  me  backwards,  floating  on  its  stream. 
Towards  the  land.       I  saw  the  shores  draw  near  j 
And  the  long  billows  on  the  beach  appear. 
The  cruel  Cyclops  spy'd  me,  as  he  drove 
His  past'ring  flock  along  the  hills  above  ; 
And  winding  through  the  groves  his  secret  way, 
Conceal'd  behind  a  promontory  lay  ; 
Prepar'd  to  snatch  me,  when  his  arm  could  reach 
My  skiff,  which  drove  ungovern'd  to  the  beach. 
I  mark'd  his  purpose  ;  furious  from  despair, 
With  both  my  hands  I  rent  my  rooted  hair ; 
And  on  the  poop  with  desp'rate  purpose  stood, 
Prepar'd  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  flood. 
But  Neptune  sav'd  me  in  that  perilous  hour ; 
The  headlong  current  felt  his  present  pow'r : 
Back  from  the  shore  it  turn'd  at  his  command. 
And  bore  me  joyful  from  the  fatal  strand. 
The  Cyclops  vex'd,    as  when  some  fowler  spies, 
Safe  from  hiscover'd  Snares,  the  quarry  rise, 
His  seat  forsook,  and,  leaning  o'er  the  steep, 
Strove  with  soft  words  to  lure  me  from  the  deep. 
'Stranger,  approach  !  nor  fly  this  friendly  strand; 
Share  the  free  blessings  of  a  happy  land  : 
Here,  from  each  cliff,  a  stream  of  honey  flows  ; 
And  ev'ry  hill  with  purple  vintage  glows. 
Approach  j  your  fear  forget  ;  my  bounty  share; 
My  kindness  prove  and  hospitable  care.' 
As  to  allure  me  thus  the  monster  try 'd, 
His  fraud  I  know ;  and  rashly  thus  reply'd  : 
'  Talk  not  of  friendship ;  well  I  know  the  doom 
Of  such  as  to  your  dire  dominions  come : 
These  eyes  beheld  when,  with  a  ruthless  hand, 
My  wretched  mates  you  murder'd  on  the  strand* 
Two  su'd  for  mercy  ;  but  their  limbs  you  tore 
Withbrutal  rage,  auddrank  their  streaming  gor«* 
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Jf  Hcav'n's  dread  sov'reign  to  my  vengeful  hand 

His  wasting  flames  would  yield,  and  forked  brand, 

Scorch'd  on  the  cliffs,  your  giant  limbs  should 
feed 

The  mountain  wolves,  and  all  the  rav'nous  breed.' 
"  1  said  ;  and  from  the  south  a  rising  breeze 

Brush'd  the  thick  woods,  and  swept  the  curling 
seas. 

Above  the  waves  my  vessel  lightly  flew  ; 
The  ocean  widen'd,  and  the  shores  withdrew. 

Inrag'd  the  Cyclops,  rushing  down  the  steep, 
Eager  to  snatch  me,  plung'd  into  the  deep: 
My  flight  he  follow'd  with  gigantic  strides, 
And  stem'd  with  both  his  knees  the  rushing  tides 
Soon  had  I  perish'd,  but  escap'd  again, 
Protected  by  the  god  who  rules  the  main. 
He  sent  a  spectre  from  his  wat'ry  caves  ; 
Like  mist  it  rose  and  hover'do'er  the  waves. 
A  skiff  like  mine,  by  art  divine,  it  grew  ; 
And  to  the  left  across  the  ocean  flew. 
With  course  divided,  where  the  pilot  spies 
Amid  the  deep  two  desert  islands  rise, 
In  shape,  like  altars,  so  by  sailors  nam'd, 
A  mark  for  pilots,  else  for  nothing  fam'd  ; 
The  angry  giant  doubting  stood,  nor  knew 
Which  to  forsake,  the  shadow  or  the  true : 
For  both  seem'd  equal.     By  the  fates  misled, 
He  chac'd  the  airy  image  as  it  fled ; 
Nor  reach'd  it :  for  it  led  him  through  the  main, 
As  the  bright  rainbow  mocks  some  simple  swain; 
Who  still  intent  to  catch  it  where  it  stands, 
And  grasp  the  shining  meteor  with  his  hands, 
Along  the  dewy  meadows  holds  his  way  ; 
But  still  before  him  flies  the  colour'd  ray. 
The  Cyclops  so,  along  the  wat'ry  plain, 
The  shadowy  phantom  chas'd  and  chas'd  in  vain: 
The  billows  bursted  on  his  hairy  sides, 
And  far  behind  him  rush'd  the  parted  tides. 
Dissolv'd  at  last,  its  airy  structure  broke, 
And  vanish'd  hov'ring  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
His  errour  then,  and  my  escape,  he  knew ; 
For,  favour'd  by  the  breeze,  my  vessel  flew 
Far  to  the  deep  :  yet  plunging  in  the  waves, 
Torn,  from  its  bed  a  pond'rous  rock  he  heaves, 
Craggy  and  black,  with  dangling  sea- weed  hung; 
Push'd  from  his  hand  the  weighty  mass  he  flung, 
To  crush  my  flight :  along  th'  ethereal  plain 
It  roll'd,  and  tuu.nd'ring  downwards  shook  the 

main. 

Behind  it  fell ;  and  farther  from  the  shore, 
Hurl'd  on  the  mounting  waves,  my  vessel  bore 
Towards  the  deep.     The  giant  saw,  with  pain, 
His  fraud  detected,  force  essay'd  in  vain. 
He  curs'd  the  partial  pow'rs,  and  lash'd  on  high, 
With  both  his  hands,  the  ocean  to  the  sky. 

"  Now  safe  beyond  his  reach,  a  prosp'rous  gale 
Blew  fresh  behind,  and  stretch VI  my  flying  sail : 
The  shores  retir'd ;  but,  from  the  distant  main, 
I^saw  him  tow'ring  on  the  wat'ry  plain, 
Like  a  tall  ship  ;  and  moving  to  the  shore, 
Sullen  and  sad,  to  tend  his  fleecy  store. 
Seven  days  I  sail'd  ;  the  eighth  returning  light 
The  Pylian  shores  presented  to  my  sight, 
Fav  in  the  east ;  and  where  the  Sun  displays, 
Along  the  glitt'ring  waves,  his  early  rays. 
Thither  1  steer'd,  and,  where  a  point  divides 
Extended  in  the  deep,  the  parted  tides, 
A  fane  I  mark'd  ;  whose  tow 'ring  summit,  rear'd 
Hfjjh  in  the  air,  with  gilded  spiiesappear'd. 


To  Neptune  sacred  on  the  beach  it  stands, 
Conspicuous  from  the  sea  and  distant  lands. 
Assembled  on  the  shore  the  people  stood 
On  every  side  extended,  like  a  wood : 
And  in  the  midst  I  saw  a  pillar  rise, 
Of  sacred  smoke,  ascending  to  the  skies. 
'Twas  there  I  reach'd  the  hospitable  strand, 
And,  joyful,  fix'd  my  vessel  to  the  land. 

"  There,  with  his  peers,  your  royal  sire  I  found; 
And  fell  before  him  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
imploring  aid ;  my  lineage  I  reveal'd, 
Nor  aught  of  all  rny  tedious  toils  conceal'd. 
Attentive  as  I  spoke  the  hero  heard, 
Nor  credulous  nor  diffident  appear'd  ; 
For  prudence  taught  him,  neither  to  receive' 
With  easy  faith,  or  rashly  disbelieve. 

"  O  son  of  Neleus  !  though  you  justly  claim. 
For  eloquence  and  skill,  superior  fame  ; 
Yet  to  an  equal  glory  ne'er  aspire: 
Vain  werethe  hope  to  emulate  your  sire. 
Eight  days  we  feasted  ;  still  the  flowing  bowl 
Retiirn'd,  and  sweet  discourse,  to  glad  the  soul, 
With  pleasure  heard ;  as  comes  the  sound  of  rain, 
In  summer's  drought,  to  cheer  the  careful  swain. 
And  when  the  ninth  returning  morn  arose, 
Sixty  bold  mariners  the  hero  chose, 
Skill'd,  through  the  deep,  the  flying  keel  to  guide, 
And  sweep,  with  equal  oars,  the  hoary  tide : 
They  trimm'd  a  vessel,   by  their  lord's  com 
mand, 

To  waft  me  to  my  sire  and  native  land. 
With  gifts  enrich'd  of  robes  and  precious  ore, 
He  sent  me  joyful  from  the  Pylian  shore. 
Such  Neleus  was  !  and  such  his  signal  praise 
For  hospitable  deeds  in  former  days  ; 
The  friend,  the  patron,  destin'd  to  redress 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  and  comfort  my  distress. 

"  But  what  is  man  !  a  reptile  of  the  Earth  ; 
To  toils  successive  fated  from  his  birth  ; 
Few  are  our  joys  ;  in  long  succession  flow 
Our  griefs  j  we  number  all  our  days  in  woe. 
Misfortune  enter'd  with  my  infant  years ; 
My  feeble  age  a  load  of  sorrow  bears. 
Driv'n  from  my  country  by  domestic  foes, 
Thebes  but  receiv'd  me  to  partake  her  woes. 
The  sword  I've  seen  and  wide  devouring  fire, 
Against  her  twice  in  fatal  league  conspire. 
The  public  griefs,  which  ev'ry  heart  must  share, 
By  nature  taught  to  feel  another's  care, 
Augment  my  own :  our  matrons  weeping  stand  ; 
Our  rev'rend  elders  mourn  a  ruin'd  land ; 
Their  furrow'd  cheeks  with  streams  of  sorrow 

flow; 

And  wailing  orphans  swell  the  gen'ral  woe ; 
They  mourn  their  dearest  hopes,  in  battle  slain, 
Whose  limbs,  unbury'd  load  their  native  plain; 
And  now  by  us  entreat  that  war  may  cease, 
And,  for  seven  days  successive,  yield  to  peace  : 
That  mutually  secure,  with  pious  care, 
Both  hosts  funereal  honours  may  prepare 
For  ev'ry  warrior,  whom  the  rage  of  light 
Has  swept  to  darkness  and  the  coasts  of  night. 
To  ratify  the  truce,  if  ye  approve, 
We  come  alike  commission'd,  as  to  move." 
Thus  Clytophon  ;   and  he,  whose    sov'reigu 

sway 

The  wan  ioi  s  of  the  Pylian  race  obey, 
Nestor,  his  partial  favour  thus  express'd, 
Vud  to  the  Theban  chief  himself  addre»s'd» 
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"The  truth  yon  speak,  nor  do  your  words  appear 
Prepar'd  with  art,  or  dictated  by  fear ; 
For  what  you  tell,  my  memory  recalls, 
When  young  I  saw  you  at  my  native  walls, 
Yourself  a  youth ;  though  now  a  length  of  years, 
Imprinted  deep,  in  all  your  form  appears  ; 
Yet  still,  with  sure  remembrance,  can  I  trace 
Your  voice  the  same  and  lineaments  of  face. 
An  infant  then  upon  your  knees  I  hung, 
And  catch'd  the  pleasing   wonders  from   your 

tongue  : 

our  woes  I  pity'd,  as  I  pity  still ; 
And,  were  the  chiefs  determin'd  by  my  will, 
The  truce  should  stand  :  for  piety  conspires 
With  justice,  to  demand  what  Thebes  requires." 

The  hero  thus  ;  the  king  of  men  replies: 
"  Princes,  in  fight  approv'd,  in  council  wise  ! 
What  Thebes  propounds 'tis  yours  alone  to  chuse 
Whether  ye  will  accept  it  or  refuse : 
"For  though  your  votes  consenting  in  my  hand 
Have  plac'd  the  sceptre  of  supreme  command ; 
Yet  still  my  pow'r,  obedient  to  your  choice,    ' 
Shall  with  its  sanction  join  the  public  voice." 
The  monarch  thus ;   and  thus  the  chief  re- 

piy'd, 

Whom  fair  Etolia's  martial  sons  obey'd  : 
•'  Princes,  attend  !  and  thou,whose  sov'reign  hand 
Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command  ! 
What  Thebes  requires  I  do  not  now  oppose, 
Because,  insensible  to  human  woes, 
The  widow's  tears  I  scorn,  the  mother's  sighs, 
The  groans  of  fathers,  or  the  orphan's  cries, 
Whose  dearest  hopes,  in  rage  of  battle  slain, 
With  wounds  defac'd,  lie  scatter'd  on  the  plain : 
Compassion  for  the  host,  which  fruitless  toil 
So  long  has  wasted  in  a  foreign  soil, 
What  Thebes  propounds,  impels  me  to  dissuade, 
And,  for  the  living,  disregard  the  dead. 
How  long  has  war  and  famine  thin'd  our  pow'rs, 
Inactive  camp'd  around  the  Theban  tow'rs? 
And  pestilence,  whose  dire  infection  flies, 
Blown  by  the  furies  through  the  tainted  skies  ? 
Many  now  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Whom  sires  and  consorts  shall  behold  no  more  ; 
And  many  still,  who  yet  enjoy  the  day, 
Must  follow  down  the  dark  Tartarean  way, 
If,  blinded  by  the  fates,  our  counsels  bar 
The  course  of  conquest  and  protract  the  war. 
Since  equity  and  public  right  demands 
That  The,bes  should  fall  by  our  avenging  hands, 
Kow  let  us  combat,  till  the  gods  above, 
Who  sit  around  the  starry  throne  of  Jove, 
The  judges  of  the  nations,  crown  our  toil, 
So  long  endur'd,  with  victory  and  spoil; 
Or,  destine  us  to  fall  in  glorious  fight, 
Elate  and  dauntless  in  the  cause  of  right. 
Shall  we  delay  till  dire  infection  spreads 
Her  raven  wings  o'er  our  devoted  heads  ? 
Till  gen'rous  wrath,  by  slow  disease  supprest, 
Expires  inactive  in  the  warrior's  breast, 
And  life,  the  price  of  glory,  paid  in  vain, 
We  die  forgot  ten  on  a  foreign  plain." 

Tydides  thus  ;  and  he,  whose  sov'reign  sway 
The  warriors  of  the  Pylian  race  obey, 
Nestor,  reply'd,  for  eloquence  approv'd, 
By  Pallas  and  the  tuneful  sisters  k/v'd : 
"  Confed'rate  kings  !    and  thou,  whose  sov'reign 

hand 
Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command, 


ith  patience  hear  the  reasons  which  I  plead 
or  fun'ral  rites,  the  honours  of  the  dead, 
fell  have  you  heard  the  various  ills  that  wait 
n  strife  prolong'd,  and  war's  disastrous  state : 
nd  they,  who  choose  to  dwell  amid  alarms, 
'he  rage  of  slaughter  and  the  din  of  arms, 
now  little  of  the  joys,  when  combats  cease, 
hat  crown  with  milder  bliss  the  hours  of  peacei 
hough  gladly  would  I  see,  in  vengeance  j  ust, 
he  Theban  tow'rs  confounded  with  the  dust ; 
hat  from  the  war  releas'd,  we  might  again 
iach  share  the  pleasures  of  his  native  reign : 
'et  let  us  not  presumptuously  withstand 
Arhat  piety  alike  and  right  command, 
"he  honours  of  the  dead;  nor  tempt  the  gods, 
'o  curse  our  labours,  from  their  bright  abodes, 
'ar  in  the  Heav'ns,  above  this  mortal  scene, 
n  boundless  light,  the  thund'rer  sits  serene  ; 
le  views  the  works  of  men ;  the  good  he  knows-, 
.nd  on  their  just  attempts  success  bestows  _; 
Jut  blasts  impiety,  and  mocks  its  aim, 
iVith  disappointment  sure,  and  lasting  shame. 

"  Attend,  ye  princes!   and  I  shall  unfold 
rVhat  sage  Harmonius  taught  my  sire  of  old. 
he  Locri  summon'd  all  their  martial  pow'rs, 
And  fought  around  the  Orchomenian  tow'rs. 

rom  oxen  seiz'd,  began  the  dire  debate; 
And  wide  and  wasteful  was  the  work  of  fate. 
Tie  Orchomeniansoft  a  trace  propos'd 
"or  fun'ral  rites ;  the  Locrian  chiefs  oppos'd. 
'•ine  days  exphr'd,  the  bleeding  warriors  lay  ; 
[heir  wounds  hot  streaming  to  the  solar  ray. 
'rom  Styx's  sable  shore  their  ghosts  implor'd, 
With   suppliant  cries,    Hell's  dread   avenging 

lord. 

le  heard,  and  from  the  gloomy  deep  below 
Of  Erebus  profound,  the  house  of  woe, 
A  fury  sent,  the  fiercest  of  the  crew, 
Whose  iron  scourges  human  crimes  pursue : 
Discord  her  name ;  among  th'  infernal  gods 
>he  dwells,  excluded  from  the  blest  abodes ; 
Though  oft  on  Earth  she  rears  her  baleful  head, 
To  kindle  strife,  and  make  the  nations  bleed. 
The  fury  came;  and,  hov'ring  o'er  the  plain, 
Devoted  with  her  eyes  the  Locrian  train. 
In  form  a  raven,  to  a  tow'r  she  flew, 
Which  rose  upon  a  precipice  in  view, 
And  on  the  airy  summit  took  her  seat, 
With  potent  charms,  to  kindle  dire  debate. 
The  howling  dogs  her  presence  first  declare  j 
The  war-horse  trembling  snorts  aloft  in  air  j 
On  man  at  last  the  dire  infection  fell, 
The  awful  vengeance  of  the  pow'rs  of  Hell, 
Confusion  straight  through  all  the  camp  is  foundj 
The  wand'ring  centinel  deserts  his  ground, 
Fatally  gay  and  crown'd  with  ev'ry  weed, 
Which  weeping  matrons  scatter  o'er  the  dead ; 
Of  dire  portent :  but  when  the  silent  reign 
Of  night  possess'd  the  mountains  and  the  plain, 
Above  the  camp  her  torch  the  fury  rear'd, 
Red,  in  the  air,  its  baleful  flame  appear'd, 
Kindling  debate :  outrageous  strife  arose, 
Loud  as  the  ocean  when  a  tempest  blows, 
O'er  all  the  plain,  and  stun'd  the  ear  of  night 
With  shouts  tumultuous  and  the  din  of  fight. 
Down  from  her  airy  stand  the  goddess  came, 
Shot  like  a  meteor,  with  a  stream  of  flame, 
To  kindle  fiercer  strife,  with  stronger  charms, 
To  swell  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  arms. 
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The  combat  burn'd :  the  Orchomenians  heai-d 
With  horrour,  nor  beyond  their  walls  appear'il, 
By  awe  divine  restraint:   but  when  the  light 
Keturn'd  successive  on  the  steps  of  night, 
From  ev'ry  tow'r  they  saw  the  spacious  plain 
With  havoc  heap'd,  and  mountains  of  the  slain. 
The  secret  cause  the  augurs  first  declar'd  ; 
The  justice  of  the  gods  they  own'd  and  fear'd. 
No  fun'ral  rite  the  Orchomenian  state 
On  them  bestow'd,  the  vulgar  or  the  great ; 
In  one  deep  pit,  whose  mouth  extended  wide 
Four  hundred  cubit  length  from  side  to  side, 
They  whelm'd  them  all ;  their  bucklers  and  theii 

spears, 

The  steeds,  the  chariots,  and  the  charioteers, 
One  ruin  mix'd ;   for  so  the  will  of  Jove 
The  priests  declar'd ;  and  heap'd  a  mount  above 
Such  was  the  fate,  by  Heav'n  and  Hell  decreed, 
To  punish  bohl  contenrnersofthe  dead. 
And  let  us  not  their  fatal  wrath  provoke, 
Nor  merit  by  our  guilt  an  equal  stroke ; 
But  seal  the  truce,  and  piously  bestow 
What  to  the  reliques  of  the  dead  we  owe." 

He  said ;  the  peers  theirjoint  assent  declare, 
The  dead  to  honour,  and  the  gods  revere. 
The  king  6f  men  commands  a  herald  straight 
The  priests  to  call,  and  hasten  ey'ry  rite. 
While  thus  the  sov'rcign  mandate  they  obey'd, 
1  h'  Etolian  leader  rose,  and  frowning  said : 
"  O  blind  to  truth  !   and  fated  to  sustain 
A  length  of  woes,  and  tedious  toils  in  vain  ! 
By  sounds  deceiv'd,  as  to  her  fatal  den 
Some  vocal  sorc'ress  lures  the  steps  of  men  • 
O  eloquence !  thou  fatal  charm  !  how  few, 
Guided  by  tbee,  their  real  good  pursue  ! 
By  thee,  our  minds,  with  magic  fetters  bound, 
In  all  decisions,  true  and  false  confound. 
Not  the  unnumber'd  wrecks,  which  He  along 
The  Syrens'  coast  the  trophies  of  their  song, 
Nor  there  where  Circe  from  the  neighb'ring  deep, 
With  strong  enchantments,  draws  the  passing 

ship1, 

Can  match  thy  spoils :  O  let  me  ne'er  obey, 
And  follow  blindly,  as  you  point  the  way  ! 
Confed'rate  kings  !  since  nothing  can  oppose 
The  truce  you  purpose  with  our  treach'rous  foes, 
With  mischief  pregnant;  I  alone  am  free, 
Nor  these  my  eyes  the  fatal  rite  shall  see; 
Lest  it  be  said,  when  mischief  shall  succeed, 
Tydides  saw  it,  and  approv'd  the  deed." 
Speaking  he  grasp'd  his  spear  and  pond'rous 
shieI(1J  [field, 

And  mov'd  like  Mars,  when,  'midst  th'  imbattled 
Sublime  he  stalks  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 
To  swell  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  arms. 
Such  seem'd  the  chief:  the  "princes   with  sur 
prize 
Turn  on  the  king  of  men,  at  once  their  eyes. 

He  thus  began :   "  Since  now  the  public  choice 
The  truce  approves,  with  one  consenting  voice: 
1  yiiides  only,  with  superior  pride, 
Tho'  voungpst,  still  the  readiest  to  decide, 
Our  gen'ral   sense  condemns ;  his  haughty  soul 
Must  not  the  counsels  of  the  host  control, 
Brave  though  he  is:  the  altars  ready  stand  • 
In  order  waits  the  consecrated  band ; 
Straight  let  us  seal  the  truce  with  blood  and  wine, 
And,  to  attest  it,  call  the  pow'rs  divine." 
The  monarch  thus ;  Tydides  to  his  tent, 
'  the  still  host,  in  sullen  sorrow  went, 


Fix'd  in  his  mind  the  fatal  vision  stayed, 
Snatch'd  by  invading  force  his  lovely  maid  j 
The  fraud  of  Cytherea ;  still  his  heart 
Incessant  anguish  felt,  and  lasting  smart : 
And,  as  a  lion,  when  his  side  retains 
A  barbed  shaft,  the  cause  of  bitter  pains, 
Growls  in  some  lonely  shade  ;  his  friends  declin'd, 
He  breath'd  in  groans  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
Now  round  the  flaming  hearth  th'  assembly 

stands, 

And  Theseus  thus  invokes  with  lifted  hands  : 
"Hear  me,  ye  pow'rs.that  rule  the  realms  of  light! 
And  ye  dread  sov'reigns  of  the  shades  of  night1. 
If,  till  the  eighth  succeeding  Sun  displays, 
Above  the  eastern  hills,  his  early  rays, 
Any  bold  warrior  of  the  Argive  bands, 
Against  a  Theban  lifts  his  hostile  hands 
By  MS  approv'd ;  let  ev'ry  curse  succeed 
On  me,  and  all,  for  perjury  decreed. 
And  as  by  blood  our  mutual  oath  we  seal, 
The  blood  of  victims  drawn  by  deathful  steel; 
So  let  their  blood  be  shed,  who ,  scorning  right, 
Profanely  shall  presume  its  ties  to  slight." 
Apollo's  priest,  for  Thebes,  resum'd  the  vow, 
The  gods  above  invoking,  and  below, 
Their  vengeance  to  inflict,  if  force,  or  art, 
The  truce  should  violate  on  either  part. 

The  ritesconcludedthii.s  the  king  commands 
Two  younger  warriors  of  his  native  bands 
A  chariot  to  prepare ;  the  driver's  place 
Sophronimus  assumM ;  with  tardy  pace, 
Ascend  the  sage  ambassadors ;  before 
Alighted  torch  Asteropxus  bore, 
And  led  the  way ;  the  tents,  the  field  of  war, 
They  pass'd,  and  at  the  gate  dismiss'd  the  car* 
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SOON  as  the  Sun  display'd  bis  orient  ray, 
And  crown'dthe  mountain  tops  with  early  day, 
Through  ev'ry  gate  the  Theban  warriors  flow, 
Unarm'd  and  fearless  of  th'  invading  foe : 
As  when,  in  early  spring,  the  shepherd  sees 
lush  from  some  hollow  rock  a  stream  of  bees, 
Long  in  the  cliffs,  from  winter's  rage,  conceal'd, 
^ew  to  the  light,  and  strangers  to  the  field ; 
n  compass  wide  their  mazy  flight  they  steer, 
Which  wings  of  balmy  y.tphyrs  lightly  bear 
Along  the  meads,  where  some  soft  river  flows, 
Or  forests,  where  the  flow'ry  hawthorn  blows ; 
To  taste  the  early  spring  their  course  they  bead, 
And  lightly  with  the  genial  breeze  descend : 
So   o'er    the   heights  and  plains  the  Thebans 
spread ;  [dea(f' 

Some,  'midst  the  heaps  of  slaughter,  sought  their 
Others  with  axes  to  the  woods  repair'd, 
"ell'd  the  thick  forests,  and  the  mountains  bar  d» 

With  like  intent  the  Argive  warriors  mov'd, 
ly  Theseus  led,  whom  virgin  Pallas  lov'd. 
>n  thousand  oxen  drew  the  harness'd  wains, 
n  droves  collected  from  the  neighb'ring  plaii  sj 
ilow  up  the  mountains  move  the  heavy  wheels, 
"he  steep  ascent  each  groaning  axle  feels : 
n  ev'ry  grove  the  temper'd  axes  sound  ; 
7he  thick  trees  crackle,  and  the  caves  resound. 
Now  to  the  plain  the  moving  woods  descend, 
nder  their  weight,  a  thousand  axles  bend: 
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And  round  the  camp,  and  round  the  Theban 

walls, 
Heaps  roll'd  on  heaps,  the  mingled  forest  falls. 

Of  this  the  Spartan  chief,  his  native  bands, 
With  speed  to  rear  a  lofty  pile,  commands ; 
Which  for  Hegialus,  with  grateful  mind, 
Adrastus'  valiant  son,  the  chief  design'd  ; 
"Who  to  his  aid,  when  ev'ry  warrior  fled, 
Repair'd,  and  for  his  rescue  greatly  hied: 
His  native  bands  the  hero  thus  addrest, 
While  sighs  incessant  labor'd  from  his  breast, 

"  The  chief  of  Argos,  warriors!1  first  demands 
Funereal  honours  from  our  grateful  hands  ; 
For  him  this  lofty  structure  is  decreed, 
And  ev'ry  rite  in  order  shall  succeed  : 
His  dear  remains  in  my  pavilion  rest; 
Nor  can  Adrastus  at  the  riles  assist ; 
Who  to  despairs  and  phrenzy  hasresign'd, 
By  age  and  grief  subdu'd,  his  generous  mind  : 
The  other  princes  of  the  army  wait 
The  obsequies  to  grace,  with  mournful  state," 
He  said  ;  and  to  his  tent  the  warriors  led, 
Where  stood  already  deck'd  the  fun'ral  bed  : 
With  Syrian  oil  bedew'd,  the  corse  they  found 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  and  breathing   fragrance 
For  Menelaus,  with  divided  care,  [round : 

Each  rite  domestic  hast'ned  to  prepare. 
Twelve  princes  to  the  pile  the  corse  sustain'd ; 
The  head  on  Agamemnon's  hand  reclin'd  : 
With  mournful  pomp  the  slow  procession  mov'd  ; 
For  all  the  hero  honour'd  and  approv'd. 

First  on  the  top  the  fun'ral  bed  they  place  ; 
And  next,  the  sad  solemnity  to  grace, 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain,  [plain. 

The  blood  of  steeds   and  bullocks  drencn'd  the 
The  four  fair  steeds  which  drew  the  rapid  car, 
That  bore  the  hero  through  the  ranks  of  war, 
Their  lofty  necks  the  pointed  falchion  tore, 
•With  force  impell'd,  and  drew  a  stream  of  gore  : 
Three  groaning  fell ;  but,  fiercer  from  the  stroke 
The  silver  reins  the  fourth  with  fury  broke, 
And  fled  around  the  field  :  his  snowy  chest, 
Was  dash'd  with  streaming  blood,  and  lofty  crest 
In  circles  still  he  wheel'd  !  at  ev'ry  round, 
Still  nearer  to  the  pile  himself  he  found  ; 
Till  d rain 'd  of  life,  by  blood  alone  supply'd, 
-  Just  where  he  felt  the  blow,  he  sunk,  and  dy'd. 
By  awe  divine  subdu'd,  the  warriors  stand  ; 
And  silent  wonder  fixes  ev'ry  band  : 
Till  thus  Atrides:    "  Sure  th'  immortal  gotls, 
The  glorious  synod  of  the  blest  abodes, 
Approve  our  rites;   the  good  their  favour  share, 
In  death  and  life  the  objects  of  their  care." 

Atrides  thus  :  and,  further  to  augment 
The  mournful  pomp,  the  martial  goddess  went 
Through  all  the   camp,  in  Merion's  form    ex 

press 'd; 

And  thus  aloud  the  public  ear  address'd  : 
"  Warriors  and  friends  !  on  yonder  lofty  pyre, 
•Hegialus  expects  the  fun'ral  fire  : 
For  such  high  merit,  public  tears  should  flow  ; 
And  Greece  assembled  pour  a  flood  of  woe. 
Now  let  us  all  his  obsequies  attend  ; 
And,  with  the  mournful  rites,  our  sorrows  blend. 
Proclaiming  thus  aloud  tie  goddess  went; 
The  army  heard ;  a-.d  each  forsakes  his  tent ; 
Her  voice  had  touch'd  their  hearts ;  they  mov' 

atonic. 
Nations  and  tribes,  an  undistinguish'd  throng 


round  the  pile  the  wid'ning  circle  grows  j 
s,  spreading,  in  some  vale,  a  deluge  flows, 
?y  mountain  torrents  fed,  which  stretches  wide» 

floats  the  level  lands  on  ev'ry  side. 
}istinguish'd  in  the  midst  the  princes  stand, 
>Vith  sceptres  grac'd,  the  ensigns  of  command. 
Urides,  with  superior  grief  oppress'd,' 
'bus  to  the  sire  of  gods  his  pray 'r  address'd, 
"  Dread   sov'reign,    hear !   whose  unresisted 

sway 

'he  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey: 
rom  thee  the  virtue  of  the  hero  springs ; 
'hine  is  the  glory  and  the  pow'r  of  kings, 
f  e'er  by  thee,  and  virgin  Pallas,  led, 
:"o  noble  deeds  this  gen'rous  youth  was  bred  1 
f  love  to  men,  or  piety,  possest, 
With  highest  purpose,  his  undaunted  breast  j 

ommand  the  winds  in  bolder  gusts  to  rise, 
And  bear  the  flames,  I  kindle,  to  the  skies."- 
The  hero  thus  ;  and  with  the  fun'ral  brand 
The  structure  touch'd ;   ascending  from  his  hand, 
Spreads  the  quick  blaze  :  the  ruler  of  the  sky 
'ommands;  at  once  the  willing  tempests  fly  : 
iushing  in  streams  invisible,  they  came, 
Drove  the  light  smoke,  and  rais'd  the  sheeted 

flame. 

The  favour  of  the  gods  the  nations  own, 
And,  with  their  joint  applause,  the  hero  crown. 
From  morn  till  noon  the  roaring  flames  aspire, 
And  fat  of  victims  added  feeds  the  fire  ; 
Then  fall  their  lofty  spires,  and,  sinking  low, 
O'er  the  pale  ashes  tremulously  glow. 
With  wine,  the  smoke,  and  burning  embers  lay'd; 
The  bones  they  glean'd,  and  to  a  tomb  convey'd 
Under  an  oak,  which,  near  the  public  way, 
Invites  the  swains  to  shun  the  noontide  ray. 

Now  twenty  warriors  of  Atrides'  train, 
Loaded  with  treasure,  brought  a  harness'd  wain ; 
Vases  and  tripods  in  bright  order  plac'd, 
And  spltndid  arms  with  fair  devices  grac'd  : 
These  for  the  games  the  Spartan  chief  decreed, 
The  fun'ral  games  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Amid  the  princes  first  a  polish'd  yew, 
Unbent  upon  the  ground  the  hero  threw, 
Of  workuivine  ;  which  Cynthius  claim'd  before, 
And  Chiron  next  upon  the  mountains  bore ; 
His  sire  the  third  receiv'd  it :  now  it  lies, 
For  him  who  farthest  shoots,  thedeslin'd  pri^e. 

"  Heroes,  appioach  !"  Atrides  thus  aloud, 
"  Stand  forth,   distinguished   from  the   circling 

crowd, 

Ye  who,  by  skill  or  manly  force,  may  claim 
Your  rivals  to  surpass  and  merit  fame. 
Tins  bow,  worth  twenty  oxen,  is  decreed 
For  him  who  farthest  sends  the  winged  reed  : 
This    bowl,    worth  eight,    shall  be  reserv'd   to 

grace 

The  man  whose  merit  holds  the  second  place." 
He  spoke.     His  words  the  bold  Ajaces  fir'd  ; 
Crete's  valiant  monarch  to  the  prize  aspir'd  ; 
Teucer  for  shooting  fam'd ;  and  Merion  strong, 
Whose  force  enormous  drag'd  a  bull  along: 
Prompt  to  contend,  and  rais'd  with  hope,  they 

stood ; 

Laertes'  son  the  last  forsook  the  crowd. 
Tydides  toohadjoin'd  them,  andobtain'd 
Whatever  could  by  skill  or  force  be  gain'd  ; 
But  in  his  tent,  indulging  sa«l  despair, 
He  sat,  subdu'd  by  heart-consuming  care. 
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Straight  in  a   casque  the  equal    lots   were 

thrown ; 

Each  hero  with  his  name  had  mark'd  his  own  : 
These,  mix'd  with  care,  the  chief  of  Sparta  drew; 
Idmeneus's  the  first  he  knew  : 
Teucer,  with  hope  inspir'd,  the  second  claim'd  : 
The  third  Oileus,  much  for  shooting  fam'd  ; 
Next  claim'd  the  wearer  of  the  seven-fold  shield, 
Though  young  in  arms,  distingtiish'd  in  the  field ; 
Ulysses  !  thine  c'ame  next ;  and,  last  of  all, 
Bold  Merion  with  a  smile  receiv'd  his  ball. 

Press'd  with  incumbent  force,  the  Cretan  lord 
Strain'd  the  stiff  bow,  and  bent  it  to  the  cord  ; 
Then,  from  the  full-stor'd  quiver,  chose  with  art, 
Wing'd  for  th'  aerial  flight,  a  pointed  dart. 
Theseus  commands  the  warriors  to  divide, 
"Who  crowded  thick  and  pressM  on  ev'ry  side ; 
Straight  they  retire  ;  as,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
From  day's  bright  face  the  scatt'ring  clouds  re 
move; 

And  through  the  host  appear'd  a  spacious  way, 
Where  woods  and  fields  in  distant  prospect  lay. 
With  force  immense,  the  Cretan  monarch  drew, 
Stretch'd  the  tough  cord,  and  strain'd  the  cir 
cling  yew ; 

From  his  firm  gripe  the  starting  arrow  sprung, 
The  stiff  bow  crapk'd,  the  twanging  cordage  sunj 
Up  the  light  air  the  hissing  weapon  flies, 
Pierces  the  winds,  and  streams  along  the  skies : 
Far  to  the  distant  plain  it  swiftly  drove  ; 
The  host  stood  wond'ring  as  it  rush'd  above : 
Descending  there  upon  a  mount  it  stood  ; 
A  depth  of  soil  receiv'd  the  trembling  wood. 
Applause  from  all,  tumultuous  shouts  declare, 
By  echoes  wafted  through  the  trembling  air. 
Such  joy  the  hero  feels,  as  praise  inspires, 
And  to  the  circle  of  the  kings  retires. 

The  valiant  Teucer  next  receiv'd  the  bow, 
And  to  Apo'lo  thus  address'd  a  vow  : 
"  Hear  me,  dread  king  !  whose  unresisted  sway 
Controls  the  Sun,  and  rules  the  course  of  day  ; 
Great  patron  of  the  bow  !  this  shaft  impel  j 
And  htcatombs  my  gratitude  shall  tell ; 
Soon  as  to  Salamis  our  martial  pow'rs 
Return,  victorious,  from  the  Theban  tow'rs.1' 
He  said,    and  bid  the  winged  arrow  fly ; 
It  pierc'd  the  winds,  and  swept  a  length  of  sky ; 
In  compass,  like  the  colour'd  arch,  which  shines 
txalted,  as  the  setting  Sun  declines; 
From  north  to  south  it  marks  th'  ethereal  space, 
And  woods  and  mountains  fill  its  wide  embrace  : 
Beyond  the  Cretan  shaft,  it  rjach'd  the  plain; 
As  1far  before,  as  now  a  shepherd  swain, 
Hurl'd  from  a  sling,  the  sounding  flint  can  throw, 
From  his  young  charge,  to  drive  the  deadly  crow. 

Oilean  Ajax  next  the  weapon  claim'd, 
For  skill  above  the  rest,  and  practice  fam'd ; 
But  Phoebus,  chief  and  patron  of  the  art, 
Retarded  in  its  flight  the  winged  dart : 
For,  nor  by  pray'rs,  nor  holy  vows,  he  strove, 
Of  grateful  sacrifice,  the  god  to  move. 
Downwards  he  turn'd  it,  where  a  cedar  fair 
Had  shot  its  spiring  top  aloft  in  air  ; 
Caught  in  a  bough  the  quiv'ring  weapon  stood, 
Nor  forc'd  a  passage  through  the  closing  wood. 
1    Ajax  the  next  appear'd  upon  the  plain, 
With  strength  untaught,  and  emulous  in  vain ; 
With  sinewy  arms  the  so'.id  yew  he  bends ; 
Near  and  more  near  approach  the  doubling  ends: 


The  arrow  sprung ;  but  erring  took  its  way, 
Far  to  the  left,  where  oozy  marshes  lay, 
And  groves  of  reeds  ;  where  slow  Ismenus  strays,, 
And  winds,  through  thickets  green,  his  wat'i-y 

maze. 

Abash'd  the  youth,  with  painful  steps,  retires  ; 
And  npw  Ulysses  to  the  prize  aspires. 

In  silence  thus  the  prudent  warrior  pray'd, 
And,  in  his  heart,  address'd  the  martial  maid  : 


"Great  queep  of  arts  !  on  thee  my  hopes  depend} 
With  favour,  to  thy  suppliant's  snit,  attend ! 
By  thee  my  infant  arms  were  taught  to  throw 
The  dart  with  certain  aim,  and  bend  the  bow: 
Oft  on  my  little  hands,  immortal  maid  5 
To  guide  the  shaft,  thy  mighty  hands  were  laid  : 
Now,  goddess,  aid  me,  while  I  strive  for  fame; 
Wing  the  swift  weapon,  and  assert  my  claim." 
He  pray'd:  the  goddess,  at  his  suit,  descends; 
And  present  from  th'  Olympian  courts  attends. 
With  force  divine  his  manly  limbs  she  strung. 
The  bow  he  strain'd  :   the  starting  arrow  sung  ; 
As  when  the  sire  of  gods,  with  wrathful  hand, 
Drives  the  swift  lightning  and  the  forked  brand, 
To  waste  the  labours  of  the  careful  swains, 
Consume  the  mountain  flocks,or  scorch  the  plains  j 
With  sudden  glare  appears  the  fiery  ray; 
No  thought  can  trace  It  through  th'  ethereal  way: 
So  swift  thy  winged  shaft,  Ulysses !   flew, 
Nor  could  the  following  eye  its  speed  pursue. 
The  flight  of  Teueer's  arrow  far  surpast, 
Upon  a  rural  hearth  it  pitch'd  at  last, 
To  Ceres  built ;  where  swains,  in  early  spring, 
With  joy  were  wont  their  annual  gifts  to  bring  ; 
When  first  to  view,  above  the  furrow'd  plain, 
With  pleasing  verdure,  rose  the  springing  grain, 
Through  all  the  host  applauding  shouts  resound^ 
The  hills  repeat  them,  and  the  woods  around. 
The  bended  bow  bold  Merion  next  assumes, 
A  shaft  selects,  and  smooths  its  purple  plumes  : 
He  plap'd  it  on  the  string,  and  bending  low, 
With  all  his  force  collected,  strain'd  the  bow. 
Up  the  light  air  the  starting  arrow  sprung ; 
The  tough  bow  crack'd;    the  twanging  cordage 

sung. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  sight  the  weapon  drove, 
And  tow'r'd  amid  th'  ethereal  space  above  : 
But  as  it  rose,  a-heroncross'd  before, 
From  inland  marshes  steering  to  the  shore  ; 
Under  the  wing  it  reach'd  her  with  a  wound ; 
Screaming  she  wheel'd,    then   tumbled    to  the 

ground. 

And  thus  the  youth  :   "Illustrious  chiefs  !  I  claim 
If  not  the  prize,  at  least  superior  fame : 
Ungovern'd  strength  alone  the  arrow  sends ; 
To  hit  the  mark,  the  shooter's  art  commends.* 
In  mirthful  mood  the  hero  thus  address'd  ; 
And  all  their  favour  and  applause  express'd. 
"  Ulysses  !  take  the  bow,"  Atrides  cries, 
"  The  silver  bowl,  brave  Teucer  !  be  thy  prize. 
In  ev'ry  art,  my  friends  !  you  all  excel; 
And  each  deserves  a  prize  for  shooting  well : 
For  though  the  first  rewards  the  victors  claim, 
Glory  ye  merit  all,  and  lasting  fame." 
He  said  ;  and  pond'ring  in  his  grateful  mind, 
Distinguish'd  honours  for  the  dead  design'd. 

"Warriors  of  Greece,and  valiant  aids  from  far, 
Our  firm  associates  in  the  works  of  war  ! 
Here  from  a  rock  the  Theban  stream  descends, 
And  to  a  lake  its  silver  current  sends  ; 
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Whose  surface  smooth,  unruffled  by  the  breeze, 
The  liills  inverted  show  and  downward  trees : 
Ye  daring  youths  !  whose  manly  limbs  divide 
The  mounting  .surge,  and  brave  the  rushing  tide; 
All  ye,  whom  hopes  of  victory  inspire, 
Stand  forth  distinguish'd  ;  let  the  crowd  retire. 
This  costly  armour  shall  the  youth  obtain, 
Who  comes  victorious  from  tile  wat'ry  plain  ; 
That  island  compass'd,  where  the  poplar  grows, 
And  in  the  lake  its  wav'ring  image  shows, 
Who  measuring  back  the  liquid  space,  before 
His  rivals,  shall  regain  the  flow'ry  shore. 
This  golden  bowl  is  fix'd  the  second  prize, 
Esteem'd  alike  for  fashion  and  for  size." 

The  hero  thus:  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 
Crete's  valiant  monarch  to  the  prize  aspir'd; 
With  Sparta's  younger  chief;  Ulysses  came; 
And  brave  Clearchus  emulous  of  fame, 
A  wealthy  warrior  from  the  Samian  shore. 
In  cattle  rich,  and  heaps  of  precious  ore : 
Distinguish'd  in  the  midst  the  heroes  stood, 
Eager  to  plunge  into  the  shining  flood, 

His  brother's  ardour  purpos'd  to  restrain, 
Atrides  strove,  and  counsel'd  thus,  in  vain  : 
"  Desist,  my  brother  !  shun  th'  unequal  strife; 
For  late  you  stood  upon  the  verge  of  life : 
No  mortal  man  his  vigour  can  retain, 
When  flowing  wounds  have  empty'd  ev'ry  vein. 
If  now  you  perish  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
Grief  upon  grief  shall  cloud  this  mournful  day : 
Desist,  respect  my  counsel,  and  be  wise ; 
Some  other  Spartan  in  your  place  will  rise." 
To  change  his  brother's  purpose  thus  he  try'd  ; 
Put  nothing  mov'd,  the  gen'rous  youth  reply'd: 
"  Brother  !  in  vain  you  urge  me  to  forbear, 
From  love  and  fond  affection  prompt  to  fear  ; 
For  firm,  as  e'er  before,  my  limbs  remain, 
To  dash  the  fluid  waves,  or  scour  the  plain." 

He  said,  and  went  before.     The  heroes  move 
To  the  dark  covert  of  a  neighb'ring  grove  ; 
Which  to  the  bank  its  shady  walks  extends, 
Where  mixing  with  the  lake  a  riv'let  ends. 
Prompt  tocontend,  their  purple  robes  they  loose, 
Their  figur'd  vests  and  gold  embroider'd  shoes  ; 
And  through  the  grove  descending  to  the  strand, 
Along  the  flow'ry  bank  in  order  stand. 
As  when,  in  some  fair  temple's  sacred  shrine, 
A  statue  stands,  express'd  by  skill  divine, 
Apollo's  or  the  herald-po\\'rs,  who  brings 
Jove's  mighty  mandates  on  his  airy  wings  ;] 
The  form  majestic  awes  the  bending  crowd  : 
In  port  and  stature  such,  the  heroes  stood. 

Starting  at  once,  with  equal   strokes,   they 

sweep 

The  smooth  expanse,  and  shoot  into  the  deep  j 
The  Cretan  chief,  exerting  al)  his  force, 
His  rivals  far  surpass'd,  and  led  the  course; 
Behind  Atrides,  emulous  of  fame  ; 
Clearchus  next ;  and  last  Ulysses  came. 
And  now  they  measur'd  back  the  wat'ry  space, 
And  saw  from  far  the  limits  of  the  race. 
Ulysses  then,  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 
The  Samian  left,  and  to  the  prize  aspir'd  ; 
Who,  emulous,  and  dreading  to  be  last, 
With  equal  speed,  the  Spartan  hero  pass'd. 
Alarm'd,  the  Cretan  monarch  strove,  with  pain, 
His  doubtful  hopes  of  conquest  to  maintain; 
Exerting  ev'ry  nerve,  his  limbs  he  ply'd, 
And  wishing,  from  afar,  the  shore  descry'd ; 


For  near  and  nearer  still  Ulysses  prest ; 

The  waves  he  felt  rebounding  from  his  breast. 

With  equal  zeal  for  victory  they  strove; 

When;  gliding  sudden  from  the  roofs  of  Jove, 

Pallas  approach 'd;  behind  a  cloud  conceal'd,  . 

Ulysses  only  saw  her  form  reveal'd. 

Majestic  by  the  hero's  side  she  stood ; 

Her  shining  sandals  press'd  the  trembling  flood. 

She  whispcr'd  soft,  as  when  the  western  bree?e 

Stirs  the  thick  reeds,  or  shakes  the  rustling  trees: 

"  Still  shall  thy  soul,  with  endless  thirst  of  fame, 

Aspire  to  victory,  in  ev'ry  game. 

The  honours,  which  from  bones  and  smews  lise, 

Are  lightly  vaiu'd  by  the  good  and  wise  : 

To  envy  still  they  rouse  the  human  kind ; 

And  oft,  than  courted,  better  far  declin'd. 

To  brave  Idomeneflb  yield  the  race, 

Contented  to  obtain  the  second  place." 

The  goddess  thus :  while,  stretching  to  the  land, 

With  joy  the  Cretan  chief  approach'd  the  strand; 

Ulysses  next  arrrv'd;  and,  spent  with  toil, 

The  weary  Samian  grasp'd  the  welcome  soil . 

But  far  behind  the  Spartan  warrior  lay, 
Fatigu'd,  and  fainting,  in  the  wat'ry  way. 
Thrice  struggling,  from  the  lake,  his  head  he 

rear'd ; 

And  thrice,  imploring  aid,  his  voice  was  heard. 
The  Cretan  monarch  hastes  the  youth  to  save, 
And  Ithacns again  d.vides  the  wave; 
With  force  renew'd  their  inanly  limbs  they  ply  ; 
And  from  their  breasts  the  whit'ning  billows  Hy". 
Full  in  the  midst  a  rocky  isle  divides 
The  liquid  space,  and  parts  the  silver  tides  ; 
Once  cultivated,  now  with  thickets  green 
O'erspread,  two  hillocks  and  a  vale  between.j 
Here  dwelt  an  aged  swain ;   his  cottage  stood 
Under  the  cliffs,  encompass'd  by  a  wood. 
From  poverty  secure,  he  heard  afar, 
In  peace  profound,  the  tumults  of  the  war. 
Mending  a  net  before  his  rural  gate, 
From  other  toils  repos'd,  the  peasant  sat ; 
When  first  the  voice  erf  Menelaus  came, 
By  ev'ning  breezes  wafted  from  the  s  ream. 
Hast'ning,  his  skiff  he  loos'd,  and  spread  the  sail; 
Some  present  god  supply'd  a  prosp'rous  gale : 
For,  as  the  Spartan  chief,  with  toil  stibdu'd, 
Hopeless  of  life,  was  sinking  in  the  flood, 
The  swain  approach'd,  and  in  his  barge  receiv'd 
Him  safe  from  danger  imminent  retriev'd. 

Upon  a  willow's  trunk  Thersites  sat, 
Contempt  in  laughter  fated  to  create, 
Where,  bending  from  a  hollow  bank,  it  hung, 
And  rooted  to  the  mould'ring  surface  clung; 
He  saw  Atrides  safe!  and  thus  aloud, 
With  leer  malign,  address'd  the  list'ning  crowd. 
"  Here  on  the  flow'ry  turf  a  hearth  shall  stand  ; 
A  hecatomb  the  fav'ring  gods  demand, 
Who  sav'd  Atrides  in  this  dire  debate, 
And  snatch'd  the  hero  from  the  jaws  of  fate : 
Without  his  aid  we  all  might  quit  the  field; 
Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  Tydides,  yield : 
His  mighty  arm  alone  the  host  defends, 
But  dire  disaster  still  the  chief  attends : 
Last  Suu  beheld  him  vanquish'd  on  the  plain ; 
Then  warriors  sav'd  him,  now  a  shepherd  swain. 
Defend  him  still  from  persecuting  fate ! 
Protect  the  hero  who  protects  the  state ; 
ki  martial  conflicts  watch  with  prudent  fear, 
And,  when  he  swims,  let  help  be  always  near ! '» 
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He  said;  and,  scorn  and  laughter  to  excite, 
His  features  foul  he  writh'd,  with  envious  spite, 
Smiling  contempt;    and    pleas'd  his  ranc'rous 

heart 

With  aiming  thus  oblique  a  venom'd  dart. 
But  joy 'd  not  long ;  foe  soon  the  faithless  wood, 
Strain'd  from  the  root,  resign'd  him  to  the  flood. 
Plunging  ami  sputt'ring  as  his  arms  he  spread, 
A  load  of  soil  camethuud'ringon  his  head, 
Slipt  from  the  bank  :  along  the  winding  shore, 
With  laughter  loud  he  heard  the  echoes  roar, 
When  from  the  lake  his  crooked  form  he  rearM : 
With  horrour  pale,  with  bloating  clay  besmear'd  : 
Then  clamb'ring  by  the  trunk,  in  sad  dismay, 
Which  half  immers'd  with  all  its  branches  lay, 
Confounded,  to  the  tents  he  sculk'd  along, 
Amid  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  throng. 

Now  cloth'd  in  public  view  the  heroes  stand, 
With  sceptres  grac'd,  the  ensi~ns  of  command. 
The  Cretan  monarch,  as  his  prize,  assumes 
The  polish'd helmet,  crown'd  with  waving  plumes, 
The  silver  mail,  the  buckler's  weighty  round, 
Tli'  embroider'd  belt,  with  golden  buckles  bound. 
The  second  prize  Laertes'  son  receiv'd, 
With  less  applause  from  multitudes  deceiv'd  ; 
The  first  he  could  have  purchas'd  ;  butdeclin'd 
And  yielded,  to  the  martial  maid  resign'd. 

Thus  they.     The  Thebans,  near  the  eastern 
Around  their  pyres"  in  silent  sorrow  wait :    [gate: 
Hopeless  and  sad  they  mourn'd  their  heroes  slain, 
The  best  and  bravest  on  their  native  plain. 
The  king  himself,  in  deeper  sorrow,  mourn'd ; 
With  rage  and  mingled  grief  his  bosom  burn'd. 
Like  the  grim  lion,  when  his  offspring  slain 
He  sees,  and  round  him  drawn  the  hunter's  train; 
Couch'd  in  the  shade  with  fell  intent  he  lies, 
And  glares  upon  the  foes  with  burning  eyes: 
Such  Creon  seem'd :  hot  indignation  drain' d 
Grief's  wat'ry  sources,  and  their  flow  restrain'd. 
Upon  a  turret  o'er  the  gate  he  stood, 
And  saw  the  Argives,  like  a  ;hady  wood, 
Extended  wide ;  and  dreading-  fraud  design'd, 
Still  to  the  plain  his  watchful  eyes  confin'd, 
Suspicious  from  his  hatred,  and  the  pow'r 
Of  restless  passions,  which  his  heart  devour: 
And  when  at  ev'n's  approach  the  host  retir'd, 
And  from  the  labours  of  the  day  respir'd, 
Within  the  walls  he  drew  his  martial  pow'rs, 
And  kept  with  strict  est  watch  the  gates  and  tow'rs 
Soon  as  the  night  possess'd  th'  ethereal  plain, 
And  o'er  the  nations  stretch'd  her  silent  reign, 
The  guards  were  plac'd,  and  to  the  gentle  sway 
Of  sleep  subdu'd,  the  weary  warriors  lay. 
Tydides  only  wak'd,  by  anxious  care 
Distracted,  still  he  mourn'd  his  absent  fair, 
Deeming  her  lost;  his  slighted  counsel  mov'd 
Lasting  resentment,  and  the  truce  approv'd : 
Contending  passions  shook  his  mighty  frame; 
As  warring  winds  impel  the  ocean's  strea'm, 
When  south  and  east  with  mingled  rage  contend 
And  in  a  tempest  on  the  deep  descend  : 
Now,  stretch'd  upon  the  couch,  supine  he  lay; 
Then,  rising  anxious,  wish'd  the  morning  ray. 
Impatient  thus,  at  last,  his  turbid  mind, 
By  various  counsels  variously  inclin'd, 
The  chief  address'd :  "  Or  shall  I  now  recall 
Th'  Etolian  warriors  from  the  Thebau  wall  j 
Obey  the  warning  by  a  goddess  giv*n, 
N,or  slight  her  counsel  dictated  from  Heav'n? 


Or  shall  I  try,  by  one  deciding  blow, 

The  war  at  once  to  end,  and  crush  the  foe? 

This  pleases  most ;  nor  shall  the  voice  of  fame 

The  daring  deed,  in  after  ages,  blame. 

No  truce  1  swore,  but  shun'd  it,  and  removed, 

Alone  dissenting  while  the  rest  approv'd. 

Soon  as  the  morn,  with  early  light  reveal'd. 

Has  call'd  the  1  heban  warriors  to  the  field ; 

Against  the  town  I'll  lead  my  martial  pow'rs, 

And  fire  with  flaming  brands  her  hated  tow'rs: 

The  bane  of  Greece,  whence  dire  debate  arise 

To  bid  the  peaceful  nations  first  be  foes ;   ' 

Where  Tydeus  fell,  and  many  heroes  more, 

Banish'd  untimely  to  the  Stygian  shore. 

The  public  voice  of  Greece  for  vengeance  calls  ; 

And  shall  applaud  the  stroke  by  which  she  falls." 

He  purpos'd :   but  the  gods,  who  honour  right 

Deny'd  to  treason  what  is  due  to  might. 

When  from  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  fair, 
The  Theban  warriors  to  the  woods  repair, 
Fearless,  unann'd  ;  with  many  a  harness'd  wain, 
The  woody  heights  were  crowded  and  the  plain, 
Tydides  saw ;  and,  issuing  from  his  tent, 
In  arms  compleat,  to  call  his  warriors,  went. 
Their  leader's  martial  voice  the  soldiers  heard 
Each  in  his  tent,  and  at  the  call  appear'd 
In  shining  arms.     De'iphobus  began, 
For  virtue  fam'd,  a  venerable  man. 
Him  Tydeus lov'd  ;  and  in  his  faithful  hand 
lad  plac'd  the  sceptre  of  supreme  command, 
'o  rule  the  state ;  when,  from  his  native  tow'rs, 
'o  Thebes  the  hero  led  his  martial  pow'rs  ; 
lis  son,  an  infant,  to  his  care  resign'd, 
Vith  sage  advice  to  form  his  tender  mind, 
'he  hero  thus:  "  Illustrious  chief !  declare 
What  you  intend,  and  whither  point  the  war. 
^he  truce  commenc'd,  you  cannot,  and  be  just, 
^he  Thebans  now  assault,  who  freely  trust 
To  public  faith  engagM  :  unarm'd  they  go 
Far  through  the  woods  and  plains,  nor  fear  a 

foe." 

His  leader's  purpose  thus  the  warrior  try'd; 
And,  inly  vex'd,  Tydides  thus  reply'd : 
'  Father  !  thy  words  from  ignorance  proceed ; 
The  truce  1  swore  not,  nor  approv'd  the  deed. 
The  rest  are  hound,  and  therefore  must  remain 
Ling'ring  inactive  on  this  hostile  plain  : 
The  works  of  war  abandon'd,  let  them  shed 
Their  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead : 
Or  aim  the  dart,  or  hurl  the  disk  in  air ; 
Some  paltry  presents  shall  the  victors  share. 
Warriors  we  came,  in  nobler  strife  to  dare  ; 
To  fight  and  conquer  in  the  lists  of  war; 
To  conquer  Thebes :  and  Jove  himself  ordains, 
With  wreaths  of  triumph,  to  reward  our  pains. 
Wide  to  receive  us  stand  the  Theban  gates  j 
A  spacious  entry,  open'd  by  the  fates, 
To  take  destruction  in ;   their  turrets  stand 
Defenceless,  and  expect  the  flaming  brand. 
Now  let  us  snatch  th'  occasion  while  we  may, 
Years  waste  in  vain  and  perish  by  delay, 
That,  Thebes  o'erthrown,  our  tedious  toils  may 

cease, 

And  we  behold  our  native  walls  in  peace." 
Tydides  thus :  the  ancient  warrior  burns 
With  indignation  just,  and  thus  returns: 
"  O  son !  unworthy  of  th'  illustrious  line 
From  which  you  spring :  your  sire's   reproach 
and  mine ! 
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Did  I  e'er  teach  you,  justice  to  disclaim  ; 
And  steal,  by  treachery,  dishonest  fame  ? 
The  truce  subsists  with  all  the  rest ;  are  we 
Alone  excepted,  unengaged  and  free  ? 
Why,  warriors  !  donotthenthesehostiletow'rs, 
Against  us,  send  at  ouce  their  martial  pow'ro 
And  are  we  sate,  but  that  the  treaty  stands, 
And  from  unequal  force  protects  our  bands  ? 
In  this  our  foes  confide  ;  the  dead  they  burn, 
And  mix  with  tears  their  ashes  in  the  urn. 
Their  tow'rs  defenceless, and  theirgates  unbarr'd 
Shall  we  with  wrongs  their  confidence  reward  ? 
No  ;    though   each  warrior   of    this  num'rou 

band 

Should  yield  lo  execute  what  you  command; 
Yet  would  not  I,  obedient  to  thy  will, 
Blot  my  long  labours  with  a  deed  so  ill. 
Whatever  hard  or  dang'rous  you  propose, 
Though  old  and  weak,  I  shun  not,  nor  oppose: 
But  what  the  gods  command  us  to  forbear, 
The  prudent  will  avoid,  the  bravest  fear.'' 
He  said  ;  and  to  the  ground  his  buckler  flung ; 
On  the  hard  soil  the  brazen  orbit  rung: 
The  rest,  approving,  dropt  upon  the  field 
Hjs  pond'rous  jav'lin,  each,  and  shining  shield. 
The  warlike  son  of  Tydeus  straight  resign'd, 
To  dire  disorder,  all  his  mighty  mind, 
And  sudden  wrath ;  as  when  the  troubled  air, 
From  kindled  lightning,  shines  with  fiery  glare : 
With  fury  so  inflara'd,  the  hero  burn'd, 
And  frowning  to  Deinhobus  return'd :  [aim, 

"  I  know  thee,  wretch  !  and  mark  thy  constant 
To  teach  the  host  their  leader  thus  to  blame. 
Long  have  I  borne  your  pride  -r  your  rev'rend 
age,  [rage  : 

A  guardian's    name,    suppress'd    my  kindling 
But  to  protect  your  insolence,  no  more 
Shall  these  avail,  and  skreen  it  as  before." 
He  said  ;  and  more  his  fury  to  provoke, 
Replying  thus,  Jthe  aged  warrior  spoke  : 
"  Vain  youth !    unmov'd  thy  angry  threats   I 

hear; 

When  tyrants  threaten,  slaves  alone  should  fear : 
To  me  is  ev'ry  servile  part  unknown, 
To  glory  in  a  smile,  or  fear  a  frown. 
Your  mighty  sire  \  knew  by  council  rul'd  ; 
His  fiercest  transports  sober  reason  cool'd. 
But  wild,  and  lawless,  like  the  stormy  wind, 
,  The  sport  of  passion,  impotent,  and  blind, 
The  desp'rate  paths  of  folly  you  pursue, 
And  scorn  instruction  with  a  lofty  brow  : 
Yet  know,  proud  prince  !  my  purpose  I  retain, 
And  see  thy  threat'ning  eye-balls  roll  in  vain: 
Never,  obsequious  to  thy  mad  command, 
Against  the  foe  I'll  lift  a  hostile  hand; 
Till,  righteously  fulfill'd,  the  truce  expire 
Which  Heav'n  has  witness'd  and  the  sacred  fire." 
He  said  ;  and,  by  his  sharp  reproaches  stung, 
With  sudden  hand,  his  lance  the  hero  flung: 
Top  sure  the  aim  ;   his  faithful  friend  it  found, 
And  open'd  in  his  side  a  deadly  wound  : 
Stagg'ring  he  fell ;  and,  on  the  verge  of  death, 
In  words  like  these  resign'd  his  parting  breath  : 
"  O  Diomed,  my  son  !   for  thee  I  fear  : 
Sure  Heav'n  is  angry,  and  its  vengeance  near : 
For  whom  the  gods  distinguish  by  their  hate, 
Themselves  are  made  the  ministers  of  fate ; 
Far  from  their  side,  the  destin'd  victims  drive 
Their  friends  intent  to  succour  aud  retrieve, 


Ere  yet  their  vengeance  falls,  the  powers  invoke^ 
While  uniriflicted  hangs  the  fatal  stroke  : 
And  rule  the  transports  of  your  wrath,  lest  fear 
Make  sound  advice  a  stranger  to  your  ear." 
Speaking  he  dy'd  ;  his  gen'rous  spirit  fled 
To  mix  with  heroes  in  th'  Elysian  shade. 

Amaz'd,  at  first,  th'  Etolian  warriors  stood; 
No  voice,    no   action,    through  the    wand'riny 

crow'd ; 

Silent  they  stood,  like  rows  of  forest  trees, 
When  Jove's  dread  thunder  quells  the  summer 
But  soon  on  ev'ry  side  a  tumult  rose,      [breeze: 
loud  as  the  ocean  when  a  tempest  blows ; 
Disorder  wild  the  mingling  ranks  confounds, 
The  voice  of  sorrow  mix'd  with  angry  sounds. 
On  ev'ry  side  against  the  chief  appears 
A  brazen  bulwark  rais'd  of  shields,  and  spears, 
Fast  closing  round.     But  from  his  thigh  he  drew 
His  shining  blade,  and  on  the  phalanx  flew ; 
With    gesture  fierce  the    threat'ning  steel   he 

wav'd ; 

But  check'd  its  fury,  and  the  people  sav'd : 
As  the  good  shepherd  spares  his  tender  flock, 
And  lightens,  when  he  strikes,  the  falling  crook. 
The  crowd  dividing  shunn'd  the  hero's  ire  ; 
As  from  a  lion's  rage  the  swains  retire, 
When,  dreadful  o'er  the  mangled  prey  he  stands, 
By  brandish'd  darts  unaw'd  and  flaming  brands. 

And  now  the  flame  of  sudden  rage  supprest. 
Remorse  and  sorrow  stung  the  hero's  breast. 
Distracted  through  the  scatt'ring  crowd  he  went, 
And  sought  the  dark  recessesof  his  tent ; 
He  enter'd  :  but  the  menial  servants,  bred 
To  wait  his  coming,  straight  with  horrour  fled. 
Against  the  ground  he  dash'd  his  bloody  dart ; 
And  utter'd  thus  the  swellings  of  his  heart : 

Why  fly  my  warriors  ?    why  the  menial  train, 
Who  joy'd  before  to  meet  me  from  the  plain, 
Why  shun  they  now  their  lord's  approach;  nor, 

bring, 

To  wash  my  bloody  hands,  tfaecleansing  spring*. 
Too  well,  alas  !  my  fatal  rage  they  know, 
To  them  more  dreadful  now  than  to  the  foe  ; 
Vo  enemy,  alas  !  this  spear  has  stain'd ; 
With  hostile  gore  in  glorious  battle  drain'd : 
VTy  guardian's  blood  it  shows,  whose  hoary  hairs 
Still  watch'd  my  welfare  with  a  father's  cares. 
Thou  pow'r  supreme !  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey  ! 
f  wis^  and  good,  why  did  thy  hand  impart 
So  fierce  an  impulse  to  this  bounding  heart  ?: 
Jy  fury  rul'd  and  impotent  of  mind, 
STo  awe  restrains  me,  and  no  tie  can  bind : 
lence,  by  the  madness  of  my  rage  o'erthrown^ 
VI  y  father's  friend  liesmurder'd,  and  my  own." 
io  said ;  and,  yielding  to  his  fierce  despair, 
ith  bpth  his  bauds  he  rent  his  rootrdhair ; 
,nd  where  his  locks  in  shining  ringlets  grew, 
.  load  of  ashes  from  the  hearth  he  threw, 
tolling  in  dust :   but  now  around  the  slain 
iis  warriprs  stood  assembled  on  the  plain  ;. 
""or  total  insurrection  ripe  they  stood ; 
'heir  angry  murmurs  rose  to  tumult  loud. 

Ulysses  soon  the  dire  disorder  heard  ; 
.nd  present  to  explore  the  cause  appear'd  : 
'ha hero  came,  and,  'midst  the  warriors  found 
ieiphobusextended  on  the  ground. 
\  flood  of  sorrow  started  to  his  eyes, 
ut  soon  he  check'd  each  symptom  of  surprise. 
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tyith  prudent  care ;  while  pressing  round  the 

chief 

Each  strove  to  speak  the  universal  grief : 
Their  mingled  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook ; 
Like  the  sharp  reeds  along  some  winding  brook, 
When  through  the  leafless  woods  the  north  wind 

blows, 

Parent  of  ice  and  thick  descending  snows  : 
Now  fell  revenge  had  bath'd  in  streams  of  blood, 
And  pow'r  in  vain  her  desp'rate  course  withstood : 
But  Ithacus,  well  skill'd  in  ev'ry  art 
To  fix,  or  change  each  purpose  of  the  heart, 
Their  stern  decrees  by  soft  persuasion  broke  ; 
And  answ'ring,  thus  with  prudent  purpose  spoke  : 
"  Warriors !    your   gen'rous   rage    approve    I 

must ;   * 

Dire  was  the  deed  ;  the  purpos'd  vengeance  just; 
But,  when  the  kings  in  full  assembly  sit, 
To  them  the  crime,  and  punishment  commit : 
For  rash  procedure  wrongs  the  fairest  cause  ; 
And  privatejustice  still  insults  the  laws. 
Now  to  your  tents  your  shields  and  lances  bear; 
Theseus  expects  us,  and  the  hour  is  near  : 
The  altars  flame ;  the  priests  in  order  stand, 
With  sacrifice,  to  hallow  ev'ry  band  : 
But  to  the  covert  of  a  tent  convey, 
^av'dfrom  the  scorching  winds  and  solar  ray, 
These  dear  remains ;  till  Theseus  has  decreed 
Distinguish'd  obsequies  to  grace  the  dead." 
The  hero  thus  ;  and,  from  his  shoxtlders,  threw 
The  regal  cloak  of  gold,  and  shining  blue  ; 
Which  o'er  the  slain,  with    prudent  care,   he 

spread, 

His  ghastly  features,  from  the  crowd,  to  shade. 
Thrice  to  his  eyes  a  flood  of  sorrow  came ; 
Thrice  on  the   Drink  he   check'd  the  gushing 

stream, 

In  act  to  flow ,  his  rising  sighs  supprest ; 
Patient  of  grief,  he  lock'd  it  in  his  breast. 
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To  sad  despair  th'  Etolian  chief  resign'd, 

And  dire  remorse,  which  stung  histortur'd  mind, 

From  early  dawn,  in  dust  extended  lay, 

By  all  abandon'd  till  the  setting  ray. 

'Twas  then  Cassandra  came  ;  and,  at  the  door, 

Thrice  call'd  her  lord  :  he  started  from  the  floor: 

In  sullen  majesty  his  chair  of  state, 

Full  in  the  midst  opposed  to  the  gate, 

The  hero  press'd  :  the  anxious  maid  drew  near, 

By  love  excited,  and  restrained  by  fear : 

Trembling  before  the  chief  she  stood ;  and  held 

A  bowl  of  wine  with  temp'ring  mixtures  quell'd; 

The  fragrant  juice  which  fam  'd  Thesprotia  yields 

The  vintage  of  her  cliffs,  and  sunny  fields. 

And  thus  :  "  Dread  lord  !   reject  not  with  disdain 

A  present  offer'd  by  a  humble  swain. 

This  bowl  receive,  of  gentle  force  to  charm. 

Distress,  and  of  its  rigour  g-ief  disarm. 

How  vain  to  grieve  for  ever  for  the  past  ? 

No  hour  recalls  the  actions  of  the  last : 

Nor  groans,  nor  sighs,  nor  streams  of  sorrow  shed 

From  their  long  slumber  can  awake  the  dead. 


When  death's  stern  pow'r  his  iron  sceptre  lavs 
}n  the  cold  lips,  the  vital  spirit  strays 
'o  worlds  unknown  :  and  can  the  dead  perceive 
'he  tears  of  friends  or  lovers  when  they  grieve?" 

To  sooth  his  passion,  thus  the  virgin  try'd  ; 
With  wonder,  thus  th'  Etolian  chief  reply'd  : 
'  Say  who  you  are;  who  thus  approach  my  seat, 
Jnaw'd  by  good  Deiphobus's  fate  ? 
When  all  avoid  my  presence,  nor  appear, 
3y  indignation  banish'd,  or  by  fear.  [bind 

What  is  thy  name  ?  what  deed  of  mine  could 
To  friendship  so  unchang'd  thy  constant  mind  ;  j 
"Itill  to  survive  the  horrour  of  a  crime, 
iVhose  colour  blots  the  registers  of  time  ?'* 

The  hero  thus.     Cassandra  thus  replies : 
'  Iphicles  is  my  name;  my  country  lies 
Where  Antirrihum's  rocky  shores  divide, 
Extended  in  the  deep,  th'  Ionian  tide. 
There  dwells  my  sire  possest  of  ample  store, 
[n  flocks  and  herds  and  gold's  refulgent  ore. 
Oeneus  his  name  ;  his  vessels  on  the  main, 
From  rich  Hesperia  waft-him  yearly  gain, 
And  that  fam'd  land,  whose  promontories  ruii 
Far  to  the  west,  beneath  the  setting  Sun  J 
Where  ev'ry  cliff  with  veins  of  silver  gleams, 
And  sands  of  gold  lie  glitt'ring  in  the  streams. 
In  Hymen's  sacred  ties  two  sons  he  bred, 
Me,  and  my  valiant  brother  Lycomed. 
The  youngest  I,  was  charg'd  his  flocks  to  keep  J 
My  brother  rul'd  his  galleys  on  the  deep. 
Once  as  he  left  Iberia's  wealthy  shore, 
With  Ueetic  fleeces  fraught  and  precious  ore  £ 
Phoenician  pirates  waited  on  the  strand, 
Whefe  high  Pachynus  stretches  from  the  land  ; 
In  that  fam'd  isle  where  jEtna  lifts  his  spires, 
With  smoke  obscure,  and  blows  his  sulph'rous 

fires. 

Behind  the  cliffs  conceal'd,  the  treach'rous  band 
Waited  the  Greeks  descending  on  the  strand : 
My  brother  there  with  twenty  youths  they  slew  ; 
Their  sudden  arrows  from  an  ambush  flew. 
Dire  was  the  deed ;  and  still  my  sorrows  stream, 
Whene'er  that  argument  of  woe  I  name, 
And  grief  prevails ;  but,  in  your  presence,  most; 
Yon  still  recall  the  brother  whom  I  lost : 
For  such  he  was  in  lineaments  of  face, 
In  martial  stature,  and  majestic  grace ; 
Though  less  in  ail ;    in  form  inferior  far; 
And  still,  though  valiant,  less  in  works  of  war. 
Hence,  deeply  rooted  in  my  constant  heart, 
You  challenge,  as  your  own,  a  brother's  part : 
And  I  alone,  of  all  the  host,  remain 
To  share  your  grief  and  suffer  in  your  pain." 

Thus  by  an  artful  tale,  the  virgin  strove 
To  shun  discov'ry,  and  conceal  her  love. 
Yet  still  her  looks,  her  gestures,  all  expres.«'rl 
The  maid  ;    her  love  in  blushes  stood  confessed* 
Tydides  saw ;  and  quickly,  to  his  thought, 
Each  circumstance  the  fair  Cassandra  brought. 
Silent  he  sat ;  and  fix'd  in  deep  surprise, 
Her  flushing  features  tnark'd  and  downcast  ey«i. 
He  thus  reply'd  :   "  The  native  truth  reveal ; 
And,  what  I  ask  you,  hope  not  to  conceal. 
Or  shall  I  credit  what  you  now  have  said  ; 
Oeneus  your  sire,  your  brother  Lycomed  ? 
Or  art  thou  she,   whose  beauty  first  did  move. 
Within  my  peaceful  breast,  the  rage  of  love  ?'i 
With  look  and  voice  severe,  the  hero  spoke. 
Aw'd  and  abash 'd,  the  conscious  yirgin  shouk  ; 
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She  dropt  the  silver  goblet  on  the  ground  ; 
The   fragrant   liquor  drench'd    the    pavement 

round, 

And  thtis  Tydides  with  a  frown  address'd : 
«'  Thy  art  is  useless,  and  the  truth  confess'd  j 
Nor  can  that  fair  disguise  of  martial  arms 
And  male  attire,  conceal  thy  fatal  charms. 
Those  eyes  I  see,  whose  soft  enchantment  stole 
My  peace,  and  stirr'd  a  tempest  in  my  sonl : 
By  their  mild  sight,  in  innocence  array'd, 
To  guilty  madness  was  my  heart  betray'd. 
Deiphobus  is  dead ;  his  mournful  ghost, 
Lamenting,  wanders  on  the  Stygian  coast ; 
And  blames  my  wrath.  Oh  !  that  the  Sun, which 

gave 

Light  to  thy  birth,  had  set  upon  thy  grave  ; 
And  he  had  liv'd  !  now  lifeless  on  the  plain 
A  corse  he  lies,  and  number'dwith  the  slain." 

The  hero  ended  thus  ;  with  melting  eye, 
The  virgin  turn'd,  unable  to  reply. 
In  sorrow  graceful,  as  the  queen  of  love 
Who  mourn'd  Adonis  in  the  Syrian  grove, 
Confounded  and  abash'd,  she  left  the  tent, 
And  thro'  the  host  in  silent  anguish  went, 
Far  to  the  left  ;  where,  in  a  lonely  wood, 
To  Ceres  built,  a  rural  temple  stood ; 
By  swains  frequented  once,  but  now  the  place 
Unsightly  shrubs  o'erspread  and  weeds  disgrace. 
Thither  Cassandra  went  ;  and  at  the  shrine, 
With  suppliant  voice  address'd  the  power  divine: 
•'  Hear  me,  dread  genius  of  this  sacred  grove  ! 
Let  my  complaints  thy  sov'reign  pity  move. 
To  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  thy  dome, 
With  heart  unstain'd,  and  guiltless  hands,  T  come: 
Love  is  my  crime  ;  and,  in  thy  rural  seat, 
From  infamy  I  seek  a  safe  retreat. 
By  blame  unmerited,  and  cold  neglect, 
"Banish'd  I  come ;  receive  me  and  protect  1 " 
She  pray'd,  and  ent'ring,  'gainst  a  pillar,  staid 
Her  lance  ;  and  on  the  floor  her  armour  laid. 
Then  falling  prostrate  pour'd  a  flood' of  tears, 
With  present  ills  oppress'd  and  future  fears. 

'Twas  then  the  herald  of  the  queen  of  love, 
Z'elotype,  descended  in  the  grove, 
By  Venus  sent ;  but  still  her  counsels  fail'd  j 
And  Pallas  with  superior  sway  prevail'd : 
The  phantom  enter'd,  and  assum'd  a  form, 
Pale  as  the  Moon  appearing  thro'  a  storm  j 
In  Amyclea's  shape  disguis'd  she  came  ; 
The  same  her  aspect,  and  her  voice  the  same. 
Cassandra  saw ;  a  sudden  horrour  froze 
Her  veins  ;  erect  her  parted  locks  arose, 
Stirr'd  from  the  root :  impatient  thus  the  maid, 
With  trembling  lips,  in  falt'ring  accents,  said  : 
•  "  My  lov'd,  my  honour'd  parent!  have  my  groans, 
From  death's  deep  slumber,  rous'd  thy  sacred 

bones: 

I  hop'd  that  nothing  could  your  peace  molest ; 
Nor  mortal  cares  disturb  eternal  rest; 
That  safe  for  ever  on  th'  Elysian  shore, 
You  heard  of  human  misery  no  more." 

Cassandra  thus ;  and  thus  the  Paphian  maid : 
"  Your  gen'rous  love,  my  child,  is  ill  repaid; 
Your  griefs  I  feel,  and  bear  a  parent's  part ; 
Tho*  blood  no  more  returns  to  warm  my  heart ; 
And  that,  which  first  your  mortal  being  bred, 
*   To  dustlies  mould'ring  in  its  earthy  bed. 
To  Calydon,  my  child,  with  speed  return ; 
Your  father  grieves ;  your  gay  companions  mourn; 


He  deems  y°u  'ost>  an'l  desp'rate  of  his  state, 
By  grief  subdu'd  invokes  his  linar'rinT!:  fate  : 
Incessant  tears  bedew  his  wrinkled  face, 
And  ashes  foul  his  hoary  locks  disgrace. 
Return,  return!  nor  let  misjudging  pride, 
With  further  errours,  strive  the  past  to  hide. 
Return,  once  more  to  bless  his  aged  eyes, 
Or,  by  your  guilty  stay  a  parent  dies, " 

She  ended  thus.     Her  arms  Cassandra  spread 
To  fold,  in  close  embrace,  the  parting  shade ; 
In  vain;  for,  starting  from  her  grasp,  it  flew, 
And,  gliding  thro'  the  shady  walks,  withdrew. 
The  virgin  now  awaits  the  rising  morn, 
With  purpose  fix'd  impatient  to  return  :  > 
And  when,  thro'  broken  clouds,  a  glimm'ringraV 
Of  early  dawn  foretold  approaching  day; 
The  spear  she  grasp'd,  and  on  her  temples plac'd 
The  golden  casque,  with  various  plumage  grac'd  ; 
Tydides'  gift;  when  in  the  ranks  of  fight 
The  brave  Clytander  sunk  beneath  his  might. 
The  gods  she  call'd  ;  and,  bending  to  the  ground, 
Their  aid  invok'd  with  reverence  profound. 
Then  left  the  dome;  and  where  Ismenus  strays, 
Winding  thro' -thickest  woods  his  wat'ry  maze, 
Her  way  pursu'd  :  a  hostile  band  drew  near; 
Their  tread  she  heard,  and  saw  their  armour 

clear ; 

Chief  of  the  Theban  youth ;  the  herds  they  drove, 
And  flocks  collected  from  the  hills  above. 
For  thus  the  Paphian  goddess  had  betray'd, 
To  hands  of  cruel  foes,  the  guiltless  maid. 

By  sudden  terrour  cbeck'd,  at  first  she  stood : 
Then  turn'd,  and  sought  the  covert  of  the  wood  ; 
Nor  so  escap'd :  her  glitt'ring  armour  shone, 
The  starry  helmet  and  the  lofty  cone, 
Full  to  the  glowing  east;  its  golden  rays 
Her  winding  flight  betray'd  thro'  all  its  maze. 
The  Thebans  saw ;  and,  rushing  'midst  the  shade 
With  shouts  of  triumph,-  seiz'd  the  trembling 
Amaz'd  and  pale,  before  the  hostile  band,  [maid. 
She  stood ;  and  dropt  the  jav'lin  from  her  hand. 
"  O  spare  my  life!"  she  cry'd,  "  nor  wealth,  nor 
To  purchase  in  the  works  of  war,  I  came,  [fame 
No  hate  to  you  I  bear,  or  Creon's  sway, 
Whose  sov'reign  will  the  sons  of  Thebes  obey: 
Me  hapless  friendship  hither  led,  to  share, 
With  Diomed,  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
I  now  return  and  quit  the  martial  strife, 
My  sire  to  succour  on  the  verge  of  life ; 
Who  crush'd  beneath  a  load  of  sorrow  bends, 
And  to  the  grave,  with  painful  steps,  descends. 
But  if  the  plea  of  pity  you  reject,  % 

The  stronger  ties  of  equity  respect : 
A  trace  we  swore;  Jove  witnesses  the  deed; 
On  him  who  breaks  it,  vengeance  will  succeed.1' 

Thus  as  the  virgin  spoke,  Phericles  ey'd 
The  arms  she  wore ;  and  sternly  thus  reply'd: 
"  Ill-fated  wretch  !  that  panoply  to  wear  ; 
The  same  my  brother  once  in  fight  did  bear; 
Whom  fierce  Tydides,  with  superior  might, 
O'erthrew  and  vanquish'd  in  the  ranks  of  fight. 
If  with  his  foe  my  brother's  spoils  you  shar'd, 
A  mark  of  love,  or  merited  reward  ; 
Prepare  to  yield  them  and  resign  thy  breath  ; 
To  vengeance  due:  Clytander  claims  thy  death." 

Frowning  he  spoke,  and  drew  his  shining  blade ; 
Beneath  the  lifted  steel,  th'  unhappy  maid 
Confounded  stoop'd  :  Mencetius  caught  the  stroke 
On  l)is  broad  shield ;  and  interposing  spoke:       ; 
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"  Brave  youth  !  respect  my  counsel,  and  suspend 
The  sudden  vengeance  which  you  now  intend. 
The  chiefs  of  Thebes,  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
In  full  assembly,  at  the  Cadmean  gate, 
A  monument  for  great  Leophron  rear ; 
His  name,  achievements,   and  descent  to  bear. 
Thither  let  this  devoted  youth  be  led, 
An  ofPrins  grateful  to  the  hero's  shade : 
Nor  shall  Clytander  less  the  deed  approve; 
Or  friendly  zeal  applaud,  and  feel  our  love  ; 
When  fame  shall  tell,  in  Pluto's  gloomy  reign, 
How  stern  Tydides  mourns  this  warriour  slain." 
Thus  ignorantly  they;  nor  knew  the  peace 
Of  happy  patriots,  when  their  labors  cease ; 
That  fell  revenge  and  life-consuming  hate 
Find  no  admittance,  to  molest  their  state. 

And  now  they  led  the  captive  cross  the  plain  ; 
Scarce  could  her  trembling  knees  their  load  sus 
tain; 

Thrice  had  her  falt'ring  tongue  her  sex  reveal'd, 
But  conscious  shame  oppos'd  it  and  conceal'd. 
Their  monarch  at  the  Cadmean  gate  they  found, 
In  mournful  state,  with  all  his  peers  around. 
Oblations  to  Leophroa's  mighty  shade, 
In  honey,  milk,  and  fragrant  wines  they  paid. 
And  thus  Lycaon's  son  address'd  the  king : 
"  A  grateful  ofPring  to  your  rites  we  bring. 
This  youth,  the  friend  of  Diomed,  we  found 
Clad  inthearmour  which  C'lytander  own'd; 
My  brother's  spoils,  by  Diomed  possest, 
When  his  keen  jav'lin  pierc'd  the  hero's  breast. 
Soon  had  my  rage  the  hostile  deed  repaid, 
With  vengeance  grateful  to  his  kindred  shade  j 
But  public  griefs  the  first  atonements  claim, 
And  heroes  of  a  more  distinguish'd  name. 
Leophron,  once  his  country's  pride  and  boast; 
Andremo.i  too,  the  bulwark  of  the  host, 
His  blood  demands ;  for  when  their  souls  shall 

know 

The  sweet  revenge,  in  Pluto's  shades  below, 
Pleas'd  with  our  zeal,  will  each  illustrious  ghost, 
With  lighter  footsteps,  press  th'  Elysian  coast." 

He  spoke;  the  princes  all  at  once  incline  ; 
The  rest,  with  shouts,  applaud  the  dire  design. 
An  altar  soon  of  flow'ry  turf  they  raise : 
On  ev'ry  side  the  sacred  torches  blaze : 
The  bowls,  in  shining  order,  plac'd  around  ; 
The  fatal  knife  was  whetted  for  the  wound. 
Decreed  to  perish,  stood  the  helpless  fair ; 
Like  some  soft  fawn,  when,  in  the  hunter's  snare 
Involv'd,  she  sees  him  from  his  seat  arise,  [cries: 
His  brandish'd  truncheon    dreads,  and  hears  his 
Silent  she  stands,  to  barb'rous  force  resign'd, 
In  anguish  soft,  dissolv'd  her  tender  mind. 
The  priests  in  order  ev'ry  rite  prepar'd; 
Her  neck  and  bosom,  for  the  blow,  they  bar'd ; 
Thehelmetloos'd,  the  buckled  mail  unbound, 
Whose  shining  circles  fehc'd  her  neck  around. 
Down  sunk  the  fair  disguise ;  and  full  to  sight 
The  virgin  stood,  with  charms  divinely  bright. 
The  comely  ringlets  of  her  flowing  hair, 
Such  as  the  wood-nymphs  wear,  and  Naiades  fair 
Hung  loose ;  her  middle  by  a  zone  embrac'd, 
Which  fix'd  the  floating  garment  round  her  waist. 
Venus  herself  divine  effulgence  shed 
O'er  all  her  stature,  and  her  lovely  head ; 
Such  as  in  spring  the  coloui°d  blossoms  show, 
When  on  their  op'ning  leaves  the  zephyrs  blow : 
Amazement  seiz'd  the  chiefs ;  and  all  around 


With  murmurs  mix'd  the  wond'ring  crowds  re 
sound. 

Most  vote  to  spare :  the  angry  monarch  cries : 
"Ye  ministers,  proceed;  the  captive  dies. 
Shall  any  here,  by  weak  compassion  mov'd, 
A  capti\~  spare  by  stern  Tydides  lov'd  ?   [hand 
The  scourge  of  Thebes,  whose   wide-destroying 
Has  th'uin'd  our  armies  in  their  native  land, 
And  slain  my  son :  by  all  the  gods  I  swear, 
Whose  names,  to  cite  in  vain,  the  nations  fear, 
That  none,  he  loves,  shall  ever  'scape  my  rage: 
The  vulgar  plea  I  scorn,  of  sex,  or  age, 
Ev'n  she,  who  now  appears  with  ev'ry  grace 
Adorn'd,  each  charm  of  stature  and  of  face  : 
Ev'n  though  from  Venus  she  could  claim  the  prize, 
Her  life  to  vengeance  forfeited,  she  dies." 

Sternly  the  monarch  ended.     All  were  still, 
With  mute  submission  to  the  sov'reign  will : 
Lycaon's  valiant  son  except ;  alone 
His  gen'rous  ardour  thus  oppos'd  the  throne: 
"  Dread  sov'reign  !  listen  with  a  patient  ear, 
And  what  I  now  shall  offer,  deign  to  hear. 
When  first  by  force  we  seiz'd  this  captive  maid, 
The  truce  was  vi'lated,  our  faith  bet  ray 'd  ; 
And  justice,  which,  in  war  and  peace,  prevails 
Alike,  and  weighs  their  deeds  with  equal  scales, 
Her  freedom  claims,  with  presents  to  atone 
For  what  our  rage  perfidiously  has  done: 
Let  us  not,  now,,  to  further  wrongs  proceed; 
But  fear  the  curse  for  perjury  decreed." 

Phericles  thus :  and,  with  a  stern  regard, 
His  indignation  thus  the  king  declar'd : 
"  Vain  giddy  youth !  forbear  with  factious  breath, 
To  rouse  my  justice  to  pronounce  thy  death : 
In  opposition,  first  of  all  you  move, 
While  others  hear  in  silence,  and  approve. 
Your  bold  presumption  check,  and  learn  to  dread 
My  vengeance  thunder'd  on  your  wretched  head." 

Frowning  he  ended  thus :  his  threats  defy 'd, 
With  gen'rous  heat  Phericles  thus  reply'd: 
"  Princes !  attend,  and  trust  my  words  sincere  ; 
The  king  I  honour,  and  his  will  revere, 
When  truth  gives  sanction  to  his  just  commands, 
No  common  right  in  opposition  stands: 
Yet  gen'rous  minds  a  principle  retain, 
Which  promises  and  threats  attempt  in  vain, 
Which  claims  dominion,  by  the  gods  imprest, 
The  love  of  justice  in  the  human  breast: 
By  this  inspir'd,  against  superior  might, 
f  rise  undaunted  in  the  cause  of  right. 
AnJ  now,  by  all  th'  avenging  gods,  I  swear, 
Whose  names,  to  cite  in  vain,  the  nations  fear ; 
That  no  bold  warrior  of  the  Theban  bands, 
This  maid  shall  violate  with  hostile  hands ;  [wield, 
While  these  my  arms  have  force  the  lance    to 
And  lift  in  her  defence  this  pond'rous  shield, 
Not  ev'n  the  king  himself,  whose  sov'reign  sway 
The  martial  sons  of  sacred  Thebes  obey." 

He  said ;  and,  by  his  bold  example  fir'd, 
Twelve  warriors  rose,  with  equal  zeal  inspir'd. 
With  shining  steel  the  altar  they  surround, 
The  fire  now  flaming,  and  the  victim  crown'd. 
On  ev'ry  side  in  wild  disorder  move 
The  thick  compacted  crouds  :   as  when  a  grove, 
Rock'd  by  a  sudden  whirlwind,  bends  and  strains 
From  right  to  left,  along  the  woodland  plains  : 
Fell  discord  soon  had  rag'd,  in  civil  blood, 
With  wide  destruction  not  to  be  withstood ; 
For  from  his  seat  the  angry  monarch  sprung, 
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And  lifted,  for  the  blow,  the  sceptre  hung: 
But  'midst  the  tumult  Clytophon  appear'd, 
Approv'd  for  wisdom,  and  with  rev'rence  heard. 
Straight,  by  the  robe,  the  furious  chief  he  seiz'd, 
And  thus,  with  sage  advice,  his  wrath  appeas'd : 
"  Hear,mighty  prince!  respect  the  words  of  age, 
And  calm  the  wasteful  tempest  of  thy  rage ; 
The  public  welfare  to  revenge  prefer, 
For  nations  suffer  when  their  sov'reigns  err. 
It  ill  becomes  us  now,  when  hostile  pow'rs 
With  strictest  siege  invest  our  stait'ned  tow'rs ! 
It  ill  becomes  us  thus,  with  civil  arms, 
To  wound  the  state,  and  aggravate  our  harms. 
Hear,  all  ye  princes !  what  to  me  appears 
A  prudent  counsel,  worthy  of  your  ears : 
Let  us  inquire,  if  in  our  hands  we  hold 
A  life  esteem'd  by  Diomed  the  bold : 
If,  in  his  breast,  those  tender  passions  reigrt, 
Which  charms  like  these  must  kindle  and  main- 
Our  mandates  freely  to  his  tent  we  send,     [tain; 
For  to  our  will  his  haughty  soul  must  bend : 
Nor  dares  he,  while  the  Theban  walls  enclose 
A  pledge  so  dear,  invade  us  or  oppose  ; 
But  must  submit,  whenever  we  require, 
Or  with  his  pow'rs  to  aid  us,  or  retire." 

He  said;  the  monarch  painfully  supprest 
His  burning  rage,  and  lock'd  it  in  his  breast. 
He  thus  reply'd:  "Thy  prudent  words  inspire 
Pacific  councils,  and  subdue  mine  ire : 
But  if  in  peace  I  rul'd  the  Theban  state, 
Nor  hostile  armies  thunder'd  at  my  gate ; 
They  had  not  dar'd,  with  insolence  and  spite, 
My  purpose  to  oppose  and  scorn  my  might." 
He  said,  and  to  his  seat  again  retir'd; 
While  sudden  transport  ev'ry  breast  in'spir'd ; 
As  swains  rejoice,  when,  from  the.  troubled  skies, 
By  breezes  swept,  a  gathered  tempest  flies  ; 
With  wish'd  return  the  Sun  exerts  his  beams 
To  cheer  the  woods  and  gild  the  shining  streams. 
Mean  while  the  sou  of  Tydeus,  through  the 

plain, 

With  wishing  eyes,  Cassandra  sought  in  vain ; 
At  ev'ry  leader  of  the  bands  inquir'd; 
Then,  sad  and  hopeless,  to  his  tent  retir'd. 
'Twas  then  his  grief  the  bonnds  of  silence  broke, 
And  thus  in  secret  to  himself  he  spoke : 
"Me  sure,  of  all  men's  sons,  the  gods  have  curst 
With  their  chief  plagues,  the  greatest  and  the 

worst ; 

Doom'd  to  disasters,  from  my  earliest  hour; 
Not  wise  to  shun  nor  patient  to  endure. 
From  me  the  source,  unnumber'd  ills  proceed 
To  all  my  friends ;   Deiphobus  is  dead  ! 
His  soul  excluded  seeks  the  nether  skies, 
And  wrong'd  Cassandra  from  my  presence  flies. 
Me  surely,  at  my  birth,  the  gods  design'd 
Their  rod  of  wrath,  to  scourge  the  human  kind ; 
For  slaughter  fonn'd,  with  brutal  fury  brave, 
prompt  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  save. 
How  could  my  madness   blame  thee,   gen'rous 

maid  ! 

And,  with  my  crime,  thy  innocence  upbraid  ? 
Deiphobus  is  fall'n !  but  not  by  thee  ; 
Thy  only  fault,  alas  !    was  love  to  me  ; 
For  this,  in  plated  steel  thy  limbs  were  dress'd, 
A  weighty  shield  thy  tender  arm  oppress'd  : 
For  this,  thou  didst  to  hostile  fields  repair, 
And  court  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair; 


Patient  above  thy  sex!  an  ill  reward, 
Blame  and  unjust  reproach,  was  all  you  shar'd. 
By  my  unkindness  banish'd,  now  you  roam, 
And  seek,  through  paths  unknown,  your  distant 

home: 

To  mountain  wolves  expos'd,  a  helpless  prey, 
And  men  unjust  more  terrible  than  they. 
Save  her,  ye  gods!   and  let  me  stand  the  aim 
Of  Jove's  all-dreaded  bolt.and  scorching  flame." 

Thus  plain'd  the  hero  till  the  setting  ray 
Withdrew,  and  ev'ning  shades  expell'd  the  day; 
Then  in  his  tent,  before  his  lofty  seat, 
Appear'd  a  herald  from  the  Theban  state ; 
The  hero's  knees,    with   trembling  hands,  he 

pressed, 

And  with  his  message  thus  the  chief  address'd : 
*'  Hear,  mighty  prince!  the  tidings  which  I  bring, 
From  Thebes  assembled,  and  the  Theban  king* 
An  armed  warriourof  your  native  train, 
At  early  dawn,  was  seiz'd  upon  the  plain. 
What  others  did,  forgive,  if  1  relate  ; 
Creon  commands  me  and  the  Theban  state. 
A  fairer  youth,  in  martial  arms,  ne'er  came 
To  court  bright  honour  in  the  fields  of  fame. 
A  casque  of  polish'd  steel  his  temples  press'd, 
The  golden  cone  with  various  plumage  dress'd  ; 
A  silver  mail  embrac'd  his  body  round, 
And  greaves  of  brass  his  slender  ancles  bound : 
To  Thebes  well  known  the  panoply  he  wore, 
The  same,  which  once,    renown'd    Clytandef 

bore. 

Our  warriors  dragg'd  him  to  theCadmean  gate, 
Where  Creon,  with  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
Assembled  sat;   the  trembling  captive -stood, 
With  arms  surrounded,  and  th*  insulting  crowd. 
'  O  spare  my  life  !'   he  cry 'd,    'nor  wealth,    nor 
To  purchase  in  the  works  of  war,  I  came,   [fame 
No  hate  to  you  I  hear,  or  Creon 's  sway, 
Whose  sov'reign  will  the  sons  of  Thebes  obey. 
Me  luckless  friendship  hither  led,  to  share, 
With  Diomed,  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
I  now  return,  and  quit  the  martial  strife, 
My  sire  to  succour  on  the  verge  of  life ; 
Wliose  feeble  age  the  present  aid  demands, 
And  kind  assistance  of  my  filial  hands.' 
His  words  inclin'd  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
And  some  their  gen'rous  sympathy  exprest : 
But  others,  nothing  mov'd,  his  guiltless  head 
With  threats  demanded,  to  avenge  the  dead  : 
And  thus  the  king :    '  My  countrymen,  attend  ! 
In  this,  let  all  your  loud  contention  end  : 
If  Diomed,  to  save  this  valu'd  life, 
The  field  r.bandons  and  the  martial  strife  ; 
The  captive  safe,  with  presents,  I'll  restore, 
Of  brass,  and  steel,  and  gold's  refulgent  ore : 
But  if  these  terms  the  haughty  chief  shall  slight. 
And  for  the  Argives  still  exert  his  might ; 
Before  our  hero's  tombs,  this  youth  shall  bleed. 
To  please  the  living,  and  avenge  the  dead.' 
His  sentence  all  approv'd ;  and  to  your  ear, 
As"  public  herald,  I  the  message  bear ; 
Arid  must  your  answer  crave,  without  delay; 
Creon  and  Thebes  already  blame  my  stay." 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  contending  passions  strove. 
With  force oppos'd,  the  hero's  sou i  to  move; 
A?  shifting  winds  impel  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  sway  the  reeling  waves  from  side  to  side : 
Rage  dictated  revenge ;  but  tender  fear, 
From  love  and  pity,  waru'd  him  to  forbear; 
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TJll,  like  a  lion,  fiercer  from  his  pain, 

These  words  broke  forth  in  wrath   and  high  dis 

dain : 

"  Go,  tell  your  tyrant,  that  he  tempts  a  soul 
Which  presents  cannot  win,  nor  threats  control 
Notform'd,  like  his,  to  mock  at  ev'ry  tie; 
With  perjury  to  sport,  and  Heav'n   defy. 
A  common  league  the  Argive  warriors  swore, 
And  seal'd  the  sacred  tie  with  wine  and  gore ; 
My  faith  was  plighted  then,  and  ne'er  shall  fail 
Nor  Creon's  arts,  to  change  me,  aught  avail. 
But  tell  him  loud,  that  all  the  host  may  hear, 
And  Thebes  through  all  her  warriors  learn  to 

fear, 

If  any,  from  himself,  or  by  command, 
The  captive  violates  with  hostile  hand ; 
That  all  shall  quickly  rue  the  guilty  deed, 
When,  to  requite  it,  multitudes  shall  bleed." 

Sternly  the  hero  ended,  and  resign'd, 
To  fierce  disorder,  all  his  mighty  mind. 
Already  in  his  thoughts,  with  vengeful  hands, 
He  dealt  destruction  'midst  the  Theban  bands, 
In  fancy  saw  the  tott'ring  turrets  fall, 
And  led  his  warriors  o'er  the  level'd  wall. 
Rous'd  with  the  thought,  from  his  high  scathe 

sprung; 

And  grasp' d  the  sword,  which  on  a  column  hung; 
The  shining  blade  he  balanc'd  thrice  in  air; 
His  lances  next  he  view'd,  and  armour  fair. 
When,  hanging  'midst  the  costly  panoply, 
A  scarf  embroider'd  met  the  hero's  eye, 
Which  fair  Cassandra's  skilful  hands  had  wrought, 
A  present  for  her  lord,  in  secret  brought, 
That  day,  when  first  he  led  bis  martial  train 
In  arms,  to  combat  on  the  Theban  plain,    [pose, 
As  some  strong  charm,  which  magic  sounds  corn- 
Suspends  a  downward  torrent  as  it  flows ; 
Checks  in  the  precipice  its  headlong  course, 
And  calls  it  trembling  upwards  to  its  source  : 
Such  seem'd  the  robe,  which,  to  the  hero's  eyes, 
Made  the  fair  artist  in  her  charms  to  rise. 
His  rage,  suspended  in  its  full  career, 
To  love  resigns,  to  grief  and  tender  fear. 
Glad  would  he  now  his  former  words  revoke, 
And  change  the  purpose  which  in  wrath  he  spoke; 
From  hostile  hands  his  captive  fair  to  gain, 
From  fate  to  save  her,  or  the  servile  chain : 
But  pride,  and  shame,  the  fond  design  supprest; 
Silent  he  stood,  and  lock'd  it  in  his  breast. 
Yet  had  the  wary  Theban  well  divin'd, 
By  symptoms  sure,  each  motion  of  his  mind  : 
With  joy  he  saw  the  heat  of  rage  suppress'd ; 
And  thus  again  his  artful  words  address'd.     [ear, 
"Illustrious  prince!  with  patience  bend  thine 
And  what  I  now  shall  offer,  deign  to  hear. 
Of  all  the  griefs,  distressful  mortals  prove, 
The  woes  of  friendship  most  my  pity  move. 
You  much  I  pity,  and  the  youth  regret, 
Whom  you  too  rigidly  resign  to  fate;. 
Expos'd  alone,  no  hope  of  comfort  near, 
The  scorn  and  cruelty  of  foes  to  bear. 
O  that  my  timely  counsel  might  avail, 
For  love,  and  sympathy,  to  turn  the  scale ! 
That  Thebes  releas'd  from  thy  devouring  sword, 
The  captive  honor'd,  and  with  gifts  restor'd, 
We  yet  might  hope  for  peace,  and  you  again 
Enjoy  the  blessings  of  your  native  reign." 

Insinuating  thus,  the  herald  try'd 
His  aim  to  compass  i  and  the  chief  reply 'd: 
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"  In  vain  you  strive  to  sway  my  constant  mind  ; 
I'll  not  depart  while  Theseus  stays  behind: 
Me  nothing  e'er,  to  change  iny  faii.h,  shall  move. 
By  men  attested,    and  the  gods  above : 
But  since  your  lawless  tyrant  has  detain'd 
Avalu'd  hostage,  treacherously  gain'd; 
And  dire  injustice  only  will  restore 
When  force  compels,  or  proffer'd  gifts  implore : 
A  truce  I  grant,  till  the  revolving  Sun, 
Twice  ten  full  circuits  of  hisjourney  run, 
From  the  red  ocean,  points  the  morning  ray, 
And  on  the  steps  of  darkness  pours  the  day : 
Till  then,  from  fight  and  council  I  abstain, 
Nor  lead  my  pow'rs  to  combat  on  the  plain  : 
For  this,  your  monarch  to  my  tent  shall  send 
The  captive,  and  from  injuries  defend. 
This  proffer  is  my  last ;  in  vain  will  prove 
All  your  attempts  my  fixed  mind  to  move : 
If  Thebes  accepts  it,  let  a  sign  declare, 
A  flaming  torch,  display'd  aloft  in  air, 
From  that  high  tow'r,  whose  airy  top  is  known 
By  trav'lers  from  afar,  and  marks  the  town  j 
The  fane  of  Jove :  but  if  they  shall  reject 
The  terms  I  send,  nor  equity  respect, 
They  soon  shall  feel  the  fury  of  mine  ire, 
In  wasteful  havoc,  and  the  rage  of  fire. " 

The  hero  thus ;  and  round  his  shoulders  flung 
A  shaggy  cloak,  with  vulgar  trappings  hung ; 
And  on  his  head  a  leathern  helmet  plac'd, 
A  boar's  rough  front  with  grisly  terrours  grac'd  ; 
A  spear  he  next  assum'd,  and  pond'rous  shield. 
And  led  the  Theban,  issuing  to  the  field. 
Amid  surrounding  guards  they  pass'd  unseen, 
For  night  had  stretch'd  her  friendly  shade  be- 
tween;  [knew; 

Till  nearer,  through  the  gloom,  the  gate  they 
The  herald  enter'd,  and  the  chief  withdrew : 
But  turning  oft  to  Thebes  his  eager  eyes, 
The  signal,  on  the  tow'r,  at  last  he  spies; 
A  flaming  torch,  upon  the  top,  expos'd, 
Its  ray  at  once  his  troubled  mind  compos'd  : 
Such  joy  he  felt,  as  when  a  watch-tow'r's  light, 
Seen  through  the  gloom  of  borne  tempestuous 
Glads  the  wet  mariner,  a  star  to  guide      [night. 
His  lab'ring  vessel,  through  the  stormy  tide. 
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Now  silent  night  the  middle  space  possest, 
Of  Heav'n,  or  journey'd  downwards  to  the  west  j 
But  Creon,  still  with  thirst  of  vengeance  fir'd. 
Repose  declin'd,  nor  from  his  toils  respir'd  j 
But  held  his  peers  in  council  to  debate 
Plans  for  revenge,  suggested  by  his  hate. 
Before  the  king  Dienices  appear'd  ; 
To  speak  his  tidings  sad,  the  hero  fear'd  ; 
Return'd  from  Oeta ;  thither  sent  to  call 
Alcides  to  protect  his  native  wall. 

And  Creon  thus :  "  Dienices !  explain 
Your  sorrow ;  are  our  hopes  of  aid  in  vain  ? 
Does  Hercules  neglect  his  native  soil ; 
While  strangers  reap  the  harvest  of  his  toil  ?^ 
We  from  your  silence  cannot  hope  success  ; 
But  further  ills  your  falling  tears  confess ; 
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1  mi"*  not  hope  to  see  his  safe  return. 

S«re,  if  he  liv'd,  he  had  not  come.the  last ; 

JJut  found  his  father  with  a  filial  haste. 

His  fate,  at  once,  declare,  you  need  not  fear, 

With  any  tale  of  grief,  to  wound  mine  ear, 

Proof  to  misfortune :  for  the  man,  who  knows  • 

The  whole  variety  of  human  woes, 

Can  stand  unmov'd  though  loads  of  sorrow  press; 

Practis'd  to  bear,  familiar  with  distress." 

The  monarch  question'd  thus :    and  thus  the 

youth : 

"  Too  well  thy  boding  fear  has  found  the  truth. 
Cleon  is  dead  ;  the  hero's  ashes  lie 
Where  Pelion's  lofty  head  ascends  the  sky. 
For  as,  on  Oeta's  top,  he  vainly  strove 
To  win  the  arrows  of  the  son  of  Jove  ; 
Compelling  Philoctetes  to  resign, 
The  friend  of  Hercules,  his  arms  divine ; 
The  insult  to  repel,  an  arrow  flew, 
And  from  his  heart  the  vital  current  drew : 
Prostrate  he  sunk ;   and  welling  from  the  wound, 
A  flood  of  gore  impurpled  all  the  ground." 

Thus  spoke  Dienices.    The  king  sn  pprest 
His  big  distress,  and  lock'd  it  in  his  breast : 
Sighing  he  thus  reply'd :  "  The  cause  declare, 
Which  holds  the  great  Alcides  from  the  war  j 
And  why  another  now,  the  bow  commands 
And  arrows,  sacred  from  his  mighty  hands. 
Nor  fear  my  valiant  son's  untimely  fate, 
With  all  its  weight  of  sorrow,  to  relate: 
AH  I  can  bear.     Against  my  naked  head, 
I  see  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  decreed  ; 
With  hostile  arms  beset  my  tott'ring  reign ; 
The  people  wasted,  and  my  children  slain. 
Attempts  prove  fruitless ;  ev'ry  hope  deceives ; 
Success  in  prospect,  disappointment  gives : 
With  swift  approach,  I  see  destruction  come ; 
But  with  a  mind  unmov'd,  I'll  meet  my  doom ; 
Nor  stain  this  war-worn  visage  with  a  tear, 
Since  all  that  Heav'n  has  purpos'd,  I  can  bear." 
The  monarch  thus  his  rising  grief  suppress'd j 
And  thus  the  peers  Dienices  address'd : 

"  Princes  of  Thebes  !   and  thou,  whose  sov'- 

reign  hand 

Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command  ! 
To  what  I  offer,  lend  an  equal  ear ;  [hear 

The  truth  I'll  speak,  and  judge  me  when  yoi 
If  Cleon,  by  my  fault,  no  more  returns, 
For  whom,  her  second  hope,  his  country  mourns 
No  doom  I  deprecate,  no  torture  fly, 
Which  justice  can  denounce,  or  rage  supply : 
But  if  my  innocence  appears,  I  claim 
Your  censure  to  escape,  and  public  blame. 

"From  Marathon  by  night  our  course  we  steer'c 
And  pass'd  Gerastus  when  the  day  appear'd ; 
Andros  we  saw,  with  promontories  steep, 
Ascend ;  and  Delos  level  with  the  deep. 
A  circuit  wide ;  for  where  Euripus  roars 
Between  Euboaa  and  the  Theban  shores, 
The  Argives  had  dispos'd  their  naval  train ; 
And  prudence  taught  to  shun  the  hostile  plain. 
Four  days  we  sail'd ;  the  fifth  our  voyage  ends, 
Where  Oeta,  sloping  to  the  sea,  descends. 
The  vales  I  search'd,  and  woody  heights  above, 
Guided  by  fame,  to  find  the  son  of  Jove ; 
With  Cleon  only  :  for  we  charg'd  the  band 
To  stay,  and  guard  our  vessel  on  the  strand. 
In  vain  we  search'd ;  but  when  the  lamp  of  day 
Approach' d  the  ocean  with  its  setting  ray, 
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cave  appear'd,  which  from  a  mountai 
h rough  a  low  valley,  look'd  into  the  deep, 
hither  we  turn'd  our  weary  steps,  and  found 
he  cavern  hung  »ith  savage  spoils  around  ; 
he  wolf's  grey  fur,  the  wild  boar'sshasrpy  hide, 
he  lion's  mane,  the  panther's  speckled  pride  : 
hese  signs  we  mark'd ;  and  knew  the  rocky  seat, 
ome  solitary  hunter's  wild  retreat, 
arther  invited  bjr  a  glimm'ring  ray, 
Vhich  through  the  darkness  shed  uncertain  day, 
n  the  recesses  of  the  cave  we  found 
'he  club  of  Hercules  ;  and  wrapt  around, 
Vhich,  seen  before,  we  knew,  the  lion's  spoils, 
'he  mantle  which  he  wore  in  all  his  toils. 
Unaz'd  we  stood ;  in  silence,  each  his  mind 
b  fear  and  hope  alternately  resign 'd  : 
•Vith  joy  we  hop'd  to  find  the  hero  near ; 
he  c(ub  and  mantle  found,  dispoa'd  to  fear, 
lis  force  invincible  in  tight  we  knew, 
.Vhich  nought  of  mortal  kind  could  e'er  subdue, 
utfear'd  Apollo's  might,  or  his  who  heaves 
he  solid  earth,  and  rules  the  stormy  waves. 
"  Pond'ring  we  stood  ;  when  on  the  roof  above, 
"he  tread  of  feet  descending  thro'  the  grove 
Which  crown'd  the  hollow  cliff,  amaz'd  we  heard; 
And  straight  before  the  cave  a  youth  appear'd. 
A  bleeding  buck  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
Ty'd  with  a  rope  of  twisted  rushes,  hung. 
fie  dropthis  burden  in  the  gsrte,  and  plac'd, 
Against  the  pillar'd  cliff,  his  bow  unbrac'd. 
'Twas  then  our  footsteps  in  the  cave  be  heard, 
And  thro'  the  gloom  our  shining  arms  appear'd. 
His  bow  he  bent ;  and  backwards  from  the  rock 
Eetir'd,  and,  of  our  purpose  quest'ning,  spoke ; 
'  Say  who  you  are,  who  seek  this  wild  abode, 
Thro'  desert  paths,  by  mortals  rarely  trod  ? 
If  just,  and  with  a  fair  intent  you  come, 
Friendship  expect,  and  safety  in  my  dome : 
But  if  for  violence,  your  danger  learn, 
And  trust  my  admonition  when  I  warn  : 
Certain  as  fate,  where'er  this  arrow  flies, 
The  hapless  wretch,  who  meets  its  fury,  dies : 
No  buckler  to  resist  its  point  avails,  [fails ; 

The  hammer'd  cuirass  yields,  the  breast-plate 
And  where  it  once  has  drawn-  the  purple  gore, 
No  charm  can  cure,  no  med'cine  health  restore.' 
"  With  threats  he  question'd  thus;  and  Cieon 

said: 

'  We  come  to  call  Alcides  to  our  aid ; 
.By  us  the  senators  of  Thebes  entreat 
The  hero,  to  protect  his  native  state : 
For  hostile  arms  invest  the  Theban  tow'rs : 
Famine  within,  without  the  sword,  devours. 
If  you  have  learn'd  where  Hercules  remains, 
In  mountain  caves,  or  hamlets  on  the  plains, 
Our  way  direct ;  for,  led  by  gen'ral  fame, 
To  find  him  in  these  desert  wilds  we  came.' 

"  He  spoke ;  and  Philoctetes  thus  again  : 
'  May  Jove,  for  Thebes,  some  other  aid  ordain; 
For  Hercules  no  more  exerts  his  might, 
Against  oppressive  force,  for  injur'd  right : 
Retir'd,  among  the  gods,  he  sits  serene, 
And  views,  beneath  him  far,  this  mortal  scenes 
But  enter  now  this  grotto,  and  partake 
What  I  can  offer,  for  the  hero's  sake  : 
With  you  from  sacred  Thebes  he  claim'd  his 

birth, 

For  god-like  virtue  fam'd  thro'  all  the  Earth  ; 
Thebes  therefore  and  her  people  still  shall  be, 
Like  fair  Tracbines  and  her  sons  to  me. 
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Enter ;  for  now  the  double  twilight  fails  ; 
And  o'er  the  silent  Earth  the  night  prevails: 
From  the  moist  vaihys  noxious  fogs  arise, 
To  wrap  the  r.>cky  heights,  and  shade  the  skies.' 
"  The  cave  we  entcr'd,  and  his  botany  shar'd  j 
A  rural  banquet  by  himself  prepar'd. 
But  s-ion  the  rage  of  th'rst  and  hunger  stay'd, 
My  mind  still  doubtful,  to  the  youth  I  said : 
*  Must  hapless  Thebes,  despa'ririg  and  undone, 
Want  the  assistance  of  her  bravest  son  ? 
The  hero's  fate  explain,  nor  grudge  mine  ear 
The  sad  assurance  of  our  loss  to  hear.' 
I  question'd  thus.     The  youth,  with  liorror  pale, 
Attempted  to  recite  an  awful  tale ; 
Above  the  fabled  woes  which  bards  rehearse, 
When  sad  Melpomene  inspires  the  verse, 
i      "  '  The  wife  of  Jove '  ( Pceonides  rep'y 'd) 
'  All  arts  in  vain  tj  crush  the  hero  try'd ; 
For  brighter  from  her  hate  his  virtue  burn'd ; 
And  disappointed  still,  the  goddess  mourn'd. 
His  ruin  to  effect  at  last  she  strove 
By  jealousy,  the  rage  of  injur'd  love. 
The  bane  to  Peianira's  breast  convey 'd, 
Who,  as  a  rival,  fcar'd  th*  Oechalian  maid. 
The  goddess  knew,  that,  jealous  of  her  lord, 
A  robe  she  kept  with  latent  poisons  stov'd ; 
The  centaur's  gift,  bequeath'd  her,  to  reclaim 
The  hero's  love,  and  light  his  dying  flame  ; 
If  e'er  devoted  to  a  stranger's  charms, 
He  stray 'd  inconstant,  fiom  her  widow'd  arms  ; 
But  giv'n  with  treacherous  intent  to  prove 
The  death  of  nature,  not  the  lifeof  love. 
Mad  from  her  jealousy,  the  charm  she  try'd ; 
His  love  to  change,  the  deadly  robe  apply 'd: 
And  guiltless  of  the  present  which  he  bore, 
Lychas  convey'd  it  to  Cenoemun's  shore : 
Where  to  the  pow'rs  immortal,  fjr  their  aid, 
A  grateful  hecatomb  the  hero  paid : 
When  favor'd  from  above,  his  arm  o'erthrew 
The  proud  Eurytus,  and  his  warriors  slew. 
The  venom 'd  rob>'  the  hero  took,  nor  fear'd 
A  gift  by  conjugal  respects  en*!ear'd  : 
And  straight  resign 'd  the  lion's  shaggy  spoils, 
The  mantle  which  he  wore  in  all  his  toils. 
No  sign  of  harm  the  fatal  present  shmv'd  ; 
Till  rous'd  by  heat  its  secret  venom  glow'd: 
Straight  on  the  flesh  it  seiz'd,  like  stiftest  glue, 
And  scorching  deep,  to  ev'ry  member  grew. 
Then  tearing  with  his  hands  th'  infernal  snare, 
His  skin  he  rent,  and  laid  the  muscles  bare ; 
While  streams  of  blood,  descending  from  the 

wound, 

Mix'd  with  the  gore  of  victims  on  the  ground. 
The  guiltless  Lychas,  in  his  furious  mood, 
He  seiz'd,  as  trembling  by  his  aide  he  stood  : 
Him,  by  the  slender  ancle  snatch'd,  he  swung ; 
And  'gainst  a  rocky  promontory  flung: 
Which,  from  the  dire  event,  his  name  retains ; 
Thro'  his  white    locks    itnpurpied  rush'd  the 

brains. 

Aw'd  by  the  deed,  his  desp'rate  rage  to  shun, 
Our  bold  companions  from  his  presence  run : 
I  too,  conceal'd  behind  .1  rock,  remain'd ; 
My  love  and  sympathy  by  fear  restnxn'd  : 
For  furious  'midst  the  sacred  fires  he  <rrrw; 
The  victims  scatter 'd,    and   the  hearths  o'er 
threw. 

Then  sinking  prostrate,  where  a  tide  of  gore 
From  oxen  slain  had  blackeu'd  all  tb«  shore, 


His  form  divine  he  roll'd  in  dust  and  blood  ; 
Mis  groans  the  hills  re-echo'd  and  the  flood. 
Then  rising  furious,  to  the  ocean's  streams 
fie  rush'd,  in  hope  to  quench  his  raging  flames  j 
Slut  burning  still  the  unextinguish'd  paiu, 
The  shore  he  left,  and  stretoh'J  into  the  main. 
galley  auchor'd  near  the  beach  we  found  ; 
tfer  curled  canvass  to  the  breeze  unbound  ; 
And  trac'd  his  desp'rate  course,  till  far  before 
We  saw  him  land  on  Oeta's  desert  shore. 
Towards  the  skies  his  furious  hands  he  rear'd, 
And  thus,  across  the  deep,  his  voice  we  heard  : 
"  '  Sov'reign    of  Heav'n  and  Earth  !    whose 

boundless  sway 

The  fates  of  men  and  mortaHhings  obey, 
.f  e'er  delighted  from  the  courts  above, 
[n  human  form  you  sought  Alcmene's  love; 
If  fame's  unchanging  voice  to  all  the  Earth, 
With  truth,  proclaims  you  au1  hor  of  my  birth  j 
Whence,  from  a  course  of  spotless  glory  run, 
Successful  toils  and  wreaths  of  triumph  won, 
Am  I  thus  wretched  ?  better  that  before 
Some  monster  fierce  had  drank  my  streaming 

gore; 

Or  crush'd  by  Cacus,  foe  to  gods  and  men, 
My  batter'd  brains  had  strew'd  his  rocky  den  j 
Than,  from  my  glorious  toils  and  triumphs  past, 
To  fall  subdu'<i  by  female  arts,  at  last. 
O  cool  my  boiling  blood,  ye  winds,  that  blow 
From  mountains  loaded  with  eternal  snow, 
And  crack  the  icy  cliffs :  in  vain !  in  vain ! 
Your  rigonr  cannot  quench  my  raging  pain  ! 
For  round  this  heart  the  furies  wave  their  brands, 
And  wring  my  entrails  with  their  burning  handa. 
Now  bending  ,'rom  the  skies,  O  wife  of  Jove! 
Enjoy  the  vengeance  of  thy  injur'd  love : 
For  fate,  by  me,  the  thund'rer's  guilt  atones; 
And,  punish'd  in  her  son,  A Icmene  groans : 
The  object  of  your  hate  shall  soon  expire; 
Fix'd  on  my  shoulders  preys  a  net  of  fire  j       . 
Whom  nor  the  toils  nor  dangers  could  subdue, 
By  false  Eurystheus  dictated  from  you  j 
Nor  tyrants  lawless,  .nor  the  monstrous  brood 
Which  haunts  the  destrt  or  infests  the  flood, 
Nor  Greece,  nor  all  the  barb'rous  climes  that  lie 
Where  Phoebus  ever  points  his  golden  eye ; 
A  woman  hath  o'erthrown  ! — ye  gods  !  I  yield 
To  female  arts,  unconquer'd  in  the  field. 
My  arms — alas  !  are  these  the  same  that  bow'd 
Anteus,  and  his  giant  force  subdu'd  ? 
That  dragg'd  Nemea's  monster  from  his  den  ? 
And  slew  the  dragon  in  his  native  fen  ? 
Alas!  alas!  their  mighty  muscles  fai1, 
While  pains  infernal  ev'ry  nerve  assail : 
Alas,  alas !   I  feel  in  streams  of  woe 
These  eyes  dissolve,  before  untaught  ia  flow. 
Awake  my  virtue,  oft  in  dangers  try'd, 
Patient  in  toils,  in  deaths  unterrify'd, 
Rouse  to  my  aid ;  nor  let  my  labours  past, 
With  fame  achiev'd,  be  blotted  by  the  last : 
Firm  and  unmov'd,  the  present  shock  endure; 
Once  triumph,  and  for  ever  rest  secure.' 

"  '  The  hero  thus;  and  grasp'd  a  pointed  rock 
With  both  his  arms,  which  straight  in  pieces 

broke, 

Crush'd  in  his  agony  :  then  on  his  breast 
Descending  pros!  rate,  further  plaint  snpprest. 
And  now  the  clouds,  in  dusky  volumes  spread, 
Had  darken'd  ail  the  mountains  with  their  shude: 
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The  winds  withhold   their  breath;  the  billows 
The  sky's  dark  image  on  the  deep  imprest,  [rest ; 
A  bay  for  shelter,  op'ning  in  the  strand, 
We  saw,  and  steer 'd  our  vessel  to  the  land. 
Then  mounting- on  the  rocky  beach  above, 
Thro'  the  thick  gloom,  descry'd  the  son  of  Jove. 
His  head,  declin'd  between  his  hands,  he  leau'dj 
His  elbows  on  his  bended  knees  sustain'd. 
Above  him  still  a  hov'ring  vapour  flew, 
Which,  from  his  boiling  veins,  the  garment  drew. 
Thro'  the  thick  woof  we  saw  the  fumes  aspire; 
Like  smoke  of  victims  from  the  sacred  fire, 
Compassion's  keenest  touch  my  bosom  thrill'd; 
My  eyes,  a  flood  of  melting  sorrow  fill'd: 
Doubtful  I  stood;  and  pond'ring  in  my  mind, 
By  fear,  and  pity,  variously  inclin'd, 
Whether  to  shun  the  hero,  or  essay, 
With  friendly  words,  his  torment  to  allay: 
When  bursting  from  above  with  hideous  glare, 
A  flood  of  lightning  kindled  all  the  air. 
From  Oeta's  top  it  rush'd  in  sudden  streams  ; 
The  ocean  redden'd  at  its  fiery  beams. 
Then,  bellowing  deep,  the  thunder's  awful  sound 
Shook  the  firm  mountains  and  the  shores  around. 
Far  to  the  east  it  roll'd,  a  length  of  sky; 
We  heard  Eubcea's  rattling  cliffs  reply. 
As  at  his  master's  voice  a  swain  appears, 
When  wak'd  from  sleep  his  early  call  he  hears, 
The  hero  rose;  and  to  the  mountain  turn'd, 
Whose  cloud-involved  top  with  lightning  burn'd, 
And  thus  his   sire  address'd ;     *  With  patient 
Thy  call  I  hear,  obedient  and  resign'd ;      [mind 
Faithful  and  true  the  oracle !  which  spoke, 
In  high  Dodona,  from  the  sacred  oak ; 
That  twenty  years  of  painful  labours  past, 
On  Oeta's  top  I  should  repose  at  last : 
Before,  involved,  the  meaning  lay  conceal'd  ; 
But  now  I  find  it  in  my  fate  reveal'd. 
Thy  sov'reign  will  I  blame  not,  which  denies, 
With  length  of  days,  to  crown  my  victories : 
1  hough  still  with  danger  and  distress  engag'd, 
For  injur'd  right  eternal  war  I  wag'd; 
A  life  of  pain,  in  barb'rous  climates,  led, 
The  Heav'ns  my  canopy,  a  rock  my  bed : 
More  joy  I've  felt  than  delicacy  knows, 
Or  all  the  pride  of  regal  pomp  bestows. 
Dread  sire !   thy  will  I  honour  and  revere, 
And  own  thy  love  with  gratitude  sincere, 
Which  watch'd  me  in  my  toils,  that  none  could 
To  raise  a  trophy  from  my  glory  lost :         [boast 
And  though  at  last,  by  female  arts,  o'ercome, 
And  unsuspected  fraud,  I  find  my  doom  ; 
There  to  have  fail'd,  my  honour  ne'er  can  shake, 
Where  vice  is  only  strong  and  virtue  weak.' 

"  '  He  said  ;  and  turning  to  the  cldudy  height, 
The  seat  of  thunder,  wrapt  in  sable  night, 
Firm  and  undaunted  trod  the  steep  ascent; 
An  earthquake  rock'd  the  mountain  as  he  went. 
Back  from  the  shaking  shores  retir'd  the  flood ; 
In  horror  lost,  my  bold  companions  stood, 
To  speech  or  motion  :  but  the  present  pow'r 
Of  love  i nspir'ci  me,  in  that  awful  hour ; 
With  trembling  steps,  I  trac'd  the  son  of  Jove  ; 
And  saw  him  darkly  on  the  steep  above,     [noise 
Through  the  thick  gloom.     The  thunder's  awful 
Ceas'd  ;  and  I  call'd  him  thus  with  feeble  voice: 
*  O  son  of  mighty  Jove !  thy  friend  await; 
Who  comes  to  comfort  thee,  or  share  thy  fate. 
In  ev*ry  danger  and  distress  before, 
His  part  your  faithful  Philoctetes  bore. 


0  let  me  still  attend  you,  and  receive 

The  comfort  which  a  present  friend  can  give, 
Who  come  obsequious  for  your  last  commands, 
And  tenders  to  your  need  his  willing  hands,' 

"  '  My  voice  he  heard;  and  from  the  mountain's 
Saw  me  ascending  on  the  steep  below.        [brow 
To  favour  my  approach  his  steps  he  stay'd ; 
And  pleas'd,  amidst  his  anguish,  smiling  said : 
'  Approach,  my  Philoctetes  !  Oft  I've  known 
Your  friendly  zeal  in  former  labours  shown  : 
The  present,  more  than  all,  your  love  proclaims, 
Which  braves  the  tbund'rer's  bolts   and  volley'd 

flames ; 

With  daring  step,  the  rocking  earthquake  treads, 
While  the  firm  mountains  shake  their  trembling 

heads. 

As  my  last  gift,  these  arrows,  with  the  bow, 
Accept ;  the  greatest  which  1  can  bestow  j 
My  glory  all  my  wealth ;  of  pow'r  to  raise 
Your  name  to  honour  and  immortal  praise  ; 
If  for  wrong'd  innocence  your  shafts  shall  fly, 
As  Jove  by  signs  directs  them  from  the*  sky.' 
"  '  Straight  from  his  mighty  shoulders,  as  he 

spoke, 

He  loos'd  and  lodg'd  them  in  a  cavern'd  rock  ; 
To  lie  untouch'd,  till  future  care  had  drain'd 
Their  poison  from  the  venom'd  robe  retain' d. 
And  thus  again  :   '  The  only  aid  I  need, 
For  all  my  favours  past,  the  only  meed, 
Is,  that,  with  vengeful  hand,  you  fix  a  dart 
In  cruel  Deianira's  faithless  heart : 
Her  treach'rous  messenger  already  dead, 
Let  her,  the  author  of  his  crime,  succeed. 
This  awful  scene  forsake  without  delay  ; 
In  vain  to  mingle  with  my  fate  you  stay : 
No  kind  assistance  can  my  state  retrieve. 
Nor  any  friend  attend  me,  and  survive. ' 

"  '  The  hero  thus  his  tender  care  exprest, 
And  spread  his  arms  to  clasp  me  to  his  breast; 
But  soon  withdrew  them,  lest  his  tainted  vein* 
Infection  had  convey'cl  and  mortal  pains  : 
Silent  I  stood  in  streams  of  sorrow  drown'd, 
Till  from  my  heart  these  words  a  passage  found: 
'  O  bid  me  not  forsake  thee,  nor  impose 
What  wretched  Philoctetes  must  refuse. 
By  him  I  swear,  whose  presence  now  proclaim 
The  thunder's  awful  voice  and  forked  flame, 
Beneath  whose  steps  the  trembling  desert  quakes, 
And  Earth  affrighted  to  her  centre  shakes  -t 

1  never  will  forsake  thee,  but  remain 

While  struggling  life  these  ruin'd  limbs  retain: 
No  form  of  fate  shall  drive  me  from  thy  side, 
Nor  death  with  all  its  terrours  e'er  divide; 
Though  the  came  stroke  our  mortal  lives  should 

end, 
One  flash  consume  us,  and  our  ashes  blend.' 

" « I  spoke ;  and  to  the  cloudy  steep  we  turn'd ; 
Along  its  brow  the  kindled  forest  burn'd. 
The  savage  brood,  descending  to  the  plains, 
The  scattered  flocks  and  dread  distracted  swains, 
Rush'd  from  the  shaking  cliiFs :  we  saw  them 

come, 

In  wild  disorder  mingled,  through  the  gloom. 
And  now  appear'd  the  desert's  lofty  head, 
A  narrow  rock  with  forest  thinly  spread. 
His  mighty  hands  display'd  aloft  in  air, 
To  Jove  the  hero  thus  address'd  a  pray'r 
'  Hear  me,  dread  pow'r !    whose  nod    controls 

the  skies, 
At  whose  command  the  winged  lightning  flies: 
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Almighty  sire  !  if  yet  you  deign  to  own 
Alcmena's  wretched  offspring  as  your  son  ; 
Some  comfort  in  my  agony  impart, 
And  bid  thy  forked  thunder  rend  this  heart : 
Round  my  devoted  head  it  idly  plays  ; 
And  aids  the  fire,  which  wastes  me,  with  its  rays  : 
By  heat  inflam'd,  this  robe  exerts  its  pow'r, 
My  scorched  limbs  to  shrivel  and  devour ; 
Upon  my  shoulders,  like  a  dragon,  clings, 
And  fixes  in  my  flesh  a  thousand  stings. 
Great  sire  !  in  pity  to  my  suit  attend, 
And  with  a  sudden  stroke  my  being  end.' 

"  'As  thus  the  hero  pray 'd,the  lightning  ceas'd, 
And  thicker  darkness  all  the  hill  embrac'd. 
He  saw  his  suit  deny'd :   in  fierce  despair, 
The  rooted  pines  he  tore,  and  cedars  fair ; 
And  from  the  crannies  of  the  rifted  rocks, 
Twisted  with  force  immense  the  stubborn  oaks. 
Of  these  upon  the  cliff  a  heap  he  laid, 
And  thus  address'd  me,  as  I  stood  dismay 'd  : 
'  Behold,  my  friend  !  the  ruler  of  the  skaei, 
In  agony  invok'd,  my  suit  denies  : 
But  sure  the  oracle  inspir'd  from  Heaven, 
Which  in  Dodona's  sacred  grove  was  given, 
The  truth    declar'd  :     that   now  my  toils  shall 
And  all  my  painful  labours  end  in  peace  :    [cease, 
Peace,  death  can  only  bring  :  the  raging  smart, 
Wrapt  with  my  vitals,  mocks  each  healing  art. 
Not  all  the  plants  that  clothe  the  verdant  field, 
Not  all  the  health  a  thousand  mountains  yield, 
Which  on  their  tops  the  sage  physician  finds, 
Or  digging  from  the  veins  of  flint  unbinds, 
This  fire  can  quench.     And  therefore,  to  obey 
My  last  commands,  prepare  without  delay. 
When  on  this  pile  you  see  my  limbs  compos'd, 
Shrink  not,  but  hear  what  must  not  be  oppos'd  ; 
Approach,  and,  with  an  unrelenting  hand, 
Fix,  in  the  boughs  beneath,  a.  flaming  brand. 
I  must  not  longer  trust  this  madding  pain, 
Lest  some  rash  deed  should  all  my  glory  stain. 
Lychas  I  slew  upon  the  Coenian  shore, 
Who  knew  not,  sure,  the  fatal  gift  he  bore  :     • 
His  guilt  had  taught  him  else  to  fly,  nor  wait, 
Till  from  my  rage  he  found  a  sudden  fate. 
I  will  not  Deianira's  action  blame  j 
Let  Heav'n  decide,  which  only  knows  her  aim : 
Whether  from  hate,  with  treacherous  intent, 
This  fatal  garment  to  her  lord  she  sent ; 
Or,  by  the  cunning  of  a  foe  betray'd, 
His  vengeance,  thus  imprudently  convey'd. 
If  this,  or  that,  I  urge  not  my  command, 
Nor  claim  her  fate  from  thy  avenging  hand : 
To  lodge  my  lifeless  bones,  is  all  I  crave, 
Safe  and  uninjured  in  the  peaceful  grave.' 

"  '  This  with  a  hollow  voice  and  alter'd  look, 
In  agony  extreme,  the  hero  spoke. 
I  pour 'd  a  flood  of  sorrow,  and  withdrew, 
Amid  the  kindled  groves,  to  pluck  a  bough; 
With  which  the  structure  at  the  base  I  fir'd  : 
On  ev'ry  side  the  pointed  flames  aspir'd. 
But  ere  involving  smoke  the  pile  enclos'd, 
I  saw  the  hero  on  the  top  repos'd  ; 
Serene  as  one  who,  near  the  fountain  laid, 
At  noon  enjoys  the  cool  refreshing  shade. 
The  venom 'd  garment  hiss'd;  its  touch  the  fire 
Avoiding,  slop'd  oblique  their  pointed  spires  : 
On  ev'ry  side  the  parted  flame  withdrew, 
And  level'd,  round  the  burning  structure  flew. 
At  last  victorious  to  the  top  they  rose ; 
Firm  and  uniaov'd  the  hero  saw  them  close. 


iis  soul  unfettered,  sought  theblest  abodes, 
iy  virtue  rais'd  to  mingle  with  the  gods. 
its  bones  in  earth,  with  pious  hands,  I  laid  ; 
The  place  to  publish  nothing  shall  persuade; 
L,est  tyrants  now  unaw'd,  and  men  unjust, 
Vith  insults,  should  profane  his  sacred  dust. 
2'er  since,  I  haunt  this  solitary  den, 
letir'd  from  all  the  busy  paths  of  men  ; 
For  these  wild  mountains  only  suit  my  state, 
And  sooth,  with  kindred  gloom,  my  deep  regret' 
"  He  ended  thus  :  amazement  long  suppress'd 
Vly  voice ;  but  Cleon  answ'ring  thus  adflress'd  : 
Brave  youth  !  you  offer,  to  our  wond'ring  ears, 
Events  more  awful  than  tradition  bears. 
?ix'd  in  my  mind  the  hero's  fate  remains, 
[  see  his  agonies,  and  feel  his  pains. 
Yet  suffer,  that  for  hapless  Thebes  I  mourn, 
Whose  fairest  hopes  the  envious  fates  o'erturn. 
[f  great  Alcides  liv'd,  her  tow'rs  should  stand 
Safe  and  protected  by  his  mighty  hand  : 
On  you,  brave  youth  !  our  second  hopes  depend  j 
To  you  the  arms  of  Hercules  descend. 
He  did  not,  sure,  those  glorious  gifts  bestow. 
The  shafts  invincible,  the  mighty  bow ; 
From  which  the  innocent  protection  claim, 
To  dye  the  hills  with  blood  of  savage  game. 
Such  toils  as  these  your  glory  ne'er  can  raise, 
Nor  crown  your  merit  with  immortal  praise  ; 
And  with  the  great  Alcides  place  your  name, 
To  stand  distinjrui&h'd  in  the  rolls  of  fame.' 
"  The  hero  thus.    The  son  of  Pcean  said  : 
Myself,  my  arms,  I  offer  for  your  aid ; 
If  fav'ring  from  tht,  skies,  the  signs  of  Jove 
Confirm  what  thus  I  purpose  and  approve. 
For  when  Alcides,  with  his  last  commands, 
His  bow  and  shafts  committed  to  my  hands  ; 
In  all  attempts  he  charg'd  me  to  proceed 
As  Jove  by  signs  and  auguries  should  lead. 
But  these  the  rising  Sun  will  best  disclose  ; 
The  season  now  invites  to  soft  repose.' 

"He  said ;  and, from  the  hearth  a  flaming  bough, 
To  light  us  through  the  shady  cavern,  drew. 
Far  in  the  deep  recess,  a  rocky  bed 
We  found,  with  skins  of  mountain  monsters  spread. 
There  we  compos'd  our  weary  limbs,  and  lay, 
Till  darkness  fled  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  rose,  and  climb'd  a  promontory  steep, 
Whose  rocky  brow,  impending  o'er  the  deep, 
Shoots  high  into  the  air,  and  lifts  the  eye, 
In  boundless  stretch,  to  take  a  length  of  sky. 
With  hands  extended  to  th'  ethereal  height, 
The  pow'r  wecall'd.who  rulesthe  realms  of  light ; 
That  symbols  sure  his  purpose  might  explain, 
Whether  the  youth  should  aid  us,  or  refrain: 
We  pray'd ;  and  on  the  left  along  the  vales, 
With  pinions  broad  display'd,  an  eagle  sails. 
As  near  the  ground  his  level  flight  he  drew, 
He  stoop'd,  and  brush'd  the  thickets  as  he  flew; 
When  starting  from  the  centre  of  a  brake, 
With  horrid  hiss  appear'd  a  crested  snake  : 
Her  young  to  guard,  her  venom  'd  fangs  she  rear'd; 
Above  the  shrubs  her  wavy  length  appear'd  ; 
Against  his  swift  approaches,  as  he  flew, 
On  ev'ry  side  her  forked  tongue  she  threw, 
And  armed  jaws ;  but  wheeling  from  the  snare 
The  swift  assailant  still  escap'd  in  air ; 
But,  stooping  from  his  pitch,  at  last  he  tore 
Her  purple  crest,  and  drew  a  stream  of  gore. 
She  writh'd  ;  and,  in  the  fierceness  of  her  pain, 
Shook  the  long  thickets  with  her  twisted  train : 
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R«lax'<l  at  last,  its  spires  forgot  to  roll, 
And,  in  a  hiss,  she  bteath'd  her  fiery  soul  : 
In  b^ste  to  gorge  his  prey,  the  hird  of  Jove 
D  >wn  to  the  bottom  of  the  thicket  drove ; 
The  young  defenceless  from  the  covert  drew  ; 
Devoured  them  straight,   and  to  the  mountains 
This  omeu  seen,  another  worse  we  hear:     [flew. 
The  subterraneous  thunder  greets  our  ear : 
The  worst  of  all  the  signs  which  augurs  know  ; 
A  dire  prognostic  of  impending  woe. 

"  Amaz'd  we  stood,  till  Philoctetes  broke 
Onr  long  dejected   silence  thus,  and  spoke: 
•  Warriors  of  Thebes !  the  auguries  dissuade 
My  purpose,  and  withhold  me  from  your  aid  ; 
Though  pity  moves  me,  and  ambition  draw*, 
To  share  your  labours  and  assert  your  cause; 
In  fight  the  arms  of  Hercules  to  show, 
And  from  his  native  ramparts  drive  the  foe. 
But  vain  it  is  against  the  gods  to  strive ; 
Whose  counsels  ruin  nations  or  retrieve  ; 
Without  their  favour,  valour  nought  avails, 
And  human  prudence  self-subverted  fails; 
For  irresistibly  their  pow'r  presides 
In  all  events,  and  good  and  ill  divides. 
Let  Thebes  assembled  at  the  altars  wait, 
And  long  processions  crowd  each  sacred  gate : 
With  sacrifice  appeas'd,and  humble  pray'r, 
Their  omens  frustrated,  the  gods  may  spare. 
To  day,  my  guests,  repose ;  to  morrow  sail, 
If  Heav'n  propitious  sends  a  prosp'rous  gale : 
For.  shifting  to  the  south,  the  western  breeze 
Forbids  you  now  to  trust  the  faithless  seas.' 

"  The  hero  thus ;  in  silence  sad,  we  mourn'd ; 
And  to  the  solitary  cave  return 'd, 
Despairing  of  success;  our  grief  he  shar'd, 
And  for  relief  a  cheering  bowl  prepar'd ; 
The  vintage  which  the  grape  spont  aneous  yields, 
By  art  untutor'd,on  the  woodland  fields, 
He  sought  with  care,  and  mingled  in  the  bowl 
A  plant,  of  pow'r  to  calm  the  troubled  soul; 
Its  name  nepenthe;  swains,  on  desert  ground, 
Do  often  glean  it,  else  but  rarely  found; 
This  in  the  bowl  he  mix'd;  and  soon  we  found, 
In  soft  oblivion,  all  our  sorrows  drown'd : 
We  felt  no  more  the  agonies  of  care, 
And  hope,  succeeding,  dawn'd  upon  despair. 
From  morn  we  feasted,  till  the  setting  ray 
Retir'd,  and  ev'ning  shades  expel  1M  the  day ; 
Then  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave, 
To  slumbers  soft,  our  willing  limbs  we  gave : 
But  ere  the  morning,  from  the  east,  appear'd, 
And  sooner  than  the  early  lark  is  heard, 
Geon  awak'd,  iny  careless  slnmber  broke, 
And  bending  to  my  ear,  in  whispers  spoke: 
'  Dienices!  while  slumbering  thus  secure, 
We  think  not  what  our  citizens  endure,     [pears 
The  worst  the  signs  have-threaten'd,  nought  ap- 
With  happier  aspect  to  dispel  cur  fears; 
Alcides  lives  not,  and  his  friend  in  vain 
To  arms  we  call,  while  auguries  restrain : 
Returning  thus,  we  bring  the  Theban  state 
But  hopes  deceiv'd,  and  omens  of  her  fate: 
Better  success  our  labours  shall  a  tend, 
Nor  all  pur  aims  in  disappointment  end; 
If  you  approve  my  purpose,  nor  dissuade 
What  now  1  counsel  for  your  country's  aid. 
Soon  as  the  Sun  displays  his  early  beam, 
The  arms  of  great  Alcides  let  us  claim  ; 
Then  for  Bceotia's  shores  direct  our  sails; 
Aad  force  mutt  second  if  persuasion  fails: 


Against  reproach  necessity  shall  plead ; 
Censure  confute,  and  justify  the  deed.' 

"  The  hero  thus,  and  ceas'd  :  with  pity  moVd, 
And  zeal.for  Thebes,  I  rashly  thus  approv'd. 
'  You  counsel  well ;  but  prudence  would  adrise 
To  work  by  cunning  rather,  and  surprise, 
Than  force  declar'd;  his  venom'd  shafts  you  know. 
Which  fly  resistless  from  th'  Herculean  bow; 
A  safe  occasion  now  the  silent  hour 
Of  midnight  yields ;  when,  by  the  gentle  pow'r 
Of  careless  slumber  bound,  the  hero  lies, 
Our  necessary  fraud  will  'scape  his  eyes; 
Without  the  aid  of  force  shall  reach  its  aim, 
With  danger  less  incurr'd,,and  less  of  blame.' 

"I   counsel'd  thus;  and    Cleon  straight  ap- 
In  silence  from  the  dark  recess  wemov'd ;  [prov'd. 
Towards  the  hearth,  with  wary  steps,  we  came, 
The  ashes  stirr'd,and  rousM  the  slumb'ring flame. 
On  ev'ry  side  in  vain  we  tum'cl  our  eyes, 
Nor,  as  our  hopes  had  promis'd,  found  the  prize: 
Till  to  the  couch,  where  Philoctetes  lay, 
The  quiver  led  us  by  its  silver  ray ; 
For  in  a  panther's  fur  together  ty'd, 
His  bow  and  shafts,  the  pillow  s  place  supply'd: 
Thither  I  went  with  careful  steps  and  slow ; 
And  by  degrees  obtainM  th'  Herculean  bow: 
The  quiver  next  to  disengage  essay'd ; 
It  stuck  entangled,  but  at  lastobey'd. 
The  prize  obtain'd,  we  hasten  to  the  strand, 
And  rouse  the  mariners,  and  straight  command 
The  canvass  to  unfurl :  a  gentle  gale 
Favour'd  our  course,  and  fill'd  the  swelling  sail : 
The  shores  retir'd  ;  and  when  the  morning  ray 
Ascended,  from  the  deep,  th'  ethereal  way ; 
Upon  the  right  Cenaeum's  beach  appear'd, 
And  Pelion  on  the  left  his  summit  rear'd. 
All  day  wesail'd  ;  but  when  the  setting  light 
Approach'd  the  ocean,  from  th'  Olympian  height, 
The  breeze  was  hush'd ;  and,  stretch'd  acros»> 

the  main, 

Like  mountains  rising  on  the  wat'ry  plain, 
The  clouds  collected  on  the  billows  stood, 
And,  with  incumbent  shade,  obsc.urd  the  flood* 
Thither  a  current  bore  us;   soon  we  found 
A  night  of  vapour  closing  fast  around. 
T,oose  hung  the  empty  sail :  we  ply'd  our  oars, 
And  strove  to  reach  Eubcea's  friendly  shores ; 
But  strove  in  vain  ;  for  erring  from  the  course, 
In  mazes  wide,  the  rower  spent  his  force.  ^ 

Seven  days  and  nights  we  try'd  some  port  to  gain. 
Where  Greek  or  barb'rous  shores  exclude  the 

main; 

But  knew  not,  whether  backwards,  or  before, 
Or  on  the  right,  or  left,  to  seek  the  shore  : 
Till,  rising  on  the  eighth,  a  gentle  breeze 
Drove  the  light  fog,  and  brush 'd  the  curling  sea*. 
Our  canvass  to  its  gentle  pow'r  we*  spread  ; 
And  fix'd  our  oars,  and  tbllow'd  as  it  led. 
Before  us  soon,  impending  fromabove, 
Through  parting  clouds,  we  saw  a  lofty  grove. 
Alarm'd,  the  sail  we.  slacken,  and  explore 
The  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  unknown  shore. 
Near  on,  the  right  a  winding  creek  appear'd, 
Thither  directed  by  the  pole,  we  steer'd  ; 
And  landed  on  the  beach,  by  fate  misled, 
Nor  knew  again  the  port  from  which  we  fled. 
The  gods  themselves  deceiv'd  us :  to  our  ejres 
New  caverns  open,  airy  cliffs  arise  ; 
That  Philoctetes  might  again  possess 
His  aims,  and  Heay'n  eur  injury  redress* 
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•"  The  unknown  region  purpos'd  to  explore, 
Cleon,  with  me  alone,  forsakes  the  shore  ; 
Back  to  the  cave  we  left,  hy  angry  fate 
Implicitly  conducted,  at  the  gate 
The  injur'd  youth  we  found  ;    a  thick  disguise 
His  native  form  conceal'd,  and  mock'd  our  eyes ; 
For  the  black  locks  in  waving  ringlets  spread, 
A  wreath  of  hoary  white  involv'd  his  head, 
Beneath  a  load  of  years,  he  seem'd  to  bend, 
His  breast  to  sink,  his  shoulders  to  ascend. 
He  saw  us  straight,  and,  rising  from  his  seat, 
Began  with  sharp  reproaches  to  repeat 
Our  crime;   but  could  not  thus  suspicion  give; 
So  strong  is  errour  when  the  gods  deceive  ! 
We  question'd  of  the  country  as  we  came, 
By  whom  inhabited,  and  what  its  name  ; 
How  far  from  Thebes:  that  thither  we  were  bound; 
And  thus  the  wary  youth  our  errour  found. 
Smooth'd    to  deceive,   his    accent   straight    he 

turn'd, 

While  in  his  breast  the  thirst  of  vengeance  burn'd; 
And  thinking  now  his  bow  and  shafts  regaiu'd, 
Reply'd  with  hospitable  kindness  feign'd  : 
'  On  [da's  sacred  height,  my  guests  !  you  stand; 
Here  Priam  rules,  in  peace,  a  happy  .land. 
Twelve  cities  own  him,  on  the  Phrygian  plain, 
Their  lord,  and  twelve  fair  islands  on  the  main. 
From  hence  to  Thebes  in  seven  days  space  you'd 
If  Jove  propitious  sends  a  prosp'rous  g^Je.     [sail, 
But  now  accept  a  homely  meal,  and  deign 
To  share,  what  Heav'n  affords  a  humble  swain  ' 

"  He  said  ;   and  brought  a  bowl  with  vintage 

fill'd, 

From  berries  wild,  and  mountain  grapes  distill'd, 
Of  largest  size  ;  and  plac'd  it  on  a  rock, 
Under  the  covert  of  a  spreading  oak  j 
Around  it  autumn's  mellow  stores  he  laid, 
Which  the  Sun  ripens,  in  the  woo.iland  shade. 
Our  thirst  and  hunger  thus  at  once  allay'd, 
To  Cleon  turning,  Ph'doctetes  said : 
1  Che  bow  you  wear  of  such  unusual  size, 
With  wonder  still  I  view  and  curious  eyes  ;  [art, 
For  length,  for  thickness,  and  the   workman's 
Surpassing  all  I've  seen  in  ev'ry  part.1 

"  Dissembling,  thus  inquir'd  the  wary  youth, 
And  thus  your  valiant  son  declar'd  the  truth  : 
'  Father  !  the  weapon,  which  you  thus  commend, 
The  force  of  great  Alcidesonce  did  bend  ;  [du'd, 
These  shafts  the  same  which  monsters  fierce  sub- 
And  lawless  men  with  vengeance  just  pursu'd.' 

"  The  hero  thus  ;    and  Prean's  son  again  : 
'  What  now   1  ask,  refuse  not  to  explain : 
Whether  the  hero  still  exerts  his  might, 
For  innocence  oppress'd:  and  injur'd  right  ? 
Or  yields  to  fate;  and  with  the  mighty  dead, 
From  'toil  reposes  in  the  El ysian  shade  ! 
Sure,  if  he  liv'd,  he  would  not  thus  forego 
His  shafts  invincible  and  mighty  bow, 
By  which  he  oft  immortal  honour  gain'd 
For   wrongs  redress'd    and   lawless    force    re- 
strain'd.' 

"  The  rage  suppress'd,  which  in  his   bosom 

burn'd, 

He  question'd  thus  ;   and  Cleon  thus  return'd : 
'  What  we  have  heard  of  Hercules,  I'll  show ; 
What  by  report  we  learn'd,  and  what  we  know. 
From  Thebes  to  Oeta's  wilderness  we  went, 
With  supplications,  to  the  hero,  sent 
From  all  our  princes  ;  that  he  would  exert 
His  matchless  valour  on  his  country's  part,    - 


Against  whose  state  united  foes  conspire, 
And  waste  her  wide  domain  with  sword  and  fire. 
There  on  the  cliffs,  which  bound  the  neighb'ring 
We  found  the  mansion  of  a  lonely  swain ;  [main, 
Much  like  to  this,  but  that  its  rocky  mouth, 
The  cooling  north  respects,  as  this  the  south  ; 
And,  in  a  corner  of  the  cave  conceal'd, 
The  club  which  great  Alcidesus'd  to  wield. 
Wrapt  in  his  shaggy  robe,  the  lion's  spoils, 
The  mantle  which  he  wore  in  all  his  toils. 
At  ev'na  hunter  in  the  cave  appear'd  ; 
From  whom  the  fate  of  Hercules  we  heard. 
He  told  us  that  he  saw  the  chief  expire, 
That  he  himself  did  light  hisfun'ral  fire  ; 
\nd  boasted,  that  the  hero  had  resign'd, 
To  him,  this  bow  and  quiver,  as  his  friend  : 
Oft  seen  before,  these  deadly  shafts  we  know, 
And  tipp'd  with  stars  of  <;old  th'  Herculean  bow : 
But  of  the  hero's  fate,  the  tale  he  told, 
Whether  'tis  true,  I  cannot  now  unfold.' 

"  He  spoke.  The  youth  with  indignation  burn'd, 
Yet  calm  in  outward  semblance,  thus  return'd  : 
'  I  must  admire  the  man  who  could  resign 
To  you,  these  arnsso  precious  and  divine, 
Which,  to  the  love  of  such  a  friend,  heow'd; 
Great  was  the  gift  if  willingly  bestow'd  : 
By  force  they  could  not  easily  be  gain'd, 
And  fraud,  1  know,  yonr  gen'rous  souls  disdain'd.' 

"  Severely  smiling,  thus  the  hero  spoke ; 
With  conscious  shame    we  heard,  nor   silence 

broke  : 

And  thus  again:   'The  only  boon   [claim, 
Which,  to  your  host  deny'd,  would  merit  blame; 
Is,  that  my  hands  that  weapon  may  embrace, 
And  on  the  flaxen  cord  an  arrow  place  ; 
An  honour  which  I  covet ;  though   we  mourn'd, 
By  great  Alcides,  once  our  state  o'erturn'd  : 
When  proud  Laomedon  the  hero  brav'd, 
Nor  paid  the  ransom  for  his  daughter  sav'd.' 
"  Dissembling  thus  di4  Philoctetes  strive 
His  instruments  of  vengeance  to  retrieve  : 
And,  by  the  Fates  deceiv'd,  in  evil  hour, 
The  bow  and  shafts  we  yielded  to  his  pow'r, 
In  mirthful  mood,  provoking  him  to  try 
Whether  the  weapon  would  his  force  obey ; 
Fur  weak  he  seem'd,  like  those  whose  nerves  have 
lost,  [boast. 

Through  age,  the  vigour  which  in  youth  they 
The  belt  around  his  shoulders  first  he  flung, 
And,  glitt'ring  by  his  side  the  quiver  hung : 
Compress'd  with  all  his  force  the  stubborn  yew 
He  bent,  and  from  the  case  an  arrow  drew : 
And  yielding  to  his  rage  in  furious  mood, 
With  aim  direct  against  us  full  he  stood,    [guise, 
For    vengeance  arm'd ;  and  now  the  thick  dis- 
Which  veil'd  his  form  before,  and  mock'd  our 
Vanish'd  in  air ;  our  errour  then  appear'd;  [eyes, 
I  saw  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  fear'd. 
Before  him  ou  the  ground  my  knees  I  bow'd, 
And,  with  extended  hands,  for  mercy  su'd. 
But  Cleon,  fierce  and  scorning  to  entreat, 
His  weapon  drew,  andrush'd  upon  his  fate: 
For  as  he  came,  the  fatal  arrow  flew, 
And  from  his  heart  the  vital  current  drew: 
Supine  he  fell :  and,  weliing  from  the  wound, 
A  tide  of  gore  impurpled  all  the  ground. 
The  son  of  Pecan  stooping  drew  the  dart, 
Yet  Warm  with  slaughter,  from  the  hero's  heart  j 
And  turn'd  it  full  on  me  :  with  humble  rray'r 
And  lifted  hands,  I  mov'd  him  still  to  spare. 
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At  last  he  yielded,  from  his  purpose  sway'd, 
And  answer'ring  thus  in  milder  accents,  said  : 
'  No  favour,  sure,  you  merit ;  and  the  cause, 
Of  right  infring'd  and  hospitable  laws, 
Would  justify  revenge  ;  but  as  you  claim, 
With  Hercules,  your  native  ?oil  the  same; 
I  now  shall  pardon  for  the  hero's  sake, 
Nor,  though  the  gods  approve  it,  vengeance  take  : 
But  straight  avoid  my  presence,  and  unbind, 
With  speed,  your  flying  canvass  to  the  wind. 
For  if  again  to  meet  these  eyes  you  come, 
No  pray'rs  shall  change,  or  mitigate  your  doom.' 

"  With  frowning  aspect  thus  the  hero  said. 
His  threats  I  fear'd,  and  willingly  obey'd. 
Straight  in  his  purple  robe  the  dead  I  bound, 
Then  to  my  shoulders  rais'd  him  from  the  ground: 
And  from  the  hills  descending  to  the  bay, 
Where  anchor'd  near  the  beach  our  galley  lay, 
The  rest  conven'd,  with  sorrow  to  relate 
This  anger  of  the  gods  and  Cleon's  fate : 
The  hero's  fate  his  bold  companions  mourn'd, 
And  ev'ry  breast  with  keen  resentment  burn'd. 
They  in  their  heady  transports  straight  decreed, 
His  fall  with  vengeance  to  requite  or  bleed. 
I  fear'd  the  angry  gods ;   and  gave  command, 
With  sail  and  oar,  to  fly  the  fatal  strand  ; 
Enrag'd  and  sad,  the  mariners  obey'd, 
Unfurl 'd  the  canvass,  and  the  anchor  weigh'd. 
Our  course,  behind,  the  western  breezes  sped, 
And  from  the  coast  with  heavy  hearts  we  fled. 
All  day  they  favour'd,  but  with  ev'ning  ceas'd  ; 
And  straight  a  tempest,  from  the  stormy  east, 
In  opposition  full,  began  to  bbw, 
And  rear  in  ridges  high  the  deep  below. 
Against  its  boist'rous  sway  in  vain  we  strove; 
Obliquely  to  the  1  hracian  coast  we  drove  : 
Where  Pelion  lifts  his  head  aloft  in  air, 
With  pointed  cliffs  and  precipices  bare ; 
Thither  our  course  we  steer'd,  and  on  the  strand 
Descending,  fix'd  our  cable  to  the  land. 
There  twenty  days  we  stay'd,  and  wish'd,  in  vain, 
A  favourable  breeze,  to  cross  the  main ; 
For  with  unceasing  rage  the  tempest  rav'd, 
And  o'er  the  rocky  beach  the  ocean  heav'd. 
At  last  with  care  the  hero's  limbs  we  burn'd, 
And,  water'd  with  our  tears,  his  bones  inurn'd. 
There,  where  a  promontory's  height  divides, 
Extended  in  the  deep,  the  parted  tides, 
His  tomb  is  seen,  which,  from  its  airy  stand, 
Marks  to  the  mariner  the  distant  land.          [will 
"  This,  princes  !  is  the  truth  ;  and  though  the 
Of  Heav'n,  the  sov'reign  cause  of  good  and  ill, 
Has  dash'd  our  hopes,  and,  for  the  good  in  view, 
With  griefs  afflicts  us  and  disasters  new ; 
Yet,  innocent  of  all,  I  justly  claim 
To  stand  exempt  from  punishment,  or  blame. 
That  zeal  for  Thebes  'gainst  hospitable  laws 
Prevail'd,  and  ardour  in  my  country's  cause, 
I  freely  have  confess'd ;  but  sure,  if  wrong 
Was  e'er  permitted  to  inducement  strong, 
This  claims  to  be  excus'd  :  our  country's  need, 
With  all  who  hear  it,  will  for  favour  plead." 

He  ended  thus.     Unable  to  subdue 
His  grief,  the  monarch  from  the  throne  withdrew : 
In  silent  wonder  fix'd,  the  rest  remain'd ; 
Till  Clytophon  the  gen'ral  sense  explain'd: 
"  Your  just  defence,  we  mean  not  to  refuse ; 
Your  prudence  censure,  or  your  zeal  accuse  : 
To  Heav'n  we  owe  the  valiant  Cleon's  fate, 
With  each  disaster  which  afflicts  the  state. 


Soon  as  the  Sun  forsakes  the  eastern  main, 

At  ev'ry  altar  let  a  bull  be  slain  ; 

And  Thebes  assembled  move  the  pow'rs  to  spare, 

With  vows  of  sacrifice  and  humble  pray'r : 

But  now  the  night  invites  to  soft  repose, 

The  momentary  cure  of  human  woes  ; 

The  stars  descend  ;  and  soon  the  morning  ray 

Shall  rouse  us  to  the  labours  of  the  day." 

The  hero  thus.     In  silence  all  approv'd, 

And  rising,  various,  from  th'  assembly  mov'd, 
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BEHIND  the  palace,  where  a  stream  descend*, 
Its  lonely  walks  a  shat'y  grove  extends; 
Once  sacred,  now  for  common  use  ordain'd. 
By  war's  wide  licence  and  the  ax  profan'd  : 
Thither  the  monarch,  from  th' assembly,  went 
Alone,  his  fury  and  despair  to  vent, 
And   thus    to  Heav'n:    "  Dread pow'r!  whose 

sov'reign  sway 

The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey ! 
From  me  expect  not  such  applause  to  hear, 
As  fawning  vot'ries  to  thine  altars  bear; 
But  truth  severe     Although  the  forked  brand, 
Which  for  destruction  arms  thy  mighty  hand, 
Were  level 'd  at  my  head ;  a  mind  I  hold, 
By  present  ills,  or  future,  uncontrol'd. 
Beneath  thy  sway,  the  race  of  mortals  groan  j  - 
Felicity  sincere  is  felt  by  none  : 
Delusive  hope  th'  unpractis'd  mind  assails, 
And,  by  ten  thousand  treach'rous  arts,  prevails: 
Through  all  the  Earth  the  fair  deceiver  strays, 
And  wretched  man  to  misery  betrays. 
Our  crimes  you  punish,  never  teach  to  shun, 
When,  blind  from  folly,  on  our  fate  we  run : 
Hence  sighs  and  groans  thy  tyrant  reign  confess, 
With  ev'ry  rueful  symptom  of  distress. 
Here  war  unchain'd  exerts  his  wasteful  pow'r  j 
Here  famine  pines ;  diseases  there  devour, 
And  lead  a  train  of  all  the  ills  thnt  know 
To  shorten  life,  or  lengthen  it  in  woe. 
All  men  are  curst ;  but  I,  above  the  rest, 
With  tenfold  vengeance,  for  my  crimes,  opprest: 
With   hostile  pow'rs  beset  my  tott'ring  reign, 
The  people  wasted,  and  my  children  slain; 
[n  swift  approach,  I  see  destruction  come, 
But,  with  a  mind  unmov'd,  I'll  meet  my  doom; 
For  know,  stern  pow'r  !    whose  vengeance  has 

decreed 

That  Creon,  after  all  his  sons,  should  bleed ; 
As  from  the  summit  of  some  desert  rock, 
The  sport  of  tempests,  falls  the  leafless  oak, 
Of  all  its  honours  stript,  thou  ne'er  shalt  find. 
Weakly  submits,  or  stupidly  resign'd 
This  dauntless  heart ;  but  purpos'd  to  debate 
Thy  stern  decrees,  and  burst  the  chains  of  fate." 
He  said ;  and  turning  where  the  herals  dstand 
All  night  by  turns,  and  wait  their  lord's  command  ; 
MenCstheus  there  and  Hegesar.der  found, 
And  Phxmius  sage,  for  valour  once  renown'd ; 
He  charg'd  them  thus:    ''Beyond  the  eastern 

tow'rs, 

Summon  to  meet  in  arms  our  martial  pow'rs. 
In  silence  let  them  move;  let  signs  command, 
And  mute  obedience  reign  through  ev'ry  band  j 
For  when  thf  east  with  early  twilight  glows, 
We  rush,  from  cover'd  ambush,  on  our  foes 
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Secure  and  unprepar'd :  the  truce  we  swore, 
Our  plighted  faith,  the  seal  of  wine,  and  gore, 
No  ties  I  hold ;  all  piety  disclaim : 
Adverse  to  me  the  gods,  and  I  to  them." 
The  angry  monarch  thus  his  will  declar'd  ; 
His  rage  the  heralds  fear'd,  and  straigfit  repair'd 
To  rouse  the  warriors.     Now  the  morning  light 
Begins  to  mingle  with  the  shades  of  night: 
In  every  street  a  glitt'ring  stream  appears, 
Ofpolish'd  helmets  mix'd  with  shining  spears: 
Towards  the  eastern  gate  they  drive  along, 
Nations  and  tribes,  an  undistinguish'd  throng : 
Creon  himself  superior,  in  his  car, 
Keceiv'd  them  coming,   and  dispos'd  the  war. 

And  now  the  Argives  from  their  tents  proceed, 
With  rites    sepulchral  to  intomb  the  dead. 
The  king  of  men,  amid  the  fun'ral  fires, 
The  chiefs  assembles,  and  the  work  inspires. 
And  thus  the  Pylian  sage,  in  counsel  wise : 
"  Princes!  I  view,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
Yon  field  abandon'd,  where  the  foe  pursa'd 
Their  fun'ral  rites  before,  with  toil  renew'd: 
Not  half  their  dead  interr'd,  they  now  abstain, 
And  silence  reigns  through  all  the  smoky  plain: 
Thence  jealousy  and  fear  possess  my  mind 
Of  faith  infring'd,  and  treachery  design'd  : 
Behind  those  woody  heights,  behind  those  tow'rs, 
I  dread,  in  ambush  laid,  the  Theban  pow'rs; 
With  purpose  to  assault  us,  when  they  know 
That  we,  confiding,  least  expect  a  foe : 
Let  half  the  warriors  arm,  and  stand  prepar'd, 
From  sudden  violence,  the  host  to  guard  ; 
While,  in  the  mournful  rites,  the  rest  proceed, 
Due  to  the  honour'd  reliques  of  the  dead." 

Thus  as  he  spoke ;  approaching  from  afar, 
The  hostile  pow  'rs,  embattled  for  the  war, 
Appealed; and  streami ng from  their  poli sh'd  sh ields 
A  blaze  of  splendour  brighten'd  all  the  fields. 
And  thus  the  king  of  men,  with  lifted  eyes, 
And  both  his  hands  extended  to  the  skies: 
"  Ye  pow'rs  supreme  !  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  fate  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey  ! 
Let  all  the  plagues,  which  perjury  attend, 
At  once,  and  sudden,  on  our  foes  descend  : 
Let  not  the  sacred  seal  of  wine  and  gore, 
The  hands  we  plighted,  and  the  oaths  we  swore, 
Be  now  in  vain ;  but,  from  your  bright  abodes, 
Confound  the  bold  despisers.of  the  gods." 

He  pray'd ;  and  nearer  came  the  hostile  train, 
With  swift  approach  advancing  on  the  plain; 
Embattled  thick  ;  as  when,  at  fall  of  night, 
A  shepherd,  from  some  promontory's  he;ght, 
Approaching  from  the  deep,  a  fog  descries, 
Which  hov'ring  lightly  o'er  the  billows  flies; 
By  breezes  borne,  the  solid  soon  it  gains, 
Climbs  the  steep  hills,  and  darkens  all  the  plains: 
Silent  and  swift  the  Theban  pow'rs  drew  near ; 
The  chariots  led,  a  phalanx  clos'd  the  rear. 

Confusion  straight  through  all  the  host  arose, 
Stirr'd  like  the  ocean  when  a  tempest  blows. 
Some  arm  for  fight ;  the  rest  to  terrour  yield, 
Inactive  stand,  or  trembling  quit  the  field. 
On  ev'ry  side,  assaults  the  deafen'd  ear 
The  discord  loud  of  tumult,  rage,  and  fear. 
Superior  in  his  car,  with  ardent  eyes, 
The  king  of  men  through  all  the  army  flies ; 
The  rash  restrains,  the  cold  with  courage  fires, 
And  all  with  hope  and  confidence  inspires; 
As  when  the  deep,  in  liquid  mountains  hurl'd, 
Assaults  the  rocky  limits  of  theworld  ; 


When  tempests  with  unlicens'd  fury  rare, 
And  sweep  from  shore  to  shore  the  flying-wave  : 
f  he  to  whom  each  pow'r  of  ocean  bends, 
To  quell  such  uproar,  from  tlie  deep  ascends, 
erene,  amidst  the  wat'ry  war,  he  rides, 
And  fixes,  with  his  voice,  the  moving  tides : 

uch  seem'd  the  monarch.  From  th'  Olympian. 
The  martial  maid  precipitates  her  flight;  [height. 
To  aid  her  fav'rite  host  the  goddess  came, 
Mentor  she  seem'd,  her  radiant  arms  the  same; 
Who  with  Ulysses  brought  a  chosen  band 
Of  warriors  from  the  Cephalenian  strand  ; 
Already  arm'd  the  valiant  youth  she  found, 
And  arminac  for  the  fight  his  warriors  round. 
And  thus  began  :  "  Brave  prince!  our  foes  appear 
For  battle  order'd,  and  the  fight  is  near. 
Dauntless  they  come  superior  and  elate, 
While  fear  unmans  us,  and  resigns  to  fate. 
Would  some  immortal  from  th'  Olympian  height 
Descend,  and  for  a  moment  stop  the  fight; 
From  sad  dejection  rous'd,  and  cold  despair, 
We  yet  might  arm  us,  and  for  war  prepare; 
But  if  on  human  aid  we  must  depend, 
Nor  hope  to  see  the  fav'ring  gods  descend, 
Great  were  the  hero's  praise,  who  now  could  boast 
From  ruin  imminent  to  save  thejhpstl   '" 
The  danger  near  some  promplffxpedient  claims, 
And  prudence  triumphs  oft  in  worst  extremes.*' 

Thus,  in  a  form  assum'd,  the  martial  maid; 
The  generous  warrior,  thus  replying,  said  : 

In  youth,  I  cannot  hope  to  win  the  praise, 
With  which  experience  crowns  a  length  of  days  i 
Weak  are  the  hopes  that  on  my  counsels  stand, 
To  combats  new,  nor  practis'd  in  command : 
But  as  the  gods,  to  save  a  sinking  state, 
Or  snatch  an  army  from  the  jaws  of  fate, 
When  prudence  stands  confounded,  oft  suggest 
A  prompt  expedient  to  some  vulgar  breast  ; 
To  your  discerning  ear  I  shall  expose 
What  now  my  mind  excites  me  to  disclose. 
Sav'd  from  th'  unfinish'd  honours  of  the  slain, 
The  mingled  spoils  of  forests  load  the  plain; 
In  heaps  contiguous,  round  the  camp  they  lie, 
A  fence  too  weak  to  stop  the  enemy : 
But  if  we  mix  them  with  the  seeds  of  fire, 
Which  unextinguish'd  glow  in  ev'ry  pyre, 
Against  the  foe  a  sudden  wall  shall  rise, 
Of  flame  and  smoke  ascending  to  the  skies  : 
The  steed  dismay'd  shall  backward  hurl  the  car; 
Mix  with  the  phalanx,  and  confound  the  war." 

He  said.  The  goddess,  in  her  conscious  breast, 
A  mother's  triumph  for  a  son  possess'd, 
Who  emulates  his  sire  in  glorious  deeds, 
And,  with  his  virtue,  to  his  fame  succeeds  : 
Graceful  the  goddess  turn'd,  and  with  a  voice, 
Bold  and  superior  to  the  vulgar  noise, 
O'er  all  the  field  commands  the  woods  to  fire  j 
Straight  to  obey  a  thousand  h  .nds  conspire. 
On  ev'ry  side  the  spreading  flame  extends, 
And,  roll'd  in  cloudy  wreaths,  the  smoke  ascends. 

Creon  beheld ;  enrag'd  to  be  withstood  ; 
Like  some  fierce  lion  -when  he  meets  a  flood 
Ortrench  defensive,  which  his  rnge  restrains 
For  flocks  unguarded,  left  by  careless  swains ; 
O'er  all  the  field  he  sends  his  eyes  afar, 
To  mark  fit  entrance  fora  pointed  war: 
Near  on  the  right  a  narrow  space  he  found, 
Where  fun'ral  ashes  smok'd  upon  the  ground : 
Thither  the  warriors  of  the  Thelmn  host, 
Whose  martial  skill  he  priz'd  and  valour  most, 
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The  monarch  sent,  Chalcidamns  the  strong, 

Who  from  fair  Thespia  led  his  martial  throng1, 

Where  Helicon  erects  his  verdant  head, 

And  crowns  the  champaign  with  a  lofty  shade : 

Oechalia's  chief  was  added  to  the  band, 

For  valour  fam'd  and  skilful  in  command ; 

Erithaeus,  with  him,  his  brother,  came, 

Of  worth  unequal,  and  unequal  fame. 

Rhesus,  with  these,  theThracian  leader,  went, 

To,merit  fame,  by  high  achievements,  bent; 

Of  stature  tall,  he  scorns  the  pointed  spear, 

And  crushes  with  his  mace  the  ranks  of  war: 

With  him  twelve  leaders  of  his  native  train, 

In  combats,  taught  the  bounding  steed  to  rein, 

By  none  surpassed  who   boast  superior  skill 

To  send  the  winged  arrow  swift  to  kill, 

Mov 'd  to  the  fight.    The  rest  of  vulgar  name, 

Though  brave  in  comtiat,  were  unknown  to  fame. 

Their  bold  invasion  dauntless  to  oppose, 
Full  in  the  midst,  the  bulk  ofAjaxrose; 
Unarm'd  he  stood  ;  but,  in  his  mighty  hand, 
Brandish'd,  with  gesture  fierce,  a  burning  brand, 
Snatch'd  from  the  ashes  of  a  fun'ral  fire; 
An  olive's  trunk,  five  cubit  lengths  entire. 
Arm'd  for  the  fight,  the  Cretan  monarch  stood ; 
And  Merion,  thirsting  still  for  hostile  blood; 
The  prince  of  Ithaca,  with  him  who  led 
The  yout'u,  in  Sycion,  and  Pellene,  bred. 
But  ere  theyclos'd,  the  Thracian  leader  prest, 
With  eager  courage,  far  before  the  rest ; 
Him  Ajax  met,  inflam'd  with  equal  rage : 
Between  the  wond'ring  hosts  the  chiefs  engage; 
Their  weighty  weapons   round  their  heads  they 

throw, 

And  swift,  and  heavy  falls  each  thund'ring  blow ; 
As  when  in  /Etna's  caves  the  giant  brood, 
The  one-ey'd  servants  of  the  Lemnian  god, 
In  order  round  the  burning  anvil  stand, 
And  forge,with  weighty  strokes,the  forked  brand: 
The  shaking  hills  their  fervid  toil  confess, 
And  echoes  rattling  through  each  dark  recess: 
So  rag'd  the  fight;  their  mighty  limbs  they  strain; 
And  oft  their  pond'rous  maces  fall  in  vain : 
For  neither  chief  was  destin'd  yet  to  bleed  ; 
But  fate  at  last  the  victory  decreed. 
The  Salaminian  hero  aim'd  a  stroke, 
Which  thund'ringon  the  Thracian  helmet  broke ; 
StumVd  by  the  boist'rous  shock,the  warrior  reel'd 
With  giddy  poise,  then  sunk  upon  the  field. 
Their  leader  to  defend,  his  native  train 
With  speed  advance,  and  gnard  him  on  the  plain. 
/crninst  his  foe,  their  threat'ning  lances  rise, 
And  aim'd  at  once,  a  storm  of  arrows  flies; 
Around  the  chief  on  ev'ry  side  they  sing ; 
One  in  his  shoulder  fix'd  its  barbed  sting. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  nor  could  the  fight  renew; 
But  slow  and  sullen  from  the  foe  withdrew. 
Straight  to  the  chr ,  ge  Idomeneus  proceeds, 
With  hardy  Merior,  try-d  in  martial  deeds,     . 
Laertes'  valiant  son,  and  he  who  led 
The  youth  in  Sycion,  and  Pellene,  bred  ; 
With  force  united,  these  the  foe  sustain, 
And  wasteful  havoc  loads  the  purple  plain  : 
In  doubtful  poise  the  scales  of  combat  sway'd, 
And  various  fates  alternately  obey'd. 

But  now  the  flames,  which  harr'd  th'  invading 
Sunk  to  the  wasted  wood,  in  ashes  glow;  [foe, 
Thebes  rushes  to  the  fight ;  their  polish'd  shields 
(Jlcain  through  the  smoke,  and  brighten  all  the 


Thick  fly  the  embers,  where  the  coursers  treacl, 
And  cloudy  volumes  all  the  welkin  shade. 
The  king  of  men,  to  meet  the  tempest,  fires 
His  wav'ring  bands,  and  valour  thus  inspires. 
"  Gods  !  shall  one  fatal  hour  deface  the  praise 
Of  all  our  sleepless  nights,  and  bloody  days  ? 
Shall  no  just  meed  for  all  our  toils  remain  ? 
Our  labours,  blood,  and  victories  in  rain  ? 
Shall  Creon  triumph,  and  his  impious  brow 
Claim  the  fair  wreath,  to  truth  and  valour  due* 
No,  warriors !  by  the  heav'nly  pow'rs,  is  weigh'd 
Justice  with  wrong,  in,equal  balance  laid  : 
From  Jove's  high  roof  depend  th'  eternal  scales, 
Wrong  mounts  defeated  still,  and  right  prevails. 
Fear  then  no  odds  ;  on  Heav'n  itself  depend, 
Which  falsehood  will  confound,and  truth  defend." 

He  said  ;  and  sudden  in  the  shock  they  close, 
Their  shields  and  helmets  ring  with  mutual  blows: 
Disorder  dire  the  mingling  ranks  confounds, 
And  shouts  of  triumph  mix  with  dying  sounds  ; 
As  fire,  with  wasteful  conflagration,  spreads, 
And  kindles,  in  its  course,  the  woodland  shades, 
When,  shooting  sudden  from  the  clouds  above, 
On  some  thick  forest  fall  the  flames  of  Jove  ; 
The  lofty  oaks,  the  pines  and  cedars  burn, 
Their  verdant  honours  all  to  ashes  turn  ; 
Ixnid  roars  the  tempest ;  and  the  trembling  swains 
See  the  wide  havoc  of  the  wasted  plains : 
Such  seem'd  the  conflict ;  such  the  dire  alarms, 
From  shouts  of  battle  mix'd  with  din  of  arms. 
Phericles,  first,  Lycaon's  valiant  son, 
The  sage  whose  counsels  propp'd  the  Theban 

throne, 

Rose  in  the  fight,  superior  to  the  rest, 
And  brave  Democleon's  fall  his  might  confest, 
The  chief  and  leader  of  a  valiant  band, 
From  fair  Eione  and  th'  Asinian  strand. 
Next  Asius,  Iphitus,  and  Crates  fell ; 
Terynthian  Podius  trode  the  path  to  Hell : 
And  Schedius,  from  Mazeta's  fruitful  plain, 
Met  there  his  fate,  and  perrsh'd  with  the  slain. 
Aw'd  by  their  fall,  the  Argive  bands  give  way  j 
As  yields  some  rampart  to  the  ocean's  sway, 
Whe  i  rous'd  to  rage,  it  scorns  opposing  mounds, 
And  sweeps  victorious  through  forbidden  grounds. 

But  Pallas,  anxious  for  her  fav'rite  host, 
Their  best  already  wounded,  many  lost, 
Ulysses  sought :  she  found  him,  in  the  rear, 
Wounded  and  faint,  and  leaning  on  his  spear. 
And  thus  in  Mentor's  form;  "  Brave  prince !  I 

dread 

Our  hopes  defeated,  and  our  fall  decreed : 
For  conqu'ring  on  the  right  the  foe  prevails, 
And  all  defence  against  their  fury  fails  ; 
While  here,  in  doubtful  poise,   the  battle  swaySj, 
And  various  fates  alternately  obeys ; 
If  great  Tydides,  who  beholds  from  far 
Our  danger  imminent,  yet  shuns  the  war, 
Held  by  resentment,  or  some  cause  unknowa, 
Regardless  of  our  safety  and  his  own, 
Would  rise  to  aid  us ;  yet  we  might,  r<  spire, 
And  Creon,  frustrated,  again  retire. 
Great  were  his  praise,   who  could  the  chief  per- 
In  peril  so  extreme,  the  host  to  aid.         [suade, 
The  fittest  you,  who  boast  the  happy  skill, 
With  pleasing  words,  to  move  the  fixed  will : 
Though  Nestor  justly  merits  eqnalfame, 
A  friend  the  soonest  will  a  friend  reclaim." 

And  thus  Ulysses  to  the  martial  maid: 
"  I  cannot  hope  the  hero  to  persuade; 
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The  source  unknown  from  which  his  rage  pro 
ceeds, 

Reason  in  vain  from  loos  •  conjecture  pleads ; 
The  fatal  truce,  with  faithless  Creon  made, 
Provokes  him  not,  nor  hold?  him  from  our  aid  ; 
He  easily  rest jrn'd  whate'erhemov'd, 
Till  now,  approving  as  the  rest  approv'd, 
Some  dire  disaster,  s<>:ne  disgrace  unseen, 
Confourjds  his  steady  temper,  else  serene  : 
But  with  my  utmost  search,  I'll  strive  to  find 
The  secret  griefs  which  wound  his  gen'rous  mind; 
If  drain' d  of  b'ood,  and  spent  with  toils  of  war, 
My  weary  lim  .•?•  can  bear  their  load  so  far." 

He  spoke ;  hi*  words  the  martial  maid  admir'd; 
With  eiiergy  divine  his  '>reast  inspir'd  ; 
Lightly  the  hero  mov'd,  and  took  his  way 
Where  broad  ea  :  rnp'd  th'  Etolian  warriors' lay: 
Already  aon'd  he  found  the  daring  band, 
Fierce  and  impatient  of  their  lord's  command  ; 
Some,   munn'ring,   round  the  king's    pavilion 

StOjd, 

While  others,  more  remote,  complain'd  aloud  : 

With  pleasing  words  he  sooth'd  them  as  he  went, 

And  sought  their  valiant  leader  in  his  tent: 

Him  pond'ring  deep  in  his  distracted  mind, 

He  found,  and  sitting  sad,  with  head  declin'd. 

He  thus  address'd  him :  "Will  the  news,  I  bring, 

Afflict,  or  gratify,  th'  Etolian  king  1 

'  That  wav'ring  on  the  brink  of  foul  defeat, 

Without  the  hopes  of  success  or  retreat, 

Our  valiant  bands  th'  unequal  fight  maintain  ; 

Their  best  already  wounded,  many  slain.' 

If  treach'rous  Thebes  has  brib'd  you  with  her 

store, 

And  bought  the  venal  faith  which  once  you  swore; 
Has  promis'd  precious  ore,  or  lovely  dames, 
And  pays  to  lust  the  price  which  treason  claims : 
Name  but  the  proffers  of  the  perjur'd  king, 
And  more,  and  better,  from  your  friends  I'll  bring; 
Vast  sums  of  precious  ore,  and  greater  far 
Than  Thebes,  in  peace,  had  treasur'd  for  the  war; 
Or,  though,  to  gratify  thy  boundless  mind, 
Her  private  wealth  and  public  were  combin'd. 
If  beauty's  pow'r  your  am'rous  heart  inflames, 
Unrival'd  are  Achaia's  lovely  dames ; 
Her  fairest  dames  Adrastus  shall  bestow, 
And  purchase  thus  the  aid  you  freely  owe. 
Gods  !  that  our  armies  e'er  should  need  to  fear 
Destruction,  and  the  son  of  Tydeus  near  !" 

Ulysses  thus  ;  and  Tydeus'  son  again  : 
"  Your  false  reproaches  aggravate  my  pair 
Too  great  already :  in  my  heart  I  feel 
Its  venom'd  sting,  more  sharp  than  pointed  steel. 
Wo  bribe  persuades,  or  promise  from  the  foe, 
My  oath  to  vi'Iate,  and  the  war  forego  : 
In  vain-  for  this  were  all  the  precious  store, 
Which  trading  Zidon  wafts  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  all  that  rich  Iberia  yet  contains, 
Safe  and  unnfled  in  her  golden  veins. 
The  source  from  which  my  miseries  arise, 
The  cause,  which  to  the  host  my  aid  deniw, 
,  With  truth  I  shall  relate;  and  hope  to  claim 
Your  friendly  sympathy,  for  groundless  blame. 
In  yonder  walls  a  captive  maid  remains, 
To  me  more  dear  than  all  the  world  contains  ; 
Fairer  she  is  than  nymph  was  ever  fair; 
Pallas  in  stature  and  majestic  air  ; 
As  Venus  soft,  with  Cynthia's  sprightly  grace. 
When  w.  Tai'getus  she  leads  the  chase, 


Or  Erymaiithus ;  while  in  fix'd  amaze, 
At  awful  distance  held,  the  satyrs  gaze. 
With  oaths  divine  our  plighted  faith  we  bound  ; 
Hymen  had  soon  our  mutual  wishes  crown'd  ; 
When,  call'd  to  arms,  against  the  Theban  tow'rs. 
From  Galydon  I  led  my  martial  pow'rs.     , 
Her  female  form  in  martial  arms  conce  il'd, 
\Vith  me  she  brav'd  theterrours  of  the  fluid: 
Unknown  and  unrewarded,  from  my  side 
N*o  toil  could  drive  her,  and  no  shock  divide. 
But  now  proud  Thebes  injuriously  detains 
The  lovely  virgin,  lock'd  in  hostile  chains  ; 
Doom'd  and  reserv'd  to  perish,  for  my  sake, 
If  of  your  counsel  i,  I,  or  works,  partake ; 
Ti!l  twenty  mornings  in  the  east  shall  rise, 
And  twenty  ev'nings  gild  the  western  skies. 
See  then  the  cause  which  holds  me,  and  confines 
My  arm,  to  aid  you,  though  my  heart  inclines  ; 
Love  mix'd  with  pity,  whose  restraints  I  feel 
Than  adamant  more  strong,  and  links  of  steel." 

The  hero  thus.     Laertes1  son  reply'd  : 
"  Oft  have  I  heard  what  now  is  verify'd  ; 
That  still  when  passion  reign^  without  control, 
Its  sway  confounds  and  darkens  all  the  soul. 
If  Thebes,  by  perjury,  the  gods  provok'd, 
The  vengeance  slighted,  by  themselves  invok'dj 
Assaulted  us,  secure,  with  hostile  arms, 
And  mix'd  our  pious  rites  with  dire  alarms  : 
With  better  faith,  by  faithless  Creon  sway'd, 
Will  they  at  last  restore  the  captive  maid  * 
When  from  tlieir  battlements  and  lofty  spire*. 
They    see  their  champaign  shine    with   hostile 

fires; 

And,  pitch'd  around  them,  hosts  of  armed  foes, 
With  strict  embrace,their  straiten'd  wallsenclosef 
The  gods  they  scorn  as  impotent,  and  vain  : 
What  will  they  do,  when  you  alone  remain  > 
Our  princes  fall'n,  the  vulgar  warriors  fled, 
Shall  to  your  tent  the  captive  fair  be  led  ? 
Or  rather  must  you  see  her  matchless  charms 
Reserv'd  to  bless  some  happier  rival's  arms : 
While  rage  and  jealousy  divide  your  breast. 
No  present  friend  to  pity  or  assist  * 
Now  rather  rise ;  and,  ere  it  is  too  late, 
Rescue  our  armies  from  impending  fate. 
The  captive  maid  uninjnr'd  you'll  regain; 
Force  oft  obtains  what  justice  asks  in  vain. 
With  success  thus  joiir  wishes  shall  be  crown'd, 
Which  trust  in  Thebes  would  frustrate  and  COIN 

found." 

Ulysses  thus  :  his  weighty  words  inclin'd, 
Long  tortur'd  with  suspense,  the  hero's  mind ; 
As  settling  winds  the  moving  deep  control, 
And  teach  the  wav'ring  billows  how  to  roll. 
Straight  from  his  seatth'  Etolian  warrior  rose; 
His  mighty  limbs  the  martial  greaves  enclose  ; 
His  breast  and  thighs  in  polish'd  steel  he  dress'd; 
A  plumed  helmet  next  his  temples  press'd: 
From  the  broad  baldric,     round  his  shoulders 

flung, 

His  shining  sword  and  starry   falchion  hung  : 
The  spear  he  last  assum'd,  and  pond'rous  shield, 
With  martial  grace,  and  issu'd  to  the  field  : 
To  mingle  in  the  fight,  with  eager  haste 
He  rush'd,  nor  call'd  his  warriors  as  he  past. 
Ulysses  these  couven'd ;  his  prudent  care 
The  r  ranks  dispos'd,  and  led  them  to  the  war. 
Afar  distinguished  by  his  armour  bright, 
With  shouts  Tydides  rous'd  the  ling'ring  fight; 
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Through  all  the  host  his  martial  voice  resounds, 
And  ev'ry  heart  with  kindling  ardour  bounds; 
As  when  the  Sun  ascends,  with  gladsome  ray, 
To  light  the  weary  trav'Ier  on  his  way ; 
Or  cheer  the  mariner  by  tempests  tost 
Amidst  the  dangers  of  some  per'lous  coast: 
So  to  his  wishing  friends  Tydides  came; 
Their  danger  such  before,  their  joy  the  same. 

Phericles  saw ;  and,  springing  from  the  throng, 
Call'd  the  bold  Thebans,  as  he  rush'd  along : 
"  Ye  gen'rous  youths  !  whom  fair  Bceotia  breeds, 
The  nurse  of  valour  and  heroic  deeds; 
Let  not,  though  oft  renew'd,  these  tedious  toils 
Your  martial  ardour  quench,    and  damp  your 

souls. 

Tydides  comes ;  and  leads,  in  armour  bright, 
His  native  bands,  impatient  for  the  fight; 
Myself  the  first  the  hero's  arm  shall  try, 
And  teach  you  how  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 
We  strive  not  now,  as  when,  in  days  of  peace, 
Some  prince's  hymeneal  rites  to  grace, 
In  listed  fields  bedcw'd  with  fragrant  oil. 
In  combat  feign'd,  the  mimic  warriors  toil ; 
Alike  the  victors,  and  the  vanquish'd  fare, 
And  genial  feasts,  to  both,  conclude  the  war : 
We  now  must  conquer ;  or  it  stands  decreed 
That  Thebes  shall  perish,  and  her  people  bleed. 
No  hopes  of  peace  remain ;  nor  can  we  find 
New  gods  to  witness,  or  new  oaths  to  bind, 
The  first  infring'd  :  and  therefore  must  prepare 
To  stand  or  perish  by  the  lot  of  war : 
Then  let  us  all  undaunted  brave  our  fate  : 
To  stop  is  doubtful,  desp'rate  to  retreat." 

The  hero  thus ;  and  to  the  battle  led  ; 
Like  Mars,  he  seem'd,  in  radiant  armour  clad, 
Tow'ring  sublime;  behind  his  ample  shield, 
He  mov'd  to  meet  Tydides  on  the  field  : 
As  when  at  noon,  descending  to  the  rills, 
Two  herds  encounter,  from  the  neighb'iing  hills; 
Before  the  rest,  the  rival  bulls  prepare, 
With  awful  prelude,  for  th'  approaching  war; 
With  desp'rate  horns  they   plough  the  smoking 

ground; 

Their  hideous  roar  the  hollow  caves  resound  ; 
Heav'd  o'er  their  backs  the  streaming  sand  as 
cends  ; 

Their  stern  encounter  both  the  herds  suspends : 
So  met  the  chiefs ;  and  such  amazement  quell'd 
The  rest,  and  in  suspense  the  combat  held. 
Tydides  first  his  weighty  weapon  threw, 
Wide  of  the  mark  with  erring  force  it  flew. 
Pbericles  !  thine  succeeds  with  happier  aim, 
Full  to  the  center  of  the  shield  it  came: 
But  slightly  join'd,  unequal  to  the  stroke, 
Short  from  the  steel,  the  staff  in  splinters  broke. 
With  grief  Tydides  saw  his  aim  dt-ceiv'd  ; 
From  off  the  field  a  pond'ious  rock  he  heav'd  ; 
With  figures  rude  of  antique  sculpture  grac'd, 
It  mark'd  the  reliques  of  a  man  deceas'd. 
Pnsh'd  at  his  foe  the  weighty  mass  he  flung; 
Thund'ring  it  fell ;  the  Theban  helmet  rung  : 
Peep  with  the  brain  the  dinted  steel  it  mix'd, 
And  lifeless,  on  Hie  ground,  the  waniur  fix'd. 
Aw'd  by  his  fall,  the  Theban  bands  retire; 
As  flocks  defenceless  shun  a  lion's  ire  ; 
At  once  they  yield,  unable  to  withstand 
The  wide  destruction  of  Tydides'  hand. 
Disorder  soon,  the  form  of  war  confounds, 
And  shouts  of  triumph  mix  with  dying  sounds. 


-reon  perceiv'd,  where  ruling  on  the  right 
[n  equal  poise  he  held  the  scales  of  fight, 
Blaspheming  Heav'n,  he  impiously  resign'd, 
To  stern  despair,  his  unsubmittingmind: 
Yet,  vers'd  in  all  the  various  turns  of  fate. 
The  brisk  assault  to  rule,  or  safe  retreat, 
3e  drew  his  firm  battalions  from  the  foe,' 
n  martial  order,  regularly  slow. 
The  Argive  leaders,  thund'ring  in  the  rear, 
Still  forwards  on  the  yielding  squadrons  bear: 
ITie  strife  with  unabated  fury  burns, 
They  stop,  they  combat,  and  retreat  by  turns; 
As  the  grim  lion  sourly  leaves  the  plains, 
«y  dogs  compell'd,  and  bands  of  armed  swains  ; 
Indignant  to  his  woody  haunts  he  goes, 
And  with  retorted  glare  restrains  his  foes. 

Afean  while  Tydides,  near  the  Cadmean  gale, 
Urg'd  with  incessant  toil  the  work  of  fate ; 
Towards  the  walls,  an  undistinguish'd  thronr, 
The  victors  and  the  vanquish'd,  rush'd  along. 
Access  to  both  the  guarded  wall  denies  ; 
From  ev'ry  tow'r,  a  storm  of  jav'lins  flies ; 
Thick  as  the  hail  descends,  when  Boreas  flings 
The  rattling  tempest  from  his  airy  wings  : 
So  thick  the  jav'lins  fell,  and  pointed  spears; 
Behind  them  close,  another  host  appears, 
In  order'd  columns  rang'd,  by  Creon  led  : 
Ulysses  saw ;  and  thus  to  Diomed : 
"  Bold  as  you  are,  avoid  these  guarded  tow'rs, 
From  loose  pursuit  recal  your  scatter'd  pow'rs : 
See  Creon  comes;  his  thick  embattled  train, 
In  phalanx  join'd,  approaches  from  the  plain. 
Here  if  we  stay  th'  unequal  fight  to  prove, 
The  tow'rs  and  ramparts  threaten  from  above 
With  darts  and  stones ;  while  to  th'  invading  foe, 
In  order  loose,  our  scatter'd  ranks  we  show; 
Nor  by  your  matchless  valour  hope,  in  vain, 
Such  odds  to  conquer,  and  the  fight  maintain  j 
Against  an  army  single  force  must  lose; 
Immod'rate  courage  still  like  folly  shows. 
See  where  into  the  field  yon  turret  calls, 
Drawn  to  a  point  the  long-extended  walls : 
There  force  your  way,  and  speedily  regain 
The  space,  and  safety  of  the  open  plain." 

Ulysses  thus ;  and,  by  his  prudence  sway'd, 
The  martial  son  of  Tydeus  straight  obey 'd. 
Thrice  to  the  height  the  hero  rais'd  his  voice, 
Loud  as  the  silver  trumpet's  martial  noise, 
The  signal  of  retreat;  his  warriors  heard, 
And  round  their  chief  in  order'd  ranks  appear'd, 
Drawn  from  the  mingled  tumult  of  the  plain  j 
As,  sever'd  on  the  floor,  the  golden  grain 
Swells  to  a  heap;    while,  whirling  through  the 

skies, 

The  dusty  chaffin  thick  disorder  flies ; 
Tydides  leads;   between  the  guarded  tow'rs 
And  hostile  ranks,  he  draws  his  martial  pow'rs 
Towards  the  plain ;  as  mariners,  with  oar 
And  sail,  avoid  some  promontory's  shore ; 
When,  caught  between  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
A  sudden  tempest  bears  them  on  the  strand ; 
The  stem  opposing  to  itsfaoist'rous  sway, 
They  shun  the  cape  and  stretch  into  the  bay : 
So  scap'd  Tydides.     Cover'd  by  their  tow'rs, 
In  safety  stood  retir'dthe  Thtban  pow'rs, 
For  from  above  an  iron  tempest  rain'd, 
And  the  incursions  of  the  foe  restrain'd. 
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A  ND  now  the  king  of  men  his  army  calls 
Back  from  the  danger  of  th'  impending  walls  ; 
They  quit  the  combat,  and  in  order  long 
The  field  possess,  a  phalanx  deep  and  strong. 
Rank   following  rank,    the   Theban  squadrons 

move 

Still  to  the  rampart,  and  the  tow'rs  above : 
Creon  himself,  unwilling,  quits  the  field, 
Enrag'd,  defeated,  and  constrain'd  to  yield : 
'Gainst  all  his  foes,  his  indignation  burns, 
But  first  on  Diomed  its  fury  t  urns. 
He  call'd  a  vulgar  warrior  from  the  crowd, 
A  villain  dark,  and  try'd  in  works  of  blood, 
Erembus  nam'd,  of  huge  gigantic  size,      [eyes  ; 
With  cloudy  features  mark'd,  and  down-cast 
Cold  and  inactive  still  in  combat  found, 
Kor  wont  to  kindle  at  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
But  bold  in  villany  when  pow'r  commands ; 
A  weapon  fi tied  for  a  tyrant's  hands.         [sword, 
And  thus  the  wrathful  monarch :    "  Take  this 
A  sign,  to  all  my  servants,  from  their  lord; 
And  hither  bring  the  fair  Etolian's  head ; 
I,  who  command  you,  will  reward  the  deed : 
But  let  not  pity,  or  remorse,  prevail ; 
Your  own  shall  answer,  if  in  aught  you  fail." 
He  said ;  the  murth'rer,  practis'd  to  obey, 
The  royal  sword  receiv'd,  and  took  his  way 
Straight  to  the  palace,  where  the  captive  fair, 
Of  hope  bereft,  and  yielding  to  despair, 
Lamenting  sat.     Their  mutual  griefs  to  blend, 
The  queen  and  all  the  royal  maids  attend. 
And  thus  the  queen :  "  Fair  stranger!  shall  your 
All  hopes  reject  of  comfort  and  relief?          [grief 
Your  woes  I've  measur'd,  all  your  sorrows  known; 
And  find  them  light  when  balanc'd  with  my  own. 
In  one  sad  day  my  valiant  sire  I  mourn'd ; 
My  brother  slain  ;  my  native  walls  o'erturn'd  ; 
Myself  a  captive,  destin'd  to  fulfil, 
In  servile  drudgery,  a  master's  will; 
Yet  to  a  fall  so  low,  the  gods  decreed 
Thisenvy'd  height  of  greatness  to  succeed. 
The  pow'rs  above,  for  purposes  unknown, 
Oft  raise  the  fall'n,  and  bring  the  lofty  down ; 
Elude  the  vigilance  of  all  our  care: 
Our  surest  hopes  deceive,  ai\d  mock  despair. 
Let  no  desponding  thoughts  your  mind  possess, 
To  banish  hope,  the  med'cine  of  distress : 
For  nine  short  days  your  freedom  will  restore, 
And  break  the  bondage  which  you  thus  deplore. 
But  I,  alas  !  unhappy  still,  must  mourn 
Joys  once  possess'd,  which  never  can  return; 
Four  valiant  sons,  who  perish'd  on  the  plain 
In  this  dire  strife,  a  fifth  on  Oeta  slain : 
These  shall  return  to  bless  my  eyes  no  more ; 
The  grave's  dark  mansion  knows  not  to  restore, 
For  time,  which  bids  so  oft  the  solar  ray 
Repeat,  with  light  renew'd,  th'  ethereal  way, 
And  from  the  soil,  by  heat  and  vernal  winds, 
To  second  life  the  latent  plant  unbinds, 
Again  to  flourish,  nurs'd  by  wholesome  dews, 
Never  to  mortal  man  his  life  renews. 
These  griefs  are  sure ;  but  others  still  I  fear ; 
A  royal  husband  lost,  and  bondage  near; 


Myself,  my  daughters,  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands; 
Our  dignity  exchang'd  for  servile  bands : 
All  this  the  gods  may  purpose,  and  fulfil ; 
And  we  with  patien  -e  must  endure  their  will." 

As  thus  Laodice  her  sorrow  try'd 
With  sympathy  to  sooth  ;  the  maid  reply'd: 
"Great  queen!  on  whom  the  sov' reign  pow'rs 
A  gen'rous  heart  to  feel  another's  woe ;     [bestovr 
Letstill  untouch'd  through  life  your  honours  last. 
With  happier  days  to  come  for  sorrows  past ! 
Yet  strive  not  thus  a  hopeless  wretch  to  cheer. 
Whom  sure  conjecture  leads  the  worst  to  fear. 
Shall  Diomed  a  public  cause  forego, 
His  faithful  friends  betray,  and  trust  a  foe  ? 
By  treachery  behold  the  host  o'erthrown, 
Renounce  the  public  interest  and  his  own  ? 
Shall  kings  and  armies,  in  the  balance  laid, 
Avail  not  to  out-weigh  a  single  maid  ? 
One,  whom  his  fury  falsely  did  reprove 
For  crimes  unknown,  whose  only  crime  was  love? 
No,  sure  ere  this  he  triumphs  in  the  field  j 
Your  armies  to  his  matchless  valour  yield: 
And  soon  submitting  to  the  fatal  blow, 
This  head  must  gratify  a  vanqnisli'd  foe. 
If  symbols  e'er  the  secret  fates  explain, 
If  visions  do  not  always  warn  in  vain, 
If  dreams  do  ever  true  prognostics  prove, 
And  dreams,  the  sages  say,  descend  from  Jove, 
My  fate  approaches  :  late  at  dead  of  night. ; 
My  veins  yet  freeze  with  horrour  and  affright ! 
I  thought  that,  all  forsaken  and  alone, 
Pensive  I  wander'd  farthroush  ways  unknown  ; 
A  gloomy  twilight,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Frown'd  on  my  steps,  and  sadden'd  all  the  way  i 
Long  dreary  vales  I  saw  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  caverns  sinking  deep,  with  entrance  wide  ; 
On  ragged  cliffs  the  blasted  forests  hung ; 
Her  baleful  note  the  boding  screech-owl  sung. 
At  last,  with  many  a  weary  step,  I  found 
This  melancholy  country's  outmost  bound, 
An  ocean  vast :  upon  a  cliff  1  stood, 
And  saw,  beneath  me  far,  the  sable  flood  ; 
No  islands  rose  the  dull  expanse  to  grace, 
And  nought  was  seen,  through  all  the  boundless 

space,  [frown'd, 

But  low-brow'd  clouds,    which  on   the   billows 
And,  in  a  night  of  shade,  the  prospect  drown'd. 
The  winds,  which  seem'd  around  the  cliffs  to 

blow, 

With  doleful  cadence,  utter'd  sounds  of  woe, 
Wafting,  from  ev'ry  cave  and  dreary  den, 
The  wail  of  infants  mix'd  with  groans  of  men : 
Amaz'd,  on  ev'ry  side  my  eyes  I  turn, 
And  see  depending  from  the  craggy  bourn 
Wretches  unnumberM ;    some  the  mould'ring 

soil,  [toil ; 

Some  grasp'd  the  slipp'ry  rock,  with  fruitless 
Some  hung  suspended  by  the  roots,  which  pass 
Through  crannies  of  the  cliffs,  or  wither'd  grass. 
Still  from  the  steep  they  plung'd  into  the  main  ; 
As  from  the  eves  descends  the  trickling  rain. 
Amaz'd  I  turn'd,  and  strove  in  vain  to  fly  ; 
Thickets  oppos'd,  and  precipices  high 
To  stop  my  flight:   and,  from  the  airy  steep, 
A  tempest  snatch'd,  and  hurl'd  me  to  the  deep. 
The  sudden  violence  my  slumber  broke ; 
The  waves  I  seem'd  to  touch,  and  straight  awoke. 
With  sleep  the  vision  fled ;  but,  in  my  mind, 
Imprinted  deep,  its  image  left  behind. 
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For  had  the  frightful  scene  which  fancy  drew, 
And  \\hat  I  sqem'd  to  suffer,  all  been  true  ; 
Had  fate  appear'd,  in  blackest  colours  dress'd, 
No  deeper  had  its  horrours  been  impress'd. 
When  thus  the  gods  by  certain  symbols  warn, 
And  sure,  from  dreams,  their  purposes  we  learn, 
No  blame  I  merit,  that  to  fear  resign'd, 
Fate's  dead  approach  sits  heavy  on  my  mind." 

Cassandra  thus  ;  Laodice  again  : 
"  Futurity,  in  dreams,  we  seek  in  vain  ; 
For  oft,  from  thoughts  distuvb'd,  such  phan 
toms  rise, 

As  fogs  from  marshes  climb,  to  b!ot  the  skies: 
With  a  dark  veil,  the  cheerful  face  of  clay 
They  sadden,  and  eclipse  the  solar  ray  ; 
But  soon,  in  dews  and  soft  desr  ending  nn'ns, 
Fall  to  refresh  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 
For  Diomed's  offence  you  ne'er  can  bleed  ; 
Favour,  your  sex  and  innocence  will  plead, 
Ev'n  •with  the  worst :  nor  will  a  gen'rous  foe 
His  rage,  in  cruelty  and  baseness,  show. 
Now  to  the  tow'rs  I  haste,  to  view  from  far 
The  danger  or  success  of  this  day's  war. 
LetClymene  with  me  the  walls  ascend; 
The  rest  at  home  domestic  cares  attend." 

She  ended  thus;  and  from  her  seat  arose; 
The  royal  maid  attends  her,  as  she  goes 
Towards  the  western  gate;  where  full  to  view 
Expos'd,  the  armies  and  the  camp  she  knew. 
And  now  appear'd  within  the  lofty  gate, 
By  Creon  sent,  the  messenger  of  fate. 
His  shining  blade,  for  execution  bar'd, 
And  aspect  dark,  his  purpose  straight  declar'd. 
Alann'd  at  once  the  royal  virgins  rise, 
Andscatt'ring,  fill  the  dome  with  female  cries: 
But,  bolder  from  despair,  Cassandrastaid, 
And  to  th'  assassin  thus,  undaunted,  sa.d: 
"  Approach  !    divide   this  neck   with   deathful 

steel, 
A  tyrant's  vassal  no  remorse  should  feel. 

0  Diomed  !  let  this  example  prove, 

In  man,  that  stubborn  honour  conquers  love : 
With  weight  superior,  great  ambition  draws' 
The  scale  for  glory,  and  a  public  cause. 

1  blame  thee  not  for  this  ;  nor  will  impeach 
A  great  example,  which  I  could  not  reach : 
For  had  whole  armies,  in  the  balance  laid, 
And  kings  and  mighty  states  with  thee  been 

weigh'd, 

•  And  I  the  judge  appointed  to  decree, 
They  all  had  perished  to  random  thee." 
Cassandra  thus ;  and  for  the  blow  prepar'd, 
With  both  her  hands,  her  shining  neck  she  bar'd, 
And  round  h<jr  head  a  purple  garment  roll'd, 
With  leaves  of  silver  mark  'd,  and  flow'rs  of  gold. 
Jtais'd  for  the    stroke,    the  glitt'ring  falchion 

hung, 

And  swift  descending,  bore  the  head  along. 
A  tide  of  gore,  diffus'd  in  purple  streams, 
Dashes  the  wall,  and  o'er  the  pavement  swims, 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  headless  trunk  reclines, 
And  life,  in  long  convulsive  throbs,  resigns. 

Now  on  the  open  plain  before  the  walls, 
The  king  of  men  the  chiefs  to  council  calls. 
And  Diomed,  with  secret  griefe  oppress'd, 
Impatient,  thus  the  public  ear  address'd : 
"  Confed' rate  kings!  aud  thou,  whose  sov'reign 

band 
Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command  ! 


What  holds  us,  and  restrains  onr  martial  now'r?J 
While  haughty   Thebes  insults    us,    from  her 

tow'rs? 

In  vain  we  conquer  thus,  and  bleed  in  rain, 
If  victory  but  yields  the  empty  plain. 
Behind  his  walls,  perfidious  Creon  lies, 
And  safely  meditates  anew  surprise: 
When  on  the  urn  our  pious  tears  we  pour  ; 
Or  mirth  disarms  us,  and  the  genial  hour; 
No,  let  us  rather,  now  when  fortune  calls, 
With  bold  assault,  attempt  to  mount  the  walls  ; 
Myself  the  first  a  chosen  band  shall  lead, 
Whore  yon  low  rampart  sinks  into  the  mead: 
There  will  I  gain  the  battlements,  and  lay, 
For  others  to  succeed,  an  open  way, 
If  bars  of  steel  have  force  their  works  to  tear, 
Or,  from  their  hinges  heav'd    the  gates   can 

bear." 

Tydides  thus.  His  counsel  to  oppose, 
The  leader  of  the  Cretan  warriors  rose: 
"  Confed'rate  kings  :  and  thou,  whose  sov'reign 

hand 

Sways  the  dread  sceptre  of  supreme  command  f 
Let  not  Tydides  now,  with  martial  rage, 
In  measures  hot  and  rash,  the  host  engage. 
To  sober  reason,  still  let  passion  yield, 
Nor  here,  admit  the  ardour  of  the  field: 
If  Thebes  could  thus  with  one  assault  be  won, 
Her  armies  vanquibh'd,  and  her  watl  o'ertlnown; 
Could  this  one  signal  day  reward  our  toil, 
So  long  endur'd,  with  victory  and  spoil : 
No  soldier  in  the  ranks,  no  leader  here, 
Would  shun  the  fight,  or  counsel  to  forbear. 
But  if  for  victory,  a  foul  defeat, 
With  all  the  shame  and  danger  of  retreat, 
Should  be  the  issue,  which  the  wise  must  dread, 
To  stop  is  better,  sure,  than  to  proceed. 
On  yonder  walls  and  lofty  turrets,  stand, 
Not,  sav'd  from  shameful  flight,  a  heartless  hand, 
Who,  desp'rate  of  their  state,  would  soon  forego 
Their  last  defences,  and  admit  a  foe ; 
But  who,  from  fight  recall'd,  without  dismay, 
A  safe  retreat  maintain'd,  in  firm  array. 
Secure  they  combat  from  protecting  walls; 
Thrown  from  above  each  weapon  heavier  falls; 
Against  such  odds,  can  we  the  fight  maintain, 
And  with  a  foe  found  equal  on  the  plain  ? 
Though  we  desist,  no  leader  will  oppose 
That  thus  the  fruits  of  victory  we  lose; 
When,  pent  within  their  batt  iements  and  tow'rg, 
In  narrow  space,  we  hold  the  Theban  pow'rs: 
For  oftener,  than  by  arms,  are  hosts  o'erthrown 
By  dearth  and  sickness,  in  a  straiten'd  town. 
He  who  can  only  wield  the  sword  and  spear, 
Knows  less  than  half  the  instruments  of  war. 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  enemy  to  life, 
Wide-wasting  pestilence,  and  civil  strife, 
By  want  inflam'd,  to  all  our  weapons.clarm 
Superior  force,  and  strike  with  surer  aim: 
With  these,  whoever  arni'd  to  combat  goes, 
Instructed  howto  turn  them  on  his  foes, 
Shall  see  them  soon  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
His  aiins  accomplished,  and  Tiis  wishes  crown'd. 
Our  WM- riors,  therefore,  let  us  straight  recall, 
Nor,  b||«fessault,  attempt  to  force  the  wall  j 
But  with  a  rampart,  to  the  gates  oppos'd, 
Besiege,  in  narrow,  space,  our  foes  enclos'd.1* 

The  hero  thus ;  and,  eager  to  reply,. 
Tydides  rose ;  when  on  a  turret  high 
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Creon  appear'cl ;  Cassandra's  head,  display'd 
Upon  a  lance's  point,  he  held,  and  said: 
"  Ye  Arsrive  warriors  !  view  this  sign;  and  know, 
That  Creon  never  fails  to  quit  a  foe. 
This  bloody  trophy  mark;  and  if  it  brings 
Grief  and  despair  to  any  of  the  kings, 
Let  him  revenge  it  on  the  man  who  broke 
His  faith,  and  dar'd  my  fury  to  provoke." 
He  ended  thus.      Tydules,  as  he  heard, 
With  rage  distracted,  and  despair,  appear'd. 
Long  on  the  tow'r  he  fix'd  his  burning  eyes  ; 
The  rest  were  mute  with  wonder  and  surprise ; 
But,  to  the  counsel  turning,  thus  at  last : 
•'  If  any  favour  claim  my  merits  past} 
If,  by  a  present  benefit,  ye'd  bind 
To  future  services  a  grateful  mind; 
Let  what  I  urge  in  council,  now  prevail. 
With  hostile  arms  yon  rampart  to  assail : 
Else,  with  my  native  bands,  alone  I'll  try 
The  combat,  fix'd  to  conquer  or  to  die." 
The  hero  thus      Ulysses  thus  exprest 
The  prudent  dictates  of  his  generous  breast : 
"  Princes !  shall  dire  contention  still  preside 
In  all  our  councils,  and  the  kings  divide  ? 
Sure,  of  the  various  ills  that  can  distress 
United  armies  and  prevent  success, 
Discord  is  chief:  where'er  the  fury  strays, 
The  parts  she  severs  and  the  whole  betrays. 
Now  let  Tydides  lead  his  native  pow'rs 
To  combat,  and  assault  the  Theban  tow'rs; 
The  rest,  on  various  parts,  their  forces  show, 
By  mock  approaches  to  disl  ract  the  foe. 
If  he  prevails,  to  victory  he  leads  ; 
And  safe  beiriiid  him  all  the  host  succeeds : 
If  Jove  forbids  and  all-decreeing  fate, 
The  field  is  open,  and  a  safe  retreat." 

Ulysses  thus.     The  princes  all  assent;  [went, 
Straight  from  the  council  through  the  host  they 
Review'd  >ts  order,  and  in  front  dispos'd 
The  slingeis;  and  the  rear  with  bowmen  clos'dj 
Arming  the  rest  with  all  that  could  avail, 
The  tow'rs  and  battlements  to  sap  or  scale. 
Tydides  first  his  martial  squadrons  leads ; 
Ulysses,  with  his  native  band,  succeeds. 
Upon  them,  as  they  came,  the  Thebans  pour 
A  storm  ofjav'lins, shot  from  ev'ry  tow'r; 
As  from  the  naked  heights  the  feather'd  kind, 
By  bitter  sbow'rs  coinpell'd,  and  wintry  wind, 
la  clouds  assembled,  from  some  mountain's  head, 
To  shelter  crowd,  and  dive  into  the  shade ; 
Such  and  so  thick  the  winged  weapons  flew, 
And  many  warriors  wounded,  many  slew. 
Now  on  their  ranks,  by  forceful  engines  thrown, 
Springs,  from  the  twisted  rope,  the  pond'rous 

stone, 

Wiih  wide  destruction  through  the  host  to  roll, 
To  rnix  its  order  ar.d  confound  the  whole. 

Intrepid  still  th'  Etolian  chief  proceeds  j 
And  still  Ulysses  follows  as  he  leads. 
They  reach'd  the  wall.     Tydides,  with  a  bound, 
Twice  strove  in  vain  to  mount  it  from  the  ground. 
Twice  fled  the  foe ;  as,  to  the  boist'rous  sway 
Of  some  proud  billow,  mariners  give  way  ; 
Which,    rous'd    by  tempests,  'gainst  a  vessel 

bends 

Its  force,  and  mounting  o'er  the  deck  ascends : 
Again  he  rose :  the  third  attempt  prevail 'd  ; 
Kufc,  crumbling  in  his  grasp,  the  rampart  fail'd : 
For  thunder  there  its  fury  had  imprest, 
And  loos'd  a  shatter'd  fragment  from  the  rest. 


Supine  upon  the  earth  the  hero  falls, 

Mix'd  with  the  smoke  and  ruin  of  the  walls. 

l>y  disappointment  chaf'd,  and  fierce  from  pain. 

Unable  now  the  rampart  to  regain, 

He  tum'd,  and  saw  his  native  bands  afar, 

By  fear  restrain'd,  and  ling'ring  in  the  war. 

From  Creon  straight    and    Thebes,    his  anger 

turns, 

And 'gainst  his  friends,  with  equal  fury,  burns  ; 
As  when,  from  snows  dissolv'd  or  sudden  rains, 
A  torrent  swells  and  roars  along  the  plains  ; 
If,  rising  to  oppose  its  angry  tide, 
In  full  career,  it  meets  a  mountain's  side; 
!n  foaming  eddies,  backwards  to  its  source. 
It  wheels,  and  rages  with  inverted  course : 
Soturn'd  at  once,  the  fury,  in  his  breast, 
Against  Ulysses,  thus  itself  exprest : 
"  Author  accurs'd,  and  source  of  all  my  woes! 
Friend  more  pernicious  than  the  worst  of  foesi 
By  thy  suggestions  from  my  purpose  sway'd, 
1  slew  Cassandra,  and  myself  betrayjd  ; 
Hence,  lodg'd  within  this  tortur'd  breast,remains 
A  fury,  to  inflict  eternal  pains. 
I  need  not  follow,  with  vindictive  spear, 
A  traitor  absent,  while  a  worse  is  near: 
Creon  but  acted  what  you  well  foreknew, 
When  me  unwilling  to  the  fight  you  drew. 
To  you  the  first  my  vengeance  shall  proceed. 
And  -then  on  Creon  and  myself  succeed: 
Such  sacrifice  Cassandra's  ghost  demands, 
And  such  I'll  offer  with  del ermin'd  hands." 

Thus  as  he   spoke,  Ulysses  pond'ring  stood, 
Whether  by  art  to  sooth  his  furious  mood, 
Or,  with  a  sudden  hand,  his  lance  to  throw, 
Preventing,  ere  it  fell,  the  threaten'd  blow. 
But,  gliding  from  above,  the  martial  maid 
Between  them  stood,  in  majesty  display'd  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  with  indignation  burn'd, 
On  Diomed  their  piercing  light  she  tum'd ; 
And  frowning  thus :   "  Thy  frantic  rage  restrain  ; 
F.lse  by  dread  Styx  I  swear,  nor  swear  in  vain, 
That  proof  shall  teach  you  whether  mortal  might 
This  arm  invincible  can  match  in  fight 
Is  't  not  enough  that  he  whose  hoary  hairs 
Still  watch'd  your  welfare  with  a  father's  cares, 
Who  dar'd,  with  zeal  and  courage,  to  withstand 
Your  fatal  phrenzy,  perish'd  by  your  hand  ? 
That,  slighting  ev'ry  tie  which  princes  know, 
You  leagu'd  in  secret  with  a  public  foe  ? 
And,  from  your  faith  by  fond  affection  sway'd, 
The  kings,  the  army,  and  yourself  betray'd  > 
Yet,  still  unaw'd,  from  such  atrocious  deeds, 
To  more  and  worse  yourdesp'rate  rage  proceeds,. 
And  dooms  to  perish,  by  a  mad  decree, 
The  chief  who  sav'd  alike  the  host  and  thee. 
Had  Thebes  prevail'd,  and  one  decisive  hour" 
The  victory  had  fix'd  beyond  thy  pow'r ; 
These  limbs,  ere  now,  had  captive  fetters  worn. 
To  infamy  condemn'd,  and  hostile  scorn; 
While  fair  Cassandra,  with  her  virgin  charms, 
A  prize  decreed,  had  blest  some  rival's  arms. 
Did  not  the  worth  of  mighty  Tydeus  plead, 
Approv'd  when  living,  and  rever'd  when  dead. 
For  favourto  his  guilty, son,  and  stand 
A  rampart  to  oppose  my  vengeful  hand ; 
You  soon  had  found  how  mad  it  is  to  wage 
War  with  the  gods,  and  tempt  immortal  rage. 
This  Thebes  shall    know,    ere    to  the  ocean' A. 

streams 
The  Sun  again  withdraws  his  setting  beams ; 
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For  now  the  gods  consent,  in  vengeance  just, 
For  all  her  crimes,  to  mix  her  with  the  ilust." 
The  goddess  thus  ;  and  turning  to  the  field, 
Her  deity  in  Mentor's  form  conceal'd  : 
With  courage  new  each  warrior's  heart  inspires, 
And  wakes  again,  in  all,  their  martial  fires. 
Conscious    of  wrong,   and    speechless    from 

surprise, 

Tydides  stood,  nor  dar"d  to  lift  his  eyes, 
Of  fate  regardless  ;  though  from  ev'ry  tow'r, 
Stones,  darts,  and  arrows  fell,  a  mingled  show'r : 
For  awe  divine  subdu'd  him,  and  the  shame 
Which  virtue  suffers  from  the  touch  of  blame. 
Bat  to  Ulysses  turning,  thus  at  last : 
"  Prince  !  can  thy  gen'rous  love  forget  the  past; 
And  all  remembrance  banish  from  thy  mind, 
Of  what  my  fury  and  despair  design 'd  ? 
If  you  forgive  me,  straight  our  pow'rs  recall 
Who  shun  the  fight,  while  I  attempt  the  wall. 
Some  present  god  inspires  me;  for  I  feel 
My  heart  exulting  knock  the  plated  steel : 
In  brisker  rounds  the  vital  spirit  flies, 
And  ev'ry  limb  with  double  force  supplies.*' 

Tydides  thus.     Ulysses  thus  again: 
"  Shall  Ileav'n  forgive  Offences,  man  retain; 
Though  born  to  err,  by  jarring  passions  tost  ? 
The  best,  in  good,  no  steadiness  can  boast : 
No  malice  therefore  in  my  heart  shall  live  j 
To  sin  is  human  ;  human  to  forgive. 
But  do  not  now  your  single  force  oppose 
To  lofty  ramparts  and  an  host  of  foes; 
Let  me  at  least,  attending  at  your  side, 
Partake  the  danger,  and  the  toil  divide : 
For  see  our  pow'rs  advancing  to  the  storm  ! 
Pallas  excites  them  in  a  mortal  form. 
Let  us,  to  mount  the  rampart,  straight  proceed 
They  of  themselves  will  follow  as  we  lead." 

Ulysses  thus  ;  and,  springingfrom  the  grounc 
Both  chiefs  at  once  ascend  the  lofty  mound. 
Before  him  each  his  shining  buckler  bears 
'Gainst  flying  darts,  and  thick  portended  spears. 
Now,  on  the  bulwark's  level  top,  they  stand, 
And  charge  on  ev'ry  side  the  hostile  band : 
There  many  warriors  in  close  fight  they  slew. 
And  many  headlong  from  the  rampart  threw. 
Pallas  her  fav'rite  champions  still  inspires,  [fires 
Their  nerves  confirms,  and  wakes  their  martia 
With  course  divided,  on  the  foe  they  fall, 
And  bare  between  them  leave  a  length  of  wall ; 
As  fire,  when  kindled  on  some  mountain's  head, 
Where  runs,  in  long  extent,  the  woodland  shade, 
Consumes  the  middle  forest,  and  extends 
Its  parted  progress  to  the  distant  ends : 
So  fought  the  leaders, while  their  scat terM  pow'rs, 
In  phalanx  join'd,  approach'd  the  Theban  tow'rs; 
With  hands,  and  heads  against  the  rampart  lean'd, 
The  first,  upon  their  shields,  the  rest  sustain'd : 
Rank  above  rank  the  living  structure  grows, 
As  settling  bees  the  pendent  heap  compose, 
Which  to  some  cavern's  roof  united  clings, 
Woven  thick  with  complicated  feet  and  wings : 
Thus  mutually  sustain'd,  the  warriors  bend; 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  order'd  ranks  ascend. 

And  now  the  martial  goddess  with  delight, 
Plac'd  on  a  turret's  top,  survey'd  the  fight. 
Thrice  to  the  height  she  rais'd  her  awful  voice  ; 
The  tow'rs  and  bulwarks  trembled  at  the  noise : 
Both  warring  hosts  alike  the  signal  hear ; 
To  this,  the  cause  of  hope,  to  that,  of  fear. 


And  Theseus  thus  address'd  his  martial  train : 
"  Here  shall  we  wage  a  distant  war  in  vain, 
When  now  Tydides,  from  the  conquer'd  tow'rs 
Descending,  on  the  town  his  warriuis  pours  ? 
Your  glory  if  ye  would  assert,  nor  yield 
At  once  the  praise  of  many  a  well-fought  field; 
Ascend  these  lofty  battlements,  and  claim 
With  those  who  conquer  now  an  equal  fame." 
The  monarch  thus ;  and  to  the  combat  leads ; 
With  emulation  fir'd,  the  host  proceeds ; 
Under  a  show'r  of  falling  darts  they  go, 
Climb  the  steep  ramparts,  and  assault  the  foe  ; 
As  winds  outrageous,  from  the  ocean  wide, 
Against  some  mole  impel  the  stormy  tide, 
Whose  rocky  arms,  opposed  to  the  deep, 
From  tempests,  safe  the  anchoring  vessel  keep; 
Wave  heap'd  on  wave,  the  stormy  deluge  tow'rs, 
And  o'er  it,  with  resistless  fury,  pours  : 
Such  seem'd  the  fight,  the  Theban  host  o'er- 

thrown, 

The  wall  deserts,  and  mingles  with  the  town. 
Creon  in  vain  the  desp'rate  rout  withstands 
With  sharp  reproaches  and  vindictive  hands ; 
His  rage  they  shun  not,  nor  his    threat'nings 

hear, 

From  stunning  clamours  deaf.and  blind  from  fear. 
And  thus  the  monarch  with  uplifted  eyes, 
And  both  his  hands  extended  to  the  skies. 
"  Ye  pow'rs  supreme,  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  fates  of  men  and  mortal  things  obey ! 
Against  your  counsels,  vain  it  is  to  strive, 
Which  only  ruin  nations  or  retrieve. 
Here  in  your  sight,  with  patience  I  resign 
That  envy'd  royalty  which  once  was  mine ; 
Renounce  the  cares,  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  make  my  last  attention  all  my  own. 
Seven  virgin  daughters  in  my  house  remain, 
Who  must  not  live  to  swell  a  victor's  train  ; 
Nor  shall  my  wretched  queen,  in  triumph  borne, 
Be  lifted  to  the  eye  of  public  scorn  : 
One  common  fate  our  miseries  shall  end, 
And,  with  the  dust  of  Thebes,  our  ashes  blend." 

His  fix'd  decree  the  monarch  thus  exprest ; 
One  half  the  fates  confirm'd,  deny'd  the  rest: 
For  now  surrounded  by  the  hostile  crowd 
His  captive  queen,  an  humble  suppliant,  stood. 
Tydides  found  her  as  she  left  the  walls ; 
Before  the  hero  to  the  ground  she  falls ; 
With  trembling  hands,    his  mighty  knees  she 

press'd, 
And,  supplicating,  thus  with  tears  address'd  : 

Illustrious  chief !  for  sure  your  gallant  mien 
No  less  proclaims  you,  spare  a  wretched  queen  ; 
One  whom  the  gods  with  endless  hate  pursue, 
To  griefs  already  sumless  adding  new; 
O  spare  a  helpless  wretch,  who  humbly  bends, 
And  for  protection  on  thy  might  depends !" 
As  supplicating  thus  her  suit  she  press'd, 
Jlysses  heard,  and  thus  the  chief  address'd : 

See  how  th'  immortals,  by  a  just  decree, 
Cassandra's  fall  avenge,  and  honour  thee  ! 
See,  at  thy  feet,  the  wife  of  Creon  laid, 
A  victim  offer"d  for  the  injur'd  maid. 
jf&  her  the  first  your  just  resentment  feel; 
Jy  Heav'n  presented  to  your  vengeful  steel." 
Ulysses  thus.    With  sighs  the  hero  said : 
Enough  is  offer'd  to  Cassandra's  shade; 
With  wide  destruction,  wasting  sword  and  fire^ 
To  plague  the  authors  of  her  fall,  conspire. 
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in  vain.     No  sacrifice  recalls 
The  parted  ghost  from  Pluto's  gloomy  walls. 
Too  long,  alas  !  has  lawless  fury  rul'cl, 
To  reason  deaf,  by  no  reflection  cool'd  : 
While  I  unhappy,  by  its  dictates  sway'd, 
My  guardian  murder'd,  and  the  host  betray 'd. 
No  victim,  therefore,  to  my  rage  I'll  pay  ; 
Nor  ever  follow  as  it  points  the  way." 

The  son  of  Tydeus  thus;  and  to  his  tent, 
From  insults  safe,  the  royal  matron  sent. 
Himself  again  the  course  of  conquest  led 
Till  Thebes  was  overthrown,  and  Creon  bled. 


A  DREAM. 

IN    THE    MANNER    OF    SPENSER. 

OKE  ev'ning,  as  by  pleasant  Forth  1  stray'd, 

In  pensive  mood,  and  meditated  still 
On  poets'  learned  toil,  witb  scorn  repaid 

By  envy's  bitter  sp.ite,  and  want  of  skill ; 

A  cave  I  found,  which  open'd  in  a  hill. 
The  floor  was  sand,  with  various  shells  yblended, 

Through  which,  in  slow  meanders,  crept  a  rill ; 
The  roof,  by  Nature's  canning  slight  suspended  : 
Thither  my  steps  I  turn'd,  and  there  my  journey 
ended. 

Upon  the  ground  my  listless  limbs  I  laid, 

Lull'd  by  the  murmur  ofthe  passing  stream  : 
Then  sleep,  soft  stealing,  did  my  eyes  invade  ; 

And  waking  thought  soon  ended  in  a  dream. 

Transported  to  a  reeion  I  did  seem, 
Which  with  Thessalian  Tempe  might  compare; 

Of  verdant  shade  compos'd,  and  wat'ry  gleam  : 
Not  ev'n  Valdarno,  thought  so  passing  fair, 
Might  match  this  pleasant  land  in  all  perfec 
tions  rare. 

One,  like  a  hoary  palmer,  near  a  brook, 

Under  an  arbour,  seated  did  appear; 
A  shepherd  swain,  attending,  held  a  book, 

And  seem'd  to  read  therein  that  he  mote  hear. 

From  curiosity  I  stepped  near; 
But  ere  I  reach'd  the  place  where  they  did  sit, 

The  whisp'ring  breezes  wafted  to  my  ear 
The  sound  of  rhymes  which  I  myself  had  writ: 
Rhymes  much,  alas,  too  mean,  for  such  a  judge 
unfit. 

For  him  he  seem'd  who  sung  Achilles'  rage, 
In  lofty  numbers  that  shall  never  die, 

And  wise  Ulysses'  tedious  pilgrimage, 
So  long  the  sport  of  sharp  adversity: 
The  praises  of  his  merit,  Fame  on  high, 

With  her  shrill  trump,  for  ever  load  doth  sound; 
With  him  no  bard,  for  excellence,  can  vie, 

Of  all  that  late  or  ancient  e'er  were  found ; 

So  much  he  doth  surpass  ev'n  bards  the  most  re- 
nown'd. 

The  shepherd  swain  invited  me  to  come 

Up'to  the  arbour  where  they  seated  were; 
For  Homer  call'd  me:  much  1  fear'd  the 'doom 

Which  such  a  judge  seem'd  ready  to  declare. 

As  I  approach'd,  with  meikle  dread  and  care, 
He  thus  address'd  me :  "  Sir,  the  cause  explain 

Why  all  your  story  here  is  told  so  bare  ? 
Few  circumstances  mix'd  of  various  grain  j 
$uch,   surely,  much  enrich  ,and  raise  a  poet's 
strain." 

TO*.  XTJ. 


"  Certes,"  quoth  I,  "  the  critics  are  the  cause 

Of  this  and  many  other  mischiefs  more  ; 
Who  tie  the  Muses  to  such  rigid  laws, 

That  all  their  songs  are  frivolous  and  poor. 

They  cannot  now,  as  oft  they  did  before, 
Ere  pow'rful  prejudice  had  dipt  their  wings, 

Nature's  domain  with  boundless  flight  explore, 
And  traffic  freely  in  her  precious  things  : 
Each  bard  now  fears  the  rod,  and  trembles  while 
he  sings. 

"Though  Shakespear,still  disdaining  narrow  rules, 
His  bosom  fill'd  with  Nature's  sacred  fire, 

Broke  all  the  cobweb  limits  fix'd  by  fools, 

And  left  the  world  to  blame  him  and  admire  j 
Yet  his  reward  few  mortals  would  desire  j 

For,  of  his  learned  toil,  the  only  meed 
That  ever  I  could  find  he  did  acquire, 

Is  that  our  dull,  degenerate,  age  of  lead, 

Says  that  he  wrote  by  chance,  and  that  he  scarce, 
could  read." 

"  I  ween,"  quoth  he,  "that  poets  are  to  blame 

When  they  submit  to  critics'  tyranny : 
For  learned  wights  there  is  no  greater  shame. 

Than  blindly  with  their  dictates  to  comply. 

Who  ever  taught  the  eagle  how  to  fly, 
Whose  wit  did  e'er  his  airy  tract  define  ; 

When  with  free  wing'he  claims  his  native  sky, 
Say,  will  he  steer  his  course  by  rule  and  line  ? 
Certes,  he'd  scorn  the  bound  that  would  his  flight 

confine. 
"  Not  that  the  Muses'  art  is  void  of  rules: 

Many  there  are,  I  wot,  and  stricter  far, 
Than    those    which  pedants   dictate  from  the 
schools, 

Who  wage  with  wit  and  taste  eternal  war  : 

For  foggy  ignorance  their  sight  doth  mar; 
Nor  can  their   low  conception    ever   reach 

To  what  dame  Nature,  crown'd  with  many  a 

star, 

Explains  to  such  as  know  her  learned  speech  ; 
But  few  can  comprehend  the  lessons  she  doth, 

teach. 
"  As  many  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  sky, 

As  many  as  the  flow'rs  that  paint  the  ground, 
In  number  like  the  insect  tribes  that  fly, 

The  various  forms  of  beauty  still  are  found ; 

That  with    strict    limits  no    man  may  them, 

bound, 
And  say  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  right : 

Experience  soon  such  rashness  would  confound. 
And  make  its  folly  obvious  as  the  light ; 
For  such  presumption  sure  becomes  not  mortal 
wight. 

"  Therefore  each  bard  should  freely  entertain 
The  hints  which  pleas'mg fancy  gives  at  will; 

Nor  curb  her  sallies  with  too  strict  a  rein, 
Nature  subjecting  to  her  band-maid  Skill : 
And  you  yourself  in  this  have  done  but  ill ; 

With  many  more,  who  have  not  comprehended 
That  genius,  crampt,  will  rarely  mount   the 
hill, 

Whose  forked  summit  with  the  clouds  isblended  : 

Therefore,  when  next  you  write,  let  this  defect  be 
mended. 

"  But,  like  a  friend,  who  candidly  reproves 
For  faults  and  errours  which  he  doth  espy, 

Each  vice  he  freely  marks ;  yet  always  love* 
To  mingle  favour  with  severity. 
ft 
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Certes,"  quoth  he,  "  I  cannot  well  deny, 
That  you  in  many  things  may  hope  to  please  : 

You  force  a  barbarous  northern  tongue  to  ply, 
And  bend  it  to  your  purposes  with  ease ; 
Though  rough  as  Albion's  rocks,  and  hoarser 
than  her  seas. 

"  Nor  are  your  tales,  I  wot,  so  loosely  yok'd, 

As  those  which  Colin  Clout '  did  tell  before ; 
Nor"with  description  crowded  so/ and  chok'd, 

Which,  thinly  spread,  will  always  please  the 
more. 

Colin,  I  wot,  was  rich  in  Nature's  store  ; 
More  rich  than  you,  had  more  than  he  could  use : 

But  mad  Orlando  *  taught  him  bad  his  lore  : 
Whose  flights,  at  random,  oft  misled  his  Muse: 
To  follow  such  a  guide,  few  prudent  men  would 
chuse. 

' '  Me  you  have  follow'd  :  Nature  was  my  guide  > 

To  this  the  merit  of  your  verse  is  ewing : 
And  know  for  certain,  let  it  check  your  pride, 
That  all  you  boast  of  is  of  my  bestowing. 
The  flow'rs  I  see  through   all  your  garden 

blowing, 

Are  mine ;  most  part,  at  least :  I  might  demand, 
Might  claim  them,  as  a  crop    of  my    own 

sowing, 

And  leave  but  few,  thin  scatter'd  o'er  the  land  : 
A  claim  so  just,  I  wot,  you  could  not  well  with 
stand." 

"  Certes,"  quoth  t,  "that  justice  werefull  hard, 

Which  me  alone  would  sentence  to  restore ; 
When  many  a  learned  sage,  and  many  a  bard, 

Are  equally  your  debtors,  or  much  more. 

Let  Tityrus 3  himself  produce  his  store, 
Take  what  is  thine,  but  little  will  remain : 

Little,  1  wot,  and  that  indebted  sore 
To  Ascra's  bard  4,  and  Arethusa's  swain  s  ; 
And  others  too beside,who  Jenthimmany  a  strain. 

"*  Nor  could  the  modern  bards  afford  to  pay, 

Whose  songs  exalt  the  champions  of  the  Cross  : 
Take  from  each  hoard  thy  sterling  gold  away, 

And  little  will  remain  but  worthless  dross. 

Not  bards  alone  could  ill  support  the  loss ; 
But  sages  too,  whose  theft  suspicion  shunn'd  : 

E'en  that  sly  Greek6,    who  steals  and  hides  so 

close, 

Were  half  a  bankrupt,  if  he  should  refund. 
While   these  are  all  forborn,   shall  I  alone  be 
dunn'd.1' 

He  smil'd  ;    and  from  his  wreath,   which  well 
could  spare  [were  clad, 

Such  boon,  the  wreath  with  which  his  locks 
Pluck 'd  a  few  leaves  to  hide  my  temples  bare  ; 

The  present  I  receiv'd  with  heart  full  glad. 

"  Henceforth,"  quoth  I,  "  I  nevershall  be  sad  j 
For  now  I  shall  obtain  my  share  of  fame  : 

Nor  will  licentious  wit,  or  envy  bad, 
With  bitter  taunts,  my  verses  dare  to  blame  : 
This  garland  shall  protect  them,  and  exalt  my 
name." 

1  Spenser. 

*  Ariosto,  so  called  from  his  hero. 

*  Virgil.  4  Hesiod.          *  Theocritus. 

6  Plato,  reckoned,   by  Longinus,  one  of  the 
greatest  imitators  of  Homer. 


But  dreams  are  short ;  for  as  I  thought  to  lay 
My  limbs  atease  upon  the  flow'ry  ground, 

And  drink,  with  greedy  ear,  what  he  might  say, 
As  murm'ring  waters  sweet,  or  music's  sound  j 
My  sleep  departed ;  and  I,  waking,  found 

Myself  again  by  Fortha's  pleasant  stream. 

Homewards  I  stepp'd,  in  meditation  drown'd> 

Reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  my  dream  : 

Which  let  each  wight  interpret  as  him  best  dbtfe 
seem. 


FABLES. 


TO   THE 

EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE. 

MY  LORD, 

IT  is  undoubtedly  an  uneasy  situation  to  lie 
under  great  obligations  without  being  able  to 
make  suitable  returns:  all  that  can  be  done  in 
this  case  is,  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  which 
(though  it  does  not  entitle  to  an  acquittance) 
is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  compensation,  being 
all  that  gratitude  has  in  its  power. 

This  is  in  a  "peculiar  manner  my  situation  with 
respect  to  your  lordship.  What  you  have  done 
for  me  with  the  most  uncommon  favour  and 
condescension,  is  what  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
repay  ;  and  therefore  have  used  the  freedom  to 
recommend  the  following  performance  to  your 
protection,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  obligations  in  the  most  public 
manner. 

It  is  evident  that  the  world  will  hardly  allow 
my  gratitude  upon  this  occasion  to  be  disinter 
ested.  Your  distinguished  rank,  the  additional 
honours  derived  from  the  lustre  of  your  ances 
tors,  your  own  uncommon  abilities,  equally 
adapted  to  the  service  of  your  country  in  peace 
and  in  war,  are  circumstances  sufficient  to  make 
any  author  ambitious  of  your  lordship's  patron 
age.  But  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  insist, 
it  is  upon  the  account  of  distinctions  less  splen 
did,  though  far  more  interesting  (those,  I  mean, 
by  which  you  are  distinguished  as  the  friend  of 
human  nature,  the  guide  and  patron  of  unexpe 
rienced  youth,  and  the  father  of  the  poor),  tbat 
1  am  zealous  of  subscribing  myself, 
my  lord, 

your  lordship's 

most  humble,  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
WILLIAM  VV1LKIE. 


THE  YOUNG  LADY  AND  THE 
LOOKING-GLASS. 

YE  deep  philosophers  who  can 
Explain  that  various  creature,  man, 
Say,  is  there  any  point  so  nice, 
As  that  of  offering  an  advice  ? 
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1*o  bid  your  friend  his  errours  mend, 
is  almost  certain  to  offend  : 
Though  you  in  softest  terms  advise, 
Confess  him  good  ;  admit  him  wise  ; 
In  vain  you  sweeten  the  discourse, 
He  thinks  you  call  him  fool,  or  worse  ; 
You  paint  his  character,  and  try 
If  he  will  own  it,  and  apply. 
Without  a  name  reprove  and  warn  : 
Here  none  are  hurt,  and  all  may  learn;        ; 
This  too  must  fail,  the  picture  shown, 
No  man  will  take  it  for  his  own. 
In  moral  lectures  treat  the  case, 
Say  this  is  honest,  that  is  base  ; 
In  conversation  none  will  bear  it; 
And  for  the  pulpit,  few  come  near  it. 
And  is  there  then  no  other  way 
A  moral  lesson  to  convey  ? 
Must  all  that  shall  attempt  td  teach, 
Admonish,  satyrize,  or  preach  ? 
Yes,  there  is  one,  an  ancient  art, 
By  sages  found  to  reach  the  hearty 
Ere  science  with  distinctions  nice 
Had  fixt  what  virtue  is,  and  vice^ 
Inventing  all  the  various  names 
On  which  the  moralist  declaims  : 
They  wou'd  by  simple  tales  advise^ 
Which  took  the  hearer  by  surprise ; 
Alarm'd  his  conscience,  unprepar'd, 
Kre  pride  had  put  it  on  its  guard ; 
And  made  him  from  himself  receive 
The  lessons  which  they  meant  to  give; 
That  this  device  will  oft  prevail, 
And  gain  its  end,  when  others  fail, 
tf  any  shall  pretend  to  doubt, 
The  tale  which  follows  makes  it  out; 
There  was  a  little  stubborn  dame 
Whom  no  authority  could  tame, 
Restive  by  long  indulgence  grown; 
No  will  she  minded  but  her  own  : 
At  trifles  oft  she'd  scold  and  fret> 
Then  in  a  corner  take  a  seat, 
And  sourly  moping  all  the  day. 
Disdain  alike  to  work  or  play. 
Papa  all  softer  arts  had  try'dj 
And  sharper  remedies  apply'd  j 
But  both  were  vain,  for  every  course 
He  took  still  made  her  worse  and  worse'. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  female  wit, 
So  oft  shou'd  make  a  lucky  hit, 
When  man  with  all  his  high  pretence 
To  deeper  judgment,  sounder  sense, 
Will  eiT,  and  measures  false  pursue—1- 
'Tis  very  strange  I  own,  but  true.— 
Mama  obserV'd  the  rising  lass, 
By  stealth  retiring  to  the  glass, 
To  practise  little  airs  unseen, 
In  the  true1  genius  of  thirteen  : 
On  this  a  deep  design  she  laid 
To  tame  the  humour  of  the  maid  j 
Contriving  like  a  prudent  mother 
To  make  one  folly  cure  another. 
Upon  the  wall  against  the  seat 
Which  Jessy  us'dfor  her  retreat, 
Whene'er  by  accident  offended, 
A  looking-glass  was  straight  suspended, 
That  it  might  show  her  how  deform'd 
She  look'd,  and  frightful  when  she  storm'd  j 
And  warn  her,  as  she  priz'd  her  beauty, 
Tw  bend  her  humour  to  her  duty. 


All  this  the  looking  glass  achiev'd, 
Its  threats  were  minded  and  believ'd. 

The  maid,  who  spurn'd  at  all  advice, 
Grew  tame  and  gentle  in  a  trice. 
So  when  all  other  means  had  fail'd, 
The  silent  monitor  prevail'd. 

Thus,  fable  to  the  human-kind 
Presents  an  image  of  the  mind  j 
It  is  a  mirror-where  we  spy 
At  large  our  own  deformity, 
And  learn  of  course  those  faults  to  mend, 
Which  but  to  mention  would  offend. 


YOU  say  'tis  vain  in  verse  or  prose 

To  tell  what  ev'ry  body  knows, 

And  stretch  invention  to  express 

Plain  truths  which  all  men  will  confess: 

Go  on  the  argument  to  mend, 

Prove  that  to  know  is  to  attend. 

And  that  we  ever  keep  in  sight 

What  reason  tells  us  once  is  right : 

Till  this  is  done  you  must  excuse 

The  zeal  and  freedom  of  my  Muse, 

In  hinting  to  the  human-kind 

What  few  deny  but  fewer  mind : 

There  is  a  folly  which  we  blame, 

'Tis  strange  that  it  should  want  a  name, 

For  sure  no  other  finds  a  place 

So  often  in  the  human  race ; 

I  mean  the  tendency  to  spy 

Our  neighbour's  faults  with  sharpen'd  eye, 

And  make  his  lightest  failings  known, 

Without  attending  to  our  own. 

The  prude,  in  daily  use  to  vex 

With  groundless  censure  half  the  sex, 

Of  rigid  virtue,  honour  nice, 

And  much  a  foe  to  every  vice, 

Tells  lies  without  remorse  and  shame, 

Yet  never  thinks  herself  to  blame. 

A  scriv'ner,  though  afraid  to  kill, 

Yet  scruples  not  to  forge  a  will  j 

Abhors  the  soldier's  bloody  feats, 

While  he  as  freely  damns  all  cheats. 

The  reason's  plain,  'tis  not  his  way 

To  lie,  to  cozen  and  betray. 

But  tell  me  if  to  take  by  force, 

Is  not  as  bad  at  least,  or  worse. 

The  pimp  who  owns  it  as  his  trade 

To  poach  for  letchers,  and  be  paid, 

Thinks  himself  honest  in  his  station, 

But  rails  at  rogues  that  sell  the  nation: 

Nor  would  he  stoop  in  any  case, 

And  stain  his  honour  for  a  place. 

To  mark  this  errour  of  mankind 

The  tale  which  follows  is  design'd. 

A  flight  of  rooks  one  harvest  morn 
Had  stopt  upon  a  field  of  corn, 
Just  when  a  kite,  as  authors  say, 
Was  passing  on  the  wing  that  way : 
His  honest  heart  was  fill'd  with  pain, 
To  see  the  farmer  lose  his  gram, 
So  lighting  gently  on  a  shock 
He  thus  the  foragers  bespoke. 
»  Believe  me,  sirs,  you're  much  to  blame, 
'Tis  stranse  that  neither  fear  nor  shame 
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Can  keep  you  from  your  usual  way 

Of  stealth,  and  pilf'ring  ev'ry  day.     • 

No  sooner  hasth'  industrious  swnin 

His  field  tvirn'd  up  and  sow'd  the  grain, 

But  ye  come  flocking  on  the  wing, 

Prcpar'd  to  snatch  it  ere  it  spring : 

And  after  all  his  toil  and  care 

Leave  every  furrow  spoil'd  and  bare: 

If  aught  escapes  your  greedv  bills, 

Which  nurs'd  by  summer  grows  and  fills, 

Tis  still  your  prey  :  and  though  ye  know 

No  rook  did  ever  till  or  sow, 

Ye  boldly  reap,  without  regard 

Tojustice,  industiy's  reward, 

And  use  it  freely  as  your  own, 

Though  men  and  cattle  shou'd  get  none. 

1  never  did  in  any  case 

Descend  to  practises  so  base; 

Though  stung  with  hunger's  sharpest  pain, 

1  still  have  scorn'd  to  touch  a  grain, 

Even  when  I  had  it  in  my  pow'r, 

To  do  't  with  safety  every  hour : 

For,  trust  me,  nought  that  can  be  gain'd 

Is  worth  a  character  unstain'd." 

Thus  with  a  face  austerely  grave 
Harangu'd  the  hypocrite  and  knave  ; 
And  answering  from  amidst  the  flock 
A  rook  with  indignation  spoke. 

"  What  has  been  said  is  strictly  true, 
Yet  comes  not  decently  from  you ; 
For  sure  it  indicates  a  mind 
From  selfish  passions  more  than  blind, 
To.miss  your  greater  crimes,  and  quote 
Our  lighter  failings  thus  by  rote. 
t  must  confess  we  wrong  the  swain, 
Too  oft  by  piIPring  of  his  grain : 
But  is  our  guilt  like  yours,  I  pray, 
Who  rob  and  murder  every  day  ? 
No  harmless  bird  can  mount  the  skies 
But  you  attack  him  as  he  flies  ; 
And  when  at  eve  he  lights  to  rest, 
You  stoop  and  snatch  him  from  his  nest. 
The  husbandman  who  seems  to  share 
So  large  a  portion  of  your  care, 
Say,  is  he  ever  off  his  guard, 
W'hile  you  are  hov'ring  o'er  the  yard  ? 
He  knows  too  well  yourusual  tricks, 
Your  ancient  spite  to  tender  chicks, 
And  that  you,  like  a  felon,  watch 
For  something  to  surprise  and  snatch." 

At  this  rebuke  so  just,  the  kite 
Surpris'd,  abash'd,  and  silenc'd  quite, 
And  prov'd  a  villain  to  his  face, 
Straight  soar'd  aloft  and  left  the  place. 


THE  MUSE  AND  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Li  ET  every  bard  who  seeks  applause 
Be  true  to  virtue  and  her  cause, 
Nor  ever  try  to  raise  his  fame 
By  praising  that  which  merits  blame  j 
The  vain  attempt  he  needs  must  rue, 
For  disappointment  will  ensue. 
Virtue  with  her  superior  charms 
Exalts  the  poet's  soul  and  warms, 
His  taste  refines,  his  genius  fires, 
j.     phcebas  and  the  Nine  inspires  j 


While  vice,  though  seemingly  approv'cJj, 
Is  coldly  flatter'd,  never  lov'd. 

Palemon  once  a  story  told, 
Which  by  conjecture  must  be  old  : 
I  have  a  kind  of  half  conviction 
That  at  the  best  'tis  bnt  a  fiction  j 
But  taken  right  and  understood, 
The  moral  certainly  is  good. 

A  shepherd  swain  was  wont  to  sing 
The  infant  beauties  of  the  spring, 
The  bloom  of  summer,  winter  hoar, 
The  autumn  rich  in  various  store  ; 
And  prais'd  in  numbers  strong  and  clear 
The  Ruler  of  the  changeful  year. 
To  human  themes  he'd  next  descend, 
The  shepherd's  harmless  life  commend. 
And  prove  him  happier  than  the  great 
With  all  their  pageantry  and  state : 
Who  oft  for  pleasure  and  for  wealth, 
Exchange  their  innocence  and  health  j 
The  Muses  listen'd  to  his  lays 
And  crown'd  him  as  he  sung  with  bays* 
Euterpe,  goddess  of  the  lyre, 
A  harp  bestow'd  with  golden  wire  : 
And  oft  wou'd  teach  him  how  to  sing, 
Or  touch  with  art  the  trembling  string* 
His  fame  o'er  all  the  mountains  flew, 
And  to  his  cot  the  shepherds  drew ; 
They  heard  his  music  with  delight, 
Whole  summer  days  from  morn  to  night* 
Nor  did  they  ever  think  him  long, 
Such  was  the  magic  of  his  song  : 
Some  rural  present  each  prepar'd, 
His  skill  to  honour  and  reward  ; 
A  flute,  a  sheep-hook,  or  a  lamb 
Or  kidling  follow'd  by  its  dam  : 
For  bards  it  seems  in  earlier  days, 
Got  something  more  than  empty  praise. 
All  this  continu'd  for  a  while, 
But  soon  our  songster  chang'd  his  style* 
Infected  with  the  common  itch, 
His  gains  to  double  and  grow  rich  : 
Or  fondly  seeking  new  applause, 
Or  this  or  t'other  was  the  cause  j 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  his  rhymes 
Grew  more  obsequious  to  the  times, 
Less  stiff  and  formal,  alter'd  quite 
To  what  a  courtier  calls  polite, 
Whoe'er  grew  rich,  by  right  or  wrong, 
Became  the  hero  of  a  song  : 
No  nymph  or  shepherdess  could  wed, 
But  he  must  sing  the  nuptial  bed, 
And  still  was  ready  to  recite 
The  secret  transports  of  the  night, 
In  strains  too  luscious  for  the  ear 
Of  sober  chastity  to  bear. 
Astonish'd  at  a  change  so  great, 
No  more  the  shepherds  sought  his  seat,- 
But  in  their  place,  a  horned  crowd 
Of  satyrs  flock'd  from  every  wood, 
Drawn  by  the  magic  of  his  lay, 
To  dance,  to  frolic,   sport  and  play. 
The  goddess  of  the  lyre  disdain'd 
To  see  her  sacred  gift  profan'd, 
And  gliding  swiftly  to  the  place, 
With  indignation  in  her  face, 
The  trembling  shepherd  thus  address'*!, 
In  awful  maje?ty  confess'd. 

"  Thou  wretched  fool,  that  harp  resign, 
For  know  it  is  no  longer  tfcine; 
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It  was  not  given  you  to  inspir« 
A  herd  like  this  with  loose  desire, 
Nor  to  assist  that  venal  praise 
Which  vice  may  purchase,  if  it  pays: 
Such  offices  my  lyre  disgrace ; 
Here  take  this  bay-pipe  in  its  place. 
'Tis  fitter  far,  believe  it  true, 
Both  for  these  miscreants  and  you." 
The  swain  dismay'd,  without  a  word, 
Submitted,  and  the  harp  restor'd. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE 
GLOWWORM. 

"WiiEN  ignorance  possess'd  the  schools, 

And  reign'd  by  Aristotle's  rules, 

Ere  Verulam,  ILe  dawning  light, 

Rose  to  dispel  the  Gothic  night: 

A  man  was  taught  to  shut  his  eyes, 

And  grow  abstracted  to  be  wise. 

Nature's  broad  volume  fairly  spread, 

Where  all  true  science  might  be  read 

The  wisdom  of  th'  Eternal  Mind, 

Declar'd  and  publish'd  to  mankind, 

Was  quite  neglected,  for  the  whims 

Of  mortals  and  their  airy  dreams  : 

By  narrow  principles  and  few, 

By  hasty  maxims,  oft  untrue, 

By  words  and  phrases  ill-defin'd, 

Evasive  truth  they  hop'd  to  bind; 

Which  still  escap'd  them,  and  the  elveg 

At  last  caught  nothing  but  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  folly  modern  quite, 

'Tis  ancient  too:  the  Stagirite 

Improv'd  at  first,  and  taught  bis  school 

By  rules  of  art  to  play  the  fool. 

Ev'n  Plato,  from  example  bad, 

Would  oft  turn  sophist  and  run  mad  ; 

Make  Socrates  himself  discourse 

Like  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  oft-times  worse  j 

•Bout  quirks  and  subtilties  contending, 

Beyond  all  human  comprehending. 

From  some  strange  bias  men  pursue 

False  knowledge  still  in  place  of  true, 

Build  airy  systems  of  their  own, 

This  moment  rais'd,  the  next  pull'd  down ; 

While  few  attempt  to  catch  those  rays 

Of  truth  which  nature  still  displays 

Throughout  the  universal  plan, 

From  moss  and  mushrooms  up  to  man. 

This  sure  we're  better,  but  we  hate 

To  borrow  when  we  can  create  ; 

And  therefore  stupidly  prefer, 

Our  own  conceits,  by  which  we  err, 

To  all  the  wisdom  to  be  gain'd 

From  nature  and  her  laws  explain'd. 

One  ev'ningwhen  the  Sun  was  set, 
A  grasshopper  and  glowworm  met 
Upon  a  hillock  in  a  dale, 
As  Mab  the  fairy  tells  the  tale. 
Vain  and  conceited  of  his  spark, 
Which  brighten'd  as  the  night  grew  dark, 
The  shining  reptile  swell'd  with  pride 
To  see  his  rays  on  evrry  side, 
Mark'd  by  a  circle  on  the  ground 
Of  livid  light  some  inches  round. 

Quoth  he,  "  If  glowworms  never  shone, 
,  the  Earth  when  day  is  gone, 


In  spite  of  all  the  stars  that  burn, 
Primeval  darkness  wou'd  return: 
They're  less  and  dimmer,  one  may  see, 
Besides  much  farther  off  than  we ; 
And  therefore  thro'  a  long  descent 
Their  light  is  scatter'd  quite  and  spent : 
While  ours,  compacter  and  at  hand, 
Keeps  night  and  darkness  at  a  stand, 
Diffus'd  around  in  many  a  ray, 
Whose  brightness  emulates  the  day." 

This  pass'd  and  more  without  dispute, 
The  patient  grasshopper  was  mute : 
But  soon  the  east  began  to  glow  % 
With  light  appearing  from  below, 
And  level  from  the  ocean's  streams 
The  Moon  emerging  shot  her  beams. 
To  gild  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 
And  shake  and  glitter  on  the  floods. 
The  glowworm,  when  he  found  his  light 
Grow  pale  and  faint  and  vanish  quite 
Before  the  Moon's  prevailing  ray, 
Began  his  envy  to  display. 

"That  globe,"  quoth  he,  "which  seems  so  fair. 
Which  brightens  all 'the  Earth  and  air, 
And  sends  its  beams  so  far  abroad, 
Is  nought,  believe  me,  but  a  clod  ; 
A  thing  which,  if  the  Sun  were  gone, 
Has  no  more  light  in't  than  a  stone, 
Subsisting  merely  by  supplies 
From  Phoebus  in  the  nether  skies: 
My  light  indeed,  I  must  confess, 
On  some  occasions  will  be  less ; 
But  spite  itself  will  hardly  say 
I'm  debtor  for  a  single  ray ; 
'Tis  all  my  own,  and  on  the  score 
Of  merit,  mounts  to  ten  times  mora 
Than  any  planet  can  demand 
For  light  dispens'd  at  second  hand." 

To  hear  the  paltry  insect  boast, 
The  grasshopper  all  patience  lost. 

Quoth  he,  "  My  friend,  it  may  be  so, 
The  Moon  with  borrow'd  light  may  glow  j 
That  your  faint  glimm'ring  is  your  own, 
I  think,  is  question'd  yet  by  none  : 
But  sure  the  office  to  collect 
The  solar  brightness  and  reflect, 
To  catch  those  rays  that  wou'd  be  spend 
Quite  useless  in  the  firmament, 
And  turn  them  downwards  on  the  shado 
Which  absence  of  the  Sun  has  made, 
Amounts  to  more  in  point  of  merit 
Than  all  your  tribe  did  e'er  inherit : 
Oft  by  that  planet's  friendly  ray 
The  midnight  trav'ler  finds  his  way  ; 
Safe  by  the  favour  of  her  beams, 
'Midst  precipices,  lakes  and  streams  J 
While  you  mislead  him,  and  your  light, 
Seen  like  a  cottage-lamp  by  night, 
With  hopes  to  find  a  safe  retreat, 
Allures  an  I  tt-mpts  him  to  his  fate: 
As  this  is  SD,  1  needs  must  call 
The  merit  of  your  light  but  small  : 
You  need  not  boast  on  'i  though  your  own; 
'Tis  lig'.it  indeed,  but  worse  than  none  ; 
Unlike  to  what  the  Moon  supplies, 
Which  you  call  borrow'd,  and  despise, 
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THE  APE,  THE  P4RROT,  AND  THE 
JACKDAW. 

I  HOLD  it  rash  at  any  time 

To  deal  with  fools  dispos'd  to  rhyme  ; 

Dissuasive  arguments  provoke 

Their  utmost  rage  as  soon  as  spoke : 

Encourage  them,  and  for  a  day 

Or  two  you're  safe  by  giving  way ; 

But  when  they  find  themselves  betray'd, 

On  you  at  last  the  blame  is  laid. 

They  hate  and  scorn  you  as  a  traitor, 

The  common  lot  of  those  who  flatter: 

Hut  can  a  scribbler,  sir,  be  shunn'd  ? 

What  will  you  do  when  teas'd  and  riunn'd  ? 

When  watch'd,  and  caught,  and  closely  press'd, 

When  complimented  and  caress'd, 

When  Bavius  greets  you  with  a  bow, 

"  Sir,  please  to  read  a  line  or  two  ;" 

If  you  approve  and  say  they're  clever, 

"  You  make  me  happy,  sir,  for  ever." 

What  can  be  done  ?  the  case  is  plain, 

No  methods  of  escape  remain  : 

You're  fairly  noos'd,  and  must  consent 

To  bear,  what  nothing  can  prevent, 

A  coxcomb's  anger  ;  and  your  fate 

Will  be  to  suffer  soon  or  late. 

An  ape  that  was  the  sole  delight 
Of  an  old  woman  day  and  night, 
Jndulg'd  at  table  and  in  bed, 
Attended  like  a  child  and  fed  : 
Who  knew  each  trick,  and  twenty  more 
Than  ever  monkey  play'd  before, 
At  last  grew  frantic  and  wou'd  try, 
In  spite  of  nature's  laws,  to  fly. 
Oft  from  the  window  wou'd  he  view 
The  passing  swallows  as  they  flew, 
Observe  them  fluttering  round  the  walls. 
Or  gliding  o'er  the  smooth  canals  : 
He  too  must  fly,  and  cope  with  these; 
For  this  and  nothing  else  wou'd  please : 
Oft  thinking  from  the  window's  height; 
Three  stories  down  to  take  his  flight : 
He  still  was  something  loth  to  venture, 
As  tending  strongly  to  the  centre  : 
And  knowing  that  the  least  mistake 
Might  cost  a  limb,  perhaps  his  neck. 
The  case  you'll  own  was  something  nice ; 
He  thought  it  best  to  ask  advice  ; 
And  to  the  parrot  straight  applying, 
Allow'd  to  be  a  judge  of  flying, 
He  thus  began  :  "  You'll  think  me  rude. 
Forgive  me  if  I  do  intrude, 
For  you  alone  my  doubts  can  clear 
In  something  that  concerns  me  near  : 
Do  you  imagine,  if  I  try, 
That  I  shall  e'er  attain  to  fly  ? 
The  project's  whimsical,  no  doubt, 
But  ere  you  censure  hear  me  out : 
That  liberty's  our  greatest  blessing 
You  '11  grant  me  without  farther  pressing; 
To  live  confin'd,  'tis  plain  and  clear, 
Is  something  very  hard  to  bear: 
This  you  must  know,  who  for  an  age 
Have  been  kept  pris'nerin  a  cage,  , 
Deny'd  the  privilege  to  soar 
With  boundless  freedom  as  before. 
I  have,  'tis  true,  much  greater  scope 
Than  you  my  friend,  can  ever  hope ; 


[  traverse  all  the  house  and  play 

Vly  tricks  and  gambols  ev'ry  day: 

Dft  with  my  mistress  inachair 

I  ride  abroad  to  take  the  air; 

Make  visits  with  her,  walk  at  large, 

A  maid  or  footman's  constant  charge. 

Yet  this  is  noth  ng,  for  1  find 

Myse'f  still  hamper'd  and  confin'd; 

A  grov 'ling  thing  :  I  fain  would  rise 

Above  the  Earth  and  mount  the  skies; 

The  meanest  birds,  and  insects  too, 

This  feat  with  greatest  ease  can  do. 

To  that  gay  creature  turn  about 

That's  beating  on  the  pane  without ; 

Ten  days  ago,  perhaps  but  five, 

A  worm,  it  scarcely  seem'd  alive: 

By  threads  suspended,  tough  and  small, 

'Midst dusty  cobwebs  on  a  wall; 

Nowdress'd  in  all  the  difPrenf  dyes 

That  vary  in  the  ev'ning  skies, 

He  soars  at  large,  and  on  the  wing 

Enjoys  with  ireedom  all  the  spring; 

Skims  the  fresh  lakes,  and  rising  sees 

Beneath  him  far  the  loftiest  trees  ; 

And  when  he  rests,  he  makes  his  bow*r 

The  cup  of  some  delicious  flow'r. 

Shall  creatures  so  obscurely  bred, 

On  mere  corruption  nnrs'd  and  fed, 

A  glorious  privilege  obtain, 

Which  I  can  never  hope  to  gain  ? 

Shall  I,  like  man's  imperial  race 

In  manners,  customs,  shape  and  face, 

Expert  in  all  ingenious  tricks, 

To  tumble,  dance,  and  leap  o'er  sticks  ; 

Who  know  to  sooth  and  coax  my  betters, 

And  match  a  beau,  at  least  in  letters  ; 

Shall  I.  despair,  and  never  try 

(What  meanest  insects  can)  to  fly  ? 

Say,  mayn't  I  without  dread  or  care 

At  once  commit  me  to  the  air, 

And  not  fall  down  and  break  my  bones 

Upon  those  hard  and  flinty  stones  ? 

Say,  if  to  stir  my  limbs  before 

Will  make  me  glide  along  or  soar  ? 

All  things  they  say  are  learn'd  by  trying; 

No  doubt  it  is  the  same  with  flying. 

I  wait  your  judgment  with  respect, 

And  shall  proceed  as  you  direct." 

Poor  Poll,  with  gen'rous  pity  mov'd, 
The  Ape's  fond  rashness  thus  reprov'd: 
For,  though  instructed  by  mankind, 
Her  tongue  to  candour  still  inclin'd. 

"  My  friend,  the  privilege  to  rise 
Above  the  Earth  and  mount  the  skies, 
Is  glorious  sure,  and  'tis  my  fate 
To  feel  the  want  on't  with  regret ; 
A  pris'ner  to  a  cage  confin'd, 
Though  wing'd  and  of  the  flying  kind. 
With  you  the  case  is  not  the  same, 
You  're  quite  terrestrial  by  your  frame, 
And  shou'd  be  perfectly  content 
With  your  peculiar  element: 
You  have  no  wings,  I  pray  reflect, 
To  lift  you  and  your  course  direct ; 
Those  arms  of  yours  will  never  do, 
Not  twenty  in  the  place  of  two ; 
They  ne'er  can  lift  you  from  the  ground, 
Fowbroad  and  long,  they're  thick  and  round  . 
And  therefore  if  you  choose  the  way, 
To  leap  the  window,  as  you  say, 
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Tis  certain  that  you'll  bs  the  jest 
Of  every  inseot,  bird  and  bea«t, 
When  you  lie  batter'd  by  your  fall 
Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 
Be  prudent  then,  improve  the  pow'rs 
Which  «ature  gives  in  place  of  ours. 
You'll  find  them  readily  conduce 
At  once  to  pleasure    and  to  use. 
But  airy  whims  and  crotchets  lead 
To  certain  loss,  and  ne'er  succeed : 
As  folks,  though  inly  vex'd  and  teas'd, 
Will  oft  seem  satisfy'd  and  pleas'd." 
The  ape  approv'd  of  every  word, 
At  this  time  utter'd  by  the  bird: 
But  nothing  in  opinion  chang'd,     • 
Thought  only  how  to  be  reveng'd. 
It  happen'd  when  the  day  was  fair, 
That  Poll  was  set  to  take  the  air, 
Just  where  the  monkey  oft  sat  poring' 
About  experiments  in  soaring : 
Dissembling  his  contempt  and  rage, 
He  steptup  softly  to  the  cage, 
And  with  a  sly  malicious  grin, 
Accosted  thus  the  bird  within. 

'•'  You  say,  I  am  not  form'd  for  flight  j 
In  this  yog  certainly  are  right; 
'Tis  very  plain  upon  reflection, 
But  to  yourself  there's  no  objection, 
Since  flying  is  the  very  trade 
For  which  the  winged  race  is  made ; 
And  therefore  for  our  mutual  sport, 
Til  make  you  fly,  you  can't  be  hurt." 
With  that  he  slyly  slipt  the  string 
Which  held  the  cage  up  by  the  ring. 
In  vain  the  parrot  begg'd  and  pray'd, 
No  word  was  minded  that  she  said  ; 
Down  went  the  cage,  and  on  the  ground 
Bruis'd  and  half-dead  poor  Poll  was  found. 
Pug  who  for  some  time  had  attended 
To  that  alone  which  now  was  ended, 
Again  had  leisure  to  pursue 
The  project  he  had  first  in  view. 

Quoth  he,  "  A  person  if  he's  wise 
Will  only  with  his  friends  advise, 
They  know  his  temper  and  his  parts, 
And  have  his  interest  near  their  hearts. 
In  matters  which  he  should  forbear, 
They  Ml  hold  him  back  with  prudent  care, 
But  never  from  an  envious  spirit 
Forbid  him  to  display  his  merit; 
Or  judging  wrong,  from  spleen  and  hate 
His  talents  slight  or  underrate : 
I  acted  sure  with  small  reflection 
In  asking  counsel  and  direction 
From  a  sly  minion  whom  I  know 
To  be  my  rival  and  my  foe : 
One  who  will  constantly  endeavour 
To  hurt  me  in  our  lady's  favour, 
And  watch  and  plot  to  keep  me  down, 
From  obvious  interests  of  her  own : 
But  on  the  top  of  that  old  tow'r 
An  honest  daw  has  made  his  bow'r  ; 
A  faithful  friend  whom  one  may  trust, 
My  debtor  too  for  many  a  crust ; 
Which  in  the  window  oft  1  lay 
For  him  to  come  and  take  away  : 
From  gratitude  no  doubt  he'll  give 
Such  counsel  as  I  may  receive ; 
Well  back'd  with  reasons  strong  and  plain 
To  push  me  forward  or  restrain." 


One  morning  when  the  daw  appear'd, 
The  project  was  propos'd  and  heard  : 
And  though  the  bird  was  much  surpris'd 
To  find  friend  Pug  so  ill  advis'd, 
He  rather  chose  that  he  shou'd  try 
At  his  own  proper  risk  to  fly, 
Than  hazard,  in  a  case  so  nice, 
To  shock  him  by  too  free  advice. 

Quoth  he,  "  I'm  certain  that  you'll  find 
The  project  answer  to  your  mind; 
Without  suspicion,  dread  or  care, 
At  once  commit  you  to  the  air  ; 
Yo  i  Ml  soar  aloft,  or,  if  you  please, 
Proceed  straight  forwards  at  your  ease: 
The  whole  depends  on  resolution, 
Which  you  possess  from  constitution  ; 
And  if  you  follow  as  I  lead, 
'Tis  past  a  doubt  you  must  succeed." 

So  saying,  from  the  turret's  height 
The  Jack-daw  shot  with  downward  flight, 
And  on  the  edge  of  a  canal, 
Some  fifty  paces  from  the  wall, 
'Lighted  obsequious  to  attend 
The  monkey  when  he  should  descend : 
But  he,  altho'  he  had  believ'd 
The  flatterer  and  wasdeceiv'd, 
Felt  some  misgivings  at  his  heart 
In  vent'ring  on  so  new  an  art : 
But  yet  at  last,  'tween  hope  and  fear, 
Himself  he  trusted  to  the  air  ; 
But  far'd  like  him  whom  poets  mention 
With  Dedal us's  old  invention  : 
Directly  downwards  on  his  head 
He  fell,  and  laj*  an  hour  for  dead. 
The  various  creatures  in  the  place, 
Had  dift'rent  thoughts  upon  the  case, 
From  some  his  fate  compassion  drew, 
But  those  I  must  confess  were  few  ; 
The  rest  esteem'd  him  rightly  serv'd, 
And  in  the  manner  he  deserv'd, 
For  playing  tricks  beyond  his  sphere, 
Nor  thought  the  punishment  severe. 
They  gather'd  round  him  as  he  lay, 
AndjeerMhim  when  he  limpM  away. 

Pug,  disappointed  thus  and  hurt, 
And  grown  besides  the  public  sport, 
Found  all  his  different  passions  chang* 
At  once  to  fury  and  revenge  : 
The  daw  'twas  useless  to  pursue  j 
His  helpless  brood,   as  next  in  view, 
With  unrelenting  paws  he  seiz'd, 
One's  neck  he  wrung,  another  squeez'd, 
Till  of  the  number  four  or  five, 
No  single  bird  was  left  alive. 

Thus  counsellors,  in  all  regards 
Though  different,  meet  with  like  rewards, 
The  story  shows  the  certain  fate 
Of  every  mortal  soon  or  late, 
Whose  evil  genius  for  his  crimes 
Connects  with  any  fop  that  rhymes. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  RAINBOW. 

DECLARE,  ye  sages,  if  ye  find 
'Mongst  animals  of  ev'rykind, 
Of  each  condition,  sort,  and  size, 
From  whales  and  elephants  to  flies, 
A  creature  that  mistakes  his  plan, 
And  errs  so  constantly  as  man  ? 
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Each  kind  pursues  his  proper  good, 
And  seeks  for  pleasure,  rest,  and  food, 
As  nature  points,  and  never  errs 
In  what  it  chooses  and  prefers; 
Man  only  blunders,  though  possest 
Of  talents  far  above;  the  rest. 

Descend  to  instances  and  try; 
An  ox  will  scarce  attempt  to  fly, 
Or  leave  his  pasture  in  the  wood, 
With  fishes  to  explore  the  flood. 
Man  only  acts,  of  every  creature, 
In  opposition  to  his  nature. 
The  happiness  of  human  kind, 
Consists  in  rectlude  of  mind, 
A  will  subdu'd  to  reason's  sway, 
And  passions  practis'd  to  cbey  ; 
An  open  and  a  gen'rous  heart, 
Refin'd  from  selfishness  and  art ; 
Patience  which  mocks  at  fortune's  pow'r, 
And  wisdom  never  sad  nor  sour : 
In  these  consist  onr  proper  bliss ; 
Else  Plato  reasons  much  amiss: 
But  foolish  mortals  still  pursue 
False  happiness  in  place  of  true  ; 
Ambition  serves  us  for  a  guide, 
Or  lust,  or  avarice,  or  pride ; 
While  reason  no  assent  can  gain, 
And  revelation  warns  in  vain. 
Hence  through  our  lives,  in  every  stage, 
From  infancy  itself  to  age, 
A  happiness  we  toil  to  find, 
Which  still  avoids  us  like  the  wind; 
Ev'n  when  we  think  the  prize  our  own, 
At  once  'tis  vanish'd,  lost,  and  gone. 
You'll  ask  me  why  I  thus  rehearse 
All  Epictetus  in  my  verse, 
And  if  1  fondly  hope  to  please 
With  dry  reflec-ions  such  as  these, 
So  trite,  so  hackney'd,  and  so  stale  ? 
I'll  take  the  hint  and  tell  a  tale. 

One  ev'ning  as  a  simple  swain 
His  flc  ck  attended  on  the  plain, 
The  shining  bow  he  chanc'd  to  spy, 
Which  wains  us  when  a  show'r  is  nigh  ; 
With  brightest  rays  it  seem'd  to  glow, 
Its  distance  eighty  yards  or  so. 
This  bumpkin  had  it  seems  been  told 
The  story  of  the  cup  of  gold, 
Which  Fame  reports  is  to  be  found 
Just  where  the  rainbow  meets  Jhe  ground  ; 
He  therefore  felt  a  sudden  itch 
To  seize  the  goblet  and  be  rich; 
Hoping,  ( yet  hopes  are  oft  but  vain)  : 
Ko  more  to  toil  through  wind  and  rain, 
But  sit  indulging  by  the  fire, 
'Midst  ease  and  plenty,  like  a  'squire : 
He  rrark'd  the  very  spot  of  land 
On  which  the  rainbow  seem'd  to  stand, 
And  stepping  forwards  at  his  leisure 
Expected  to  have  found  the  treasure. 
But  as  he  mov'd,  Ihe  colour'd  ray 
Still  chang'd  its  place  and  slipt  away, 
As  seeming  his  approach  to  shun ; 
From  walking  he  began  to  run, 
But  all  in  vain,  it  still  withdrew 
As  nimb  y  as  he  cou'd  pursue  ; 
At  last  through  many  a  bog  and  lake, 
Bough  craggy  road  and  thorny  brake, 
It  led  the  easy  fool,  till  night 
Approach'd,  then  vanish'd  in  his  sight, 


And  left  him  to  compute  his  gains, 
With  nought  but  labour  for  his  pain*. 


CELIA  4ND  HER  MIRROR. 

As  there  are  various  sorts  of  minds, 
So  friendships  are  of  diff  rent  kinds  : 
Some,  constant  when  the  object's  near, 
Soon  vanish  if  it  disappear. 
Another  sort,  with  equal  flame, 
In  absence  will  be  still  the  same  : 
Some  folks  a  trifle  will  provoke, 
Their  weak  attachment  soon  is  broke  ; 
Some  great  offences  only  move 
To  change  in  friendship  or  in  love. 
Affection,  when  it  has  its  source 
In  things  that  shift  and  change  of  course, 
As  these  diminish  and  decay, 
Must  likewise  fade  and  melt  away. 
But  when  'tis  of  a  nobler  kind, 
Inspir'd  by  rectitude  of  mind, 
Whatever  accident  arrives, 
It  lives,  and  death  itself  survives; 
Those  different  kinds  reduc'd  to  two, 
False  friendship  may  be  call'd,  and  truf. 

In  Celia's  drawing-room  of  late 
Some  female  friends  were  met  to  chat ; 
Where  after  much  discourse  had  past, 
A  portrait  grew  the  theme  at  last : 
'Twas  Celia's  you  must  understand, 
And  by  a  celebrated  hand. 
Says  one,  "  That  picture  sure  must  strike. 
In  all  respects  it  is  so  like ; 
Your  very  features,  shape  and  air 
Express'd,  believe  me,  to  a  hair : 
The  price  I'm  sure  cou'd  not  be  small,"—- 
"  Just  fifty  guineas  frame  and  all." — 
"  That  mirror  there  is  wond'rous  fine."^ 
"  I  own  the  bauble  cost  me  nine; 
I'm  fairly  cheated  you  may  swear, 
For  never  was  a  thing  so  dear." — 
"  Dear!" — quoth  the  looking-glass — and  spoke, 
"  Madam,  it  wou'd  a  saint  provoke : 
Must  that  same  gaudy  thing  be  own'd 
A  pennyworth  at  fif.  •  pound ; 
While  I  at  nine  am  reckon'd  dear, 
'Tis  what  I  never  thought  to  hear. 
Let  both  our  merits  now  be  try'd, 
This  fair  assembly  shall  decide; 
.And  I  will  prove  it  to  your  face, 
That  you  are  partial  in  the  case. 
I  give  a  likeness  far  more  true 
Than  any  artist  ever  drew  : 
And  what  is  vastly  more,  express 
Your  whole  variety  of  dress: 
From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night, 
I  watch  each  change  and  paint  it  sight; 
Besides  I'm  mistress  of  the  art, 
Which  conquers  and  secures  a  heart. 
I  teach  you  how  to  use  those  arms, 
1  hat  vary  and  assist  your  charms, 
And  in  the  triumphs  of  the  fair, 
Claim  half  tie  merit  for  my  share : 
So  when  the  truth  is  fairly  told, 
I'm  worth  at  least  my  weight  in  gold; 
Hut  that  vain  thing  of  which  you  speak 
Becomes  quite  useless  in  a  \\eek. 
For,  though  it  had  no  other  vice, 
Tis  out  of  fashion  in  a  trice  : 
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The  cap  is  chang'd,  the  cloke,  the  gown ; 
It  must  no  longer  stay  in  town; 
But  goes  ui  course  to  hide  a  wall 
With  others  in  your  country-hall." 

The  mirror  thus  : — the  nymph  reply'd, 
"  Your  merit  cannot  be  deny'd: 
The  portrait  too,   I  must  confess, 
In  some  respects  has  vastly  less. 
But  you  yourself  will  freely  grant 
That  it  has  virtues  which  you  want. 
Tis  certain  that  you  can  express 
My  shape,  my  features,  and  my  dress, 
Not  just  as  well,  but  better  too 
Than  Kneller  once  or  Kamsay  now. 
But  that  same  image  in  your  heart 
Which  thus  excels  the  painter's  art, 
The  shortest  absence  can  deface> 
And  put  a  monkey's  in  its  place: 
That  other  which  the  canvas  bears, 
UnchangM  and  constant,  lasts  for  years, 
Wou'd  keep  its  lustre  and  iis  bloom 
'1  hough  it  were  here  and  I  at  Rome. 
When  age  and  sickness  shall  invade 
Those  youthful  charms  and  make  them  fade, 
You'll  soon  perceive  it,  and  reveal       %  • 
What  partial  friendship  shou'd  conceal : 
You'll  tell  me,  in  your  usual  way, 
Of  furrow'd  cheeks  and  locks  grown  gray ; 
Your  gen'rous  rival,  not  so  cold, 
Will  ne'er  suggest  that  1  am  old; 
Nor  mark  when  time  and  slow  disease 
Have  stol'n  the  graces  wont  to  please  j 
But  keep  my  image  to  be  seen 
In  the  full  blossom  of  sixteen  : 
Bestowing  freely  all  the  praise 
1  merited  in  better  days. 
You  will  (when  1  am  turn'd  to  dust, 
For  beauties  die,  as  all  things  must, 
And  you  remember  but  by  seeing) 
Forget  that  e'er  I  had  a  being  : 
But  in  that  picture  I  shall  live, 
My  charms  shall  death  itself  survive} 
And  figurM  by  the  pencil  there 
Tell  that  your  mistress  once  was  fair. 
Weigh  each  advantage  and  detect, 
The  portrait  merits  most  respect : 
Your  qualities  would  recommend 
A  servant  rather  than  a  friend ; 
But  service  sure,,  in  every  case, 
To  friendship  yields  the  higher  place."' 


THE  FISHERMEN. 

IMITATED   FROM   THEOCRJTBS. 

BY  all  the  sages  'tis  confest 

That  hope  when  moderate  is  best: 

But  when  indulged  beyond  due  measure, 

It  yields  a  vain  deceitful  pleasure, 

Which  cheats  the  simple,  and  betrays 

To  mischief  in  a  thousand  ways  : 

Just  hope  assists  in  all  our  toils, 

The  wheels  of  industry  it  oils; 

Jn  great  attempts  the  bosom  fires. 

And  zeal  and  constancy  inspires. 

False  hope,  like  a  deceitful  dream, 

Rests  on  some  visionary  scheme, 

And  keeps  us  idle  to  our  loss, 

Enchanted  with  our  hands  across. 


A  tale  an  ancient  bard  has  told 
Of  two  poor  hshermen  of  old, 
Their  names  were  (lest  1  should  forget 
And  put  the  reader  in  a  pet, 
Lest  critics  too  shou'd  make  a  pother) 
The  one  Asphelio,  Gripus  t'other. 
The  men  were  very  poor,  their  trade 
Cou'd  scarce  afford  them  daily  bread : 
Though  ply'd  with  industry  and  care 
Through  the  whole  season,  foul  and  fair. 
Upon  a  rock  their  cottage  stood, 
On  all  sides  bounded  by  the  flood  : 
It  was  a  miserable  seat, 
Like  cold  and  hunger's  worst  retreat: 
And  yet  it  serv'd  them  both  for  We, 
As  neither  cou'd  maintain  a  wife  ; 
Two  walls  were  rock,  and  two  were  sand, 
Ramm'd  up  with  stakes  and  made  to  stand. 
A  roof  hung  threat'ning  o'er  their  heads 
Of  boards  half-rotten,  thatch'd  with  reeds. 
And  as  no  thief  e'er  touch'd  their  store, 
A  hurdle  serv'ci  them  for  a  door. 
Their  beds  were  leaves  ;  against  the  wait 
A  sail  hung  drying,  yard  and  all. 
On  one  side  lay  an  old  patch  'd  wherty 
Like  Charon '»on  the  Stygian  ferry : 
On  t'  other,  baskets  and  a  net, 
With  sea-weed  foul  and  always  wet. 
These  sorry  instruments  of  trade 
Were  all  the  furniture  they  had: 
For  they  had  neither  spit  nor  pot, 
Unless  my  author  has  forgot. 

Once,  some  few  hours  ere  break  of  day, 
As  in  their  hut  our  fishers  lay, 
The  one  awak'd  and  wak'd  his  neighbour, 
That  both  might  ply  their  daily  labour; 
For  cold  ahd  hunger  are  contest 
No  triends  to  indolence  or  rest. 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  drowsy  swain,  and  swore, 
"  What  you  have  done  has  hurt  me  moie 
Than  all  your  service  can  repay 
For  years  to  come  by  night  and  day; 
You've  broke — the  thought  on't  makes  me  inad— 
The  finest  dream  that  e'er  I  had."  [picne 

Quoth  (iripus  :   "Friend    your  speech  wou'd 
You  mad  indeed,  or  else  in  love; 
For  dreams  shou'd  weigh  but  light  with  those 
Who  feel  the  want  of  tood  and  clothes: 
1  guess,  though  simple  i.nd  untaught, 
You  dreaui'd  about  a  lucky  draught, 
Or  n:oney  found  by  chance:  they  say, 
Tuat  hungry  toxes  dream  of  prey." 

"  You're  wond'rous  slnewu,  upon  my  troth," 
Asphelio  cry'd,  "  and  right  in  both  ; 
My  dream  had  gold  in't,  as  you  said, 
Arid  fishing  too,  our  constant  trade; 
And  since  your  guess  has  hit  so  near, 
lu  short  the  whole cu't  you  shall  hear. 
"  Upon  the  shore  I  seem'd  to  stand. 
My  rod  and  tai-kle  in  my  hand  ; 
The  bailed  hook  full  oft  1  threw, 
Jbut  still  in  vain,  I  nothing  drew : 
A  fish  at  last  appear'd  to  bile, 
The  cork  div'd  quickly  out  ot  sight, 
And  soon  the  dipping  rod  1  found 
With  something  weighty  bent  half  round : 
Quoth  I,  '  Good  luck  has  come  at  last, 
I've  surely  made  a  happy  cast: 
This  fish,  when  in  the  market  sold. 
In  place  of  brass  will  sell  for  gold:* 
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To  bring  it  safe  within  my  reach 
I  drew  it  safely  to  the  beach, 
But  long  ere  it  had  come  so  near," 
The  water  gleam'd  with  something  clear ; 
Each  passing  billow  caught  the  blaze, 
And  glitt'ring  shone  with  golden  rays. 
Of  hope  and  expectation  full 
Impatient,  yet  afraid  to  pull, 
To  shore  I  slowly  brought  my  prize, 
A  golden  fish  of  largest  size : 
'Twas  metal  all  from  head  to  tail, 
Quite  stiff  and  glitt'ring  ev'ry  scale. 
Thought  I,  '  My  fortune  now  is  made  ; 
'Tis  time  to  quit  the  fishingtrade, 
And  choose  some  other,  where  the  gains 
Are  sure,  and  come  for  half  the  pains. 
Like  creatures  of  amphibious  nature 
One  hour  on  lan:l  and  three  in  water; 
We  live  'midst  danger,  toil  and  care, 
Yet  never  have  a  groat  to  spire  : 
While  others,  not  expos'd  to  harm, 
Grow  rich,  though  always  dry  and  warm  ; 
This  treasure  will  suffice, and  more, 
To  place  me  handsomely  on  shore, 
In  some  snug  manor;  now  a  swain. 
My  steers  shall  turn  the  furrpw'd  plain, 
While  on  a  mountain's  grassy  side 
My  flocks  are  past'ringfar  and  wide: 
Beside  all  this,  I'll  have  a  seat 
Convenient,  elegant  and  neat, 
A  house  not  over-great  nor  small, 
Three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  hall. 
The  offices  contriv'd  with  care 
And  fitted  to  complete  a  square: 
A  garden  well  laid  out ;  a  wife, 
To  double  all  the  joys  of  life ; 
With  children  pratl'ling  at  my  knees, 
Such  trifles  as  are  sure  to  please.' 
Those  gay  designs,  and  twenty  more, 
I  in  my  dream  was  running  o'er, 
While  you,  as  if  you  ow'd  me  spite. 
"Broke  in  and  put  them  all  to  flight, 
H  jew  the  whole  vision  into  air, 
And  left  me  waking  in  despair. 
Of  late  we  have  been  poorly  fed, 
Last  niuht  went  supperless  to  bed, 
Yet,  jf  I  had  it  in  my  pow'r 
My  dream  to  lengthen  for  an  hour, 
The  pleasure  mounts  to  such  a  sum, 
I'd  fast  for  fifty  yet  to  come. 
Therefore  to  bid  me  rise  is  vain 
I'll  wink  and  try  to  dream  again." 

"  If  this,"  quoth  Gripus,  "istheway 
Yon  chcose,  I've  nothing  more  to  say  ; 
*Tis  plain  that  dreams  of  wealth  will  serve 
A  person  v  ho  resolves  to  starve; 
But  sure,  to  hug  a  fancy 'd  case, 
That  never  did  nor  can  take  place, 
And  for  the  pleasures  it  can  give 
Neglect  the  trade  by  which  we  live, 
Is  madness  in  its  greatest  height, 
Or  I  mistake  the  matter  quite : 
Leave  such  vain  fancies  to  the  great, 
Por  folly  suits  a  large  estate : 
The  rich  n;ay  safely  df  al  in  dreams, 
Romantic  hopes  and  airy  schemes. 
But  you  and  I,  upon  my  word, 
Such  pastime  cannot  well  afford  ; 
And  therefore  if  you  would  be  wise, 
Take  my  advice,  fur  once,  and  rise." 


CUPID  AND  THE  SHEPHERD, 

WHO  sets  his  heart  on  things  below, 

But  little  happiness  shall  know; 

For  every  object  he  pursues 

Will  vex,  deceive  him,  and  abuse: 

While  he  whose  hopes  and  wishes  rise 

To  endless  bliss  above  the  skies, 

A  true  felicity  shall  gain, 

With  freedom  from  both  care  and  pain. 

He  seeks  what  yields  him  peace  and  rest, 

Both  when  in  prospect  and  possest. 
A  swain,  whose  flock  had  gone  astray, 

Was  wand'ring  far  out  of  the  way 

Through  deserts  wild,  and  chanc'd  to  see 

A  stripling  leaning  on  a  tree. 

In  all  things  like  the  human-kind, 

But  that  upon  his  back  behind 

Two  wings  were  from  his  shoulders  spread 

Of  gold  and  azure  ting'd  with  red  ; 

Their  colour  like  the  ev'ning  sky: 

A  golden  quiver  grac'd  his  thigh  : 

His  how  unbended  in  his  hand 

He  held,  and  wrote  with  on  the  sand; 

As  one  whom  anxious  cares  pursue, 

In  musing  oft  is  wont  to  do. 

He  started  still  with  sudden  fear, 

As  if  some  danger  had  been  near, 

And  turn'd  on  every  side  to  view 

A  flight  of  birds  that  round  him  flew, 

Whose  presence  seem'd  to  make  him  sad, 

For  all  were  ominous  and  bad  ; 

The  hawk  was  there,  the  type  of  spite, 

The  jealous  owl  that  shuns  the  light, 

The  raven,  whose  prophetic  bill 

Denounces  woe  and  mischief  still  j 

The  vulture  hungry  to  devour, 

Though  gorg'd  and  glutted  ev'ry  hour ; 

With  these  confus'd  an  ugly  crew 

Of  harpies,  bats,  and  dragons  flew, 
With  talons  arm'd,  and  teeth,  and  stings, 

The  air  was  darken 'd  with  their  wings. 

The  swain,  though  frighten'd,  yet  drew  near, 

Compassion  rose  in  place  of  fear  ; 

He  to  thew.nged  youth  began, — 

"  Say,  are  you  mortal  and  of  man, 

Or  something  of  celestial  birth, 

Fr<  m  Heaven  descended  to  the  Earth  ?" 

"  I  am  not  of  terestrial  kind," 

Quoth  Cupid,  "  nor  to  Earth  confin'd  : 

Heav'n  is  my  true  and  proper  sphere, 

My  rest  and  happiness  are  there: 

Through  all  the  boundless  realms  of  light 

The  phojnix  wp.its  upon  my  flight, 

With  other  birds  whose  names  are  known 

In  that  delightful  place  alone. 

But  when  to  Earth  my  course  I  bend, 

At  once  they  leave  me  and  ascend ; 

And  for  companions,  in  their  stead, 

Those  winged  monsters  there  succeed, 

Who  hov'ring  round  me  night  and  day, 

Expect  and  claim  me  as  their  prey." 

"Sir,"  quoth  the  shepherd,  "  if  you'll  try% 
Your  arrows  soon  will  make  them  fly ; 
Or  if  they  brave  them  and  resist, 
My  sling  is  ready  to  assist." 

"  Incapable  of  wounds  and  pain," 
Reply'd  the  winged  youth  again, 
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"  These  foes  ourweapons  will  defy  5 
Immortal  made,  they  never  die ; 
But  live  to  haunt  me  every  where,- 
While  I  remain  within  their  sphere." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  swain,  "  might  1  advise, 
You  straight  shon'd  get  above  the  skies : 
It  seems  indeed  your  only  way, 
For  nothing  here  is  worth  your  stay: 
Beside,  when  foes  like  these  molest, 
You'll  find  but  little  peace  or  rest." 


THE  SWAN  JND  OTHER  BIRDS. 

EACH  candidate  for  public  fame 

Engages  in  a  desp'rate  game : 

His  labour  he  will  find  but  lost, 

Or  less  than  half  repaid  at  most : 

To  prove  this  point  I  shall  not  choose 

The  arguments  which  Stoics  use  ; 

That  human  life  is  but  a  dream, 

And  few  things  in  it  what  they  seem  : 

That  praise  is  vain  and  little  worth, 

An  empty  baub'e,  and  so  forth. 

I'll  offer  one,  but  of  a  kind 

Not  half  so  subtil  and  refin'd  ; 

Which,  when  the  rest  are  out  of  sight, 

May  sometimes  chance  to  have  its  weight. 

The  man  who  sets  his  merits  high 

To  glitter  inthe  public  eye, 

Shou'd  have  defects  but  very  small, 

Or  strictly  speaking,  none  at  all : 

For  that  success  which  spreads  his  fame, 

Provokes  each  envious  tongue  to  blame, 

And  makes  his  faults  and  failings  known 

Where'er  his  better  parts  are  shown. 

Upon  a  time,  as  poets  sing, 
The  birds  all  waited  on  their  king, 
His  hymeneal  rites  to  grace ; 
A  flow'ry  meadow  was  the  place  ; 
They  all  were  frolicsome  and  gay 
Amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
And  ere  the  festival  was  clos'd, 
A  match  at  singing  was  propos'd  ; 
The  queen  hersdt'a  wreath  pi epar'd, 
To  be  the  conqueror's  reward  ; 
With  store  of  pinks  and  daisies  in  it, 
And  many  a  songster  try'd  to  win  it, 
But  all  the  judges  soon  confest 
The  swan  superior  to  the  rest, 
He  got  the  garland  from  the  bride, 
With  honour  and  applause  beside  : 
A  tattling  goose,  with  envy  stung, 
Although  herself  she  ne'er  had  sung, 
Took  this  occasion  to  reveal 
What  swans  seem  studious  to  conceal, 
And,  skill'd  in  satire's  artful  ways, 
Invective  introduc'd  with  praise. 

"  The  swan,"  quoth  she,  "  upon  my  word, 
Deserves  applause  from  ev'ry  bird  : 
By  proof  his  charming  voice  you  know, 
His  feathers  soft  and  white  as  snow  ; 
And  if  you  saw  him  when  he  swims 
Majestic  on  the  silver  streams, 
He'd  seem  complete  in  all  respects: 
But  nothing  is  without  defects; 
For  that  is  true,  which  few  wou'd  think, 
His  legs  and  feet  are  black  as  ink — " 


'  As  black  as  ink  ! —  if  this  be  true, 
To  me  'tis  wonderful  and  new," 
The  sov'reignof  the  birds  rrply'd  ; 
"  But  soon  the  truth  on't  shall  be  try'd. 
Sir,  show  your  limbs,  and  for  my  sake, 
Confute  at  oncp.  this  foul  mistake, 
For  I'll  maintain,  and  I  am  right, 
That,  I  ike  your  feathers,  they  are,  white." 
"  Sir,"  quoth  the  sw<ui,  "  it  wou'd  be  vain 

For  me  a  falsehood  to  maintain  ; 

My  legs  are  black,  and  proof  will  show 

Beyond  dispute  that  they  are  so : 

l.i'tif  I  had  not  got  a  prize 

Which  glitters  juuch  in  some  folks  eye?, 

Not  half  the  birds  had  ever  known 

What  truth  now  furces  me  to  own." 


THE  LOFER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

TO   THE    POETS. 

Tis  not  the  point  in  works  of  art 
Wiih  care  to  furnish  every  part, 
That  each,  to  high  perfection  rais'd, 
May  draw  attention  and  be  prais'd, 
An  object  by  itself  respected, 
Though  all  the  others  were  neglected: 
Not  masters  on£'  this  can  do, 
But  many  a  vulgar  artist  too  : 
We  know  distinguish 'd  merit  most 
When  in  the  whole  the  parts  are  lost, 
When  nothing  rises  up  to  shine, 
Or  draw  us  from  the  chief  design. 
When  one  united  full  effect 
Is  felt  before  we  can  reflect, 
And  mark  the  causes  that  conspire 
To  charm,  and  force  us  to  admire. 
This  is  indeed  a  master's  part, 
'I  he  very  summit  of  his  art, 
And  therefore  when  ye  shall  rehearse 
To  friends  for  trial  of  your  verse, 
Mark  their  behaviour  and  their  way, 
As  much,  at  least,  as  what  they  say  ; 
If  they  seem  pleas'd,  and  yet  are  mute, 
The  poem's  good  beyond  dispute; 
But  when  they  babble  all  the  while, 
Now  praise  the  sense,  and  now  the  style, 
Tis  plain  that  something  must  be  wrong, 
This  too  weak  or  that  too  strong. 
The  art  is  wanting  which  conveys 
Impressions  in  mysterious  ways, 
And  makes  us  from  a  whole  receive 
What  no  divided  parts  can  give : 
Fine  writing,  therefore,  seems  of  course 
Less  fit  to  please  at  first  than  worse. 
A  language  fitted  to  the  sense 
Will  hardly  pass  for  eloquence. 
One  feels  its  force,  before  he  sees 
The  charm  which  gives  it  pow'r  to  please, 
And  ere  instructed  to  admire, 
Will  read  and  read  and  never  tire. 
But  when  the  style  is  of  a  kind 
Which  soars  and  leaves  the  sense  behind, 
'Tis  something  by  itself,  and  draws 
From  vulgar  judges  dull  applause; 
They'll  yawn,  and  tell  you  as  you  read, 
"Those  lines  are  mighty  fine  indeed.;" 
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But  never  will  your  works  peruse 
At  any  time,  if  they  can  choose. 
'Tis  not  the  thing  which  men  call  wit, 
Nor  characters,  though  truly  hit, 
Nor  flowing  numbers  soft  or  strong, 
That  bears  the  raptur'd  soul  along ; 
'Tis  something  of  a  diff'rent  kind, 
'Tis  all  those  skilfully  combin'd, 
To  make  what  critics  call  a  whole, 
Which  ravishes  and  charms  the  soul, 

Alexis,  by  fair  Celia's  scorn 
To  grief  abandon 'd  and  forlorn, 
Had  sought  in  solitude  to  cover 
His  anguish,  like  a  hopeless  lover : 
With  his  fond  passion  to  debate, 
Gay  Strephon  sought  his  rural  seat, 
And  found  him  with  the  shepherd's  plac'd 
Far  in  a  solitary  waste. — 

*J  My  friend,"    quoth  he,   "  you're  much  to 
This  foolish  softness  quit  for  shame ;        [blame ; 
Nor  fondly  doat  upon  a  woman, 
Whosecharms  are  nothing  more  than  common. 
That  Celia's  handsome  1  agree, 
Jiut  Clara's  handsomer  than  she : 
Euanthe's  wit,  which  all  commend, 
"Does  Ceiia's  certainly  transcend  : 
Nor  can  you  find  the  least  pretence 
With  Phtbe's  to  compare  her  sense  ; 
With  better  taste  Belinda  dresses, 
With  truer  step  the  floor  she  presses; 
And  for  behaviour  soft  and  kind, 
Melissa  leaves  her  far  behind : 
What  witchcraft  then  can  fix  the  chain 
Which  makes  you  suffer  her  disdain,' 
And  not  attempt  the  manly  part 
To  set  at  liberty  your  heart  ? 
Mnke  but  one  struggle,  and  you'll  see 
That  in  a  moment  you'll  be  free." 

This  Strephon  urg'd,  and  ten  times  more, 
From  topics  often  touch'd  before : 
In  vain  his  eloquence  he  try'd  ; 
Alexis,  sighing,  thus  reply'd: — 

"  If  Clara's  handsome  and  a  toast, 
'Tis  all  the  merit  she  can  boast : 
Some  fame  Euanthe's  wit  has  gain'd, 
Because  by  prudence  not  restrain 'd, 
Phebe  I  own  is  wondrous  wise, 
She  never  acts. but  in  disguise : 
Belinda's  merit  all  confess 
Whe  know  the  mystery  of  dress : 
But  poor  Melissa  on  the  score 
Of  mere  good  nature  pleases  more : 
In  those  the  reigning  charm  appears 
Alone,  to  draw  our  eyes  and  ears, 
No  other  rises  by  its  side 
And  shines,  attention  to  divide ; 
Thus  seen  alone  it  strikes  the  eye, 
As  something  exquisite  and  highs 
But  in  my  Celia  you  will  find 
Perfection  of  another  kind ; 
Each  charm  so  artfully  exprest 
As  still  to  mingle  with  the  rest: 
Averse  and  shunning  to  be  known, 
An  object  by  itself  alone, 
But  thus  combin'd  they  make  a  spell 
Whose  force  no  human  tongue  can  tell  j 
A  pow'rful  magic  which  my  breast 
Will  ne'er  be  able  to  resist : 
For  as  she  slights  me  or  complies, 
Her  constant  lover  live*  or  dies." 


THE  RAKE  AND  THE  HERMIT. 

A  YOUTH,  a  pupil  of  the  town, 
Philosopher  and  atheist  grown, 
Benighted  once  upon  the  road, 
Found  out  a  Hermit's  lone  abode, 
Whose  hospitality  in  need 
Reliev'd  the  traveler  and  his  steed, 
For  both  sufficiently  were  tir'd, 
Well  drench'd  in  ditches  and  bemir'd. 
Hunger  the  first  attention  claims  j 
Upon  the  coals  a  rasher  flames, 
Dry  crusts,  and  liquor  something  stale, 
Were  added  to  make  up  a  meal ; 
At  which  our  trav'ler  as  he  sat, 
By  intervals  began  to  chat. — 

"  'Tis  odd,"  quoth  he,   "  to  think  what  strains 
Of  folly  govern  some  folks'  brains  : 
What  makes  you  choose  this  wild  abode  ? 
You'll  say,  'tis  to  converse  with  God  : 
Alas,  I  fear,  'tis  all  a  whim; 
You  never  saw  or  spoke  with  him. 
They  talk  of  Providence's  pow'r, 
And  say  it  rules  us  every  hour; 
To  me  all  nature  seems  confusion, 
And  such  weak  fancies  mere  delusion. 
Say,  if  it  rul'd  and  govern'd  right, 
?ou'd  there  be  such  a  thing  as  night ; 
Which,  when  the  Sun  has  left  the  skies, 
Puts  all  things  in  a  deep  disguise  ? 
If  then  a  trav'ler  chance  to  stray 
The  least  step  from  the  public  way, 
He's  soon  in  endless  mazes  lost, 
As  I  have  found  it  to  my  cost. 
Besides,  the  gloom  which  nature  wears, 
Assists  imaginary  fears 
Of  ghosts  and  goblins  from  the  waves 
Of  sulph'rous  lakes,  and  yawning  graves, 
All  sprung  from  superstitious  seed, 
Like  other  maxims  of  the  creed. 
For  my  part,  I  reject  the  tales 
Which  faith  suggests  when  reason  fails; 
And  reason  nothing  understands, 
Unwarranted  by  eyes  and  hands. 
These  subtle  essences,  like  wind, 
Which  some  have  dreamt  of  and  call  mind, 
It  ne'er  admits;  nor  joins  the  lie 
Which  says  men  rot,  but  never  die. 
It  holds  all  future  things  in  doubt, 
And  therefore  wisely  leaves  them  out: 
Suggesting  what  is  worth  our  care, 
To  take  things  present  as  they  are, 
Our  wisest  course :   the  rest  is  folly, 
The  fruit  of  spleen  and  melancholy." — • 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  hermit,  "  I  agree 
That  reason  still  our  guide  shou'd  be  : 
And  will  admit  her  as  the  test, 
Of  what  is  true  and  what  is  best : 
But  reason  sure  wou'd  blush  for  shame 
At  what  you  mention  in  her  name  ; 
Her  dictates  are  sublime  and  holy : 
Impiety's  the  child  of  folly : 
Reason  with  measur'd  steps  and  slow 
To  things  above  from  things  below 
Ascends,  and  guides  us  through  her  sphere 
With  caution,  vigilance,  and  care. 
Faith  in  the  utmost  frontier  stands, 
And  reason  puts  us  in  her  hands, 
But  not  till  her  commission  giv'n 
Is  found  authentic,  and  from  Heav'n, 
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*Tis  strange  that  man,  a  reasoning  creature, 

Shou'd  miss  a  God  in  viewing  nature  : 

Whose  high  perfections  are  display 'd 

In  ev'ry  thing  his  hands  have  made  : 

Ev'n  when  we  think  their  traces  lost, 

When  found  again,  we  see  them  most"; 

The  night,  itself  which  you  would  blame 

As  something  wrong  in  nature's  frame, 

Is  but  a  curtain  to  invest 

Her  weary  children,  when  at  rest  : 

Like  that  which  mothers  draw  to  keep 

The  light  off  from  a  child  asleep. 

Beside,  the  fears  which  darkness  breeds, 

At  least  augments,  in  vulgar  heads, 

Are  far  from  useless,  when  the  mind 

Is  narrow  and  to  Earth  confin'd  ; 

They  make  the  wordling  think  with  pain 

On  frauds  and  oaths  and  ill  got  gain  ; 

Force  from  the  ruffian's  hand  the  knife 

Just  rais'd  against  his  neighbour's  life  ; 

And  in  defence  of  virtue's  cause 

Assist  each  sanction  of  the  laws. 

But  souls  serene,  where  wisdom  dwell* 

And  superstitious  dread  expels, 

The  silent  majesty  of  night 

Excites  to  take  a  nobler  flight  ; 

With  saints  and  angels  to  explore 

The  wonders  of  creating  pow'r  ; 

And  lifts  on  contemplation's  wings 

Above  the  sphere  of  mortal  things  : 

Walk  forth  and  tread  those  dewy  plains 

Where  night  in  awful  silence  reigns  ; 

The  sky's  serene,  the  air  is  still, 

The  woods  stand  list'ning  on  each  hill, 

To  catch  the  sounds  that  sink  and  swell 

Wide-floating  from  the  ev'ning  bell, 

While  foxes  howl  and  beetles  hum, 

Sounds  which  make  silence  still  more  dumb  : 

And  try  if  folly  rash  and  rude 

Dares  on  the  sacred  hour  intrude. 

Then  turn  your  eyes  to  Heav'n's  broad  frame, 

Attempt  to  quote  those  lights  by  name, 

Which  shine  so  thick  and  spread  so  far ; 

Conceive  a  sun  in  every  star, 

Found  which  unnumber'd  planets  roll, 

While  comets  shoot  athwart  the  whole. 

From  system  still  to  system  ranging. 

Their  various  benefits  exchanging, 

And  shaking  from  their  flaming  hair 

The  things  most  needed  every  where. 

Explore  this  glorious  scene,  and  say 

That  night  discovers  less  than  day  ; 

That  'tis  quite  useless,  and  a  sign 

That  chance  disposes,  not  design : 

Whoe'er  maintains  it,  I'll  pronounce 

Him  either  mad,  or  else  a  dunce. 

For  reason,  though  'tis  far  from  strong, 

Will  soon  find  out  that  nothing's  wrong, 

From  signs  and  evidences  clear 

Of  wise  contrivance  every  where." 

The  hermit  ended,  and  the  youth, 
Became  a  convert  to  the  truth  ; 
At  least,  he  yielded,  and  confest 
That  all  was  order'd  for  the  best. 


PHEBUS  AND  THE  SHEPHERD. 

I  CANNOT  think  but  more  or  less 
True  merit  always  gains  success  j 


That  envy,  prejudice,  and  spite, 

Will  never  sink  a  genius  quite. 

F.vperience  shows  beyond  a  doubt 

That  worth,  though  clouded,  will  shine  out. 

The  second  name  for  epic  song, 

First  classic  of  the  English  tongue, 

Great  Milton,  when  he  first  appearM, 

Was  ill  receiv'd  and  coldly  heard: 

[n  vain  did  faction  damn  those  lays 

Which  all  posterity  shall  praise  : 

Is  Dryden  or  his  works  f  >rgot, 

For  all  that  Buckingham  has  wrote  ? 

The  peer's  sharp  satire,  charg'd  withsens^. 

Gives  pleasure  at  no  one's  expense : 

The  bard  and  critic,  both  inspir'd 

By  Phehus,  shall  be  still  admir'd  : 

'Tis  true  that  censure,  right  or  wrong. 

May  hurt  at  first  the  noblest  song, 

And  for  a  while  defeat  the  claim 

Which  any  writer  has  to  fame : 

A  mere  book-merchant  with  his  tools 

Can  sway  with  ease  the  herd  of  fools, 

Who  on  a.  moderate  computation 

Are  ten  to  one  in  every  nation. — 

"  Your  style  is  stiff — your  periods  halt—* 

In  every  line  appears  a  fault — 

The  plot  and  incidents  ill  sorted — 

No  single  character  supported — 

Your  similes  will  scarce  apply; 

The  whole  misshapen,  dark  and  dry. — * 

All  this  will  pass,  and  gain  its  end 

On  the  best  poem  e'er  was  penn'd  : 

But  when  the  first  assaults  are  o'er, 

When  fops  and  witlings  prate  no  more, 

And  when  your  works  are  quite  forgot 

By  all  who  praise  or  blame  by  rote  : 

Without  self-interest,  spleen,  or  hate, 

The  men  of  sense  decide  your  fate: 

Their  judgment  stands,  and  what  they  say 

Gains  greater  credit  ev'ry  day; 

Till  groundless  prejudices  past, 

True  merit  has  its  due  at  last. 

The  hackney  scribblers  of  the  town, 

Who  were  the  first  to  write  you  down, 

Their  malice  chang'd  to  admiration 

Promote  your  growing  reputation, 

And  to  excess  of  praise  proceed ; 

But  this  scarce  happens  till  you're  dead. 

When  fame  for  genius,  wit,  and  skill. 

Can  do  you  neither  good  nor  ill ; 

Yet,  if  you  would  not  be  forgot, 

They'll  help  to  keep  your  name  afloat. 

An  aged  swain  that  us'd  to  feed 
His  flock  upon  a  mountain's  head, 
Drew  crouds  of  shepherds  from  each  hill, 
To  hear  and  profit  by  his  skill ; 
For  ev'ry  simple  of  the  rock, 
That  can  offend  or  cure  a  flock, 
He  us'd  to  mark,  and  knew  its  pow't 
In  stem  and  foliage,  root  and  flow'r. 
Beside  all  this,  he  cou'd  foretel 
Both  rain  and  sunshine  passing  well  ^ 
By  deep  sagacity  he'd  find, 
The  future  shiftings  of  the  wind  j 
And  guess  more  shrewdly  ev'ry  year 
If  mutton  wou'd  be  cheap  or  dear. 
To  tell  his  skill  in  every  art, 
Of  which  he  understood  a  part, 
His  sage  advice  was  wrapt  in  tales, 
Which  oft  persuade  when  reason  fail?. 
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To  do  him  justice  every  where 

Wou'd  take  more  time  than  I  can  spare, 

And  therefore  now  shall  only  touch 

Upon  a  fact  which  authors  vouch; 

That  Phehus  oft  won'd  condescend 

To  treat  this  shepherd  like  a  friend  : 

Oft  when  the  solar  chariot  past, 

Provided  he  was  not  in  haste, 

He'd  leave  h>s  steeds  to  take  fresh  breath, 

And  crop  the  herbage  of  the  heath  ; 

While  with  the  swain  a  turn  or  two 

He'tl  take,  as  landlords  use  to  do, 

When,  sick  of  finer  folks  in  town, 

They  find  amusement  in  a  clown. 

One  morning  when  the  god  alighted, 

His  winged  steeds  look'd  wild  and  frighted  j 

The  whip  it  seems  had  not  been  idle, 

One's  traces  broke,  another's  bridle  : 

All  four  were  switch'd  HI  very  part, 

Like  common  jades  that  draw  a  cart, 

Whose  sides  and  haunches  all  along 

Show  the  just  measure  of  the  thong. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,"  quoth  the  swain, 

"  My  lord,  it  gives  yonr  servant  pain  j 

Sure  some  offence  is  in  the  case, 

I  read  it  plainly  in  your  face." 

"  Offence,"  quoth  Phebos,  vex'd  and  heated ; 

"  'Tis  one  indeed  and  oft  repeated  : 

Since  first  I  drove  through  Hesv'n's  highway, 

That's  before  yesterday  you'll  say, 

The  envious  clouds  in  leaguf  with  night 

Conspire  to  intercept  my  light ; 

Rank  vapours  breath'd  from  putrid  lakes, 

The  streams  of  coiamon-sew'rs  and  jakes, 

Which  under-ground  shou'd  be  confin'd, 

Nor  suffer'd  to  pollute  the  wind  ; 

Escap'd  in  air  by  various  ways,- 
Extinguish  or  divert  my  rays. 

Oft  in  the  morning,  when  my  steeds 

Above  the  ocean  lift  their  heads, 

And  when  I  hope  to  see  my  beams 

Far  glittering  on  the  woods  and  streams  : 

A  ridge  of  lazy  clouds  that  sleep 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  deep, 

Receive  at  once  and  wrap  me  round 
In  fogs  extinguish'd  half  and  drown'd. 
But  mark  my  purpose,  and  by  Styx 
I'm  not  soon  alter'd  when  I  fix ; 
If  things  are  suffer'd  at  this  pass, 
I'll  fairly  turn  my  nags  to  grass : 
No  more  this  idle  round  I'll  dance, 
But  let  all  nature  take  its  chance." 

"  If,"  quoth  the  shepherd,  "  it  were  fit 
To  argue  with  the  god  of  wit, 
I  cou'd  a  circumstance  suggest 
Tbatwou'd  alleviate  things  at  least. 
That  clouds  oppose  your  rising  light 
Full  oft  and  lengthen  out  the  night, 
Is  plain  ;  but  soon  they  disappear, 
And  leave  the  sky  serene  and  clear  ; 
We  ne'er  expect  a  finer  day, 
Than  when  the  morning  has  been  gray  ; 
Besides,  those  vapours  which  confine 
Yon  issuing  from  your  eastern  shrine, 
By  heat  subljm'd  and  thinly  spread, 
Streak  all  the  ev'ning  sky  with  red : 
And  when  your  radiant  orb  in  vain 
Wou'd  glow  beneath  the  western  main, 
And  not  a  ray  cou'd  reach  our  eyes, 
Unless  reflected  from  the  skie-, 


hose  watry  mirrors  send  your  light 
n  streams  amidst  the  shades  of  night : 
Tins  lerigth'nin?  out  your  reign  much  mor£ 
ban  they  had  shorten 'd  it  before. 
s  this  is  so,  I  must  maintain 
'ou've  little  reason  to  complain: 
•"or  when  the  matter's  understood, 
'he  ill  seems  balanc'd  by  the  good  ; 
Tieonly  diff'rence  in  the  case 
s  that  the  mischief  first  takes  place, 
"he  compensation  when  you're  gone 
s  rather  somewhat  late,  I  own  : 
Jut  sin^e  'tis  so,  you'll  own  'tis  fit 
b  make  the  best  on't,  and  submit." 


T#E  BREEZE  AND  THE  TEMPEST* 

'M  AT  nation  boasts  a  happy  fate 

Whose  prince  is  goodas  well  as  great, 
aim  peace  at  home  with  plenty  reigns", 

The  law  its  proper  course  obtains; 

Abtoad  the  public  is  respected, 

And  all  its  int' rests  are  protected  :' 

l>ut  when  his  ge*nius,  weak  or  strong', 

Is  by  ambition  pointed  wrong, 

When  private'  greatness  has  possess  *«J 

In  place  of  public  good,  his  breast, 

'Tis  certain,  and  I'll  prove  it  true, 

That  ev'ry  mischief  must  ensue. 

On  some  pretence  a  war  is  made, 
he  citizen  must  change  his  trade  ; 

His  steers  the  husbandman  unyokes, 

The  shepherd  too  must  quit  his  flocks,1 

His  harmless  life  and  honest  gain, 

To  rob;  to  murder,  and  be  slain  : 

The  fields,  once  fruitful,  yield  no  more 

Their  yearly  produce  as  before  : 

Each  useful  plant  neglected  dies, 

While  idle  weeds  licentious  rise 
Unnumber'd,  to  usurp  the  land 
Where  yellow  harvests  us'd  to  stand. 
Lean  famine  soon  in  course  succeeds  ; 
Diseases  follow  as  she  leads. 
No  infant  bands  at  close  of  day 
In  ev'ry  village  sport  and  play. 
The  streets  are  throng' d  with  orphans  dying 
For  want  of  bread,  and  widows  crying: 
Fierce  rapine  walks  abroad  nnchain'd, 
By  civil  order  not  restrain' d  : 
Without  regard  to  right  and  wrong, 
The  weak  are  injur'd  by  the  strong  ; 
The  hungry  mouth  but  rarely  tastes 
The  fatt'ning  food  which  riots  wastes , 
All  ties  of  conscience  lose  their  force, 
Ev'n  sacred  oaths  grow  words  of  course. 
By  what  strange  cause  are  kings  inclin'd 
TO  heap  such  mischiefs  on  mankind  ? 
What  pow'rfal  arguments  control 
The  native  dictates  of  the  soul  ? 
The  love  of  glory  and  a  name 
Loud-sounded  by  the  trump  of  Fame  i 
Nor  shall  they  miss  their  end,  unless 
Their  guilty  projects  want  success. 
Let  one  possess'd  of  sovereign  sway 
Invade  and  murder  and  betray, 
Let  war  and  rapine  fierce  be  hurl'd 
Through  half  the  nations  of  the  worW ; 
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•A«d  prove  successful  in  a  course 
Of  bad  designs,  and  actions  worse, 
•At  once  a  demi-god  he  grows, 
And,  incens'd  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
Becomes  the  idol  of  mankind  ; 
Though  to  what's  good  he's  weak  and  blind ; 
Approv'd,  applauded,  and  respected, 
While  better  rulers  are  neglected. 
Where  Shotts's  airy  tops  divide 
Fair  Lothian  from  the  vale  of  Clyde, 
A  tempest  from  the  east  and  north 
Fraught  with  the  vapours  of  the  Forth, 
In  passing  to  the  Irish  seas, 
Once  chanc'd  to  meet  the  western  breeze. 
The  tempest  hail'd  him  with  a  roar, 
"  Make  haste  and  clear  the  way  before: 
No  paltry  zephyr  must  pretend 
To  stand  before  me,  or  contend : 
Begone,  or  in  a  whirlwind  tost 
Your  weak  existence  will  be  lost. '' 

The  tempest  thus : — The  breeze  reply'd, 
"  If  both  our  merits  shou'd  be  try'd, 
Impartial  justice  wou'd  decree 
That  you  shou'd  yield  the  way  to  me." 

At  this  the  tempest  rav'd  and  storm'd, 
Grew  black  and  ten  times  more  deform'd. 
"  What  qualities,"  quoth  he,  "  of  thine, 
Vain  flatt'ring  wind,  can  equal  mine  ? 
Breath'd  from  some  river,  lake,  or  bog, 
Your  rise  at  first  is  in  a  fog:; 
And  creeping  slowly  o'er  the  meads 
Scarce  stir  the  willows  or  the  reeds ; 
While  those  that  feel  you  hardly  know 
The  certain  part  from  which  you  blow. 
From  Earth's  deep  womb,  the  child  of  fire, 
Fierce,  active,  vigorous,  like  my  sire, 
I  rush  to  light ;  the  mountains  quake 
With  dread,  and  all  their  forests  shake : 
The  globe  itself  convuls'd  and  torn, 
Feels  pangs  unusual  when  I'm  born : 
Now  free  in  air,  with  sov'reign  sway 
1  rule,  and  all  the  clouds  obey : 
From  east  to  west  my  pow'r  extends, 
Where  day  begins  and  where  it  ends : 
And  from  Bootes  downwards  far, 
Athwart  the  track  of  ev'ry  star. 
Through  me  the  polar  deep  disdains 
To  sleep  in  winter's  frosty  chains  ; 
But  rous'd  to  rage,  indignant  heaves 
Huge  rocks  of  ice  upon  its  waves ; 
While  dread  tornados  lift  on  high 
The  broad  Atlantic  to  the  sky. 
I  rule  the  elemental  roar, 
And  strew  with  shipwrecks  ev'ry  shore : 
Nor  less  at  land  my  pow'r  is  known 
From  Zembla  to  the  burning  zone. 
I  bring  Tartarian  frosts  to  kill 
The  bloom  of  summer ;  when  I  will 
Wide  desolation  doth  appear 
To  mingle  and  confound  the  year  : 
From  cloudy  Atlas  wrapt  in  night, 
On  Barca's  sultry  plains  I  light, 
And  make  at  once  the  desert  rise 
In  dusty  whirlwinds  to  the  skies ;         • 
In  vain  the  trav'ler  turns  hissteed, 
And  shuns  me  with  his  utmost  speed ; 
I  overtake  him  as  he  flies, 
O'erblown  he  struggles,  pants,  and  dies. 
Where  some  proud  city  lifts  in  air 
Tts  spires,  I  make  a  des«rt  bare; 


And  when  I  choose,  for  pastime's  sake, 
Can  with  a  mountain  shift  a  lake ; 
The  Nile  himself,  at  my  command. 
Oft  hides  his  head  beneath  the  sand, 
And  m'idst  dry  deserts  blown  and  tost, 
For  many  a  sultry  league  is  lost. 
All  this  I  do  with  perfect  ease, 
And  can  repeat  whene'er  I  please : 
What  merit  makes  you  then  pretend 
With  me  to  argue  and  contend, 
When  all  you  boast  offeree  or  skill 
Is  scarce  enough  to  turn  a  mill, 
Or  help  the  swain  to  clear  his  corn, 
The  servile  tasks  for  which  you're  horn  >'* 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  breeze,  "  if  force  alone 
Must  pass  for  merit,  I  have  none  j 
At  least  I'll  readily  confess 
That  yours  is  greater,  mine  is  less. 
But  merit  rightly  understood 
Consists  alone  in  doing  good  ; 
And  therefore  you  yourself  must  see 
That  preference  is  due  to  me  : 
I  cannot  boast  to  rule  the  skies 
Like  you,  and  make  the  ocean  rise, 
Nor  e'er  with  shipwrecks  strew  Lhe  shore, 
ror  wives  and  orphans  to  deplore.  . 
Mine  is  the  happier  task,  to  please 
'he  mariner,  and  smooth  the  seas, 
ind  waft  him  safe  from  foreign  hafms 
'o  bless  his  consort's  longing  arms. 
With  you  I  boast  not  to  confound 
Tie  seasons  in  their  annual  round, 
And  marr  that  harmony  in  nature 
"hat  comforts  ev'ry  living  creature. 
Jut  oft  from  warmer  climes  I  bring 
Soft  airs  to  introduce  the  spring  ; 
With  genial  heat  unlock  the  soil, 
And  urge  the  ploughman  to  his  toil : 
!  bid  the  op'ning  blooms  unfold 
Their  streaks  of  purple,  blue  and  gold,. 
And  waft  their  fragrance  to  impart 
That  new  delight  to  ev'ry  heart, 
Which  makes  the  shepherd  all  day  long. 
To  carrol  sweet  his  vernal  song: 
The  summer's  sultry  heat  to  cool, 
From  ev'ry  river,  lake  and  pool, 
I  skim  fresh  airs.     The  tawny  swain, 
Who  turns  at  noon  the  furrow'd  plain, 
Refresh'd  and  trusting  in  my  aid, 
His  task  pursues  and  scorns  the  shade ; 
And  ev'n  on  Afric's  sultry  coast, 
Where  such  immense  exploits  you  boast, 
I  blow  to  cool  the  panting  flocks 
'Midst  deserts  brown  and  sun -burnt  rocks, 
And  health  and  vigour  oft  supply 
To  such  as  languish,  faint  and  die : 
Those  humbler  offices  you  nam'd, 
To  own  I'll  never  be  asham'd, 
With  twenty  others  that  conduce 
To  public  good  or  private  use, 
The  meanest  of  them  far  outweighs 
The  whole  amount  of  all  your  praise  > 
If  to  give  happiness  and  joy, 
Excels  the  talent  to  destroy." 

The  tempest,  that  till  now  had  lent      \T 
Attention  to  the  argument, 
Again  began  (his  patience  lost) 
To  rage,  to  threaten,  huffand  boast : 
Since  reason  fail'd,  resolv'd  in  course 
The  question  to  decide  by  force, 
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And  his  weak  opposite  to  brave. — 
The  breeze  retreated  to  a  cave 
To  shelter,  till  the  raging  blast 
tHad  spent  its  fury  and  was  past. 


WILKIE'S  POEMS. 


THE  CROW  AND  THE  OTHER 
BIRDS. 

CONTAINING    AN   USEFUL    HINT  TO   THE    CRITICS. 

IN  ancient  times,  tradition  says, 

When  birds  like  men  would  strive  for  praise; 

The  bullfinch,  nightingale,  and  thrush, 

With  all  that  chant  from  tree  or  bush, 

Wou'd  often  meet  in  song  to  vie ; 

The  kinds  that  sing  not,  sitting  by. 

A  knavish  crow,  it  seems,  had  got 

The  nack  to  criticise  by  rote  ; 

He  understood  each  learned  phrase, 

As  well  as  critics  now-a-days: 

Some  say,  he  learn'd  them  from  an  owl, 

By  liSt'ning  where  he  taught  a  school. 

Tis  strange  to  tell,  this  subtil  creature, 

Though  nothing  musical  by  nature, 

Had  learn'd  so  well  to  play  his  part, 

With  nonsense  couch'd  in  terms  of  art, 

As  to  be  own'd  by  all  at  last 

Director  of  the  public  taste. 

Then  puffd  with  insolence  ancl  pride, 

And  sure  of  numbers  on  his  side, 

Each  song  he  freely  criticis'd; 

What  he  approv'd  not,  was  despis'd  : 

But  one  false  step  in  evil  hour 

For  ever  stripthim  of  his  pow'r. 

Once  when  the  birds  assembled  sat,. 

All  listening  to  his  formal  chat ; 

By  instinct  nice  he  chanc'd  to  find 

A  cloud  approaching  in  the  wind, 

And  ravens  hardly  can  refrain 

From  croaking  when  they  think  of  rain; 

His  wonted  song  he  sung :   the  blunder 

Amaz'd  and  scar'd  them  worse  than  thunder; 

For  no  one  thought  so  harsh  a  note 

Cou'd  ever  sound  from  any  throat  ; 

They  all  at  first  with  mute  surprise 

£ach  on  his  neighbour  turn'd  his  eyes  : 

But  scorn  succeeding  soon  took  place, 

And  might  be  read  in  cv'ry  face. 

All  this  the  raven  saw  with  pain, 

And  strove  his  credit  to  regain. 

Quoth  he,  "  The  solo  which  ye  heard 
Jn  public  shou'd  not  have  appear'd  ; 
The  trifle  of  an  idle  hour, 
To  please  my  mistress  once  when  sour : 
My  voice,  that's  somewhat  rough  and  strong, 
Might  chance  the  melody  to  wrong, 
But,  try'd  by  rules,  you'll  find  the  grounds, 
Most  perfect  and  harmonious  sounds." — 
He  reason'd  thus  ;  but  to  his  trouble, 
At  every  word  the  laugh  grew  double. 
At  last  o'ercome  with  shame  and  spite, 
He  flew  away  quite  out  of  sight. 


TKE  HARE  AND  THE  PARTANs 

The  chief  design  of  this  fable  is  to  give  a  true 
specimen  of  the  Scotch  dialect,  where  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  most  perfect,  namely,  in 

[Parian]    A  Crab, 


Mid-Lothian,  the  seat  of  the  capital.  The 
style  is  precisely  that  of  the  vulgar  Scotch  ; 
and  that  the  matter  might  be  suitable  to  it,  I 
chose  for  the  subject  a  little  story  adapted  to 
the  ideas  of  peasants.  It  is  a  tale  commonly 
told  in  Scotland  among  the  country  people  j. 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  kind  of  those 
aniles  fabella?,  in  which  Horace  observes  his 
country  neighbours  were  accustomed  to  con 
vey  their  rustic  philosophy. 

A  canny  man  *  will  scarce  provoke 

Ae  3  creature  livin,  for  a  joke ; 

For  be  they  weak  or  be  they  strang*, 

A  jibe  5  leaves  after  it  a  stang6 

To  mak  them  think  on't ;  and  a  laird? 

May  find  a  begger  sae  prepar'd, 

Wi  pawks  8  and  wiles,  whar  pith  9  is  wantin, 

As  soon  will  mak  him  rue  his  tauntin. 
Ye  hae  my  moral,  if  am  able 

All  fit  it  nicely  wi  a  fable. 

A  hare,  ae  morning,  chanc'd  to  see 

A  partan  creepinon  alee10, 

A  fishwife  "  wha  was  early  oot 

Had  drapt  '*  the  creature  thereaboot. 
Mawkin  '3  bumbas'd  Uand  frighted  sair  'f 
To  see  a  thing  but  hide  and  hair'6, 
Which  if  it  stur'd  not  might  be  taen  '7 
Fornaething  ither  than  astane  ". 
A  squunt-wise  '»,  wambling20  sair  beset 
Wi  gerse  and  rashes  2'  like  a  net, 


*  A  canny  man]  A  canny  man  signifies  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  a  prudent  man  :  but  when  the 
Scotch  say  that  a  person  is  not  canny,  they  mean 
not  that  they  are  imprudent,  but  mischievous 
and  dangerous.  If  the  term  not  canny  is  applied 
to  persons  without  being  explained,  it  charges 
them  with  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

a  Ae]    One. 

*  Strang]  Strong.  The  Scotch  almost  always 
turn  o  in  the  syllable  ong,  into  a.  In  place  of 
long,  they  say  lang ;  in  place  of  tongs,  tangs ;  as 
here  strung,  for  strong. 

s  A  jibe]    A  satirical  jest. 

6  Stang]    Sting. 

7  Laird]     A  gentleman  of  an  estate  in  land. 

8  Patvks]     Stratagems. 

9  Pith]     Strength. 

10  Lee]    A  piece  of  ground  let  run  into  grass 
for  pasture. 

Fishwife]  A  woman  thats  sells  fish.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Scotch  always  use  the 
word  woman. 

"  Drapt]  Dropt. 

'3  Mazvkin]  A  cant  name  for  a  hare,  like  that 
of  Reynard  for  a  fox,  or  Grimalkin  for  a  cat,  &c. 

14  Bumbas'd]     Astonish'd. 

15  Sair]     Sore.     I  shall  observe,  once  for  all 
that  the  Scotch  avoid  the  vowels  o  and  it ;  and 
have    in   innumerable   instances  supplied  their 
places  with  a  and  e,  or  dipihthongs   in  which 
these  letters  are  predominant. 

16  But  hide  and  hair]     Without  hide  and  hair. 

17  Taen]     Taken. 

18  Naeihing  ither  than  a  stane]    Nothing  other, 
than  a  stone. 

*»  A  squtmt-u'Le]     Obliquely  or  asqnat. 
**  Wambling]     A  feeble  motion   like  that  of  a 
worm  or  serpent. 
•'  Cent  and  rashes]  Grass  ,and  rushes.    Thft 
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First  thought  to  rin  K  for't ;  (for  bi  kind 
A  hare's  nae  fechter  *J,  ye  maun  mind  '<) 
But  seeing,  that  wi  »  aw  its  strength 
It  scarce  cou'd  creep  atether  length18, 
The   hare  grew  baulder  *7  and  cam  near, 
Turn'd  playsome,  and  forgat  her  fear. 
Quoth  Mawkin,  "  Was  there  ere  in  nature 
Saec  feckless  a8  and  sac  poor  a  creature  ? 
It  scarcely  kens  *9,  or  am  mistaen, 
The  way  to  gang  »°or  stand  its  lane*'. 
See  how  it  steitters3« ;  all  be  bund  « 
To  rin  a  mile  of  up-hill  grund 
Before  it  gets  a  rig-braid  frae  s»" 
The  place  its  in,  though  doon  thebrae^." 

Mawkin  wi  this  began  to  frisk, 
And  thinkin  »6  there  was  little  risk, 
•  Clapt  baith  her  feet  on  Partan's  back, 
And  turn'd  him  awald  *>  in  a  crack. 
To  see  the  creature  sprawl,  her  sport 
Grew  twice  as  good,  yet  prov'd  but  short. 
For  patting  wi  her  fiO8,  in  play, 
Just  whar  the  Partan's  nippers  lay, 
Hegript  it  fast,  which  made  her  squeel, 
And  think  she  bourded  »  wi  the  deil. 
She  strave  to  rin,  and  made  a  fistic : 
The  tither  catch'd  a  tough  bur  thristle*8  : 

rowel  e  which  comes  in  place  of  a  is  by  a  meta 
thesis  put  between  ihe  consonants  g  and  r  to 
soften  the  sound. 

"  Rin]     Run. 

»J  Fechter}     Fighter. 

•*  Ye  maun  mind]     You  must  remember. 

•»  Wiaio\    With  all. 

»'  A  tether  length]  The  lengthof  a  rope  used 
to  confine  cattle  when  they  pasture  to  a  particu 
lar  spot. 

*7  Baulder']     fr.lder. 

'«  reddest]  Feeble.  Fetliful  and  feckless 
signify  strong  and  weak,  I  suppose  from  the  verb 
to  effect. 

'»  Kens,  or  am  mittaen]  Knows,  or  I  am  in  a 
mistake. 

*>  Gang]     Go. 

**  I  Is  lane]    Alone,  or  without  assistance. 

3J  Steitters]  Walks  in  a  weak  stumbling  way. 

11  All  be  bund]    I  will  be  bound. 

**  A  rig-braid  frae]  The  breadth  of  a  ridge 
from.  In  Scotland  about  four  fathoms. 

**  Brae]  An  ascent  or  descent  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  the  Scotch  when  they  mention  a 
rising  ground  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  it, 
they  call  it  a  Await  if  small,  and  a  hilt  if  great ; 
but  if  they  respect  only  one  side  of  either,  they 
call  it  a  brae :  which  is  prob  ibly  a  corruption  of 
the  English  word  brow,  according  to  the  analogy 
1  mentioned  before. 

**  Thinkin]  Thinking.  When  polysyllables 
terminate  in  ing,  the  Scotch  almost  always  neg 
lect  the  g,  which  softens  the  sound. 

i  Awald]    Topsy-turvy. 
*  Fit]    Foot. 

3»  Bourdgd]  To  bourd  with  any  person  is  to 
attack  him  in  the  way  of  jest. 

*•  Thristle]  Thistle.  The  Scotch,  though 
they  commonly  affect  soft  sounds,  and  throw  out 
consonants  and  take  in  vowels  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  yet  iu  s6me  cases,  of  which  this  is  an  ex 
ample,  they  do  the  very  reverse;  and  bring  in 

TOfc.  XVI. 


Which  held  them  baith,  till  o'er  a  <M<e 
A  herd  came  stending4'  \vi  his  tykt41, 
And  ftll'd  poor  Mawkin,  sairly  rueen. 
Whan  foic'd  to  drink  of  her  ain 
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THE    AUTHOR    AND    A    FRIEND. 

"  HERE  take  your  papers." — "Have  you  look'J 

them  o'er?" 

"  Yes,  half  a  dozen  times,  I  think,  or  more." 
"  And  will  they  pass  ?" — "They '11  serve  but  lor  a 

day  ; 

Tew  books  can  now  do  morn :  you  know  the  way; 
A  tiifle's  puff'd  till  one, edition's  sold, 
In  half  a  week  at  most  a  book  grows  old. 
The  penny  turn'd  's  the  only  point  in  vfew, 
So  ev'ry  thing-  will  pass  if  'tis  but  new." — 

"  By  what  you  say  I  easily  can  guess 
You  rank  me  with  the  drudges  for  the  press  ; 
Who  from  their  garrets  show'r  Pindarics  down, 
Or  plaintive  elegies  to  lull  the  town." — 

"  You  take  me  wrong :    I  only  meant  to  say, 
That  ev'ry  book  that  's  new  will  have  tls  dav; 
The  best  no  more :  for  books  are  seldom  read ; 
The  world 's  grown  dull,  and  publishing,  a  trade. 
Were  this  not  so,  cou'd  Ossian's  deathless  strain*, 
Of  high  heroic  times  the  sole  remains, 
Strains  tvfiich  display  perfections  to  our  view, 
WhU:h  polish'd  Greece  and  Italy  ne'er  knew, 
With  modem  epics  share  one  common  lot, 
This  day  applauded  and  the  next  forgot  ?" 

"  Enough  of  this ;  to  put  the  question  plarn, 
Will  men  of  sense  and  taste  approve  my  strain,? 
Will  my  o'd-fashion'd  sense  and  comic  ease 
With  better  judges  have  a  chance  to  please?" 

"The  question's  plain, but  hard  to  be  resolv'd  j 
One  little  less  important  can  be  solv'd  : 
The  men  of  sense  and  taste,  believe  it  true. 
Will  ne'er  to  living  authors  give  their  due. 
They  're  candidates  for  fame  in  cifT'reut  ways ; 
One  writes  romances  and  another  p'ays, 
A  third  prescribes  you  rules  for  writing  well, 
Yet  bursts  with  envy  if  youshou'd  excel. 
Through  all  fame's  walks,  the  college  and  the 

court, 

The  field  of  combat  and  the  field  of  sport; 
The  stage,  the  pnlpit,  senate-house  and  bar, 
Merit  with  merit  lives  at  constant  war." 

"  All  who  can  judge  affect  not  public  famr  j 
Of  those  that  do  the  paths  are  not  the  same  : 
A  grave  historian  hardly  needs  to  fear 
The  rival  glory  of  a  sonnettccr : 
The  deep  philosopher,  who  turns  mankind 
Quite  inside  outwards,  and  dissects  the  mind, 
Wou'd  look  but  whimsical  and  strangely  out, 
To  grudge  some  quack  his  treatise  on  the  gout.1' — 

superfluous  consonants  to  roughen  the  sound, 
when  such  sounds  arc  more  agreeable  to  the 
roughness  of  the  thing  represented. 

4'  Slending]     Leaping. 

41  Tyke]     Dog. 

48  Brtvin]  Brewing.  "  To  drink  of  one's 
own  brewing,"  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  suf 
fering  the  effects  of  one's  own  misconduct.  The 
English  say,  "  As  they  bake,  so  let  them  brew." 
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"  Hold,  hold,  my  friend,  aM  this  I   know,  and 

more; 

An  ancient  bard  '  has  told  us  long  before ; 
And  by  examples  easily  decided, 
That  folks  of  the  same  trades  are  most  divided. 
But  folks  of  dilPrent  trades  that  hunt  for  fame 
Are  constant  rirals,  and  their  ends  the  same : 
It  needs  DO  proof,  you'll  readily  confess, 
That  merit  envies  merit  more  or  less: 
The  passion  rules  alike  in  those  who  share 
Of  public  reputation,  or  despair. 
Varrus  has  knowledge,  humonr,  taste,  and  sense, 
Cou'd  purchase  laurels  at  a  small  expense; 
But  wise  and  learn'd,  and  eloquent  in  vain, 
He  sleeps  at  ease  in  pleasure's  silken  chain  : 
Will  Varrus  help  you  to  the  Muse's  crown, 
Which,  but  for  indolence,  might  be  his  own  ? 
Timon  with  art  and  industry  aspires 
To  fame;  the  world  applauds  him,  and  admires: 
Timon  has  sense,  and  will  not  blame  a, line 
He  knows  is  good,  from  envy  or  design : 
Some  gen'ral  praise  he  'II  carelessly  express, 
Which  just  amounts  to  none,  and  sometimes  less: 
But  if  his  penetrating  sense  should  spy 
Such  beauties  as  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
So  finely  couch'd,  their  value  to  enhance, 
Tbat  all  are  pleas'd,  yet  think  they're  pleas'd  by 

chance ; 

Rather  than  blab  such  secrets  to  the  throng, 
He'd  lose  a  linger,  or  bite  off  his  tongue. 
Narcissus  is  a  beau,  but  not  an  ass, 
He  likes  your  works,  but  most  his  looking-glass ; 
Will  he  to  serve  you  quit  his  favourite  care, 
Turn  a  book-pedant  and  offend  the  fair  ? 
Clelia  to  taste  and  judgment  may  pretend; 
She  will  not  blame  your  verse,  nor  dares  com 
mend  : 

A  modest  virgin  always  shuns  dispute; 
Soft  Strephon  likes  you  not,  and  she  is  mute. 
Stern  Aristarchus,  who  expects  renown 
From  ancient  merit  rais'd,    and   new  knock'd 

down, 

for  faults  in  every  syllable  will  pry, 
Whate'er  he  finds  is  good  he'll  pass  it  by." 

•'Hold,  hold,  enough!    All  set  from  private 

ends ; 
Authors  and  wits  were  ever  slipp'ry  friends :" 

"  But  say,  will  vulgar  readers  like  my  lays  ? 
When  such  approve  a  work,  the3'  always  praise." 

"  Te  speak  my  sentiments,  your  tales  I  fear 
Are  but  il!  suited  to  a  vulgar  ear. 
Will  city  readers,  us'd  to  better  sport. 
The  politics  and  scandals  of  a  court,  [pore, 

Well  vouch'd  from  Grub-street,  on  your  pages 
For  what  they  ne'er  can  know,  or  knew  before  ? 
Many  have  thought,  and  I  among  the  rest, 
That  fables  are  but  useless  things  at  best : 
Plaih  words  without  a  metaphor  may  serve 
To  tell  us  that  the  poor  must  work  or  starve. 
We  need  no  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull 
To  prove  that  graceless  scribblers  must  be  dull. 
That  hope  deceives;  that  never  to  excel, 
'Gainst  spite  and  envy  is  the  only  spell — 
All  this,  without  an  emblem,  I  suppose 
Might  pass  for  sterling  truth  inverse  or  prose." — 

"  Sir,  take  a  seat,  my  answer  will  be  long ; 
Yet  weigh  the  reasons  and  you'll  find  them  strong. 

1  Hesiod. 


At  first*  when  savage  men  in  quest  of  food, 
Like  lions,  wolves  and  tigers,  rang'd  the  wood, 
They  had  but  just  what  simple  nature  craves, 
Their  garments   skins   of  beasts,  their  house* 

Caves. 

When  prey  abounded,  from  its  bleeding  dam 
Pity  would  spare  a  kidling  or  a  lamb, 
Which,  with  their  children  nurs'd  and  fed  at 

home, 

Soon  grew  domestic  and  forgot  to  roam : 
From  such  beginnings  flocks  and  herds  were  seen 
To  spread  and  thicken  on  the  woodland  green  : 
With  property,  injustice  soon  began,   •       [man. 
And  they  that  preyM  on  beasts  now  prey'd  01 
Communities  were  fram'dj  and  laws  to  bind 
In  social  intercourse  the  human  kind. 
These  things  were  new,  they  had  not  got  theii 

names, 

And  right  and  wrong  were  yet  uncommon  themes? 
The  rustic  senator,  untaught  to  draw 
Conclusions  in  morality  or  law, 
Of  every  term  of  art  and  science  bare, 
Wanted  plain  words  his  sentence  to  declare; 
Much  more  at  length  to  manage  a  dispute, 
To  clear,  inforce,  illustrate  and  confute ; 
Fable  was  then  found  out,  'tis  wgrth  your  heed- 
And  answer'd  all  the  purposes  of  pleading,    [ing, 
It  woa  the  head  with  unsuspected  art, 
And  touch'd  the  secret  springs  that  move  Ch£ 

heart: 

With  this  premis'd,  I  add,  that  men  delight 
To  have  their  first  condition  still  in  sight. 
Ixjng  since  the  sires  of  Brunswick's  line  forsook 
The  hunter's  bow,  and   drop't    the  shepherd's 

crook: 

Yet,  'midst  the  charms  of  royalty,  their  race 
Still  loves  the  forest,  and  frequents  the  chase. 
The  high-born  maid,  whose  gay  apartments  shine. 
With  the  rich  produce  of  each  Indian  mine, 
Sighs  for  the  open  fields,  the  past'ral  hook, 
To  sleep  delightful  near  a  warbling  brook  ; 
And  loves  to  read  the  ancient  tales  that  tell 
How  queens  themselves  fetch'd  water  from  the 

well. 

If  this  is  true,  and  all  affect  the  ways 
Of  patriarchal  life  in  former  days, 
Fable  must  please  the  stupid,  the  refin'd, 
Wisdom's  first  dress  to  court  the  op'ning  ruind." 

"You  reason  well,  cou'd  nature  hold  her  course. 
Where  vice  exerts  her  tyranny  by  force : 
Are  natural  pleasures  suited  to  a  taste, 
Where  nature's  laws  are  alter'd  and  defac'd  ? 
The  healthful  swain  who  treads  the  dewy  mead, 
Enjoys  the  music  warbled  o'er  his  head ; 
Feels  gladness  at  his  heart  while  he  inhales 
The  fragrance  wafted  in  the  balmy  gales. 
Not  so  Silenus  from  his  night's  debauch, 
Fatigu'd  and  sick,  he  looks  upon  his  watch 
With  rheumy  eyes  and  forehead  aching  sore, 
And  staggers  home  to  bed  to  belch  and  snore ; 
For  s'uch  a  wretch  in  vain  the  morning  glows, 
For  him  in  vain  the  vernal  zephyr  blow* : 

,  The  author  speaks  of  those  only  who  upon 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  fell  into  perfect  barba 
rism,  and  emerged  from  it  again  in  the  way 
which  he  describes,  and  not  of  those  who  had 
laws  and  arts  from  the  bcgiimiujj  by  divine  tra 
dition.  * 
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Gross  pleasures  are  his  taste,  his  life  a  chain 
Of  feverish  joys,  of  lassitude  and  pain. 
Trust  not  to  nature  in  such  times  as  these, 
When  all  is  off  the  hinge,  can  nature  please  ? 
Discard  all  useless  scruples,  be  not  nice  ; 
Like  some  folks  laugh  at  virtue,  flatter  vice, 
Boldly  attack  the  mitre  or  the  crown  ; 
Religion  shakes  already,  push  it  down : 
Do  every  thing  to  please  ? — You  shake  your  head : 
Why  then  'tis  certain  that  you'll  ne'er  succeed : 
Dismiss  your  Muse,  and  take  your  full  repose ; 
What  none  will  read  'tis  useless  to  compose." — 

"  A  good  advice  !  to  follow  it  is  hard. — 
Quote  one  example,  name  me  but  a  bard 
Whoever  hop'd  Parnassus'  heights  to  climb, 
That  dropt  his  Muse,  till  she  deserted  him. 
A  cold  is  caught,  this  med'cine  can  expel, 
The  dose  is  thrice  repeated,  and  you're  well. 
In  man's  whole  frame  there  is  no  crack  or  flaw 
But  yields  to  Bath,  to  Bristol,  or  to  Spa : 
No  drug  poetic  frenzy  can  restrain, 
Ev'n  hellebore  itself  is  try'd  in  vain  : 
'Tis  quite  incurable  by  human  skill  j 
And  though  it  does  but  little  good  or  ill, 
Yet  still  it  meets  the  edge  of  reformation, 
Like  the  chief  vice  and  nuisance  of  the  nation. 
The  formal  quack,  who  kills  his  man  each  day, 
Passes  uncensur'd,  and  receives  his  pay. 
Old  Aulus,  nodding  'midst  the  lawyers  strife, 
Wakes  to  decide  on  property  and  life. 
Yet  not  a  soul  will  blame  him,  and  insist 
That  he  should  judge  to  purpose,  or  desist. 
At  this  address  how  would  the  courtiers  laugh ! 
'  My  lord,    you're  always  blundering :  quit  your 

staff: 

You've  lost  some  reputation,  and  'tis  best 
To  shift  before  you  grow  a  public  jest.' 
This  none  will  think  of,  though  'tis  more  a  crime 
To  mangle  state-affairs,  than  murder  rhyme. 
The  quack,  you'll  say,  has  reason  for  his  killing, 
Hecannot  eat  unless  he  earns  his  shilling. 
The  worn-out  lawyer  clambers  to  the  bench 
That  he  may  live  at  ease,  and  keep  his  wench ; 
The  courtier  toils  for  something  higher  far, 
And  hopes  for  wealth,  new  titles  and  a  star; 


While  moon -struck  poets  in  a  wild-goose  chase 
Pursue  contempt,  and  begg'ry,  and  disgrace." 

'  Be't  so ;  1  claim  by  precedent  and  rule 
A  free-born  Briton's  right,  to  play  thefool : 
My  resolution's  fix'd,  my  course  I'll  hold 
In  spite  of  all  your  arguments  when  told  : 
Whether  I'm  well  and  up,  or  keep  my  bed, 
Am  warm  and  full,  or  neither  cloth'd  nor  fed. 
Whether  my  fortune's  kind,  or  in  a  pet, 
Am  banish'd  by  the  laws,  or  fled  for  debt ; 
Whether  in  Newgate,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
I'll  write  as  long  as  publishers  will  print." 

'•'  Unhappy  lad,  who  will  not  spend  your  time 
To  better  purpose  than  in  useless  rhyme : 
Of  but  one  remedy  your  case  admits, 
The  king  is  gracious,  and  a  friend  to  wits ; 
Pray  write  for  him,  nor  think  your  labour  lost, 
Your  verse  may  gain  a  pension  or  a  post." 

"  May  Heav'n  forbid  that  this  auspicious  reign 
Shou'd  furnish  matter  for  a  poet's  strain : 
The  praise  of  conduct  steady,  wise,  and  good, 
In  prose  is  best  express'd  and  understood. 
Nor  are  those  sov'reigns  blessings  to  their  age 
Whose  deeds  are  sung,  whose  actions  grace  the 


A  peaceful  river,  whose  soft  current  feeds 
The  constant  verdure  of  a  thousand  meads, 
Whose  shaded  banks  afford  a  safe  retreat 
From  winter's  blasts  and  summer's  sultry  heat, 
From  whose  pure  wave  the  thirsty  peasant  drains 
Those  tides  of  health  that  flow  within  his  veins. 
Passes  unnotic'd ;  while  the  torrent  strong 
Which  bears  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  along, 
Arm'd  with  the  vengeance  of  the  angry  skies, 
Is  view'd  with  admiration  and  surprise  j 
Employs  the  painter's  hand,  the  poet's  quill, 
And  rises  to  renown  by  doing  ill. 
Verse  form'd  for  falshood  makes  ambition  shine^ 
Dubs  it  immortal,  and  almost  divine; 
But  qualities  which  fiction  ne'er  can  raise 
It  always  lessens  when  it  strives  to  praise." 

"  Then  take  your  way,  'tis  folly  to  contend 
With  those  who  know  their  faults,  but  wilj  not, 
mend." 
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PAUL  WHITEHEAD,  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund  Whitehea;!,  ataylor,  wa* 
born  at  his  father's  house  in  Castle-Yard,  Holborn,  on  the  sixth  day  of  February 
1709-10,  St.  Paul's  day,  O.  S.  to  which  circumstance  he  is  said  to  owe  his  name. 
As  he  was  intended  for  trade,  he  received  no  other  education  than  what  a  school 
at  Hitchen  in  Hertfordshire  afforded,  and  at  the  usual  age  was  placet!  as  an  appren^ 
tice  to  a  mercer  or  woollen-draper  in  London.  Here  he  had  for  his  associate  the 
late  Mr.  Lowth  of  Paternoster-row,  long  the  intimate  friend,  and  afterwards  the 
executor  of  the  celebrated  tragedian,  James  Quin.  Whitehcad  and  Lowth  were 
both  of  a  lively  disposition  and  fond  of  amusement ;  Lowth  had  attached  himself 
to  the  theatre,  and  by  this  means  Whitehead  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
theatrical  personages  of  that  day,  and  among  others  with  Fleetwood  the  manager. 
Lowth,  however,  continued  in  business,  while  Whitehead  was  encouraged  to  enter 
himself  of  the  Temple  and  study  the  law. 

Fleetwood  was  always  in  distress,  and  always  contriving  new  modes  of  relief; 
Whitehead  was  pliable,  good  natured  and  friendjy,  and  being  applied  to  by  the  art 
ful  manager  to  enter  into  a  joint  security  for  the  payment  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  was  told  would  not  affect  him,  as  another  name  besides  Fleetwood's  was 
wanted  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  readily  fell  into  the  snare.  It  is  perhaps  won., 
dcrful  that  Whitehead,  who  knew  something  of  business  and  something  of  law, 
should  have  been  deceived  by  a  pretence  so  llimsy  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Fleetwood,  who  had  the  baseness  to  fie,  had  also  the  cunning  to 
enjoin  secresy,  and  Whitehead  might  be  flattered  by  being  thus  admitted  into  his 
confidence.  The  consequence,  however,  was,  that  Fleetwood  was  unable  to  pay, 
$ind  Whitehead,  considering  himself  as  entrapt  into  a  promise,  did  not  look  upon 
it  as  binding  in  honour,  and  therefore  submitted  to  a  long  coutiueuient  in.  th$ 
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Fleet-prison.  If  (his  transaction  happened,  as  one  of  his  biographers  informs  us, 
about  the  year  1742,  Whitehead  was  not  unable  to  have  satisfied  Fleetwood's  cre 
ditors.  He  had  in  the  year  1735  married  Anna  Dyer,  the  only  daughter  of  "sir 
Swinnerton  Dyer,  bart.  of  Spains-hall,  Essex,  with  whom  he  received  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  By  what  means  he  was  released  at  last  without  payment, 
we  are  not  told.  <• 

Long  before  this  period1,  Whitehead,  who  from  his  infancy  had  discovered  a 
turn  for  poetry,  and  had  when  at  school  corresponded  in  rhime  with  his  father,  dis. 
tinguished  himself  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  In  the  latter  character,  he  ap 
pears  to  have  united  the  principles  of  jacobitism  and  republicanism  in  no  very  con 
sistent  proportions.  As  a  Jacobite,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  renting  his 
spleen  against  the  reigning  family  :  and  as  a  republican,  he  was  no  less  outrageous 
in  his  ravings  about  liberty,  which,  in  his  dictionary,  meant  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
kings,  courts  and  ministers.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  the  State  Dun 
ces,  in  1733,  inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  written  in  a  close  imitation  of  that 
poet's  satires.  The  keenness  of  his  abuse,  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  and  above 
all  the  personalities  which  he  dealt  about  him  with  a  most  liberal  hand,  conferred 
popularity  on  this  poem,  and  procured  him  the  character  of  an  enemy  who  was  to 
be  dreaded,  and  a  friend  who  ought  to  be  secured.  He  was  accordingly  favoured 
by  the  party  then  in  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  became  patronized  by  Babb  Doddington  and  the  other  adherents  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  court.  The  State  Dunces  was  answered  in  a  few  days  by  a 
Friendly  Epistle  to  its  author,  in  Terse  not  much  inferior.  Whitehead  sold  his 
}:oem  to  Dodsley,  for  ten  guineas,  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Johnson, who  thought 
meanly  of  our  poet,  recollected  afterwards  when  Dodsley  offered  to  purchase  his 
London,  and  conditioned  for  the  same  sum.  '*  I  might  perhaps  have  accepted  of 
less :  but  that  Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  for  a  poem  :  and 
I  would  not  take  less  than  Paul  Whitehead2." 

In  1739,  Whitehead  published  his  more  celebrated  poem,  entitled  Manners, 
a  satire  not  only  upon  the  administration,  but  upon  all  the  venerable  forms  of  the 
constitution,  under  the  assumption  of  an  universal  depravity  of  manners.  Pope 
Jiad  at  this  time  taken  liberties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  politicians,  ought  to 
be  repressed.  In  his  second  dialogue  of  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight,  he 
gave  offence  to  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others ;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttel. 
ton,  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  Lyttelton  with  the  friendship 
of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom 
lie  hoped  the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly  be  discharged1.  Pope, 
however,  was  formidable,  and  had  many  powerful  friends.  With  all  his  preju- 

1  "  The  first  whitriMcal  circumstance,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  was  his  intro 
duction  of  the  Mock  Procession  of  Masonry,  in  which  Mr.  'Squire  Carey  gave  him  much  assistance : 
and  so  powerful  was  the  laugh  and  satire  against  that  secret  society,  that  the  anniversary  parade  was 
Iviifi  aside  from  that  nei  iod."  Captain  Thomson's  Life  of  Whitehead,  p.  vii.  But  Whitehead  was 
Inn?  known  to  the ,-world  before  this  mock  procession,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1744. 
'Squire  Carey  was  a  surgeon  in  Pall  Mall,  and  an  associate  of  Ralph  and  other  minor  humourists  fit 
;heday.  C.  /,*''' 

'  r>i".sw<  ll's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  edit.  1807. 

J  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 
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dices,  he  wa?  the  first  poet  of  the  age  and  an  honour  to  his  country.  But  Paul 
Whitehead  was  less  entitled  to  respect:  he  was  formidable  rather  by  his  calumny 
than  his  talents,  and  might  be  prosecuted  with  effect. 

Accordingly,  in  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Dalawar,  after  expatiating  on  th« 
gross  falsehoods  and  injurious  imputations  contained  in  the  poem,  against  many 
noblemen  and  prelates  of  high  character,  moved  that  the  author  and  publisher 
should  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  On  the  day  appointed,  Dodsley  appeared  at 
the  publisher,  Whitehead  having  absconded.  Dodsley  pleaded  that  he  did  not 
look  into  the  contents  of  the  poem,  "  but  that  imagining  there  might  be  something 
in  it,  as  he  saw  it  was  a  satire  by  its  title-page,  that  might  be  laid  hold  of  in  law, 
he  insisted  that  the  author  should  affix  his  name  to  it,  and  that  then  he  printed  it.'* 
In  consequence  of  this  confession,  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  but  released  after  a  short  confinement  and  payment  of  thu  usual 
fees*. 

No  farther  steps  were  taken  against  the  author  of  Manners:  the  whole  pro. 
cess,  indeed,  was  supposed  to  be  intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  pu 
nish  Whitehead,  and  it  answered  that  purpose:  Pope  became  cautious,  "  willing 
to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  and  Whitehead  for  some  years  remained 
quiet. 

The  noise,  however,  which  this  prosecution  occasioned,  and  its  failure  as  totha 
main  object,  induced  Whitehead's  enemies  to  try  whether  he  might  not  be  assailed 
in  another  way,  and  rendered  the  subject  of  odium,  if  not  of  punishment.  In  this 
pursuit,  the  authors  of  some  of  the  ministerial  journals  published  a  letter  from  a 
Cambridge  student,  who  had  been  expelled  for  atheism,  in  which  it  was  inti 
mated  that  Whitehead  belonged  to  a  club  of  young  men  who  assembled  to  encou 
rage  one  another  in  shaking  off  what  they  termed  the  prejudices  of  education. 
But  Whitehead  did  not  suffer  this  to  disturb  the  retirement  so  necessary  in  his  pre 
sent  circumstances,  and  as  the  accusation  had  no  connection  with  his  politics  or 
his  poetry,  he  was  content  to  sacrifice  his  character  with  respect  to  religion, 
which  he  did  not  value,  in  support  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  That  he  was  an 
infidel  seems  generally  acknowledged  by  all  his  biographers,  and  when  he  joined 
the  club  at  Mednam  Abbey,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  practices  did  not  disgrace 
his  profession. 

In  1744-,  he  published  The  Gymnasiad,  a  just  satire  on  the  savage  amusements 
of  the  boxers,  which  were  then  more  publicly,  if  not  more  generally  encouraged, 
than  in  our  own  days.  Broughton,  who  died  within  these  few  years  at  Lambeth, 
was  at  that  time  the  invincible  champion,  and  Whitehead  accordingly  dedicated 
the  poem  to  him  in  a  strain  of  ea  y  humour.  Soon  after  he  published  Honour5, 

*  In  order  to  procure  this  lenity,  Dodsley  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  house,  which  the  earl  of  Essex, 
one  of  the  noble  personages  libelled  in  the  poem,  had  the  generosity  to  present.  Victor,  in  one  of 
bis  Letters,  informs  us  that  he  had  the  boldness  to  surest  this  measure  to  the  earl.  C. 

5  "  I  must  tell  you  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Paul  Whitehead  has  been  at  Deal,  with  a  family  where 
I  often  visit:  and  it  was  my  fate  to  be  once  in  his  company  much  against  my  will:  for  having  na 
turally  as  strong  an  antipathy  to  a  wit,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  I  at  first  fairly  run  away  to 
avoid  it.  However,  at  last  I  Was  dragged  in,  and  condemned  by  my  perverse  fortune  to  hear  part 
of  a satyre  just  ready  for  the  press,  Considered  as  poetry  and  wit,  it  had  some  extremely  fine 
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another  Satire  at  the  expense  of  the  leading  men-  in  power,  whom  he  calum 
niates  with  all  that  relentless  and  undistinguishing  bitterness  in  which  Churchill 
afterwards  excelled. 

We  next  find  him  an  active  partizan  io  the  contested  election  for  Westminster, 
between  lord  Trentham,  and  sir  George  Vandepnt,  in  1749.  He  not  only  can 
vassed  for  sir  George  (for  whom  also  his  patron  Doddington  voted)  hut  wroto 
the  greater  part  of  his  advertisements,  handbills  and  paragraphs.  He  wrote  also 
the  6a.se  of  the  hon.  Alexander  Murray,  who  Was  sent  to  Newgate  for  heading  a 
fiot  on  that  occasion. 

In  1755,  he  published  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson.  This  physician  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  shared  in  the  convivial  hours  of  Mr.  Doddington,  afterwards 
lord  Melcombe,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  use  he  could  make 
of  a  physician  out  of  practice,  a  man  of  most  slovenly  habits,  and  who  had 
neither  taste  nor  talents.  It  was  at  his  lordship's  house,  where  Whitehead 
became  acquainted  with  this  man,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  both 
in  politics  and  physic,  and  here  too  he  associated  very  cordially  with  Ralph^ 
whom  he  had  abused  with  so  much  contempt  in  the  State  Dunces.  From  his 
Diary  lately  published,  and  from  some  of  his  unpublished  letters,  ia  my  posses- 
sion,  it  appears  that  Doddington  had  no  great  respect  for  Thomson,  and  merely 
fesed  Whitehead,  Ralph  and  others,  as  convenient  tools  in  hi*  various  political 
Intrigues.  Whitehead's  epistle  is  an  extravagant  encomium  on  Thomson,  of 
whose  medical  talents  he  could  be  no  judge,  and  which,  if  his  Treatise  on  the 
Small-pox  be  a  specimen,  were  likely  to  be  more  formidable  to  his  patients  than 
to  his  brethren. 

Except  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  disputes,  in  1768,  between  the  four  managers  of 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson  was  the  last  of  our  author's 
detached  publications.  The  lesser  pieces  to  be  found  in  his  works  were  occasional 
trifles  written  for  the  theatres  or  public  gardens.  Be  was  now  in  easy,  if  not 
affluent  circumstances.  By  the  interest  of  lord  Ic  Despenser,  he  got  the  place 
pf  deputy-treasurer  of  the  chamber,  worth  8001.  and  held  it  to  his  death,  On 
this  acquisition,  he  purchased  a  cottage  on  Twickenham  Common,  and  from  a  de 
sign  of  his  friend  Isaac  Ware,  the  architect,  at  a  small  expense  improved  it  into 
an  elegant  villa.  Here,  according  to  sir  John  Hawkins,  he  was  visited  by  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  classical  spot,  but  his  house  was  open  to  all  his 
London  acquaintance,  Hogarth,  Lambert  and  Hayman,  painters,  Isaac  Ware, 
Beard  and  Howard,  &c.  In  such  company  principally  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  suffering  the  memory  of  his  poetry  and  politics  to  decay  gradually. 
His  death  happened  at  his  lodgings  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent-Garden,  Dec.  3Q, 
1774.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  event  he  lingered  under  a  severe  ill  ness, 
during  which  he  employed  himself  in  burning  all  his  manuscripts  ;  among  these 

Strokes:  but  the  vile  practice  of  exalting  some  characters,  and  abusing  others,  without  any  co 
lour  of  truth  or  justice,  has  something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  the  finest  genius  in  the  world,  can- 
tiot,  I  think,  take  from  the  horrour  of,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  sit  with  any  kind  of  patience  to  hear 
it  out.  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  than  to  see  fine  talents  so  wretchedly  misapplied,'* 
Part  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Carter,  (in  her  Memoirs  lately  published  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Pennington) 
mnd  dated  April  1745.  - 
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were  originals  of  many  occasional  pieces  of  poetry  written  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends,  some  of  which  had  probably  been  published  without  his  name,  and  can- 
not  now  be  distinguished.  His  works,  as  given  in  this  collection,  were  published 
in  an  elegant  quarto  volume  (in  1777)  by  captain  Edward  Thomson, who  prefixed 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  in  which  we  have  found  very  little  that  had  not  been  published 
in  the  Annual  Register  of  1775.  The  character  Thomson  gives  of  him  is  aa 
ererstrained  panegyric,inconsi9tent  initseif,and  more  so  when  compared  with  some 
facts  which  he  had  not  the  sense  to  conceal,  nor  the  virtue  to  censure. 

Whitehead's  character  has  never  been  in  much  esteem,  yet  it  was  not  uniformly 
Dad.     Those  who  adopt  the  severe  sentence  passed  by  Churchill,  in  these  lines, 

May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?} 
Be  born  a  WHITKHEAD  and  baptised  a  Paul*. 

will  want  nothing  else  to  excite  abhorrence  ;  but  Churchill  has  taken  too  many^ 
liberties  with  truth  to  be  believed  without  corroborating  evidence.  Besides,  w$ 
are  to  consider  what  part  of  Whifehcad's  conduct  excited  this  indignation.  Paul's 
great  and  unpardonable  crime,  in  Churchill's  eyes,  was  his  accepting  a  place  under 
government,  and  laying  aside  a  pen,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Churchill's,  might 
have  created  wonders  in  the  political  world.  Churchill  could  not  dislike  him  be 
cause  he  was  an  infidel  and  a  man  of  pleasure.  In  point  of  morals  there  wa$ 
surely  not  much  difference  in  the  misfortune  of  being  born  a  Whitehead  or  * 
Churchill. 

How  very  erroneous  Whitehead's  life  had  been,  is  too  evident  from  his  having 
shared  in  those  scenes  of  blasphemy  and  debauchery  which  were  performed  at  Med- 
tfienham  or  Mednam  Abbey,  a  house  on  the  Thames  near  Marlow  in  Bucking, 
hamshire.  His  noble  patron,  (then  sir  Francis  Dashwood,  J  sir  Thomas  Stapleton, 
John  Wilkes,  Whitehead  and  others  combined,  at  this  place,  in  a  scheme  of  impious 
and  sensual  indulgence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  infamy:  and  perhaps  there 
cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  want  of  shame  as  well  as  of  virtue,  than  the 
circumstance  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of  this  refined  brothel7.  Wilkes  was 
the  first  person  to  disclose  the  shocking  secret,  and  that  merely  out  of  a  piqua 
against  one  of  the  members  who  had  promoted  the  prosecution  against  him  for 
writing  the  Essay  on  Woman.  In  the  same  note  to  one  of  Churchill's  poems 
in  which  he  published  the  transactions  of  this  profligate  cabal,  lie  was  not  ashamed 
to  insert  his  own  name  as  a  partner  in  the  guilt. 


« 
who 


Captain  Thomson,  whose  notions  of  right  awl  wrong  are  more  confused  than  those  of  any  mdn 
ever  pretended  to  delineate  a  character,  says  that  in  these  lines  Churchill  meant  "to  bet 
neither  illiberal  nor  ill  natured."  "  One  would  conclude,  that  Fre  had  a  very  particular  enmity  t* 
J'aul  Whkehead,  but,  to  do  ktmjttftice,  he  had  enmity  to  no  man :  very  few  breasts  eyer  possessed 
more  philanthropy,  charity  and  honour  !"  C. 

»  After  such  an  account  of  the  indecencies  practised  at  this  place  as  couhi  become  the  character 
>nTy  pf  the  shameless  narrator,  captain  Thomson  sums  up  the  whole  in  these  words,  which  are  an 
Additional  specimen,  of  his  ability  m  delineating  moral  character.— "  Now  all  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  publication  of  these  ceremonies  is,  that  a  set  of  worthy,  jolly  fellows,  happy  disciples  of  Venus 
and  Bacchus,  got  occasionally  together,  to  celebrate  women  in  wine :  and  to  give  more  zest  to  the 
e  meeting,  they  plucked  every  luxurious  idea  from  the  ancients,  and  enriched  their  own  modern 
pleasures  with  the  addition  of  classic  luxury."— It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
among  their  modern  pleasures,  they  assumed  the  names  of  the  apostles,  nothing  in  whose  history 
1»as  sacred  from  their  impious  ribaldry,  c. 
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That  Whitehead  repented  of  the  share  he  took  in  this  club,  we  are  not  told. 
His  character  suffered,  however,  in  common  with  that  of  the  other  members  : 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  "  buy  golden  opinions  of  all  men"  by 
acts  of  popularity,  and  gain  some  respect  from  his  social,  if  he  could  gain  none 
from  his  personal  virtues.  Sir  John  Hawkins  represents  him,  as  by  nature  a 
friendly  and  kind-hearted  man,  well  acquainted  with  vulgar  manners  and  the  town, 
but  little  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  little  able  to  resist  the  arts 
of  designing  men.  He  had  married  a  woman  of  a  good  family  and  fortune, 
whom,  though  homely  in  her  person,  and  little  better  than  an  ideot*,  he  treated 
not  only  with  humanity,  but  with  tenderness,  hiding,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
those  defects  in  her  understanding,  which  are  oftener  the  subjects  of  ridicule 
than  compassion.  At  Twickenham,  adds  sir  John,  he  manifested  the  good 
ness  of  his  nature  in  the  exercise  of  kind  offices,  in  healing  breaches  and  com* 
posing  differences  between  his  poor  neighbours'. 

But  whatever  care  Whitehead  took  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  throw  ob 
livion  over  the  most  blameable  part  of  his  life,  he  unintentionally  revived  the 
•whole  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  in  which,  out  of  gratitude,  he  bequeathed  his 
HEART  to  lord  le  Despeuser,  and  desired  it  might  be  deposited,  if  his  lordship 
pleased,  in  some  corner  of  his  mausoleum.  These  terms  were  accordingly 
fulfilled,  and  the  valuable  relic  deposited  with  the  ceremony  of  a  military  proces 
sion,  vocal  performers  habited,  as  a  choir,  in  surplices,  and  every  other  testimony 
of  veneration.  The  whole  was  followed  by  the  performance  of  an  oratorio 
in  West  Wycoinbe  church.  The  following  incantation  which  was  sung  at  the 
placing  of  the  urn  in  the  mausoleum,  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  this 
solemn  mockery  : 

From  Earth  to  Heaven  WHJTEHEAD'S  soul  is  fled  ; 
Refulgent  glories  beam  around  his  head ! 
His  Muse,  concording  with  resounding  strings, 
Gives  angels  words  to  praise  the  King  of  kings. 

His  poems  were  appended  to  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  collection,  and 
I  have  not  therefore  ventured  to  displace  them.  Yet  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
any  partiality  can  assign  him  a  very  high  rank  even  among  versifiers.  He 
was  a  professed  imitator  of  Pope  in  his  satires,  and  may  be  entitled  to  all 
the  praise  which  successful  imitation  deserves.  His  lines  are.  in  general 
harmonious  and  correct,  and  sometimes  vigorous,  but  he  owes  his  popularity 
chiefly  to  the  personal  calumnies  so  liberally  thrown  out  against  men  of  rank, 
in  the  defamation  of  whom  a  very  active  and  extensive  party  was  strongly  inter 
ested.  Like  Churchill's,  therefore,  his  works  were  forgotten  when  the  con 
tending  parties  were  removed  or  reconciled.  But  he  had  not  the  energetic  and 
original  genius  of  Churchill,  nor  .can  we  find  many  passages  in  which  the  spirit 
of  genuine  poetry  is  discoverable.  Of  his  character  as  a  poet,  he  was  himself 

*    His    biographer,    above  '  mentioned,  calls  her  "  a  most  amiable  lady.'>    She  died,  however, 
young. 
»  Hawkins' Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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very  careless,  considering  it  perhaps  as  only  the  temporary  instrument  of  his 
advancement  to  ease  and  independence.  No  persuasions  could  induce  him  to 
collect  his  works,  and  they  -would  probably  never  have  boon  collected,  had  no* 
the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  -with  those  of  his  political 
patrons,  and  the  active  services  of  his  pen,  created  a  something  like  perma 
nent  reputation,  and  a  desire  to  collect  the  various  documents  by  whick 
the  history  of  factions  may  be  illustrated. 


'OEMS 


THE 

STATE  DUNCES: 

A   SATIRE.     INSCRIBED    TO    MR.  POPE,    1733. 

T  from  my  soul  sincerely  hate 
Both  kings  and  ministers  of  state. 

SWIFT 

"  HILE    cringing  crowds  »t    faithless     levees 

wait, 

Fond  to  be  fools  of  fame,  or  slaves  of  state ; 
And  others,  studious  to  increase  their  store, 
Plough  the  rough  ocean  for  Peruvian  ore : 
.  How  blest  thy  fate,  whom  calmer  hours  attend, 
Peace  thy  companion,  fame  thy  faithful  friend  ! 
While  in  thy  Twick'nham   bow'rs,   devoid    of 

care 

You  feast  the  fancy,  and  enchant  the  ear ; 
Thames  gently  rolls  her  silver  tids  along, 
And  the  charm'd  Naiads  listen  to  thy  song. 
Here,  peaceful  pass  the  gentle  hours  away, 
While  tuneful  science  measures  out  the  day  ! 
Here  happy  bard,  as  various  fancies  lead, 
You  paint  the  blooming  maid,  or  flow'ry  mead  ! 
Sound  the  rough  clangour  of  tumultuous  war,1 
Or  sing  the  ravish'd  tendrils  of  the  fair2  ! 
Now  melting  move  the  tender  tear  to  flow, 
And  wake  our  sighs  with  Eloisa's  woe3. 
But  chief,  to  dullness  ever  foe  decreed, 
The  apes  of  science  with  thy  satire  bleed*  ; 
Peers,  poets,  panders,  mingle  in  the  throng, 
Smart  with    thy  touch,    and  tremble    at  thy 

songs. 

Yet  vain,  6  Pope  !  isall  thy  sharpest  rage, 
Still  starv'ling  Dunces  persecute  the  age  ; 
Faithful  to  folly,  or  enrag'd  with  spite, 
Still  tasteless  Timons  build,  and  Tibbalds  write ; 

1  Homer.  »  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

•  EloisatoAbelard.  4  Dunciad, 

*  Epistles. 


Still  Welstead6  tunes  his  beer- inspired  lays, 
And  Ralph,   in  metre,  holds  forth   Stanhope'a 
Ah  !  hapless  victim  to  the  poet's  flame,  [praise. 
While  his  eulogiums  crucify  thy  fame. 

Shall  embrio  wits  thy  studious  hours  engage, 
Live  in  thy  labours,  aiid  prophane  thy  page  ; 
While  virtue,  ever-lov'd,  demanctj  thy  lays, 
And  claims  the  tuneful  tribute  of  thy  praise  J 
Can  Pope  be  silent,  and  not  grateful  lead 
One  strain  to  sing  the  patriot,  and  the  friend, 
Who,  nobly  anxious  in  his  country's  cause, 
Maintains  her  honours,  and  defends  her  laws  ? 
Could  I,  my  bard,  but  equal  numbers  raise, 
Then  would  I  sing — for,  oh  !   I  burst  to  praise-r- 
Sing  how  a  Pult'ney' charms  the  list'ning  throng, 
While  senates  hang  enraptur'd  on  his  tongue  » 
With  Tully's  fire  how  each  oration  glows, 
In  Tully's  music  how  each  period  flows ; 
Instruct  each  babe  to  lisp  the  patriot's  name* 
Who  in  each  bosom  breathes  a  Roman  flame. 
So,  when  the  genius  of  the  Roman  age 
Stemm'd  the  strong  torrent  of  tyrannic  rage, 
In  freedom's   cause    each   glowing    breast  he 

warm'd, 
And,  like  a  Pult'ney,  then  a  Brutus  charm'd. 

How  blest,  while  we  a  British  Brutus  see, 
And  all  the  Roman  stands  confest  in  thee  ! 
Equal  thy  worth,  but  equal  were  thy  doom, 
To  save  Britannia,  as  he  rescu'd  Rome : 
He  fromaTarquin  snatch'd  the  destin'd  prey  j 
Britannia  still  laments  a  Walpole's  sway. 

Arise,  my  tuneful  bard,  nor  thus  in  vain 
Let  thy  Britannia,  whom  thou  lov'st,  complain : 

«  Still  Welstead,  ....  And  Ralph.}  Two  au 
thors,  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
figure  they  make  in  the  Dunciad,  unjustly,  na 
the  part  of  Welstead,  who  certainly  was  not  a 
despicable  writer.  Whitehcad  was  afterwards 
very  intimate  with  Ralph,  whom  he  frequently 
met  at  Bubb  Doddington's. — C. 
i  Afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
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If  thou  in  moanful  lays  relate  her  woe, 
Each  heart  shall  bleed,  each  eye  with  pity  flow: 
If  to  revenge  you  swell  the  sounding  strain, 
Revenge  and  fury  fire  each  British  swain  : 
Obsequious  to  thy  verse  each  breast  shall  move, 
Or  bum  with  rage,  or  soften  into  love. 
O  let  Britannia  be  her  poet's  care  ! 
And  lash  the  spoiler,  while  you  save  the  fair, 
to!  where  he  stands,  amidst  the  servile  crew, 
Nor  blusfTes  stain  his  cheek  with  crimson  hue ; 
While  dire  corruption  all  around  he  spreads, 
And  ev'ry  ductile  conscience  captive  leads : 
Brib'd  by  his  boons,  behold  the  venal  band 
Worship  the  idol  they  could  once  command ; 
So  Britain's  now,  as  Judah's  sons  before, 
First  raise  a  golden  calf,  and  then  adore. 

Let  dull  Parnassian  sons  of  rhyme  no  more 
Provoke  thy  satire,  and  employ  thy  pow'r; 
New  objects  rise  tosh'are  an  equal  fate, 
The  big,  rich,  mighty,  Dunces  of  the  State. 
Shall  Ralph,  Cooke,  Welstead,  then  engross  tfiy 

rage, 

While  courts  afford  a  Hervey,  York,  or  Gage  ? 
Dullness  no  more  roosts  only  near  the  sky, 
But  senates,  drawing-rooms,  with  garrets  vie  ; 
Plump  peers,  and  breadless  bards,  alike  are  dull; 
6t.  James's  and  Rag-fair  club  fool  for  fool. 
Amidst  the  mighty  dull, behold  how  great 
An  Appius  sweils,the  Tibbald  of  the  state  ! 
Long  had  he  strove  to  spread  his  lawless  sway 
O'er  Britain's  sons,  arid  force  them  to  obey  ; 
But,  blasted  a!-  his  blooming  hopes,  he  flies 
To  vent  his  woe,  and  mourn  his  lost  excise. 
Pensive  he  sat,  and  sigh'd,  while  round  him 

lay 

Loads  of  dull  lumber,  allinspir'd  by  pay : 
Here,    puny  pamphlets,    spun  from    prelates' 
brains  ; '  [strains  : 

There,    the  smooth    jingle  of  Cooke's  lighter 
Here,~\Valsingham's  *  soft  lulling  opiate  spread ; 
There,  gloomy  Osborn's8  quintessence  of  lead  : 
With  these  the  statesman  strove   to  ease  his 

care, 

To  sooth  his  sorrows,  and  divert  despair: 
But  long  his  grief  sleep's  gentle  aid  denies; 
At  length  a  slumb'rous  Briton  clos'd  his  eyes. 

Yet  vain  the  healing  balm  of  downy  rest, 
To  chase  his  woe,  or  ease  his  lab'riug  breast : 
Now  frightful  forms  rise  hideous  to  his  view, 
More,  Stratford, Laud,  and  all  the  headless  crew: 
Daggers  and  halters  boding  terrour  breeds, 
Anil  here  a  Dudley  swings,  there  Villiers  bleeds. 

Now  goddess  Dulness,  watchful  o'er  his  fate, 
And  ever  anxious  for  her  child  of  state  ; 
From  couch  of  down  slow  rais'd  her  drowsy  head, 
Forsook  her  slumbers,  and  to  Appius  sped. 

"  Awake,  my  son,  awake,"  the  goddess  cries, 
"  Nor  longer  mourn  thy  darling  lost  excise:" 
(Here  the  sad  sound  unseal'd  the  statesman's 

eyes) 

"  Why  slumbers  thus  my  son;  opprest  with  care  ? 
Wiiile  Dullness  rules,  say, shall  her  sons  despair? 
O'er  all  1  spread  my  Universal  sway; 
Kings,  prelates,  peers,  and  rulers,  all  obey  : 
Lo  !  in  the  church  my  mighty  pow'r  I  shew, 
In  pulpit  preach,  and  slumber  in  the  pew  : 


8  Names  assumed  by  writers  of  iwo  ministerial 
papers. 


The  bench  and  bar  alike  my  influence  own* ; 
Here  prate  my  magpies,  and  there    dosse  my 

drones. 

In  the  grave  dons,  how  formal  is  my  mien,      "t 
Who  rule  the  gallipots  of  Warwick-lane: 
At  court  behold  me  strut  in  purple  pride, 
At  Hockley  roar,  and  in  Crane-court  preside. 
But  chief  in  thee  my  mighty  pow'r  is  seen  ; 
'Tis  I  inspire  thy  mind,  and  fill  thy  mien ; 
On  thee,  my  child,  my  duller  blessings  shed, 
And  pour  my  opium  o'er  thy  fav'rite  head ; 
Rais'd  thee  a  ruler  of  Britannia's  fate, 
And  led  thse  blund'ring  to  the  helm  of  state." 
Here  bow'd  the  statesman  low,  and  thus  ad- 

drest : 

"  O  goddess,  sole  inspirer  of  my  breast ! 
To  gall  the  British  neck  with  Gallic  chain, 
Long  have  I  strove,  but  long  have  strove  in  vain  ; 
While  Caleb*,  rebel  to  thy  sacred  pow'r, 
Unveils  those  eyes  which  thou  hastcurtain'd  o'erj 
Makes  Britain's  sons  my  dark  designs  foresee, 
Blast  all  my  schemes,  and  struggle  to  be  free. 
O,  had  my  projects  met  a  milder  fate, 
How  had  I  reign'd  a  basha  of  the  state  ! 
How  o'er  Britannia  spread  imperial  sway  ! 
How  taught  each  free-born  Briton  to  obey  ! 
No  smiling  freedom  then  had  checr'd  her  swains-, 
But  Asia's  deserts  vy'd  with  Albion's  plains  : 
Turks,  Vandals,  Britain  !  then  compar'd  with 
thee,  [were  free ; 

Had  hugg'd  their  chains,   and  joy'd  that  they 
While  wond'ring  nations  all  around  had  seen 
Me  rise  a  great  Mogul,  or  Mazarin  : 
Then  had  I  taught  Britannia  to  adore, 
Then  led  her  captive  to  my  lawless  pow'r. 
Methinks,  1  view  her  now  no  more  appear 
First  in  the  train,  and  fairest  'midst  the  fair  * 
Joyless  I  see  the  lovely  mourner  lie, 
Norglow  hercheek,  nor  sparkle  now  her  eye; 
Faded  each  grace,   no  smiling  feature  warm  j 
Torn  all  her  tresses,  blighted  ev'ry  charm : 
Nor  teeming  plenty  now  each  valley  crowns  ; 
Slaves  are  her  sons,  and  tradeless  all  her  towns. 
For  this,  behold  yon  peaceful  army  fed ; 
For  this,-  on  senates  see  my  bounty  shed  ; 
For  this,  wh;*  wonders,  goddess,have  I  wrought ! 
How  bully'd,   begg'd,   how  treated,   and    how 

fought ! 

What  wand'ring  maze  of  error  blunder'd  through, 
And  how  repair'd  old  blunders  still  by  new  ! 
Hence  the  long  train  of  never  ending  jars, 
Of  warful  peaces,  and  of  peaceful  wars, 
Each  mystic  treaty  of  the  mighty  store, 
Which  to  explain,  demands  ten  treaties  more : 
Hence  scarecrow  navies,  floating  raree-shows ; 
And  hence  Iberia's  pride,  and  Britain's  woes. 
These  wond'rous  works,  O  goddess  !  have  1  done, 
Works  ever  worthy  Dulness'  fav'rite  son. 

"  Lo  !  on  thy  sons  alone  my  favours  show'r; 
None  share  my  bounty  that  disdain  thy  pow'r  : 
Yon  feathers,  ribbons,  titles  light  as  air, 
Behold,  thy  choicest  children  only  share : 
Each  views  the  pageant  with  admiring  eyes, 
And  fondly  grasps  the  visionary  prize  ; 
Now  proudly  spreads  his  leading-string  of  state, 
And  thinks — to  be  a  wretch,  is  to  be  great 


9  Caleb  D'Anvers,  the  ifatne  assumed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Craftsman. 
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"  But  turn,  O  goddess  !  turn  thine  eyes,  and 

view 
The  darling  leaders  of  thy  gloomy  crew. 

"  Full  open-mouth'd  Newcastle  there  behold, 
Aping  a  Tully,  swell  into  a  scold, 
Grievous  to  mortal  ear. — As  at  the  place 
Where  loud  tongu'd  virgins  vend  the  scaly  race, 
Harsh  peals  of  vocal'thunder  fill  the  skies, 
And  stunning  sounds  in  hideous  discord  rise  ; 
So,  when  he  tries  the  wond'rous  power  of  noise, 
Each  hapless  ear's  a  victim  to  his  voice. 

10  How  blest,   O  Cheselden  !  whose  art  can 

mend 

Those  ears  Newcastle  was  ordain'd  to  rend. 
"  See  Harrington  secure  in  silence  sit  j 
No  empty  words  betray  his  want  of  wit: 
If  sense  in  hiding  folly  is  express'd, 
O  Harrington  !  thy  wisdom  stands  confess'd. 
"  To  Dullness'  sacred  cause  for  ever  true,. 
Thy  darling  Caledonian,  goddess,  view  ; 
The  pride  and  glory  of  thy  Serrtia's  plains, 
And  faithful  leader  of  her  venal  swains  : 
Loaded  he  moves  beneath  a  servile  weight, 
The  dull  laborious  packhorse  of  the  state ; 
Drudges  through  tracks  of  infamy  for  pay, 
And  hackneys  out  his  conscience  by  the  day  : 
Yonder  behold  the  busy  peerless  peer, 
With  aspect  meagre  and  important  air  ; 
His  form  how  gothic,  and  his  looks  how  sage  ! 
He  seems  the  living  Plato  of  the  age. 

Blest    form  !  in  which  alone    thy  merit's 

seen, 

Since  all  thy  wisdom  centers  in  thy  mien  ! 
"  Here  Egmont,  Albemarle,  (for  senates  fit) 

And  W by  the  wise,  in  council  sit : 

Here  looby  G-     -n,  Gr m  over  dull, 

By  birth  a  senator,  by  fate  a  fool. 

"  While  these,  Britannia,  watchful  o'er  thy 

state, 

Maintain  thine  honours,  and  direct  thy  fate, 
How  shall  admiring  nations  round  adore, 
Behold  thy  greatness,  tremble  at  thy  pow'r  ; 
New  Shebascome,  invited  by  thy  fame, 
Revere  thy  wisdom,  and  extol  thy  name! 

"  Lo  !  to  yon  bench  now,  goddess,  turn  thine 
And  view  thy  sons  in  solemn  dullness  rise  :  [eyes, 
All  doating,  wrinkled,  grave,  and  gloomy,  see 
Each' form  confess  thy  dall  divinity  ; 
True  to  thy  cause  behold  each  trencher'd  sage 
Increas'd  in  folly  as  advanc'd  in  age  : 

Here  Ch r,  learn'd  in  mystic  prophecy, . 

Confuting  Collins,  makes  each  prophet  lie : 
Poor  Woolston  by  thy  Smallbrook  there  assail'd; 
Jails  sure  convinc'd  him,  though   the  prelate 

fail'd. 

"  But  chief  Past ori  us,  ever  grave  and  dull, 
Devoid  of  sense,  of  zeal  divinely  full, 
Retails  his  squibs  of  science  o'er  the  town, 
While  charges,   past'rals,  through  each  street 

resound ; 

These  teach  a  heav'nly  Jesus   to  obey, 
While  those  maintain  an  earthly  Appius'  sway. 
Thy  gospel  truth,  Pastorius,  crost  we  see, 
While  God  and  Mammon's  serv'd  at  once  by 

thee. 

"  Who  wou'd  not  trim,  speak,  vote,  or  consci 
ence  pawn, 
To  lord  it  o'er  a  see,  and  swell  in  lawn  ? 

lc  William  Cheselden,  an  eminent  surgeon. 
XVI. 


If  arts  like  those,  O  Sherlock,  honours  claim, 
Than  thee  none  merits  more  the  prelate's  name: 
W'.nd'ring  behold  him  faithful  to  his  fee, 
Pro\e  parliaments  dependent  to  be  fee  j 
In  senates  blunder,  flounder  and  dispute, 
For  ever  reas'ning,  never  to  confute. 
Since  courts  for  this  their  fa'ed  ^ifts  decree, 
Say,  whit  is  reputation  to  a  see  ? 

"  Lo  !  o'er  yen  flood   Hare  casts  his  low'ring 
And  wishful  sees  the  rev're-id  turre  s  rise,  [eyes, 
While  Lambeth  opens  to  thy  longing  view, 
Hapless !  the  milre  ne'er  can  bind  thy  brow : 
Though  courts  should  deign  the  gift,  how  won- 

d'rous  hard 

By  thy  own  doctrines  st'll  to  be  debarr'd  ! 
For,  if  from  change  "  such  mixhty  evil  springs, 
Translations  sure,  O  Hare  '    an;  sinful  things. 

"  These  rulers  see,  and  nameless  numbers 
O  goddess,  of  thy  train  the  choicost  store,  [more, 
Who  ignorance  injfravity  entrench. 
And  grace  alike  the  pulpit  and  the  bench. 

"Full  plac'd  amkpension'd, see1  Horatio  stands; 
Begrim'd  his  face,  unpurify'd  his  hands  : 
To  decency  he  scorns  all  nice  pretence, 
And  reigns  firm  foe  to  cleanliness  and  sense. 
How  did  Horatio  Britain's  cause  advance  ! 
How  shim  the  sloven  and  buffoon  of  France  ! 
In  senates  now,  how  scold,  how  rave,  how  roar, 
Of  treaties  run  the  tedious  train-trow  o'er  ! 
How  blunder  out  whate'er  should  be  conceal'd, 
And  bow  keep  secret  jvhat  should  be  reveal'd  '. 
True  child  of  Dullness!  see  him,  goddess,  claim 
Pow'r  next  myself,  as  next  in  birth  and  fame. 

"  Silence  !  ye  senates,  while  enribbon'd  Younge 
Pours  forth  melodious  nothings  from  his  tongue  I 
How  sweet  the  accents  play  around  the  ear, 
Form'd  of  smooth  periods,   and  of  well-tun'd 

a:r! 

Leave,  gentle  Younge,  the  senate's  dry  debate, 
Nor  labour  'midst  the  labyrinths  of  state; 
Suit  thy  soft  genius  to  more  tender  themes, 
And  sing  of  cooling  shades,  and  purling  streams  ; 
With  modern  sing-song  murder  ancient  plays  12, 
Or  warble  in  sweet  ode  a  Brunswick's  praise: 
So  shall  thy  strains  in  purer  dullness  flow, 
And  laurels  wither  on  a  Gibber's  brow. 
Say,  can  the  statesman  wield  the  poet's  quill, 
And  quit  the  senate  for  Parnassus'  Hill  ? 
Since  there  no  venal  vote  a  pension  shares, 
Nor  wants  Apollo  lords  commissioners. 

"  There  W and  P ,  god.  less,  view, 

Firm  in  thy  cause,  and  to  thy  Appius  true! 
Lo !  from  their  labours  what  reward  betides  1 
One  pays  my  army,  one  my  navy  guides. 

"To  dance,  dress,  sing,  and  serenade  the  fair, 
'  Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair,' 
O'er  baleful  tea  with  females  taught  to  blame, 
And  spread  a  slander  o'er  a  virgin's  fame, 
Form'd  for  these  softer  arts  shall  Hervey  strain 
With  stubborn  politics  bis  tender  brain ! 

11  A  noted  sermon  preached  on  the  30th  of 
January,  on  tl«is"text,  "  Woe  be  unto  them  that 
are  given  to  change,"  ~8cc. 

12  This  gentleman.wii  h  the  assistance  of  Roome, 
Concanen,  and  several  others,  altered  the  c  >  - 
medy  of  the  Jovial  Crew  into  a  modern  ballai 
opera ;  which  was  scarce  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
before  it  was  thought  necessary  to  be  contracted 
intu  one  act. 
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For  ministers  laborious  pamphlets  write, 
In  senates  prattle,  and  with  patriots  fight ! 
Thy  fond  ambition,  pretty  youth,  give  o'er, 
Preside  at  balls,  old  fashions  lost  restore; 
So  shall  each  toilette  in  thy  cause  engnge, 

And  H ey  shine  a  P re  of  the  age. 

"  Behold  a  star  emblazon  C n's  coat ! 

Not  that  the  knight  has  merit,  but  a  vote. 
And  here,  O  goddess,  num'rouswrongheads  trace, 
Lur'd  by  a  pension,  ribband,  or  a  place. 

"  To  murder  science,  and  my  cause  defend, 
Now  shoals  of  Grub-street  garretteers  descend ; 
From  schools  and  desks  the  writing  insects  crawl, 
Unlade  their  dullness,  and  for  Appius  bawl. 

"  Lo!  to  thy  darling  Osborne  turn  thine  eyes, 
See  him  o'er  politics  superior  rise; 
While  Caleb  feels  the  venom  of  his  quill; 
And  wond'ring  ministers  reward  his  skill: 
Unlearn'd  in  logic,  yet  he  writes  by  rule, 
And  proves  himself  in  syllogism — a  fool ; 
Now  flies  obedient,  war  with  sense  to  wage, 
And  drags  th'  idea  thro'  the  painful  page : 
Unread,  imanswer'd,  still  he  writes  again, 
Still  spins  the  endless  cobweb  of  his  brain: 
Charm'd  with  each  line,  reviewing  what  he  writ, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  wonders  at  his  wit.      .','-' 

'  "Nor  less,  O  Walsingham,  thy  worth  appears ! 
Alike  in  merit,  tho'  unlike  in  years : 
Ill-fated  youth  !  what  stars  malignant  shed 
Their  baneful  influence  o'er  thy  brainless  head, 
Doom'd  to  be  ever  writing, .never  read! 
For  bread  to  Hbel  liberty  and  sense, 
And  damn  thy  patron  weekly  with  defence. 
Drench'd  in  the  sable  flood,  O  hadst  thou  si  ill 
O'er  skins  of  parchment  drove  thy  venal  quill, 
At  Temple  ale-house,  told  an  idle  tale, 
And  pawn'd  thy  credit  for  a  mug  of  ale ; 
Unknown  to  Appius  then  had  been  thy  name, 
Unlac'd  thy  coat,  unsacrific'd  his  fame ; 
Nor  vast  unvended  reams  would  Peele  deplore, 
As  victims  destin'd  to  the  common-shore. 

"  As  dunce  to  dunce  in  endless  numbers  breed, 
So  to  Concanen  see  a  Ralph  succeed ; 
A  tiny  witling  of  these  writing  days,          [plays. 
Full-fam'd  for  tuneless  rhimes,  and  short-liv'd 
Write  op,  my  luckless  bard,  still  unasham'd, 
Tho'  burnt  thy  journals,  and  thy  dramas  damn'd ; 
'Tis  bread  inspires  thy  politics  and  lays, 
Not  thirst  of  immortality  or  praise. 

' '  These,  goddess,  view,  the  choicest  of  the  train, 
While  yet  unnumber'd  dunces  still  remain ; 
Deans,  critics,  lawyers,  bards,  a  motley  crew, 
To  dullness  faithful,  as  to  Appius  true." 

"  Enough,"  the  goddess  cries,  "enough  I've  seen; 
While  these  support,  secure  my  son  shall  reign ; 
Still  shall  thou  blund'ringrule  Britannia's  fate, 
-•Still  Grub-street  hail  thee  minister  of  state. 
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Paulus  vel  Cossus  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto. 

JUVENAL. 

<{  WELL — of  all  plagues  which  make  mankind 

their  sport,  [ — a  court. 

<S«ard  me,  ye  Heav'ns  !  from  that  worst  plague 


'Midst  the  mad  mansions  of  Moorfields,  I'd  b« 
A  straw-crown'd  monarch,  in  mock  majesty, 
Rather  than  sovereign  rule  Britannia's  fate, 
Curs' d  with  the  follies  and  the  farce  of  sta'e. 
Father  in  Newgate  walls,  O  !  let  me  dwell, 
A  doleful  tenant  of  the  darkling  cell, 
Than  swell,  in  palaces,  the  mighty  store 
Of  fortune's  fools,  and  parasites  of  pow'r. 
Than  crowns,  ye  gods  !  be  any  state  my  doom, 
Or  any  dungeon,  but — a  drawing-room. 

"  Thrice  happy  patriot !  whom  no  courts  debase, 
No  titles  lessen,  and  no  stars  disgrace. 
Still  nod  the  plumage  o'er  the  brainless  head  ; 
Still  o'er  the  faithless  heart  the  ribband  spread. 
Such  toys  may  serve  to  signalize  the  tool, 
To  gild  the  knave,  or  garnish  out  the  fool ; 
While  you,  with  Roman  virtue  arm'd,  disdain 
The  tinsel  trappings  and  the  glitt'ring  chain : 
Fond  of  your  freedom  spurn  the  venal  fee, 
And  prove  he's  only  great — who  dares  be  free." 

Thus  sung  Philemon  in  his  calm  retreat, 
Too  wise  for  pow'r,  too  virtuous  to  be  great. 
"  But  whence  this  rage  at  courts  ?"  reply'd  hit 

grace, 

"Say,  is  the  mighty  crime,  to  be  in  place? 
Is  that  the  deadly  sin,  mark'd  out  by  Heav'n, 
For  which  no  mortal  e'er  can  be  forgiv'n  ? 
Must  all,  all  suffer,  who  in  courts  engage, 
Down  from  lord  steward,  to  the  puny  page  ? 
Can  courts  and  places  be  such  sinful  things, 
The  sacred  gifts  and  palaces  of  kings  ?'' 

A  place  may  claim  our  rev'rence,  sir,  I  own  j 
But  then  the  man  its  dignity  must  crown : 
'Tis  not  the  truncheon,  or  the  ermine's  pride^ 
Can  screen  the  coward,  or  the  knave  can  hide. 
Let  Stair  and  ***  head  our  arms  and  law, 
The  judge  and  gen'ral  must  be  view'd  with  awe: 
The  villain  then  would  shudder  at  the  bar; 
And  Spain  grow  humble  at  the  sound  of  war. 

What  courts  are  sacred,  when  I  tell  your  grace, 
Manners  alone  must  sanctify  the  place  ? 
Hence  only  each  its  proper  name  receives  ; 
Haywood's  a  brothel ;  White's1  a  denof  thieves: 
Bring  whores  and  thieves  to  court,  you  change 

the  scene, 

St.  James's  turns  the  brothel,  and  the  den. 
Who  would  the  courtly  chapel  holy  call, 
Tho'  the  whole  bench  should  consecrate  the  wall  ? 
While  the  trim  chaplain,  conscious  of  a  fee, 
Cries  out,  "  My  king,  I  have  no  God  buttheej" 
Lifts  to  the  royal  seat  the  asking  eye, 
And  pays  to  George  the  tribute  of  the  sky ; 
Proves  sin  alone  from  humble  roofs  must  spring, 
Nor  can  one  earthly  failing  stain  a  king. 

Bishops  and  kings  may  consecrate,  'tis  true  ; 
Manners  alone  claim  homage  as  their  due. 
Without,  the  courtand  church  are  both  prophanc, 
Whatever  prelate  preach,  or  monarch  reign; 
Religion's  rostrum  virtue's  scaffold  grows, 
And  crowns  and  mitres  are  mere  raree-shows. 

In  vain,  behold  yon  rev'rend  turrets  rise, 
And  Sarum's  sacred  spire  salute  the  skies ! 

1  Dr.  Swift  says,  "  that  the  late  earl  of  Ox 
ford,  in  the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by 
White's  chocolate-house  (tlte  common  rendez 
vous  of  infamous  sharpers  and  noble  cullies) 
without  bestowing  aturse  upon  that  famous  aca 
demy,  as  the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobiljty." 
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If  the  lown'd  Levitc's  earthly  vote  be  sold, 
And  God's  free  gift  retail'd  for  Mammon  gold; 
No  rev'rencc  can  the  proud  cathedral  claim, 
But  Henley's  shop,  and  Sherlock's,  are  the  same. 

Whence  have  St.  Stephen's  walls  so  hallow'd 

been  ? 

Whence  ?  From  the  virtue  of  his  sons  within. 
But  should  some  guileful  serpent,  void  of  grace, 
Olide  in  its  bounds,  and  poison  all  the  place; 
Should  e'er  the  sacred  voice  be  set  to  sale, 
And  o'er  the  heart  the  .golden  fruit  prevail ; 
The  place  is  alter'd,  sir  ;  nor  think  it  strange 
To  see  tlue  senate  sink  into  a  change. 

Or  court,  or  church,  or  senate-house,  or  hall, 
Manners  alone  beam  dignity  on  all. 
Without  their  influence,  palaces  are  cells  ; 
Crane-court2,  a  magazine  of  cockle-shells  ; 
The  solemn  bench  no  bosom  strikes  with  awe, 
But  Westminster's  a  warehouse  of  the  law. 

These  honest  truths,  my  lord,  deny  who  can  ; 
Since  all  allow  that  "  Manners  make  the  man." 
Hence  only  glories  to  the  great  belong, 
Or  peers  must  mingle  with  the  peasant  throng. 

Though  strung  with  ribbands,  yet  behold  his 
Shines  but  a  lacquey  in  a  higher  place  !    [grace 
Strip  the  gay  liv'ry  from  the  courtier's  back, 
What  marks  thedirFrence'twixt  my  lord  andJack? 
The  same  mean,  supple,  mercenary  knave, 
The  tool  of  power,  and  of  state  the  slave : 
Alike  the  vassal  heart  in  each  prevails, 
And  all  his  lordship  boasts  is  larger  vales. 

Wealth,  manors,  titles,  may  descend,  'tistrue; 
But  ev'ry  heir  must  merit's  claim  renew. 

Who  blushes  not  to  see  a  C heir 

Turn  slave  to  sound,  aud  languish  for  a  play'r*? 
What  piping,  (idling, squeaking,  quav'ring,brawl- 

ing! 
What  sing-song  riot,and  whateunuch-squawling! 

C ,  thy  worth  all  Italy  shall  own, 

A  statesman  fit,  where  Nero  4  ftll'd  the  throne. 

See  poor  Lasvinus,  anxious  for  renown, 
Through  the  long  gallery  trace  his  lineage  down, 
And  claim  each  hero's  visage  for  his  own. 
What  though  in  each  the  self  same  features  shine, 
Unless  some  lineal  virtue  marks  the  line, 
In  vain,  alas!  he  boasts  his  grandsire's  name, 
Or  hopes  to  borrow  lustre  of  his  fame. 
Who  but  must  smile,  to  see  the  tim'rous  peer 
Point  'mong  his  race  our  bulwark  in  the  war  ? 
Or  in  sad  English  tell  how  senates  hung 
On  the  sweet  music  of  his  father's  tongue  ? 
Unconscious, though  his  sires  were  wise  and  brave, 
Their  virtue*  only  find  in  him  a  grave. 

Not  so  with  Stanhope*;  see  by  him  sustain'd 
Each  hoary  honour  which  his  sires  had  gain'd. 
To  hifli  the  virtues  of  his  race  appear 
The  precious  portion  of  five  hundred  year; 
Descended  down,  by  him  to  be  en.joy'd, 
Yet  holds  the  talent  lost,  if  unemploy'd. 
From  hence  behold  his  gen'rous  ardour  rise, 
To  swell  the  sacred  stream  with  fresh  supplies : 

3  The  Royal  Society. 

3  That  extraordinary  instance  of  the  folly,  ex- 
ivagance,    and  depravity  of  the  English,  Fa- 

rinello. 

4  A  Rom^n  emperor  remarkable  for  his  passion 
for  music. 

s  The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Chester 
field. 


Abroad,  the  guardian  of  his  country's  cause  ; 
At  home,  a  Tally  to  defend  her  laws. 
Senates  with  awe  the  patriot  sounds  imbibe, 
And  bold  corruption  almost  drops  the  bribe. 
Thus  added  worth  to  worth,  and  grace  to  grace, 
He  beains  new  glories  back  upon  his  race. 

Ask  ye,  what's  honour?  I'll  the  truth  impart. 
Know,  honour,  then,  is  honesty  of  heart. 
To  the  sweet  scenes  of  social  Stow  6  repair, 
And  search  the  master's  breast, — you'll    find  it 

there. 

Too  proud  to  grace  the  sycophant  orslave, 
It  only  harbours  with  the  wise  and  brave ; 
Ungain'd  by  titles,  places,  wealth,  or  birth  : 
Learn  this,  and  learn  to  blush,  ye  sons  of  Earth  ! 
Blush  to  behold  this  ray  of  nature  made 
Thevictiinof  a  ribband,  or  cockade. 

Ask  the  proud  peer,  what's  honour  ?    he  dis 
plays 

A  pnrchas'd  patent,  or  the  herald's  blaze ; 
Or,  if  the  royal  smile  his  hopes  has  blest, 
Points  to  the  glitt'ring  glory  on  his  breast : 
Vet,  if  beneath  no  real  virtue  reign, 
On  the  gay  coat  the  star  is  but  a  stain  : 
For  I  could  whisper  in  his  lordship's  ear, 
Worth  only  beams  true  radiance  on  the  star. 

Hence  see  the  garter'd  glory  dart  its  rays, 

And  shine  round  E with  redoubled  blaze : 

Ask  ye  from  whence  this  flood  of  lustre's  seen  ? 
Why  E whispers,  votes,  and  saw  Turin. 

Long  Mi'o  reign'd  the  minion  of  renown ; 
Loud  his  eulogiums  echo'd  through  the  town : 
Where'er  he  went,still  crowds  around  him  throng, 
And  hail'd  the  patriot  as  he  pass'd  along. 
See  the  lost  peer,  unhonour'd  now  by  ail, 
Steal  through  the  street,  or  skulk  along  the  Mall  j 
Applauding  sounds  no  more  salute  his  ear. 
But  the  loud  Pagan's  sunk  into  a  sneer. 
Whence,  you'll  inquire,  could  spring  a  change  so 
Why,  the  poor  man  ran  military  mad ;       [sad  * 
By  this  mistaken  maxim  still  misled, 
That  men  of  honour  must  be  cloth'd  in  red. 
My  granclsire  wore  it,  Milo  cries — 'tis  good : 
But  know,  the  grandsire  stain' d  it  red  with  blood. 
First 'midst  the  deathful  dangers  of  the  Held, 
He  shone  bis  co,untry's  guardian,  and  its  shield ; 
Taught  Danube's  stream  with  Gallic  gore  to  flow; 
Hence  bloom'd  the  laurel  on  the  grandsire's  brow; 
But  shall  the  son  expect  the  wreath  to  wear, 
For  the  mode  triumphs  of  an  Hyde  park  war? 
Sooner  shall  Bunhill,  Blenheim's  glories  claim, 
Or  Cillers  rival  brave  Eugene  in  fame; 
Sooner  a  like  reward  their  labours  crown, 
Who  storm  a  dunghill,  and  who  sack  a  town. 

Mark  our  bright  youths,  how  gallant  and  how- 
gay. 

Fresh  plum'd  and  powder'd  in  review  array. 
Uuspoil'd  each  feature  by  the  martial  scar, 

Lo !  A assumes  the  god  of  war :  [pay» 

Yet  vain,  while  prompt  to  arms  by  plume  and 
He  claims  the  soldier's  name  from  soldier's  play. 
This  truth,  my  warrior,  treasure  in  thy  breast; 
A  standing  soldier  is  a  standing  jest. 
When  bloody  battles  dwindle  to  reviews, 
Armies  must  then  descend  to  puppat-shews  ; 
Where  the  lac'd  log  may  strut  the  soldier's  part, 
Bedeck'd  with  feather,  though  unarai'd with  ht-art^ 

6  The  seat  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  ,tiie  lord 
visceunt  Cobham. 
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There  are  who  say,  "  You  lash  the  sins  of  men ! 
Leave,  leave  to  Pope  the  poignance  of  the  pon  ; 
Hope  not  the  bays  shall  wreath  around  thy  head; 
Fannius  may  write,  hutFlaccus  will  be  read." 
Shall  only  one  have  privilege  to  blame? 
What  then,  are  vice  and  folly  royal  game? 
Must  all  be  poachers  who  attempt  to  kill  ? 
All,  but  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  quill  ? 
Shall  Pope,  alone,  ihe  plenteous  liar  vest  have, 
And  I  not  glean  one  stragglYgfjol,  or  knave? 
Praise,  'tisallow'd,  is  free  to  all  mankind; 
Say,  why  should  honest  satire  be  confin'd  ? 
Though,  like  th'  immortal  bard's,  my  feeble  dart 
Stains  not  its  feather  in  the  culprit  heart ; 
Yet  know,  the  smallest  insect  of  the  wing 
The  horse  may  tease,  or  elephant  can  sting : 
Ev'n  I,  by  chance,  some  lucky  darts  may  show'r, 
And  gall  some  great  leviathans  of  pow'r. 

I  name  not  Walpole;  you  the  reason  guess  ; 
Mark  yon  fell  harpy  hov'ring  o'er  the  press. 
Secure  the  Muse  may  sport  with namesof  kings; 
But  ministers,  my  friend,  are  dang'rous  things. 
Who  would  have  Paxton  1  answer  what  he  writ ; 
Or  special  juries,  judges  of  his  wit  ? 

Pope  writes  unhurt — but  know,  'tis  diff  rent 

quite 

To  beard  the  lion,  and  to  crush  the  mite. 
Safe  may  he  dash  the  statesman  in  each  line ; 
Those  dread  his  satire,  who  dare  punish  mine. 

"  Turn,  turn  your  satire  then,"  you  cry,  "  to 

praise." 

Why,  praise  is  satire,  in  these  sinful  days. 
Say,  should  I  make  a  patriot  of  sir  Bill, 

Or  swear  that  G 's  duke  has  wit  at  will  ; 

From  the  gull'd  knight  could  I  expect  a  place, 
Or  hope  to  lie  a  dinner  from  his  grace, 
Though  a  reward  be  graciously  bestow'd 
On  the  soft  satire  of  each  birth-day  ode  ? 

The  good  and  bad  alike  with  praise  are  blest  ; 
Yet  those  who  merit  most,  still  want  it  least: 
But  conscious  vice  still  courts  the  cheering  ray, 
While  virtue  shines,  nor  asks  the  glare  of  day. 
Need  I  to  any,  Pnlt'ney's  worth  declare  ? 
Or  tell  him  Carteret  charms,  who  has  an  ear  ? 
Or,  Pitt,  can  thy  example  be  unknown, 
While  each  fond  father  marks  it  to  his  son  ? 

I  cannot  truckle  to  a  slave  in  state, 
And  praise  a  blockhead's  wit,  because  he's  great- 
Down,  down,  ye  hungry  garretteers,  descend, 
Call  Walpole  8  Burleigh,  call  him  Britain's  friend; 
Behold  the  genial  ray  of  gold  appear, 
And  rouse, ye  swarms  of  Grub-street  and  Rag-fair. 

See  with  what  zeal  yon  tiny  insect  9  burns, 
And  follows  queens  from  palaces  to  urns : 
Though  cruel  death  has  clos'd  the  royal  ear, 
That  flatt' ring  fly  still  buzzes  round  the  bier: 
But  what  avails,  since  queens  no  longer  live? 
Why,  kings  can  read,  and  kings,  you  know,  may 
give. 

1  A  famous  solicitor. 

8  See  these  two  characters  compared  in  the 
Gazetteers ;  but,  lest  none  of  those  papers  should 
have  escaped  their  common  fate,  see  the  two  cha 
racters  distinguished  in  the  Craftsman. 

»  Dr.  Alured  Clarke,  who  wrote,  or  rather 
stole,  a  character  of  the  late  queen  from  Dr. 
Bumet's  character  of  queen  Mary.  This  pam 
phlet,  however,  has  been  ascribed  to  lord 
Hervey. 
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A  mitre  may  repay  his  heav'nly  crown, 
And,  while  he  decks  her  brow,  adorn  his  own. 

Let  laureat  Gibber  birth-day  sonnets  sing, 
Or  Fann}'  crawl,  an  ear- wig  on  the  king: 
While  one  is  void  of  wit,  and  one  of  grace, 
Why  shoul'l  1  envy  either  song  or  place  ? 
I  could  not  flatter,  the  rich  butt  to  gain; 
Nor  sink  a  slave,  to  rise  vice  chamberlain. 

Perish  my  verse  !  whene'er  one  venal  line 
Bedaubs  a  duke,  or  makes  a  king  divine. 
First  bid  me  swear,   he's  sound  who  has    the 

plague, 

Or  Horace  rivals  Stanhope  at  the  Hague. 
What,  shall  I  turn  a  pander  to  the  throne, 
And  list,  with  B — IPs  l°  to  roar  for  half-a-crown? 
Sooner  T — r — 1  shall  with  Tuily  vie, 
Or  W — n — n  in  senate  scorn  a  lie; 
Sooner  Iberia  tremblo:  for  her  fate 
From  M h's  arms,  or  Ab n's  debate. 

Though  fawning  flatt'ry  ne'er  shall  taint  my 

lays, 

Yet  know,  when  virtue  calls,  I  burst  to  praise. 
Behold  yon  temple  "  rais'd  by  Cobham's  hand, 
Sacred  to  worthies  of  his  native  land  : 
Ages  were  ransack'd  for  the  wise  and  great, 
Till  Barnard  came,   and  made  the  gronpe  com 
plete. 

Be  Barnard  there — enliven'd  by  the  voice, 
Each  busto  bow'd,  and  sanctify'd  the  choice. 

Pointless  all  satire  in  these  iron  times; 
Too  faint  arc  colours,  and  too  feeble  rhymes. 
Rise  then,  gay  fancy,  future  glories  bring, 
And  stretch  o'er  happier  days  thy  healing  wing. 

Rapt  into  thought,  lo  !  I  Britannia  see 
Rising  superior  o'er  the  subject  sea ; 
View  her  gay  pendents  spread  their  silken  wings, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  empires,  and  of  kings : 
The  tow'ring  barks  dance  lightly  o'er  the  main, 
And  roll  their  thunder  thro'  the  realms  of  Spain. 
Peace,  violated  maid,  they  ask  no  more, 
But  waft  her  backtriumphant  to  our  shore ; 
While  buxom  Plenty,  laughing  in  her  train, 
Glads  ev'ry  heart,  and  crowns  the  warrior's  pain. 
On,  fancy,  on  !  still  stretch  the  pleasing  scene, 
And  bring  fair  freedom  with  her  golden  reign ; 
Cheei  'd  by  whose  beams  ev'n  meagre  want  can 

smile, 
And  the  poor  peasant  whistle  'midst  his  toil. 

Such  days,  what  Briton  wishes  not  to  see  ? 
And  such  each  Briton,  Frederic  **,  hopes  from 
tliee. 


'•  A  noted  agent  in  a  mob-regiment,  who  is  em 
ployed  to  reward  t  heir  venal  vociferations,  on  cer 
tain  occasions,  with  half-a-crown  each  man. 

11  The  Temple  of  British  Worthies  in  the  gar 
dens  at  Stow,  iu  whkh  the  lord  Cobham  has 
lately  erected  the  busto  of  sir  John  Barnard, 

11  The  father  of  George  the  Third. 
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GYMNASUD,  OR  BOXING  MATCH-, 

A  VEKY  SHOUT,  BUT  VERY  CURIOUS  EPIC  POEM' 
WITH  THE  PROLEGOMENA  OF  SCRlBLlinUS  TER11US, 
AND  NOTES  VARIORUM. 

— —  Nos  haec  uovimus  esse  nihil.    MART. 


TO  THE    MOST    PUISSANT  AND    INVINCIBLE 

.MR.  JOHN  BROUGHTON. 

HAD  this  dedication  been  addressed  to  some 
reverend  prelate,  or  female  court-favourite, 
to  some  blundering  statesman,  or  apostate  pa 
triot,  1  should  doubtless  have  lanched  into  the 
highest  encomiums  on  public  spirit,  policy,  vir 
tue,  piety,  &c.  and,  like  the  rest  of  my  brother 
dedicators,  had  most  successfully  imposed  on 
their  vanity,  by  ascribing  to  them  qualities  they 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with;  by  which  means 
1  had  prudently  reaped  the  reward  uf  a  panegyrist 
from  my  patron,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
the  reputation  of  a  satirist  with  the  public. 

But  scorning  these  base  arts,  I  present  the  fol 
lowing  poern  to  you,  unswayed  by  either  flattery 
or  interest;  since  your  modesty  would  defend 
you  against  the  poison  of  the  one,  and  your 
known  economy  prevent  an  author's  expectations 
of  the  other.  I  shall  therefore  only  tell  you, 
what  you  really  are,  and  leave  those  (whose  pa 
trons  are  of  the  higher  class)  to  tell  them  what 
they  really  are  not.  But  such  is  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  that  every  complimeut  we  be 
stow  on  another  is  too  apt  to  be  deemed  a  satire 
on  ourselves;  yet  surely,  while  I  am  praising 
the  strength  of  your  arm,  no  politician  can  think 
it  meant  as  a  reflection  on  the  weakness  of  his 
head; .  or,  while  I  ant  justifying  your  'title  to  the 
characterof  a  man,  will  any  modern  petit-maitre 
think  it  an  impeachment  of  his  affinity  to  that  of 
its  mimic  counterfeit,  a  monkey  ? 

Were  1  to  attempt  a  description  of  your  qua 
lifications,  1  might  justly  have  recourse  to  the 
majesty  of  Agamemnon,  the  courage  of  Achilles, 
the  strength  of  Ajax,  and  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses; 
but,  as  your  own  heroic  actions  afford  us  the  best 
mirror  of  your  merits,  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  view  in  that  the  amazing  lustre  of  a  character, 
a  few  traits  of  which  only,  the  following  poem 
was  intended  to  display;  and  in  which,  had  the 
ability  of  the  poet  equalled  the  magnanimity  of 
his  hero,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Gymnasiad  had, 
like  the  immortal  Iliad,  been  handed  down  to  the 
admiration  ofall  posterity. 

As  your  superior  merits  contributed  towards 
raising  you  to  the  dignities  you  now  enjoy,  and 
placed  you  even  as  the  safe-guard  of  royalty  it- 
self,  so  1  cannot  help  thinking  it  happy  for  the 
prince,  that  he  is  now  able  to  boast  one  real 
'uiiampion  in  his  service:  and  what  Frenchman 
would  not  tremble  more  at  the  puissant  arm  of  a 
Broughton,  than  at  the  ceremonious  gauntlet  of 
a  Dimmack  ? 

I  am, 

with  the  most  profound  respect 
to  your  heroic  virtues, 
your  most  devoted, 
aud  most  humble  servant. 


SCRIBLERUS  TERTIUS  OF  THE 
POEM. 

}T  is  an  old  saying,  that  necessity  is  the  mo 
ther  of  invention:  it  should  seem  then  that  poe 
try,  which  is  a  species  of  invention,  must  natu 
rally  derive  its  being  from  the  same  origin:  hence 
it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  many  flimsy 
ghost-like  apparitions,  that  every  <!ay  make  their 
appearance  among  us;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  natu 
ralists  observe,  that  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
mother  is  necessary  to  produce  the  like  qualities 
in  the  child,  what  issue  can  be  expected  from  the 
womb  of  so  meagre  a  parent  ? 

But  there  is  another  species  of  poetry,  which, 
instead  of  owing  its  birth  to  the  belly,  like  Mi 
nerva  springs  at  once  from  the  head  :  of  this  kind 
are  those  productions  of  wit,  sense,  and  spirit, 
which  once  born,  like  the  goddess  herself,  im 
mediately  become  immortal.  It  is  true,  these, 
are  a  sort  of  miraculous  births,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  they  should  be  found  so  rare  among 
us. — As  glory  is  the  noble  inspirer  of  the  latter, 
so  hunger  is  the  natural  incentive  of  the  former: 
thus  fame  and  food  are  the  spurs  with  which  every 
poet  mounts  his  Pegasus  ;  but,  as  the  impetus  of 
the  belly  is  apt  to  be  morn  cogent  than  that  of  the 
head,  so  you  will  ever  see  the  one  pricking  and 
grading  a  tired  jade  to  a  hobbling  trot,  while  the 
other  only  incites  the  foaming  steed  to  a  majestic 
capriol. 

The  gentle  reader,  it  is  apprehended,  will  not 
long  beat  a  loss  to  determine,  which  species  the 
following  production  ought  to  be  ranked  under: 
but  as  the  parent  most  unnaturally  cast  it  out  as 
the  spurious  issue  of  bis  brain,  and  even  cruelly 
denies  it  the  common  privilt ge  of  his  name; 
struck  with  the  delectable  beauty  oi  its  features, 
1  could  not  avoid  adopting  thelittle  poetic  orphan, 
and  by  dressing  it  up  with  a  few  notes,  &c.  pre 
sent  it  to  the  public  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Had  I,  in  imitation  of  other  great  authors, 
only  consulted  my  interest  in  the  publication  of 
this  inimitable  piece,  (which  doubtless  will  un 
dergo  numerous  impressions)  I  might  first  have 
sent  it  into  the  world  naked,  then,  by  tiie  addi 
tion  of  a  commentary,  notes  variorum,  prole 
gomena,  and  all  that,  levied  a  new  tax  upon  tlie 
public ;  and  after  all,  by  a  sort  of  modern  poet 
ical  legerdemain,  changing  the  name  of  the  prin 
cipal  hero,  and  inserting  a  few  hy  pel-critics  of  a 
flattering  friend's,  have  rendered  tne  former  edi 
tions  incorrect,  and  cozened  the  curious  reader 
out  of  a  treble-consideration  for  the  same  work; 
but  however  this  may  suit  the  tricking  arts  of  a 
bookseller,  it  is  certainly  much  below  the  subliuie 
genius  of  an  author. — 1  know  it  will  be  said, 
that  a  man  has  an  equal  right  to  make  as  mucli 
as  he  can  of  his  wit,  as  well  as  of  his  money  : 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  considered,  whether 
there  may  not  be  such  a  thing  as  usury  in 
both;  and  the  law  having  only  provided  ag^nst 
it  in  one  instance,  is,  1  apprehend,  no  very- 
moral  plea  tor  the  practice  of  it  in  the 
other  '. 

1  As  this  may  be  thought  to  be  particularly 
aimed  at  an  author  who  was  lately  reported  to  be 
dead,  and  whose  loss  all  loveis  of  Uie  muses 
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The  judicious  reader  will  easily  perceive,  th 
the  following  poem  in  all  its  properties  partake 
of  the  epic;  such  as  fighting,  speeching,  bully 
ing,  ranting,  &c.  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mora" 
and,  as  many  thousand  verses  are  thought  nece: 
sary  to  the  construction  of  this  kind  of  poem,  i 
may  be  objected,  that  this  is  too  short  to  be  rank 
ed  under  that  class :  to  which  I  will  only  an 
swer,  that  as  conciseness  is  the  last  fault  a  wri 
ter  is  apt  to  commit,  so  it  is  generally  the  first 
reader  is  willing  to  forgive  ;  and  though  it  maj 
not  be  altogether  so  long,  yet  I  dare  say,  i 
will  not  be  found  less  replete  with  the  trnevi 
poetica,  than  (not  to  mention  the  Iliad,  ,£n 
&c.)  even  Leonidas  itself. 

It  may  farther  be  objected,  that  the  charae 
ters  of  our  principal  heroes  are  too  humble  fo 
the  grandeur  of  the  epic  fable ;  but  the  candi 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  they  are 
not  here  celebrated  in  their  mechanic,  but  in 
their  heroic  capacities,  as  boxers,  who,  by  th 
ancients  themselves,  have  ever  been  esteemec 
•Worthy  to  be  immortalized  in  the  noblest  works  o 
this  nature  ;  of  which  the  Epe'us  and  Euryalus  o 
Homer,  and  the  Entellus  and  Dares  of  Virgil 
are  incbntestab'.e  authorities.  And  as  those  au 
thors  were  ever  careful,  that  their  principal  per 
sonages  (however  mean  in  themselves)  shouk 
derive  their  pedigree  from  some  deity,  or  illus 
trious  hero,  so  our  author  has  with  equal  pro 
priety  made  his  spring  from  Phaeton  and  Nep 
tune  ;  under  which  characters  he  beautifully  al 
legorises  their  different  occupations  of  watermen 
atid  coachmen. — But  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
conceive,  that  the  dignity  of  the  hero's  profes 
sion  is  any  ways  essential  to  that  of  the  action  ; 
for,  if  the  greatest  persons  are  guilty  of  the 
meanest  actions,  why  may  not  the  greatest  ac 
tions  be  ascribed  to  the  meanest  persons  ? 

As  the  main  action  of  this  poem  is  entirely  sup 
ported  by  the  principal  heroes  themselves,  it  has 
been  maliciously  insinuated  to  be  designed,  as  an 
unmannerly  reflection  on  a  late  glorious  victory, 
where,  it  is  pretended,  the  whole  action  was  a- 
chieved  without  the  interposition  of  the  principal 
heroes  at  all. — But  as  the  most  innocent  mean 
ings  may  by  ill  minds  be  wrested  to  the  most 
wicked  purposes,  if  any  such  construction 
should  be  made,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
it  must  proceed  from  the  factious  venom  of  the 
reader,  and  not  from  any  disloyal  malignity  in 
our  author,  who  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
power,  ever  to  arraign  the  purity,of  government : 

would  have  the  greatest  reason  to  lament;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  assure  the  reader,  that 
it  was  written,  and  intended  to  have  been  pub 
lished,  before  that  report,  and  was  only  meant 
as  an  attack  upon  the  general  abuse  of  this  kind. 
— As  to  our  author  himself,  he  has  frequently 
given  public  testimonies  of  his  veneration  for 
that  great  man's  genius;  nor  may  it  be  unenter- 
taining  to  the  reader,  to  acquaint  him  with  one 
private  instance  : — Immediately  on  hearing  the 
report  of  Mr.  Pope's  death,  he  was  heard  to 
break  forth  in  the  following  exclamation : 

Pope  dead  ! — Hush,  hush,  Report,  the  slan- 

d'rous  lie ; 
Fame  says  he  lives — immortals  never  die. 


besides,  the  poignance  of  the  sword  is  too  pr^- 
valent  for  that  of  the  pen  ;  and  who,  when  there 
are  at  present  so  many  thousand  unanswerable 
standing  arguments  ready  to  defend,  would  ever 
be  Quixote  enough  to  attack,  either  the  omnipo 
tence  of  a  prince,  or  the  omniscience  of  his  mi 
nisters  ? 

Were  I  to  attempt,  an  analysis  of  this  poem,  I 
could  demonstrate  that  it  contains  (as  much  as 
a  piece  of  so  sublime  a  nature  will  admit  of)  all 
those  true  standards  of  wit,  humour,  raillery, 
satire,  and  ridicule,  which  a  late  writer  has  so 
marvellously  discovered ;  and  might,  on  the  part 
of  our  author,  say  with  that  profound  critic, — 
Jacta  est  Aleu:  but  as  the  obscurity  of  a  beauty 
too  strongly  argues  the  wnnt  of  one,  so  an  en 
deavour  to  elucidate  the  merits  of  the  following 
performance,  might  be  apt  to  give  the  reader  a 
disadvantageous  impression  against  it,  as  it 
might  tacitly  imply  they  were  tdo  mysterious  to 
come  within  the  compass  of  his  comprehension. 
I  shall  therefore  leave  them  to  his  more  curious 
observation,  and  bid  him  heartily  farewell — 
Lege  6?  dcleclarc. 

SCRIBI.F.RUS  TERIIUS. 


THE  GYMNASIAD. 
BOOK  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

THE  invocation,  the  proposition,  the  night  be 
fore  the  battle  described  ;  the  morning  open*, 
and  discovers  the  multitude  hasting  to  the 
place  of  action  ;  their  various  professions,  dig 
nities,  &i\  illustrated;  the  spectators  being 
seated,  the  youthful  combatants  are  first  in 
troduced  ;  their  manner  of  fighting  displayed  ; , 
to  these  succeed  the  champions  of  a  higher  de 
gree  ;  their  superior  abilities  marked,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  particularly  Celebrated ; 
mean  while,  the  principal  heroes  are  repre 
sented  sitting,  and  ruminating  on  the  ap 
proaching  combat,  when  the  herald  summons 
them  to  the  lists. 

SING,  sing,  O  Muse,  the  dirfe  contested  fray, 
And  bloody  honours  of  that  dreadful  day  > 
When  Phaeton's  bold  son  (tremendous  name) 
Dar'd  Neptune'.*  offspring  to  the  lists  of  fame. 
What  fury  fraught  thee  with  ambition's  lire, 
Ambition,  equal  foe  to  son  and  sire  ? 

V.  3,  4.  When  Phti?  ton's  bold  son  1  It  is  usual 
Dar'd  A'cp/wwt-'s  offspring  )  for  poets  to 
call  the  sons  after  the  names  of  their  fathers  ;  as 
Agamemnon  the  son  of  Atrcus,  and  Achilles  the 
sonofPeleus,  are  frequently  termed  Pelides  and 
Atrides.  Our  author  would  doubtless  ha\e  fol- 
owed  this  laudable  example,  but  he  found 
Broughtonides  and  Stephensonides,  or  their  con- 
ractions,  too  unmusical  for  metre,  and  therefore 

ith  wonderful  art  adopts  two  poetical  parents  ; 
which  obviates  the  difficulty,  and  at  the  same 
ime  heightens  the  dignity  of  his  heroes. 

BENTLEIDES. 

V.  6.  Ambition,  equal  foe  to  son  and  sire  .*] 
t  has  been  maintained  by  some  philosophers, 
hat  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  in  some  mea- 
ure  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
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One,  hapless  foil  by  Jove's  ethereal  arms, 
And  one,  the  Triton's  mighty  pow'r  disarms. 

Now  all  lay  hush'd  within  the  folds  of  night, 
And  saw  in  painted  dreams  th'  important  fight;  10 
While  hopes  and  fears  alternate  turn  the  scales, 
And  now  this  hero,  and  now  that  prevails ; 
Blows  and  imaginary  blood  survey, 
Then  waking,  watch  the  slow  approach  of  day ; 
When,  lo  !  Aurora  in  her  saftVon  vest 
Darts  a  glad  ray,  and  gilds  the  ruddy  east. 

Forth  issuing  now  all  ardent  seek  the  place 
Sacred  to  fame,  and  the  athletic  race. 
As  from  their  hiva  theclustYing  squadrons  pour 
O'er  fragrant  meads,  to  sip  the  vernal  flow'r;  20 
So  from  eacli  inn  the  legal  swarms  impel, 
Of  banded  seers,  and  pupils  of  the  quill. 
Senates  and  shambles  pour  forth  all  tlteir  store, 
Mindful  of  mutton,  and  of  laws  no  more  ; 
E'en  money-bills,  uncourtly,  now  must  wait, 
And  the  fat  lamb  has  one  more  day  to  bleat. 
The  highway  knight  now  draws  his  pistol's  load, 
Ilests  his  faint  steed,  and  this  day  franks  the  road. 

body.  According  to  this  doctrine,  our  author 
very  beautifully  represents  the  frailty  of  ambi 
tion  descending  from  father  to  son; — -and  as  ori 
ginal  sin  may  in  some  sort  l>e  accounted  for  on 
this  system,  it  is  very  probable  our  author  had  a 
theological,  as  well  as  physical,  and  moral  mean 
ing  in  this  verse. 

For  the  latter  part  of  this  note  we  are  obJ'ged 
to  an  eminent  divine. 

V.  2 1 .  legal  suiarms  impel,'}  An  ingenious  cri 
tic  of  my  acquaintance  objected  to  this  simile, 
and  would  by  no  means  admit  the  comparison 
between  bees  and  lawyers  to  be  just;  one,  he 
said,  was  an  industrious,  harmless,  and  useful 
species,  none  of  which  properties  could  be  affirm 
ed  of  the  other  j  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
drone,  that  lives  on  the  plunder  of  the  hive,  a 
more  proper  archetype.  I  must  confess  myself 
in  some  measure  inclined  to  subscribe  my  friend's 
opinion ;  but  then  we  must  consider,  that  our 
author  did  not  intend  to  describe  their  qualities, 
but  their  number;  and  in  this  respect  no  one, 
I  think,  can  have  any  objection  to  the  propriety 
of  the  comparison. 

V.  24.  and  of  laws  no  more;'}  The  original 
MS.  has  it  bribes ;  but,  as  this  might  seem  to 
cast  au  invidious  aspersion  on  a  certain  assembly, 
remarkable  for  their  abhorrence  of  venality ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  might  subject  our  pub 
lisher  to  some  little  inconveniences;  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  soften  the  expression  ;  besides,  I 
think  this  reading  rentiers  our  author's  thought 
more  natural ;  for,  though  we  see  the  most  tri 
fling  avocations  are  able  to  draw  off  their  atten 
tion  from  the  public  utility,  yet  nothing  is  suf 
ficient  to  divert  a  steady  pursuit  of  their  private 
emolument. 

V.  28.  this  day  franks  the  road.']  Our  poet  here 
artfully  insinuates  the  dignity  of  the  combat  he  is 
about  to  celebrate,  by  its  being  able  to  prevail  on 
a  highwayman  to  lay  aside  liis  business,  to  be 
come  a  spectator  of  it ; — and  as,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  he  makes  him  forsake  his  daily  bread,  while 
the  senator  only  neglects,  the  business  of  the  na 
tion,  it  may  be  observed,  bow  satirically  he  gives 
.the  preference,  in  point  of  disinterestedness,  to 
the  highwayman. 


Bailiff>,  in  crowds,  neglect  the  dormant  writ, 
And  give  another  Sunday  to  the  wit :  50 

He  too  would  hie,  but  ah  !   his  fortunes  frown, 
Alas!  the  fatal  passport's — half-a-crown. 
Shoals  press  on  shoals,  from  palace  and  from 

cell; 

Lords  yield  the  court,  and  butchers  Clerkenwell. 
St    Giles's  natives,  never  kaown  to  fail, 
All  who  have  haply  V.ap'd  th'  obdurate  jail ; 
There  many  a  martial  son  ofTott'nham  lies, 
Bound  in  Deveilian  bands,  a  sacrifice 
To  angry  justice,  nor  must  view  the  prize. 

Assembled  myriads  crowd  the  circling  seats,40 
High  for  the  combat  every  bosom  beats, 
Each  bosom  partial  for  its  hero  bold, 
Partial  through  friendship — or  depending  gold. 

But  first,  the  infant  progeny  of  Mars 
.loin  in  the  lists,  and  wage  their  pigmy  wars; 
Train'd  to  the  manual  fight,  and  bruiseful  toil, 
The  stop  defensive,  and  gymnastic  foil, 
With  nimble  fists  their  early  prowess  show, 
And  mark  the  future  hero  in  each  blow. 

To  these,  the  hardy  iron  race  succeed,         50 
All  sons  of  Hockley  and  fierce  Brick-street  breed: 
Mature  in  valour,  and  inur'd  to  blood, 
Dauntless  each  foe  in  form  terrific  stood  ; 
Their  callous  bodies,  frequent  in  the  fray, 
Mcck'd  the  fell   stroke,   nor  to    its  force  gave 

way. 

'Mongst  these  Gloverius,  not  the  last  in  fame, 
And  he  whose  clog  delights  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Nor  least  thy  praise,  whose  artificial  light, 
In  Dian's  absence,  gilds  the  clouds  of  night. 

V.  37.  There  many  a  martial  son,  &c.]  The 
unwary  reader  may  from  this  passage  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  an  amphitheatre  is  little  better 
than  a  nursery  for  the  gallows,  and  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  physical  connection  between  boxing  and 
thieving;  but  although  boxing  may  be  a  useful 
ingredient  in  a  thief,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
make  him  one.  Boxing  is  the  effect,  not  the 
cause  ;  and  men  are  not  thieves  because  they 
are  boxers,  but  boxers  because  they  are  thieves. 
Thus  tricking,  lying,  evasion,  with  several  other 
such-like  cardinal  virtues,  are  a  sort  of  properties 
pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
to  the  mercurial  profession.  But  would  any  one 
therefore  infer,  that  every  lawyer  must  be  t\. 
thief?  SCHOLIAST, 

V.  44.  infant  progeny  of  Mars']  Our  author 
in  this  description  alludes  to  the  Lusus  Trojas 
of  Virgil, 

Incedunt  pueri , • 

— Trojae  juventus 

Pugua3que  ciunt  simulachra  sub  ui  mis. 

V.  51.  Hockley  and  fierce  Brick-street  breed] 
Two  famous  athletic  seminaries. 

V.  57.  And  he  ichose  clog,  &c.]  ,  Here  we  are 
presented  with,  a  laudable  imitation  of  the  an 
cient  simplicity  of  manners.;  for,  as  Cincinnatus 
disdained  not  the  homely  employment  of  a 
ploughman,  so  we  see  our  hero  condescending  to 
Lhe  humble  occupation  of  a  clog-maker;  and 
this  is,  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  is  one  cha 
racteristic  of  modern  heroism,  to  be  either  above 
or  below  any  occupation  at  all. 

V.  58.  whose  artificial  /»£/*/,]  Various  and 
violent  hav$  been  the  controversies,  whethe 
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While  these  the  combat's  direful  arts  display,60 
And  share  the  bloody  fortunes  of  the  day, 
Each  hero  sat,  revolving  in  his  soul 
The  various  means  that  might  his  foe  contronl ; 
Conquest  and  glory  each  proud  bosom  warms, 
When,  lo!  the  herald  summons  them  to  arms. 


THE  GYMNASIAD. 
BOOK   II. 

•  ARGUMENT. 

Stephenson  enters  the  lists  ;  a  description  of  liis 
figure;  an  encomium  on  his  abilities,  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  a  coachman. 
Broughton  advances ;  his  reverend  form  des 
cribed  ;  his  superior  ski.l  in  the  management 
of  the  lighter  and  wherry  displayed  ;  his  tri 
umph  of  the  badge  celebrated;  bis  speech; 
b's  former  victories  recounted  ;  the  prepara 
tions  for  the  combat,  and  the  horrour  of  the 
spectators.' 

FIRST,  to  the  fight,  advanc'd  the  charioteer: 
'High  hopes  of  glory  on  his  brow  appear ; 
Terrour  vindictive  flashes  from  his  eye, 
(To  one  the  fates   he  visual  ray  deny  j ) 
Fierce  glowM  his  looks,    which  spoke  his  inward 

rage; 

He  leaps  the  bar,  and  bourn's  upon  the  stage. 
The  roofs  re-eccho  with  exulting  cries, 
And  ail  behold  him  with  admiring  eyes. 
Ill-fated  youth !  what  rash  desires  could  warm 
Thy  manly  heart,  to  dare  the  Triton's  arm  ?     10 
Ah !  too  unequal  to  these  martial  deeds, 
Though  none  more  skill'd  to  rule  the  foaming 
The  coursers,  still  obedient  to  thy  rein,     [steeds. 
Now  urge  their  flight,  or  now  their  flight  restrain. 
Had  mighty  Diomed  provok'd  the  race, 
Thou  far  had'st  left  the  Grecian  in  disgrace. 
Where-e'er  you  drove,  each  inn  confessed  your 

sway,  [hay. 

Maids  brought  the  dram,  and  ostlers  flew  with 
But  know,  though  skill'd  to  guide  the  rapid  car, 
None  wages  like  thy  foe  the  manual  war.  20 

author  here  intended  to  celebrate  a  lamp-lighter' 
or  a  link-boy  ;  but  as  there  are  heroes  of  both 
capacities  at  present  in  the  school  of  honour,  it 
is  difficult  it)  determine,  whether  the  poet  al 
ludes  to  a  Wells,  or  a  Buckhorse. 

l  Argument.]  It  was  doubtless  in  obedience 
to  custom,  and  the  example  of  other  great  poets, 
that  our  author  has  thought  proper  to  prefix  an 
argument  lo  each  book,  being  minded  that  no 
thing  should  be  wanting  in  the  usual  parapher 
nalia  of  works  of  this  kind  — For  my  oun  part,  I 
0m  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  use  of  them,  un 
less  it  be  to  swell  a  vo.ume,  or,  like  bills  of  fare, 
to  advertise  the  reader  what  he  is  to  expect; 
that,  if  it  contains  nothing  likely  to  suit  his  taste, 
he  may  preserve  his  appetite  for  the  next  course. 

V.  6,  7.  He  leaps  the  bar,  &.C.   1      c     ., 

The  roofs  re  echo         $     See  the  des- 
riptions  of  Dares  in  Virgil. 
Kec  mora,  continue  vastis  cum  viribus  effert 
Ora  Dares,  magnoque  virum  s,e  murmure  tollit. 

Vt  19.  But  know,  though  tkiird)  Here  our  au- 


Now  Neptune's  offspring  dreadfully  serene,     ( 
Of  size  gigantic,  and  tremendous  mien, 
Steps  forth,  and  'midst  the  fated  lists  appears ; 
Rev'rend  his  form,  but  yet  not  worn  with  years. 
To  him  none  equal,  in  his  youthful  day, 
With  feather'd  oar  to  skim  the  liquid  way ; 
Or  through  those  straits  who<e  waters  stun  the 
The  loaded-  lighter's  bulky  weight  to  steer,    [ear, 
Soon  as  the  ring  their  ancient  warrior  vjew'd, 
Joy  fill'd  their  hearts,    and   thund'ring  shouts 

ensu'd ; 

Loud  as  when  o'er  Thamesis' gentle  flood, 
Superior  with  the  Triton  youths  he  row'd ; 
While  far  a-head  his  winged  wherry  flew, 
Touch'd  the  glad  shore,  and  claim'd  the  badge 

its  due. 

Then  thus  indignant  he  accosts  the  foe, 
(While  high  disdain  satprideful  on  his  brow:) 
"  Long  has  the  laurel-wreath  victorious  spread 
Its  sacred  honours  round  this  hoary  head ; 
The  prize  of  conquest  in  each  doubtful  fray, 
And  dear  rtwardot  many  a  dire- fought  day.     40 
Now  youth's  cold  wane  the  vig'rous  pulse  has 

chas'd, 

Froze  all  my  blood,  and  ev'ry  nerve  unbrac'd ; 
Now,  from  these  temples  shall  the  spoils  be  torn, 
In  scornful  triumph  by  my  foe  be  worn  ? 
What  then  avail  my  varipus  deeds  in  arms, 
If  this  proud  crest  thy  feeble  force  disarms  ? 
Lost  be  my  glories  to  recording  fame,      [name  ! 
When,  foil'd  by  thee,    the  coward  blasts  my 
I,  who  e'er  manhood  my  young  joints  had  knit, 
First  taught  the  fierce  Grettonius  to  submit ;  50 
While,  drench'd  in  blood,  he  prostrate  press'd 

the  floor, 

And  inly  groan'd  the  fatal  words — '  no  more.' 
Allenius  too,  who  ev'ry  heart  dismay'd, 

thor  inculcate*  a  fine  moral,  by  showing  how 
apt  men  are  to  mistake  their  talents  ;  but  were 
men  only  to  act  in  their  proper  spheres,  how  of 
ten  should  we  see  the  parson  in  the  pew  of  the 
peasant,  the  author  in  the  character  of  his 
hawker,  or  a  beau  in  the  livery  of  his  foot 
man  !  &c. 

V.  34-.  the  badge  its  dm."]  A  prize  given  by 
Mr.  Dogget,  to  be  annually  contested  on  the 
first  of  August. — As  among  the  ancients,  games 
and  sports  were  celebrated  on  mournful  as  well 
as  joyful  events,  there  has  been  some  contro 
versy,  whether  our  loyal  comedian  meant  the 
compliment  to  the  setting  or  rising  monarch  of 
that  day;  but,  as  the  plate  has  a  horse  for  its 
device,  I  am  induced  to  impute  it  to  the  latter; 
and,  doubtless,  he  prudently  considered,  that, 
as  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  the 
living  horse  had,  at  least,  an  equal  title  to  the 
same  preference. 

V.  4-2.  Froze  all  my  blood,']  See  Virgil. 

Sedenim  gelidus  tardante  senecta 

Sanguis  hebet,   frigentque  effcetae    in   corpora 
vires. 

V.  50.  Fierce  Grettonitts  to  submit ;]  Gretton, 
'he  most  famous  Athleta  in  his  days,  over  whom 
our  hero  obtained  his  maiden  prize. 

V.  53.  Allewiuts  too,  &c.]  Vulgarly  known  by 
the  plebeian  name  of  Pipe.«s,which  a  learned  critic 
will  have  to  be  derived  from  the  art  and  mystery 
of  pipe- making,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  this  \:>yt 
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"Whose blows,  likebail,  flew rattlinground the  head 
Him  oft  the  ring  beheld  with  weeping  eyes, 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground.reluctant  yield  the  prize. 
Then  fell  tbeswain,  with  whom  none  e'er  could  vie 
Where  Harrow's  steeple  darts  into  the  sky. 
Next  the  bold  youth  a  bleeding  victim  lay, 
Whose  waving  curls  the  barber's  art  display.    60 
You  too  this  arm's  tremendous  prowess  know ; 
Rash  man,  to  make  this  arm  again  thy  foe!" 

This  said — the  heroes  for  the  fight  prepare, 
Brace  their  big  limbs,  and  brawny  bodies  bare. 
The  sturdy  sinews  all  aghast  behold, 
And  ample  shoulders  of  Atlean  mould  ; 
Like  Titan's  offspring,  who  'gainst  Heavens  trove, 
So  each,  though  mortal,seem'd  a  match  for  Jove. 
Now  round  the  ring  a  silent  honour  reigns, 
Speechless  each  tongue,  and   bloodless  all  their 
veins  ;  10 

Whon,  lo  !  the  champions  give  the  dreadful  sign, 
And  hand  in  hand  in  friendly  token  join  ; 
Those  iron  hands,  which  soon  upon  the  foe 
With  giant-force  must  deal  the  dreadful  blow. 
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A  description  of  the  battle ;  Slephenson  is  van 
quished;  the  manner  of  his  body  being  car 
ried  oft0  by  his  friends  j   Broughton   claims  the 
prize,  and  takes  his  final  leave  of  the  stage, 
FULL  in  the  centre  now  they  fix  in  form, 
Eye  meeting  eye,  and  arm  oppos'd  to  arm  ; 
With  wily  feints  each  other  now  provoke, 
And  cautious  meditate  th'  impending  stroke. 
Th'  impatient  youth,  inspir'd  by  hop'es  of  fame, 
First  sped  his  arm,  unfaithful  tn  its  aim ; 
The  wary  warrior,  watchful  of  his  foe, 
Bendsback,and  'scapes  the  death-designingblow; 
With  erring  glance  it  sounded  by  his  ear, 


And  whizzing,  spent  its  idle  force  in  air.  Id 

Then  quick  advancing  on  th'  unguarded  head, 

A  dreadful  show'r  of  thunderbolts  he  shed  : 

<\s  when  a  whirlwind,    from  some  cavern  broke, 

With  furious  blasts  assaults  the  monarch  oak. 

This  way  and  that  its  lofty  top  it  bends. 

tVnd   the  fierce  storm  the    crackling  branches 

rends  ; 

So  wav'd  the  head,  and  now  to  left  and  right 
Rebounding  flies,  and  crash'd  beneath  the  weight* 

Like  the  young  lion  wounded  by  a  dart, 
Whose  fury  kindles  at  the  galling  smart ;         2i 
The  hero  rousea  with  redoubled  rage, 
Flies  on  the  foe,  and  foams  upon  the  stage. 
Now  grappling,  both  in  close  contention  join. 
Legs  lock  in  legs,  and  arms  in  arms  entwine: 
They  sweat,  they  heave,  each  tugging  nerve  they 

strain ; 

Both,  fix'd  as  oaks,  their  sturdy  trunks  sustain. 
At  length  the  «hief  his  wily  art  display'd, 
1'ois'd  on  his  hip  the  hapless-  youth  he  laid  ; 
Aloft  in  air  his  quiv'ring  limbs  he  throw'3,  [load. 
Tiien  on  the  ground  down  dash'd  the  pond'ious 
So  some  vast  ruin  on  a  mountain's  brow,  31 

Which  tott' ring  hangs,  and  dreadfi  1  nods  below. 
When  the  fierce  tempest  the  foundation  rends, 
Whirl'd  though  the  air  with  horrid  crush  'des 
cends. 

Bold  and  undaunted  up  the  hero  rose, 
Fiercer  his  bosom  for  the  combat  glows ; 
Shame  stung  his  manly  heart,  and  fiery  rag« 
New  steel'd  each  nerve,  redoubled  war  to  wage. 
Swift  to  revenge  the  dire  disgrace  he  flies, 
Again  suspended  on  the  hip  he  lies  ;  40 

Dash'd  on  the  ground,  again  had  fatal  fell, 
Haply  the  barrfcr  caught  his  flying  heel ; 
There  fast  it  hung,  th'  imprison'd  head  gave  way. 
And  the  strong  arm  defrauded  of  its  prey. 
Vain  strove  the  chief  to  whirl  the  mountain  o'er  j 
It  slipt — he  headlong  rattles  on  the  floor. 


was  an  adept. — As  he  was  the  ddidnm  pugnacis 

generis,  our  author,  with  marvellous   judgment, 

represents  the  ring  weeping  at  his  defeat. 

V.  54-   Whose  blows,  like  hail,  &c.J  Virgil. 

'  .  — quam  multa  grand  ine  nimbi 

Culminibuscrepitant. 

V.  57.  Then  fell  the  swain,]  Jeoffrey  Birch, 
who,  in  several  encounters,  served  only  to  aug 
ment  the  number  of  our  hero's  triumphs. 

V.  59.  Next  (he  bold  yoiith~\  As  this  champion 
is  still  living,  and  even  disputes  the  palm  of  man 
hood  with  our  hero  himself,  I  shall  leave  him  to 
be  the  subject  of  immortality  in  some  future 
Gymnasiad,  should  the  superiority  of  his  prowess 
ever  justify  his  title  to  the  corona  pitgnea. 

V.  63.   77/«4-<nrf,&c,]  Virgil. 

Haec  fatus,   duplicem  ex    humeris  rejecit.  amic- 

tum  :  [tosque 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa  lacer- 

Exuit. 

V.  7,  8.  watchful  of  his  foe"} 

Sends  lack  and  'scapes  the  death-  >  Virgil. 
designing  blow  ;  ) 

• ^ille    ictum  venientem  a    vertice  velox 

Jprsevidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit. 


V.  10.  its  idle  force  in  air.~\  Virgil 

vires  in  ventum  effudit. 

V.  19-  Like  the  young  lion']  It  may  be  ob* 
served,  that  our  author  has  treated  the  reader 
but  with  one  simile  throughout  the  two  foregoing 
books  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  him  ample  amends, 
has  given  him  no  less  than  six  in  this.  Doubt 
less  this  was  in  imitation  of  Homer,  and  artfully 
intended  to  heighten  the  dignity  of  the  main 
action,  as  well  as  our  admiration,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  work. — Finis  coronal  opus* 

V.  24.  Arms  in  arms  entwine  ;]  Virgil. 
Immisc-entque    manus     tnanibus,    pugnamqne 

lacessunt. 

V.  35.  Bold  and  undaunted,  &c.]  Virgil. 
At  non  tardatus  casu,  neque  territus  heros, 
Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  &,  vim  suscitat  ira. 

Turn  pudor  incendit  vires- * 

V.  42.  Haply  the  barrier,  &c.]  Our  author, 
like  Homer  himself,  is  no  less  to  be  admired  in. 
the  character  of  an  historian  than  in  that  of  a 
poet :  we  see  him  here  faithfully  reciting  the 
most  minute  incidents  of  the  battle,  and  informing 
us,  that  the  youthful  hero,  being  on  the  lock, 
must  again  inevitably  have  come  to  the  ground, 
had  not  ins  heel  catched  the  bar;  and  that  his 
antagonist,  by  the  violence  of  his  straining,  slipt 
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Around  the  ring  loud  peals  of  thunder  rise, 
And  shouts  vxultant  echo  to  the  skies. 

Uplifted  now  inanimate  he  seems, 
Forth  from  his  nostrils  gush  the  purple  streams; 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  impotent  of  hand,       bl 
The  youth  heheld  his  rival  stagg'ring  stand  : 
But  he,  alas  !   had  feltth'  unnerving  blow, 
.And  gaz'dj  unable  to  assault  the  foe. 
As  when  two  monarchs  of  the  brindled  breed 
Dispute  the  proud  dominion  of  the  mead, 
They  fight,  they  foam,  then  weary'd  in  the  fray, 
Aloof  retreat,  and  low'ring  stand  at  bay ;    ' 
So  stood  the  heroes,  and  indignant  srlar'd, 
While  grim    with  blood  their  rueful  fronts  were 
smear'd ;  60 

Till  with  returning  strength  new  rage  returns, 
Again  their  arms  are  steel 'd,  again  each  bosom 

burns. 

Incessant  now  their  hollow  sides  they  pound, 
Loud  on  each    breast  the   bounding  bangs  re 
sound  ; 

Their  flying  fists  around  the  temples  glow, 
And  the  jaws  crackle  with  the  massy  blow. 
The  raging  combat  ev'ry  eye  appals,  [falls. 

Strokes  following  strokes,   and  falls  succeeding 
Kowdroop'd  the  youth,  yet,  urging  all  his  might, 
With  feeble  arm  still  vindicates  the  fight,         70 
Till  on  the  part  where  heav'd  the  panting  breath, 
A  fatal  blow  impress'd  the  seal  of  death. 
Down  dropt  the  hero,  welt'ring  in  his  gore, 
And  his  stretch'd  limbs  lay  quiv'ring  on  the  floor. 
So,  when  a  falcon  skims  the  airy  way, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  pounces  on  his  prey ; 
Dash 'don  the  earth  thefeather'd  victim  lies, 
Expands  its  feeble  wings,  and,  flutt'ring,  dies. 
His  faithful  friends  their  dying  hero  rear'd, 
O'er  his  broad    shoulders  dangling    hung  his 
head ;  80 

his  arm  over  his  head,  and  by  that  means  received 
the  fall  he   intended   the  enemy. — I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  as  a  commentator  to  say  thus 
much,  to  illustrate   the  meaning  of  our  author, 
which  might  seem  a  little  obscure  to  those  who 
fere  unacquainted  with  conflicts  of  this  kind. 
V.  48.  echo  to  the  skies,  &c.]  Virgil. 
It  clamor  coelo 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  our  author's 
frequent  allusions  to  Virgil  j  and  whether  he  in 
tended  them  as  translations  or  imitations  of  the 
Roman  poet,  must  give  us  pause:  but  as,  in  our 
modern  productions,  we  find  imitations  are  gene 
rally  nothing  more  than  bad  translations,  and 
translations  nothing  more  than  bad  imitations  ; 
it  would  equally,  I  suppose,  satisfy  the  gall  of 
the  critic,  should  these  unluckily  fall  within 
either  description. 

V.  63.  Incessant  now,  &c.]  Virgil. 
Hulta  viri  nequicquam  inter  sevulnera  jactant: 
Multa  cavo  lateri  ingeminant,  &  pectore  vastos 
Datit  sonitus,  erratque  aures  &  tempora  circum 
Crebra  manus :  duro  crepitant  sub  vulnere 
mate. 

V.  79.  His  faithful  friends]  Virgil. 
At  ilium  fidi  aequales,  genuaagra  trahentem, 
Jactantemque  utroque  caput,  crassumque  cruo- 

rem 

Ore  rejectantem,  mistosque  in  sanguine  denies, 
Ducunt  ad  naves. 


Dragging  its  limbs,  they  bear  the  body  forth, 
Mash'd  teeth    and  clotted  blood   came    issuing 
from  his  mouth. 

Thus  then  the  victor — "  O  celestial  pow'r! 
Who  gave  this  arm  to  boast  one  triumph  more  ; 
Now  grey  in  glory,  let  my  labours  cease, 
My  blood-stain'd  laurel  wed  the  branch  of  peace  ; 
Lur'd  by  the  lustre  of  the  golden  prize, 
No  more  in  combat  this  proud  crest  shall  rise; 
To  future  heroes  future  deeds  belong, 
Be  mine  the  theme  of  some  immortal  song."    90 

This  said — he  seiz'd   the  prize,    while  round 

the  ring, 
High  soar'd  applause  on  acclamation's  wing. 

V.  88.  No  more  in  combat,  &c.j  Virgil. 
•  i         .hie  victor  caestus,  artemque  repono. 


HONOUR: 

A    SATIRE,     1747. 

Primorespopuli  arripuitpopulumque  tributimj 
Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtutiatque  ejus  aniicis. 

HOR. 

"    T 

JUOAD,  load  the  pallet,  boy  !"  hark  !   Hogarth 

cries, 

"  Fast  as  I  paint,  fresh  swarms  of  fools  arise  ! 
Groups   rise  on  groups,  and  mock  the  pencil's 

pow'r, 

To  catch  each  new-blown  folly  of  the  hour." 
While  hum'rous  Hogarth   paints   each    folly 

dead, 

Shall  vice  triumphant  rear  its  hydra  head  ? 
At  satire's  sov'reign  nod  disdain  to  shrink  ? 
New  reams  of  paper,  and  fresh  floods  of  ink  \ 
On  then,  my  Muse  !    Herculean  labours  dare, 
And  wage  with  virtue's  foes  eternal  war ; 
Range  through  the  town  in  search  of  ev'ry  ill. 
And  cleanse  th' Augean  stable  with  thy  quill. 

"  But  what  avails  the  poignance  of  the  song, 
Since  all,"  you  cry,  "still  persevere  in  wrong. 
Would  courtly  crimes  to  JVJulgrave's1  muse  sub-> 

mit  ? 

Or  blush'd  the  monarch  though  a  Wilmot2  writ  ? 
Still  pandar  peons  disgrac'd  the  rooms  of  state, 
Still  Caesar's  bed  sustain'd  a  foreign  weight ; 
Slaves  worshipp'd  still  the  golden  calf  of  pow'r, 
And  bishops,  bowjng,  bless'd  the  scarlet  whore. 
Shall  then  thy  verse  the  guilty  great  reclaim, 
Though  fraught  with  Dryden's  heav'n  descended 

flame? 

Will  harpy  Heathcote,  from  his  mould'ring store, 
Drag  forth  one  cheering  drachma  10  the  poor  ? 
Or  Harrington,  unfaithful  to  the  seal, 
Throw  in  one  suffrage  for  the  public  weal  ? 
Pointless  all  satire,  and  misplac'd  its  aim, 
To  wound  the  bosom,  that'sobdur'd  to  shame: 
The  callous  heart  ne'er  feels  the  goad  wkhin  j 
Few  dread  the  censure,  who  can  dare  the  sin." 
Though  on  the  culprit's  cheek  no  blush  should 

glow, 
Still  let  me  mark  him  to  mankind  a  foe : 

1  Translator  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham. 
•  Earl  of  Rochester. 
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Strike  but  the  deer,  however  slight  the  wound, 
It  serves  at  least  to  drive  him  from  the  sound. 
Shall  reptile  sinners  frowning  justice  fear, 
And  pageant  titles  privilege  the  peer  ? 
So  falls  the  humbler  gam?  in  common  fields, 
While  the  branch'd  beast  the  royal  forest  shields 
On,  Satire,  then  !  pursue  thy  gen'rous  plan, 
And  wind  the  vice,  regardless  of  the  man. 
1'ouse,  rouse!  th'  ennobled  herd  for  public  spur 
And  hunt  them  through  the  covert  of  a  court 

Just  as  the  play'r  the  mimic  portrait  draws, 
All  claim  a  right  of  censure  or  applause  : 
What  guards  the  place-man  frorn  an  equal  fate, 
Who  mounts  but  actor  on  the  stage  of  state  ? 
Subject  alike  to  each  mafias  praise  and  blame, 
Each  critic  "voice  the  fiat  of  his  fame  ; 
Though  to  the  private  soine  respect  we  pny, 
All  public  characters  are  public  prey: 
Pelham  and  Garrick,  let  the.  verse  forbear 
What  sanctifies  the  treasurer  or  play'r. 

Great  in  her  laurel'd  sages  Athens  see, 
Free  flow'd  her  satire  while  her  sons  were  free  : 
Then  purpled  guilt  was  dragg'd  to  public  shame 
And  each  offence  sto'od  Fragrant  with  a  name ; 
Polluted  ermine  no  respect  could  win, 
No.hallow'd  lawn  could  sanctify  a  sin; 
*Till  tyrant  pow'r  usurp'd  a  lawless  rule  : 
Then  sacred  grew  the  titled  khave  and  fool ; 
Then  penal  statutes  aw'd  the  poignant  song, 
And  slaves  were  taught,  that  kings  could  do  no 

wrong. 

Goili  still  is  guilt,  tome,  in  slave  or  king, 
Fetter'd  in  cells,  or  garter'd  in  the  ring: 
And  yet  behold  how  various  the  reward, 
Wild  falls  a  felon,  Walpole'  mounts  a  lord  ! 
The  little  knave  the  law's  last  tribute  pays, 
While  crowns  around  the  great   one's   chariot 

blaze. 

Blaze  meteors,  blaze!    to  me  is  still  the  same 
The  cart  of  justice,  or  the  coach  of  shame. 

Say,  what's  nobility,  ye  gilded  train ! 
Does  nature  give  it,  or  can  guilt  sustain  ? 
Blooms  the  form  fairer,  if  the  birth  be  high  ? 
Or  takes  the  vital  stream  a  richer  dye; 
What !  though  a  long  patrician  line  ye  claim, 
Are  noble  souls  entaiPd  updn  a  name  ? 
Anstis  may  ermine  out  the  lordly  earth, 
Virtue's  the  herald  that  proclaims  its  worth. 

Hence  mark  the  radiance  of  a  Stanhope's  star, 
And  glow-worm  glitter  of  thine,  D***r: 
Ignoble  splendour !  that  but  shines  to  all, 
The  humble  badge  of  a  court  hospital. 
Let  lofty  L**r  wave  his  nodding  plume, 
Boast  all  the  blushing  honours  of  the  loom, 
Resplendent  bondage  no  regard  can  bring, 
Tis  Me'thuen's  heart  must  dignify  the  string. 

Vice  levels  all,  however  high  or  low  j 
And  all  the  difference  but  consists  in  show. 
Who  asks  an  alms,  or  supplicates  a  place, 
Alike  is  beggar,  though  in  rags  or  lace  : 
Alike  his  country's  scandal  and  its  curse, 
Who  vends  a  vote,  or  who  purloins  a  purse ; 
Thy  gamblers,  Bridewell,  and  St  James's  bites, 
The  rooks  of  Mordington's,and  sharks  at  White's. 

3  Though  the  perStfn  here  meant  has  indeed 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  yet,  as  h'e  has  left  thai 
of  justice  unsatisfied,  the  author  apprehends  that 
the  public  are  indisputably  crttrttcd to th'e  -assets 
«f  his  reputation. 


"  Why  will  you  urge,"  Eugenio  cries,  "your 

fate? 

Affords  the  town  no  sins  but  sins  of  state  ? 
Perches  vice  only  on  the  court's  high  hill  ? 
Or  yiekh  life's  vale  no  quarry  for  the  quill?" 
Manners,  like  fashiotis.still  from  courts  descend, 
And  what  the  great  begin,  the  vulgar  end. 
If  V.cioiiK  then  the  mode,  correct  it  here ; 
He  saves  the  peasant,  who  reforms  the  peer. 
What  Hounslow  knight  would  stray  from   ho 
nour's  path, 
If  guided  by  a  brother  of  the  Bath  ? 

Honour's  a  mistress  all  mankind  pursue ; 
Yet  most  mistake  the  false  one  for  the  true : 
F.ur'd  by  the  trapping*,  dazzled  by  the  paint, 
We  worship  oft  the  idol  for  the  saint. 
Courted  by  all,  by  few  the  fair  is  won  ; 
Those  lose  who  seek  her,  and  those  gain  who  shun  ; 
Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 
And  leaves  to  courts  the  garnish  of  her  drt 6s. 

The  million'd  merchant  seeks  her  in  his  gold ; 
In  schools  the  pedant,  and  in  camps  the  bold : 
The  courtier  views  her,  with  admiring  eyes. 
Flutter  in  ribbons,  or  in  titles  rise : 
Sir  Epicene  enjoys  her  in  his  plume : 
Mead,  in  the  teamed  wainscot  of  a  room : 
By  various  ways  all  woo  the  modest  maid ; 
Yet  lose  the  substance,  grasping  at  the  shade. 
Who,  •smiling,  sees  not  with    what  various 

strife 

Man  blindly  runs  the  giddy  maze  of  life  ? 
To  the  same  end  still  difPrent  means  employ*  j 
This  builds  a  church,  a  temple  that  destroys  j 
Both  anxious  to  obtain  a  deathless  name, 
Yet,  erring,  both  mistake  report  for  fame. 

Report,  though  vulture-like  the  name  it  bear, 
Drags  but  the  carrion  carcass  through  the  air ; 
While  fame,  Jove's  nobler  bird,  superior  flies, 
And,  soaring,  mounts  the  mortal  to  the  skies. 
So  Richard's*  name  to  distant  ages  borne, 
Unhappy  Richard  still  is  Britain's  scorn  : 
Be  Edward's  wafted  on  fame's  eagle  wing, 
Each  patriot  mourns  the  long-departed  kin*; 
Yet  thine,  O  Edward  !  shall  to  George's*  yield, 
And  Dettingen  eclipse  a  Cressy's  field. 

Through  life's  wild  ocean,  who  would  safely 

roam, 

And  bring  the  golden  fleece  of  glory  home, 
Must,  heedful,  shun  the  barking  Scylla's  roar, 
And  fell  Charybdis'  all-devouring  shore  j 
iVith  steady  helm  an  equal  course  support, 
Twixt  faction's  rocks,  and  quicksandsof  a  court  j 
Jy  virtue's  beacon  still  direct  his  aim, 
Through  honour's  channel,  to  the  port  of  fame. 

Yet,  Ofi  tliis  sea,  how  all  mankind  are  tost ! 
'(A-  onethat'ssav'd,  what  multitudes  are  lost  ! 
Misguided  by  ambition's  treach'rous  light, 
'hrough  want -of  skill,  few    make  the  harbour 

right. 
Hence  mark  what  wrecks  of  virtue,  friendship, 

fame, 

'or  four  dead  letters  added  to  a  name  7 
Vhence  dwefts  such  Syren  music  in  a  word, 

sounds  not  Tfrutus  noble  as  my  lord  ? 
Tiotigh  crowrrets,  Pult'ney,  blazon  on  thy  platt^ 
Vdds  the  base  mark  one  scruple  to  its  weight? 
'hough   sounds  patrician    swell  thy  name,    O 
tretches  one  acre  thy  plebeian  lands  ?  [Sandys ! 

4  Richard  tltc  Second.     *  George  the  Second. 
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Say,  the  proud  title  meant  to  plume  the  son, 
Why  gain  by  guilt,  what  virtue  might  have  won  ? 
Vain  shall  the  son  his  herald  honours  trace, 
Whose  parent  peer  's  but  patriot  in  disgrace. 

Vain,  on  the  solemn  head  of  hoary  age, 
Totters  the  mitre,  if  ambition's  rage 
To  mammon  pow'r  the  hallow'd  heart  "incline, 
And  titles  only  mark  the  priest  divine. 
Blest  race  !  to  whom  the  golden  age  remains, 
Ease  without  care,  and  plenty  without  pains : 
Por  you  the  earth  unlaboured  treasure  yields, 
And  the  rich  sheaves  spontaneous   crown    the 

fields; 

No  toilsome  dews  pollute  the  rev'rend  brow, 
Each  holy  hand  unharden'd  by  the  plo.ngh  ; 
Still  burst  the  sacred  garners  with  their  store, 
And  flails,  unceasing,  thunder  on  the  floor. 

O  bounteous  Heav'n  !  yet  Heav.'n  how  seldom^ 

shares 

Thetitheful  tribute  of  the  prelate's  pray'rs  ! 
Lost  to  the  stall,  in  senates  still  they  nod, 
And  all  the  monarch  steals  them  from  the  God  : 
Thy  praises,  Brunswic  k,  every  breast  inspire, 
The  throne  their  altar,  and  the  court  their  choir ; 
Here  earliest  incense  they  devoutly  bring, 
Here  everlasting  hallelujah's  sing: 
Thou  !  only  thou  !  almighty  to — translate, 
Thou  their  great  golden  deity  of  state.  .    ^ 

Who  seeks  on  merit's  stock  to  graft  success, 
In  vain  invokes  the  ray  of  pow'r  to  bless  ; 
The  stem,  too  stubborn  for  'he  courtly  soil, 
With  barren  branches  mocks  the  virtuous  toil. 
More  pliant  plants  the  royal  regions  suit, 
Where  knowledge  still  is  held  forbidden  fruit  ; 
'Tis  these  alone  the  kindly  nurture  share, 
And  all  Hesperia's  golden  treasures  bear. 

Let  folly  still  be  fortune's  fondling  heir, 
And  science  meet  a  step-dame  in  the  fair. 
Let  courts,  like  fortune,  disinherit  sense, 
And  take  the  idiot  charge  from  Providence. 
The  idiot  head  the  cap  and  bells  may.  fit, 
But  how  disguise  a  Lyttelton  and  Pitt  ! 

O  !   once-lov'd  youths !   Britannia's  blooming 

hope, 

Fair  freedom's  twins,and  once  the  themeof  Pope; 
What  wond'ring  senates  on  your  accents  hung, 
Ere  flatt'ry's  poison  chill'dthe  patriot  tongue  ! 
Rome's  sacred  thunder  awes  no  more  the  ear  ; 
But  Pelham  smiles,  who  trembled  once  to  hear. 
Say,  whence  this  change  ?  less  galling  is  the 

chain,  , 

Though  WalpoSe,  Carteret,  or  a  Pelham  reign  ? 
If  senates  still  the  pois'nous  bane  imbibe, 
And  every  palm, grows  callous  with  the  bribe; 
If  sev'n  long  years  mature  the  venal  voice, 
While    freedom    mourns    her    long-defrauded 

choice ; 

If  justice  waves  o'er  fraud  a  lenient  hand, 
And  the  red  locust  rages  through  the  land. 

Sunk  in  these  bonds,  to  Britain  what  avails, 
Who  wields  her  sword,  or  balances  her  scales? 
Veer  round  the  compass,  change  to  change  sue- 
By  every  son  the  mother  now  must  bleed  :[ceed, 
Vain  all  her  hosts,  on  foreign  shores  array'd, 
Though  lost  by  Wentworth.orpreserv'dby  Wade. 
Pleets,  once  which  spread  through  distant  worlds 

her  name  ! 
Now  ride  inglorious  trophies  of  her  shame6 ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  ever-memorable  no-fight  in 


While  fading  laurels  shade  her  droopicg  bend 
And  mark  her  Burleighs,  Blakes,  and  Marlbro's 

dead  ! 

Such  were  thy  sons,  O  happy  isle  !  of  old, 
In  counsel  prudent,  and  in  action  bold : 
Now  view  a  Pelham  puzzling  o'er  thy  fate, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  a  perplex'd  debate ; 
And  sage  Newcastle,  with  fraternal  skill, 
Guard  the  nice  conduct  of  a  nation's  quill: 
See  truncheons  trembling  in  the  coward  hand, 
Though  bold  rebellion  half  subdue  the  land  ; 
While  ocean's  god,  indignant,  wrests  again 
The  long-deputed  trident  of  the  main?. 

Sleep  our  last  heroes  in  the  silent  tomb  ? 
Why  springs  no  future  worthies  from  the  womb! 
Not  nature  sure,  since  nature's  still  the  same, 
But  education  bars  the  road  to  fame. 
Who  hopes  for  wisdom's  crop,  must  till  the  soul, 
And  virtue's  early  lesson  should  control : 
To  the  young  breast  who  valour  would  impart, 
Must  plant  it  by  example  in  the  heart. 

Ere  Britain  fell  to  mimic  modes  a  prey, 
And  took  the  foreign  polish  of  our  day, 
Train'd  to  the  martial  labours  of  the  field, 
Our  youth  were  taught  the  massy  spear  to  wield; 
In  halcyon  peace,  beneath  whose  downy  wings 
The  merchant  smiles,  andlab'ring  peasant  sings, 
With  civil  arts  to  guard  their  country's  cause, 
Direct  her  counsels,  and  defend  her  laws : 
Hence  a  long  race  of  ancient  worthies  rose, 
Adorn'dthe  land,  and  triumph'd  o'er  our  foes. 
Ye  sacred  shades  !  who  through  th'  Elysia» 

grove, 

With  Rome's fam'dchiefs,and  Grecian  sages  rove, 
Blush  to  behold  what  arts  your  offspring  grace  ! 
Each  fopling  heir  now  marks  l,is  sire's  disgrace  ; 
An  embrio  breed  !  of  such  a  doubtful  frame, 
You  scarce  could  know  the  sex  but  by  the  name  : 
Fraught  with  the  native  follies  of  his  home, 
Torn  from  the  nurse,  the  babe  of  mirth  must 

roam; 

Through  foreign  climes  exotic  vice  explore, 
And  cull  each  weed,  regardless  of  the  flow'r, 
Proud  of  thy  spoils,  O  Italy  and  France ! 
The  soft  enervate  strain,  and  cap'ring  dance  : 
From  Sequan's  streams,  and  winding  hanks  of  Po, 
He  comes,  ye  gods  '  an  all-accomplisli'd  beau ! 
Unhumaniz'd  in  dress,  with  cheeks  so  wan ! 
He  mocks  God's  image  in  the  mimic  man  ; 
Great  judge  of  arts!  o'er  toilettes  now  presides. 
Corrects  our  fashions,  or  an  opera  guides ; 
From  tyrant  Handel  rends  th' imperial  bay, 
And  guards  the  Magna  Charta  of — Sol-fa. 

Sick  of  a  land  where  virtue  dwellsno  more, 
See  Liberty  prepar'd.jto  qnit  our  shore ! 
Pruning  her  pinions,  on  yon  beacon'd  height 
The  goddess  stands,  and  meditates  her  flight; 
Now  spreads  her  wings,  unwilling  yet  to  fly, 
Again  o'er  Britain  casts  a  pitying  eye  j 

the  Mediterranean :  as  the  nation  was  unluckily 
the  only  victim  on  that  occasion,  the  lenity  of 
our  aquarian  judicature  has,  I  think,  evidently 
proved,  that  a  court-martial  and  a  martial-court 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms. 

7  The  reader  will  readily  conclude  these  lines 
were  written  before'our  worthy  admirals  Anson 
and  Warren  had  so  eminently  distinguished, 
themselveb  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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T/iatli  to  depart,  methinks  I  hear  her  say, 
'•'  Why  urge  me  thus,  ungrateful  isle,  away'. 
For  you,  t  left  Achaia's  happy  plains, 
For  you  res'ign'd  my  Romans  to  their  chains; 
H*:re  fondly  fix'd  niy  last  lov'd  favourite  seat, 
And  'midst  the  mighty  nations  made  thee  great: 
Why  urge  me  then,  ungrateful  isle,  away ! " 
Again  she,  sighing,  says,  or  seems  to  say. 

O  Stanhope8!   skill'd  in  ev'ry  moving  art, 
That  charms  the  ear,  or  captivates  the  heart ! 
T>e  your's  the  task,  the  goddess  to  retain, 
And  call  her  parent  virtue  back  again ; 
Improve  yo.'r  pow'r  a  sinking  land  to  save, 
And  vindicate  the  servant  from  the  slave  : 
O  !  teach  the  vassal  courtier  how  to  share 
The  royal  favour  witli  the  public  pray'r : 
Like  Latium's  genius  9  stem  thy  country's  doom, 
And,  though  a  Caesar  smile,  remember  Rome ; 
With  all  the  patriot  dignify  the  place, 
Antl  prove  at   least  one  statesman  may  have 
grace. 

*  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  9  Brutus. 


EPISTLE 

TO  DOCTOR  THOMSON,  1755. 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus,  quam  corpore 

toto, 

N'l  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum, 
Fidis  offendar  medicis. — — —  HOR. 


PREFACE. 

THE  reader  will  perceive,  from  two  or  three 
passages  in  the  following  epistle,  that  it  was 
written  some  time  since  ;  nor  indeed  would  the 
whole  of  it  have  now  been  thought  interesting 
enough  to  the  public,  to  have  passed  the  press, 
had  not  the  physical  persecution,  carried  on 
against  the  gentleman*  to  whom  it  it  is  address 
ed,  provoked  the  publication.  When  a  body  of 
men,  too  proud  to  own  their  errours,  and  too  pru 
dent  to  part  with  their  fees,  shall  (with  their 
legions  of  understrappers)  enter  into  a  conspi 
racy  against  a  brother  practitioner,  only  for  ho 
nestly  endeavouring  to  moderate  the  one,  and 
rectify  the  other ;  such  a  body,  our  author  ap 
prehends,  becomes  a  justifiable  object  of  satire  ; 
and  only  wishes  his  pen  had,  on  this  occasion,  a 
like  killing  efficacy  with  theirs. 


WHY  do  you  ask,  c<  that  in  this  courtly  dance, 
Of  in  and  out,  it  ne'er  was  yet  my  chance, 
To  bask  beneath  a  statesman's  fost'ring  smile, 
And  share  the  plunder  of  the  public  spoil  ? " 

E'er  wants  my  table  the  health-chearing  meal, 
With  Banstead  mutton crown'd, or  Essex  veal? 

l  Dr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  physicians  to 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  in  that  disorder 
which  ended  his  life.  Upun  that  occasion,  the 
doctor  differed  from  all  the  physicians  that  at 
tended  his  highness,  which  brought  upon  him 
their  most  virulent  rage  and  indignation ;  for  the 


Smokes  not  from  Lincoln  meads  the  stately  loin, 
Or  rosy  gammon  of  Hantonian  swine  ? 
From  D.irkin's  roosts  thefeather'd  victims  bleed, 
And  Thames  still  wafts  me  ocean's  scaly  breed. 
Though  Gallia's  vines  their  costly  juice  deny, 
Still  Tajo's  2  banks  the  jocund  glass  supply; 
Still  distant  worlds  nectareous  treasures  roll, 
And  either  India  sparkles  in  my  bowl ; 
Or  Devon's  boughs,  or  Dorset's  bearded  fields, 
To  Britain's  arms  a  British  beverage  yields. 
Rich  in   these  gifts,  why  should  I  wish  for 

more  ? 

Why  barter  conscience  for  superfluous  store? 
Or  haunt  the  levee  of  a  purse-proud  peer, 
To  rob  poor  Fielding  of  the  curule  chairS  ? 
Let  the  lean  bard,  whose  belly,  void  of  bread, 
Puffs  up  pierian  vapours  to  his  head, 
In  birth-day  odes  his  flimsy  fustian  vent, 
And  torture  truth  into  a  compliment; 
Wear  out  the  knocker  of  a  great  man's  door, 
Be  pimp  and  poet,  furnish  rhyme  or  whore  j 
Or  fetch  and  carry  for  some  foolish  lord, 
To  sneak — a  sitting  footman  at  his  board. 

If  such  the  arts  that  captivate  the  great, 

Be  your?,  ye  bards  !  the  sun-shine  of  a  state ; 

For  place  or  pension  prostitute  each  line  ; 

Make  gods  of  kings,  and  ministers  divine; 

Swear  St.  John's  self  could  neither   read  nor 
write, 

And  Cumberland  *  oul.-bravoes  Mars  in  fight ; 

Call  Dorset  patriot,  Willes*  a  legal  tool, 

Horace  6  a  wit,  and  Dodington  a  fool. 

prince  dying,  the  world  was  inclined  to  favour 
doctor  Thompson's  recommendations.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  P.  Whitehead,  and 
a  favourite  with  him  at  .the  prince's-court.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character;  but  learned, 
singular,  and  ingenious. 

2  The  Tagus — a  principal  river  of  Portugal, 
famous  for  golden  sandsv 

Qua  Tagus  auriferis  pallet  turbatus  arenis. 
SiL  xvi.  559. 

3  It  is  reported,  that   during  the  time  Mr. 
Addison  was  secretary  of  state,   when  his  old 
friend  and  ally  Ambrose  Phillips  applied  to  him 
for  some  preferment,  the  great  man  very  coolly 
answered,  that    "  he   thought  he  had   already 
provided  for  him,  by  making  him  justice  for 
Westminster."    To  which  the  bard,  with  some 
indignation,    replied,    "  though  poetry  was  a 
trade  he  could  not  live  by,  yet  he  scorned  to  owe 
his  subsistence  to  another,    which  he  ought  not 
to  live  by." — However  great  men,  in  our  days, 
may  practise  the  secretary's  prudence,  certain 
it  is,  the  person  here  pointed  at  was  very  far 
from  making  a  precedent  of  his  brother  poet's 
principles. 

4  It  is  apprehended,  our  modern  campaign* 
cannot  fail  of  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  piv  - 
per  supply  for  this  passage. 

s  Lord  high  admiral  Willes — a  title,  by 
which  this  excellent  chief  magistrate  is  often  dis 
tinguished  among  our  marine,  for  his  spirited 
vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  flay, 
and  rectifying  the  martial  mistakes  of  some  late 
naval  tribunals. 

6  A  certain  modern  of  that  name,  wliose  sol« 
pretension  to  this  character  (except  a  little  arch 
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Such  be  your  venal  task;  whilst,  blest  with  case, 
•*Tis  mine,  to  scribble  when,  and  what  I  please. 

"Hold!  what  you  please  ?"  (sir  Dudley  cries) 

"  my  friend, 

Say,  must  my  labours  never,  never  end  ? 
Still  dooin'd  'gainst  wicked  wit  my  pen  to  draw, 
Correct  each  bard  by  critic  rules  of  law  ; 
'Twixt  guilt  and  shame  the  legal  buckler  place, 
And  guard ,each  courtly  culprit  from  disgrace  ? 
Hard  task  !  should  future  jurymen  inherit 
The  city-twelve's  self-judging  British  spirit. 7" 

While  you,  my  Thompson  !  spite  of  mcd'oine 

save, 

Mark  how  the  college  peoples  ever}'  grave  ! 
See  Mead  transfer  estates  from  sire  to  son, 
And  **  bar  succession  to  a  throne8! 
See  Shaw  scarce  leave  the  passing-bell  a  fee, 
And  N**'s  set  the  captive  husband  free ! 
Though  widow'd  Julia  giggles  in  her  weed, 
Yet  who  arraigns  the  doctor  for  the  deed  ? 
O'er  life  and  death  al]  absolute  his  will, 
Right  the  prescription,  whether  cure  or  kill. 

Not  so, — whose  practice  is  the  mind's  dis 
ease; 

His  potion  must  not  only  cure,  but  please  : 
Apply  the  caustic  to  the  cajlous  heart, 
Undone's  the  doctor,  if  the  patient  smart ; 
Superior  pow'rs  his  mental  hill  control, 
And  law  corrects  the  physic  of  the  soul'. 

buffoonery)  consists  in  a  truly  poetical  negli 
gence  of  his  person. 

7  Alluding  to  the  constitutional  verdict  given 
on  the  trial   of  WiHiam  Owen,   for  publishing 
«'  The  Gase  of  the  honourable  Alexander  Murray , 
esq. ' ' — a  pamphlet  written  by  P.  Whitehead. 

8  This  line  furnishes  a  melancholy  memento 
of  the  most  fatal  catastrophe  that  perhaps  ever 
befel  this  nation.     Among  the  various  tributary 
verses  which  flowed  on  that  occasion,  our  author 
wrote  the  following ;  and  which  he  here  takes 
the  liberty  to  insert,  being  willing  to  seize  every 
opportunity,  to  perpetuate  his  sense  of  our  pub 
lic  loss,  in  the  death  of  that  truly  patriot  prince, 
Frederick. 

When  Jove,  late  revolving  the  state  of  mankind' 
'Mong  Britons  no  traces  of  virtue  could  find, 
O'er  the  island,  indignant,  he  stretch'd  forth  his 

rod; 
Earth  trembled,  and  Ocean  acknowledged   the 

God.* 

Still  provok'd  by  our  crimes,  Heav'n's  ven 
geance  to  show,  [blow : 
Ammon,  grasping  his  bolts,  aim'd  at  Britain  the 
But  pausing — more  dreadful,  his  wrath  to  evince, 
Threw  the  thunder  aside,  and  sent  fate  for   the 
prince, 

9  A  like  correction,  with  regard  to  the  physic 
of  the  body,  might  prove  no  bad  security  for 
the  life  and  property  of  the  patient,  as  the  fa 
culty  are  at  present  accountable  to  no  other 
power  but  that  of  Heaven,  for  the  rectitude  of 
Their  conduct — And  perhaps  no  civilized  nation 
can  afford  such  an  instance  of  physical  anarchy 
as  ours,  where  the  surgeon  is  permitted  to  usurp 

Alluding  to  the  prece;diffg  earthcjualtes,  in 


1750, 


Shall  Galen's  sons  with  privilege  destroy, 
And  I  not  one  sound  alt'rative  employ, 
To  drive  the  rack  distemper  from  within? 
Or  is  roan's  life  less  precious  than  his  sin  ? 

With  pjibied   liand   should  justice    hold  the 

scale, 

And  o'er  a  judge  court-complaisance  prevail, 
Satire's  strong  dose  the  malady  requires  : 
I  write — when,  Jo  !  the  bench  indignant  fires ; 
Each  hoary  head  erects  its  load  of  hair  ; 
Their  furs  all  bristle,    and  their  eye-balls  glare  ; 
In  rage  they  roar,  "  With  rev'rend  ermine  sport ! 
Seize!   seize  him,  tipstaff! — 'Tis  contempt  of 

court." 

Led  by  the  meteor  of  a  mitre's  ray, 
If  Sion's  sons  through  paths  unhallow'd  stray, 
For  courtly  rites  neglect  each  rubric  rule, 
Quit  all  the  saint,  and  truckle  all  the  tool; 
Their  maker  only  in  the  monarch  see, 
Nor  e'er  omit,  at  Brunswick's  name,  the  knee  ; 
To  cur,e  this  loyal  lethargy  of  grace, 
And  rouse  to  Heav'n  again  its  recreant  race, 
Say  !  should  the  Muse,  with  one  irrev'rcnd  line, 
Probe  but  the  mortal  part  of  the  divine ; 
'Tis  blasphemy,  by  ev'ry  priest  decreed  ! 
No  benefit  of  clergy  may  I  plead ; 
With  every  canon  pointed  at  my  head, 
Alive  I'm  censur'd,  and  I'm  damn'd  when  dead* 

Lawyer  and  priest,  like  doctors,  still  agree; 
'Tis  theirs  to  give  advice ;  'tis  ours,  the  fee : 
To  them  alone  all  earthly  rule  is  giv'n, 
Diploma'd  from  St.  James's,  and  from  Heav'n. 

Yet  ills  there  are,  nor  bench,  nor  pulpit  reacbj 
In  vain  may  Ryder  charge,  or/Sherlock  preach  , 
For  law  too  mighty,  and  too  proud  for  grace, 
Lurk  in  the  star,  or  lord  it  in  a  place  ; 
Brood  in  the  sacred  circle  of  a  crown, 
While   fashion  wafts  their  poison  through    tlje 

town  : 

Hence  o'er  each  village  the  contagion  wings, 
And  peasants  catch  the  maladies  of  kings. 

When  purpled  vice  shall  humble  justice  awe, 
And  fashion  make  it  current,  spite  of  Jaw  ; 
What  sovereign  med'cine  can  its  course  reclaim* 
What,  but  the  poet's  panacea — shame  ! 
Thus  wit's  great  Esculapius  :oonce  prevail'd. 
And  satire liiumph'd,  where  the  fasces  fail'd  : 
No  consul's  wreath  could  lurking  folly  hide,        ' 
No  vestal  looks  secure  the  guilty  bride:      [guise, 
The  poignant  verse  pierc'd  through  each  fair  dis- 
And  made  Rome's  matrons  modest,   statesmen 

wise. 
Search  all  your  statutes,  sergeant !  where's  th« 

halm 

Can  cure  the  itching  of  a  courtier's  palm  ? 
Where  the  chaste  canon,  say,  thouhallow'd  sage, 
The  virgin's  glowing  wishes  can  assuage  ? 
Let  but  the  star  his  longing  lordship  see, 
What  pow'r  can  set  the  captive  conscience  free  ? 
Hang  hut  the  sparkling  pendant  at  her  ears, 
What  trembling  maid  the  gen'rous  lover  fears  ? 

the  province  cf  -the  physician,  and  the  apothe 
cary  plumes  himself  in  the  perriwig  and  plunder 
of  botli  professions. — In  a  public  spirited  endea 
vour  to  cute  this  anarchy,  and  restore  a  propei 
discipline  in  practice,  consists  a  Thompson's  em,- 
piricism. — Hinc  ilia;  la 
"°  Horatius  Flaccus. 
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When    lawless    passion    seiz'd    th'    imperial 

(lame11, 

Tjfothels  '2  were  or.'y  found,  toquenchthe  flame  ; 
No  routs,  or  balls,  the  kind  convenience  gave, 
To  lose  IHT  virtue,  yet  her  honour  save. 
In  Cupid's  rites,  now,  soimprov'd  our  skill, 
Mode  find  the  means,  when  nature  finds  the  will. 
Kaon  rev' rend  relict  keeps  a  private  pack, 
And  sturdy  stallion  with  Atlean  hack; 
Where  British  dames  to  rnystic  rites  repair, 
Nor  fail  to  meet  a  lurking  Clodio  there ; 
In  amorous  stealths  defraud  the  pnhlic  stews, 
And  rob  the  Drury  vestal  of  her  dues  ;      [gown, 
Who  hapless  mourns  her  last,    long-mortgag'd 
While  Douglass  13  damns  the   drums  of   lady 
Brown. 

By  names  celestial,  mortal  females  call ; 
Angels  they  are,  but  angels  in  their  fall. 
One  royal  phenix  14  yet  redeems  the  race, 
And  proves,  in  Britain,  beauty  may  have  grace. 
Vain  shall  the  Muse  the  various  symptoms  find, 
When  every  doctor  's  of  a  diff'rent  mind. 
In  **'s  palm,  be  foul  corruption  found, 
Each  court-empiric  holds,  his  grace  is  sound  ; 
In  Sackville's  15  breast  let  public  spirit  reign, 
Blisters  !   (they  cry)  the  cause  is  in  his  brain  ; 
So,  Talbot's  want  of  place  is  want  of  sense, 
And    Dashwood's   1(i  stubborn  virtue,  downright 
insolence. 

When  ills  are  thusjust  what  the  doctors  please, 
And  the  soul's  health  is  held  the  mind's  disease  j 
Not  all  thy  art,  O  Horace  !  had  prevail 'd  ; 
Here,  all  thy  Roman  recipes  17  had  fail'd. 

Had  fate  to  Flaccus  but  our  days  decreed., 
What  Pollio  would  admire  ?   what  Caesar  read  ? 
Great  Mare's  is  serf  had  dy'd  an  humble  swain, 
And  Terence  sought  a  Laclius  now  in  vain. 
Science  no  more  employs  the  courtier's  care, 
No  muse's  voice  can   charm  Northumberland's 

ear. 

The  solid  vote  aerial  verse  outweighs, 
And  wins  all  courtly  favour  from  the  bays  ; 
Hence  flow  alone  the  sacred  gifts  of  kings, 
Staves,  truncheons,   feathers,  mitres,  stars,  and 
strings. 

Hence  cradles,  see!    with  lisping  statesmen 

spawn, 

And  infant  limbs  beswaddled  in  the  lawn ; 
While  honest  Boyle  )y,  too  impotent  for  place, 
Sots,  in  meridian  glory  of  disgrace  : 
Nor  all  the  patriot  music  of  Malone 
Can  charm  a  court,  like  Sackville,  or  like  Stone; 
Blest  twins  of  state  !  whom   love  andpow'r  con 
join, 
Like  Leda's  offspring,  made  by  Jove  divine ; 

1!Pompeia,  consort  to  Julius  Ca?sar,  whom 
theyoung  Claudius  took  an  opportunity  of  seduc 
ing  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

12  Intravit  calidum  veteri  centone  lupanar. 

Juv. 

13  An  infamous,  famous  hntvd. 

14  Princess   of  Wales,  mother  of  his  present 
majesty  (JeorgellF. 

15  See  a  proposal  for  a  militia,    published  by 
lord  Middlesex. 

16  Sir   Francis  Dashxvood,  afterwards  lord  Lc 
Bespenscr,  the  patron  and  protector  of  our  author. 

17 . Satires.          l*  Virgil.      19  Lord  Orrery. 


Fix'd  in  Hibernia's  hemisphere  to  rule, 
And  shed  your  influence  o'er  each  knave  and 
fool  20. 

Whilst  the  sad  summons  of  a  mortar's  knell 
The  rival  deeds  of  each  diploma  tell ; 
And  death's  increasing  muster-rolls  declare, 
That  health  and  Thompson  are  no  longcc  here  ; 
How  shall  the  Muse  this  salutation  send  ? 
What   place    enjoys    thee  ?  or    what    happier 

friend  ? 

Say,  if  in  Eastbury's  21  majestic  towers, 
Or  wrapt  in  Ashley's  *2  amaranttne  bowers. 
By  friendship  favour'd,  and  unaw'd  by  state, 
You  barter  science  with  the  wise  and  great : 
O'er  Pelham's  politics  in  judgment  sjt, 
Reform  the  laws  of  nations,  or  of  wit ; 
With  attic  zest  enrich  the  social  bowl, 
Crack  joke  on  joke,  and  mingle  soul  with  soul  $ 
On  laughter's  wanton  wing  now  frolic  sport, 
Nor  envy  Fox  '3  the  closet  of  a  court. 

Lost  in  this  darling  luxury  of  ease, 
Alike  regardless  both  of  fame  and  fees, 
"Let  Shaw"  (you  cry)  "  o'er  physic  sov'  reign 
Or  W**  boast  his  hecatombs  of  slain  :       [reign, 
Be  mine,  to  stay  some  friend's  departing  breath. 
And  Child's  24  may  take  the  drudgery  of  death.*' 

Yet,  Thompson  !  say  (whose  gift  it  is  to  save. 
Make  sickness  suiile,  and  rescue  from  the  grave) 
Say,  to  what  end  this  healing  pow'r  was  meant? 
Nor  hide  the  talent,  which  by  Heav'n  is  lent. 
Though  envy  all  her  hissing  serpents  rinse, 
And  join  with  harpy  fraud  to  blast  thy  bays : 
Shall  wan  disease  in  vain  demand  thy  skill, 
While  health  but  waits  the  summons   of  your 

quill  ? 

Shall  Egypt's  plague  **  the  virgin  cheek  invade,- 
And  beauty's  wreck  aot  win  thee  to  its  aid  ? 
O  !  stretch  a  saving  hand,  and  let  the  fair 
Owe  all  her  future  triumphs  to  thy  care  : 
Resume  the  pen  !   and  be  thyself,  onoe  more, 
What  Ratcliff,    Friend,    and    Syd'nham    we«- 
before 

Yet,  when  reviving  patients  set  you  free, 
Lot  Vaughan  26  yield  one  social  hour  to  lae. 

20  As  our  author  lamented  the  occasion  of  these- 
lines,  so  no  one  more  sincerely  rejoices  to  find, 
that  the  beam  of  public  spirit  is  likely -to  dispel 
the  clouds  which  had  interposed  between  loyal 
ty  and  patriotism—A  new  political  star  in  our 
days,  and  which  some  more  eastern  magi  would 
'do  well  to  follow. 

21  A  seat  belonging  to  the  right  hon.  George 
Dodington. 

22  Another,  belonging  to  lord  Middlesex. 

23  Lord  Holland. 

24  A  coffee-house  noted  for  the  resort  of  our 
modern  Esculapics,  where  they   ply  for  these 
patients    the  apothecary  is  pleased  to    consign 
over  to  them  ;  and  where  another  appendage  to 
physic    (called  the  undertakers)   never  fails   to 
attend  the  physical  levee,  in  order  to  receive  the 
lucrative  new^  of  their  joint  endeavours. 

25  The  small  pox,  said  to  have  first  appeared  at 
Alexandria.     See  the  doctor's   treatise  on  this 
distemper. 

se  Owen  Evan  Vaughan,  esq ;  of  Boilidi -is 
castle;  a  gentleman,  in  whose  friendship  the 
doctor  and  our  author  more  particularly 
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Come  then,  iriy   friend  !  if  friendship's  name 

can  woo, 

Come!  bring  me  all  I  want,  that  all  in  you. 
If  rural  scenes  liave  still  the  pow'r  to  please, 
Plocks,  vallies.  hills,  streams,  villas,  cots,  and 

trees  j 

Here  sAl  in  one  harmonious  prospect  blend, 
And  landscapes    rise,  scarce  Lambert's  "~  art 
can  mend. 

Thames,  made  immortal  by    her  Denhim's 
strains,  fpla:ns  ; 

Meand 'ring  glides  through  Twick'nham's  flow'ry 
While  royal  Richmond's  cloud-aspiring  wood 
Pours  all  its  pendent  pomp  upon  the  flood. 
By  Rome's  proud  dames  let  storied  Tiber  flow, 
And  all  Palladio  grace  the  banks  of  Po  ; 
Here  nature's  charms  in  purer  lustre  rise, 
Kbr  seek  from  wanton  art  her  vain  supplies. 

Lo!  Windsor,  rev 'rend  in  a  length  of  years, 
Like  Cybele,  her  tow'r-crown'd  summit  rears; 
And  Hampton's  turrets,  with  majestic  pride, 
Reflect  their  glories  in  the  passing  tide  : 
There  British  Henries  gave  to  Callia  law ; 
Here  bloom'd  the  laurels  of  a  great  Nassau  -8. 
O !  could   these  scenes  one  monarch  more  but 

please  r 

No  frozen  climates,  no  tempestuous  seasv 
For  Brunswick's  weal  alarming  fears  shall  bring, 
Nor  Britain  envy  meaner  courts  her  king.    [  see, 

Here  Campbell's  ^varied  shades  with  wonder 
like  Heaven's  own  Eden,  stor'd  with  every  tree  ; 
Each  plant  with  plant  in  verdant  glory  vies  ; 
High-tow'ring  pines,  like  Titans,  scale  the  skies  ; 
And  Lebanon's  rich  groves  on  Hounslow's  deserts 
rise. 

But  chief — with  awful  step,  O  !  let  us  stray, 
Where  Britain's  Orpheus  tun'd  his  sacred  lay, 
Whose  grove  enchanted  from  his  numbers  grew, 
And  proves,  what  once  was  fabled,  nnw  is  true. 
Here  oft  the  bard  with  Arbuthnot  retir'd  ; 
Here  flow'd  the  verse  his  healing  art  jnspir'd30 ; 
Alike  thy  merit   like  thy  fame  should  rise, 
Could  friendship  give,  what  feeble  art  denies : 
Though  Pope's  immortal  verse  the  gods  refuse, 
Accept  this  ofPring  from  an  humbler  Muse. 
Weak  though  her  flight,  yet    honest  still  her 

strain, 

And  what  no  minister  could  ever  gain  ; 
Fleas'd  if  the  grateful  tribute  of  her  song, 
Thy  merit,  'ITiompson  \  shall  one  day  prolong. 

In  marshal'd  slaves  let  hungry  princes  trade, 
And  Britain's  bullion  bribe  their  venal  aid31  ; 
Let  brave  Boscawen  trophied  honours  gain, 
And  Anson  wield  the  trident  of  the  main. 
Safe,  in  the  harbour  of  my  Twick'nam  3'2  bower, 
From  all  the  wrecks  of  state,  or  storms  of  power ; 

themselves,  as  he  has  never  polluted  his  ancient 
British  pedigree  with  any  modern  Anti-British 
principles. 

21  A  landscape-painter,  much  celebrated. 

28  William  the  Third. 

19  Duke  of  Argyle,  celebrated  as  a  warrior  and 
a  statesman. 

30  Pope's  Epistle  to  Arbnthnot. 

31  Alluding  to  a  modern  kind  of  military  traffic, 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  Brit  sh  gold 
for  German  valour ;   and  by  which  means,  it  is 
presumed,  our  politicians  intend  the  native  want 
•f  either  party  shall  be  reciprocally  supplied. 

38  He  had  a  neat  villa,  in  the  style  of  a  chateau, 


No  wreaths  1  court,  no  subsidies  I  claim, 
Too  rich  for  want,  too  indolent  for  fame. 
Whilst  here  with  vice  a  bloodless  war  I  wage/ 
Or  lash  the  follies  of  a  trifling  age, 
Each  gay-plum'd  hour,  upon  its  downy  wings, 
The  Hybla  freight  of  rich   contentment  brings  j 
Health,  rosy  handmaid,  at  my  table  waits, 
And  halcyon  peace  broods    watchful  o'er  my 
gates. 

Here  oft,  on  contemplation's  pinions  bore, 
To  Heav'n  I  mount,  and  nature's  works  explore ; 
Or,  led  by  reason's  intellectual  clue,  [sue; 

Through  errour's  maze,  truth's  secret  steps  pur- 
View  ages  past  in  story's  mirror  shown,  [own  : 
And  make  time's  mould'riug  treasures  all  mr 
Or  here  the  Muse  now  steals  me  from  the  throng, 
And  wraps  me  in  th'  enchantment  of  her  song. 

Thus  flow,  and  thus  for  ever  flow  !  my  days, 
Unaw'd  by  censure,  or  unbrib'd  by  praise  ; 
Xo  friend  to  faction,  and  no  dupe  to  zeal ; 
Foe  to  all  party,  but  the  public  weal. 
Why  then,  from  every  venal  bondage  free, 
Courts  have  no  glitt'rin-r  sliaokles  left  for  me  : 
My  reasons,  Thompson  !  prithee  ask  no  more ; 
Take  them,  as  Oxford's  Flaccus  sung  before  33. 

"  My  ease  and  freedom  if  for  aught  I  vend, 
Would  not  you  cry,  to  Bedlam,  Bedlam,  friend  ! 
But  to  speak  out — shall  what  could  ne'er  engage 
My  fraileryouth,  now  captivate  in  age  ? 
What  cares  can  vex,  what  terrours frightful  be, 
To  him  whose  shield  is  hoary  sixty-three  3l? 
When  life  itself  so  little  worth  appears, 
That  ministers  can  t;ive  no  hopes,  or  fears  ; 
Although  grown  grey  within  my  humbler  gate, 
I  ne'er  kiss'd  hands,  or  trod  the  rooms  of  state  j 
Yet  not  unhonour'd  have  I  liv'd,  and  blest 
With  rich  convenience,  careless  of  the  rest ; 
What  boon  more  grateful  can  the  gods  bestow 
On  those  avow'd  their  favourite  sons  below35  ?'* 

on  the  north  side  of  Twickenham  Common, 
sacred  to  the  muses.  It  was  afterwards  inha 
bited  by  the  lady  Bridget  Tallmach,  daughter 
of  the  late  lord  Northington. 

33  See  conclusion  of  Dr.  King's  apology. 

31  Though  the  translator's  virtue  is  not  yet 
secured  by  this  palladium  of  his  grand  climac 
teric,  yet  he  flatters  himself  he  shall  at  least  be 
able  to  rival  our  truly  Roman  author,  in  the 
practice  of  his  heroic  indifference,  however  short 
he  may  fall  of  him  in  his  elegant  description 
of  it. 

36  Libera  si  pretio  quantovis  otia  vendam, 
Cui  non  insanus  vide;ir  ?  Sed  apertius  audi  : 
Quae  juvenem,   inlmnumque  animi  captare  ne- 

quibant, 

Ilia  senem  capiant  ?  aut  qua;  terrere  pericla 
Posse  puteshomiuem,  cui  ciimactericus  annus 
Praesidio  est  omni  majus  ?  cui  vita  videtur 
Haud  equidem  tanti  esse,    ut    quid   caveatv^ 

petatve 

A  regni  satrapis,  ullaque  sit  anxius  bora.. 
Si  mihi  non  dextram  tetigisse,  aut  limina  regum 
Contigit,  &  lare  sub  tenui  mea  canuit  aetas  : 
Attamen  aequo  animo,  non  ullis  rebus  egenus, 
Non  inhonoratus  vixi :   neque  gratius  usquam 
Dii  Uiuuus  deucuuit,  cui  si  favisse  fatentur. 


SONGS. 
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OCCASIONAL  SONG, 

AS  PERFORMED  BY  MR.  BEARD,  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  A  RECRUITING  SftRJEANT,  AT  THE  THEATRE- 
ROYAL  IN  COVENT-CARDEN,  IS  THE  ENTER 
TAINMENT  OF  TUB  FAIR. 

IN  story  we're  told 
How  our  monarchs  of  old 
O'er  France  spread  their  royal  domain  ; 
But  no  annals  shall  show 
Her  pride  laid  so  low, 
AS  when  brave  George  the  Second  did  reign, 

Brave  boys! 
As  when  brave,  &c. 

Of  Roman  and  Greek 
Let  Fame  no  more  speak  ; 
Though  their  arms  did  the  Old  world  subdue, 
Through  the  nations  around 
Let  her  trumpet  now  sound, 
How  Britons  have  conquer'd  the  New, 

Brave  boys ! 
How  Britons  have,  &c. 

East,  west,  north,  and  south, 
Our  cannon's  loud  mouth 
Shall  the  rights  of  our  monarch  maintain  ; 
On  America's  strand 
Amherst  limits  the  land, 
Boscawen  gives  law  on  the  main, 

Brave  boys ! 
Boscawen  gives,  &c. 

Each  fort,  and  each  town, 
We  still  make  our  own, 
Cape  Breton,  Crown  Point,  Niagar ; 
Guardelupe,  Senegal, 
And  Quebec's  mighty  fall, 
Shall  prove  we're  no  equal  in  war, 

Brave  boys  ! 
Shall  prove  we've,  &c. 

Though  Conflans  did  "boast 
He  wou'd  conquer  our  coast, 
Our  thunder  soon  made  monsieur  mute  j 
Brave  Hawke  wing'd  his  way, 
Then  pounc'don  his  prey, 
And  gave  him  an  English  salute, 

Brave  boys ! 
And  gave  him,  &c 

At  Minden  you  know 
How  we  frighten 'd  the  foe, 
While  homeward  their  army  now  steals, 

"Though,"  they  cry,  "  British  bands 
Are  too  hard  for  our  hands, 
Begar !   we  can  beat  them  in  heels," 

Parbleu  I 
Begar!  we,  &c. 

Whilst  our  heroes  from  home 
For  laurels  thus  roam, 
Should  the  flat-bottom'd  boats  but  appear, 
Our  militia  shall  show 
No  wooden-shoed  foe 
Can  with  freemen  in  battle  compare, 

Brave  boys ! 

Can  with  with  freemen,  &c. 
VOL.    XVI. 


Your  fortunes  and  lives, 
Your  children  and  wives, 
To  defend,  'tis  the  time  now  or  never: 
Then  let  each  volunteer 
To  the  drum-head  repair — 
King  George  and  old  England  for  ever ! 

Brave  boys ! 
King  George,  &c. 


SONGt 

SUNG   BY   MR.    BEARD   IN   THE    ENTERTAINMENT   0* 
APOLLO    AND  DAPHNE. 

THE  Sun  from  the  east  tips  the  mountains  with 
gold; 

The  meadows  all  spangled  with  dew-drops  be 
hold  !  [day, 

Hear !  the  lark's  early  matin  proclaims  the  new 

And  the  horn's  chearful  summons  rebukes  our 
delay. 

CHORUS. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure 

can  vie, 
While  jocund  we  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Let  the  drudge  of  the  town  make  riches  his  sport; 
The  slave  of  the  state  hunt  the  smiles  of  a  court  j 
No  care  and  ambition  our  pastime  annoy, 
But  innocence  still  gives  a  zest  to  our  joy. 

With  the  sports,  &<v 

Mankind  are  all  hunters  in  various  degree  ; 
The  priest  hunts  a   living — the  lawyer  a  fee, 
The  doctor  a  patient — the  courtier  a  place, 
Though  often,  like  us,  he's  flung  out  in  the  chase. 
With  the  sport?,  &c. 

The  cit  hunts  a  plumb — while  the  soldier  hunts 
The  poet  a  dinner — the  patriot  a  name ;  [fame. 
And  the  practis'd  coquette,  though  she  seems  to 

refuse, 
In  spite  of  her  airs,  still  her  lover  pursues. 

With  the  sports,  &c. 

Let  the  bold  and  the  busy  hunt  glory  and  wealth; 

All  the  blessing  we  ask  is  the  blessing  of  health, 

With  hound  and  with  horn*  through  the  wood 
lands  to  r«am, 

And,  when  tired  abroad,  find  contentment  at 
home. 

With  the  sports  of  the  field  there's  no  pleasure 
can  vie, 

While  jocund  we  follow  our  hounds  in  full  cry. 


SONGt 

SUNG  BY  MR.  BEARD  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  GOVERNORS, 
&C.  OF  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

OF  trophies  and  laurels  I  mean  not  to  sing, 
Of  Prussia's  brave  prince,  or  of  Britain's  good 
king:  [display, 

Here  the  poor  claim  my  song;  then  the  art  I'll 
How  you  all  shall  be  gainers — by  giving  away. 

Derry  down. 
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The  cruse  of  the  widow,  you  very  well  know, 
The  more  it  was  emptied,  the  fuller  did  flow  : 
So  here  with  your  purse  the  like  wonder  you'll 

find; 

The  more  you  draw  out,  still — the  more  left  be 
hind. 

Deny  down. 

"The  prodigal  here  without  danger  may  spend  ; 
That  ne'er  can  be  layish'dAto  Heaven  we  lend  j 
And  the  miser  his  purse- strings  may  draw  with 

tout  pain, 

for  what  miser  won't  give — when  giving  is  gain? 

Derry  down. 

The  gamester,  who  sits  up  whole  days  and  whole 

nights, 

To  hazard  his  health  and  his  fortune  at  White's; 
Much  more  to  advantage  his  bets  he  may  make, 
Here,  set  what  he  will,  he  will  double  his  stake. 

Derry  down. 

The  fair-one,  whose  heart  the  four  aces  control, 
Who  sighs  for  sans-prendre,  and  dreams  of  a 

vole,  [drille, 

Let  her  here  send  a  tithe  of  her  gains  at  qua- 
And  she'll  ne'er  want  a  friend— in  victorious 

spadille. 

Derry  down. 

let  the  merchant,  who  trades  on  the  perilous  sea, 
Come  here,  and  insure,  if  from  loss  he'd  befreej 
A  policy  here  from  all  danger  secures, 
For  safe  is  the  venture — which  Heaven  insures. 

Derry  down. 

The  stock-jobber  too  may  subscribe  without  fear, 
In  a  fund  which  for  ever  a  premium  must  bear ; 
Where  the  stock  must  still  rise,  and  where  Scrip 

will  prevail, 
Though,  South-Sea,   and  India,   and  Omnium, 

should  fail. 

Derry  down. 

Tkc  churchman  '  likewise  his  advantage  may 

draw, 

And  here  buy  a  living,  in  spite  of  the  law — 
In  Heaven,  I  mean;  then,  without  any  fear. 
Let  him  purchase  away— here's  no  simony  hf>re. 

Deny  down_ 

Ye  rakes1,  who  the  joys  of  Hymen  disclaim, 
And  seek,  in  the  ruin  of  virtue,  a  fame  ;    [duty, 
You  may  here  boast  a  triumph  consistent  with 
And  keep,  without  guilt,  a  seraglio  of  beauty. 

Derry  down. 

If  from  charity  then  such  advantages  flow, 
That  you  still  gain  the  more — the  more  you 

bestow ;  [ease  : 

Here's  the  place  will  afford  you  rich  profit  with 
When  the  bason  comes  round— be  as  rich  as 

you  please. 

Derry  down. 

Then  a  health  to  that »  patron,  whose  grandeur 

and  store 
Yield  aid  and  defence  to  the  sick  and  the  poor; 

1  Additional  stanza  for  the  annual  feast  of  the 
»>ns  of  the  Clergy 

•  Ditto  for  the  Magdalen  Hospital. 
*  The  late  duke  of  Devonshire. 

•0 


Whom  no  courtier  can  flatter , no  patriot  can  Warn  e: 
But,  our  president's  here — or   I'd  tell  you  his 
name. 

Derry  down. 


FRAGMENT. 

WHEN  Bacchus,  jolly  God,  invites 

To  revel  in  his  ev'ning  rites, 

In  vain  his  altars  1  surround. 

Though  with  Burgundian  incense  crown'd: 

No  charm  has  wine  without  the  lass  ; 

'Tis  love  gives  relish  to  the  glass. 

Whilst  all  around,  with  jocund  glee, 
In  brimmers  toast  their  fav'rite  she ; 
Though  ev'ry  nymph  my  lips  proclaim. 
My  heart  still  whispers  Chloe's  name ; 
And  thus  with  me,  by  am'rous  stealth, 
Still  ev'ry  glass  is  Chloe's  health. 


FERSES 

OCCASIONED  BY  IADY  POMFRET'S  PRESENT  Of 
SOME  ANTIQUE  STATUES  TO  OXFORD;  THE 
STREETS  WHEREOF  WERE  FOOLISHLY  SAID  TO 
BE  PAVED  WITH  JACOBITES. 

IF  Oxford's  stones,  as  Blaco  writes, 
And  Pitt  affirms,  are  Jacobites, 

That  bid  the  court  defiance ; 
How  must  the  danger  now  increase, 
When  stones  are  come  from  Rome  and  Greece, 

To  form  a  grand  alliance ! 

Yet,  sprung  from  lands  of  liberty, 
These  stones  can  sure  no  Tories  be, 

Or  friends  to  the  Pretender; 
And  Pitt  himself  can  ne'er  devise, 
That  Whiggish  stones  should  ever  rise 

Against  our  faith's  defender. 


TO  DR.  KING. 

OFT  have  I  heard,  with  clam'rous  note, 
A  yelping  cur  exalt  his  throat 

At  Cynthia's  silver  rays ; 
So,  with  the  blaze  of  learning's  light, 
When  you,  O  King,  offend  his  sight, 

The  spaniel  Blaco  bays. 


BUTTERFLY  AND  2EE. 

TO    FLAV1A. 

SEE  !  Flavia,  see !  that  flutt'ring  thing, 
Skim  round  yon  flower  with  sportive  wing, 

Yet  ne'er  its  sweet  explore ; 
While,  wiser,  the  industrious  bee 
Extracts  the  honey  from  the  tree, 
And  hives  the  precious  store. 

So  you,  with  coy,  coquettish  art, 
Play  wanton  round  your  lovci's  heart, 


VERSES...CUPID  BAFFLED. 
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Insensible  and  free: 
Love's  balmy  blessing  would  you  try, 
No  longer  sport  a  Butterfly, 

But  imitate  the  Bee. 


VERSES 

BROPT  IN  MR.  GAHRICK'S  TEMPLE  or  SHAKE 
SPEARE. 

WHILE  here  to  Shakespeare '  Garrick  pays 

His  tributary  thanks  and  praise; 

Invokes  the  animated  stone, 

To  make  the  poet's  mind  his  own ; 

That  he  each  character  may  trace 

With  humour,  dignity,  and  grace ; 

And  mark,  unerring  mark,  to  men, 

The  rich  creation  of  his  pen ; 

Preferr'd  the  pray'r — thff  marble  god 

Methinks  I  see,  assenting,  nod, 

And,  pointing  to  his  laurell'd  brow, 

Cry — "  Half  this  wreath  to  you  lower 

Lost  to  the  stage,  and  lost  to  fame; 

Mnrder'd  my  scenes,  scarce  known  my  name ; 

Sunk  in  oblivion  and  disgrace 

Among  the  common,  scribbling  race, 

Unnotic'd  long  thy  Shakespeare  lay, 
To  dulness  and  to  time  a  prey  : 

But  now  I  rise,  1  breathe,  I  live 

Jn  you — my  representative! 

Again  the  hero's  breast  I  fire, 

Again  the  tender  sigh  inspire  ; 

Each  side,  again,  with  laughter  shake, 

And  teach  the  villain-heart  to  quake  ; 

All  this,  my  son  !  again  I  do— 

I  ? — No,  my  son ! — Tis  I,  and  you." 

While  thus  the  grateful  statue  speaks, 
A  blush  o'erspreads  the  suppliant's  cheeks — 
"  What! — Half  this  wreath,    wit's    mighty 

chief?— 

O  grant,"  he  cries,  "  one  single  leaf; 
That  far  o'erpays  his  humble  merit, 
Who's  but  the  organ  of  thy  spirit," 

Phoebus  the  gen'rous  contest  heard— 
When  thus  the  god  address'd  the  bard : 
•c  Here,  take  this  laurel  from  my  brow, 
On  him  your  mortal  wreath  bestow ; — 
Each  matchless,  each  the  palm  shall  bear, 
In  Heav'n  the  bard,  on  Earth  the  play'r." 


CUPID  BAFFLED. 

Di  \NA,  hunting  on  a  day, 
Beheld  where  Cupid  sleeping  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head: 
One  of  his  darts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hcr's  did  close  convey 

Into  the  other's  stead. 

When  next  the  archer  through  the  grove, 
In  search  of  prey,  did  wanton  rove, 

Aurelia  fair  he  'spy'd-; 
Aurelia,  who  to  Damon's  pray'r 
Disdain'd  to  lend  a  tender  ear, 

And  Cupid's  pow'r  defy'd. 

1  The  statue  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  temple  de 
dicated  to  the  bard  by  Mr.    Garrick,  in  his  (It- 
li-rhtful  garden  at  Hampton,  was  the   work   of 
that  able  and  ingenious  master,  Roubiliac. 


Soon  as  he  ey'd  the  rebel  maid ; 

• '  Now  know  my  pow'r  ! ' '  enrag'd,  he  said ; 

Then  levell'd  at  her  heart : 
Full  to  the  head  the  shaft  he  drew ; 
But  harmless  to  her  breast  it  flew, 

For,  lo! — 'twas  Dian's  dart. 

Exulting,  then  the  fair-on**  cry'd, 
"  Fond  urchin,  lay  your  bow  aside  j 

Your  quiver  be  unbound  : 
Would  you  Aurelia's  heart  subdue, 
Thyplay-thiugarrows  ne'er  will  do; 

Bid  Damon  give  the  wound." 


DEATH  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

'TwiXT  Death  and  Schomberg,  t'other  day, 

A  contestdid  arise  ; 
Death  swore  his  prize  he'd  bear  away ; 

The  Doctor,  Death  defies. 

Enrag'd  to  hear  his  pow'r  defy'd, 

Death  drew  his  keenest  dart  ; 

But  wond'ring  saw  it  glance  aside, 
And  miss  the  vital  part. 


OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  POWELL,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THV 
THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  COVEST-GARDEN,  ON  MON 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1767. 

As  when  the  merchant,  to  increase  his  store, 
For  dubious  seas,  adveut'rous  quits  the  shore ; 
Still  anxious  for  his  freight,  he  trembling  sees 
Rocks  in  each  buoy,  and  tempests  in  each  breeze; 
The  curling  wave  to  mountain  billows  swells, 
And  ev'ry  cloud  a  fancied  storm  foretells : 
Thus  rashly  lanch'd  on  this  theatric  main, 
Our  all  on  board,  each  phantom  gives  us  pain ; 
The  catcall's  note  seems  thunder  in  our  ears, 
And  ev'ry  hiss  a  hurricane  appears ; 
In  journal-squibs  we  lightning's  blast  espy, 
And  meteors  blaze  in  every  critic's  eye. 

Spite  of  these  terrours.still  some  hopes  we  view, 
Hopes  ne'er  can  fail  us — since  they're  plac'd 

—in  you, 

Your  breath  the  gale,  our  voyage  is  secure, 
And  safe  the  venture  which  your  smiles  insure ; 
Though  weak  his  skill,  th'  advent'rer  must  suc 
ceed, 

Where  candour  takes  th'  endeavour  for  the  deed. 
For  Brentford's  state  two  kings  could  once  suf 
fice; 

In  our's,  behold  !  four  kin?s  of  Brentford  rise ; 
All  smelling  to  one  nosegay's  od'rous  savour, 
The  balmy  nosegay  of — the  public  favour. 
From  hence  alone  our  royal  funds  we  draw, 
Your  pleasure  our  support,  your  will  our  law. 
While  such  our  government,  we  hope  you'll  own 

us; 

But  should  we  ever  tyrants  prove — dethrone  us. 
Like  brother  monarchs,  who  to  coax  the  nation, 
Began  their  reign  with  some  fair  proclamation, 
We  too  should  talk  at  least — of  reformation  ; 
Declare,  that  during  our  imperial  sway, 
No  bard  shall  mourn  his  long-neglected  play; 
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But  then  the  play  must  have  some  wit,  so  me 

spirit, 
And  we  allow'd  sole  umpires  of  its  merit. 

For  those  deep  sages  of  the  judging  pit, 
Whose  taste  is  too  refin'd  fbr  modern  wit, 
From  Rome's  great  theatre  we'll  cuil  the  piece, 
And  plant,  on  Britain's  stage,   the  flow'rs  of 

Greece. 
If   some  there    are    our  British  bards   can 

please. 

Who  taste  the  ancient  wit  of  ancient  days, 
Tte  our's  to  save,  from  time's  devouring  womb, 
Their  works,  and  snatch  their  laurels  from  the 

tomb. 
For  you,  ye  fair,  who  sprightlier  scenes  may 

chuse, 

Where  music  decks  in  all  her  airs  the  Muse, 
Gay  opera  shall  in  all  its  charms  dispense, 
Yet  boast  no  tuneful  triumph  over  sense; 
The  nobler  bard  shall  still  assert  his  right, 
Nor  Handel  rob  a  Shakespeare  of  his  night. 

To  greet  their  mortal  brethren  of  our  skies, 
Here  all  the  gods  of  pantomime  shall  rise  : 
Yet 'midst  the  pomp  and  magic  of  machines, 
Some  plot  may  mark  the  meaning  of  our  scenes 
Scenes  which  were  held,  in  good  king  Rich's 

days, 
By  sages,  no  bad  epilogues  to  plays. 

If  termsjlike  these  your  suffrage  can  engage, 
To  fix  our  mimic  empire  of  the  stage ; 
Confirm  our  title  in  your  fair  opinions, 
And  croud  each  night  to  people  our  dominions. 


VERSES 

«N  CONVERTING  THE  CHAPEL  TO  A  KITCHEN,  AT 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  LORD  DONNERAYLK,  CALLED 
THE  GROVE,  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


BY  Ovid,  among  other  wonders,  we're  told 
What  chanc'd  to  Philemon  and  Baucis  of  old; 
How  their  cot  to  a  temple  was  conjur'd  by  Jove, 
So  a  chapel  was  chang'd  to  a  kitchen  at  Grove. 

The  lord  of  the  mansion  most  rightly  conceiting, 
His  guests  lov'd  good 'prayers  much  less  than  good 

eating ;  [ye, 

And  possess'd  by  the  devil,  as  some  folks  will  tell 
What  was  meant  for  the  soul,  he  assign'd  to  the 

belly. 

The  word  was  scarce  giv'n — when  down  dropp'd 
the  clock, 

And  straight  was  seen  fix'd  in  the  form  of  a  jack ; 

And,  shameful  to  tell !  pulpit,  benches,  and  pews, 

Form'd  cupboards  and  shelves  for  plates,  sauce 
pans,  aud  stews. 

Pray'r-books  turn'd  into  platters;   nor  think  it  a 

fable, 

A  dresser  sprung  out  of  the  communion  table ; 
Which,  instead  of  the  usual  repast,  bread  and 

wine, 

Is  stor'd  with  rich  soups,  and  good  English  sirloin. 
No  fire,  but  what  pure  devotion  could  raise, 
'Till  now,  had  been  known  in  this  temple  to  blaze: 
But,  good  lord  !  how  the  neighbours  around  did 

admire, 
When  a  chimney  rose  up  in  tbe  room  of  a  spire  ! 


Far  a  Jew  many  people  the  master  mistook, 
Whose  Levites  were  scullions,  his  high-priest  a. 

cook ; 

And  thought  he  design'd  our  religion  to  alter, 
When  they  saw  the   burnt-offering  smoke  at  the 

altar. 

The  bell's  solemn  sound,  that  was  heard  far  and 

near, 

And  oft  rous'd  the  chaplain  unwilli  ng  to  pray 'r, 
No  more  to  good  sermons  now  summons  the  sin 
ner, 
But  blasphemous  rings  in — the  country  to  dinner. 

When  my  good  lord  the  bishop  had  heard  the 
strange  story,  [G — 's  glory  ; 

How  the  place  was  profan'd,  that  was  built  to 

Full  of  zeal  he  cried  out,  "  Oh,  how  impious  the 
deed, 

To  cram  Christians  with  pudding,  instead  of  the 
creed!" 

Then  away  to  the  Grove  hied  the  church's  pro 
tector, 

Resolving  to  give  his  lay-brother  a  lecture  ; 

But  he  scarce  had  begun,  when  he  saw,  plac'd 
before  'em, 

A  haunch  piping  hot  from  the  Sanctum  Sanclo* 
rum. 

Troth !"  quoth  be,  "  I  find  no  great  sin  in  the 
plan,  [man : 

What  was  useless  to  God — to  make  useful    to 
Besides,  'tis  a  true  Christian  duty,  we  read, 
The  poor  and  the  hungry  with  good  things  to 
feed.*' 

Then  again  on  the  walls  he  bestowed  consecration, 
But  reserv'd  the  full  rights  of  a  free  visitation: 
Thus,  'tis  still  the  Lord's  house — only  %-aried  the 

treat, 
Now  there's    meat  without  grace — where    was 

grace  without  meat. 


FERSES 

ON   THE     DUKE     OF     CUMBERLAND'S   VrCTORY   AT 
CULLODEN,    IN    THE    YEAR    1716. 

AS  his  worm-eaten  volumes  old  Time  tumbled 

o'er,  [yore, 

To  review  the   great  actions   that  happen'd  of 

When  the  names  of  young  Ammon  and  Caesar 

he  saw, 

He  to  one  oppos'd  Churchill — to  th'  other  Nassau; 
Then  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  What !  has  Britain  no 

friend  ?  end  ? " 

"  With  these  must  her  long  race  of  heroes  have 
When  straight  a  loud  blast  on  her  trumpet  Fame 

blew,  [scarce  knew ; 

Which  so  long  had  been  silent,  the  sound  he 
But  soon  in  his  sight  the  swift  goddess  appear'd, 
And,  half  out  of  breath,  cry'd — "News,  newsl 

have  you  heard  ?  — 

I  yet  have  one  hero  to  add  to  your  store, 
Brave    William   has  conquer'd — Rebellion's  no 

more."  [name, 

Well  pleas'd,  in  his  annals  Time  set  down  the 
Made  the  it  curd  authentic, — and  gave  it  to  Fame. 
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VERSES 

HTCIUBED  ON  A  MONUMENT  CALLED  THE  TOMB 
OF  CARS,  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN 
RICH,  ESQ.  AT COWLEY,  IN  MIDDLESEX;  WHERE 
ON  THREE  BEAUTIFUL  BOYS  ARE  COVERING  A 
FUNERAL  URN  WITH  A  VEIL  OF  FLOWERS. 

WHY,  busy  boys,  why  thus  entwine 
The  flowery  veil  around  this  shrine  ? 
As  if,  for  halcyon  days  like  these, 
The  sight  too  solemn  were  to  please  ; 
Mistaken  boys,  what  sight's  so  fair 
To  mortals,  as  the  Tomb  of  Care  ? 
Here  let  the  gloomy  tyrant  lie ; 
His  urn  an  altar  shaH  supply, 
Sacred  to  Ease,  and  social  Mirth  ; 
For  Care's  decease — is  Pleasure's  birth. 


THE  EPITAPH 

(lN  LETTERS  OF  BRASS,  INSERTED  BY  A  FEMALE 
FIGURE  REPRESENTING  H  (STORY)  ON  A  MARBLE 
PYRAMID  OF  THE  MONUMENT  OF  JOHN,  DUKE 
OF  ARGYLE. 

BRITON,  behold,  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 
A  shrine  that  claims  thy  tributary  tear  ! 
Silent  that  tongue  admiring  senates  heard, 
Nerveless  that  arm  opposing  legions  fear'd  ! 
Nor  less,  O  Campbell !  thine  the  pow'r  to  please, 
And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
Long,  from  thy  life,  let  kindred  heroes  trace 
Arts  which  ennoble  still  the  noblest  race.— 
Others  may  owe  their  future  fame  to  me,- 
I  borrow  immortality  from  thee. 
Westminster  Abbey.  P.  WHITEHEAD. 


FERSES 

ON  THE  NAME,  P.  WHTTEHEAD,  SUBSCRIBED  TO 
THE  ABOVE  INSCRIPTION,  BEING  REMO VEDTHENCE 
FOMK  TIME  AFTER  THE  MONUMENT  WAS  ERECT 
ED. 

O'ER  the  tombs    as    pale  Envy  was  hov'ring 

around, 

The  manes  of  each  hallow'd  hero  to  wound ; 
On  Argyle's,  when  she  saw  only  truth  was  related 
Of  him,  whom  alive  she  most  mortally  hated, 
And  finding  the  record  adopted  by  Fame, 
In  revenge   to  the  poet — she  gnaw'd  .out  his 

name1. 


VERSES, 

70    MR.    BROOKE,    ON   THE    REFUSAL    OF    A    LICENCE 
TO    HIS    PLAY    OF    GUSTAVUS    VASA. 

First  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

1739. 

"W  HILE  Athens  glory'd  in  her  free-born  race, 
And  science  flourish'd  round  her  fav'rite  place, 

1  These  verses  appeared  first  in  captain  Thom 
son's  Life  of  Whitehead,  and  perhaps  were  his 
Own .  The  Epitaph  was  written  at  the  request  of 
the  duchess.  C. 


The  muse  unfetter'd  trod  rheGrecian  stage ; 
Free  were  her  pinions,  unrestrain'd  her  rage: 
Bold  and  secure  sheaim'd  the  pointed  dart, 
And  pour'cl  the  precept  poignant  to  the  heart, 
Till  dire  dominion  stretch 'd  her  lawless  sway, 
And  Athens'  sons  were  destin'd  to  obev : 
Then  first,  the  stage  a  licens'd  bondage  knew, 
And  tyrants  quash  'd  the  scene  they  fear'd  to  view: 
Fair   Freedom's  voice  no  more  was  heard   to 

charm, 
Or  Liberty  the  Attic  audience  warm. 

Then  fled  the  muse,  indignant  from  the  shore, 
Nor  deign'dto  dwell  where  Freedom  was  no  more: 
Vain  then,  alas  !  she  sought  Britannia's  isle, 
Charm'd  with  her  voice,  and  cheer'd  us  with  a 

smile. 

If  Gallic  laws  her  gen'rons  flight  restrain, 
And  bind  Kr  captive  with  th'  ignoble  chain  ; 
Bold  and  unlicens'd,  in  Eliza's  days, 
Free  flow'd  her  numbers,  flourish'd  fair  her  bays; 
O'er  Britain's  stage  majestic,  uneonfin'd, 
She  tun'd  her  patriot  lessons  to  mankind  j 
For  mighty  heroes  ransack'd  ev'ry  age, 
Then  beam'd  them  glorious  in  her  Shakespeare'* 

page. 
Shakespeare's  no  more ! — lost  was  the  poet's 

name,  [fame ; 

Till  thou,   my  friend,   my  genius,   sprung  to 
Lur'd  by  his  laurel's  never-fading  bloom, 
You  boldly  snatch'd  the  trophy  from  his  tomb, 
Taught  the  declining  muse  again  to  soar. 
And  to  Britannia  give  one  poet  more. 
1  Pleas'd  in  thy  lays  we  see  Gustavus  livej 
But,  O  Gustavus  !   if  thou  can'st,  forgive 
Britons,  more  savage  than  the  tyrant  Dane, 
Beneath  whose  yoke  you  drew  the  galling  chain, 
Degen'rate  Briton's,  by  thy  worth  dismay'd, 
Prophane  thy  glories,  and  proscribe  thy  shade, 


SONG. 

AS  Granville's  soft  numbers  tune  Myra's  just 

praise, 

And  Chloe  shines  lovely  in  Prior's  sweet  lays; 
So,  wou'd  Daphne  but  smile,  their  example  I'd 

follow,  [Apollo : 

And,   as   she  looks    like  Venus,    I'd  sing  like 

But,  alas  !   while  no  smiles  from  the  fair-one 

inspire, 
How  languid  my  strains,  and  how  tuneless  my 

lyre ! 

Go,  Zephyrs,  salute  in  soft  accents  her  ear, 

And  tell  how  I  languish,  sigh,  pine,  and  despair  ; 

In  gentlest  murmurs  rny  passion  commend  ; 

But  whisper  it  softly,  for  fear  you  offend,  [pain  ; 
For  sure,  O  ye  winds,  ye  may  tell  her  my 
Tis  Strephon's  to  suffer,  but  not  to  complain. 

Wherever  1  go,  or  whatever  I  do,  [view  : 

Still  something  presents  the  fair  nymph  to  my 
If  1  traverse  the  garden,  the  garden  still  shows 
Me  her  neck  in  the  lily,  her  iip  in  the  rose: 

But  with  her  neither  lily  nor  rose  can  compare; 

Far  sweeter's  her  lip,  and  her  bosom  more  fair. 
If,  to  vent  my  fond  anguish,  I  steal  to  the  grove, 
The  spring  there  presents  ihe  fresh  bloom  of  my; 
Jove; 
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The  nightingale  too,  with  impertinent  noise, 
Pours  forth  her  sweet  strains  in  my  syren's  sweet 
voice:  [brings; 

Thus  the  grove  and  its  music  her  image  still 
For,  like  spring  she  looks  fair,    like  the  night 
ingale  sings. 

If,  forsaking  the  groves,  I  fly  to  the  court, 
Where  beauty  and  splendour  united  resort, 
Some  glimpse  of  my  fair  in  each  charmer  I  spy, 
In  Richmond's  fair  foim,  or  in  Brudenel's  bright 
eye ;  [appear  ? 

But,  alas !  what  wou'd  Brudenel  or  Pichmond 
Unheeded  they'd  pass,  were  my  Daphne  but 
there. 

If  to  books  I  retire,  to  drown  my  fond  pain, 
And  iwell  over  Horace,  or  Ovid's  sweet  strain ; 
In  Lydia,  or  Cbloe,  my  Daphne  I  find; 
But  Chloe  was  courteous,  and  Lydia  was  kind : 
;  Like  Lydia,  or  Chloe,  won'd  Daphne  but  prove, 
Like  Horace,  or  Ovid,  I'd  sing  and  I'd  love. 


DR.  SCHOMBERG. 
OF  BATH. 

To  Schomberg  quoth  Death,    "  I  your  patient 

will  have:"  [save." 

To  Death  replied  Schomberg,  "  My  patient  I'll 

Then  Death  seiz'd  his  arrow,  the  doctor  his  pen, 

And  each  wound  the  one  gave,  t'other  heal'd  it 

again ;  [ance, 

'Till  Death  swore  he  never  had  met  such  defi- 

Since  he  and  the  college  had  been  in  alliance. 


EPIT4PH, 

BY   MR.    GARKICK,    ON    PAUL    V.HITEHEAD,    ES«. 

HERE  lies  a  man  misfortune  could  not  bend, 
Prais'd  as  a  poet,  honour'd  as  a  friend : 
Though  his  youth  kindled  with  the  love  of  fame, 
Within  his  bosom  glow'd  a  brighter  flame  : 
Whene'er  his  friends  with  sharp  afflictions  bled. 
And  from  the  wounded  deer  the  herd  was  fled, 
WHITEHEAD  stood  forth,  the  healing  balm  applied, 
Nor  quitted  their  distresses — till  he  died. 

D.  G. 
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Die  mihi  quid  melius  desidiosus  agam  ?         MART. 


THE 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


JVlR.  FAWKES  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1721.  He  was  edu 
cated  at  Leeds,  under  the  care  of  the  Her.  Mr.  Cookson,  vicar  of  that  parish  : 
from  whence  he  went  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1741,  and  his  master's  in  1745. 

After  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he  settled  at  Bramham  in  Yorkshire, 
near  the  elegant  scat  of  that  name  belonging  to  Robert  Lane,  esq.  the  beauties 
of  which  afforded  him  the  first  subject  for  his  muse.  He  published  his  Bramham 
Park  in  1745,  but  without  his  name.  His  next  publications  were  the  descrip 
tions  of  May  and  Winter,  from  Gawen  Douglas;  the  former  in  1752,  the  latter 
in  1754  :  these  brought  him  into  considerable  notice  as  a  poetical  antiquary, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  hate  been  encouraged  to  modernise  the  whole 
of  that  author's  works. 

About  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  removed  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in 
Surrey,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  notice  of  archbishop  Her. 
ring,  who  resided  there  at  that  time,  and  to  whom,  among  other  complimentary 
verses,  he  addressed  an  ode  on  his  grace's  recovery,  which  was  printed  in  Dodsley's 
collection.  These  attentions,  and  his  general  merit  as  a  scholar,  induced  the 
archbishop  to  collate  him,  in  17*5,  to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St.  Mary 
Cray,  in  Kent.  In  1757,  he  had  occasion  to  lament  his  patron's  death,  in  a 
pathetic  elegy  styled  Aurelius,  printed  with  his  grace's  sermons  in  1763,  but  pre 
viously  in  our  author's  volume  of  poems  in  1761  ',  about  the  same  time  he  married 
miss  Furrier  of  Leeds. 

In  April  1774,  by  the  late  Dr.  Plumptre's  favour,  he  exchanged  his  vicarage 
for  the  rectory  of  Hayes  :  this,  except  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  princes* 
dowager  of  Wales,  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  promotion  he  obtained. 
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In  1761,  he  published  by  subcription  a  volume  of  original  poems  and  trans- 
lations,  by  which  he  got  more  profit  than  fame.  His  subscribers  amounted  to 
nearly  eight  hundred,  but  no  second  edition  was  called  for.  A  few  pieces  are 
now  added  from  Mr.  Nichols*  collection  ;  and  from  the  Poetical  Calendar,  a  peri 
odical  selection  of  fugitive  poetry,  which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Woty,  aurindiffercnt  poet  of  that  time.  In  1767  he  published  an  eclogue,  entituled 
Partridge  Shooting,  so  inferior  to  his  other  productions  that  the  omission  of  it 
cannot  be  regretted.  He  was  the  editor  also  of  a  Family  Bible,  with  notes,  in  4to. 
•which  is  a  work  of  very  inconsiderable  merit,  but  to  which  he  probably  contri 
buted  only  his  name,  a  common  trick  among  the  retailers  of  "  Complete  family 
Bibles." 

His  translations  of  Anacrcon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus  and  Musacus,  appeared 
in  1760  ;  and  his  Theocritus,  encouraged  by  another  liberal  subcription,  in  1767. 
His  Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  posthumous  publication,  completed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Meen  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  made  its  appearance  in  17 SO,  when 
Mr.  Fawkes's  widow  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  subscriptions,  contributed  as  usual  very  liberally.  Mr.  Fawkes  died 
August  26, 1777. 

These  scanty  materials  are  taken  chiefly  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Life  of  Bowyer, 
and  little  can  now  be  added  to  them.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  a  man  of  a  social  dis 
position,  with  much  of  the  imprudence  which  adheres  to  it :  although  a  pro 
found  classical  scholar,  and  accounted  an  excellent  translator,  he  was  un. 
able  to  publish  any  of  his  works  without  the  previous  aid  of  a  subscription  ; 
and  his  Bible  was  a  paultry  job,  which  necessity  only  could  have  induced  him  to 
undertake.  With  all  his  failings,  however,  it  appears  that  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  many  distinguished  contemporaries,  particularly  by  Drs.  Pearce,  Jortin, 
Johnson,  Warton,  Plumptre  and  Askew,  who  contributed  critical  assistance  to 
his  translation  of  Theocritus. 

As  an  original  poet,  much  cannot  be  said  in  his  favour  :  his  powers  were  con 
fined  to  occasional  slight  and  encomiastic  verses,  such  as  may  be  produced  with 
out  great  effort,  and  are  supposed  to  answer  every  purpose  when  they  have  pleased 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Epithalaraic  ode  may  perhaps  rank 
higher,  if  we  could  forget  an  obvious  endeavour  to  imitate  Dryden  and  Pope.  In 
the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Dobbin,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  there  is  a  consi 
derable  portion  of  humour,  which  is  a  more  legitimate  proof  of  genius  than 
one  species  of  poets  are  disposed  to  allow.  His  principal  defects  are  want  of 
judgment  and  taste ;  these,  however,  are  less  discoverable  in  his  translations  ; 
and  it  was  probably  a  consciousness  of  limitted  powers  which  inclined  him  so 
much  to  translation.  In  this  he  every  where  displays  a  critical  knowledge  of 
his  author,  while  his  versification  is  smooth  and  elegant,  and  his  expression  re 
markably  clear.  He  was  once  esteemed  the  best  translator  since  the  days  of 
Pope ;  a  praise  which,  if  now  disallowed,  it  is  much  that  it  could  in  his  own 
have  been  bestowed  with  justice. 
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BRAMHAM  PARK. 
TO  ROBERT  LANE,  ESQ. 

Qjiis  caneret  nymphas  ?  quis  humum   floren- 

tibus  berbis 
Spargeret  ?  aut  viridi  fontes  induceret  umbra  ? 

VlRC. 

Written  in  May  1745. 


THE  PREFACE. 

I  SHOULD  think  a  preface  to  this  volume  abso 
lutely  unnecessary,  except  as  it  furnishes  me 
with  an  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  me  with 
their  names  ;  and  therefore  to  their  candour 
and  indulgence  I  beg  leave  to  inscribe  the 
following  sheets. 

Orpington,  May  1,  1761. 

F.  FAWKES. 


THE  themes  of  war  to  bolder  bards  belong, 
Calm  scenes  of  peace  invite  my  humble  song. 
Lane,  whom  kind  Heav'n  has  with  mild  man 
ners  grac'd, 

And  bless'd  with  true  hereditary  taste, 
Your  blooming  virtues  these  light  lays  demand, 
Wrote  in   the  gardens   which  your  grandsire  * 

plan'd. 

When  vernal  breezes  had  the  glebe  unbound, 
And  universal  verdure  cloth'd  the  ground, 
Profusely  wild  the  flowers  began  to  spring, 
The  trees  to  blossom,  and  the  birds  to  sing : 

•   A  fine  seat  in  Yorkshire,  belonging  to  George 
Foi.-Lane,  esq. 

Robert,  lord  Bingley. 


As  careless  through  those  groves  I  took  my  way 
Where  Bramham  gives  new  beauty  to  the  day,' 
(What  time  Aurora,  rising  from  the  main, 
With  rosy  lustre  spangled  o'er  the  plain  j) 
The  sylvan  scenes  a  secret  joy  inspir'd, 
And  with  soft  rapture  all  my  bosom  fir'd  j 
When,  lo  !    my  eyes  a  lovely  nymph  survey'd, 
With  modest  step  advancing  through  the  glade: 
Her  bloom  divine,  and  sweet  attractive  grace, 
Confess'd  the  guardian  Dryad  of  the  place : 
The  wind  that  gave  her  azure  robe  to  flow, 
Reveal'd  a  bosom  white  as  Alpine  snow;  * 
A  flowery  wreath  around  her  neck  she  wore, 
And  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  olive  bore3  : 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  auburn  hair, 
That  loosely  wanton'd  with  the  buxom  air, 
The  buxom  air  ambrosial  odours  shed, 
And  sweets  immortal  breath'd  around  her  head*. 
My  eager  eyes  o'er  all  her  beauties  ran, 
When  thus  the  guardian  of  the  woods  began. 
"  Thrice  happy  !  whom  the  fates  propitious 

give 

Secure  in  these  sequester'd  groves  to  live,  [court. 
Where  Health,  fair  goddess,  keeps  her  blooming 
And  all  the  nymphs,  and  all  the  graces  sport : 
How  beautifully  chang'd  the  scene  appears 
Within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years  ! 
Then  fierce  Bellona  drench'd   these  plains  in 

blood, 

Then  virtue  wander'd  in  the  lonely  wood — 
But  hear  !  while  I  mysterious  truths  disclose, 
Whose  dire  remembrance  wakens  all  my  woes. 
In  ancient  days  when  Alfred*,  sacred  name! 
(Alfred  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  fame) 

*  Paciferasque  manu  ramumpraetenditolivre. 
Virg.  /En,,  viii.  1 1 6. 

4  Ambrosiaeque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere.  Virg.  /En.  1.403. 

5  Alfred.  This  most  accomplished  prince  be 
gan  his  reign  A.D.  872,  ata  time  when  the  Danes 
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This  barbarous  isle  with  liberal  arts?  refin'd, 
Taught  wholesome  laws,  and  moralz'd  mankind  ; 
The  ruthless  Danes  o'er  all  the  county  ran, 
They  levell'd  cities,  and  they  murder'd  man  : 
Nor  fields,  nor  fanes,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  were  free 
From  fire  and  sword,  from  lust  and  cruelty. 
To  tend  my  father's  flock  was  then  my  care, 
And  country  swains  were  wont  to  call  me  fair. 
Not  hence  far  distant  I  secur'd  my  charms, 
Till  rous'd  from  danger  by  the  din  of  arms 
To  a  lone  cave,  with  nymphs  a  chosen  few, 
Secret  I  fled,  conceal'd  from  human  view; 
Secret  and  safe,  till  (storm'd  the  country  round) 
Onr  close  retreat  the  fierce  barbarians  found. 
What  could  we  do  the  furious  foe  to  shun  ? — 
To  die  seem'd  better  than  to  be  undone. 
Diana,  huntress  of  the  woodland  shades, 
Chaste  guardian  of  the  purity  of  maids, 
With  silver  bows  supplied  the  virgin  train, 
And  manly  courage  to  repel  the  Dane. 
Bnt  what,  alas  !  avails  the  manly  heart, 
When  female  force  emits  the  feeble  dart  ? 
Though  thrice  three    victims  to  our  vengeance 

fell, 
Though  my  keen  shafts  dispatch'd  their  chief  to 

Hell; 

Too  soon  our  fate  with  anguish  we  deplor'd, 
Dooni'd    to  the   slaughter  of   the  conquering 

sword  :  [proves ; 

But  happy  they  whose  sufferings  Heav'n    ap- 
Heav'n  will  reward  that  virtue  which  it  loves. 
The  queen  who  makes  bright  chastity  her  care, 
Thus  to  almighty  Jove  preferr'd  her  prayer  ; 
That  we  for  ever  in  these  shades  might  rove, 
Nymphs  of  the  wood,  and  guardians  of  the  grove. 
Well  I  remember,  as  I  trembling  lay, 
Fale,  breathless,  cold,  expiring  on  the  clay, 
How  Ity  degrees  my  mortal  frame  refin'd, 
No:  r,  "t  one  earthly  particle  behind  ; 
In  every  nerve  a  pleasing  change  began, 
And  through  my  veins  the  streams  immortal 

ran  : 

Soft  on  my  mind  ecstatic  visions  stole, 
And  heav'n-felt  raptures  dawn'd  upon  my  soul. 
Jt'er  since  I  guard  the  groves,  the  woods,  the 

plain, 

Chief  Dryad  of  the  tutelary  train ; 
Supremely  bless'd  where  all  conspires  to  please; 
Warj  civil  war,  alone  disturbs  my  ease. 
How  did  my  soul  recoil  with  secret  dread, 
When  bold  Northumberland  '  his  army  led, 
JH-fated  Britons,  whom  he  brought  from  far, 
Against  his  sovereign  waging  horrid  war  ! 
I  saw  the  combat  on  the  neighbouring  plain, 
A  knight  victorious,  and  old  Percy  slain  ; 
I  saw  his  visage,  that  with  auguish  frown'd, 
And  seem'd  in  rage  to  roll  its  eyes  around. 

after  several  invasions,  had  entirely  over-run 
the  kingdom,  whom  by  his  extraordinary  valour 
and  conduct  he  dispossessed  of  it.  Cirfa  Eglerli 
tem}x>ra,  anno  Chrtsti  800,  noitra  Jitioraprimitm 
in  festarunt  Dani.  Postea  mare  calo  miscentts, 
rrmtloeannusper  Angliamgrassati,  urbibvsexcuis, 
templls  succensii,  K  agiis  vastaiis,  omnia  harbor  u 
immaml-ate  ege.nint,  verterunt,  rapttenint. 

6  In  the  year  1408,  the  old  earl  of  Northum 
berland  and  his  army  was  overthrown  on  Bram- 
ham-Moor  by  sir  Thomas  Rookshy,  then  high. 


Rome  in  mock  triumph  from  the  fatal  field; 
The  azure  1  lion  on  the  golden  shield 
Wav'd  vainly  rampant.     But  what  horrors  diillM 
My  heaving  heart,  and  through  my  bosom  thrill'd, 
When  direful  discord  Britain's  sons  compell'd 
To  war  onTowton's  8  memorable  field. 
I  see  the  ranks  embattled  on  the  plain, 
Torrents  of  blood,  and  mountains  of  the  slain; 
See  kindred  hosts  with  rival  rage  contend, 
Deaf  to  the  names  of  father,  and  of  friend  ; 
The  brother  by  a  brother's  sword  expires, 
And  sons  are  slain  lr-  unrelenting  sires. 
The  brook,  that  flow'd  a  scanty  stream  before, 
Swell'd  to  a  river  rod  with  homan  gore: 
Verbeia  9  then  in  wild  amazement  stood, 
To  see  her  silver  urn  distain'd  with  blood; 
Verbeia,  erst  her  waters  wont  to  lead 
In  peaceful  murmurs  through  the  flow'ry  mead, 
To  purge  her  currents  from  the  crimson  stain, 
Swift  pour'd  her  waves  to  mingle  with  the  main. 
Oft,  as  with  shining  share  lie  ploughs,  the  field'0, 
The  swain  astonish'd  finds  the  massy  shield, 
On  whose  broad  boss,  sad  source  of  various  woes, 
He  views  engrav'd  the  long-disp-ited  rose. 
Huge  human  bones  the  fruitful  furrows  hide 
Of  once*farn'd  heroes  that  in  battle  died. 
Now  all  dire  feuds  and  curst  contentions  o'er, 
They  sleep  in  peace,  and  kindle  wars  no  more  : 
The  friend,  the  foe,  the  noble  and  the  slave, 
Rest  undistinguish'd  in  one  common  grave. 

"Butletus  now,  since  genial  spring  invites, 
And  lavish  nature  varies  her  delights, 
Partake  the  general  joy,  and  sweetly  stray, 
Where  the  birds  warble,  and  the  waters  play ; 

sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Jtotse  comitatus. of 
the  county,  and  slain  in  the  battle. 

The  earl  Northumberland    and   the  lord  Bar- 

dolph, 

With  a  great  pow'r  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sh'riff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 

Shakespeare's  Hen.  IV. 

1  The  arms  of  Percy  are,  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
azure. 

8  A  neighbouring  village,  near  which,  on  th« 
29th  day  of  March  (being  Palm  Sunday)  A.  D. 
1461,  was  fought  a  most  remarkable  and  bloody 
battle  between  t  he  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  : 
the  number  of  the  Yorkists,  headed  by  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  amounted  to  about  40,600  men, 
the  Lancastrians  were  60,000.  This  battle  prov 
ed  decisive  in  favour  of  the  house  of  York;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  Edward  was,  in  June  1461, 
crowned  king  of  England,  &c.  There  were  killed 
in  this  engagement  36,776  men.  The  rivulet 
Cock,  adjoining  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
river  Wharfe,  were  for  several  days,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  discoloured  with  th<5 
blood  of  the  slain.  For  a  circumstantial  account 
of  thisbattie,  see  Drake's  Eboracum. 

'  Verbeia  was  the  Roman  name  for  the  river 
Wharfe ;  see  an  ancient  inscription  quoted  by 
Camden. 

10 finibus  illis 

Agricola,  jncurvo  terrain  molitusaratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra.  rubigine  pila  : 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  efibssis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris, 
Virg.  Geor.  ]» 
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Where  Flora  decks  the  dewy  dale  with  flowers, 
And  beeches  twine  their  branches  into  bowers, 
The  warbling  birds,  the  sales  that  gently  blow, 
May  tune  thy  reed,  and  teach  the  verse  to  flow." 
Thus  spoke  the  nymph  with  soft  alluring  grace, 
And  led  me  round  the  flow'r-embroider'd  place; 
Through  every  variegated  rural  scene 
Of  shady  forest,  and  of  meadow  green, 
Of  winding  valleys,  and  of  rising  hills, 
Of  mossy  fountains  and  translucent  rills ; 
Where  downs,  or  level  lawns  expanded  wide, 
The  groves,  the  garden,  and  the  wood  divide ; 
Where  walks  by  long-extended  walks  are  ciost, 
And  alleys  in  meandering  alleys  lost ; 
The  dubious  traces  intricately  run, 
And  end  erroneous  where  they  first  begun  : 
Where  Saxon  fanes,  that  in  fair  order  rise, 
With  elegant  simplicity  surprise. 
Where'er  the  nymph  directs  my  ravish'd  sight, 
New  scenes  appear  that  give  a  new  delight : 
Here  spiry  firs  extend  their  leugthen'd  ranks, 
There  violets  blossom  on  the  sunny  banks  ; 
Here  horn-beam  hedges  regularly  grow, 
There  hawthorns  white.!,  and  wild  roses  blow. 
Luxuriant  Flora  paints  the  purple  plain, 
And  in  the  gardens  waves  the  golden  grain ; 
Curl'd  round    tall  tufted    trees    the   woodbine 

weaves 

In  fond  embrace  its  tendrils  with  the  leaves  : 
Sweet-scented  shrubs  a  rich  perfume  exhale, 
And  health  ambrosial  floats  on  every  gale. 
From  rushy- fringed  founts  rise  sparkling  rills 
That  glide  in  mazy  windings  down  the  hills: 
Or  under  pendent  shades  of  oziers  flow, 
Dispensing  moisture  to  the  plants  below  : 
Now,  hid  beneath  the  flowery  turf,  they  pass 
Ingulph'd,  now  sport  along  tha  velvet  grass, 
With  many  an  errour  slowly-lingering  stray, 
And  murmuring  in  their  course  reluctant  roll 

away; 

Thence  into  lucid  lakes  profusely  fall 
Foaming,  orform  the  beautiful  canal, 
Sosnvxrth,  so  level,  that  it  well  might  pass 
For  Cytherea's  face-reflecting  glass, 
(Save  when  mild  zephyrs  o'er  the  surface  stray, 
Curl  the  light  waves,  and  on  ii.s  bosom  play) 
Yet  to  the  !>ottom  so  distinctly  clear, 
The  eye  might  number  every  pebble  there; 
And  every  fish  that  quickly-glancing  glides, 
Sports  in  the  stream,  and  shows  his  silver  sides. 
If  through  the  glades  I  turn  my  raptur'd  eyes, 
What  various  views, what  lovely  landscapes  rise  ? 
Here  a  once-hospitable  mansion  stands 
'Midst  fruitful  plains,  and  cultivated  lands  ; 
There  russet  heaths,  with  fields  of  corn  between, 
And  peaceful  cots,  and  hamlets  intervene  : 
These  far-stretch'd  views  direct  me  to  admire 
A  tower  dismantled,  or  a  lofty  spire, 
Or  farm  imbosom'd  in  some  aged  wood, 
Or  lowing  herds  that  crop  the  flowery  food ; 
Through  these,  irriguous  vales,  and  lawns  appear, 
And  fleecy  flocks,  and  nimble-footed  deer: 
Sun-glittering  villas,  and  bright  streams  are  seen, 
Gay  meads,  rough  rocks,  hoar  hills,  and  forests 

green: 

At  when  Belinda  works,  with  art  divine, 
In  the  rich  screen  some  curious,  gay  design ; 
Quick  as  the  fair  the  nimble  needle  plies, 
Cots,  churches,  towers,  or  villages  arise  j 


I  A  varied  group  of  flocks,  and  hereto,   and  swains. 
Groves-,   fountains,     fields,    and    daisy-painted 

plains ; 

At  Bramham  thus  with  ravish'd  eyes  we  sea 
How  order  strives  with  sweet  variety  : 
Nature,  kind  goddess,  joins  the  aid  of  art 
To  plan,  to  form,  and  finish  every  part. 

But  now  beneath  the  beechen  shade  reclin'd, 
Whose  tall  top  trembling  dances  in  the  wind, 
7astby  the  falling  of  a  hoarse  cascade, 
What  glowing  transports  all  my  breast  invade  ! 
Down  channel'd  sione  collected  currents  flow, 
\nd  steal  obliquely  through  the  vale  below  j 
The  featherM  songsters  on  the  trees  above 
Attune  thoir  voices  to  the  notes  of  love, 
STotes  so  melodiously  distinct  and  clear, 
They  charm   my  soul,  and  make  it  Heav'n  to 

hear. 

O !  what  descriptive  eloquence  can  tell 
The  woods,  and  winding  walks  of  Boscobell  "? 
The  various  vistas,  and  the  grassy  glades, 
The  bowerv  coverts  in  sequester' d  shades  ? 
Or  where  the  wa»!ering  eye  with  pleasure  sees 
A  spacious  amphitheatre  of  trees  ? 
Or  where  the  differing  avenues  unite, 
Conducting  to  more  pompous  scenes  the  sight? 
Lo!    what    high   mounds  immense   divide  the 
moor,  [shore ! 

Stretch'd  from  the  southern   to  the  northern 
These  are  but  relics  of  the  Roman  way, 
Where  the  firm  legions  march'd  in  dread  array. 
Where  rode  tbe  hero  in  his  iron  car, 
And  big  with  vengeance  roll'd  the  mighty  war : 
Here  oft  the  curious  coins  and  ums  explore, 
Which  future  Meads  and  Petnbrokes  shall  adore; 
To  me  more  pleasing  far  yon  tranquil  dell, 
Where  Labour,  Health,  and  sweet  Contentment 

dwell; 

More  pleasing  far  beside  yon  aged  oaks, 
Grotesque  and  wild,the  cottage  chimney  smokes. 
Fair  to  the  view  old  Ebor's  temple  stands, 
The  work  of  ages,  rais'd  by  holy  handsj 
How  firm  the  venerable  pile  appears ! 
Reverend  with  age,  but  not  impair'd  by  years. 
O  '  could  I  build  the  Heav'n-directed  rhyme, 
Strong  as  thy  fabric,  as  thy  tow'rs  sublime, 
Then  would  the  Muse  o-.i  bolder  pinions  rise, 
And  make  thy  turrets  emulate  the  skies. 

Such  are  the  scenes  where  woodland  nymphs 

resort, 

And  such  the  gardens  where  the  Graces  sport: 
Would  fate  this  verse  to  future  times  prolong. 
These  scenes  should  bloom  for  ever  in  my  song1. 
Not  Tempe's  plains  so  beautiful  appear, 
Nor  flow  Castalia's  sacred  springs  so  clear ; 
The  Muses,  had  they  known  this  lov'd  retreat, 
Had  left  Parnassus  for  a  nobler  seat. 

Well  may  these  groves  in  elegance  excel, 
When  Lane  completes   what  Bingley  plann'd  so 

well; 

Bids  crystal  currents  sweetly-murmuring  flow, 
Fair  temples  rise,  and  future  navies  grow. 
Here  D n  might  an  idle  hour  employ, 


And  those  diversions,  which  he  loves,  enjoy ; 

11  BoKobell.  A  beautiful  wood,  disposed  in  in 
elegant  taste,  and  separated  Horn  the  gardens 
by  the  park. 
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With  wary  spaniels  furrow'd  fields  beset, 
And  close  the  partridge  in  the  silken  net : 
Or  search  the  woods,  and  with  unerring  aim 
With  leaden  wounds  transfix  the  flying  same 
Or  with  stanch  hounds  the  wily  fox  pursue, 
And  trace  his  footsteps  o'er  the  tainted  dew. 
With  what  delight  would  friendly  N — y  change 
Don's l2  fertile  valleys  for  this  ampler  range  ? 
And  with  the  music  of  th'  enlivening  horn 
Cheer  the  fleet  pack,    and  wake  the  lingering 

morn. 

But  lo  I  faint  Phoebus  darts  a  languid  ray, 
And  gold-edg'd  clouds  foretel  the  close  of  day ; 
The  nymph  observant  took  her  airy  flight, 
And,  like  a  vision,  vanish'd  from  my  sight. 

M  Don.    The  river  that  runs  by  Doncaster. 


A   DESCRIPTION    OF 


CALYPSO  AND  HER  GROTTO. 

FROM   TELEMACHUS,    BOOK    I. 

THE  queen  he  follow'd  as  she  mov'd  along, 
Surrounded  by  her  nymphs,  a  beauteous  throng; 
But  far  the  fairest,  and  supremely  tall, 
She  walk'd  majestic,  and  outshone  them  all : 
Thus  'midst  a  grov«  the  princely  oak  appears, 
And  high  in  air  his  branching  honours  rears. 
Her  radiant  beauty  charm'd  his  youthful  mind, 
Her  purple  robe  that  floated  in  the  wind, 
And  locks  bound  graceful  with  a  clasp  behind : 
But  her  bright  eyes,  instilling  fond  desire, 
Beam'd  sweetness  temper'd  with  celestial  fire. 
Sage  Mentor  follow'd,  as  in  thought  profound, 
And  silent  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
And  now,  conducted  by  the  royal  dame, 
Soon  to  the  entrance  of  her  grott '  they  came, 

'  *  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  Homer's  description  of  this  famous  grotto,  as 
it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  from  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Odyssey. 

Large  was  the  grott,  in  which  the  nymph  he 

found, 

(The  fair-hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown'd ) 
She  sat  and  sung ;  the  rocks  resound  her  lays : 
The  cave  was  brighten *d  with  arising  blaze: 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile, 
Flam'd  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfum'd  the  isle; 
While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides, 
And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 
Without  the  grott,  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green; 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd, 
And  nodding  cypress  fjrin'cl  a  fragrant  shade ; 
On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm, 
The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form ; 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow, 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen, 
With  purpte  clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 
Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  distil, 
And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  rill, 
In  mazy  windings  wandering  down  the  hill : 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were 

crown'd, 
And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 


Amaz'd  to  find  within  this  lonely  cell     . 
Nature  with  all  her  rural  graces  dwell. 
There  no  high-polish'd  marble  they  behold, 
No  storied  columns,  and  no  sculptur'd  gold; 
No  speaking  busts,  no  silver  richly  wrought, 
No  breathing    pictures    seem'd  inform'*!    with 

thought. 

The  grott,  divided  into  various  cells, 
Was  deck'd  with  spar,  and  variegated  shells  ; 
The  place  of  tap'stry  a  young  vine  supply'd, 
And  spread  her  pliant  arms  on  ev'ry  side  ; 
Cool  zephyrs,  though  the  Sun  intensely  glow'd, 
Breath'd  through  the  place  sweet  freshness  a* 

they  flow'd. 

O'er  amaranthine  beds  fair  fountains  stray'd, 
And,  softly  murmuring,  in  the  meadows  play'd, 
Or  in  broad  basons  pour*d  the  crystal  wave, 
Where  oft  the  goddess  wont  her  limbs  to  lave. 
Fast  by  the  grott  sweet  flowers  of  every  hue, 
Purpling  the  lawn,  in  gay  confusion  grew. 
Here  wav'd  a  wood,  all  glorious  to  behold; 
Of  trees  that  bloom  with  vegetable  gold; 
Whose  branches,  in  eternal  blossom,  yield 
Fragrance  delicious  as  the  flowery  field, 
This  wood,  impervious  to  the  solar  ray, 
Crown'd  the  fair  spot,  and  guarded  it  from  day. 
Here  birds  melodious pourM  the  sprightly  song; 
There  torrents  thunder'd  the  rough  rocks  among, 
Down  dash'd  precipitately  from  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  the  level  lawn  difius'il  their  curling 

rills. 

Calypso's  grotto  crown'd  the  breezy  steep, 
From  whence  appear'd  the  party-colour'd  deep  ; 
Now  smooth  and  even  as  a  mirror  seen, 
Now  vainly  wreaking  on  the  rocks  its  spleen, 
Indignant,  foaming  with  tremendous  roar, 
And  in  huge  mountains  rolling  to  the  shore. 
More  pleasing  was  the  prospect  to  the  plain ; 
A  river,  winding  through  the  rich  champaign, 
Form'd  various  isles  with  lines  sweet-flowering 

crown'd, 

And  cloud-aspiring  poplars  border'd  round. 
Among  the  banks  the  sportive  waters  play'd, 
And  woo'd  the  lovely  islands  which  they  made : 
Some  swiftly  pour'd  their  crystal  currents  strong ; 
Some  led  their  waves  with  liquid  lapse  along ; 
With  many  an  errour  lingering  seem'd  to  stray, 
As  if  they  wish'd  for  ever  here  to  stay, 
And  murmuring  in  their  course  reluctant  roll'cl 

away. 

The  distant  mountains  their  hoar  heads  on  high 
Upheav'd,  and  lost  their  summits  in  the  sky: 
Their  airy  forms  fantastic  pleas'd  the  sight, 
And  fill'd  the  mind  with  wonder  and  delight. 
The  neighb'ring  hills  were  spread  by  nature's 

boon 

With  vines  that  hung  in  many  a  fair  festoon ; 
Whose  swelling  grapes  in  richest  purple  dy'd. 
The  leaves  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  hide : 
So  lov'd  the  generous  vine  to  flourish  here, 
It  bent  beneath  the  plenty  of  the  year. 
Here  purple  figs  with  luscious  juice  overflowM, 
With  deepen'd  red  the  full  pomegranate  glow'd  ; 
The  peaceful  olive  spread  her  branches  round, 
And  every  tree,~with  verdant  honours  crown'd, 
Whose  fruit  the  taste,    whose  flower  the  ey*. 

might  cheer. 
And  sefm'd  to  make  anew  Elysium  here, 

Cambridge,  17^6*  Iu  i>. ..  .      J 
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EPITHALAMIC  ODE. 
INTENDED  FOR  MUSIC. 

Felices  ter  &  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula. 


HOR. 


CIAD  in  flow'r-eirbroider'd  veil, 
Hail,  auspicious  morning,  hail ! 

When  in  Hymen's  holy  bands, 
Blooming  Emily,  the  fair, 
And  Eugenio,  happy  pair ! 

Chang'd  their  hearts,  and  join'd  their  hands. 
Virgin  coldness  then  relented, 

Like  the  snow  before  the  Sun, 
Then  sweet  Emily  consented, 

Not  unwilling,  to  be  won. 

AIR. 

Ye  sons  of  harmony,  prepare 
Your  hymns  to  greet  this  happy  pair : 
Let  "the  sweet  notes,  distinctly  clear, 
In  soft  divisions  melt  upon  the  ear, 
Such  as  may  all  the  tender  passions  move, 
Sooth  the  rapt  soul,  and  be  the  food  of  love. 

RECITATIVE. 

Hark  !  the  mighty  queen  of  sound 

Wakes  each  instrument  around, 
The  merry  pipe,  the  mellow-breathing  lute, 
The  warbling  lyre,  the  love-lamenting  lute: 

Now  the  light  fantastic  measure 

Ravishes  our  ears  with  pleasure ; 

Now  the  trumpets  loud  and  shrill, 

From  yon  river-circled  hill, 

With  manly  notes  our  hearts  inspire, 

And  emulate  the  golden  lyre; 
While  the  majestic,  deep-mouth'd  organs  "blow 
In  lengthen'd  strains  magnificently  slow, 
Divinely  sweet,  and  delicately  strong  j 

Till  gently  dying  by  degrees, 

Like  the  last  murmurs  of  the  breeze, 
Expires  the  soft-attenuated  song : 
And  at  the  close  of  each  mellifluous  lay, 
This  verse  is  sung  in  honour  of  the  day. 

CHORUS. 

Happy  they  as  gods  above 
Whom  Hymen  binds  in  wreaths  of  love ! 
.  Love's  pure  name  itself  endears, 
And  brightens  with  the  length  of  years: 
Love  contents  the  humble  state, 
And  show'rs  down  blessings  on  the  great, 
Sooths  desires  that  wildly  roll, 
And  calms  the  tempests  of  the  soul. 

RECITATIVE. 

But,  lo  !  sweet  Emily,  the  fair, 
And  Eugenio,  happy  pair  ! 
With  placid  look  and  graceful  mien, 
Appear  advancing  o'er  the  green : 
Mark  well  the  youth's  love-darting  eye, 
Soft-beaming  with  expressive  joy, 
To  view  the  object  of  his  wishes  near, 
Mild  as  the  gentlest  season  of  the  year, 
Blooming  as  health,  and  fresh  as  early  day, 
Fair,  sweet,  and  bright  as  all  the  flowers  of  May, 


And  as,  intent  upon  her  charms, 
Eugenio  woos  the  damsel  to  his  arms, 
Her  cheeks  vermilion'd  with  a  lovely  blush, 
Glow  like  twin  roses  on  the  verdant  bush 

While  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  him  say, 

"  Come,  my  fair  one,  come  away; 

Let  us  fleeting  time  improve 

In  the  chaste  joys  of  wedded  love  : 

I  see  propitious  Hymen  stand, 

His  torch  bright-blazing  in  his  hand, 

To  light  us  to  the  genial  bed 

By  the  decent  Graces  spread, 

Where  the  rosy-finger'd  Hours 

Scatter  never-fading  flowers. 

Love  admits  not  of  delay, 

Haste,  my  fair  one,  haste  away." 

And  you,  Heav'n-favour'd  pair, 

Who  now  the  purest  pleasures  share, 
In  happy  union  may  you  long  enjoy 
Those  heart-felt  blandishments  that  never  cloy  j 
And  may  kind  Heav'n  the  full  abundance  pour 
Of  nuptial  blessings  in  a  fruitful  showery. 
Crown  all  our  wishes  with  a  beauteous  race, 

That  may  your  bright  accomplishments  in 
herit, 
The  mother's  mildness,  loveliness,  and  grace, 

The  father's  honest  heart,  and  sense,  and  ge 
nerous  spirit. 

Like  two  pure  springs  whose  gentle  rills  unite, 
Long  may  your  stream  of  life  serenely  glide, 

Through  verdant  vales,  and  meadows  of  delight, 
Where  flow'rs  unnumber'd,  deck'd  in  beauty'g 
pride,  [side. 

Blow  on  the  blissful  banks,  and  bloom  on  either 
May  no  rude  tempest  discompose 
Your  course  of  quiet  as  it  flows, 
No  clouded  care,  no  chilling  fear, 
Nor  anxious  murmur  hover  there  ; 
But  mildest  zephyrs  on  the  surface  play, 
And  waft  each  light  disquietude  away  : 
Till  after  all  the  winding  journey  past, 
You  mingle  with  eternity  at  last. 
That  tranquil  sea,  where  sorrows  are  no  more, 
No  storm-vext  billows  lash  the  peaceful  shore  : 
There  in  Heav'n's  bliss  embosom'd,   may -you 

prove 
The  height  of  endless  happiness  and  love. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LARS'. 

1738. 

THE  golden  Sun,  emerging  from  the  main, 
Beams  a  blue  lustre  on  the  dewy  plain  ; 
Elate  with  joy  all  creatures  hail  his  rise, 
That  haunt  the  forest,  or  that  skim  the  skies. 
Gay-blooming     flow'rs    their    various     charms 

renew, 

A  breathing  fragrance,  or  a  lovely  hue : 
Sweet  pipes  the  shepherd,  the  fair  morn  to  greet, 
To  his  stout  team  the  ploughman  whistles  sweet. 
All  nature  smiles  around.     On  airy  wing 
The  lark,  harm  misus  herald  of  the  spring, 
Rises  aloft  to  breath  his  mattins  loud    , 
On  the  bright  bosom  of  some  fleecy  cloud. 
Ah  !  little  conscious  that  he  dies  to  day, 
He  sports  his  hour  in  innocence  away, 
And  from  the  treble  of  his  tuneful  throat 
Pours  the  soft  strain,  or  triiis  the  sprightly  notej 
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Or  calls  his  mate,  and  as  he  sweetly  sings, 
Soars  irithesun-bram,  wavering  on  his  wings. 
The.ruthless  fowler,  with  unerring  aim, 
Points  the  dire  tube — forth  streams  the  sudden 

flame: 

Swift  in  hoarse  thunder  flies  the  leaden  wound 
The  rigid  rocks  return  the  murdering  sound  j 
The  strains  unfinish'd  with  the  warbler  die, 
float  into  air,  and  vanish  in  the  sky. 

Thus  oft,  fond  man,  rejoicing  in  his  might, 
Sports  in  the  sunshine  ot'serene  delight; 
Fate  comes  unseen,  and   snaps   the  thin  spun 

thread, 
He  dies,  and  sleeps  forgotten  with  the  dead. 


THE  SPARROW. 

FROM    CATULLUS.       1738. 

Air  ye  gentle  powers  above, 
Venus,  and  thou  god  of  love  ; 
All  ye  gentle  souls  below, 
That  can  melt  at  others  woe ; 
Lesbia's  loss  with  tears  deplore, 
Lesbia's  sparrow  is  no  more ; 
Late  she  wont  her  bird  to  prize 
Dearer  than  her  own  bright  eyes. 
Sweet  it  was  and  lovely  too, 
And  its  mistress  we!!  it  knew. 
Nectar  from  her  lips  it  sipt, 
Here  ithopt,  and  there  it  skipt: 
Oft  it  wanton'd  in  the  air, 
Chirping  only  to  the  fair  : 
Oft  it  lull'd  its  head  to  rest 
On  the  pillow  of  her  breast. 
Now,  alas  !  it  chirps  no  more : 
All  its  blar»lishments  are  o'er  : 
Death  has  summon'd  it  to  go 
Pensive  to  the  shades  below  ; 
Dismal  regions !  from  whose  bourn 
No  pale  travellers  return. 
Death  !  relentless  to  destroy 
All  that's  fbrm'd  for  love  or  joy ! 
Joy  is  vanish'd,  love  is  lied, 
For  my  Lesbia's  sparrow's  dead. 
Lo,  the  beauteous  nymph  appears 
Languishingly  drown'd  in  tears ! 


DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

September,  1739. 

Jf an  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down*. 

JOB,  xiv.  2. 

SHORT  and  precarious  is  the  life  of  man ; 
The  line  seems  fathomless,  but  proves  a  span; 
A  youth  of  f jllies,  an  old-age  of  sorrow ; 
Like  flowers  to  day  we  bloom,  we  die  to  morrow. 
Say  then,  what  specious  reasons  can  we  give, 
And  why  this  longing,  fond  desire  to  live  ? 
Blind  as  we  are  to  what  the  Lord  ordains, 
We  stretch  our  troubles,  and  prolong  our  pains. 
But  you,  blest  genius,  dear  departed  shade, 
Now  wear  aehaplet  that  shall  never  fade  j 


Now  sit  exalted  in  those  realms  of  rest 
Where  virtue  reigns,  and  innocence  is  blest, 
Relentless  death's  inevitable  doom 
Untimely  wrapt  you  in  the  silent  tomb, 
Ere  the  first  tender  down  o'erspread  your  chin, 
A  stranger  yet  to  sorrow,  and  to  sin. 

As  some  sweet  rose-bud,  that  has  just  begun 
To  ope  its  damask  beauties  in  the  sun, 
Cropt  by  a  virgin's  hand,  remains  confest 
A  sweeter  rose-bud  in  her  balmy  breast : 

Thus  the  fair  youth,  when  Heav'n  requir'd  bis 

breath, 

Sunk,  sweetly  smiling,  in  the  arms  of  death; 
For  endless  joys  exchanging  endless  strife, 
And  bloom'd  renew 'din  everlasting  life. 


EPISTLE 


HAPPY  the  Briton,  whom  indulgent  fate 

Has  fix'd  securely  in  the  middle  state, 

The  golden  mean,  where  joys  for  ever  flow, 

Nor  riches  raise  too  high,  nor  wants  depress  too 

k  low ; 

Stranger  to  faction,  in  his  calm  retreat, 

Far  from  the  noise  of  cities,  and  the  great, 

His  days,  like  streams  that  feed  the  vivid  grass, 

And  give  fair  flowers  to  flourish  as  they  pass, 

Waving  their  way,  in  sacred  silence  flow, 

And  scarcely  breath  a  murmur  as  they  go. 

No  hopes,  nor  fears  his  steady  mind  can  vex, 

No  schemes  of  state,  or  politics  perplex: 

Whate'er  propitious  Providence  has  sent 

He  holds  sufficient,  and  himself  content. 

Though  no  proud  columns  grace  his  marble  hall, 

Nor  Claude  nor  Guido  animate  the  wall  j 

Blest  who  with  sweet  security  can  find, 

In  health  of  body,  and  in  peace  of  mind. 

His  easy  moments  pass  without  offence 

In  the  still  joys  of  rural  innocence. 

Such  was  the  life  our  ancestors  admir'd, 

And  thus  illustrious  from  the  world  retir'd  : 

Thus  to  the  woodland  shades  my  friend  repair! 

With  thelov'd  partner  of  his  joys  and  cares, 

Whose  social  temper  can  his  griefs  allay, 

And  smile  each  light  anxiety  away: 

In  cheerful  converse  sweetly  form'd  to  please. 

With  witgoodnatur'd,  and  polite  with  ease  : 

Blest  with  plain  prudence,  ignorant  of  art. 

Her  native  goodness  wins  upon  your  heart. 

Vot  fond  of  state,  nor  eager  of  control, 

Her  face  reflects  the  beauties  of  her  soul, 

Such  charms  still  bloom  when  youth  shall  fade 

away, 
And  the  brief  roses  of  the  face  decay. 

O  !  would  propitious  Heav'n  fulfil  my  prayer, 
The  bliss  of  man  is  Providence's  care) 
iuch  be  the  tranquil  tenour  of  my  life, 
And  such  the  virtues  of  my  future  wife  j 
Vith  her  in>calm,  domestic  leisure  free, 
..etme  possess  serene  obscurity; 
n  acts  of  meek  benevolence  delight, 
Lnd  to  the  widow  recompense  her  mite.       [end, 
~hus  far  from  the  crowds,not  thoughtless  of  mj 
Vith  reading,  musing,  writing,  and  a  friend,     . 
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May  silent  pleasures  every  hour  delude 
In  sweet  oblivion  of  solicitude. 

Cambridge,  1741. 


ON  A  LADY'S  SINGING,  AND  PLAY- 
ING  UPON  THE  HARPSICHORD. 

'  SAY,  Zephyr,  what  music  enchants  the   gay 

plains  ? 

As  soft  and  as  sweet  as  the  nightingale's  strains ; 
My  heart  it  goes  pitapatee  with  a  bound, 
And  gently  transported  beats  time  to  the  sound. 

"  O  say,  is  it  Sappho  that  touches  the  strings  ? 
And  some  song  of  the  Syrens'  you  bear  on  yaur 

wings  ?"  j 

Said  Zephyr,  and  whisper'd  distinctly  the  lays, 
"Tis    Belinda  that  sings,  and  Belinda    that 

plays." 

Ah !  swains,  if  you  value  your  freedom,  be 
ware,  [fair ; 
You  hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  \l  know  that  she's 
She's  fair  and  inconstant ;  and  thus  with  her  art, 
She  will  ravish  your  ears  to  inveigle  your  heart. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  THE  EARL  OF  UXBRIDGE. 

Obiit  30°  Aug.  A.  D.  1743.   JEtat.  83. 

Quern  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

LUCK. 

As  'midst  the  stars  the  cheering  lamp  of  light, 
In  Heav'n's  high  concave  eminently  bright, 
First  tips  the  mountains  with  a  golden  ray, 
Then  gradual  streams  effulgency  of  day, 
Till  more  serenely,  with  a  mild  decline, 
Regretted  sinks,  in  other  worlds  to  shine  : 

Thus  from  the  world,  an  age  of  honour  past, 
Pride  of  the  present,  glory  of  the  last, 
"Retir'd  great  Uxbridge  to  the  blest  abode, 
To  live  for  ever  with  the  saints  of  God  j 
There  in  celestial  lustre  to  appear, 
And  share  the  wages  of  his  labours  here. 
When  the  last  trump  shall  rouse  the  dead  that 

sleep 

Entomb'd  in  earth,  or  buried  in  the  deep; 
When  worlds  dissolving  on  that  awful  day, 
And  all  the  elements  shall  melt  away; 
When  every  word  shall  be  in  judgment  brought, 
"Weigh'd  every  action,  canvass'd  every  thought, 
Then  shall  thy  alms  in  sweet  memorial  rise, 
More  grateful  than  the  incens'd  sacrifice  : 
Thegladden'd  widow's  blessing  shall  be  heard, 
And  prayers  in  fervency  of  soul  preferr'd.      [vcy 
The  Lord  shall  bless  thee,  and  well  pleas'd  sur- 
The  tears  of  orphans  '  wip'd  by  thee  away. 

What!   but  a  virtue  resolutely  just, 
Firm  to  its  purpose,  steady  to  its  trust, 

1  His  lordship  gave  2000  1.  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital;    10001.   to  St   George's,  Hyde-Park 
Corner;  and  near  another  1000  1.  to  the  neigh 
bouring  parishes  where  be  lived, 
YOt,    XVI. 


The  full  persuasion,  and  the  true  delight 
Of  having  acted  by  the  rules  of  right, 
Could  to  thy  soul  a  conscious  calm  impart, 
When  Death  severe  approach'd,  and  shook  his 

dreadful  dart, 

'Twas  this  thy  faith  confirm'd,  thy  joy  refin'd, 
And  spoke  sweet  solace  to  thy  troubled  mind  ; 
This  turn'd  to  silent  peace  each  rising  dread, 
And  sooth'd  the  terrours  of  the  dying  bed. 

May  we  like  thee  in  piety  excel, 
Believe  as  stedfastly,  and  act  as  well  ; 
Cleave  to  the  good  and  from  the  bad  depart, 
And  wear  the  scriptures  written  in  our  heart  j* 
Then  shall  we  live,  like  thee,  serenely  gay, 
And  every  moment  calmly  pass  away : 
And  when  this  transitory  life  is  o'er, 
And  all  these  earthly  vanities  no  more, 
Shall  go  where  perfect  peace  is  only  found, 
And  streams  of  pleasure  flow,  an  everlasting 
round. 

Septembers,  1743. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  UXBRIDGE. 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL,  HKH 
HUSBAND. 

CEASE,  cease  illustrious  partner  of  his  bed, 

O  !  cease  the  tributary  tear  to  shed : 

Mourn  not  for  him  whom  God  has  given  to  die 

From  earthly  vanities  to  heavenly  joy  ; 

These  are  the  greatest  honours  we  can  give, 

To  mark  his  ways,  and  as  he  liv'd  to  live. 

Still  bloom  in  goodness  as  you  bloom'd  before  ; 

Heaven  asks  but  this,  and  saints  can  do  no  more: 

Exert  each  virtue  of  the  Christian  mind, 

And  still  continue  friend  of  human  kind. 

Be  this  your  chief  delight,  for  'tis  the  best, 

With  ready  alms  to  succour  the  distress'd  ; 

To  clothe  the  naked  and  the  hungry  feed, 

Nor  pass  a  day  without  some  gracious  deed. 

These  acts  are  grateful  to  Jehovah's  eye, 

For  these  the  poor  shall  bless  you  ere  they  die : 

These  hide  our  sins,  these  purchase  solid  gain, 

And  these  shall  bring  you  to  your  Lord  again. 

September  6,  1743. 


TO  LAURA,  1742. 

WITH  generous  wishes  let  me  greet  your  ear, 
Wishes  whicli  Laura  may  with  safety  hear. 
May  all  the  blessings  to  your  portion  fall, 
The  wise  can  want,  for  you  deserve  them  all : 
Soft  joy,  sweet  ease,  and  ever-blooming  health, 
Calmness  of  mind,  and  competence  of  wealthy 
Whate'er  th'  Almighty  Father  can  bestow, 
To  crown  the  happiness  of  man  below, 
And  when  with  all  those  virtues,  all  those  chaims, 
You  deign  to  bless  some  happy  husband's  arms; 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  his  lordship  could  re 
peat,  memoriter,  all  the  Gospels,  tie  Psalms, 
and  other  considerable  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 
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May  he  in  every  manly  grace  excd, 
To  glad  the  virgin  who  deserves  so  well : 
Bless'd  with  plain  sense,  with  native  humqnrgay, 
To  rule  with  prudence,  and  with  pride  obey ; 
To  kindness  fashion'd,  with  mild  temper  fraught, 
And  form'd,  if  possible,  without  a  fault. 
Long  may  ye  live,  of  mutual  love  possess'd, 
Like  streams  uniting,  in  each  other  bless'd; 
Till  Death  shall  gently  call  you  hence  away 
From  life's  vain  business  to  the  realms  of  day  ; 
May  Death  unfelt  the  common  summons  give, 
And  both,  like  righteous  Enoch,  cease  to  live  ; 
Cease  from  a  life  beset  with  cares  and  pain, 
And  in  eternal  glories  meet  again. 


SONG  TO  LAURA,  ABSENT. 

January,  1745. 

COME,  Laura,  joy  of  rural  swains, 
O !  come,  and  bless  our  cheerless  plains ; 
The  skies  still  drooping  mourn  in  showers, 
No  meadows  bloom  with  brigh't-ey'd  flowers, 
No  daisies  spring,  no  beeches  bud, 
No  linnets- warble  in  the  wood  ; 
Cold  winter  checks  with  blasts  severe 
The  early -dawning  of  the  year. 

Come,  lovely  Laura,  haste  away, 
Your  smiles  will  make  the  village  gay  ; 
When  yon  return,  the  vernal  breeze 
Will  wake  the  buds,  and  fan  the  trees  ; 
Where-e'er  you  walk  the  daisies  spring, 
The  meadows  laugh,  the  linnets  sing; 
Your  eyes  our  joyless  hearts  can  cheer; 
O  !  haste,  and  make  us  happy  here. 


A  NOSEGAY  FOR  LAURA. 
July  1745. 

COME,  ye  fair,  ambrosial  flowers, 
Leave  your  beds,  and  leave  your  bowers, 
Blooming,  beautiful,  and  rare, 
Form  a  posy  for  my  fair;  •    . 

Fair,  and  bright,  and  blooming  l>e, 
Meet  for  such  a  nymph  as  she. 
Let  the  young  vermilion  rose 
A  becoming  blush  disclose ; 
Such  as  Laura's  cheeks  display, 
When  she  steals  my  heart  away. 
Add  camat ion's  varied  hue, 
Moisten'd  with  the  morning  dew : 
To  the  woodbine's  fragrance  join 
Sprigs  of  snow-white  jessamine. 

Add  no  more ;  already  I 
Shall,  alas !  with  envy  die, 
Thus  to  see  my  rival  blest, 
Sweetly  dying  on  her  breast 


TO  LAURA,  ABSENT. 

November  1745. 

IF  you  everheaid  my  prayer, 
Hear  it  now,  indulgent  fair ; 
Let  your  swain  no  longer  mourn, 
But  return,  my  fair,  return. 


Lo !  tempestuous  winter  near 
Stains  the  evening  of  the  year  ; 
Gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  day, 
Nature  ceases  to  be  gay  ; 
The  sweet  tenants  of  the  grove 
Warble  no  soft  tales  of  love : 
Rise,  my  fair,  and  bring  with  thee 
Joy  for  all,  but  love  for  me. 
Where  are  all  those  blooming  flowers 
That  adorn'd  my  rural  bowers  ? 
Dappled  pinks,  and  violets  bine, 
And  the  tulip's  gaudy  hue, 
Lillies  white,  and  roses  red  ? 
All  are  wither'd,  all  are  dead  : 
Yes — they  hastenM  to  decay, 
When  my  Laura  went  away; 
When  she  comes,  again  they'll  rise, 
Blooming  where  she  points  her  eyes. 

Hark  !    I  hear  a  sound  from  far, 
Clanking  arms,  the  din  of  war, 
Dreadful  music  to  my  ear ! 
All  was  peace  when  you  was  here. 
Now  rebellion  shakes  the  land, 
Murder  waves  her  bloody  hand  j 
High  in  air  their  banners  fly, 
Dreadful  tumults  rend  the  sky: 
Rise,   my  fair,   and  bring  with  thee 
Softer,  sweeter,  harmony; 
All  my  doubts  and  fears  remove, 
Give  me  freedom,  give  me  love ; 
Discord  when  you  come  will  cease, 
And  in  my  bosom  all  be  peace. 


TO   HIS  GRACB 


DR.  THOMAS  HERRING, 

LORD   ARCHBISHOP  OF   CANTERBURY,    ON    HIS   SICE- 
HESS    AND   RECOVERY. 


June  25,  1753. 

Sems  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Bntanno. 


HOR. 


WHILE  rosy  health  abounds  in  every  breeze, 
Smiles  in  the  flowers,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Matures  the  fields,  and  in  the  fountain  flows, 
Breathes  through  all     life,   and  in  all  nature 

glows ; 

Why  droops  Aurelius  by  sharp  pains  opprest, 
Whose  danger  saddens  every  virtuous  breast  ? 
Enough,  enough  has  Heav'n's  afflicting  hand 
With  arms  and  earthquakes  terrified  the  land  : 
On   foreign'   plains  ^has  stream'd    the  British 

blood, 

And  British  heroes  perish'd  in  the  flood  : 
Frederick,  alas !  the  kingdom's  justest  pride, 
Fair  in  the  bloom  of  all  his  virtues,  died. 
Ah  !  generous  master  of  the  candid  mind, 
Light  of  'the  world,  and  friend  of  human  kind, 
Leave  us  not  cause  our  sorrows  to  renew, 
Nor  fear  the  falling  of  the  state  in  you. 

I  see,  1  see  conspicious  how  you  stood, 
And  dauntless  crush'd  rebellion  in  the  bud  j 
With  Ciceronian  energy  divine, 
Dashing  the  plots  of  fraudful  Catiline. 


ODES  ON  THE  SEASONS. 
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"Your  righteous  zeal  the  brave  Brvgantes  warm'd, 
Silent  they  heard,  approv'd,  united,  arm'd. 

Ye  gales,  that  on  the  downs  of  Surry  stray, 
Sleep  on  the  Mole1,  or  on  the  Vandal1  play, 
From  every  flower  medicinal  that  springs, 
Waft    balmy  fragrance   with    your  temperate 

wings, 

The  grace,  the  glory  of  the  church  restore, 
And  save  the  friend,  the  father  of  the  poor. 
And  lo  !  our  prayers,  with  fervency  preferr'd, 
Rise  sweet  as  incense,  and  by  Heav'n  are  heard  : 
The  genial  season,  with  refreshing  rains, 
Bright-beaming  mornings,  health-exhaling  plains, 
And  pure  etherial  gales,  conspire  to  heal 
Our  public  father,  for  the  public  weal. 

Oh  !  by  kind  Providence  to  Britain  given, 
Long  may  you  live,  and  late  revisit  Heaven ; 
Continue  still  to  bless  us  with  your  stay, 
Nor  wish  for  Heav'n  till  we  have  learnt  the  way. 
So  by  your  pattern  shall  our  years  be  spent 
In  sweet  tranquillity,  and  gay  content  ; 
So  shall  we  rise  immortal  from  the  dust, 
And  gain  the  blissful  kingdoms  of  the  just. 


TO  MRS.  HERRING. 

WITH  FOUR  ODES  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

SINCE  your  goodness  poetical  tribute  demands, 
Permit  the  four  seasons  to  kiss  your  fair  hands  : 
And  if  in  right  colours  your  virtues  (view, 
The  seasons,  dear  madam,  are  emblems  of  you. 
In  the  gentle  Spring's  delicate  flow'rets  I  trace 
The  beams  of  your  eyes,  and  the  bloom  of  your 

face  : 

The  bright  slowing  ardour  of  Summer  I  find 
Express'd  in  your  friendly,  benevolent  mind  : 
As  bountiful  Autumn  with  plenty  is  crown'd, 
Thus  calm  you  distribute  your  blessings  around  : 
But  with  you  how  shall  I  cold  Winter  compare  ? 
Your  wit  is  as  piercing  and  keen  as  the  air: 
Thus  you  furnish  with  emblems  whenever  1  sing 
Of  Winter,  or  Autumn,  or  Summer,  or  Spring. 


A  VERNAL  ODE, 

SENTTOHISGRACS    THE    LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAN 
TERBURY. 

March  12,  1754.     - 

BRIGHT  god  of  day,  whose  genial  power 

Revives  the  buried  seed ; 
That  spreads  with  foilage  every  bower, 

With  verdure  every  mead  j 
Bid  aH  thy  vernal  Breezes  fly, 
Diffusing  mildness  through  the  sky; 
Give  the  soft  season  to  out  drooping  plains, 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  dews,  and  salutary  rains. 

1  Two  rivers  in  Surry,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Pope: 

The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appears, 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood. 


Enough  lias  Winter's  hand  severe 

Cliastis'd  this  dreary  coast, 
And  chill'd  the  tender  dawning  year 

With  desolating  frost : 
Give  but  thy  vital  beams  to  play, 
These  ice-wrought  scenes  will  melt  away  ; 
And,   mix'd  in  sprightly  dance,   theJriooming 

hours 

Will  wake  the  drowsy  Spring,  the  Spring  awake 
the  flowers. 

Let  Health,  gay  daughter  of  the  skies, 

On  Zephyr's  wings  descend, 
And  scatter  pleasures,  as  she  flies, 

Where  Surry's  downs  extend  : 
There  Herring  wooes  her  friendly  power  - 
There  may  she  all  her  roses  shower ; 
To  heal  that  shepherd  all  her  balms  employ 
So  will  she  sooth  our  fears,  and  give  a  nation  joy. 

The  grateful  seasons,  circling  fast,] 

Reviving  suns  restore, 
But  life's  short  spring  is  quickly  past, 

And  blooms,  alas  !  no  more ; 
Then  Jet  us,  ere  by  sure  decays 
We  reach  the  winter  of  our  days, 
fa  virtue  emulate  the  bless'd  above, 
And  like  the  Spring  display  benevolence  and  lore. 


ODE  TO  SUMMER. 

BY^  A   GENTLEMAN   OF    CAMBRIDGE. 

WAIL,  gentle  Summer,  to  this  isle  ! 
Where  Nature's  fairest  beauties  smile, 

And  breathe  in  every  plain  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  bid  each  flower  display, 
And  open  to  the  eye  of  day 

The  glories  of  its  reign. 

While  yon  few  sheep  enjoy  the  breeze, 
That  softly  dies  upon  the  troes, 

And  rest  beneath  the  shade  ; 
This  pipe,  which  Damon  gave,  shall  raise 
Its  rural  notes  to  sing  thy  praise, 

And  ask  the  Muse's  aid. 

Diana's  ear  shall  catch  the  sound, 
And  all  the  nymphs  that  sport  around 

The  vale,  or  upland  lawn  ; 
The  nymphs,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  bro^f 
Pursue  the  lightly-bounding  roe, 

Or  chase  the  flying  fawn. 

Ev'n  now,  perchance,  some  cool  retreat 
Defends  the  lovely  train  from  heat. 

And  Phoebus' noontide  beam; 
Perchance  they  twine  the  flowery  crown 
On  beds  of  roses,  soft  as  down, 

Beside^the  winding  stream. 

Delightful  season  !  every  mead 
With  thy  fair  robe  of  plenty  spread, 

To  thee  that  plenty  owes ; 
The  laughing  fields  with  joy  declare, 
And  whisper  all  in  reason's  ear, 

From  whence  that  plenty  flows. 
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Happy  the  man  whose  vessel  .elides 
Safe  and  unhurt  by  passion's  tides, 

Nor  courts  the  gusts  of  praise  ! 
He  sails  with  even,  steady  pace, 
While  virtue's  full-blown  beauties  grace 

The  summer  of  his  days. 


AN  AUTUMNAL  ODE. 

TO  MR.  HAYMAN,  THE  PAINTER. 

October  1754. 

YBT  once  more,  glorious  god  of  day, 

While  beams  thine  orb  serene, 
O  let  me  warbling  court  thy  stay 

To  gild  the  fading  scene  ! 
Thy  rays  invigorate  the  Spring, 
Bright  Summer  to  perfection  bring, 
The  cold  inclemency  of  Winter  cheer, 
And  make  th'  Autumnal  months  the  mildest  of 
the  year. 

Ere  yet  the  russet  foliage  fall, 
I'll  climb  the  mountain's  brow, 
My  friend,  my  Hayman,  at  thy  call, 

To  view  the  scene  below : 
How  sweetly  pleasing  to  behold 
Forests  of  vegetable  gold !  [tween 

How  mix'd   the    many  chequer'd    shades  be- 
The  tawny,  mellowing  hue,    and  the  gay, vivid 
green! 

How  splendid  all  the  sky !  how  still ! 

How  mild  the  dying  gale  ! 
How  soft  the  whispers  of  the  rill 

That  winds  along  the  vale ! 
So  tranquil  Nature's  works  appear, 
It  seems  the  Sabbath  of  the  year  : 
As  if,  the  Summer's  labour  past,  she  chose 
This  season's  sober  calm  for  blandishing  repose. 

Such  is  of  well-spent  life  the  time, 

When  busy  days  are  past ; 
Man,  verging  gradual  from  his  prime, 

Meets  sacred  peace  at  last : 
His  flowery  Spring  of  pleasures  o'er, 
And  Summer's  full-blown  pride  no  more, 
Fe  gains  pacific  Autumn,  mild  and  bland, 
And  dauntless  braves  the  stroke  of  Winter's  pal 
sy 'd  hand. 

For  yet  a  while,  a  little  while, 

Involv'd  in  wintry  gloom, 
And  lo !  another  spring  shall  smije, 

A  spring  eternal  bloom  : 
Then  shall  he  shine,  a  glorious  guest, 
In  the  bright  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Where  due  rewards  on  virtue  are  bestow'd, 
And  reap  the  golden  fruits  of  what  his  autumn 
sow'd. 


ODE  ON  WINTER. 

BY    A   GENTLEMAN  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

FROM  mountains  of  eternal  snow, 
And  Zembla's  dreary  plains  ; 

Where  the  bleak  winds  for  ever  blow, 
And  frost  for  ever  reigns  ; 


Lo  !  Winter  comes,  in  fogs  array'd1, 
With  ice  and  spangled  dews ; 

To  dews,  and  fogs,  and  storms,  be  paid 
The  tribute  of  the  Muse. 

Each  flowery  carpet  Nature  spread 

Is  vanish'd  from  the  eye  ; 
Where'er  unhappy  lovers  tread, 

No  Philomel  is  nigh. 

(For  well  I  ween  her  plaintive  note 

Can  soothing  ease  impart ; 
The  little  warblings  of  her  throat 

Relieve  the  wounded  heart.) 

No  blushing  rose  unfolds  its  bloom, 

No  tender  lilies  blow, 
To  scent  the  air  with  rich  perfume, 

Or  grace  Lucinda's  brow. 

Th'  indulgent  Father  who  protects 
The  wretched  and  the  poor  j 

With  the  same  gracious  care  directs 
The  sparrow  to  our  door. 

Dark,  scowling  tempests  rend  the  skies 
And  clouds  obscure  the  day; 

His  genial  warmth  the  Sun  denies, 
And  sheds  a  fainter  ray. 

Yet  blame  we  not  the  troubled  air, 

Or  seek  defects  to  find  ; 
For  Power  Omnipotent  is  there, 

And  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Hail  every  pair  whom  love  unites 

In  wedlock's  pleasing  ties  ; 
That  endless  source  of  pure  delights, 

That  blessing  to  the  wise ! 

Though  yon  pale  orb  no  warmth  bestows, 

And  storms  united  meet ; 
The  flame  of  love  and  friendship  glows 

With  unextinguish'd  heat. 


AN  ODE 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OP 
CANTERBURY. 

THANKS  to  the  generous  hand  that  plac'd  me 
/         here, 

Fast  by  the  fountains  of  the  silver  Cray, 
Who  leading  to  the  Thames  his  tribute  clear, 

Through  the  still  valley  winds  his  secret  way. 

Yet  from  his  lowly  bed  with  transport  sees 
In  fair  exposure  noblest  villas  rise, 

Hamlets  embosom'd  deep  in  antient  trees, 
And  spires  that  point  with  reverence  to  the 
skies. 

O  lovely  dale !  luxuriant  with  delight! 

O  woodland  hills  !  that  gently  rising  swell  j 
O  streams !  whose  murmurs  soft  repose  invite ; 

Where  peace  and  joy  and  rich  abundance 
'dwell : 

How  shall  my  slender  reed  your  praise  resound 
In  numbers  worthy  of  the  polish'd  ear  ? 

What  powers  of  strong  expression  can  be  found 
To  thank  the  generous  hand  that  plac'd  me 
here: 
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That  gave  each  requisite  of  blissful  life; 

Sweet  leisure  in  sequester'd  shades  of  Kent, 
The  softening  virtues  of  a  faithful  wife, 

And  competence  well  sorted  with  content  ? 

For  these,  if  I  forget  my  patron's  praise, 
While  bright  ideas  dance  upon  my  mind, 

Ne'er  may  these  eyes  behold  auspicious  days, 
May  friends  prove  faithless,  and  the  Muse 
unkind. 

May  1756. 


AURELIUS: 

AN  ELEGY. 

•ACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  HKRRlNc,  D  D. 
LATE  LOBD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Quicquid  ex  illo  amavimus,  quicquid  mirati  su- 
mus,  manet  mansurumque  est  in  aniinis  ho- 
minum,  in  aeternitate  temporum,  fama  re- 
rum.  TACIT.  Vit.  Agric. 

FAST  by  the  fountains  of  the  silver  Cray ' 

Encircled  deep  with  weeping  willows  round, 
O  !  let  me  sorrowing  pass  the  pensive  day, 
And  wake  my  reed  to  many  a  plaintive  sound. 

For  good  Aurelius  (now  alas  !  no  more) 

Sighs  follow  sighs,  and  tears  to  tears  succeed  ; 

Him  shall  the  Muse  in  tenderest  notes  deplore, 
For  oft  he  tun'd  to  melody  my  reed. 

How  was  I  late  by  his  indulgence  blest, 
.  Cheer'd  with  his  smiles,   and  by  his  precepts 

taught ! 
My  fancy  deem'd  him  some  angelic  guest, 

Some  Heaven-sent  guide,  with  blissful  tidings 
fraught. 

Mild  was  his  aspect,  full  of  truth  and  grace, 
Temper'd  with  dignity  and  lively  sense  ; 

Sweetness  and  candour  beavn'd  upon  his  face, 
Emblems  of  love  and  large  benevolence. 

Yet  never  useless  slept  those  virtues  fair, 
Nor  languish'd  unexerted  in  the  mind  ; 

Secret  as  thought,  yet  unconfin'd  as  air, 
He  dealt  his  bounties  out  to  all  mankind. 

How  will  the  poor,  alas !  now  truly  poor, 
Bewail  their  generous  benefactor  dead  ? 

Who  daily,  from  his  hospitable  door, 

The    naked    cloth'd,    and  gave  the  hungry 
bread. 

To  sick  and  orphans  duly  sent  relief, 

Was  feet  and  eyes  to  cripples  and  the  blind, 

Sooth'd  all  the  suffering  family  of  grief, 

Andpour'd  sweet  balsam  on  the  wounded  mind. 

How  will  the  nation  their  lost  guardian  mourn  ? 

Lo  !  pale-ey'd  Science  fix'd  in  grief  appears; 
The  drooping  Arts,  reclining  on  his  urn, 

Lament,  and  every  Muse  dissolves  in  tears. 

Genius  of  Britain !  search  the  kingdom  round, 
Ere  yet  the  strict  inquiry  be  too  late ; 

What  bold,  unblemish'd  patriot  can  be  found  •, 
To  rouse  the  virtues  of  a  languid  state  ? 

1  A  river  in  Kent. 

•  This  poem  wa>  wrote  in  1757. 


With  freedom's  voice  to  wake  the  slumbering 

age, 

To  cheer  fair  merit,  prowess  to  advance, 
Dauntless  to  rise,  and  scourge  with  generous  rage 
The  high-pluin'd  pride  and  perfidy  of  France. 

Alas  !  no  longer  burns  the  glorious  flame  : 
The  patriot  passion  animates  no  more  j 

But,  like  the  whirling  eddy,  some  low  aim 
Absorbs  alike  the  great,  the  rich,  the  poor. 

Not  so,  when  wise  Aurelius  o'er  the  north 
Shed  the  mild  influence  of  his  pastoral  care, 

The  madness  of  rebellion  issuing  forth, 
He  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  the  rising  war. 

Behold  him  !  with  his  country's  weal  inspir'd, 
Before  the  martial  sons  of  Ebor  stand, 

Fair  in  the  robe  of  eloquence  attir'd, 

In  act  to  speak,  he  waves  the  graceful  hand  : 

Silent  as  evening,  lo !  the  listening  throng, 
While  from  his  lips  the  glowing  periods  fall, 

Drink    sweet  persuasion    streaming    from   his 

tongue, 
And  the  firm  chain  of  concord  binds  them  all^ 

As  some  large  river,  gentle,  strong,  and  deep, 
Winds  his  smooth  volumes  o'er  the  wide  cam 
paign, 

Then  forceful  flows,  and  with  resistless  sweep, 
Rolls,  in  his  strength  collected,  to  the  main : 

Thus  the  good  prelate,  in  his  country's  cause, 
Pour'd  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along  j 

As  erstTyrtseus  gain'd  divine  applause, 
Who  fir'd  the  Spartans  with  heroic  song. 

But  when  religious  truths  his  bosom  warm'd , 
Faith,  hope,  repentance,  and  eternal  love, 

With  such  pathetic  energy  he  charm'd, 
He  rais'd  our  souls  to  Paradise  above. 

The  holy  city's  adamantine  gate 

On  golden  hinge  heopen'd  to  our  view  ; 

Unravell'd  every  path,  perplex'd  and  strait, 
And  gave  to  willing  minds  the  safe-conducting 
clew. 

For  God's  Messiah  was  his  chosen  guide; 

And  well  the  sacred  lore  he  understood, 
And  well  the  precept,  sent  from  Heaven,  apply'd, 

"  For  evil  meekly  recompensing  good." 

Thus  mild,  thus  humble,  in  the  highest  state, 
The  "  one  thing  needful"  was  his  sole  regard  . 

Belov'd,  and  blamelesss  he  prolong'd  his  date  * 
By  acts  of  goodness,  which  themselves  reward. 

To  him  the  bed  of  sickness  gave  no  pain; 

For,  trusting  only  in  th'  Almighty  King, 
He  look'd  on  dissolution  as  his  gain; 

No  terrours  had  the  grave,  and  death  no  sting. 

Ah  !  Muse,  forbear  that  last  sad  scene  to  draw— 
This  homage,  due  to  virtue,  let  me  pay, 

These  heart-sprung  tears,  inspir'd  by  filial  awe, 
The,se  numbers  warbled  to  the  silver  Cray. 

May,  1757. 


FAWKES'  POEMS. 


ON  THE   DEATH  OF   HI3   MOST   SACRED    MAJESTY 

KING  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

AH,  fatal  hour ! — we  must  at  last  resign — 
Farewel,  great  hero  of  the  Brunswick  line! 
For  valour  much,  for  virtue  more  renown'd, 
With  wisdom  honour''!,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
»Twas  thy  bless'd  lot  a  happy  reign  to  close, 
And  die  serene,  triumphant  o'er  thy  foes; 
To  see  the  faithless,  vain  insulting  Gaul, 
Xike  proud  Goliath,  nodding  to  his  fall  ; 
In  chains  the  sons  of  tyranny  to  bind, 
And  vindicate  the  rights  of  human  kind. 

No  brighter  crown  than  Britain's  God  could 

give 

To  grace  the  monarch,  tiil  he  ceas'd  to  live ; 
Then  gave  him,  to  reward  his  virtuous  strife, 
A  heavenly  kingdom,  and  a  crown  of  life. 

October  26,  3  760. 


TO  HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY 
ON  HIS  ACCESSION. 

Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  dimjttitur  alto.     VIRG. 

WHEN  now  the  sad  solemnity  is  o'er, 

And  death-denouncing  bells  are  heard  no  more, 

Nor  pausing  cannon  in  loud  nottes  declare 

A  nation's  grief,  and  rend  the  troubled  air ; 

Deign,  mighty  prince,  these  gentler  sounds  to 

hear: 

Oh !  were  they  worthy  of  the  sovereign's  ear, 
The  Muse  should  greet  Britannia's  blissful  isle. 
Where  crown'd  with  liberty  the  graces  smile ; 
Where  the  pleas'd  halcyon  builds  her  tranquil 

nest, 

No  storms  disturb  her,  and  no  wars  molest : 
For  still  fair  peace  and  plenty  here  remain'd, 
While  George,  the  venerable  monarch,  reign'd. 
One  generation  pass'd  secure  away, 
"  Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway;" 
Now  cold  in  death  the  much-lov'd  hero  lies, 
His  soul  unbodied  seeks  her  native  skies : 
The  living  laurels  which  his  temples  crown'd 
Strike  root,  and  shade  his  funeral  pile  around. 

As  when  the  Sun,  bright  ruler  of  the  year, 
Through  glowing  Cancer  rolls  his  golden  sphere, 
He  gains  new  vigour  as  his  orb  declines, 
And  at  the  goal  with  double  lustre  shines  : 

In  splendour  thus  great  George's  reign  surpast, 
Bright  beam'd  each  year,   but  brightest  far  the 

last: 

Where-ever  waves  could  roll,  or  breezes  blow, 
His  fleet  pour'd  ruin  on  the  faithless  foe:  [hurl'd, 
France  saw,   appall'd,  the  dreadful  vengeance 
And  own'd  him  monarch  of  her  western  world. 
But  now,  alas !  see  pale  Britannia  mourn, 
And  all  her  sons  lamenting  o'er  his  urn. 

Thus  when  Vespasian  died,  imperial  Rome 
With  copious  tears  bedew'd  the  patriot's  tomb; 
Uut  soon  o'er  sorrow  bright-ey'd  joy  prevail'd, 
When  Titus  her  lov'd  emperor  she  hail'd  j 
Titus,  a  blessing  to  the  world  design'd, 
The  darling  and  delight  of  kuman-kincU 


With  joy,  great  prince,  your  happy  subjects 
A  better  Titus  now  reviv'd  in  you;  [view 

Of  gentler  nature,  and  of  nobler  blood, 
Whose  only  study  is  your  people's  good  : 
For  you  (so  truly  isyour  heart  benign) 
To  heathen  virtues  Christian  graces  join. 

O  may  Heaven's  providence  around  you  wait, 
And  bless  you  with  a  longer,  happier  date  ; 
Then  will  your  virtue  all  its  powers  display, 
And  noble  deeds  distinguish  everyday; 
Joys  unallay'd  will  sweetly  fill  your  breast, 
Your  people  blessing,  by  your  people  blest; 
Then  will  the  rage  of  rancorous  discord  cease, 
The  drooping  arts  revive,  and  all  the  world  have 
peace. 

November  15, 1760. 


A    PARODY    ON    A    PASSAGE     IN 
MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

BOOK  [V. 

BENEATH  a  beech's  bowery  shade 
Damon  in  musing  mood  was  laid, 
A  brook  soft-dimpling  by  his  side, 
Thus  echo,  as  he  sung,  reply'd : 

"Sweet  is  the  breath  of  rosy  morn, 

Soft  melody  the  sky-lark  trills, 
Bright  are  the  dew-drops  on  the  thorn, 

Fresh  are  the  zephyrs  on  the  hills, 
Pure  are  the  fountains  in  the  vale  below, 
And  fair  the  flowers  that  on  their  borders  blow : 
Yet  neither  breath  of  roseate  morn, 

Nor  wild  notes  which  the  sky-lark  trills, 
Nor  dew -drops  glittering  on  the  thorn,  . 

Nor  the  fresh  zephyrs  of  the  hills, 
Nor  streams  that  musically-murmuring  flow, 
Nor  flowers  that  on  their  mossy  margins  grow, 
Can  any  joy  suggest 
But  to  the  temper'd  breast, 
Where  virtue's  animating  ray 
Illumines  every  golden  day, 
Beams  on  the  mind,  and  makes  all  nature  gay." 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

FATHER  of  all,  whose  throne  illumines  Heaven, 
AH  honour  to  thy  holy  name  be  given. 
Thy  gracious  kingdom  come :  thy  righteous  wilt 
Let  men  on  Earth  as  saints  in  Heaven  fulfil. 
Give  us  this  day  the  bread  by  which  we  live: 
As  we  our  debtors,  thou  our  debts  forgive. 
Let  not  temptation  lead  us  into  woe : 
Keep  us  from  sin,  and  our  infernal  foe. 
For  thy  supreme  dominion  we  adore ; 
Thypower^  thy -glory,  is  for  evermore. 

Amen. 


DAFID'S  LAMENTATION  OVEH 
SAUL  AND  JONATHAN. 

SAMUEL,    BOOK    II.       CHAFrER    I. 

THE  flow'r  of  Israel  withers  on  the  plain ; 
How  are  the  mighty  on  the  mountains  skii*  i 
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In  Gatb,  ah  !  never  this  dishonour  name, 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  proclaim ; 
Lest  the  sad  tidings  of  our  country's  woe 
Cause  triumph  to  the  daughters  of  the  foe. 
May  Heav'n,  Gilboa,  on  thy  heights  ne'er  pour 
The  dew  refreshing,  or  the  fruitful  shower ; 
Ne'er  may  thy  furrows  give  the  golden  seed, 
Nor  from  thy  folds  the  fleecy^ictims  bleed  : 
There  mighty  men  through  fear  their  shields  re- 

sig-n'd, 

The  shield  of  Saul  was  basely  left  behind. 
Thy  bow,  O  Jonathan,  oft  strew'd  the  plain 
With  carcasses  of  valiant  heroes  slain  ; 
Thy  sword,  OSanl,  ne'er  left  its  sheath  in  vain; 
Blest  pair  !  whom  love  with  sweetest  concord  tied, 
Whom  glory  join'd,  and  death  cou'd  not  divide. 
Dreadful  through  all  the  war  they  mov'd  along, 
Swift  as  the  eagle,  as  the  lion  strong.          [drest 
Weep,  weep  for  Saul,  ye  maids,  whose  bounty 
Israel's  fair  daughters  in  the  scarlet  vest ; 
Who   gave  you  gold  and  pearls  your  robes  to 

deck, 

And  rings  and  jewels  for  your  hands  and  neck. 
Thy  prowess,  much  lov'd  Jonathan,  prov'd  vain  ; 
How  are  the  mighty  on  the  mountains  slain  ! 
Tome,  O  Jonathan,  for  ever  dear, 
Thy  fate,  alas  !  demands  th'  eternal  tear  : 
Where  can  such  faith,  such  piety  be  found  ? 
Such  pleasing    converse    with   firm    friendship 

bound? 

Thy  love  was  wondrous,  soothing  all  my1  care, 
Passing  the  fond  affection  of  the  fair. 
How  are  the  mighty  on  the  mountains  slain  ! 
And  all  the  instruments  of  battle  vain ! 


THE  PICTURE  OF  OLD-AGE, 

PARAPHRASED    FROM    THE    SEVEN    FIRST   VERSES    OF 
THE    TWELFTH    CHAPTER    OF    ECCLESIASTES. 

MY  son,  attentive  hear  the  voice  of  truth  j 
Remember  thy  Creator  in  thy  youth, 
Ere  days  of  pale  adversity  appear, 
And  age  and  sorrow  fill  the  gloomy  year, 
When  wearied  with  vexation  thou  shalt  say, 
"  No  rest  by  night  I  know,  no  joy  by  dayj" 
Ere  the  bright  soul's  enlighten'd  pow'rs  wax  frail, 
Ere  reason,  memory,  and  fancy  fail, 
But  care  succeeds  to  care,  and  pain  to  pain, 
As  clouds  urge  clouds,  returning  after  rain : 
Ere  yet  the  arms  unnerv'd  and  feeble  grow, 
The  weak  legs  tremble,  and  the  loose  knees  bow ; 
Ere  yet  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  is  o'er, 
And  the  dim  eyes  behold  the  Sun  no  more  ; 
Ere  yet  the  pallid  lips  forget  to  speak, 
The  gums  are  toothless,  and  the  voice  is  weak ; 
Restless  he  rises  when  the  lark  he  hears, 
Yet  sweetest  music  fails  to  charm  his  ears. 
A  stone,  or  hillock,  turns  his  giddy  brain, 
Appall'd  with  fear  he  totters  o'er  the  plain  ; 
And  as  the  almond-tree  white  (low'rs  displays, 
His  head  grows  hoary  with  the  length  of  days  j 
As  leanness  in  the  grasshopper  prevails, 
So  shrinks  his  body,  and  his  stomach  fails ; 
Doom'd  to  the  grave  his  last  long  home  to  go, 
The  mourners  march  along  with  solemn  woe  : 
Ere  yet  life's  silver  cord  be  snapt  in  twain, 
Ere  brgke  the  gylden.  Wwl  that  holds  the  brain, 


Ere  broke  the  pitcher  at  the  fountful  heart, 
Or  life's  wheel  shiver'd,  and  the  soul  depart, 
Then  shall  the  dust  to  native  earth  be  given, 
The  soul  shall  soar  sublime,  and  wing  its  way  to 
Heaven. 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

FROM  PROVERBS,  Chapter  xxxi. 

MORE  precious  far  than  rubies,  who  can  find       ' 

A  wife  embellished  with  a  virtuous  mind: 

In  her  securely,  as  his  better  part, 

Her  happy  husband  cheerful  rests  his  heart : 

With  such  a  lovely  partner  of  his  toil 

His  goods  increase  without  the  need  of  spoil. 

Bless'd  in  the  friendship  of  his  faithful  wife, 

He  steers  through  all  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Well  pleas'd  she  labours,  nor  disdains  to  cull 

The  textile  flax,  or  weave  the  twisted  wool. 

Rich  as  the    merchant    ships  that  crowd  the 

strands, 

She  reaps  the  harvest  of  remotest  lands. 
Early  she  rises  ere  bright  Phoebus  shines, 
And  to  her  damsels  separate  tasks  assigns : 
Refresh'd  with  food  her  hinds  renew  their  toil, 
And  cheerful  haste  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
If  to  her  farm  some  field  contiguous  lies, 
With  care  she  views  it,  and  with  prudence  buys ; 
And  with  the   gains  which  Heaven  to  wisdom 

grants, 

A  vineyard  of  delicious  grapes  she  plants. 
Inur'd  to  toils  she  strength  and  sweetness  joins, 
Strength  is  the  graceful  girdle  of  her  loins. 
With  joy  her  goodly  merchandise  she  views, 
And  oft  till  morn  her  pleasing  work  pursues. 
The  spindle  twirls  obedient  to  her  tread, 
Round  rolls  the  wheel,  and  spins  the  ductil$ 
Renignant  from  her  ever-open  door          [thread. 
She  feeds  the  hungry,  and  relieves  the  poor. 
Nor  frost  nor  snow  her  family  molest, 
For  all  her  household  are  in  scarlet  drest. 
Resplendent  robes  are  by  her  husband  worn, 
Her  limbs  fine  purple  and  rich  silks  adorn  : 
For  wisdom  fam'd,  for  probity  renown'd, 
He  sits  in  council  with  bright  honour  crown'd. 
To  weave  rich  girdles  is  her  softer  care,      [wear. 
Which  merchants  buy,  and  mighty  monarchs 
With  strength  and  honour  she  herself  arrays, 
And  joy  will  bless  her  in  the  latter  days. 
Wise  archer  words,  her  serss  divinely  strong, 
For  kindness  is  the  tenour  of  her  tongue. 
Fair  rule  and  order  in  her  mansion  dwell, 
She  eats  with  temperance  what  she  earns  so  welf.' 
Rich  in  good  works  her  children  call  her  blest, 
And  thus  her  husband  speaks  his  inmost  \breast: 
"  To  Eve's  fair  daughters  various  virtues  fall, 
But  thou,  lov'd  charmer,  hast  excell'd  them  all." 
Smiles  oft  are  fraudful,  beauty  soon  decays, 
But  the  good  woman  shall  inherit  praise. 
To  her,  O  grateful,  sweet  requital  give  ! 
Her  name,  her  honour  shall  for  ever  live. 
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'S  PJH4BLE. 


II.   SAMUEL,  Chap.  xii. 

To  Israel's  king  thus  spoke  the  holy  seer  : 

O  mighty  monarch,  fam'd  for  wisdom,  hear 
While  to  my  lord  a  tale  of  woe  I  tell  : 
Two  men,  O  king,  in  one  fair  city  dwell; 
The  one  is  friendless,  and  exceeding  poor, 
The  other  rich,  and  boastful  of  his  store: 
Large  herds  of  oxen  in  his  pastures  feed, 
And  flocks  unnumber'd  whiten  every  mead. 
The  poor  man's  stock  was  only  one  ewe-lamb 
Of  snowy  fleece,  wean'd  lately  from  its  dam  ; 
He  bought  it  with  what  treasure  he  could  spare, 
Ev'n  all  his  wealth,  and  'twas  his  only  care; 
Nurs'd  by  his  hand,  and  with  his  children  bred, 
V  ith  them  it  wanton'd,  and  with  them  it  fed  ; 
Of  his  own  mess  it  eat  without  control, 
And  drank  the  beverage  of  his  milky  howl  ; 
Then  lightly-sportful  skipt,  and,  tir'd  with  play, 
Pear  as  a  daughter  in  his  bosom  lay. 
A  traveller  of  no  ignoble  fame, 
By  chance  conducted,  to  the  rich  man  came  ; 
Yet  from  his  herds  he  could  not  spare  an  ox 
To  treat  him,  nor  a  wether  from  his  flocks, 
"But  took  by  cruel  force,  and  kill'd  and  drest 
The  poor  man's  lamb  to  feed  his  pamper'd  guest." 

The  monarch  paus'd  —  then  made  this  stern 

reply 

Incens'd  :   "  I  swear  by  God  that  rules  the  sky, 
The  man  that  did  this  thing  shall  surely  die  : 
The  lamb  fourfold  he  likewise  shall  restore, 
To  recompense  the  friendless  and  the  poor: 
Because  his  heart  no  soft  compassion  felt, 
At  other's  woe  unknowing  how  to  melt." 

"  Thou  art  the  man,"  reply'd  the  holy  seer, 
«  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hear  : 
A  king  them  art,  anointed  at  my  call, 
O'er  Israel;   and  I  rescued  theefrom  Saul; 
And  gave  thee  all  thy  master's  servants  lives, 
His  large  possessions,  and  his  numerous  wives: 
Was  that  too  little  ?  Could  'st  thou  more  require? 
I  would  have  given  thee  all  thy  heart's  desire. 
Then  wherefore  didst  thou  God's  commandment 
Committing  this  great  evil  in  his  sight  ?     [slight, 
Lo  !  thou  hast  robb'd  Uriah  of  his  wife, 
Defil'd  his  bed,  and  then  destroyed  his  life, 
Hast  slain  him  with  the  adversary's  sword  : 
Now  therefore  hear  the  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
And  lock  this  awful  sentence  in  thy  heart  ; 
'  The  sword  shall  never  from  thy  house  depart, 
For  thou  hast  robb'd  Uriah  of  his  wife, 
Defil'd  his  bed,  and  then  destroy'dhis  life.' 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  nor  thou  his  words  despise, 
*The  power  of  evil  in  thy  house  shall  rise, 
Lo  !   I  will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes; 
Thy  concubines  shall  be  in  triumph  led, 
The  Sun  shall  see  them  in  thy  neighbours  bed  : 
Thou  didst  it  secret  —  this  thing  shall  be  done 
Before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  Sun." 

Aghast,  convict  the  mighty  monarch  stood, 
And  from  his  eyes  stream'd  sorrow  in  a  flood  ; 
And  whife  a  sigh  repentant  heav'd  his  breast, 
He  thus  the  anguish  of  his  soul  exprest  :    [sword, 
"  Thy  words   are  sharper  than  the    two-edg'd 
For  I,  alas!  have  sinn'd  against  the  Lord.'' 

Stung  with  icmorse  he  mourn'd  his  past  of 

fence 
With  bitter  tears,  and  heart-sprung  penitence. 


I  The  seer  then  sooth'd  him  with  this  calm  reply; 
"  Thy  sin  is  pardon'd,  and  thou  shall  not  die." 

Thus  may  we  clearly  see  each  secret  sin, 
Warn'd  by  the  faithful  monitor  within  : 
Thus  may  we,  blest  with  bounteous  grace  from 

Heaven, 
Like  Judah's  k!ug  repent,  and  be  forgiven. 


THE  SONG  OF  DEBOR4H, 

LEND,  O  ye  princes,  to  my  song  an  ear, 
Ye  mighty  rulers  of  the  nations,  hear, 
While  to  the  Lord  the  notes  of  praise  I  sing1, 
To  Israel's  God,  the  everlasting  king. 

When  from  aerial  Seir,  in  dread  a  rray, 
From  Edom  when  th'  Almighty  took  his  way, 
"  On  Cherub,  and  en  Cherubimhe  rode,"  [God  : 
The  trembling  Earth  proclaim'd  th' approach  of 
The  heavens  dissolv'd,  the   clouds   in  copious 
rains  [plains : 

Pour'd  their   black  stores,   and   de'u;r'*all  the 
The  rent  rocks  shiver'd  on  that  awful  day, 
And  mountains  melted  like  soft  wax  away. 

In  Shamgar's  days,  in  Jael's  hapless  reign, 
How  were  the  princes,  and  the  people  slain  ? 
When  Sisera,  terrific  with  his  hosts, 
Pour'd  dire  destruction  on  pale  Judah's  coasts  ; 
The  citir  »no  inhabitants  contain'd; 
The  public  ways  unoccupied  remain'd  ; 
The  travellers  through  dreary  deserts  stray'd, 
Or  pensive  wander'd  in  the  lonely  glade, 
Till,  sent  by  Heaven,  1,  Deborah,  arose 
To  rule  and  rescue  Israel  from  their  foes. 

Those  patriot  warriors  of  immortal  fame, 
Who  sav'd  their  country  all  my  favour  claim : 
Ye  judges,  speak,  ye  shepherd  swains,  rehearse 
Jehovah's  praise  in  never-dying  verse. 
Awake,  awake ;  raise,  Deborah,  thy  voice, 
And  in  loud  numbers  bid  the  lyre  rejoice : 
Raise  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  thy  grateful  song, 
Who  gave  the  weak  dominion  o'er  the  strong. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  sent  their  mighty  men, 
That  wield  the  falchion,  or  that  guide  the  pen. 
Gilead,  Oh  shame!   by  fountful  Jordan  lay, 
Dan  in  his  ships,  and  Asher  in  his  bay  : 
Their  bleating  flocks  (ignoble  care  !)  withheld 
The  tribes  of  Reuben  from  the  tented  field : 
But  chiefs  intrepid  to  the  conflict  came, 
Heroes  that  fought  for  empire  and  for  fame : 
In  Taanach  where  Megiddo's  streams  are  rolPd, 
There  fought  the  monarchs  resolutely  bold. 
Heav'n's    thunders    to    our    foes    destruction 

wrought, 

The  stars  'gainst  Sisera  conspiring  fought 
The  river  Kishon  swept  away  the  slain, 
Kishon,  that  antient  river,  to  the  main. 
For  ever  blcss'd  be  Jael's  honour'd  name  ! 
For  ever  written  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ! 
He  ask'd  refreshment  from  the  limpid  wave, 
The  milky  beverage  to  the  chief  she  gave : 
He  drank,  he  slept  extended  on  the  floor, 
She  smote  the  warrior,  and  he  wak'd  no  more : 
Low  at  her  feet  he  bow'd  his  nail-pierc'd  head ; 
Low  at  her  feet  he  bow'd,  he  fell,  he  lay  down 
dead. 

The  hero's  mother,  anxious  for  his  stay, 
Thus,  fondly  sighing,  chid  bis  long  delay : 


EPITAPHS. 
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{'  What  hopes,  what  fears  my  tortur'd  bosom 

feels ! 

Alas!  why  linger  thus  his  chariot-wheels? 
Some  captive  maid,  distinguish'd  for  her  charms, 
Perchance  detains  the  conqueror  in  her  arms  : 
Perchance  his  mules,  rich  laden  from  afar, 
Move  slowly  with  the  plunder  of  the  war." 

Ah,  wretched  mother  !  all  thy  hopes  are  vain, 
Thy  son,  alas  !  lies  breathless  on  the  plain, 
Vanquished  by  Israel's  sons,  and  by 'a  woman 
slain. 


EPITAPHS. 

Oh  let  your  once-lov'd  friend  inscribe  the  stone; 
And,  with  domestic   sorrows,  mix  his  own  *. 

POPE, 


OiV  A  VERY  GOOD  WOMAN. 

COULD  marble  know  what  virtue's  buried  here, 
'1  his  monument  would  scarce  refuse  a  tear, 
But  mourn,  so  early  snatch'd  from  mortal  life, 
The  tenuerest  parent,  and  the  dearest  wife, 
Bless'd  with  sweet  temper,  and  of  soul  so  even, 
She  seem'd  a  copy  of  the  saints  in  Heaven. 


ON  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 

WHO  DIED    A.     D.     1743,  JET  AT.  15, 
IN    A  CHURCH    IK    CHESHIRE. 

"WHEN  age,  all  patient,  and  without  regret, 
Lies  down  in  peace,  and  pays  the  general  debt, 
'Tis  weakness  most  unmanly  to  deplore 
The  death  of  those  who  relish  life  no  more. 
But  when  fair  youth,  that  every  promise  gave, 
Sheds  his  sweet  blossom  in  the  blasting  grave, 
All  eyes  o'erflow  with  many  a  streaming  tear, 
And  each  sad  bosom  heaves  the  sigh  sincere. 


;enius  form'd  in  every  light  to  shine, 
A  well  bred  scholar,  and  a  sage  divine; 
An  orator  in  every  art  refin'd,! 
To  teach,  to  animate  and  mend  mankind : 
The  wise  and  good  approv'd  the  life  he  led, 
And,  as  they  lov'd  him  living,  mourn  him  dead. 
1747. 


ON  MRS.  FOUNTJLYNE, 

DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS  WHICHCOT.  ESQ.  AND  WIT! 
TO  THE  DEAN  OF  YORK;  WHO  DIED  IN  CHILD-BED, 
JULY  1750.  .ETAT.  19, 

IF  e'er  thy  bosom  swell'd  with  grief  sincere, 
View  this  sad  shrine,  and  pour  the  pitying  tear : 
Here  Fountayne  lies,  in  whom  all  charms  oom- 

bin'd, 
All  that  e'er  grac'd,  or  dignified  her  kind. 

Farewel,  bright  pattern  of  unblemish'd  youth, 
Of  mildest  merit,  modesty,  and   truth  ! 
Death  snatch'd  thy  sweetness  in  the  genial  hour, 
Just  when  thy  stem  put  forth  its  infant  flower: 
Still  blooms  the  tender  flower ;  as  oft  we  see 
Fair  branches  budding  from  the  lifeless  tree. 


ON  A  WORTHY  FRIEND 

•WHO  WAS    ACCOMPLISHED    IN    THE  SISTER     ARTS    OF 
MUSIC  AND  PAINTING. 

OH  born  in  liberal  studies  to  excel, 

Thou  friendly,  candid,   virtuous  mind,  farewel! 

To  speak  thy  praise  all  eloquence  is  faint, 

Except  the  style's  expressive  as  thy  paint : 

Unless  th'  enliven'd  numbers  sweetly  flow, 

As  when  thy  music  gave  the  soul  to  glow  : 

Unless  the  Muses  polish  every  line, 

And  draw  the  good  mau  with  a  warmth  divine,  | 

Serenely  pious,  with  the  gentlest  mind, 

Through  life  contented,  and  in  death  resign'd. 


ON  THE  REV.  MR.  COOKSON, 

VICAR  OF    LEEDS. 

WRAPT  in  cold  clay  beneath  this  marble  lies 
What  once  was  generous,  eloquent,  and  wise 


ON  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 

"WHO    DIED  FOR  LOVE. 

F  modest  merit  ever  claim'd  thy  tear, 
Jehold  this  monument,  and  shed  it  here  : 
Jere  every  blooming  virtue  beam'd  in  one,    • 
'he  friend,  the  lover,  and  the  duteous  son. 
Bless'd  youth  !  whose  bosom  nature  form'd  to 

glow 

Vith  purest  flame  the  heart  of  man  can  know, 
Go,    where  bright    angels    heavenly    raptures 

prove, 
And  melt  in  visions  of  seraphic  love. 

1751. 


OJV  JAMES  FOX,  ESQ. 

1754. 

i 

EACE  to  the  noblest,  most  ingenuous  mind, 
In  wisdom's  philosophic  school  refiii'd, 
The  friend  of  man ;  to  pride  alone  a  foe  ; 
Whose  heart  humane  would  melt  at  others  woe. 
Oft  has  he  made  the  breast  of  anguish  gay, 
And  sigh'd,  like  Titus,  when  he  lost  a  day. 
All  vice  he  lash'd,  or  in  the  rich  or  great, 
But  prais'd  mild  merit  in  the  meanest  state. 
Calm  and  serene  in  virtue's  paths  he  trod, 
Lov'd  mercy,  and  walk'd  humbly  with  his  God. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADYt 

WITH     A      PRESENT    OF      BOOKS,    PARTRJDGES,    AND 

SNUFF. 

I'VE  sent  you,  dear  Nanny,  a  basket  of  stuff, 
Some  books,  and  some  birds,  with  a  paper  of 
snuti; 
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The  present  is  trifling,  yot  still  you  will  find 
Some  food  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

To  toll  you  their  uses  there  is  not  much  need 

The  birds  you  will  roast,  and  the  books  you  may 

read, 

And  n.s  for  the  paper  of  snuff,  I  suppose 
You  are  very  well  satisfied  that's  for  your  nose. 
Sly  respects'  to  all  friends,  as  a  favour  I  ask  it, 
And  I  hope  you'll  remember  to  send  back  the 

basket. 

September  1744. 


EPITTIALAMIUM 


AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE   DEATH    OF   DOBBIN,    THE    BUTTER  WOMAN'S 
HORSE. 

THE  death  of  faithful  Dobbin  I  deplore  ; 

Dame  Jolt's  brown    horse,   old    Dobbin,    is  no 

more. 

The  cruel  Fates  hare  snapt  his  vital  thread, 
>nr?  -jammer  Jolt  bewails  old  Dobbin  dead. 
From  stony  Cudham  down  to  watery  Cray, 
This  honest  horse  brought  butter  every  day, 
Fresh  butter  meet  to  mix  with  nicest  rolls, 
.And  sometimes  eggs,  and  sometimes  geese  and 

fowls  ; 

-And  though  this  horse  to  stand  had  ne'er  a  leg, 
He  never  dropt  a  goose,  or  broke  an  egg. 

Ye  maids  of  Cray,  your  butter'd  rolls  deplore, 
Dame  Jolt's  brown  horse,   old  Dobbin,  is  no 
more. 

Oft  did  the  'squire  that  keeps  the  great  hall- 
house, 

Jnvife  the  willing  vicar  to  a  goose  ; 

For  goose  could  make  his  kindred  Muse  aspire 

From  earth  to  air,  from  water  to  the  fire  ; 

IJtit  now,  alas  !  his  towering  spirit's  fled, 

His-  muse  is  founder'd,  forpoor  Bobbin's  dead. 

Last  Friday  was  a  luckless  day,  I  wot, 

For  Friday  last  lean  Dobbin  went  to  pot ; 

-N'o  drinks  could  cherish,  no  prescriptions  save  ; 

JriC -n's  hounds  he  found   a  living  grave: 

Weep  all,  and  all  (except  sad  dogs)  deplore, 
Dame  Jolt's  brown  horse,    old  Dobbin,  is  no 
more. 

Srnlk,  Reynard,  scnlk  in  the  securest  grounds, 
Xow  Dobbin  hunts  thee  in  the  shape  of  hounds  : 
J.ate  sure  but  slow  he  march'd  as  foot  could  fall, 
Snre  to  march  slow  whene'er  he  march'd  at  all ; 
Now  fleeter  than  the  pinions  ofthe  wind, 
Jfe  leaves  the  huntsmen,  and  the  hunt  behind, 
Pursues  thee  o'er  the  hills,  and  down  the  steep, 
Throngh  the  rough  copse,  wide  woods,  and  waters 

deep, 

Along  th'  unbounded  plain,  along  the  lea, 
'f>nt  has  no  puilet,  and  no  goose  for  thee. 
Ye  dogs,  ye  foxes,  howl  ior  Dobbin  dead, 
Korthou,O  Muse,disdain  thetearto  shed  ; 
Ye  maids  of  Cray,  yourbutter'd  rolls  deplore, 
Dame  Jilt's  browu  horse,  old  Bobbin,  is  no 
more. 


ON   THE    MARRIAGE    OF    A  COBLER    AND  A  CHIMNEY 
SWEEPER. 

i  E  sable  sweepers,  and  ye  coolers  all, 
Sons  of  the  chimney,  masters  ofthe  stall, 
Whether  ye  deal  in  smearing  soot,  or  leather, 
Hail  to  the  day  that  joins  your  trades  tosether. 
Huzza,  my  jolly  coblers  !  and  huzza. 
My  sable  sweepers  !   Hail  the  joyous  day. 

Immortal  fame.O  coblers,  ye  derive 
From  Crispin,  a  good  cobler  when  alive, 
Who  kept  his  stall  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
With  nut-brown  beer  encouraging  his  soul : 
A  bonnet  blue  he  wore  upon  his  head, 
His  nose  was  copper,  and  his  jerkin  red  ; 
For  conjurer  and  astrologer  he  past, 
And  mended  understandings  to  his  last. 

Huzza,  my  jolly  coblers  !  and  huzza, 
My  sable  sweepers  1  Hail  the  joyous  day. 

SlyJobson,  though  he  never  learn'd  in  France, 
Not  only  mended  shoes,  but  taught  to  dance; 
So  when  he'd  worn  his  pupils'  soles  quite  out, 
With  leading  of  the  booby  bears  about, 
He  soon  repair'd  the  damage  with  his  awl, 
And  brought  convenient  custom  to  his  stall. 
Huzza,  my  jolly  coblers  !  and  huzza, 
My  sable  sweepers!    Hail  the  joyous  day. 

Nor  less  distinguish'd  is  your  noble  line, 
Ye  sweepers,  sprung  from  pedigree  divine ! 
Your  ancient  ancestor,  whose  name  was  Smut, 
Work'd  at  the  forge,  with  Vulcan,  in  his  hut. 
Once  as  the  limping  god  was  hammering  out 
Those  tongs  that  piuch'd  the  Devil  by  the  snout, 
Smut  chanc'd  to  jest  upon  his  awkward  frame, 
Which  chaf'd  the     bickering    blacksmith   into 

flame; 

He  hurl'd  his  hammer  at  the  joker's  head, 
Which  sure  had  left  him  on  the  pavement  dead, 
But  Smut  was  nimble,  and,  to  shun  the  stroke, 
Sheer  up  the  chimney  went,    like  wreaths  of 

smoke; 

Happy  to  find  so  snug  a  hole  to  creep  in, 
And  since  that  time  he  took  to  chimney-sweeping. 
Huzza,  my  jolly  sweepers  !  hail  the  day ! 
My  joily  coblers !  roar  aloud  huzza. 

And  you,  meet  couple,  memorable  match, 
May  live  with  comfort  in  your  cot  of  thatch  ; 
While  venal  members  sell  their  venal  friends, 
The  cobler  brings  all  soles  to  serve  his  ends. 
And  as  the  fair  miss  Danae  sate  smiling, 
To  see  the  gold  come  pattering  through  the  tiling, 
Our  sweeper  joys  to  see  the  chimney  drop  her 
Meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  in  a  shower  of  copper. 
Kuzza,  my  jolly  coblers  !  and  huzza, 
My  sable  sweepers  !  Hail  the  joyous  day. 


THE  SMOKING  DOCTOR'S  SOLILO 
QUY  OFER  HIS  PIPE. 


Dulce  tubo,  gcnitos  haurire  &,  reddere  fumos. 

EMERGING  awful  through  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
The  tall  lean  doctor  snapt  bis  box  and  spone : 


SOLILOQUY...WOMAN...THE  BROWN  JUG. 
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"  Though  scorn'd  by  fribbles  all  bedaub'd  with 
I  value  not  their  censures  of  a  puff,  [snuff, 

j  "Who,  ifkind  Heav'nhad  furnish'd  'em  with  brains, 
Would  into  pipes  convert  their  taper  canes, 
Be  sick  that  nauseous  nostril-dust  to  sec, 
And  substitute  tobacco  for  rappee. 
I  less  regard  the  rage  of  female  railinzs — 
Some  ladies  have  their  waters,  and  their  failings  : 
Though  when  grey  prudence  comes,  and  youth 

is  past, 

They'll- learn  to  smoke  (or  I  am  deceiv'd)  at  last ! 
Peace  to  the  beaux,  and  every  scented  belle, 
Who  cry  '  Tobaoco  has  an  odious  smell  :' 
To  men  of  sense  I  speak,  and  own  with  pleasure, 
That  smoking  sooths  my  studies  and  my  leisure; 
It  aids  my  eyes,  inspires  my  mind  to  think, 
And  is  a  calm  companion  when  I  drink. 
At  home  how  sweetly  does  a  pipe  engage 
My  sense  to  relish  Tully's  moral  page  ! 
Or  Homer's  Heaven-aspiring  Muse  divine, 
And  puffing  measure  each  sonorous  line ! 
But  if  to  Tom's  I  stray  to  read  the  Daily, 
Or  at  the  tavern  spend  my  evening  gaily, 
My  pipe  still  adds,  as  the  mild  minutes  pass, 
Charms  to  the  toast,  and  flavour  to  the  glass. 
Blest  Indian  leaf!  what  raptures  I  inhale 
From  each  light  breath  of  thy  ambrosial  gale ! 
Thou  giv'st  the  soldier  courage,  to  the  hind 
Repose,  to  captives  sacred  peace  of  mind  ; 
Can'st  wealth  on  merchants,  state  on  kings  be- 
And  to  physicians  only  art  a  foe.  [stow, 

Thou  sav'st,  when  pestilence  spreads  far  and  wide, 
From  that  dread  plague,  and  every  plague  be 
side. 

Though  by  thy  fumes.the  teeth  are  blacken'd  o'er; 
Thy  ashes  scour  them  whiter  than  before 

0  with  abundant  riches  amply  blest, 

He,  who  can  buy  one.  ounce  of  Freeman's  best ! 
If  in  this  fob  my  well-fill'd  box  [  feel,          [steel, 
In  that  my  short  pipe,  touchwood,  flint,  and 
Gold  I  regard  not,  lean  live  without; 

1  carry  every  requisite  about. 

Whether  my  stomach  calls  for  drink  or  meat, 
Whether  the  cold  affects  me,  or  the  heat, 
The  weed  of  India  answers  the  demand, 
And  is  the  pleasing  remedy  at  hand. 

0  noblest  proof  of  nature's  genial  power ! 
Oweed  more  precious  than  the  choicest  flower ! 
Thy  vapours  bland  through  every  state  engage, 

1  Charm  us  when  young,  and  solace  us  in  age ; 
Adorn  when  fortune  showers  her  golden  store, 
And  breathe  kind  comfort  when  she  smiles  no 

more: 

Tranquil  at  home  they  lull  with  sweet  content, 
Abroad  they  give  us  no  impediment ; 
But,  mild  associates,  tend  us  night  and  day, 
And  if  we  travel  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 
In  town  o.r  country  soft  repose  incite, 
And  puff  us  up  with  exquisite  delight." 

"In  allusion  to  that  fine  passage  in  Tully. 
Hasc  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem 
oblectant  ;  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfu- 
gium  et  solatium  praebent ;  delectant  domi,  non 
impediunt  foris ;  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregri- 
nantur,  rusticantur. 


WOMAN : 
A  BALLAD. 

BEING    A    CONTRAST  TO   "THE    WOMEN    ALL   THU 
MB    I'M    FALSE    TO    MV    LASS." 

No  longer  let  whimsical  songsters  compare 
The  merits  of  wine  with  the  charms  of  the  fair ; 
I  appeal  to  ihe  men  to  determine  between 
A  tun-bellied  Bacchus,  and  beauty's  fair  queen. 

The  pleasures  of  drinking  henceforth  I  resign, 
For  though  there  is  mirth,  yet  there's  madnesfc 

in  wine; 

Then  let  not  false  sparkles  our  senses  beguile, 
Tis  the  mention  of  Chloe  that  makes  the  glass 

smile. 

Her  beauties  with  rapture  my  fancy  inspire, 
And  the  more  I  behold  her,  the  more  I  admire-; 
But  the  charms  of  her  temper  and  mind  I  adore; 
These  virtues  shall  bless  me  when  beauty's  no 

more. 

How  happy  our  days  when  with  love  we  engage, 
'  fis  the  transport  of  youth,   'tis  the  comfort  of 

atrp  • 

dsc  > 

But  what  are  the  joys  of  the  bottle  or  bowl  ?  , 
Wine  tickles  the  taste,  love  enraptures  the  soul. 

Let  the  men  of  all  nations,  but  Italy,  prove 
The  blessings  that  wait  upon  beauty  and  love: 
But  in  boosing,  alas!    one  unfortunate  bout 
Will  rob  us  of  vigour,  and  leave  us  the  gout. 

A  sot,  as  he  riots  in  liquor,  will  cry, 

"  The  longer  I  drink,  the  more  thirsty  am  I," 

From  this   fair  confession,  'tis  plain,   my   good 

friend, 
You're  a  toper  eternal,  and  drink  to  no  end. 

Your  big-bel lied  bottle  may  ravish  your  eye, 
But  how  foolish  you'll  IOOK  when  your  bottle  is 

dry  !  [sprinar, 

Sweet  pleasure  from   woman   still  flows   like    a 
Nay  the  Stoics  must  own   it — She  is  the  best 

thing. 

Yet  some  praises  to  wine  we  may  j  ustly  afford, 
For  a  time  it  will  make  one  as  great  as  a  lord  ; 
But  woman  for  ever  gives  transport  to  man, 
And  I'll  stand  by  the  ladies  as  long  as  I  can. 


THE  BROWN  JUG-.       , 

A  SONG. 

IMITATED    FROM    THE    LATIN   OF    HIERONYMUS 
AMALT1IF.US. 

DEAR  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foanjswith 

mild  ale, 

[In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale) 
Was  one*1  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathom'd  a  bowl  ; 
[n  boosing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanc'd  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease 
In  his  flow'r-woven  arbour  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away,  , ; 
And  wit u  iiunest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
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Mrs  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  aDorchester  butt. 
His  tody,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 
And  time  into  clay  had  resolv'd  it  again, 
A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug-, 
And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  form'd  this  brown 
jug>  [ale, 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild 
So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale. 


A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES. 


FROM    BOCRNK. 


OF  all  the  spectacles  to  mend  the  sight 

Devis'd  by  art  for  viewing  objects  right, 

Those  are  most  useful,  which  the  prudent  place 

High  on  the  handle  of  the  human  face. 

Some  on  the  temples  fix  'em,  I  suppose, 

Lest  they  should  seem  to  snuffle  through  the  nose: 

Some  in  one  hand  the  single-convex  hold, 

But  these  are  prigs  asham'd  of  being  old, 

Jione  are  in  news  or  politics  so  wise, 

As  he  whose  nose  is  saddled  with  his  eyes  ; 

And  if  the  taper  tube  regale  his  snout, 

There's  nought  so  secret  but  he'll  smell  it  out. 

Should  gammer  Gurton  leave  these  helps  at  home, 

To  church  with  Bible  'tis  in  vain  to  come; 

The  plainest  sermon  is  the  most  perplext, 

Unless  with  care  she  double  down  the  text. 

Lo  !  how  the  parish  clerk,  with  many  a  hum, 

By  turns  now  fits  'em  to  his  nose  or  thumb, 

Methodically  regular,  as  need 

liy  turns  requires  him,  or  to  sing,  or  read  : 

His  thumb  then  held  them,  if  report  says  true, 

When  on  the  lovely  lassjie  leerd  askew  ; 

With  snow-white  bosom  bare,  swett-sl  umbering 

in  her  pew.  * 

Those  who  see  dimly  may  their  eyes  restore 
By  adding  two  to  what  they  had  before  ; 
And  he  who  would  be  deem'd  profoundly  wise 
Must  carry  in  his  head,  and  in  his  pocket  —  eyes. 


THE  STAGE  COACH. 

FROM   THE   SAME. 

To  pay  my  duty  to  sweet  Mrs.  Page, 
A  place  was  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage. 
Our  coachman  Dick,  the  shades  of  night  to  shun, 
Wad  yok'd  his  horses  long  before  the  S\m  : 
Dtetorb'd  I  start;  amfdrowsy  all  the  while, 
Eise  to  be  jolted  may  a  weary  mile ; 
On  both  sides  squeez'd,  how  highly  was  I  bless'd! 
Between  two  plump  old  women  to  be  press'd ! 
A  corporal  fierce,  a  nurse  and  child  that  cried, 
And  a  fat  landlord  fill'd  the  other  side.         [load 
Jicr.rce  dawns  the  morning,  ere  the  cumberous 
Rolls  ronghly-rumbling  o'er  the  rugged  road. 
One  old  wife  coughs,  and  wheezes  in  my  ears, 
Loud  scolds  the  other,  and  the  corporal  swears  ; 

*  Alluding  to  a  picture  of  Hogarth's,  which 
verv  humourously  describes  a  slumbering  con- 


Sour,  unconeocted  breath  escapes  my  host, 
The  squawling  child  returns  hismilk  and  toast: 
Ye  gods  !   if  such  the  pleasures  of  the  stage, 
I  chuse  to  walk  and  visit  Mrs.  Pasre. 


AftPON  AAftPON. 
THANK  YOU  FOR  NOTHING. 

FROM   THE    SAME. 

WHEN  cloudless  skies,   or  Spring's  soft  season 
Calls  forth  the  citizens  to  take  the  air ;         [fair, 
The  landlord  kindly  asks  his  guests  to  dine 
On  well-corn'd  beef,  or  pork's  high-relish'd  chine: 
The  season'd  fraud  succeeds,  and  soon  or  late 
A  shoal  of  gudgeons  gobble  up  the  bait. 
The  savoury  viands  make  them  thirst  the  more, 
Creating  drought,  and  swelling  out  the  score. 
My  landlord,  faith  !  is  not  so  kind,  I  think  ; 
He  gives  his  victuals,  but  he  sells  his  drink. 


AN  EULOGY 
ON  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE    LATIN    OF   DR.    H ALLEY- 

i>EHOLD  the  regions  of  the  Heavens  survey'd  ! 
:j-nd  this  fair  system  in  the  balance  weigh'd ; 
Behold  the  law  which  (when  in  ruin  hurl'd 
God  out  of  Chaos  call'd  the  beauteous  world) 
Th'  Almighty  fix'd,  when  all  things  good  he  saw  ! 
Behold  the  chaste,  inviolable  law  ! 

Before  us  now  new  scenes  unfolded  lie, 
And  Heav'n  appears  expanded  to  the  eye  ; 
Th'  illumin'd  mind  now  sees  distinctly  clear 
What  power  impels  each  planetary  sphere. 
Thron'd  in  the  centre  glows  the  king  of  day, 
And  rules  all  nature  with  unbounded  sway  ; 
Through  the  vast  void  his  subject  planets  run, 
Whirl'd  in  their  orbits  by  the  regal  Sun. 
What  course  the  dire  tremendous  comets  steer 
We  know,  nor  wonder  at  their  prone  career ; 
Why  silver  Phoebe,  meek-ey'd  queen  of  night, 
Now  slackens,  now  precipitates  her  flight ; 
Why,  scan'd  by  no  astronomers  of  yore, 
She  yielded  not  to  calculation's  power; 
Why  the  nodes'  motions  retrograde  we  caH, 
And  why  the  apsides  progressional. 
Hence  too  we  learn,  with  what  proportion'd  force 
The  Moon  impels,  erroneous  in  her  course, 
The  refluent  main :  as  waves  on  waves  succeed, 
On  the  bleak  beach  they  toss  the  sea-green  weed. 
Now  bare  the  dangers  of  th'  engulphing  sand, 
Now  swelling  high  roll  foaming  on  the  strand. 
What  puzzling  schoolmen  sought  so  long  in  vain, 
See  cloud-dispelling  Mathesis  explain  ! 
O  highly  blest,  to  whom  kind  fate  has  given 
Minds  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  Heaven ! 
All  doubts  are  cleaijd,  all  errours  done  away, 
And  truth  breaks  on  them  in  a  blaze  of  day. 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  men,  arise  !  exclude 
Far  from  your  breasts  all  low  solicitude; 
Learn  hence  the  mind's  etherial  powers  to  trace, 
Exalted  high  above  the  brutal  race. 
Ev'n  those  fam'd  chiefs  who  human  life  refin'd 
By  wholesome  laws,  the  fathers  of  mankind ; 
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Or  they  who  first  societies  immur'd 

In  cities,  and  from  violence  secur'd; 

They  who  with  Ceres'  gifts  the  nations  blest, 

Or  from  the  grape  delicious  nectar  prest ; 

They  who  first  taught  the  hieroglyphic  style 

On  smooth  papyrus ',  native  plant  of  Nile, 

(  For  literary  elements  renown'd) 

And  made  the  eye  an  arbiter  of  sound : 

All  these,  though  men  of  deathless  fame,  we  find 

Have  less  advanc'd  the  good  of  human-kind  : 

Theirschemes  were  founded  on  a  narrower  plan, 

Replete  with  few  emoluments  to  man. 

JButnow,  admitted  guests  in  Heav'n,  we  rove 

Free  and  familiar  in  the  realms  abovej 

The  wonders  hidden  deep  in  Earth  below, 

And  nature's  laws,  before  conceal'd,  we  know. 

Lend,  lend  your  aid,  ye  bright  superior  powers, 

That  live  embosom'd  in  Elysian  bowers, 

Lend  your  sweet  voice  to  warble  Newton's  praise, 

Who  search'd  out  truth  through  all  her  mystic 

maze, 

Newton,  by  every  favouring  Muse  inspir'd, 
With  all  Apollo's  radiations  fir'd  : 
Newton,  that  reach'd  th'  insuperable  line, 
The  nice  barrier  'twixt  human  and  divine. 


JRCHIJMEDES'S  SPHERE: 

FROM    CLAUblAN. 

JOVE  saw  the  Heav'ns  in  glassy  sphere  exprest, 
And  smiling,  thus  the  pow'rs  above  add  rest : 
"At  what  bold  tasks  will  man's  presumption  aim! 
In  this  small  globe  he  mocks  the  worldly  frame. 
Lo !  from  my  work  the  rival  artist  draws 
The  heavenly  motions,  and  great  Nature's  laws. 
Each  star  includes  an  animating  soul, 
And  beauteous  order  regulates  the  whole. 
Through  the  bright  zodiac  yearly  rolls  the  Sun/ 
And  mimic  moons  each  month  their  courses  run. 
Audacious  Art  thus  lifts  her  crest  on  high, 
And  deems  she  sways  the  empire  of  the  sky. 
Salmoneus  once  fictitious  lightning  hurl'd: 
But  here  behold  a  counterfeited  world !" 


CLAUDIAN'S  OLD  MAN, 

WHO   NEVER    WENT   OUT  OF   THE    SUBURBS   OF 
VERONA. 

BLEST   who,    content   with  what  the  country 

yields, 

Lives  in  his  own  hereditary  fields; 
Who  can  with  pleasure  his  past  life  behold  ; 
Whose  roof  paternal  saw  him  young  and  old  $ 
And  as  he  tells  his  long  adventures  o'er, 
A  stick  supports  him  where  he  crawl'd  before  ;• 
Who  ne'er  was  tempted  from  his  farm  to  fly, 
And  drink  new  streams  beneath  a  foreign  sky  : 
No  merchant,  he,  solicitous  of  gain,          [main  : 
Dreads  not  the  storms  that  lash  the  sounding 
Nor  soldier,  fears  the  summons  to  the  war  ; 
Nor  the  hoarse  clamours  of  the  noisy  bar. 
Unskill'd  in  business,  to  the  world  unknown, 
He  ne'er  beheld  the  next  contiguous  town  j 
Yet  nobler  objects  to  his  views  are  given, 
Fair  flowery  fields,  and  star-embellish'd  Heaven. 
He  marks  no  change  of  consuls,  but  computes 
Alternate  seasons  by  alternate  fruits ; 
Maturing  autumns  store  of  apples  bring, 
And  flowerets  are  the  luxury  of  spring. 
His  farm  that  catches  first  the  Sun's  bright  ray, 
Sees  the  last  lustre  of  his  beams  decay  : 
The  passing  hours  erected  columns  show, 
And  are  his  landmarks  and  his  dials  too. 
Yon  spreading  oak  a  little  twig  he  knew, 
And  the  whole  grove  in  his  remembrance  grew. 
Verona's  walls  remote  as  India  seem  j 
Benacus  is  th'  Arabian  Gulph  to  him. 
Yet  health  three  ages  lengthens  out  his  span, 
And  grandsons  hail  the  vigorous  old  man. 
Let  others  vainly  sail  from  shore  to  shore, 
Their  joys  are  fewer,  and  their  labours  more. 

1  An  Egyptian  plant,  growing  in  the  marshy 
places  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  leaves 
•f  which  the  antients  used  to  write. 


ON  MENANDER. 

IMITATED    PROM    A    GREEK  EPIGRAM    IN   THE 
ANTHOLOGIA. 

ON  thy  sweet  lips  the  bees  in  clusters  hung, 
And  dropp'd  Hyblaean  honey  on  thy  tongue : 
Fortbee  the  Muses  pluck'd Pierian  flowers; 
The  Graces  woo'd  thee  in  sequester'd  towers. 
Ages  to  come  shall  celebrate  thy  name, 
And  Athens  gather  glory  from  thy  fame. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  MENANDER: 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE    GREEK. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus'  wit  inspire, 
The  art  of  Terence,  with  Menander's  fire. 

POPE. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MENANDER, 

MENANDER  was  born  at  Athens,  the  third  year  of 
the  109th  Olympiad,  344  years  before  Christ, 
and  exhibited  his  first  comedy,  according  to 
Meursius,the  third  of  the  114th  Olympiad,that  is 
324  years  before  our  Saviour's  time,  being  then 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  His  introduction  uf 
the  new  comedy  in  a  short  time  spread  his  fu;n« 
over  the  world ;  and  his  friendship  was  courted 
by  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon.  Of  his 
works,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  an  hundred 
comedies,  only  a  few  fragments  now  remain. 
Terence  borrowed  several  plays  from  him ;  and 
it  is  from  the  character  of  the  Roman,  that  most 
men  now  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Grecian  author. 
We  find  the  old  masters  of  rhetoric  recom  mend 
ing  his  works  as  the  true  standard  of  beauty, 
containing  every  grace  of  public  speaking.  Quh:- 
tilian  declares,  that  a  careful  imitation  of  Me- 
nander  only  will  satisfy  all  the  rules  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  institutions.  It  is  in  Menander  that 
he  would  have  his  orator  search  for  a  copiousness 
of  invention,  for  a  happy  elegance  of  expression, 
and  especially  for  an  universal  genius,  able  to 
accommodate  itself  naturally  to  all  persons, 
things,  and  affections* 
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His  wonderful  talent  at  expressing  nature,  in 
every  condition,  and  under  every  circumstance 
ef  life,  has  always  made  the  noblest  part  of  his 
character,  which  gave  occasion  to  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian  to  ask  this  genteel  question  ; 
ft  Msvavfyt,  x«»  B»e,  Ylortfot  a.f 

?  O  Menander  and  Mature,  which  ot 


you  have  imitated  the  other?  Julius  Caesar  has 
left  us  the  noblest,  as  v  eilas  the  justest  praise  of 
Menander's  works,  when  addressing  himself  in  a 
compliment  to  Terence,  he  calls  him,  Dimidiate 
Menander,  Half-Menander.  He  died  in  the 
third  year  of  the  122ndOJympiad,[29'2  years  be 
fore  Christ,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age. 


•WORSHIP    DVB    TO    THE    DEITY. 

SERVE  then  the  great  first  cause  whence  nature 

springs, 

Th'  almighty  Sire,  th'  eternal  King  of  kings  ; 
"Who  gave  us  being,  and  who  gives  us  food, 
Lord  of  all  life,  and  author  of  all  good. 

Page  48. 


SUBMISSION. 


FIGHT  not  with  God,  nor  thwart  his  wiser  will, 
(Contending  serves  to  aggravate  an  ill,) 
But  bravely  bear  those  ills  he's  pieas'd  to  send  jj 
Why  should  we  blame  the  laws  we  cannot  mend  ? 
Page  70. 


WHOE'ER  approaches  to  the  Lord  of  all, 
And  with  his  offerings  desolates  the  stall; 
Who  brings  an  hundred  bulls  with  garlands  drest, 
The  purple  mantle,  or  the  golden  vest, 
Or  ivory  figures  richly  wrought  around, 
Or  curious  images  with  emeralds  crown'dj 
And  hopes  with  these  God's  favour  to  obtain, 
His  thoughts  are  foolish,  arid  his  hopes  are  vain, 
He,  only  he  may  trust  his  pray'rs  will  rise, 
And  Heav'n  accept  his  grateful  sacrifice, 
Who  leads  beneficent  a  virtuous  life, 
Who  wrongs  no  virgin,  who  corrupts  no  wife ; 
No  robber  he,  no  murderer  of  mankind, 
No  miser,  servant  to  the  sordid  mind. 
Dare  to  be  just,  my  Pamphilus,  disdain 
The  smallest  trifle  for  the  greatest  gain : 
For  God  is  nigh  thee,  and  his  purer  sight 
In  acts  of  goodness  only  takes  delight: 
He  feeds  the  labourer  for  his  honest  toil, 
And  heaps  his  substance  as  he  turns  the  soiL 
To  him  then  humbly  pay  the  rites  divine, 
And  not  in  garments,  but  in  goodness  shine. 
Guiltless  of  conscience  thou  may'st  safely  sleep, 
Though  thunder  bellow   through,  the  boundless 
deep. 

Page  268. 

*jj.*The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  each  frag 
ment  refer  to  the  page  in  Le-CJerc's  edition, 
where  the  original  it  to  be  found. 


THE    MISERIES    OF    OLD-AOS.' 

HIM,  Parmeno,  I  deem  the  happiest  man, 
Who  having  once  survey'd  great  Nature's  plan, 
1  his  beauteous  system,  this  stupendous  frame, 
Soon  to  that  place  retires  from  whence  he  came. 
This  common  Sun,the  stars,  the  streamsthat  flow^ 
The  clouds  that  darken,  and  the  fires  that  glow; 
These  shall  be  always  present  to  thy  view, 
Whether  thou  liv'st  an  hundred  years,  or  few  ; 
And  nobler  works,  or  wrought  with  better  skill, 
None  ever  yet  beheld,  or  ever  will. 
This  life  on  Earth,  these  scenes  to  man  assign'd, 
Suppose  a  mighty  concourse  of  mankind, 
Where  all  contrive  to  trifle  time  away 
In  business,  bustle,  villany,  or  play: 
If  first  this  inn  you  quit,  a  transient  guest, 
You'll  pay  but  little,  and  you'll  fare  the  bests 
Go  then  equipt,  nor  fear  the  stroke  of  fate, 
You'll  travel  free  from  envy  and  from  hate. 
But  lingering  guests,  who  longer  being  crave. 
Must  sink  at  last  with  sorrow  to  the  grave: 
For  antier.t  men  experience  wants  and  woes 
From  friends  departing  or  surviving  foes. 

1  The  late  ingenious  and  learned  I.  Hawkins 
Browne,  esq.  has  translated  and  interwoven  thij 
fine  fragment  into  his  excellent  poem  De  Animi 
Immorlatitate,  book  the  first. 

Quocirca  ille  mihifelix  vixisse  videtur, 
Qui  postquam  aspexit  mundi  solenne  theatrum 
jEquo  animo,  hunc  solem,  et  terras,  mare,  nubila, 

et  ignem ; 

Protinus  undeabiit,  satur  utconvivaremigrat. 
Nempe  haec,  seu  centum  vivendo  conteris  anno*, 
Seu  paucos  uumeras,  eadem  redeuntia  cemes; 
Hisque  nihilmelius,nihil  atque  recentius  unquarn. 
Omne  adeo  in  terris  agitur  quod  tempus,  habeto 
Ut  commune  forum;  peregre  vel  euntlbus  am- 

plum 

Hospitium,  temere  fluitans  ubi  vita  moratur, 
Mille  inter  nugasjactata,  negotia  mille. 
Qui  prior  abscedit,  portum  prior  occupat ;  Eja! 

tollige  vela  citus,  ne  forte  viatica  desint. 
Quid  cessas?  subeunt  morbique  et  acerba  tuorum 
?unera,  et  insidiis  circum  undique  septa  senec- 
tus. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  Mr.  Soame  Jennyii's  stranslation  of  the  above 

>assage  quoted  from  Mr.  Browne's  Immortality. 
To  me  most  happy  therefore  he  appears, 

iVho  having  once,  unmov'd  by  hopes  or  fears, 
Survey'd  this  sun,  earth,  ocean,  clouds,  and  flame, 
Well  satisfy'd  returns  from  whence  he  came. 

!s  life  a  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  few,    . 

Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new: 
A  fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay, 
An  inn,  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away : 
A  sea,  where  man  perpetually  is  tost, 

>fowplung'cl  in  business,  now  in  trifles  lost : 
Who  leave  it  first,  the  peaceful  port  first  gain  ; 

lold  then !  no  farther  lanch  into  the  main  : 

Jontract  your  sails ;  life  nothing  can  bestow 
By  long  continuance,  but  continued  woe: 
he  wretched  privilege  daily  tp  deplore 

The  funerals  of  our  friends,  who  go  before : 

Diseases,  pains,  anxieties,  and  cares, 
And  age  surrounded  with  a  thousand  snares. 
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He  dies  not  well ,  who  bending  into  age, 
Droops  under   years,    and  tottering  quits  the 
stage. 

Page  184. 


VIRTUE    ONLY    IS    NOBILITY. 

CEASE,  if  you  love  *ne,  mother,  cease  to  trace 
Our  long  extraction  to  an  antient  race ; 
Tis  theirs  alone  who  boast  no  inbred  worth 
To  found  their  claim  of  honour  on  their  birth, 
And  strive  their  want  of  virtue  to  supply 
With  glory  borrow'd  from  old  ancestry. 
That  all  had  ancestors  the  proof  you  give, 
When  you  admit,  that  all  have  liv'd,  or  live : 
If  thousands  find  it  difficult  to  trace  [place) 

(Through  lack  of  friends,  or  luckless  change  of 
In  whose  pure  veins  their  streams  of  kindred  ran, 
Are  they  less  noble  than  the  few  that  can? 
The  poorest  tenant  of  the  Libyan  wild, 
Whose  life  is  pure,  whose  thoughts  are  undefil'd, 
In  titled  ranks  may  claim  the  first  degree, 
For  virtue  only  is  nobility. 

Page  240. 


THE    OMNIPOTENCE    OP    GOLD. 

AN  ancient  sage1,  which  some  perhaps  think  odd, 
Asserts  that  every  element's  a  god  ; 
A  god  this  earth,  where  vivid  verdure  grows ; 
A  god  the  fire    that    burns,    the  breeze    that 

blows ; 

The  silver  streams  that  thro'  thevallies  stray, 
The  stars  that  shine  by  night,  the  Sun  by  day. 
But  t  this  plain,  thiscertain  maxim  hold, 
*'  There's  no  propitious  deity  but  gold :" 
Safe  in  thy  house  this  splendid  god  inshrine, 
And  all  the  blessings  of  the  world  are  thine  ; 
The  grand  retinue,  and  the  burnish'd  plate, 
The  pompous  villa,  atid  the  menial  great ; 
Gold  can  buy  friends,  or  soften  rigid  laws, 
And  bias  every  witness  to  your  cause  : 
Spare  not  expense — give  largely,  and  'tis  odds 
But  mighty  gold  will  bribe  the  very  gods. 
Page  249. 


THE    MISERY    AND    FOLLY    OF    MAN* 

LORD  of  creation,  man— come,  all  things  see 
Erceed  in  happiness  and  wisdom  thee. 
Behold  yon  ass,  to  whom  thy  partial  race 
Gives  in  the  world  of  life  the  lowest  place : 
Thou  call'sthim  wretched,  and  I  grant  him  So, 
But  not  from  self  his  pitied  sufferings  .flow  ; 
Beneath   stern  nature's  load  the  wretch  may 

groan, 

Yet  wisely  still  adds  nothing  of  his  own : 
But  man,  alas  !  besides  his  natural  share, 
Makes  half  those  evils  he  repines  to  bear. 
Does  any  sneeze2?  grief  turns  the  hearers  pale ; 
We  burn  with  anger  if  the  world  should  rail : 
Unlucky  dreams  with  terrour  fill  the  soul  j  * 
We  tremble  at  the  hooting  of  an  owl : 
By  contests,  prejudices,  pride,  and  law, 
Unnumber*d  evils  on  ourselves  we  draw. 
Page  244. 

'  Epicharmus. 

*  Sneezing  was   sometimes    reckoned  an  ill 
•men. 


MAN    UNHAPPY,    COMPARED    WITH    OTUEK. 
CREATURES. 

IF  to  my  choice  indulgent  Heav'n  would  give, 
This  life  worn  out,  another  life  to  life, 
And  say,  "Partake  what  form  delights  thee  best, 
Be  man  again,  again  with  reason  blest ;   . 
Assume  the  horse's  strength,  the  sheep's  warm, 

coat, 

Bark  in  the  dog,  or  wanton  in  the  goat ; 
For  this  is  fate's  immutable  decree, 
And  one  more  being  is  reserv'd  for  thee  :'* 
To  bounteous  Heav'n  I'd  thus  prefer  my  prayer; 
"  O  let  not  reason's  lamp  he  lighted  here  ! 
Make  me  not  man ;  his  only-partial  race 
Holds  vice  in  credit,  virtue  in  disgrace. 
The  steed  victorious  in  the  rapid  course 
Eats  food  more  dainty  than  t!Te  sluggish  horse  ; 
Is  there  a  dog,  distinguished  for  his  smell  ? 
No  common  dog  will  ever  fare  so  well : 
The  gallant  cock  that  boasts  heroic  blood, 
Rakes  not  in  dirty  dunghills  for  his  food ; 
And  should  he  strut  among  the  featherM  crew. 
Each  conscious  brother  pays  him  honour  due. 
Man,  tho'  of  each  accomplishment  possest, 
Renown'd  for  valour,  and  with  virtue  blest, 
Gains  from  the  heedless  world  no  due  regard, 
His  worth  no  praise,  his  valour  no  reward : 
While  fawning  flatterers  bask  in  fortune's  ray, 
Knaves  that  detract,  and  villains  that  betray. 
'Tis  better  far  thro'  any  form  to  pass, 
To  crawl  a  reptile,  or  to  drudge  an  ass, 
Than  see  base  miscreants,  gui  1 1 s  abandon  ' 
Enjoy  those  honours  that  are  virtue's  due.'' 
Page  248. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    MAN. 

To  know  the  origin  from  whence  you  came, 
And  the  frail  fashion  of  this  human  frame, 
Pause  o'er  those  monuments  with  pensive  eye, 
Where  purpled  tyrants,  proud  oppressors  lie ; 
All  who  could  boast  wealth,wisdom,beauty,birth» 
Here  meet,  and  mingle  with  one  common  earih  : 
Yet  these  no  bright  accomplishments  could  save 
From  fate's  dread  sentence    to     the    gloomy 

grave : 

There  while  you  read  the  frailty  of  your  frame, 
Learn  from  what  vile  original  you  came. 
Page  276. 


THE    PLEASURES   OF    SOLITUDE. 

How  sweet  and  pleasant  to  a  man  endued 
With  moral  goodness,  is  deep  solitude  ? 
Pensive  to  rove,  not  meditating  harm, 
And  live  in  affluence  at  his  country  farm. 
For  in  large  cities  where  the  many  bide, 
Self-cankering  envy  dwells, and  high-blown  pride; 
There  lull'd  in  all  the  luxury  of  ease, 
They  live  at  large,  licentious  as  they  please ; 
Yet  soon  these  pleasures  pall,  and  quick  decay, 
Like  the  light  blaze  that  crackling  dies  away. 
Page  178.  . 


SORROW  FAMILIAR  TO  ALL  MEN. 

SURE  sorrows  are  to  human-kind  ally'd  : 

They  reign  where  Fortune  pours  her  golden  tide  $ 
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Besiege  the  son  of  glory's  splendid  door, 
Grow  grey  »nd  old  together  with  the  poor. 
Page  104. 


GOOD    AND     EVIL    BLENDED. 

No  good  in  life  the  race  of  men  can  see, 
Spring  from  one  not,  as  branches  from  the  tree; 
Hut  near  the  good  we  find  the  evil  still, 
And  frequent  good  arises  out  of  ill. 
Page  156. 


CONTENT. 

MIXT  with  all  good  full  many  ills  we  find, 
Put  no  one  bliss  to  gratify  the  mind  ; 
If  more  of  good  than  ill  the  gods  have  given, 
Pleas'd  let  us  bless  the  bounteous  hand  of  Hea 
ven. 

Page  30. 


BANISH    CARE. 

WHATE'ER  offends  thee,  care,  or  grief,  or  strife, 
Drive  far  away  beyond  the  verge  of  life : 
For  here,  alas  !    we  little  time  posses, 
And  every  sorrow  makes  that  little  less. 
Page  158. 


TEMPLE    OF    REASON. 

WHERE'ER  the  sacred  rays  of  reason  shine, 
There  dwells  the  god  that  utters  truths  divine. 
Page  22. 


TBE    MAN    OF    REASON. 

IN  human  nature  nothing  can  excel 
The  man  that  regulates  and  reasons  well ; 
To  show  good  sense  and  order  in  a  thing, 
Denotes  the  chief,  the  counsellor,  the  king: 
These  noble  virtues  nothing  can  exceed, 
The  man  of  reason  is  a  man  indeed. 
Page  90. 

GOODSENSE. 

BI.EST  are  the  wealthy  who  abound  in  sense, 
Which  gives  a  noble  sanction  to  expense  : 
This,  this  should  be  the  son  of  fortune's  care, 
The  weight  of  wealth  with  equal  mind  to  bear 
For  riches  oft  deprave  the  human  will, 
And  turn  the  bias  of  the  mind  to  ill. 
Page  120. 


A    GOOD     NAME. 


IN  every  state  the  good  protection  claim, 
For  the  best  passport  is  an  honest  name. 
Page  134. 


PATIENCE. 

HIM  I  esteem  most  virtuous  of  mankind, 
\Vho  bears  offences  with  a  patient  mind. 
Page  32. 


MAN    BLIND    TO    FUTURE     EVENTS, 

SAY  not,  O  man  !   for  it  becomes  thee  not, 
This  evil  shall  not  happen  to  my  lot. 
Page  56. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

As  gold  more  splendid  from  ttie  fire  appears, 
Thus    friendship    brightens    by    the    length    of 
years. 

Page  272. 


TYRANTS    VN HAPPY. 

AH  !   dreadful  state  of  soul-consuming  woe, 
Which  tyrants,  proud  oppressors,  undergo  ! 
Not  all  their  power,  nor  riches,  can  bestow 
One  heart-felt  pleasure  which  the  meanest  know. 
What  torments  then  must   curse    their   guilty 

hours 

Who  live  immur'd  in  citadels  and  towers  ? 
Who  think,  mistrustful  of  their  menial  band, 
Each  slave  conceals  a  dagger  in  his  hand  ! 
Such  chastisements  the  gods  for  those  ordain 
Who  uncontrol'd  despotically  reign. 
Page  24. 


THE    P8OR,   SHOULD    NOT    BE     OPPRESSED. 

WHO  dares  with  wrongs  the  needy  to  pursue, 

Is  base,  nor  base  alone,  but  foolish  too. 

What  thoughtless  pride  to  spurn  that  humble 

state, 

Which  chance  may  make  his  own  unpitied  fate  ? 
Though  now  he  boasts  his  heaps  of  golden  store, 
Soon  may  those  fail,  and  he  be  rich  no  more; 
The  streams  of  fortune,  never  at  a  stay, 
Oft  change  their  course,  and  quickly  glide  away. 
Page  34. 


WHAT  can  be  weigh'd  with  richesin  the  scale  ? 
They  screen  all  vices  with  a  golden  veil. 
Page  30. 


RICH    AND    POOR    EQUALLY    XJNHAPPr. 

THE  rich  all  happy  I  was  wont  to  hold, 
Who  never  paid  large  usury  for  gold. 
"  Those  sons  of  fortune  never  sigh"  (I  said) 
"  Nor  toss  with  anguish  on  their  weary  bed 
But  soft  dissolving  into  balmy  sleep, 
Indulge  sweet  slumbers,  while  the  needy  weep : 
Lut  now  the  great  and  opulent,  I  see, 
Lament  their  lots,  and  mourn  as  well  as  we. 
Page  104. 


FORTUNE    BLIND. 

THIS  sacred  truth  print  deeply  on  thy  mind  j 
Fortune,  and  Fortune's  votaries  are  blind. 
Page  28. 
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EVIL  COMPANY  CONTAGIOUS. 

LET  not  false  arguments  thy  reason  blind, 
For  evil  converse  taints  the  virtuous  mind1. 
Page  78. 

IMPUDENCE. 

HE  stands  in  impudence  without  a  peer, 
Who  scorns  to  blush,  and  knows  not  how  to  fear. 
Page  6. 


IMPOnTUNATE  ADVrCK. 

WHEN    well    ourselves,  we  boast    the   doctor's 

skill, 

And  give  advice  toothers  that  are  ill2. 
Page  16. 


THE    DANGERS    OF    MATRIMONY. 

A,  "WHILE  prudence  guides,  change  not,   at  any 
A  life  of  freedom  for  the  married  state:     [rate, 
I  vcntur'd  once  to  play  that  desperate  game, 
And  therefore  warn  you,  not  to  do  the  same. 
J5.  The  counsel  may  be  sage  which  you  advance ; 
But  I'm  resolv'd  to  take  the  common  chance. 
A.  Mild  gales  attend  that  voyage  of  your  life, 
And  waft  you  safely  thro'  the  sea  of  strife : 
Not  the  dire  Libyan,  or  jEgacan  sea, 
Where  out  of  thirty  ships  scarce  perish  three; 
But  that,  where  daring  fools  most  dearly  pay, 
Where  all  that  sail  are  surely  cast  away. 
Page  22. 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  fcATRIMONY. 

You  judge  quite  wrong  to  think  your  fortune 

hard  ; 

Life's  troubles,  not  its  blessings,  you  regard: 
Believe  me,  friend;  the  race  of  man  can  know 
No  earthly  comfort.unallay'd  with  woe. 
Much  plague,no  doubt,attends  a  sumptuous  wife, 
She's  the  sure  torment  of  her  husband's  life. 
Yet  ev'n  frpm  her  some  benefits  accrue,      [too: 
She  brings   him  sons,  she  brings  him  daughters 
When  ill,  her  care  administers  relief, 
When  fortune  frowns,  she  solaces  his  grief: 
"When  age  or  sickness,  brings  him  to  his  end, 
She  decently  inters  him,  like  a  friend. 
Think,  think  on  this  when  slight  vexations  tease  ; 
The  mighty  charm  will  set  yonr  heart  at  ease  : ' 
But  if  you  let  wild  sorrow  thus  prevail, 
And  place  no  comforts  in  the  other  scale ; 
Not  weighing  gain  with  loss,   nor  good  with  ill, 
Still  you  must  murmur,  and  be  wretched  still. 
Page  122. 


TH3    RICH  AND    YOUNG     SHOULD  MARRY. 

THOSE  that  are  rich,  and  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
May  wed  and  prove  the  comforts  of  a  wife  ;' 

i  St.  Paul  has  copied  this  sentence  from  Me- 
aander,  QQitpaoiv  *i0y»  j^wr9  O/A.XWI  *«*«,,  which 
are  the  very  words  of  our  author. — Evil  commu 
nications  corrupt  good  manners.  1  Cor.  15.  33. 

*  Facile  omnes  cum  volemus  aegrotis  consilia 
•amus.  TER. 

TOL.   XYI. 


But  who  postpone  the  bliss  till  prst  their  prime, 
Must  pay  large  interest  for  negkct  of  time. 
Page  84. 


MATERNAL     AFFECTION. 

WHY  for  her  children  should  the  wife  express 
More  fond  affection,  and  the  husband  less  ? 
The  reason,  if  I  rightly  .judge,  is  this, 
She  knows  them  her's,  and  he  but  thinks  them 
his. 

Page  236. 


NURSl;     MYRTILA. 

ROUSE  but  old  Myrtila,  the  nurse,  and  give  her 
The  least  occasion,  and  she'll  talk  for  ever  : 
With  far  less  art  and  ease  you  may  restrain 
The  sounding  cymbals  of  bodona's  fane, 
(Which,  if  but  touch'd,  the  holy  augur  hears 
The  live-long  day  remurmur'd  in  his  ears) 
Than  still  this  chattering  crone  who  with  her 

tales 
Torments  the  weary  night  as  soon  as  evening  fails. 

The  learned  reader  will  find  the  original 
of  this  fragment  in  Dr.  Bentley's  Emendations  of 
Menander,  page  16,  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 

the  year  1713. 


POWER    OF     MUSIC. 

Music  has  charms  the  savage  breast  to  move, 
And  songs  are  Syrens  that  invite  to  love. 
Page  84. 


THE    STRICTLY-RIGHTEOUS    FIELD. 

SURE  never  swain  with  anxious  labour  till'd 
A  more  religious,  or  a  juster  field  : 
Abundant  tribute  to  the  gods  it  pays 
In  ivy,  flowers,  and  honorary  bays? 
If  I  sow  barely,  to  a  single  grain, 
It  justly  brings  the  quantity  again. 
Page  32. 


IOVE     OMNIPOTENT. 

love's  unerring  arts  there's  no  defence, 
They  wound  the  blockhead,   and  the  man  of 
sense. 

Page  14. 

KNOW    OTHERS. 

"  KNOW  thou  thyself,"  was  always  said  of  old* 
A  maxim  not  quite  absolute  I  hold; 
It  had  been  better  far,  you  must  allow, 
And  more  our  interest,  "  Other  men  to  know.'* 
Page  86. 
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IGNIS  F4TUUS'; 

OS  infra  campus,  penetralia  Florae 
Purpureis  opibus  redolentia,   furneus  aer 
Caligat ;  varios  hie  tellus  ubere  partu 
Flammarum  ponit  foetus,  et  pinguia  venis 
Kutrimenta  fovet,  gcnitalia  semina  rerum. 
Quae  postquam  matris  dudum  sopita  silenti 
Incubuere  sinu,  quoties  Tit'anius  ardor 
Saevitin  aestivas  luces,  patefacta  sub  auras 
Reddit  humus;  pars  aetherea  regione  viarum 
Expatiatur  ovans ;  levitas  sua  suffioit  alas. 
Pars  ignava  tenet  terrae  confinia,  sese 
lasinuans  inter  nocturnes  undique  rores. 
Et  jam,  sen  calidis  pugnent  Immentia,  vires 
Sive  bitumineae  rapiant  incendia,  flamma 
Exilit,  et  vivosimitatur  ludicra  motus. 

Aspice  !  cum  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem, 
Fusus  ad  irriguas  ripas  micat  igneus  humor, 
Mobilitate  vigens,  et  eundo  flumina  verrit 
Surpnia  levis,  liqaidisque  sororibus  oscula  libat. 

Jam  varios  meditans  excursus  ocyus  Euro 
Ardet  abire  fuga  per  inane  volatile  lumen. 
Stare  loco  nescit,  saliensqueper  omniapuncto 
Temporisnquereditque  vagans  sine  corpora  vita. 
Hinc  saepe,obsccenos  iterat  dum  noctua  cantus, 
Nigrantes  inter  tenebras  prope  limina  Divum 
Tristibus  insuliat  lux  importuna  sepulchris. 
./Egros  hue  firessus  si  fort6  advertat  anus  quae, 
Igneolos  cernit  iemures,  siniulachraque  mille 
Horret  inops  animi,  stolid!  figmenta  timoris. 
Jamque  adeo  late  fabellam  spargit  anileni 
Pama  volans,  trepidat  mentes  ignobile  vulgus. 
Sc'licet  hie  animaetenues,  defunctaque  vita. 
Corpora,  subsiliunt  obscura  nocte  per  umbram. 
Sen  Libitina  fero  visu  sua  regna  pererrat, 
Et  tumulos  numerans  lugubres,  horrida  quassat 
Funebrestasdas  &  formidable  lumen. 

Quin  Scmiiledolos  volvenssubpectore  flamma 
Avia  pen'olitat,  quam  crcca  nocte  viator 
Deprensus  sectatur  ovans  ;  quid  cogitet  ignis 
Nesdus  heu  !  Fax  ante  volans  per  opaca  locorum 
Errabunda  regit  vestigia,  perfida  tandem 
Deferit  immersum  stagno  squalente  colonum 
Eructantem  iras,  hirsutaque  colla  madentem, 

Talem  flumineae  quondam  risere  sorores 
Pana  Deum  Arcadiac,  taciti  Ladonis  ad  amnem  ; 
Scilicet  hie  nymphamcaptans  juvenile  micantem 
Oscula  dum  peteret,  nieiliis  etfusus  in  undis 
Virgine  pro  tenera  foedani  complectitur  ulvain 

Ast  ubi  jam  Phcebi  radiis  Aurora  rnbescit 
Pulchrior,   &  stellis  acies  obtusa  videtur, 
Purpureo  superata  die,  caput  abdit  imago, 
Et  procul  in  tenues  it  vita  minutula  ventos. 
Haud  secus  ignaros  duxit  Cartesius  olim 
Philosophos,  rapiens  deserta  per  ardua  coecae 
Naturae  ;  demum  Newtonus  luce  coruscans 
Eo^,  mundiquf-  sagax  arcana  tueri, 
Materiam  pepulitcubtilem,  egitque  sub  umbras 
Cantabr.  in  comitiis  prioribus,  1730-1. 

1  This  elegant  copy  of  verses  was  written,  a 
an  academical  exercise,  by  my  worthy  friend 
and  former  tutor,  the  rev.  Richard  Oakley 
JjJ.  A.  late  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 


WILL  WITH  A  WISP- 

)EEP  in  the  silence 'of  the  grassy  plains, 
/here  Flora,  drest  in  purple  beauty  reigns, 
mbiosial  queen  of  flowerets  sweet  and  fair; 
mpregnated  uith  vapours  the  thick  air 
Jrows  stagnant:  here  at  frequent  births  trans- 
'rofuse,  the  living  particles  of  fire,  [pire, 

Which,  from  her  lap,  the  Earth  prolific  flings, 
The  genial  seeds,  and  origin  of  things  : 
liese,  long  time  ripening,  oft  as  Titan's  ray 
Bright-burning  blazes  on  the  summer's  day, 
At  length,  emeigingfrom  the  soil,  repair, 
And  sport,  capricious,  in  the  fields  of  air : 
;ome,  lightly  mounting  in  th'  etherial  sky, 
Expatiate  freely,  and  in  meteors  fly  :  [sue, 

"ome,  near  the  ground  their  vagrant  course  pur- 
And  blend  delusion  with  the  nightly  dew  : 
?or  whether  from  the  strife  of  moisc  and  dry, 
Or  from  bitumen  fiery  sparkles  fly, 
A  sudden  flame  the  mingling  vapours  give, 
Which  seems,  to  mortal  eyes,  to  move  and  live. 
;.o !  whan  the  beauteous  landscape  fades  in  night, 
In  some  irriguous  valley,  glimmering  bright/ 
The  false  flame  dances,  or  with  quivering  gleam, 
Skims  on  the  bosom  of  the  winding  stream, 
Sports  with  the  Naiac's,  and  in  wanton  p!ay, 
Kisses  the  sisters  of  the  watery  way. 
Now  through  the  void  the  vain  excursive  light, 
Fleet  as  the  wind,  precipitates  its  flight, 
Unfix'd  and  volatile  with  instant  bound 
Tis  here,  'tis  there,  and  roves  the  country  round. 
Oft  as  the  darkling  owl  renews  her  song, 
In  lone   church-yards    it  gleams,  the  mournful 

graves  among. 

Should  some  old  hag  slow  hobbling  hither  tend, 
She  spies,  no  doubt,  the  fiery-flaming  fiend  ; 
To  her  mind's  eye  a  thousand  ghosts  appear, 
The  ioolish  apparitions  of  her  fear. 
Then  all  around  tremendous  tales  are  spread, 
And  the  weak  vulgar  stand  appall'd  with  dread  ; 
For  here  they  deem,  depriv'd  the  golden  light, 
That  spirits  wander  in  the  gloom  of  night ;" 
Or  that  pale  Proserpine,  fierce-visag'd,  comes 
To  number  all  the  melancholy  tombs, 
And  dreadful,  as  she  browns,  the  deadly  dame 
Shakes  her  dire  torches  tipt  with  livid  flame. 

Oft  o'er  the  dreary  waste,    or  boundless  plain, 
This  bright  deception  leads  the  nightiy  swain  ; 
Thoughtless  of  harm  he  plods  the  forest  o'er, 
Where  never  wanderer  bent  his  way  before, 
At  length,  deluded  by  the  fickle  fire, 
He   sinks  absorpt  in  bogs,    and  flounces  in  the 

mire. 

Thus  once,  where  Ladon  rolls  his  silent  flood, 
Laugh'd  the  fair  Naiads  at  th'  Arcadian  god  ; 
A  blooming  nymph  he  saw,  admir'd,  carest, 
And  when  he  strove  to  clasp  her  to  his  breast, 
Plung'd  in  the  waves  among  the  watery  weeds 
He  lost  the  virgin,  and  embrac'd  the  reeds. 

But  when  the  rosy  morn  her  blush  displays, 
And  all  the  splendour  of  the  stars  decays, 
The  light  fantastic  phantoms  cease  to  glare, 
Lost  in  the  day,  and  flit  in  empty  air. 

Descartes    thus,    great   Nature's    wandering 
Fallacious  led  philosophy  aside,  [guidf, 

'Till  Newton  rose,  in  orient  beauty  bright,  [light, 
He  rose,   and  brought  the  world's   dark  laws  to 
Then  subtile  matter  saw,  and  vanished  at  his 
sight. 
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DATUR  MUNDORUM  PLURALITY. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  SMART,  M.  A. 

UNUE  labor  novus  hie   menti  ?   Qoae  cura  quie 
Sollieitat,  rapiensque  extra  confitiia  terra:,  [tan 
Cceleste-  sine  more  jnbet  volitare  per  ignes  ? 
Scilicet  impatiens  angusto  hoc  orbe  teneri, 
Fontenelle,  tuos  audax  imitarier  ausus 
Gestio,  &  insolitas  spirant  praicordia  flammas. 

Pallor,  an  ip?e  venit?     Delapsus  ab  sethere 

summo 

Pegason  urget  eques,  laterique  flagellifer  instat 
.Me  vocat;   &  duris  desisie  laboribus,  inquit, 
"  Me  duce,  carpe  viam  facilem,  tibi  singula  clare 
Expediam,  tibi  cernere  erit,  quos  sidera  norunt 
.  Indigenas,  cultusque  virum,  moresquedocebo.' 
Nee  inora,  pennipedem  conscendo  jussus,  ovans- 
q»e  [orum 

(Quanqnam  animus  secum  volvens  exempla  pri- 
Bellerophontefe  pallet  dispendia  famae) 
Post  equitem  sedeo,  Hquidumque  per  aera  labor. 
— Mercurium  petimusprimum:  dux  talibus  in- 
"  Aspicias  vans  malesana  negotia  gentis,       [fit : 
Quam  mens  destituit  Titaneexusta  propinquo. 
Stramineis  viden'?   Hie  velatus  tempora  sertis 
Emicat,  &  solos  reges  crepat  atque  tetrarchas. 
Illesuam  carbone  Chloen  depingit  amator 
Infeltx,  segram  rudia  indigestaque  mentem 
Carmina  demulcent,  indoctaque  tibia  musas. 
En  !    sedet  incomptus  crines  barbataque  menta 
Astrologus,  nova  qui  venatur  sidera,  solus 
Semper  in  ohscuro  penetrali ;   multaque  muros 
Linea  nigrantes,  &  multatriangula  pingunt. 
Ecce  !  sed  interea  curru  flammante  propinquat 
Titan.— Clamo,    O  me  !     gelida   sub  rupe,  sub 

umba 
Siste  precor :  tantos  nequeo  perferre  calores." 


Pegason  inde  tuo  genius  felicior  astro 
Appulit,  alma  Venus.     Spirant  quam  molliter 

auras ! 

Ridet  ager,  frugum  facilis,  lascivaque  florum 
Nntrix ;  non  Euri  ruit  hie  per  dulciaTempe 
Vis  fera,  non  Boreas :  sed  blaudior  aura  Favoni, 
Lenis  agens  tremulo  nutantes  vertice  sylvas, 
Tjsque  fovet  teneros,    quos  usque  resuscitat,  ig- 
Hic  lastis  animata  sonis  saltatio  vivit :          [nes. 
Hie  jam  voce  ciet  cantum,  jam  pectine,  dulces 
Musioa  docta   modos:     pulchra?    longo  ordine 

nympha; 

Cestivas  ducutit  choreas,  dilecta juventns 
Fertatim  stipant  comites  :  late  halat  amomo 
Omne  nemus,  varioque  aeterni  veris  odore  : 
Cura  procul :  circumvolitant  risusque  jocique: 
Atque  amor  est,  quodcunque  vides.     Venus  ipsa 

volentes 

Imperio  regit  indigenas,  hie  innuba  Phoebe, 
Innuba  Pallas  amet,  cupiant  sei  vire  tatones. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE  PLANETS. 


WHENCE  this  new  ardor?  whence   this  rage  to 
trace  [spa  ^e  ? 

Xew  worlds  that  roll   through   ether's  boundless 
Snatch'd  from  the  confines  of  this  orb  of  clay, 
With  emulation  (ir'd  I  wing  my  way, 
Where  Fontenelle  first  saw  the  planets  roll, 
And  all  the  god  tumultuous  shakes  my  soul. 
Yes,  yes,  he  comes  !    and  through  the  sun- 
bright  skies  [cries. 
Drives  foaming  Pegasus  ;    "  Cease,   cease,"  he 
"  All  meaner  tasks  ;  'tis  thine  with  me  to  soar, 
And  visit  kingdoms  unexplor'd  before  ; 
While  I  succinctly  show  each  various  race, 
The  manners,  and  the  genius  of  the  place." 
I  (though  my  mind  with  lively  horrour  fraught, 
Thinks  on  Bellerophon,  and  dreads  the  thought) 
Mount  quick  behind;   the  winged  courser  flies, 
And  cleaves  the  azure  of  the  liquid  skies. 

First  Mercury,  swift  circling  round  the  Sun, 
We  reach,  when  thus  my  friendly  guide  begun: 
"  Mark  well  the  genius  of  this  fiery  place, 
The  wikl  amusements  of  the  brainsick  race, 
Whose  minds. the  beams  of  Titan,  too  intense, 
Afiect  with  frenzy,  and  distract  the  sense. 
A  monarch  here  gives  subject  princes  law 
A  mighty  monarch,  with  a  crown  of  straw. 
Here  the  lone  lover,  on  the  cieling  bare, 
With  charcoal  paints  his  Chloe  heav'nly  fair; 
In  sadly  soothing  strain  rude  notes  he  sings, 
Or  grates  harsh  discord  from  the  jarring  strings. 
Lo  ;  an  astrologer,  with  filth  besmear'd, 
Rough  and  neglected,  with  a  length  of  beard, 
Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscover'd  stars, 
And  decks  the  wall  with  triangles  and  squares. 
Lo ! — But  the  radiant  car  of  Phrebus  nigh 
Glows  with  red  ardour,  and  inflames  the  sky — 
Oh  !   waft  me,  hide  me  in  some  cool  retreat; 
I  droop,  1  sicken  with  the  fervent  heat," 

Thence  to  that  milder  orb  we  wing  our  way, 
Where  Venus  governs  with  an  easy  sway. 
Soft  breathes  the  air;  fair  Flora  paints  the  ground, 
And  fruitful  Ceres  deals  her  gifts  around. 
This  blissful  Tempe  no  rough  blasts  molest, 
Df  blustering  Boreas,  or  the  balelul  east; 
But  gentle  Zephyrs  o'er  the  woodlands  stray, 
Court  the  tall  trees,  and  round  the  branches  play, 
['heir  genial  gales  dispensing  as  they  flow, 
To  fan  those  passions  which  they  teach  to  glow. 
lere  the  gay  youth  in  measur'd  steps  advance, 
Vhile  sprightly  music  animates  the  dance  j 
lere  the  soft  sounds  of  melody  inspire 
Sighs  to  the  song,  and  languors  to  the  lyre: 
"'air  nymphs  and  amorous  swains,  a  lovely  band, 
Blend  in   the  dance,    light-bounding    hand    in 

hand. 

•"rom  every  grove  the  buxom  Zephyrs  bring 
lie  rich  ambrosia  of  eternal  spring, 
are  dwells  not  here,  their  pleasures  to  destroy, 
Jut  laughter,  jest,  and  universal  joy : 
All,  all  isrlove;  for  Venus  reigns  confest 
"'he  sole  sultana  of  each  captive  breast: 
Cold  Cynthia  here  would  Cupid's  victim  prove, 
Or  the  chaste  daughter  of  imperial  Jove, 
And  rigid  Cato  be  the  slave  of  love. 
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Jatnque  datum  molimur  iter,  sedesque  beata 
Multa  gemens    linquo;     &     lugubre    rubentia 

Martis 

Arva,  ubi  sanguinese  dominantur  in  omnia  rixae, 
Advehimur ,  ferro  riget  horrida  turba, g  ritque 
Spiculaque,  gladiosque,  ferosque  in  bella  dolones. 
Pro  chorea,  &  dulci  modulamine,  Pyrrhicus  illis 
Saltus,  &  horribiles  placet  aere  ciere  sonores. 
Hie  conjux  viduata  viro  longo  effera  luctu 
Fletnoctum,  solumque  torum  sterilesque  Hyme- 

naeos 

Deplorans,  lacerat  crines,  &  pectora  plangit : 
Necquicquam — sponsus  ni  forte  appareat,  hospes 
Heu  !    brevis,  in  somnis,  &  ludicra  fallat  imago. 
Immemor  ille  tori  interea  ruit  acer  in  hostem  : 
Horrendum   strepit    armorum   fragor    undique 

campis; 
A'.que  immortales  durant  in  sxcula  pugnse. 


Hinc  Jovis  immensnm  delati   accedimns  or- 
Ulic  niille  loeis  exercet  saeva  tyrannns          [bem. 
Imperia  in  totidein  servos,  totidemque  rebelles : 
Sed  brevis  exercet:  parat  ill!  fata  veneno 
Perjurus,  populosque  premit  novus  ipse  tyrannns. 
.Hi  decies  pacem  figunt  pretio  atque  refigunt : 
Tumdemum  aitna  parant:    longe  lateque  co- 

hortes 

Extenduntur  agris ;  simul  fcquora  tota  teguntur 
Classibus,  &  ficti  celebrantu r  utrinqne  triumphi. 
FCedera  mox  ineunt  nunquam  violanda:  brevique 
J?elli  iterum  simulachra  cient !  refernnturin  al- 
Classes,  pacificoque  replentur  milite  campi.  [turn 
Filiui  hie  patri  meditatur,  sponsa  marito, 
Servus  hero  insidias.     Has  leges  scilicet  illis 
Impusuit  natura  loois,  quo  tempore  patrem 
Jupiter  ipse  sunm  solio  detrusit  avito. 
Inde  venena  viris,  perjuria,  munera,  fraudes, 
Suadetopum  sitjs,  &  rcgnandi  dira  cupido. 


Saturn:  tandem  BOS  iVixtabilis  era 
Accipit:  ignavum  pecus  hie  per  opaca  locorum 
Pinguescunt  de  more,  gravi  torpentque  veterno. 
Vivitur  in    specubus:    quis  enim  tarn  sedulus, 

arces 

Qui  strnat  ingentes,  operosaque  mjenia  condat  ? 
Idem  omnes  stupor  altus  habet,  sub  pectore  fixus. 
Kon  stadia  ambitiosa  Jovis,  variosve  labores 
Mercurii,  non  Martis  opus,  non  Cypi'ida  norunt. 
Post  obitum,  ut  perhibent,  sedes  glomerantur  in 

istas 

Qui  longam  mil  las  vitam  excoluerc  per  artes ; 
Sed  Cerere  &  Baccho  pleni,  somnoque  sepulti 
Cunctarum  duxere  ajlerria  oblivia  jerum.  [rum, 
Non  avinm  auditur  cantus,  non  murmur  aqua- 
MHgitusve  bourn,  aut  peconim  balatus  in  agris : 
Nudos  non  decorant  segetes,   non  gramina  cam- 

pos. 

Sylva,  usquam  si  sylva,  latet  sub  monte  nivali, 
Et  cnnet  viduata  comis :  hie  noctua  tantum 
Glisque  habitat,  bufoque  &  cum  testudine,  talpa. 
Flumina  dum  tarde  subtcrlabentia  terras 


Now  through  the  destin'd  fields  of  air  we  fly" 
And  leave  those  happy  mansions  with  a  sigh  : 
Thence  the  dire   coast  we    reach,    the   dreary 
plains,  [reigns: 

Where  Mars,   grim    god,    and  bloody  DiiC^rd 
The  host  in  arms  embattled  sternly  stands, 
The  sword,  the  dart,  the  dagger  in  their  hands. 
Here  no  fair  nymphs  to  silver  sounds  advance, 
But  buskin'd heroes  form  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
And  brazen  trumpets,  terrible  from  far, 
With  martial  music  fire  the  soul  to  war. 
Here  mourns  the  lovely  bride  her  husband  fled, 
The  sterile  nuptials,  the  deserted  bed, 
Sighs  the  long  nights,  and,  frantic  with  despair,     . 
Beats  her  soft  breast,  and  rends  her  flowing  hair  : 
In  vain  she  sighs,  in  vain  dissolves  in  tears — 
In  sleep,  perchance,  the  warrior  lord  appears, 
A  fleeting  form  that  glides  before  her  sight, 
A  momentary  vision  of  the  night. 
Mean  while,  regardless  of  her  tender  woe, 
The  hardy  husband  rushes  on  the  foe : 
Harsh  sounds  of  war  through  regions  distant  rage, 
And  fights  immortal  last  from  age  to  age. 

Hence  through  the  boundless  void-ive  nimbly 

move, 

And  reach  the  wide-extended  plains  of  Jove. 
Here  the  stern  tyrant  sways  an  iron  rod ; 
A  thousand  vassals  tremble  at  his  nod. 
How  short  the  period  of  a  tyrant's  date! 
The  poisonous  phial  speeds  the  work  of  fate : 
Scarce  is  the  proud,  imperious  tyrant  dead, 
But,  lo  !  a  second  lords  it  in  his  stead. 
Here  peace,  as  common  merchandize  is  sold, 
Heav'n's  first,  best  blessing,  for  pernicious  gold: 
War  soon  succeeds,  the  sturdy  squadrons  stand 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  formidable  band  : 
With  numerous  fleets  they  crowd  the  groaning 

main, 

And  triumph  for  the  victories  they  feign: 
Again  in  strict  alliances  unite, 
Till  Discord  raise  the  phantom  of  a  fight; 
Again  they  sail ;   again  the  troops  prepare 
Their  falchions  for  the  mockery  of  war. 
The  son  inhuman  seeks  his  father's  life, 
The  slave  his  master's,  and  her  lord's  the  wife. 
With  vengeance  thus  their  kindling  bosoms  fire, 
Since  Jove  u«urp'd  the  sceptre  of  his  sire. 
Hence  poisons,  bribes,  frauds,  perjuries,  betray; 
And  thirst  of  gold,  and  avarice  of  sway. 

At  length  we  land,  vast  fields  of  ether  crost, 
On  Saturn's  cold,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
In  dismal  gloom  here  drones  inactive  lull 
The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull. 
In  caves  they  lire ;  were  sluggards  ever  known 
To  raise  a  citadel,  or  build  a  town  ? 
The  same  deep  stupor,  through  the  lifeless  whole, 
('hills  in  the-  brea#t,  and  freezes  in  the  soul. 
These  never  know  th'  ambitious  schemes  of  Jove, 
Their  breasts  not  fire-fraught  Mercury  can  move, 
Mars  cannot  spur  to  war,  nor  Venus  woo  to  love. 
Here  rove  those  souls,  'tis  said,  when  life  departs, 
Who  left  uncultivated  useful  arts ; 
But  stupify'd  with  ptenty  and  repose, 
Dreamt  out  long  life  in  one  continued  doze  ! 
No    feather'd    songsters,     with     sweet-warbled 
Attune  to  melting  melody  the  plains,        [strains 
No  flocks,  no  herds  here  feed  in  pastures  widej 
No  fountains  musically-murmuring  glicie ; 
Th'  ungenial  waste  no  tender  herbage  yields,, 
No  harvests  wave  luxuriant  in  the  fields. 
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Pisratn  undam  volvunt,  Sc  sola  papavera  pascunt 
Quorum  lentus  odor,  lethaeaque  ]>ocula  somnos 
Suadent  perpentus,  circuuifusaeque  tenubra:. 


Horrendo  visu  obstnpui :  quin  Pegason  ipsum 
Defece're  animi ;  sensit  dux,  terque  flagello 
Jnsonuit  clarum,  terque  alta  voce  morantem 
Increpuit :    secat  ille  cito  pede  laevia  cam  pi 
JEtherei,  terraeque  secumla  allabitur  aura. 

Cantabr.  in  Comitiis  prioribus,  1740-1. 


MATERIES  GAVDET  VI  INERTLE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  SMART,  M.  A. 

V  ERVKCUM  in  patria,  qua  late  Belgica  squalent 
Arva  inarata,  pains  horrenda  voragine  crebra 
Ante  oculos  jacet ;   baud  illic  impune  viator, 
Per tenebras  iter  instituat ;   tretnit  undique  tellus 
Sub  pedibus  malefida,  vapores  undique  densos 
Sudat  humus,nebulisque  aniicitur  tristibus  herba. 

Hue  fato  infelix  si  quando  agiteris  iniquo, 
£t  tuto  in  medium  liceat  penetrare,  videbis 
Attonitus,  nigra  de  nube  emergere  templum, 
Ternplum    ingens,    immane,    altum    penetrale 

Stuporis. 

Plumbea  stat  turris,  plumbum  sinuatur  in  arcus, 
Et  solido  limusa  tument  fundamina  plumbo. 
Hanc  pia  Materies  Divo  ajdem  extruxit  inerti, 
Stultitiae  impulsu — quidenim?  Lethargica  sem 
per 

Sponte  sua  nihil  aggreditur,  dormitat  in  horas, 
Et,  sine  vi,  nullo  gaudet  Dea  languida  motu. 
Hie  ea  monstra  habitant,  quae  olhn  sub  iuiai- 

nis  auras 

Materies  peperit  somno  patre,  lividus  iste 
Zoilus,  &  Bavio  non  imparMaevius;    audax 
Spinoza,  &  Pyrrho,  cumque  Hobbesio  Epicurus. 
As*  omnes  valeat  qua?  musa  referre  !  frequentes 
Usque    adeo  videas    hebetes  properare? — nee 

adfert 

Quidquamopis  Anglorum  doctae  vicinia  gentis. 
Sic  quondam,  ut  perhibent,  stupuit  Baeotica  tel- 
Vicina  licet  Antycira,  nihil  inde  salutis,        [lus 
Nil  tulit  hellebori  Zephyrus,    cum    saspe  per 

aequor 

Felicem  ad  Lesbon  levibus  volitaverit  alis, 
Indigenae  mellita  ferens  suspiria  Floras. 

Porticus  ilia  vides  ?  Gothicis  suffulta  columriis, 
Templi  aditus,  quam  laxa  patet!  custodia  qualis 
Ante  fores  !  quatuor  formse  sua  tollcre  miris 
Ora  modis  !  en  !    torva  tuens  stat  limine  in  i pso, 
Personam  Logices  induta,  Sophistica,  denis 
Cincta  Categoviis  ;   matrem  qux  maxima  natu 
Filia    Materiem    agnoscit — quantum  instar  in 
ipsa  est  ! 


The  woods,  if  woods  there  be,  lie  leafless,  low 
Beneath  bleak  mountains  of  eternal  snow. 
Dull  animals  inhabit  this  abode, 
The  owl,  mole,  dormouse,  tortoise,  and  the  toad. 
Dull  rivers  roll  within  their  channels  deep, 
And  only  feed  the  poppy  as  they  creep  :        [vite 
Whose  stagnant  fumes,  and  dozing  draughts  in- 
Perpetual  slumbers  in  perpetual  ni^ht. 

Aghast  I  stood,  the  drowsy  vapours  lull 
My  soul  in  gloom,  ev'n  Pegasus  grew  dull. 
My  guide  observ'd,  and  thrice  he  urg>d  his  speed, 
Thrice  the  loud  lash  resounded  from  the  steed, 
Fir'd  at  the  strokes,  he  flies  with  slacken'd  rein 
Swift  o'er  the  level  of  the  liquid  plain, 
Glides  with  the  gentle  gale,  and  lights  on  earth 
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DEEP  in  the  bosom  of  Batavian  plains, 

Where   wethers     fatten,    and     where    dulness 

reigns, 

Full  many  a  fen  infests  the  putrid  shore, 
And  many  a  gulph  the  melancholy  moor. 
Let  not  the  stranger  in  these  regions  stay, 
Dark  is  the  sky  and  perilous  the  way ; 
Beneath  his  steps  the  quivering  turfs  resound, 
Dense  fogs  exhale,  and  dwell  upon  the  ground. 
Here  should  you  rove,  by  Fate's  severe  com 
mand, 

You'll  see,  within  the  centre  of  the  land, 
The  fane  of  Dulness,  of  prodigious  size, 
Emerging  from  a  sable  cloud  arise. 
A  leaden  tower  upheaves  its  heavy  head, 
^arge  leaden  arches  press  the  slimy  bed, 
The  soft  soil  sweHs  beneath  the  load  of  lead. 
Old  Matter  here  erected  this  abode, 
At  Folly's  impulse,  to  the  slothful  god. 
lere  the  majestic  drone  delights  to  stay, 
Slumbering  the  dull,  inactive  hours  away; 
Here  still,  unless  by  foreign  force  imprest, 
~lhe  holds  the  sceptre  of  eternal  rest. 

Their  habitation  here  those  monsters  keep, 
kVhom  Matter  father'd  on  the  god  of  Sleep  : 
lere  Zoilus,  with  cankering  envy  pale, 
Here  Maevius  bids  his  brother  Bavins,  hail ; 
Bold  atheist  leaders  head  their  senseless  mobs, 
Spinoza,  Pyro,  Epicurus,  Hobbes. 
How  can  the  Muse  recount  the, numerous  crew 
Of  frequent  duwces  crowding  on  the  view  ? 
Nor  can  learn'd  Albion's  sun  that  burns  so  bright, 
Illuminate  the  realms  involv'd  in  night. 
Breotia  thus  remain'd,  in  days  of  yore, 
Senseless  and  stupid,  tho'  the  neighbouring  shore 
Afforded  salutary  hellebore: 
No  cure  exhal'd  from  Zephyr's  buxom  breeze, 
That  gently  brush'd  the  bosom  pf  the  seas, 
As  oft  to  Lesbian  fields  he  wing'd  his  way. 
Fanning  fair  Flora,  and  in  airy  play 
Breath'd  balmy  sighs,  that  melt  the  soul  away. 

Behold  that  portico  !  how  vast,  how  wide  ! 
The  pillars  Guthic, wrought  with  barbarous  pride  s 
Four  monstrous  shapes  before  the  portal  wait, 
Of  horrid  aspect,  centiies  to  the  gate  : 
Lo  !   in  the  entrance,  with  disdainful  eye, 
In  Lpgick'sdark  disguise,  stands  Sophistry : 
Her  very  front  would  common  sense  confound/ 
Encompass'd  with  ten  categories  round  ; 
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Grande  caput,  tenursoculi,  cutis  arida  produnt 
Fallocem :   rete  una  manus  tenet,  altera  fustem. 
Vestis  arachneis  sordet  circnmdata  telis, 
Queis  gaudet  labyrinthacos  Dea  callida  nodos. 
Aspicias  i;>     funereo  gradientem  incessu — 
Quam  ten? 6  ccelo  Saturni  volvitur  astrum  : 
Quam  lentesaltavenmt.  post  Orphea  monies: 
Quam  lente,  Oxonii,  solennis  pondera  caenae 
Gestant  tergeminorum  abdomina  bedellorom. 


Proxima  deinde  tenet  loca  sorte  insana  Ma- 
thesis,  [capillos, 
Nuda  pedes,   chlamydem  discincta,     incompta 
Immemor  externi,  punctoque  innixa  reclinat. 
Ante  pedes  vario  insriptam  diagrammate  arenani 
Cernas,  rectis  curva,  atque  intertexta  rotunda 
Schemata  quadratis — queis  scilicet  abdita  rerum 
Pandere  sejactat  solam,   doctasquesorores 
Fastidit,  propriaeque  nihil  non  arrogat  arti. 
Illam  olim,  duce  Neutono,  dum  tendit  ad  astra, 
/Etheriasque   domos  snperum,  indignata  volan- 
tem  [scens 
Turba  mathematioum  retrahit,   prenasque  repo- 
Detinet  in  terris,  nugisque  exercet  ineptis. 


Tertia  Microphile,  proles  furtiva  parentis 
Divinae  !  prodnxit  enim  consmixta  furenti 
Diva  viro  Physice — muscas  &  papiliones 
lustrat  inexpletum,  collumque  &  temporarident 
Floribus,  &  fungis,  totaque  propagine  veris. 
Kara  oculis  nngarum  avidis  animal  ia  quasiit 
Omne  genus,  seu  serpit  humi,  sen  ludit  in  undis, 
Seu  volitans  tremulis  Jiquidum  secat  aera  pennis. 
O !   ubi  littoribus  nostris  felicior  aura 
Polypon  appulerit,  quanto  cava  templa  Stuporis 
Mugitu  concussa  trement,  reboabit  &  ingens 
Pulsa  palus  !  Plausu  excipietDea  blanda  secundo 
Microphile  ante  omnes;  jam  non  crocodilon  ado- 
rat!  [ardet, 
Non  bombyx,   chonchaeve  juvant :    sed  Folypon 
Solum  Polypon  ardet, — &  ecce  !    faceta  feraci 
Falce  novos  creat  assidue,  pascitque  creates, 
Ah  '  modo  dilectis  pascit  nova  gaudia  muscis. 


Quartam  Materies  peperit  conjnncta  Stupori, 
Nomeh  Atheia  illi,  monstrum  cui  lumenademp- 

tutn, 

Atqvte  aures ;  cui  sensiis  abest,  sed  mille  trisulca; 
Ore  micant  linguas,  refugas  qiiibus  inficit  auras. 


She  from  Old  Matter,  the  great  mother  cnm»r  \*v 
By  birth  the  eldest — and  how  likethe  dame! 
Her  shrivel'cl  skin,  small  eyes, \enormous  pate, 
Denote  her  shrewd,  and  subtle  in  debate  : 
This  hand  a  net,  and  that  sustains  a  club, 
T'entangle  her  antagonist,  or  drub. 
The  spider's  toils,  all  o'er  her  garment  spread, 
Imply  the  mazy  errours  of  her  head. 
Behold  her  marching  with  funereal  pace, 
Slow  as  old  Saturn  through  prodigious  space, 
Slow  as  the  mighty  mountains  mov'd  along, 
When  Orpheus  rais'd  the  lyre  attended  song  i 
Slow  as  at  Oxford,  on  some  gaudy  day, 
Fat  beadles,  in  magnificent  array, 
With  big  round  bellies  bear  the  ponderous  treat 
And  heavily  lag  on,  with  the  vast  load  of  meat. 

Next  her,  mad  Mathesis;    her  feet  all  bare,^ 
Ungirt,  untrimm'd,  with  loose  neglected  hair: 
No  foreign  object  can  her  thoughts  disjoint; 
Reclin'd  she  sits,  and  ponders  o'er  a  point 
Before  her,  lo  !  inscrib'd  upon  the  ground 
Strange  diagrams  th'  astorish'd  sight  confound,. 
Right  lines  and  curves,  with  figures  square  and 

round. 

With  these  the  monster,  arrogant  and  vain, 
Boasts  that  she  can  all  mysteries  explain, 
And  treats  the  sacred  sisters  with  disdain, 
She,  when  great  Newton  sought  his  kindred  skies,. 
Sprung  high  in  air,  and  strove  with  him  to  rise, 
In  vain — the  mathematic  mob  restrains 
Her  flight,  indignant,  and  on  Earth  detains  ; 
E'er  since  she  dwells  intent  on  useless  schemes,. 
Unmeaning  problems,  and  deliberate  dreams. 

Microphile  is  station'd  next  in  place, 
The  spurious  issue  of  celestial  racej 
From  heavenly  Physice  she  took  her  birth, 
Her  sire  a  madman  of  the  sons  of  Earth  j 
On  flies  she  pores  with  keen,  unwearied  sight, 
And  moths  and  butterflies,  her  dear  delight; 
Around  her  neck  hang  dangling  on  a  string 
The  fungous  tribe,  with  all  the  flowers  of  spring. 
With  greedy  eyes  she'll  search  the  world  to  find 
Insects  and  reptiles  rare  of  every  kind ; 
Whether  along  the  lap  of  Earth  they  stray, 
Or  nimbly  sportive  in  the  waters  play, 
Or  through  the  light  expanse  of  ether  fly, 
And  on  light  wing  float  wavering  in  the  sky. 
Ye  gales,  that  gently  breathe  upon  our  shore, 
O  !  let  the  polypus  be  wafted  o'er ; 
How  will  the  hollow  dome  of  Dulness  ring  ? 
With  what  loud  joy  receive  the  wonderous  thing  ? 
Applause  will  rend  the  skies,  and  all  around 
The  quivering  quagmires  bellow  back  the  sound  ? 
How  will  Microphile  her  joy  attest, 
And  glow  with  warmer  raptures  than  the  rest  ? 
No  longer  shall  the  crocodile  excel, 
Nor  weaving  worm,  nor  variegated  shell ; 
The  polypus  shall  novelties  inspire, 
The  polypus,  her  only  fond  desire. 
Lo!   by  the  wounds  of  her  creating  knife, 
New  polypusses  wriggle  into  life, 
Fast  as  the  reptiles  rise,  she  feeds  with  store 
Of  once  rare  flies,  but  now  esteem'd  no  more. 

The  fourth  dire  shape  from  mother  Matter 
Dulness  her  sire,  and  Atheism  her  name  ;  [came, 
In  her  no  glimpse  of  sacred  Sense  appears, 
Depriv'd  of  eyes,   and  destitute  of  ears : 
And  yet  she  brandishes  a  thousand  tongues, 
And  blasts  the  world  with  air-infecting  lungs. 
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Hanc  stupor  ipse  pare,ns  odit,  vicina  nefandos 
Horret  sylva  sonos,  neque  surdarepercutit  Echo. 
Mendacem  naturaredarguit  ipsa,  Deumque 
Etcoelum,  &.  terrae.  veraciaque  Astra  fatentur. 
Se  siiiuil  agglomerans  surgit  chorus  oiiinis  aqua- 
rum, 
Et  puro  sublime  sonat  grave  fulmen  olympo. 


Fonte  ortus  Lethaeo,  ipsus  ad  ostia  templi, 
Ire  soporifero  tendit  cum  murmure  rivus, 
Hue  potum  Stolidos  Deusevocat  agmine  magno: 
Crebri  adsunt,  largisque  sitim   restinguere  gau- 
dent  [stupendo. 

Haustibus,  atqite  iterant    calices,     certantqne 
"  Me,  meetiam,"  clamo,  occurrens ; — sed  vellicat 

aurem 
Calliope,  nocuasque  vetat  contingere  lymphas 


Curs'd  by  her  sire,  her  very  words  are  wounds, 
No  grove  re-echoes  the  detested  sounds. 
Whatever  she  speaks  all  nai  ure  proves  a  lye, 
Karth,  Heaven,  and  stars  proclaim  a  Deity  : 
The  congregated  waves  in  moumains  driven 
Hoar  in  grand  chorus  to  the  l>ird  of  Heaven  ; 
Through  skies  serene  the  pealing  thunders  roll, 
Loudly    pronounce    the    god,    and    shake    the 

sounding  pole. 

Ariver,  murmuring  from  Lethaean  source, 
Full  to  the  fane  directs  its  sleepy  course  ; 
The  Power  of  Duluess,   leaning  on  the  brink, 
Here  calls  the  multitude  of  fools  to  drink. 
Swarming  they  crowd  tustupifythe  skull, 
With  frequent  cups  contending  to  be  dull. 
"Me,  let  me  taste  the  sacred  stream,"  (I  cry'd), 
With  out-stretch'd  arm — the   Muse    my   boon 

deny'd, 
And  sav'd  me  from  the  sense-intoxicating  tide. 


MUTUA    OSCITATIONVM    PROPAGA- 
TIO  SOLf'I  POTEST  MECHANICS' 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  SMART,  M.  A. 
MOMUS,  scurra  procax  supeium,   quo  tempora 

Pallas 

Exili'itcerebro  Jovis,  est  pro  more  jocatus 
Nescio  quidstultum  de  partu:    excanduit  ira. 
Jupiter,  asper,  acerba  tuens;    "  et  tu  quoque, 

dixit, 

Garrale,  concipies,  fcetumque  ex  ore  profundes:" 
Hand   inora,  jamque  supinus  in  aula.  extenditur 

ingens 

Derisor;  dubia  velantur  lumina  noc^e  ; 
Stertithians  immane; — e  naso  Gailica  ciangunt 
Classica,  Germanique  simul  seraionis  amaror, 


Edita  vix  tandem  est  monstrum  Polychasmia, 

proles 

Tnnto  dignaparente,  aviaeque  simillima  Nocti. 
Ilia  oculos  tentat  nequicquam   aperire,  veterno 
Torpida,   &  horrendo  vultum  distorta  cachinno. 
JEsnulus  hanc  Jovis  aspiciens,  qui  fictile  vulgus 
Fecerat  infelix,  imitarier  arte  Prometheus 
Audet — nee  flammis  opus  est  coelestibus:  aurse 
Tres  Stygise  flatus,  nigrae  tria  pocula  Lethes 
Miscet,  &  innuptas  suspiria  longa  puellac, 
His  adipem  suis  &  guttur  conjungit  aselli, 
Tensaqiiecum  gemitu  somnisquesequacibusora. 
Sic  etiam  in  terris  dea,  quao  mortalibus  aegris 
Ferret   opem,   inque  hebetes  donrinarier  apta, 
creata  est. 

Nonne  vides,  ut  prascipiti  petit  oppida  cursn 
Rustica  plebs,  stipatque  forum  ?  sublime  tribunal 
Armigerique  equitesquepremunt,  de  more  parati 
Justitiic  lances  proferre  fidellter  sequas, 
Grande  capillitium  induti,  frontemque  minacem, 
Non  temere  attoniti  caupones/turbaque  furum 
Aufugiunt,  gravidseque  timent  trucia  ora  puellae. 
At  mox  fida  comes  Polychasmia,  matulinis 
Quaese  miscuerat  poc'lisCerealibus,  ipsum 
Judicus  in  cerebrum  scandit — jamque   unus  & 
Coeperunt longas in  hiatuin  ducere  voces:  [alter 
Donee  per  cunctos  dea  jam  solenne,  profundum 
Sparserit     Hum— nutaut    taciti,    turn    brachia 

magno 
Extendunt  nisu,  patulis  &  faucibus  biscunt. 


MECHANICAL    SOLUTION  OF  THE 

PROPAGATION  OF  YAWNING. 

WHEN  Pallas  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
Momus,  the  mimic  of  the  gods  above, 
In  his  mock  mood  impertinently  spoke, 
About  the  birth,  some  low,  ridiculous  joke: 
Jove,  sternly  frowning,  glow'd  with  vengeful  ire, 
And  thus  indijrnant  said  th'  almighty  sire; 
"  Loquacious  slave,  thatlaugh'stwithoutacause, 
Thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a:  thy  jaws." 
He  spoke — stretch'd  in  the  hall  the  mimic  lies, 
Supinely  dull,  thick  vapours  dim  his  eyes  : 
And  as  his  jaws  a  horrid  chasm  disclose, 
The  Gallic  trumpet  sounded  from  his  nose; 
Harsh  was  the  strain,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Like  German  jargon  grating  on  the  ear. 

At  length  was  Polychasmia  Irought  to  light, 
Like  her  strange  sire,    and  grandmother,  Old 

Night. 

Her  eyes  to  open  oft  in  vain  she  try'd, 
Lock'd  were  the  lids,  her  mouth  distended  wide. 
Her  when  Prometheus  happen' d  to  survey 
( Rival  of  Jove,  that  made  mankind  of  clay) 
He  dar'd  to  emulate  the  wonderous  frame, 
Nor  sought  assistance  from  celestial  flame. 
To  three  Lethaean  cups  he  learn'd  to  mix 
Deep  s'ghs  of  virgins,  with  three  blasts  from  Styx, 
The  bray  of  asses,  with  the  grunt  of  boar, 
The  sleep-preceding  groan,  and  hideous  snore. 
Thus  took  the  goddess  he r  mirac'lous  birth, 
Helpful  to  all  the  muzzy  sons  of  Earth. 

Behold!  the  motley  multitude  from  far 
Haste  to  the  town,  and  crowd  the  clam'rous  bar. 
The  prest  bench  groans  with  many  a  squire  and 

knight, 

Who  weigh  out  justice,  and  distribute  right: 
Severe  they  seem,  and  formidably  big, 
With  awful  aspect  and  tremendous  wig. 
The  pale  delinquent  pays  averse  his  tine, 
And  the  fat  landlord  trembles  for  his  sign. 
Poor,  pilfering  villains  skulk  aloof  disrnay'd, 
And  conscious  terrours  seize  the  pregnant  maid. 
Soon  Polychasmia,   who  was  always  near, 
Full  fraught  with  morning  cups  of  humming  beer, 
Steals  to  his  worship's  brain;  thence  quickly  ran 
Prodigious  yawnings,  cat chM  from  man  to  man  : 
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Interea  legum  caupones  jurgia  miscent, 
Queis  nil  rhetorice  est,   nisi  copia  major  hiandi : 
Vocibus  ambiguis  certant,  nugasque  strophasque 
Alternis  jaculantur,  &  irascuntur  amice, 
Donantque  accipiuntque  stuporis  missile  plum 
bum. 

Vos,  Fanatica  turba,  nequit  pia  Musa  tacere. 
Majoremne  aliunde  potest  diducere  rictuin  ? 
Ascendit  gravis  Orator,  miseraque  loquela 
Expromit  thesin  ;  in  partes  quam  deinde  minutas 
Distrahit,  at  connectat,  &  explicat  obscurando : 
Spargitur  hue !  pigris  verborum  somnus  ab  alis, 
Grex  circum  gemit,  &  plausutu  declarat  hiandu. 


Nee  vos,  qni  fals6  matrem  jactatis  Hygeian,' 
Patremque  Hippocratein,taceam — Polyehasmia, 

vestros 

Agnosco  natos  :  ttimidas  sine  pomlere  voces 
In  vulgum  eructant ;  einuncto  quisque  bacillum 
Applicat  auratum  naso,  graviterque  facetus 
Totum  se  in  vultum  cogit,medicamina  pandens — 
Rusticus  haurit  amara,  atque  insanabile  dormit; 
Nee  sensus  revocare  queant  fornenta,  nee  herbas, 
Non  ars,  non  miraj  magicus  sonus  Abracadabras. 


Ante  alios  summa  es,  Polyehasmia,  cura  so- 

phistte  : 

Hie  Tui  caecas  vires,  causamque  latentem 
Sedulus  exquirit — quo  scilicet  irnpete  fauces 
Juvitas  disjungantur  ;  quo  vortice  aquosae 
Particulae  fluitent,   comitesque  ut  fulminis   im- 

bres, 
Cum    strepitu  erumpant;    ut    deinde  vaporet 

occllos 

Materies  subtilis ;  ut  in  cutis  insinuet  se 
Eetia  ;  turn,  si  forte  datur  contiugere  nervos 
Concordes,  cunctorum  ora  expanduntur  lijulca. 
Sicubi,  Phoebe  pater,  sumischelyn,  harmoniam- 

que 

Abstrusam  in  chordis  simul  elicis,  altera,  siquam 
/Equalis  tenor  aptavit,  tremitaemuia  cantus, 
Memnoniamque  imitata  lyram  sine  pollicis  ictu 
Divinum  resonat  proprio  modnlamine  carmen. 
Me  quoque,    inene   tuum  tetigisti,    ingrata, 

poetam  ? 

Hei  mihi  1  tutus  hiotibi  jam  stupefactus,  in  ipso 
Painasso  captus  longe  longeque  remotas 
Prospecto  Musas,  sitioque,  ut  Tantalus  alter, 
Castalias  situs  inter  aquas,  inhiantis  ab  ore 
Nectarei  fugiunt  latices — hos  Popius  urna. 
Excipit  undauti,  &  fontein  sibe  veridical  otnuern. 


Hand  aliter  Socium  esuriens  Sizator  edacem 
J»uui  vitiet,  appositusque  cibus  frustratur  hian- 

tem,  . 

Dentibus  infrendens    nequicquam  hi  mine  torvo 
Saepius  exprobrat ;  nequicquam  brachia  tendit 
Sedulus  officiosa,  dapes  removere  paratus. 
Olli    nunquam   exempta   fames,  quin  frusta  su- 

prema 

Devoret,  &  peritura  itnmani  ingurgitet  ore: 
fum  demuoi  jubet  auferri ;  nutlatacapaei 
iJ-i*  syuant,  iu^ubro  soiiaut  catiao. 


Silent  they  nod,  and  with  laborious  strain 
Stretch  out  their  arms,  then  listless  yawn  again: 
For  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  they  can  boast, 
Amidst  their  wranglings,  is  to  gape  the  most ; 
Ambiguous  quirks,  and  friendly  wrath  they  vent, 
And  give  and  take  the  leaden  argument. 

Ye  too,  Fanatics,  never  shall  escape 
The  faithful  Muse  ;  for  who  so  widely  gape  ? 
Mounted  on  high,  with  serious  care  perplext, 
The  miserable  preacher  takes  his  text; 
Then  into  parts  minute,  with  wondrous  pains, 
Divides,  connects,  disjoints,  obscures,  explains  i 
While  from  his  lips  lean  periods  lingering  creep, 
Arid  not  one  meaning  interrupts  their  sleep, 
The  drowsy  hearers  stretch  their  weary  jaws, 
Add  groan  to  groan,  and  yawn  a  loud  applause. 

The  quacks  of  physic  next  provoke  my  ire, 
Who  falsely  boast  Hippocrates  their  sire  : 
Goddess  !   thy  sons  I  ken — verbose  and  loud, 
They  feed  with  windy  puffs  the  gaping  crowd. 
With  look  important,  critical,  and  vain, 
Each  to  his  nose  applies  the  gilded  cane; 
Each  as  he  nods,  and  ponders  o'er  the  case, 
Gravely  collects  himself  into  his  face, 
Explains  his  med'cines — which  the  rustic  buys, 
Drinks  the  dire  draught,  and  of  the  doctor  dies  ; 
No  pills,  no  potions  can  to  life  restore ; 
Abracadabra,  necromantic  power ! 
Can  charm,  and  conjure  up  from  death  no  more. 

The  Sophs,   great  goddess,  are  thy  darling 

care, 

Who  hunt  out  questions  intricately  rare ; 
Explore  what  secret  spring,  what  hidden  cause, 
Distends  with  hideous  chasm  th'  unwilling  jaws, 
How  watery  particles  with  wonderous  power 
Burst  into  sound,  like  thunder  with  a  shower : 
How  subtile  matter,  exquisitely  thin, 
Pervades  the  curious  net-work  of  the  skin, 
Affects    th'    accordant    nerves — all    eyes   are 

drown'd 

In  drowsy  vapours,  and  the  yawn  goes  round. 
When  Phoebus  thus  his  flying  fingers  flings 
Across  the  chords,  and  sweeps  the  quiverings 
If  e'er  a  lyre  at  unison  remain,  [strings  j 

Trembling  it  swells,  and  emulates  the  strain : 
Thus  Memnon's  harp,  in  ancient  times  renown'd, 
Express'd,  untouch'd,  sweet-modulated  sound. 

But  oh  !  ungrateful  !  to  thy  own  true  bard, 
Is  this,  O  goddess !    this  my  just  reward  ? 
Thy  drowsy  dews  upon  my  head  distil, 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  th'  Aonian  hill  j 
Listless  I  yawn,  unactive,  and  supine, 
And  at  vast  distance  view  the  sacred  Nine  : 
Wishful  I  view  Castalia's  streams,  accurst, 
Like  Tantalus,  with  unextinguish'd  thirst ; 
The  waters  fly  my  lips,  my  claim  disown — 
Pope  drinks  them  deeply,  they  are  all  his  own. 

Thus  Hie  lank  Sizar  views,  with  gaze  aghast, 
The  harpy  tutor  at  his  noon's  repast ; 
In  vain  his  teeth  he  grinds — oft  checks  a  sigh. 
And  darts  a  silent  censure  from  his  eye  : 
Now  he  prepares,  officious,  to  convey 
The  lessening  relics  of  the  meal  away — 
In  vain,  no  morsel  'scapes  the  greedy  jaw, 
All.  all  is  gorg'd  in  magisterial  maw; 
Till  at  the  last  observant  of  his  word, 
The  lamentable  waiter  clears  the  board, 
And  inly-murmuring  miserably  groans, 
To  see  the.  empty  dish,  and  hear  the  rattli^f 
bones. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  MAY, 

PROM  GAWINT  DOUGLAS,  BISHOP  OF 
DUNKELD. 

Hie  ver  purpureum ;  varios  hoc  flumina  circum 
Fundit  humus  flores.  VIRG. 

TO  WILLIAM  DIXON,  ESQ. 

WHILE  at  your  I-oversal,  secure  retreat, 
Far  from  the  vain,  the  busy,  and  the  great, 
Retirement's  calm,  yet  useful  arts  you  know, 
Bid  buildings  rise,  and  future  navies  grow  ; 
Or,  by  the  sacred  thirst  of  learning  led, 
Converse  familiar  with  th'  illustrious  dead, 
Worthies  of  old,  who  life  by  arts  refin'd, 
Taught  wholesome  laws,  and  humaniz'd  man 
kind  : 

Can  my  friend  listen  to  this  flowery  lay, 
Where   splendid  Douglas    paints  the  blooming 

May  ? 

If  aught  these  lines  thy  candid  ear  engage, 
The  Muse  shall  learn  to  moralise  the  page, 
Give  modest  merit  the  reward  that's  due, 
And  place  the  interests  of  mankind  in  view, 
Form  tender  minds  by  virtue's  better  lore, 
And  teach  old  infidels  to  doubt  no  more. 
To  thee  this  verse  belongs ;  and  may  it  prove 
An  earnest  of  my  gratitude  and  love. 


THE  PREFACE. 

THE  following  poem  of  Gawin  Douglas  is  pre 
fixed  to  theXlIthbookof  his  translation  of  Vir 
gil's  ^Eneis,  and  entitled,  "  Ane  singular  lernit 
Proloug  of  the  discription  of  May  ;"  and  is  now 
publish'd,  as  a  proof,  that  the  muses  had  visited 
Great  Britain,  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  began 
to  bloom  250  years  ago.  It  may  also  serve  as  an 
instance,  that  the  lowland  Scotch  language  and 
the  English,  at  that  time  were  nearly  the  same. 
Chaucer  and  Douglas  may  be  look'd  upon  as  the 
two  bright  stars  that  illumined  England  and 
Scotland,  after  a  dark  interval  of  dulness,  a  long 
night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  foretold 
the  return  of  day,  and  the  revival  of  learn 
ing- 

This  description  of  May  is  extremely  pictu 
resque  and  elegant,  and  esteemed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  descriptions  of  that  month 
that  has  appeared  in  print ;  which  is  all  the  apo 
logy  1  shall  make  for  having  givea  it  a  more 
modern  dress. 

The  old  Scotch  is  printed  exactly  after  the 
Edinburgh  edition,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1710. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  GAWIN  DOUG 

LAS. 


IN  DOUGLAS,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  was  nobly 
descended,  being  a  son  of  the  illustrious  family 


of  Angus.  His  father  was  Archibald,  the  sixth 
earl  of  Angus :  he  married  F.lizal>eth,  daughter 
to  Robert  Boyd,  (who  was  chancellor  and  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
A.  D.  1468)  by  whom  he  liad  issue  four  sons, 
George,  William,  Gawin,  and  Archibald.  Tha 
two  eldest,  with  two  hundred  gentleman  of  tlie 
name  of  Douglas,  were  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Flodden. 

Our  author  was  horn  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1474,  or  the  beginning  of  1475.  Great  care  was 
taken  of  his  education, and  he  was  early  instruct 
ed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  When  he  had 
completed  his  studies  in  his  own  country,  he 
went  abroad,  that  he  might  farther  improve 
himself  by  conversation  with  great  and  learned 
men,  and  observations  on  the  laws  and  custom* 
of  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  provost  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  and  rector  of 
Heriot  church,  some  few  miles  distant  from  it. 
In  this  station  he  continued  several  years,  be 
having  himself  as  became  his  holy  character, 
noble  birth,  and  liberal  education.  After  the 
battle  of  Flodden  many  ecclesiastical  dignities 
became  vacant ;  among  which  was  the  abbacy 
of  Aberbrothock,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  kingdom.  The  queen  mother,  who  was  '.hen 
regent,  and  shortly  after  married  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  our  author's  nephew,  presented  him  to  it ; 
and  soon  after  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  An 
drews.  But  he  met  with  so  great  opposition  in 
this  affair,  that  neither  the  royal  authority,  nor 
the  influence  of  his  noble  relations,  nor  his  own 
unexceptionable  merit,  were  able  to  procure  him 
peaceable  possession :  for  Andrew  Forinan  (bi 
shop  of  Murray,  and  archbishop  of  Bourges  in 
France)  by  the  interest  he  had  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  duke  of  Albany,  obtained  a  bull 
from  the  pope  for  that  dignity,  and  was  accord 
ingly  acknowledged  as  archbishop  by  most  of  the 
clergy  of  the  see.  Mr.  Douglas,  reflecting  on 
the  scandals  which  arose  from  such  unworthy 
contests,  and  preferring  the  honour  of  a  Chris 
tian,  and  peaceable  disposition  to  his  temporal 
interest  and  greatness,  wholly  laid  aside  hi* 
pretensions  to  that  see.  But  the  bishopric  of 
Dunkeld  becoming  vacant,  in  January  1515,  the 
queen  advanced  him  to  it;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
intercession  of  Henry  III.  king  of  England, 
obtained  a  bull  in  his  favour  from  pope  Leo  X. 
Notwithstanding  his  right  was  founded  on  the 
royal  and  papal  authority,  "yet  he  could  not 
obtain  consecration  for  a  considerable  time, 
because  of  a  powerful  competitor,  for  Andrew 
Stuart,  prebendary  of  Ciaig,  and  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Athole,  had  gut  himself  nomi 
nated  bishop  by  such  of  the  chapter  as  were 
present ;  and  his  title  was  supported  by  all  the 
enemies  of  the  queen  .and  her  husband  the  earl 
of  Angus,  particularly  the  duke  of  Albany,  who 
returning  to  Scotland  in  May  1515,  was  declared 
regent.  In  the  lirst  session  of  parliament  after 
the  governor's  arrival,  Mr.  Douglas  -was  accused, 
on  some  groundless  pretext  or  other,  of  act  In- 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  was  pronoun 
ced  guilty,  and  committed  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  imprisoned  upwards  of  a  year,  till 
the  governor  was  reconciled  to  the  queen  arid  ib« 
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earl  of  Angus  :  then  he  was  set  at  liberty,  re 
ceived  into  the  favour  of  the  regent,  and  conse 
crated  bishop  at  Glasgow.  Notwithstanding,  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for  his  old  an 
tagonist,  Andrew  Stuart,  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  palace  of  Dunkeld,  and  seemed  resulved 
to  defend  it  against  the  bishop  by  force  of  arms: 
however,  at  last  it  was  yielded  up,  without  any 
bloodshed;  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
good  bishop,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  merci 
ful  disposition,  and  always  regulated  himself 
by  the  excellent  laws  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion. 

Being  at  last  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
omve,  he  resolved  to  ,aive  himself  wholly  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  :  but  the  interest 
of  his  cuuutry  would  not  permit  him  long  to 
satisfy  his  own  inclinations  ;  for  he  was  pitched 
upon  to  attend  the  duke  of  Albany  into  France, 
to  renew  the  antient  league  between  the  two  na 
tions  :  however,  he  soon  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
•with  a  joyful  account  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
league;  and  thence  repaired  to  his  diocese, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  func 
tion. 

But  several  unhappy  divisions  being  soon  after 
fomented  in  Scotland,  and  the  bishop  of  Dunkeid 
perceiving  the  violent  aversion  which  the  court 
had  conceived  against  the  family  of  Angus,  and 
the  danger  be  was  exposed  to  on  that  account, 
resolved  to  retire  into  England  till  the  storm  was 
blown  over.  This  happened  a  a  time  when  the 
king  of  England  had  just  declared  war  against 
the  Scots':  which  gave  his  enemies  at  home,  who 
were  the  prevailing  party  at  court,  an  opportu 
nity  to  endeavour  his  ruin.  A  proclamation  wa 
boon  issued  out  against  .him,  he  was  declared  an 
enc  my  to  his  country,  the  revenues  of  his  bishop 
ric  were  sequestered,  and  all  corespondence  with 
him  was  forbid. 


GAWIN  DOUGLAS 

HIS   SINGULAR   LERNIT    PROLOUG    OF     THE   DESCRIP 
TION    OF   MAY. 

T)'OSFA,  nycht  bird,  and  wacheof  day, 
The  sternos  chasit  of  the  heuin  away, 
Dame  Cynthia  doun  rolling  in  the  seye, 
/ml  Venus  loist  the  bewte  of  hir  eye, 
Fleand  eschamet  within  Cyllenins  oaue, 
Mars  umbedrew  from  all  his  grundin  glaue, 
Nor  frawartSaturne  from  his  mortal!  ppere 
Durst  langare  in  the  firmament  appere, 
Bot  stal  abak  zound  in  his  regioun  far, 
Behind  the  circulate  wnrld  of  Jupiter; 
Nyctitnene  effrayit  of  the  1  rent 
Went  under  couert,  for  gone  was  the  nycht ; 
As  fresche  Aurora,  to  mychty  Tithone  spous, 
Ischit  of  her  safferon  bed  and  euyr  hous, 
In  crammesy  clede  and  granit  violate, 
With  sanguyne  cape,  and  seluage  purpurale, 
Unschet  the  wyndois  of  hir  large  hall, 
Spred  all  with  rosis,  and  full  of  balme  riall, 


Soon  after  his  coming  to  London,  it  pleaded 
God  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of  his 
enemies,  by  taking  him  to  himself.  Most  authois 
agree  that  he  died  of  the  plague,  which  then, 
raged  in  the  city,  in  April  1.522,  about  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
hospital-church  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  tomb-stone  of  Thomas  Halsay,  bishop  of 
Leighlin  in  Ireland,  In  Weever's  antient  mo 
numents,  we  find  this  inscription  for  them  both. 
Hicjacet  Tho.  Halsay  Leighlinen.  Episcopus, 
in  Basilica  St.  Petri  Romas  nationis  Anglicorum 
Paenitentiarius,  snmmae  probitatis  vir,  qui  hoc 
?olum  post  sereliquit;  vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene. 
Cui.  Ixvus.  condimr.  Gawinus.  Douglas  Sco- 
tus.  Dunkelden.  Praesul.  Patria.  sua.  exul. 

i5;/2. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  great  genius  and  good 
man  ;'  for  whose  elogy,  as  a  poet,  1  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  his  works,  which  are  very  eloquent 
in  his  praise  ;  and  out  of  several  testimonies  of 
eminent  men  that  might  be  produced  in  his  fa 
vour,  shall  only  transcribe  this  passage  from, 
Hume's  History  of  the  Douglasses,  p.  220, 

"  'G.  Douglas  left  behind  him  great  approba 
tion  of  his  virtues,  and  love 'of  his  person,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men  ;  for  besides  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  the  dignity  and  comeliness  of  his 
personage,  he  was  learned,  temperate,  and  of 
singular  moderation  of  mind  ;  and  in  those  tur 
bulent  times  had  always  carried  himself  among 
the  factions  of  the  nobility  equally,  and  with  a 
mind  to  make  peace,  and  not  to  stir  up  par 
ties."  . 

His  chief  works  are,  his  translacion  of  Virgil's 
jEneis,,  the  Palace  of  Honour,  a  Poem,  Aureaj 
narrationes,  Comrediae  aliquot  sacrae,  &  de  rebus 
Scoticis  Liber. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  MAY. 

BY    GAWIN    DOUGLAS,    BISHOP  OF   DUNKELD. 

MODERNIZED. 


VENUS,  bright   beam  of  night,    and  watch   of 

day 

Had  chas'd  the  lingering  stars  of  Heaven  away, 
Driven  to  the  deep  pale  Cynthia  from  the  sky, 
And  lost  herself  the  beauty  of  her  eye ; 
With  Mercury  shesoughtthe  secret  shade, 
And  Mars  withdrew,  for  all  his  burning  blade  j 
Nor  gloomy  Saturn,  rolling  in  his  sphere, 
Durst  longer  in  the  firmament  appear, 
But  vanish'd  far  from  ken  of  mortals,  far 
Beyond  great  Jupiter's  imperial  star. 
The  screech-owl,  startled  at  the  dawning  light, 
Wing'd  to  her  bower  her  solitary  flight: 
For  fresh  Aurora,  Tithon's  splendid  spouse, 
Rose  from  her  saffron  bed,  and  left  her  ivory 

house ; 

Her  violet  robe  was  stain'd  with  crimson  hue, 
The  cape  vermilion,  and  the  border  blue  ; 
Her  hands  the  windows  of  her  hall  unbarr'd, 
Spread  all  with  roses,  and  perfum'd  with  nard: 
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And  eik  the  heuinly  portis  christallyne 
Upwarpis  hrade,  the  warlde  till  illumyne; 
The  twynklins  stremouris  of  the  orient 
Sched  pourpour  sprayngis  with  gold   and  asnre 
Persand  the  sahil  barmkin  nocturnal!,      [ment, 
Bet  down  the  skyes  cloudy  mantil  wall ; 
Eons  the  stede,  with  ruby  hammys  rede, 
Abufe  the  seyis  liftis  furth  his  hede, 
Of  culloure  sore,  and  sume  dele  broune  as  bery, 
For  to  alichtin  and  glad  our  emispery, 
The  flambe  mitbrastin  at  the  neiss  thirlis, 
So  fast  Phaeton  '  with    the  quihip  him  quhirlis, 
To  roll  Apollo  his  faderis  goldin  chare, 
That,  schroudith  all  the  heuynnys   and  the  are  ; 
Quhil  schortlie  wHi  the  blesand  torche  of  day, 
Abulzeitin  hislemand  freche  array, 
Furth  of  his  palice  riall  ischit  Phebus, 
With  goldin  croun  and  visage  glorius, 
Crisp  haris,  bricht  as  chrissolite  or  thopas, 
For  quhais  hew  mycht  nane  behald  his  face 
The  fyrie  sparkis  brasting  from  his  ene, 
To  purge  the  are,  and  gilt  the  tendir  grene, 
Defoundand  from  his  sege  etheriall 
Glade  influent  aspectis  celicall, 
Before  his  regal  hie  magnificence 
Mysty  vapoure  vpspringand  sweet  as  sence, 
In  smoky  soppis  of  donk  dewis  wak, 
With  hailsum  stous  ouerheiland  the  slak, 
The  auriate  phanis  of  his  trone  souerane 
With  glitterand  glance  ouerspred  the  octiane, 
The  large  fludis  lemand  all  of  licht, 
BoUwith  ene  blenk  of  hissupernale  sicht ; 
For  to  hehald  it  was  ane  glore  to  se, 
The  stabyllyt  wyndys,  and  the  calmyt  se, 
The  soft  ses.°oun,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  loune  illuminate  are,  and  firth  amene, 
The  siluer  scalit  fyschis  on  the  grete,          [hete, 
Ouer  thowrt  clere  stremes  sprinkilland  for  the 
With  fynnys  schinand  broun  as  synopare, 
And  chesal  talis,  stourand  here  and  thare ; 
The  new  cullour  alichting  all  the  landis 
Forgane  the  stanryis  schene,  and  berial  strandis: 
Quhil  the  reflex  of  the  diurnal  bemes 
The  bene  bonkis  kest  full  of  variant  glemes : 
And  lusty  Flora  did  hir  blomes  sprede 
Under  the  fete  of  Phebus  sulzeart  stede  : 
The  swardit  soyll  enbrode  with  selkouth  hewis, 
Wod  and  forest  obumbrate  with  the  bewis, 
Quhais  blysful  branchis  porturate  on  the  ground 
With  schaddois  schene  shew  rochis  rubicund, 
Towris,  turettis,  kirnalis,  and  pynnakillis  hie 
Of  kirkis,  castellis,  ami  ilk  faire  ciete, 
Stude  payntit,  euery  fane,  phioll  and  stage 
Apoun  the  plane  ground,  by  their  awin  umbrage: 
Of  Eolus  north  blastis  hauand  na  drede, 
The  sulze  spred  hir  brade  bosum  on  brede, 
Zephyrus  confortabill  inspiratioun 
For  tyll  ressaue  law  in  hir  barne  adoun  : 
The  cornis  croppis,  and  the  here  new  brerde 
Wyth  gladesum  garmont  reuesting  the  erd ; 
So  thyk  the  plantis  sprang  in  euery  pete, 
The  feildis  ferlyis  of  their  fructuous  flete  : 
Byssy  dame  Ceres,  and  proude  Priapus 
Reiosing  of  the  planis  plentuous, 

*  This  confusion  of  Phoebus  and  Phaeton  is  an 
errour  which  several  old  English  writers  have 
fallen  into. 


The  crystal  gates  of  Heaten  expanded  wide 
Pour'd  streams  of  splendour  in  ;MI  ample  tide : 
The  beaming  orient  beauteous  to  behold, 
Shed  purple  rays,  and  azure  mix'd  with  gold, 
Dispersing  with  all-penetrating  light 
The  solid  gloom  of  cloud-envelop'd  night. 
The  S'in's  gay  coursers,  in  their  harness  red, 
Above  the  billowy  ocean's  boundless  bed 
Rais'd  high  their  heads,  impetuous  in  career, 
To  give  the  light,  and  glad  our  hemisphere. 
So  fast  they  seour'd,  that  from  their  nostrils  came 
A  cloud  of  smoke,  and  streams  of  living  flame. 
Fir'd  by  the  whirling  whip  their  round  to  run, 
And  roll  the  golden  chariot  of  the  Sun. 
While  shortly  with  the  blazing  torch  of  day, 
Forth  from  his  royal  hall  in  fresh  array, 
Sprung  Phoebus,  by  his   flaming  mantle  known; 
His  glorious  visage,  and  his  golden  crown; 
His  glossy  locks  were  as  the  topaz  bright, 
His  radiance  beam'd  intolerable  light ; 
His  eye-balls  sparkled  with  celestial  sheen. 
To  purge  the  air,  and  gild  the  tender  green, 
Diffusing  from  the  brightness  of  his  bvow, 
Etherial  mildness  on  the  world  below. 
Before  the  king  of  day  thin  vapours  rose. 
Like  clouds  of  incense,  and  as  sweet  as  those, 
(The  dewy  tribute  which  the  meads  exhale) 
Curling  they  rose,  and  hover'd  o'er  the  vale. 
The  golden  splendour  of  his  glorious  beams 
Glanc'd  on  the  floods,  and  glitter'd  in  thestreams. 
And  all  the  ocean  shone   serenely  bright, 
With  the  first  glimpse  of  his  supernal  sight. 
How  calm  !   how  still !  how  pleasing  to  behold 
The  sea's  broad  bosom  where  no  billows  roll'd ! 
The  season  soft,  the  firmament  serene, 
Th'  illumin'd  landscape,  and  the  watry  scene  ! 
Where  sportive  fish  display'd  their  silver  pride, 
Quick  glancing  on  the  surface  of  the  tide, 
By  russet  fins  impell'd  from  shore  to  shore, 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  fin  the  oar. 
New  lustre  gilded  all  the  rising'  lands, 
The  stony  hillocks,  and  the  beryl  strands  ; 
While  the  reflection  of  the  glowing  beams 
Play'd  on  the  banks  in  variegated  gleams. 
Where-e'er  Apollo's  radiant  coursers  went, 
Sprung  flowers  unnumber'd  of  delicious  scent  ; 
Earth's  flourished  carpet  various  hm;s  display'd. 
And  wood  and  forest  wore  a  fuller  shade,  [green, 
Whose  beauteous  branches,   chequer'd   on  the 
Imbrown'd  the  rigid  rocks  that  rose  between: 
Tow'rs,  battlements,  and  castles  huge  and  high, 
Turrets,  and  spires  that  mingle  with  the  sky, 
And  every  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  fane, 
By  their  own  shade  stood  figur'd  on  the  plain. 
The  glebe,  now  fearless  of  the  north's  keen  air, 
To  buxom  Zephyr  spread  her  bosom  bare, 
With  genial  warmth  her  fertile  lap  to  cheer, 
And  fill  her  with  the  plenty  of  the  year. 
Fresh  springing  corn  enlivened  all  the  scene, 
And  cloth'd   the  country  with  a  robe  of  green : 
And  plants  so  numerous  opened  to  the  view, 
The  fields  rejoicing  wonder'd  how  they  grew. 
With  joy  the  goddess  of  the  golden  grain, 
And  proud  Priapus  ey'd  the  pregnant  plain  ; 
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Plennyst  so  plesand,  and  maist  propirly, 
By  nauire  nurissit  wounder  tendirly, 
Plennast  ?o  plcsanH,  and  maist  propirly 
By  nature  nurissit  rounder  tendirly, 
On  the  fertyl  skyrt  iappis  of  the  ground 
Strekand  on  brede  under  the  cyrkil  lound  : 
The  varyant  vesture  of  the  venust  vale 
Schrowdis  the  scherand  fur,  and  enery  fale 

*  Ouerfrett  with  fulzeis    and  fyguris  ful  dyuers, 
The  pray  bysprent  with  spryng  and  sproutis  dy- 

spers, 

For  callour  humours  on  the  dewy  nycht, 
Rendryng  sum  place  the  gyrs  pylis  thare  licht, 
AIs  fer  as  catal  the  Jang  somerys  day 
Had  in  thare  pasture  etc  and  gnypuway : 
And  blyssfull  blossomys  in  the  blomyt  zard 
SubrniUis  thare  hedys  in  the  zoung  sonnys  saf- 

gard  : 

lue  leius  rank  ouorspred  the  barmkyn  wall, 
The  blomit  hauthorne  cled  his  pykis  all, 
Turth  of  fresche  burgeouns  the  wyne  grapis  zing 
Endlang  the  trazileys  dyd  on  twistis  hing, 
The  loukit  bnttouns  on  the  gemyt  treis 
Ouerspredand  leuis  of  naturis  tapestryis. 
Soft  gresy  verdonre  eftir  balmy  schouris. 
On  curland  stalkis  smyland  to  thare  flowris : 
Behaldand  thame  sa  mony  divers  hew 
Stun  piers,  sum  pale,  sum  burnet,  and  sum  blew, 
Sum  gres,  sum  gowlis,  sum  puipure,  sum  san- 

guane, 

Blanchis  or  broun,  fauch  zallow  mony  ane, 
Sum  heuiidy  colourit  in  celestial  gre, 
Sum  watty  hewit  as  the  haw  wally  se, 
And  sum  departe  in  freklis  rede  and  quhyte, 
Sum  bricht  as  gold  with  aureate  leuis  lyte. 
The  dasy  did  on  brede  hir  crowned  smale, 
AIK!  euery  flour  unlappit  in  the  dale, 
In  battilgers  burgeouns,  the  banwart  wyid, 
Theciauir,  catcluke,  and  the  camtnomylde ; 
The  flourdelyce  furth  sprede  his  heuynly  hew, 
Floure  damas,  and  columbe  blak  and  blew, 
Seredownis  smal  ondentilioun  sprang, 
The  zoung  grene  blomit  strabery  leus  arnang, 
Gimpjereflourisa  thareon  leuis  unschet, 
Fresche  pryinrois,  and  the  pourpour  violet,' 
The  rois  knoppis,  tetand  furth  thare  hede, 
Gan  chyp,  and  kyth  thare  vernale  lippis  Tede. 
Crysp  skarlet  leuis  sum  scheddand  baith  attanis, 
*  Kest  fragrant  sme!amyd  fra  goldin  granis, 
Heuinlie  lyllyis,  with  lokkerand  toppis  quhyte, 
Opyunitand  schew  thare  istis  redemyte, 

*  It  is  evident  our  au'hor  intends  to  describe 
two  distinct  things,  viz.  cornfields,  and  mea 
dows  or  pasture-lands,  the  former  in  the  three 

first  lines,  the  vttryant  vesture,  &c. — —  is 

plainly  arable,  and  the  fukcis  and  fyzuris  full 
tfyuers,  are  the  various  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
weeds  growing  among  the  corn,  and  making  a 
piece  of  embroidery.  And  here  the  description 
of  cornfields  ends,  and  that  of  pasture-lands  be 
gins  at,  the  Jrrny  bysprent,  &c.  pray,  not  as  the 
glossary  to  G.  Douglas  says,  cormptcdlyfor  spray, 
but  formed  from  the  Lat.  ]>ratum  and  spryngtmd 
tproutis,  rising  springs,  from  the  Ital.  spruzzare, 
spriizx.<!lnre  aspergcre. 

3  Probably  Gan  in  Douglas  wrote  thare  aivin. 
Vide  ver.  7'2.  thare  av:in  umbrage. 

*  It  is  observable,  that  Gawin  Douglas  never 


Where  fruitful  Nature  wak'd  her  genial  power, 
And  rear'd,  and  foster'd  every  herb  and  flower : 
The  fair  creation  sweli'd  upon  the  eye; 
Earth  was  their  bed,  their  canopy  the  sky. 
A  varied  verdure  rob'd  the  vales  around, 
Arid  spread  luxuriant  o'er  the  furrow'd  ground  : 
And  flowery  weeds,  that  grew  profuse  between 
The  barley- lands,  diversified  the  scene. 
The  silver  springs,  that  thro'  the  meadows  flow'd 
In  many  a  rill,  fertility  bestow'd; 
And  where  the  humid  night's  restoring  dew 
Dropt  on  the  ground  the  bladcd  herbage  grew, 
As  fast  as  cattle  the  long  summer's  day 
Had  cropt  the  grassy  sustenance  away. 
A  bloom  diffusive  o'er  the  gardens  run, 
|  Confiding  in  the  safeguard  of  the  Sun  : 
|  Wreath'd  ivy  mantled  round  the  lofty  tower  ; 
And  hawthorn-hedges  whiteu'd  into  flower. 
The  frc-sh-form'd  grapes  in  little  clusters  hung; 
Close  to  their  props  tbe  curling  tendrils  clung. 
The  buds,  that  sweli'd  in  gems  on  every  tree, 
Burst  into  foliage,  nature's  tapestry. 

Lo  !  by  soft  zephyrs  wak'd,  and  gentle  showers, 
On  bending  stalks  smile  voluntary  flowers, 
Triek'd  off  in  vast  variety  of  hue, 
Some  red,  pale,  purple,  yellow,  brown  or  blue  ; 
Some  brightly  ting'd  in  Heaven's  etherial  stain, 
And  some  cerulean  like  the  watry  main, 
Some  crimson-colour'd  fairly  fleckt  with  white. 
Some  gold  that  gaily  glitter'd  in  the  light. 
The  daisy  did  its  coronet  unveil, 
And  every  flower  unfolded  in  the  dale; 
Rank  sprung  salubrious  herbs,  and  every  weed, 
And  clover  bioom'd  luxuriant  in  the  mead  : 
The  flow'r-de-Iuce  abroad  its  beauty  spread, 
And  columbine  advanc'd  his  purple  head : 
From  dandelion  flew  the  seeded  down,         [own. 
And  strawb'ry  beds  bore  wild  needs,  not  their 
Carnations  glow'd  in  gaily-mingled  hue ; 
Pale  was  the  primrose,  and  the  violet  blue. 
Its  velvet  lips  the  bashful  rose  begun 
To  show,  and  catch  the  kisses  of  the  Sun  ; 
Some  fuller  blown  their  crimson  honours  shed  ; 
Sweet  smelt  the  goldeu  chives  that  grac'd  their 

head. 

Queen  of  the  field,  in  milkwhite  mantle  drest, 
The  lovely  lilly  wav'd  her  curling  crest. 


once  mentions  the  scent  of  flowers  till  he  conies 
to  the  rose,  and  never  at  all  the  scent  of  any  par« 
ticular  flowar,  except  the  rose,  not  even  of  the 
lilly;  for  I  take  it,  the  words,  from  thare  sylkyn 
croppis,  are  meant  to  describe  the  flowers  in  ge 
neral;  and  the  balmy  vapour  to  be  the  same 
with  the  frtucht!  liquur,  and  the  clulce  humouris 
Quharenf  the  lieis  wrochl  thare  hony  swete,  an 
exhalation  distinct  from  that  which  causes  the 
scent ;  and  redolent  odour,  is  general ;  for  he 
certainly  means  to  close  his  description  of  the  ve 
getable  world,  ( ind  he  does  it  nobly)  by  one  uni 
versal  cloud  of  fragrance  from  all  nature. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MAY. 


The  balmy  vapour  from  th are  sylkyn'croppis 
Distilland  halesum  sugurat  honydropnis, 
And  sylver  schakeris  gan  fra  lenis  bing, 
Wiih  chrystal  spray  ngis  on  the  verdure  zing: 
The  plane  ponderit  with  semelie  seitis  sound, 
Bedyit  ful  of  dewy  peirlys  round  ; 
So  that  ilk  burgeon,  syon,  herhe,  or  floure, 
Wox  all  eiiibalmit  of  th»  fresche  liquour, 
And  baithit  hait  did  in  dulce  humouris  flete, 
Quharenf  the  beis  wrocht  thare  bony  swete. 
Be  mychty  Phebus  operatiouus, 
In  sappy  subtell  exhalatiouns, 
Forgane  the  cummyn  of  this  prynce  potent, 
Redolent  odour  up  from  the  rutis  sprent, 
Halesum  of  amel  as  ony  fyne  potioun, 
Must,  myr,  aloyes,  or  confectioun. 
Ane  paradise  it  semyt  to  draw  nere 
Their  galzeard  gardingis,  andeik  greneherbere: 
Mayst  amyabil  waxis  the  cinerant  medis. 
Swannis  souchis  throw  out  the  respand  redis, 
Oner  all  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 
Sersatid  by  kyrid  ane  place  quhare  they  suld  lay 
Phebi'.s  s  rede  foule  his  curale  creist  can  sieve, 
Gft  strekand  furth  his  liekkil  crawand  clere 
Amyd  the  wortis,    and  the  rutis  gent , 
Pickland  hys  mete  in  alayis  quhare  he  went, 
His  wyffis  Toppa  and  Partolet  hytn  by, 
As  bird  al  tyme  that  hantis  bygamy  ; 
Tlie  payntit  powne  paysand  with  pkrmys  gym, 
Rest  up  his  tale  and  proud  plesand  quhiie  rym, 
Ischrowdit  in  his  fedderane  bricht  and  schene, 
Schapand  the  prent  of  Argois  hundreth  enej 
Amang  the  bronys  of  the  olyue  twistis, 
Sere  smale  flonlis,  wirkand  crafty  nestis, 
Endlang  the  hedgeis  thik,  and  on  rank  akis 
Ilk  bird  reiosand  with  thare  mirthful  makis : 
In  eorneris  and  clere  fenesteris  of  glas 
Full  besely  Arachne  weuand  was, 
To  knyt  hyr  ncttisand  hyr  wobbis  sle, 
Tharewitli  to  cauch  the  litil  rnige  or  fle  : 
Under  the  bewia  bene  in  lufely  valis, 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  clois  of  palis, 
The  btistuous  bnkkis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Heirdis  of  herlis  throw  the  thyck  wod  schaw, 
The  zoung  fuwnys  followand  the  dun  clays, 
Kiddis  skippand  throw  ronnys  eflir  rais, 
•In  lesurisand  on  leyislitill  lammes 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thare  dammes. 


On  salt  stremes  wolk  Doridaand  Thetis, 
By  ryimand  strandis,  nymphs  and  naiades, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenschis  and  damyssellis, 
lu  gersy  grauis  tvanderand  by  spring  wellis, 
Of  bluined  branchis  and  flouris  quhyte  and  rede 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplettis  for  thare  hede  : 
Sum  sang  ring  sangis,  dancis,  ledis,  and  roundis, 
With  vocis  schil,  quhil  all  the  dale  resoundis ; 
And  thochtful  luffaris  rownyis  to  and  fro, 
To  leis  thare  paue,  and  plene  thare  jo!y  wo, 

5  That  Milton  had  his  eye  upon  this  passage, 
is  plain  from  his  describing  the  swan,  the  cock, 
and  peacock;  in  the  order  and,  with  several  of  the 


From  every  flower  ambrosial  sweets  distill'd, 
\inbrosial  sweets  the  ambient  ether  fill'd. 
Dew-drops  like  diamonds  hung  on  every  tree, 
•\nd  sprinkled  s'hery  lustre  o'er  the  lea, 
And  all  the  verdurous  herbage  of  the  ground 
Was  deck'd  with  pearls  which  cast  a  splendour 

round. 

The  flowers,  the  buds,  and  every  plant  that  grew, 
Sipt  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  morning  dew: 
In  every  plant  the  liquid  nectar  flow'd, 
In  every  bud,  and  every  flower  that  blow'd  ; 
Hererov'd  the  busy  bees  without  control, 
Robb'd  the  sweet  bloom, and  suck'd  its  balmy  Soul. 
To  greet  the  gorl,  from  Earth's  fair  bosom  flow'd 
All  nature's  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud, 
More  grateful  far  than  those  gross  fumes  impart 
Which  torturing  fires  extract  by  chrmic  art. 
Like  Paradise  appear 'd  each  blissful  scene 
Of  purple  gardens,  and  enclosures  green, 
Of  bloomy  hedges,  and  of  waving  woods, 
Of  flowery  meads,  and  rushy-fringed  floods: 
Where  silver  swans,  with  snowy  pride  elate, 
Their  tall  necks  mantling,  sail'd  along  in  state, 
By  instinct  taught  their  ozier  nests  to  make 
On  the  dank  margin  of  the  lucid  lake. 
Brisk  chanticleer  wav'd  high  his  coral  crest, 
And  crowing  clapt  his  pinions  to  his  breast ; 
With  orient  heel  he  lightly  spurn'd  the  ground, 
And  chuck'd  for  joy  at  every  corn  he  found ; 
And  as  he  strutted  on  in  gallant  pride, 
Two  wives  obsequious  waited  at  his  &ide ; 
For  cocks,  that  coup'.e  with  their  nearest  kin, 
Hold  bygamy  a  pardonable  sin. 
The  peacock  proudly  pac'd  upon  the  plain, 
And  like  a  circle  bent  his  gaudy  train, 
Where  vivid  colours  brightly-beaming  strove; 
He  seem'd  beneath  a  canopy  to  move  : 
His  starry  plumes  reflected  various  dyes, 
Resembling  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes. 
Where  leafy  branches  formM  a  secret  shade 
The  painted  birds  their  cunning  fabrics  made, 
Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn, 
And  wanton'd  in  the  beauty  of  the  morn. 
Her  wary  stand  the  watchful  spider  took 
In  the  glass  window,  or  some  gloomy  nook, 
There  wove  her  web,  in  filmy  texture  sly, 
To  captivate  the  little  gnat,  or  fly, 
Beneath  the  trees  that  screen  the  lovely  vale, 
Within  the  limits  of  the  fencing  pale, 
March  nimble-footed  deer  in  rank  array'd, 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  green-wood  shade: 
Young  kids,lightskipping,and  the  timorous  fawns 
Brush  thro'  the  copse,  and  bound  along  the  lawns: 
While  in  fresh  pastures  or  on  fallows  gray 
Lambs  nibble  in  the  wantonness  of  play. 
Emerging  from  their  coral-paven  cave 
Thetis  and  Doris  walk  upon  the  wave, 
But  stream  presiding  nymphs,  and  naiads  trim. 
By  the  clear  current,  or  the  fountain's  brim, 
Such  as  we  name  our  gentle  maids  that  rove 
By  water  swelling  in  the  grassy  grove, 
Culling  green  boughs,and  bells,and  flowerets  fair, 
And  weaving  garlands  for  their  golden  hair; 
Some  sweetly  sing,  some  lead  the  festive  round; 
The  distant  dales  re-echoe  to  the  sound : 

attributes,    that  our  author  has   given  then* 
Vid.  b.  7.  v.  43§,  &c. 
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Eftir  thare  gise,  now  singand,  now  in  sorrow, 
Wi;h  hertis  pensiue,  the  lang  someris  morrow  : 
Sum  ballettis  list  endite  of  his  lady, 
Sum  leuis  in  hope,  and  sum  alluterly 
Disparit  is,  and  sa  quyte  out  of  grace, 
Hys  purgarory  he  fyuilis  in  euery  place. 

***  new  enrage  kitillis  all  gentil  hertis, 
Seand  throw  kynd  ilk  thing  spryngis  and  reuertis: 
Dame  naturis  menstralis  on  that  uthyr  parte, 
Thare  blissful  bay  intonyng  euery  arte, 
To  bete  thare.  amouris  of  thare  njchtis  bale, 
The  merle,  the  mauys,and  the  nychtingale, 
With  mirry  notis  myrthfully  furth  brist, 
Knforsingthaym  quha  micht  do  clink  it  best: 
The  kowschot  croudis  and  pykkis  on  the  ryse, 
The  Stirling  changis  diuers  steuynnys  nyse, 
The  sparrow  chirmis  in  the  wallis  clyft, 
Goldspink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  thelyft, 
The  gukkow  galis,  and  so  quhitteris  the  quale, 
Quhil  ryveris  reirdit,  schawis,  and  euery  dale, 
And  tendir  twistis  trymblit  on  the  treis. 
For  birdis  sang,  and  bemyng  of  the  beis, 
In  werblis  dulce  of  heuinlie  armonyis, 
The  larkis  loude  releischand  in  the  skyis, 
Louis  thare  lege  with  tonys  curious  j 
Bayth  to  dame  Natur,  and  the  fresche  Venus, 
Rendring  hie.  laudis  in  thare  obseruance, 
Quhais  suggourit  throttis  made  glade  hartis  dance 
And  al  smal  foulis  singis  on  the  spray ; 

Welcum  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcum  fosterare  of  tendir  herhis  grene, 
Welcum  quhikkynnar  of  flurist  flouris  schene, 
Welcum  support  of  euery  rute  and  vane, 
•Welcum  contort  of  al  kind  frute  and  grane, 
Welcum  the  birdis  beild  apoun  the  brere, 
Welcum  maister  and  reulare  of  the  zere, 
Welcum  welefare  of  husbandisat  the  plewis, 
Welcum  reparare  of  woddis,  treis,  and  bewis, 
Welcum  depaynter  of  the  blomyt  medis, 
Welcum  the  lyffeof  eury  thing  that  spredis, 
Welcum  storare  of  all  kynd  bestial, 
Welcum  be  thy  brlcht  bemes  gladand  al. 


GAWIN  DOUGLAS, 

JITS  ELOQUENT   DISCRTPTION  OF   WYKTER,  WYTH    HYS 
CRETE   STORM ES    AUD   TEMPESTIS. 


A  s  bricht  Phebns  schene  souerane  heuinnis  E 

The  opposit  held  of  his  chymes  hie, 

Ciere  schynand  bemes,  and  goldin  suneris  hew 

In  lattoun  cullour  altering  all  of  new, 

Kything  no  sig-ne  of  heitbe  his  vissage, 

Sonere  approchit  he  his  wynter  stage 

Redcly  he  was  to  enter  the  thrid  morne 

In  olucly  sykes  unclsr  Capricorne : 

All  thoucht  he  be  the  lampe  and  bert  of  heuin, 

Forfeblit  wox  his  lemand  gilty  leuin, 


Arid  thoughtful  lovers  to  the  winds  complain, 
To  mitigate  the  madness  of  their  pain; 
Now  warbling  madrigals  so  light  and  gay, 
Now  pafe  and  pensive  the  long  summer's  day  ; 
Some  write  in  high  heroics  to  the  fair, 
Some  live  in  hope,  and  some  thro'  sad  despair 
In  every  place  a  purgatory  find  ; 
Such  is  the  moody  genius  of  their  mind. 

All  gentle  hearts  confess  the  quickening  spring, 
For  May  invigorates  every  living  thing. 
Hark  !  how  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  grove 
Devote  the  day  to  melody  and  love  ; 
The  ouzle  shrill,  that  haunts  the  thorny  dale, 
The  mellow  thrush,  the  love-lorn  nightingale  j 
Their  little  breasts  with  emulation  swell, 
And  sweetly  strive  in  singing  to  excel). 
In  the  thick  forest  feeds  the  cooing  dove ; 
The  starling  whistles  various  notes  of  love  : 
The  sparrow  chirps,  the  clefted  walls  among  ; 
To  the  sweet  wilduess  of  the  linnet's  song. 
To  the  harsh  cuckoo,  and  the  twittering  quail 
Resounds  the  wood,  the  river,  and  the  vale; 
And  tender  twigs,  all  trembling  on  the  trees, 
Dance  to  the  murmuring  music  of  the  bees. 
Upspring  the  airy  larks,  shrill  voic'd  and  loud, 
And  breathe  their  mattins  from  a  morning  cloud* 
To  greet  glad  Nature,  and  the  god  of  day, 
And  flowery  Venus,  blooming  queen  of  May ; 
The  songs  of  praise  their  tuneful  breasts  employ, 
Charm  every  ear,  and  wrap  the  soul  in  joy. 
Thus  sung  the  sweet  musicians  on  the  spray  ; 

"  Welcome, thou  lord  of  light,and  lamp  of  day; 
Welcome  to  tender  herbs,  and  myrtle  bowers, 
Welcome  to  plants,  and  odour- breath  ing  flowers  j 
Welcome  to  every  root  upon  the  plain, 
Welcome  to  gardens,  and  the  golden  grain: 
Welcome  to  birds  that  build  upon  the  breere, 
Welcome,  great  lord  and  ruler  of  the  year  : 
Welcome,  thou  source  of  universal  good, 
Of  buds  to  boughs,  and  beauty  to  the  wood : 
Welcome,  bright  Phoebus,  whose  prolific  power 
In  every  meadow  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Where-e'er  thy  beams  in  mild  effulgence  play, 
Kind  Nature  smiles,  and  all  the  world  is  gay." 


A  DESCRIPTION    OF  WINTER, 

FROM  GAWIN  DOUGLAS,   BISHOP  OF 
DUNKELD. 


Bruma  recurrit  iuers. 


HOR. 


To  the  Memory  of  my  late  ingenious  and  learned 
Friend,  and  Schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  John 
Lister,  ,A.  M.  The  following  Poem  is,  with  a 
just  Sense  of  Gratitude,  inscribed. 


had  fair  Phoebus,   Heav'n's  illustrious  eye* 
Enter'd  the  wintery  regions  of  the  sky  ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  no  longer  beam'd  his  sphere^ 
So  faded  was  the  colour  of  the  year  :  • 
Just  at  the  period  of  his  annual  course, 
All  faint  and  feeble  grew  his  vital  force, 
Prepar'd  to  enter,  the  succeeding  morn, 
The  dark  domain  of  clouded  Capricorn  : 
For  tho'  he  sheds  sweet  influence  from  on  h'ghj 
Lamp  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  sky, 
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Throw  the  declynying  of  his  large  round  spere. 
The  frosty  regioun  ryngis  of  the  zere, 

The  tyme  and  sessoun  bitter,  canld  and  pale, 

Thesehortdayis,  that  clerkis  clepe  Brtunale: 

Quhcn  brym  blastis  of  the  northyu  ai-t 

Ouerquheltnythad  Neptunus  in  his  cart, 

And  all  to  srhaik  the  leuys  of  the  treis, 

The  rageand  stormes  ourwelterand  wally  seis, 

Ryueris  ran  rede  on  spate  with  wattir  broun, 

And  burnis  harlis  all  thare  bankis  doun, 

And  landbirst  rumbland  rudely  with  sic  here, 

Sa  loud  neuir  rummyst  wyld  lyoun  nor  here  ; 

Fludis  monstouris,  sic  as  mereswynis  and  quhalis 

For  the  tempest  law  in  the  deep  deualis  : 

Mars  Occident  retrogade  in  his  spere, 

Prouocand  stryffe,  regnit  as  lord  that  zere. 

Raay  Orionn  with  his  stormy  face 

Eywauitoftthe  suhipoian  by  hys  race: 

Frawart  Saturne,   chil  of  complexioun, 

Throw  quhais  aspect  darth  and  infectioun 

Bene  causit  oft  and  mortall  pestilence, 

When  progressiue  the  greis  of  his  ascence : 

And  lusty  Hebe  .lunois  dochter  gay, 

Stude  spulzete  of  hir  office  and  array: 

The  sole  ysowpit  in  to  waltir  wak, 

The  firmament  ouercast  with  cludis  Wak  : 

The  ground  fadit,  and  fauch  wox  al  the  feildis, 

Mountane  toppis  slekit  with  snaw  ouer  heildis: 

On  raggit  rolkis  of  hard  hask  quhyn  stane, 

Withfrosyn  frontiscald  clynty  clewis  schane  : 

Bewty  was  loist,  and  barraurl  schew  the  landis, 

With  frostis  hare  ouerfret  the  feildis  standis. 

Sere  birtir  bubbis  and  the  schoutis  snell 

Semy  t  on  the  swarde  in  similitude  of  hell, 

Reducing  to  our  mynde  in  euery  stede 

Gousty  sehaddois  of  eild  and  grisly  dede : 

Tiiik  drumly  skuggis  dirkinnit  so  the  heuin, 

Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leuin, 

Flaggis  of  fyre,  and  mony  felloun  flaw, 

Scharp  soppis  of  sleit,  and  of  the  synppand  snaw: 

The  dolly  dikis  war  al  donk  and  wate, 

The  law  valis  flodderit  aid  wyth  spate, 

The  plane  siretis  and  eury  hie  way 

Full  of  nuschis,  dubbis,  myreand  clay, 

Laggerit  leyis  wallowit  fernis  schew, 

Broun  muris  kythit  thare  wyssinyt  mossy  hew, 

Bank,  bray  and  boddum  bianschit  wox  and  bare; 

For  gourl  weddir  growit  beistis  hare, 

The  wynd  maid  waif  the  reds  wede  on  the  dyk. 

Bedowin  in  bonkis  depe  was  euery  sike  : 

Ouer  craggisand  the  frontis  of  rochis  sere 

Hang  grete  yse  schokkillis  lang  as  ony  spere : 

The  grund  stude  barrane  widderit,  dosk,  and  gray, 

Herbis,  flouris,  and  gerssis  wallowit  away: 

Woddis,  forestis  with  naket  bewis  blout 

Stude  stripit  of  tbare  wede  in  euery  hout : 

Sabustouslie  Boreas  hisbugill  blew, 

The  dere  full  derne  doun  in  the  dalis  drew : 

Small  birdis  flokand  throw  tliik  ronnys  thrang, 

In  chirmynge,   and  with  cheping  changit  thare 

sang, 

Sekand  hidlis  and  hirnys  thame  to  hyde 
Fra  fereful  thuddis  of  the  tempestuus  tyde 
The  wattir  lynnys  rowtis,  and  euery  lynd 
Quhislit  and  brayitof  the  souchand  wynd : 

Pure  labouraris  and  byssy  husband  men 
Went  weet  and  wery  draglit  in  the  fen: 


In  weeping  Winter,  when  his  orb  declinr^, 
Languid  he  looks,  and  wan  and  watry  shines. 
Mow  reign'd  the  power  of  keen  congealing  frost, 
When  all  the  beauty  of  the  year  is  lost ; 
The  Brumal  season,  bitter,  cold,  and  pale,  [vaij. 
When  short  dull  days,   and  sounding  storms  pre- 
The  wild  north  wind,  tremendous  from  afar, 
O'envhelm'd  imperial  Neptune  in  his  carr, 
Their  scatter'd  honours  from  the  forests  tore, 
And  dash'dthe  mad  waves  headlong  on  the  shore. 
Fierce,  foaming  rivers,  swell'd  with  torrents  brown, 
Hurl'd  all  their  banks  precipitately  down  ; 
Loud  roar'd  the  thunder  of  the  raging  floods, 
Loud  as  gaunt  lions  bellowing  shake  the  woods. 
Th'  unwieldy  monsters  which  the  deeps  contain, 
Sought  safety  at  the  bottom  of  the  main. 
Strife-stirring  Mars,  regressive  in  his  sphere, 
Sustain'd  the  cold  dominions  of  the  year ; 
And  black  Orion  dimm'd  the  face  of  clay, 
Leading  the  luckless  mariner  astray. 
Saturn,  whose  boding  aspect,  chill  and  wan, 
Frowns  in  dread  vengeance  on  the  race  of  man, 
Denouncing  dearth,  and  desolating  pest, 
Held  high  his  course  progressive  in  the  east; 
And  blooming  Hebe,  Juno's  daughter  gay. 
Was  ravish'd  of  her  beautiful  array. 
Incessant  rains  had  drench'd  the  floated  ground, 
And  clouds  o'ercast  the  firmament  around  : 
White  shona  the  hills  involv'd  in  silver  snow, 
But  brown  and  barren  were  the  vales  below: 
On  firm  foundations  of  eternal  stone 
High  rugged  rocks  in  frosty  splendour  shone  ; 
The  hoary  fields  no  vivid  verdure  wore, 
Frost  warpt  the  world,  and  beauty  was  no  more. 
Wide- wasting  winds  that  chill'd  the  dreary  day, 
And  seemed  to  threaten  Nature  with  decay, 
Reminded  man,  at  every  baleful  breath, 
Of  wintry  age,  and  all-subduing  death. 
Horrific  gloom  deform'd  the  turbid  air, 
And  livid  iightningshot  a  dismal  glare  : 
Above  pale  meteors  gleam'd,  and  all  below 
Was  one  bleak  scene  of  drizzling  sleet  and  snow. 
The  hollow  ditches,  swell'd  with  sudden  rains, 
Pour'd  a  black  deluge  on  the  lowland  plains, 
And  every  road  receiv'd  the  sordid  flood, 
Swam  with  the  swell,    or  stiffen'd  into  mud. 
Fern  on  the  fallows  wither'd  as  it  grew, 
And  brown  heaths  bore  a  mossy-colour'd  hue  ; 
B&re  were  the  bottoms,  and  the  high  hills  hoar; 
The  drooping  cattle  moan'd  upon  the  moor; 
The  red  weed  waverd  on  the  breezy  dike  ; 
Rills  in  deep  channels  murmuring  roll'd  oblique. 
From  horrid  rocks,  that  lour'd  upon  the  coast, 
Hung  icy  spears,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost. 
Dun  was  the  soil  and  steril,  and  decay'd 
Was  every  flower,    and  every  tender  blade  ; 
And  every  wood  and  wilderness  around 
DirTus'd  their  wither'd  honours  on  the  ground. 
So  stoutly  Boreas  his  loud  bugle  blew, 
Down  to  the  dales  the  trembling  deer  withdrew: 
To  thorny  thickets  flock'd  the  feather'd  throng, 
And  pensive  plied  their  melancholy  song, 
Or  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  driven, 
Escap'd  the  windy  turbulence  of  Heaven. 
Down  the  rough  rock  dash'd  torrents  with  harsh 

sound 

Rush'd,and  impetuous  shook  the  country  round, 
The  trees,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  top  recliu'd  ; 
Wav  d  tlieir  high  heads,  and  murmur 'd  to  th« 
wind. 
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The  ci'.ly  schepe  and  thare  litill  bird  grorues 
T.urkis  vnder  lye  of  bankis,  woddis  and  bivines: 
Ann  vthrris  dantit  greter  beistial, 
Within  thare  stabill  sesit  in  the  stall, 
Sic  as  mulis,  hors,  oxjn  or  ky, 
Fed  tuskit  baris,  and  fat  swyne  in  sty, 
Sustenit  war  be  mannis  gouernance 
On  hervist,  and  on  someris  puruiance  : 
Widequhare  with  SOTS  so  Eolus  schoutis  schill 
In  this  congelit  sesoun  scharp  and  chill, 
The  callour  are  penetratiue  and  pure 
l>asing  the  blude  in  euery  creature, 
Maid  seik  warmestouis  and  bene  fyris  hote, 
In  doubil  garmonl  cled  and  wylecote, 
With  mychty  drink,  and>metis  confortiue, 
Aganis  the  sterne  wynter  for  to  striue. 
Recreate  wele  and  by  the  chymnay  bekit, 
At  euin  be  tyme  doun  in  ane  bed  me  strekit, 
Warpit  my  hede,  keston  claithis  thyrnfald 
For  to  expell  the  perrellus  persand  cald  : 
I  crosit  me,  syne  bownit  for  to  slepe : 
Quhare  lemand  throw  the  glas  I  did  take  kepe 
Latonia  the  lang  irksum  nycht  , 

Hir  subtell  blenkis  sched  and  wairy  lycht, 
Full  l»ie  vp  quhirlit  in  fair  regioun, 
Till  Phebus  right  in  opposicioun, 
Into  the  crab  hir  propir  mansioun  draw, 
Haldand  the  hicbt  althocht  the  son  went  law: 
The  hornyt  byrd  quhilk  we  clepe  thenicht  oule, 
Within  hir  cauerne  hard  I  schout  and  zoule, 
Laithely  of  forme,  with  crukit  camscho  beik, 
ITgsurn  to  here  was  hir  wylde  Irische  skreik. 
The  wyld  geis  eikclaking  by  nychtis  tyde 
Attour  the  ciete  fleand  hard  I  glj'de. 
On  slummer  I  slade  full  sone,  and  slepyt  sound, 
<2uhill  the  horisont  upwart  can  rebound: 
Phebus  crounit  bird,  the  nychtis  orlagere, 
Clappin  hiswingis  thryis  had  crawin  clere : 
Approching  nere  thegreking  of  the  day, 
Within  my  bed  I  walkynyt  quhare  I  lay, 
Sa  fast  declynnys  Cynthia  the  mone, 
And  kayis  keklys  on  the  rufe  abone : 
Palamedesbirdiscrowpand  in  the  sky, 
Fleand  on  randoun,  schapin  lyk  ane  Y  ; 
And  as  ane  trumpit  rang  thare  vocis  soun, 
Quhais  cryis  beneprouosticacioun 
Of  wyndy  blastis  and  ventositeis. 
Fast  by  my  chalmer  on  hie  wisnit  treis 
The  sary  g!ed  quhissllis  with  mony  ane  pew, 
Quharby  the  day  was  dawing  wele  I  knew  ; 
Bad  bete  the  fyre,  and  the  candyll  alicht, 
Syne  blissit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht ; 
Ane  schot  wyndo  unschet  ane  litel  ofi  char, 
Persauyt  the  mornyng  hla,  wan  and  har, 
Wy  th  cloudy  gum  and  rak  ouerquhelmy  t  the  are, 
The  sulze  stiche,  hasard,  rouch  and  hare; 
Branchis  brattlyng,and  blaiknytschew  thebrayis, 
With  hirstis  harsk  of  waggand  wyndil  strayis, 
The  dew  droppis  congelit  on  stibbil  and  rynd, 
And  scharp  hailstanys  mortfundyit  of  kynd, 
Hoppand  on  the  thak  and  on  the  causay  by : 
The  schote  I  closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  hy, 
Cheuerand  for  cald,  the  sessoun  was  sa  snell, 
Schupe  with  nait  flatiibis  to  ficme  the  fresing  fell. 


Industrious  peasants,   toil-enduring  mf», 
Went  wet  and  weary,  draggled  in  the  fen  : 
Beneath  the  wild  broom,  or  the  shelving  steep, 
Securely  skulled  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep; 
But  household  animals  which  man  had  bred, 
Enjoy'd  warm  cover,  or  in  stables  fed  : 
The  mule,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  brindled  boar, 
And  liv'd  at  large  on  summer's  golden  store. 
The  hollow-howling  winds,  and  frost  intense, 
Benumb'd  man's  vigour,  and  congeal'd  the  sensej 
And  loudly  told  him  what  his  wants  require, 
A  double  garment,  and  bright-burning  fire, 
And  generous  wine,  and  comfortable  cheer, 
To  guard  against  the  rigour  of  the  year. 
Warm  from  the  hearth,  and  plentifully  fed, 
With  early  eve  I  press'd  my  downy  bed, 
And  of  soft  covering  added  many  a  fold 
To  dissipate  the  penetrating  cold  ; 
Then,  duly  cross'd,  prepar'd  for  balmy  sleep, 
When  through  the  glass  I  saw  pale  Cynthia  peep: 
Her  silver  orb  display'd  a  watery  light, 
And  faintly  glimmer'd  all  the  livelong  night; 
She  calmly  sailing  through  th'  etherial  way, 
Full  orb'd,  oppos'd  the  glorious  lamp  of  day, 
And  reach 'd  the  sign  where  Cancer's  kingdoms 

glow, 

Thron'd  in  her  zenith,  tho'  the  Sun  was  low. 
In  boding  note,  within  her  darksome  bower, 
Where  crawling  ivy  clasps  yon  antient  tower, 
I  heard  the  solitary  owl  complain,  [strain : 

Saddening   dread    mklnight    with   her  hideous 
While  clamourous  wild-geese  in  long  trains  on 
With  lazy  pinions  fann'd  the  liquid  sky ;    [high, 
Lull'd  by  the  drowsy  din  in  sleep  I  lay, 
Till  from  the  east  pale  gleam'd  the  dubious  day  j 
Till  chanticleer  his  merry  notes  begun,        [Sun. 
Thrice  clapt  his  wings,  and  call'd  the  lingerinj 
Kous'd  by  his  orisons  from  sweet  repose, 
I  shook  off  slumbers  as  the  morning  rose; 
The  morning  rose,  but  shed  a  languid  light, 
And  down  in  ocean  sunk  the  queen  of  night. 
Then  jack-daws  chatter'd  on  the  chimney  high  ; 
And  cranes  renewed  their  voyage  thro'  the  sky  : 
Whose  piercing  clamours  sounded  in  my  ear, 
Presage  of  wintery  winds  and  tempests  gathering 

near. 

Perch'd  on  a  tree  that  nigh  my  chamber  grew, 
The  kite  began  her  lamentable  pew, 
Whereby  the  dawning  of  the  day  I  knew;  [drest, 
Then  call'd  for  lights,  and  Heav'n  with  pray'r  ad- 
And  wrapt  my  cold  limbs  in  the  warmest  vest, 
And  thro'  the  window  half-way  opening  saw 
The  melancholy  morning  bleak  and  raw; 
Thick  clouds  envelop'd  all  the  mountains  round, 
And  rough  and  rigid  was  the  hoary  ground; 
The  bare  boughs  clashing  rattled  to  the  blast, 
And  tall  grass  trembled  as  the  wild  wind  past. 
Like  pendent  pearls,  on  every  shrub  that  grew 
And  every  stubble,  hung  the  frozen  dew  ; 
And  hail-stones  pattering  from  the  chilling  sky 
Hopt  on  the  thatch,  and  on  the  causeway  by. 
Aghast,  the  joyless  season  to  behold, 
My  teeth  all  chattering  with  the  piercing  cold, 
1  clos'd  the  casement,  and  retir'd  in  haste 
To  quell  with  cheering  blaze  the  korvour-breatlt. 
ing  blast* 
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GLOSSARY  TO 
MAY  AND  WINTER. 

AP.AK,  back,  behind 

Abnheil,  dressed,  clouthed. 

Afi'raijit,  afraid, 

A  kit,  oaks. 

Als ,  as. 

Amene,  pleasant,  [Lat.  amcenns.'] 

Art,  the  northern  constellation,  from  antes,  ursa. 

Allanis,  at  once. 

Atfour,  q.  d.  out  over,  beyond. 

Aic'in,  own. 

Paris,  boars. 

Barmkin,  rampart,  fortification. 

Bulil,  thick,  rank. 

Bekit,  basked,  warmed. 

Bate,  pleasant,  from  the  Latin,  bonut. 

Here,  barley  ;  also  roar,  noise. 

Bla,  livid. 

Blaiknyt,  blacken'd. 

Blunschil,  blanched,  bleached. 

Blenk,  a  blink,  a  view. 

Blout,  bare. 

Bot,  but. 

Bouinit,  prepared. 

Brade,  broad.  Brede  ibid.  On  brede,  abroad. 

Brattlyng,  clashing. 

Bray,  side  of  a  hill,  bank  of  a  river. 

Brerde,  new  sprung.  , 

Bronys,  branches. 

Brym,  fierce. 

Bubbis,  blasts, 

Burgcouns,  buds,  young  sprigs.' 

Burnis,  brooks. 

Bu.iluous,  huge,  fierce. 

Bysprent,  besprinkled. 

Byv.-auit,  made  to  wander. 

Callour,  fresh,  cool. 

Camscfto,  crooked,  distorted,  [Tat.  camurits.] 

Calchike,  the  name  of  an  herb. 

Chesal,  chisel,  or  shaped  like  a  chisel. 

Chirmyng,  chirping. 

Chimes,  buildings  or  houses. 

Clevis,  cliffs,  rocks. 

Clois,  cloyster. 

Clijnlij,  flinty. 

Crammfsy,  crimson,  [Fr.  cramoisi] 

Crmide,  to  coo  like  a  dove. 

Crimping,  the  noise  made  by  cranes. 

Dantit,  subdued,  tamed. 

Dasing,  congealing,  benumming. 

Days,  does. 

Dede,  death. 

Defoundand,  pouring  down,  diffusing 

Derne,  lonely,  solitary 

Denalis,  descended. 

Dolly,  doleful,  [Lai.  dolor.] 

Drumly,  foggy. 

Dubbis,  pools  of  water. 

Eild,  old-age. 

Elrische,  hideous. 

Emerant,  green,  verdant. 

Embrodc,  embroidered. 

£ndtang,  along. 

F>d,  the  earth. 

Eichumet,  ashamed. 

Fale,  turf. 

TOL.    XVf. 


Fmeh,  srey  coloured,  or  rather  reddish,  fallow. 

Fnetter'u,  windows,  [L&t.fenestra.] 

Ferlie,  to  wonder. 

Flaggis,  flashes. 

Flam,  blast,  wind,  [Lat. /ate*.] 

Fleand,  flying,  fleeing. 

Fleme,  to  drive  away. 

Flele,  flow,  product. 

Floddctit,  overflowed. 

Fludts,  floods. 

Fordynnand,  echoing,  resounding. 

Forgone,  against,  also  over  against. 

Frawart,  froward. 

Fructuous,  fruitful. 

Fulseis,  leaves,  [Fr.  Feuille,  Lat.  Folium}. 

Galis,  makes  a  noise  like  a  cuckow. 

Galzeard,  cheerful,  pretty. 

Gent,  genteel,  spruce. 

Gers,  grass,  gyrs,  ibid. 

Gilty,  gilded,  golden. 

Glave,  a  sword,  [Fr.  glaive,  Lat.g/arfiwm.] 

G led.  Si  glead,  kite. 

Gnyp,  to  crop  or  browze. 

Gousty,  ghastly. 

Gotvlis,  red  gules  from  the  Fr. 

Granit,  having  grains,  forked,  scarlet,  or  crimsotW 

Gravls,  groves. 

Gre,  degree.     Grrs,  gray. 

Grching,  peep  of  day. 

Grete,  sand,  or  gravel  in  rivers. 

Grundin,  grinded,  sharpened. 

Gum,  vapour. 

Hammys,  a  collar  for  horses. 

Ha>it,  to  frequent,  use.     [Fr.  Jtantei] 

Bar,  sharp,  nipping,  Httre,  hoary. 

flarsk,  harsh,  rough. 

Hasard,  grey. 

Have,  blueish,  cerulean. 

Hekkll,  a  heckle,  oomb. 

Hidlis,  hiding  places. 

Hird,  shepherd,  Ang.  Sax. 

Hirnys,  holes,  corners. 

Hirstis,  bare  and  hard  parts  of  hills. 

Hoitt,  a  holt,  wood. 

Hy,  haste. 

Ischil,  issued,  came  out. 

Kayis,  jackdaws. 

Keklys,  cackled,  giggled. 

Kepe,  notice. 

Kirnailis,  battlements,  parapets. 

Kltillts,  tickles,  moves.     [Lat.  titillare.} 

Kou:sc/it>t,  a  ring-dove,  or  wild  pigeon. 

Kyth,  to  show,  make  appear. 

Laggerit,  bemired. 

Laithely,  loathsome. 

Landbint,  the  breaking  down  of  banks  by  the 

violence  of  floods. 

Lattoun,  a  mixt  metal,  here  sig.  pallid. 
Law,  low. 
Leis,  to  lose;  I.eese,  1  Kings,  Ch.  xviii.  ver.  5. 

in  the  same  sense. 
Lemand,  blazing,  shining. 
Li'siirii,  pastures,  glades. 
Leui/i,  lightning,  light. 
Leuys,  leaves. 

Leyis,  leas,  untilled  ground. 
I.ochis,  lakes. 
Lockkerand,  curling. 
Louii,  praie*. 

T 
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Loukit,  locked  up,  enclosed. 

Loune,  caim. 

Lusty,  vigorous. 

Lye,  or  Le,  a  shelter. 

Lyft,  the  firmament. 

Lynd,  the  linden-tree. 

Lynnys,  cataracts. 

Mavys,  a  thrush. 

Ment,  mixed,  mingled  together. 

Merle,  anouzle,  blackbird.  [Lat.  meruh.] 

Mereswynii,  sea-swiue,  porci  marini. 

Mortfundyit,  deadly,  cpld. 

yds  Ihirlii,  nostrils. 

Obumbrate,  shaded  over. 

Octiane,  the  ocean. 

Orlagere,  a  clock,  [Lat.  horologium.] 

Ouerfreit,  overspread,  embellished. 

Ouerheidland,  covering  over. 

Ouerwellerand,  overturning. 

Peirs,  sky-coloured. 

Pete,  a  clod,  or  clod  of  earth. 

Phanis,  not  fanes  or  ensigns,  (as  the  Glossary 
interprets  it)  but  appearance  or  splendour, 
from  the  Gr.  q>*nu  ostendo,  splendeo. 

Phioll,  a  cupola. 

Plene,  to  complain. 

Powne,  a  peacock. 

Pi  ay,  a  meadow.     [Lat.  pratum.] 

Pure,  poor. 

Puruiance,  provision. 

Pylis,  hairs,  or  tops  of  grass. 

2uha,  who — Suhais,  whose. 

Qukalis,  whales. 

Qiihile,  a  wheel. 

Suhin,  stone,  hard  stone. 

Quhlp,  a  whip. 

Rats,  roes, 

li.uk,  fog,  mist. 

Raliis  on  raw,  march  in  order. 

Redemyte,  decked,  beautiful. 

Reirdit,  resounded- 

Releischanil,  mounting  up. 

Rendrying,  restoring. 

Respond,  the  rustling  of  reeds. 

Ressaue,  to  receive. 

Revertls,  i  eturns. 

Revesting,  clothing. 

Ronnys,  brambles,  briars. 

Rummy-t,  rumbled,  roared. 

Rym,  the  circle  of  a  wheel. 

Ryng,  reign. 

Ryse,  bulrushes,  may  signify  shrubs  or  bushes. 

Sary,  sorry,  sad. 

Schaik,  to  shake. 

Schaw,  a  wood,  forest,  or  grove. 

ischene,  shining. 

Scherand,  cleaving. 

Schill,  shrill. 

Schote,  shutter  of  a  window.-. 

Schoutif,  shouts. 

Schroudith,  covers  over. 

Schupe,  prepar'd. 

Sege,  seat.     [Fr.    siege.] 

Selkoitfh,  strange,  uncommon. 

Semelie,  seemly. 

Sence,  incense. 

Sere,  several,  likewise  sore,  riolant. 

Sesit,  rested. 

fieye,  sea. 

Sic,  such. 


Sifee,  a  rivulet. 
S/crtggis,  shades. 
Slak,  a  bottom  or  valley. 
Slekit,  smooth. 
Snell,  piercing,  sharp. 
Snyppattd,  nipping. 
Sole,  soil.     [Lat.  solum.] 
Snppis,  showers,  clouds. 
Sore,  sorrel,  chesnut. 
Souch,  to  make  a  noise. 
Spate,  foam,  froth. 

Sprayngii,  rays,  streaks  of  different  colours. 
Sprinlnuand,  gliding  swiftly. 
Sp/tlzcil,  spoiled,  robbed. 
Stabyillt,  settled,  calm 
Stanryis,  the  shore. 
Stede,  place. 
Sternet,  stars. 
Steuynnii,  notes,  sounds. 
Storare,  restorer. 
Slmeis,  vapotirs,  exhalations. 
Siourand,  stin-ing. 

Strandis,   strands,— ——sometimes  signifies  ri 
vulets. 

Slrekit,  stretched. 
Sulzc,  the  soil,  ground. 
Su/zeart,  bright,  glittering, 
Sum  dele,  somewhat,  a  little. 
Suiarde,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Syne,  then,  afterwards. 
Syon,  a  scion,  or  young  shoot. 
Tint,  tight. 
Tetand,  putting  forth. 
Thareon,  their  own. 
Thoucht,  though. 
Thrang,  in  crowds. 


Thuddis,  blasts. 

Till,  to,  unto. 

Trazileys,  props,  or  supporters  of  vine*. 

Umbedrevi,  withdrew. 

Unschut,  opened. 

Upwarpis,  thrown  up. 

Uthyr,  other. 

Wak,  moist,  watry. 

Wallowit,  withered. 

\lly,  wavy,  billowy. 
Warpit,  threw. 
H'idcguhare,  far  and  near. 
Wissinyt,  decayed,  dried. 
Wobbis,  webbs. 
Wortis,  herbs,  plants. 

Wylecote,  a  jacket  next  the  shirt,  a  fly  coaf, 
Wyndihtrayis,  wjndlcstraws,  tall  grass. 
Yseschokkillis,  icicles. 
Yseiupit,  drenched,  sopt. 
Zalluie,  yellow. 
Zard,  yard,  garden. 
Zere,  year. 
Zing,  young. 
'.oule,  howl. 
'•ound,  yonder,  farther  oft 
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PART  OF  SAT.  VI.  BOOK  IT.  OF  HO 
RACE,  TRANSLATED. 

BEGINNING  AT,    PKUDITUR  H;EC  INTER   MISERO 
LUX,  NON  SINE  VOTJS,  &C. 

CONSUM'D  in  trifles,  thus  the  golden  day 
Steals,  not  without  this  ardent  wish,  away; 
When  shall  I  see  my  peaceful  country  farm, 
My  fancy  when  with  antient  authors  charm  ? 
Or,  lull'd  to  sleep,  the  cares  of  life  elude 
In  sweet  oblivion  of  solicitude  ? 
O,  for  those  beans  which  my  own  fields  provide  ! 
Deem'd  by  Pythagoras  to  man  allied  j 
The  savoury  pulse  serv'd  up  in  platters  nice, 
And  herbs  high-rtlish'd  with  the  bacon  slice  ? 
O,  tranquil  nights  in  pleasing  converse  spent, 
Ambrosial  suppers  that  might  gods  content  ! 
When  with  my  chosen  friends  (delicious  treat !) 
Before  th*  household  deities  we  eat ; 
The  slaves  themselves  regale  on  choicest  meat. 
Free  from  mad  laws  we  sit  reclin'd  at  ease, 
And  ,!ririk  as  much,  or  little,  as  we  please. 
Some  quaff  large  bumpers  that  expand  the  soul, 
And  some  grow  mellow  with  a  moderate  bowl. 
We  never  talk  of  this  man's  house  or  vill, 
Or  whether  Lepos  dances  well  or  ill : 
But  of  those  duties  which  ourselves  we  owe, 
And  which  'tis  quite  a  scandal  not  to  know  : 
As  whether  wealth  or  virtue  can  impart 
The  truest  pleasure  to  the  human  heart  : 
What  should  direct  us  in  our  choice  of  friends, 
Their  own  pure  merit,  or  our  private  ends: 
Whal  we  may  deem,  if  rightly  understood, 
Man's  sovereign  bliss,  his  chief,  his  only  good. 

Mean-time  my  friend,  oldCervins,  never  fails 
To  cheer  our  converse  with  his  pithy  tales  : 
Praise  but  Arellius,  or  his  ill-sot  store, 
His  fable  thus  begins  :    *'  In  days  of  yore 
A  country  mouse  within  his  homely  cave 
A  treat  to  one  of  note,  a  courtier,  gave; 
A  good  plain  mouse  our  host,  who  lov'd  to  spare 
Those  heaps  of  forage  he  had  glean'd  with  care  j 
Yet  on  occasion  would  his  soul  unbend, 
And  feast  with  hospitality  his  friend  : 
He  brought  wild  oats  and  vetches  from  his  hoard  ; 
Dried  grapes  and  scraps  of  bacon   grac'd  the 

board: 

In  hopes,  no  dpubt,  by  such  a  various  treat, 
To  tempt  the  dainty  traveller  to  eat. 
Squat  on  fresh  chaff,  the  master  of  the  feast 
Left  all  the  choicest  viands  for  his  guest, 
Nor  one  nice  morsel  for  himself  would  spare, 
But  gnaw'd  coarse  grain,  or  nibbled  at  a  tare. 
At  length  their  slender   dinner  finish'd  quite, 
Thus  to  the  rustic  spoke  the  mouse  polite  : 
"  '  How  can  my  friend  a  wretched  being  drag 
On  the  bleak  summit  of  this  airy  crag  ? 
Say,  do  you  still  prefer  this  barbarous  den 
To  polish'd  cities,  savages  to  men  ? 
Come,  come  with  me,  nor  longer  here  abide, 
I'll  be  your  friend,  your    comrade,    and  your 

guide. 

Since  all  must  die  that  draw  this  vital  breath, 
Nor  great  nor  small  can  shun  the  shafts  of  death, 
'Tis  ours  to  sport  in  pleasures  while  we  may  : 
For  ever  mindful  of  life's  little  day.'        [mouse, 

"  These   weighty  reasons  sway'd  the  country 
Aud  light  of  heart  he  sallied  from  his  h6use. 


Resolv'd  to  travel  with  this  courtly  spark, 
And  gain  the  city  when  securely  dark. 

"  Now  midnight  hover>d  o'er  this  earthly  ball, 
When  our  small  gentry  reach'd  a  stately  hall, 
Where  brightly    glowing,  stain'd  with  Tyrian 

dye, 

On  ivory  couches  richest  carpets  lie  ; 
And  in  large  baskets,  rang'd  along  the  floor, 
The  rich  collation  of  the  night  before. 
On  purple  bed  the  courtier  plac'd  his  guest, 
And  with  choice  cates   prolong'd    the    grateful 

feast  ; 

He  carv'd,  he  serv'd,  as  much  as  mouse  could  do , 
And  was  his  waiter,  and  his  taster  too. 
Joy  seiz'd  the  rustic  as  at  ease  he  lay  : 
Thishappy  change had  made  him  wondrous  gay— 
When  lo  !  the  doors  burst  open  in  a  trice, 
And  at  their  banquet  terrified  the  mice  : 
They  start,  they  tremble,  in  a  deadly  fright, 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight ; 
The  high-roof'd  room  with  hideous  cries  resound: 
Of  baying  mastiffs,  and  loud-bellowing  hounds 
Then  thus  the  rustic  in  the  courtier's  ear; 
'  Adieu  !  kind  sir  !  I  thank  you  for  your  cheer: 
Safe  in  my  cell  your  state  I  envy  not ; 
Tares  be  my  food,  and  liberty  my  lot !'" 


A  PARODY  ON  THE  CITY  AND  COUN 
TRY  MOUSE. 

A  COUNTRY  vicar  in  his  homely  house, 
Pleas'd  with  his  lot,  and  happy  in  his  spouse, 
With  simple  diet,  at  his  humble  board, 
Once  entertain'd  the  chaplain  of  a  lord  ;— 
He  gave  him  (all  he  could)  a  little  fish, 
With  sauce  of  oysters,  in  no  silver  dish  ; 
And,  for  the  craving  stomach's  sure  relief, 
The  glory  of  Old  England,  rare  roast-beef, 
Horse-raddish  and  potatoes,  Ireland's  pride ; 
A  pudding  too  the  prudent  dame  supplied : 
Their  cheering  beverage  was  a  pint  of  port 
(Tho'  small  the  quantum)  of  the  better  sort; 
But  plenty  of  good  beer,  both  small  and  stout, 
With  wine  of  elder  to  prevent  the  gout. 
The  vicar  hop'd,  by-such  a  various  treat, 
To  tempt  his  scarf-embellish'd  friend  to  eat ; 
With  nicest  bits  provok'd  his  guest  to  dine, 
He  carv'd  the  haddock,  and  he  serv'd  the  wine : 
Content  his  own  sharp  stomach  to  regale 
With  plain,  substantial  roast  meat,  and  mild  ale. 
Our  courtly  chaplain,  as  we  may  suppose, 
At  such  old-fashion'd  commons  curl'd  his  nose ; 
He  tried  in  vain  to  piddle,  and,  in  brief, 
Pish'd  at  the  pudding,  and  declin'd  the  beef  ;— 
At  length,  their  homely  dinnerfinish'd  quite, 
Thus  to  the  vicar  spoke  the  priest  polite : 

"  How  can  my  brother  in  this  paltry  town 
Live  undistinguish'd,  to  the  world  unknown  ? 
And  not  exalt  your  towering  genius  higher, 
Than  here  to  herd  with  country  clown — orsquire; 
Stunn'd  with  the  discord  pf  hoarse  cawing  rooks, 
The  roar  of  winds,  the  dissonance  of  brooks, 
Which  discontented  through  the  valley  stray, 
Plaintive  and  murmuring  at  their  long  delay. 
Come,  come  with  me,  nor  longer  here  abide ; 
You've  friends  in  town,  and  I  will  be  your  guide : 
Soon  great  preferment  to  your  share  will  fall, 
A  good  fat  living,  or  perhaps — a  stall." 
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These  weighty  reasons  eway'd  the  vicai'smind — 
To  town  he  hied,  but  left  his  wife  behind : — 
Next  levee-day  he  waited  on  his  grace, 
With  hundreds  more,  who  bow'd  to  get  a  place ; 
Shov'd  in  the  crowd,  he  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Lords  who  to  Baal  bent  the  supple  knee, 
And  doctors  sage  he  could  not  but  admire, 
Who  stoop'd  profoundly  low — to  rise  the  higher. 
So  much  of  ermine,  lace,  beaus,  bishops,  young 

and  old, 

'Twas  like  a  cloud  of  sable  edg'd  with  gold : 
By  turns  his  grace  the  servile  train  addrest, 
Pleas'd  with  a  smile,  or  in  a  whisper  blest. 
Sick  of  the  scene,  the  vicar  sought  the  door, 
Determin'd  never  to  see  London  more ; 
But,  as  his  friend  had  pleas'd  the  hour  to  fix, 
First  went  to  dinner  to  my  lord's  at  six ; — 
He  knock'd — was  usher'd  to  the  room  of  state, 
(My  lord  abroad)  and  dinner  serv'd  in  plate  ; 
Which,  though  it  seem'd  but  common  soup  and 
Was  really  callipee  and  callipash,  [hash, 

(The  relics  of  the  gaudy  day  before) 
What  Indians  eat,  and  Englishmen  adore ; 
With  bright  champaign  the  courtier  crown'd  the 

feast, 

Sooth'd  his  own  pride,  and  gratified  his  guest 
All  thisconspir'd  our  Stoic  to  controul, 
And  warpt  the  steady  purpose  of  his  soul — 
When  lo  !  the  cry  of  fire  creates  amaze — 
"  The  next  house,  Lady  Riot's,  in  a  blaze"-i- 
Aghast  the  vicar  stood,  in  wild  affright, 
Then  briefly  thus  addres'd  the  priest  polite  : 
"  Adieu,  rriy  friend — your  state  I  envy  not— 
Beef,  liberty,  and  safety  be  my  lot". 


HORACE,    EPIST.    V.    BOOK  I.  IMI 
TATED. 

TO   JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,   ESQ. 

IP  you  dear  sir,  will  deign  to  pass  a  day 
In  the  fair  vale  of  Orpington  and  Cray, 
And  live  for  once  as  humble  vicars  do ; 
On  Thursday  let  me  see  you  here  by  two. 
Expect  no  niceties  my  plates  to  foul, 
But  Bansted  mutton,  and  a  barn-door  fowl, 
My  friends  with  generous  liquors  I  regale, 
Good  port,  old  hock,  or,  if  they  like  it,  ale; 
But  if  of  richer  wine  you  chuse  a  quart, 
Why  bring,  and  drink  it  here — with  all  my  heart. 
Plain  is  my  furniture,  as  is  my  treat, 
For  'tis  my  best  ambition,  to  be  neat. 
Leave  then  all  sordid  views,  and  hopes  of  gain, 
To  mortals  miserable,  mad,  or  vain ; 
Put  the  last  polish  to  th'  historic  page, 
And  cease  awhile  to  moralize  the  age. 
By  your  sweet  converse  cheer'd,  the  live-long  day 
Will  pass  unnotic'd  like  the  stream,  away. 
Why  should  kind  Providence  abundance  give, 
If  we,  like  niggards,  can't  afford  to  live? 
The  wretched  miser,  poor  'midst  heaps  of  pelf, 
To  cram  bis  heir,  most  madly  starves  himself — 
So  will  not  I — give  me  good  wine  and  ease, 
And  let  all  misers  call  me  fool  that  please. 
What  cannot  wine  ? — it  opens  all  the  soul ; 
Faint  hope  grows  brilliant  o'er  the  sparkling  bowl : 
Wine's  generous  spirit  makes  the  coward  brave, 
dives  ease  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  slave : 


Bemus'd  in  wine  the  bard  his  duns  forgets, 
And  drinks  serene  oblivion  to  his  debts : 
Wine  drives  all  cares,  and  anguish  from  the  heart, 
Aud  dubs  us  connoisseurs  of   every  art: 
Whom  does  not  wine  witb  eloquence  inspire  ? 
The  bousey  beggar  struts  into  a  squire. 

This  yen  well  know to  me  belongs  to  mind, 

That  neatness  with  frugality  be  join'd  ; 
That  no  intruding  blab,  with  itching  ears, 
Darken  my  doors,  who  tells  whate'er  he  hears  ; 
Two  D — s,  each  a  poet,  with  me  dine, 
Your  friends,  and  decent  C — n,  a  divine: 
There's  room  for  more- — so  to  complete  the  band,. 
Your  wife  will  bring  fair  Innocence  '  in  hand. 
Should  Cave  want  copy,  let  the  teaser  wait, 
While  you  steal  secret  through  the  garden  "-ate. 

A  PASSAGE  FROM  PETRONIUSt 

TRANSLATED. 

FALLEN  are  thy  locks !  for  woeful  winter  hoar 
Has  stolen  thy  bloom,  and  beauty  is  no  more  ! 
Thy  temples   mourn  their  shady  honours  shorn 
Parch'd  like  the  fallow  destitute  of  corn. 
Fallacious  gods  !  whose  blessings  thus  betray  • 
What  first  ye  give  us,  first  ye  take  away. 
Thou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair, 
As  bright  as  Phrebus,  or  as  Cynthia  fair, 
Now  view'st,  alas  !  thy  forehead  smooth  and  plain 
As  the  round  fungu«,  daughter  of  the  rain  : 
Smooth  as  the  surface  of  well  polish'd  brass, 
And  fly'stwith  fear  each  laughter-loving  lass  : 
Death  hastes  amain — thy  wretched  fate  deplore— 
Fallen  are  thy  locks,  and  beauty  is  no  more. 

AGAINST  LIFE. 

FROM   THE   GREEK    OF   POSIDIPPUS. 

W  HAT  tranquil  road,  unvex'dby  strife, 
Can  mortals  chuse  through  human  life  ? 
Attend  the  courts,  attend  the  bar — 
There  discord  reigns,  and  endless  jar* 
At  home  the  weary  wretches  find 
Severe  disquietude  of  mind ; 
To  till  the  fields,  gives  toil  and'pain  j 
Eternal  terrours  sweep  the  main : 
If  rich,  we  fear  to  lose  our  store, 
Need  and  distress  await  the  poor : 
Sad  cares  the  bands  of  hymen  give  ; 
Friendless,  forlorn,  th'  unmarried  live : 
Are  children  born  ?  we  anxious  groan  j 
Childless,  our  lack  of  heirs  we  moan  : 
Wild,  giddy  schemes  our  youth  engage  j 
Weakness  and  wants  depress  old  age. 
Would  fatethen  with  my  wish  comply, 
I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die. 


FOR  LIFE 

FROM  THE   CREEK   OP   METRODORUS. 

MANKIND  may  rove,  unvex'd  by  strife, 
Through  every  road  of  human  life. 
Fair  wisdom  regulates  the  bar, 
Aud  peace  concludes  the  wordy  war  : 


ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  PEACE. 
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At  home  auspicious  mortals  find 
Serene  tranquillity  of  mind  ; 
All-beauteous  nature  decks  the  plain, 
And  merchants  plough  for  gold  the  main  ; 
Kespect  arises  from  our  store, 
Security  from  being  poor: 
More  joys  the  bands  of  Hymen  give  ; 
Th'  unmarried  with  more  freedom  live: 
If  parents,  our  blest  lot  we  own  ; 
Childless,  we  have  no  cause  to  moan  : 
Firm  vigour  crowns  our  youthful  stage, 
And  venerable  hairs  old-age. 
Since  all  is  good,  then  who  would  cry, 
"  I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die  ?'' 


ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extends, 
And  white- rob'd   Innocence  from    Heaven  de 
scends.  POPE. 


ADIEU  the  horrours  of  destructive  war, 
And  mad  Bellona  in  her  iron  car! 
But  welcome  to  our  smiling  fields  again, 
Sweet  Peace  !  attended  with  thy  jocund  train, 
Truth,  Virtue,  Freedom,   that  can  never  cloy, 
And  all  the  pleasing  family  of  Joy.          [plan'd, 
Those  schemes  pursued,    which  Pitt  so  wisely 
Conquest  has  shower'd  her  blessings  on  the  land ; 
And  Britain's  sons  more  laurels  have  obtaiu'd, 
Than  all  her  Henries,  or  her  Edwards  gain'd : 
George  saw  with  joy  the  peaceful  period  given, 
And  bow'd  obedient  to  the  will  of  Heaven: 
Awful  he  fose  to  bid  dissention  cease, 
And  all  the  warring  world  was  calm'd  to  peace; 
"  Thus  did  the  roaring  waves  their  rage  compose. 
When  the  great  father  of  the  floods  arose." 
Then  came  Astrea  mild,  our  isle  to  bless, 
Fair  queen  of  virtue,  and  of  happiness ! 
Then  came  our  troops  in  fighting  fields  renown'd, 
And  mark'd  with  many  an  honourable  wound. 
The  tender  fair  one,  long  by  fears  opprest, 
Now  feels  soft  raptures  rising  in  her  breast, 
The  blooming  hero  of  her  heart  to  view, 
And  hear  him  bid  the  dangerous  camp  adieu. 
The  widow'd  bride,  that  long  on  grief  had  fed, 
And  bath'd  with  weeping  the  deserted  bed, 
Glad  that  the  tumults  of  the  war  are  o'er, 
That  terrour,  rage,  and  rapine  are  no  more, 
Greets  her  rough  lord,  secure  from  hostile  harms, 
And  hopes  an  age  of  pleasure  in  his  arms : 
While  he,  with  pompous  eloquence,  recites 
Dire  scenes  of  castles,   storm'd  and  desperate 

fights ; 

Or  tells  how  Wolfe  the  free-born  Britons  led, 
How  Granby  conquer'd  and  the  household  fled  j 
She,  to  the  pleasing  dreadful  tale  intent, 
Now  smiles,  now  trembles,  for  the.great  event. 
O  curst  Ambition,  foe  to  human  good, 
Pregnant  with  woe,  and  prodigal  of  blood ! 
Thou  fruitful  source,  whence  streams  of  sorrow 
What  devastations  to  thy  guilt  we  owe  !       [flow, 
Where-e'er  thy  fury  riots,  all  around 
Confusion,  havoc,  and  dread  deaths  abound : 
Where  Ceres  flourish'd,  and  gay  Flora  smil'd, 
Behold  a  barren,  solitary  wild ' 
To  stately  cedars  thorns  and  briars  succeed, 
And  in  the  garden  spread*  UM  noxious  weed; 


\Vhere  cattle  pastured  late,  the  purple  plain, 
Sad  scene  of  horrour  !  teems  with  heroes  slain ; 
Where  the  proud  palace  rear'd  its  haughty  head, 
Deep  in   the   dust,   see !    crumbling-  columns 

spread  ; 

See  gallant  Britons  in  the  field  expire, 
Towns  tuni'd  to  ashes,  fanes  involv'd  in  fire  ! 
These  deeds  the  guilt  of  rash  Ambition  tell, 
And  bloody  Discord,  furious  fiend  of  Hell ! 
Ye  baneful  sisters,  with  your  frantic  crew, 
Hence  speed  your  flight,  and  take  your  last  adieu, 
Eternal  wars  in  barbarous  worlds  to  wage  ; 
I  here  vent  your  inextinguishable  rage. 
But  come,  fair  Peace,  and  be  the  nation's  bride, 
And  let  thy  sister  Plenty  grace  thy  side, 
O  come  !  and  with  thy  placid  presence  cheer 
Our  drooping  hearts,  and  stay  for  ever  here. 
Now  be  the  shrill,  strife-stirring  trumpet  mute; 
Now  let  us  listen  to  the  softer  lute: 
The  shepherd  now  his  numerous  flocks  shall  feed, 
Where  war  relentless  doom'd  the  brave  to  bleed  ; 
On  ruin'd  ramparts  shall  the  hawthorn  flower, 
And  mantling  ivy  dasp  the  nodding  tower, 
Unusual  harvests  wave,  along  the  dale, 
And  the  bent  sickle  o'er  the  sword  prevail. 
No  more  shall,  states  with  rival  rage  contend, 
But  arts  their  empire  o'er  the  world  extend; 
Ingenious  arts,  that  humanize  the  mind, 
And  give  the  brightest  polish  to  mankind  ! 
Then  shall  our  chiefs  in  breathing  marble  stand. 
And  life  seem  starting  from  the  sculptor's  hand  ; 
Then  lovely  nymphs  in  living  picture  rise, 
The  fairest  faces,  and  the  brightest  eyes : 
Tueie  polishfd  Lane  l  no  loss  of  beauty  fears ; 
Her  charms,  still  mellowing  with  revolving  years, 
Shall,  ev'n  on  canvas,  youthful  hearts  engage, 
And  warm  the  cold  indifference  of  age: 
Then  the  firm  arch  shall  stem  the  roaring  tide, 
And  join  those  countries  which  the  streams  di« 
Then  villas  rise  of  true  palladian  proof,     [vide  ; 
Arrl  the  proud  palace  rear  its  ample  roof; 
Then  statelier  temples  to  the  skies  ascend, 
Where  lui.v'd  with  nobles  mighty  kings  may  bend, 
Vlieie  poverty  may  send  her  sighs  to  Heaven, 
\nd  guilt  return,  repent,  and  be  forgiven. 
Such  are  the  fruits  which  sacred  peace  imparts,    - 
Sweet  nurse  of  liberty  and  learned  arts ! 
These  she  restores — O  !  that  she  could  restore 
Life  to  those  Britons  who  now  breathe  no  more, 
Who  in  th'  embattled  field  undaunted  stood, 
\nd  greatly  perish'd  in  their  country's  good  ; 
Or  who,  by  rage  of  angry  tempests  tost, 
[n  whirlpools  of  the  whelming  main  were  lost. 
Ye  honour'd  shades  of  chiefs  untimely  slain  ! 
Whose  bones  lie  scatter'd  on  some  foreign  plain; 
That  now  perchance  by  lonely  hind  are  seen 
In  glittering  armour  gliding  o'er  the  green  ; 
Ye  !  that  beneath  the  cold  cerulean  wave 
Have  made  the  watery  element  your  grate, 
Whose  wandering  spirits  haunt  the  winding  shore, 
Or  ride  on  whirlwinds  while  the  billows  roar, 
With  kind  protection  still  our  isle  defend, 
(If  souls  unbodied  can  protection  lend) 
Still  o'er  the  king  your  shadowy  pinions  spread. 
And  in  the  day  of  danger  shield  his  head  ; 


1  TJie  hon.  Mrs.  Lane,  daughter  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  chancellor  Henley,  and  wife  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Lane. 
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Your  bright  examples  shall  our  pattern  be, 
To  make  us  valiaut,  and  to  keep  us  free. 

Dec.  1762. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  VICAR 

CARRYING   HIS   WIFE    BEHIND   HIM,   TO  VISIT   HfS 

PARISHIONERS.       BY    MR.   ,     OF    BRAZEN 

NOSE   COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

JN  southern  climes  there  lies  a  village, 

Where  oft  the  vicar,  fond  to  pillage, 

Sallies  with  gun  aloft  on  shoulder, 

(Orlando's  self  could  ne'er  look  bolder) 

With  which,  well  ramm'd  with  proper  cartridge, 

He  knocks  down  apples,  or  a  partridge ; 

And  whilst  o'er  all  his  neighbours'  ground, 

Striding,  he  throws  his  eyes  around, 

Surveying,  with  a  look  most  blithe, 

The  growing  riches  of  his  tithe,    . 

Minds  not  the  game  for  which  he's  beating; 

But,  to  prevent  his  flock  from  cheating, 

Looks  in  each  yard  with  jealous  eye, 

With  care  examines  every  stye, 

Numbers  the  cows,  observes  their  udders, 

And  at  the  dread  of  losing  shudders. 

"  His  composition's  low  ;  the  butter 

From  so  much  milk" — he  can  but  mutter. 

He  counts  the  poultry,  large  and  fine, 

"  Forty  and  five,  then  four  are  mine." 

But  when  the  vernal  season  came, 

And  took  him  from  pursuit  of  game, 

A  sudden  thought  of  his  condition 

Jnduc'd  him  to  an  expedition  ; 

An  expedition  of  great  moment, 

Which  sing  I  must,  let  what  will  come  on  't. 

Scratching  his  head  one  day  in  strong  sort, 

Then  turning  short  upon  his  consort, 

«'  My  joy,"  quoth  he,  "  now  things  are  deark-h, 

To  make  some  visits  in  the  parish 

I  think  can  never  be  amiss ; 

As  for  my  reason,  it  is  this : 

Some  farms,  you  know,  lie  very  distant, 

At  which  1  seldom  am  a  vist'ant ; 

And,  now  the  shooting  season's  over, 

Cannot  so  readily  discover 

If  any  sharp  or  filching  wight 

Should  cheat  us  of  our  lawful  right; 

Nor  have  we  any  means  to  hear  how 

Fonn  they  expect  a  sow  to  farrow. 

Besides,  my  dearest,  should  they  cheat  us, 

We  shall  get  something  when  they  treat  us; 

And  save  at  home  the  spit  and  pot ; 

A  penny  sav'd  's  a  penny  got." 

While  thus,  with  all  his  oratory,     . 
He  labouv'd  through  the  pleasing  story ; 
Ma'am  by  his  side  was. all  attention, 
Delighted  with  his  goocftnvcutiun  ; 
Admir'd,  and  prais'd,  then  sr  al'd  his  bliss 
With  joyous  mati  imonial  kiss. 
And  soon  the  loving  pair  agretd 
By  this  same  system  to  proceed ; 
Arid  through  the  parish,  with  their  how  d'ye, 
Go  to  each  gaffer  and  each  goody. 

'Twas  then  resolv'd,  that  first  of  all 
They  pay-  a  visit  at  E — t  hall ; 
And  William  's  ortler'd,   to  save  trouble, 
To  get  a  steed  that  carries  double. 


A  neighbour's  palfry,  small  and  pretty, 
Is  borrow 'd  for  the  use  of  Kitty. 
All  things  provided,  out  they  stalk; 
Poor  Dobbin  wishes  them  at  York  ; 
Then  mount  and  sally  in  great  state, 
William  before,  behind  them  Kate  ; 
When  thus  he  entertains  his  spouse 
With  observations  on  each  house, 
Each  field  and  orchard,  as  they  ride, 
Looking  and  pointing  on  each  side; 
Remarking  whence  his  profits  rise, 
And  where  he  gets  the  best  supplies. 
"  That  house  is  manag'd  ill,  my  dear, 
It  scarce  affords  a  pig  a  year: 
This  orchard  "sgood,  but,  were  it  wider, 
'T'would  yield  a  hogshead  of  good  cider." 
With  joy  he  shows  where  turnips  grew, 
And  tells  what  profits  thence  accrue ; 
But  looks  with  envy  on  each  stubble, 
That  nothing  pays  for  vicar's  trouble. 
Pleas'd,  she  admires  the  lambkins  play, 
And  loves  them — when  she  's  told  they  pay. 

Suppose  them  now  arriv'd  ;  my  dame 
Runs  out,  inquiring  how  they  came  ; 
Welcomes  them  in,  and  after  all  her 
Forms  are  gone  through,   she  shews  her  parlour. 
"  Pray,  madam,  take  a  dram ;   the  weather^ 
Is  cold  and  damp,  and  1  have  either 
Good  rum  or  brandy,  plain  or  cherry  ; 
A  glass  will  make  you  warm  and  merry." 
Next  on  the  board  the  tea-things  rattle, 
And  introduce  a  world  of  prattle. 
'  Your  china's  pretty,  I  declare  ; 
Tis  pity  'tis  such  brittle  ware."— 
'  Your  tea  is  to  your  mind,  I  hope'' — 
'  Exceeding  good" — "  Pray  one  more  cup." 
'  Your  toast  is  very  nice ;    I've  eat 
Till  I'm  asham'd." — "  Another  bit : 
The  butter,  ma'am,  is  fresh  and  sweet, 
Although  I  say  't,  that  should  not  say  't." 

After  removing  all  the  clutter 
Of  china,  tea,  and  toast  and  butter, 
Pipes  and  tobacco  come,  and  beer 
Preserved  through  many  a  rolling  year  ; 
And  currant-wine,  and  punch,  fit  liquor 
To  elevate  the  heart  of  vicar. 
At  loo  the  ladies  take  a  game, 
AJ1  but  my  notable  old  dame; 
She  has  no  time  to  seat  her  crupper, 
She  's  so  intent  on  getting  supper. 
At  length  it  comes,  a  spare-no,  large 
Enough  to  cover  a  small  bavge; 
Or  for  (the  simile  to  drag  on) 
A  tilt  for  any  carrier's  waggon  : 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  chicken, 
But  twelve  months  old,  for  lady's  picking: 
A  link  of  sausages,  that  seem 
A  boom  design'd  for  some  strong  stream. 
"  Your  chicks  are  very  fine," — "  You  flatter; 
[  wish  they  were  a  little  fatter. 
But  I  have  two  shut  up,  design'd 
For  you  ma'am." — "You're  extremely  kind."— 
"  -And  soon  (my  sow  is  very  big) 
I  hope  to  send  you  a  fat  pig." 
(The  vicar  inward  smil'd,  to  see 
His  scheme  succeed  so  happily.) 
And  last  an  apple-pye  appear'd, 
[n  earthen  bowl,  with  custar'd  smear'd. 
The  cloth  remov'd,  the  cbearful  glass 
i  egins  to  circulate  apace: 


THE  VICAR'S  REPLY.. .TO  DR.  REDMAN. 
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The  landlord,  waxing  brisk  and  mellow, 

Becomes  a  hearty  jovial  fellow  ; 

And  now  with  liquor  grown  full  ripe, 

"  Parson,  you  shall  take  t'  other  pipe." — 

"  We  must  not  stay;   'tis  late,  Sir." — "  No' 

"  Well,  one  half  pipe,  and  then  wo  go." 

The  pipe  and  liquor  out,  they  start, 

And  homeward  speed,  with  joyful  heart. 

He  triumphs  in  his  good  success; 

And  she  -ipplauds  his  nice  finesse. 


THE  riCAR'S  REPLY. 

BY  FRANCIS  FAWKES,  M.  A. 

RHYMES  !  bless  me !  doggrel,  I  suppose, 

Penn'd  by  some  son  of  Brazen  Nose  ; 

gome  starveling-  bard,  or  curate  thin, 

Whose  bones  have  elbow'd  out  his  skin; 

And  jogg'd  him  to  provoke  his  Muse 

An  honest  vicar  to  abuse, 

Because  he  looks  a  little  sleek, 

With  belly  fair,  and  rosy  cheek, 

Which  never  but  in  men  abound 

Of  easy  mimls,  and  bodies  sound. 

This  vicar  lives  so  blithe  and  happy, 

With  daily  roast-meat,  and  ale  nappy  ; 

With  dogs  to  hunt,  and  steeds  to  ride, 

And  wife  that  ambles  at  his  side  ; 

Who  loves  no  hurries,  routs,  nor  din, 

But  gently  chucks  her  husband's  chin. 

These  blessings,  altogether  met, 

Have  put  lean  curate  in  a  pet, 

As  meagre  wine  is  apt  to  fret. 

And  so  this-bard  ecclesiastic 

Onedaypresum'd  in  Hudibrastic, 

One  day  in  Lent,  un-eating  time, 

To  prick  his  genius  into  rhyme ; 

The  wind  fresh  blowing  from  the  soutfy 

And  Indian  vapours  from  his  mouth : 

For  smoking  aids  this  dry  divine ; 

Puff  follows  puff,  and  line  succeeds  on  line. 

His  lines  by  puffs  he  's  wont  to  measure  ; 

He  rhymes  for  drink,  and  puffs  for  pleasure. 

And  as  he  labours  for  a  joke, 

Out  comes  a  puff,  that  ends  in  smoke. 

Lo !  swelling  into  thought  he  sits  ; 

Wrapt  in  the  rage  of  rhyming  fits ; 

Fits  which  are  seldom  known  to  faiJ, 

When  full  blown  up  with  Ixrttled  ale. 

But  puffy  cider  's  better  still, 

It  always  works  his  doggrel  mill ; 


Hy  which,  'tis  plain  to  all  mankind, 
(lis  mill  for  verses  goes  by  wind. 
Eucourag'd  thus  with  bouncing  liquor, 
He  poin's  his  wit  against  the  vicar; 
Then  grows  satiric  on  his  wife, 
The  very  meekest  thing  in  lite; 
And  next  on  cunning-looking  Kitty, 
And  calls  her  palfry,  not  her, — pretty. 
But  why,  sad  poet,  should  you  fall 
On  the  good  woman  of  E — t  Hall  ? 
Because  you  did  not  taste  her  supper, 
You  hit  her  hard  upon  her  crupper. 
Next  time  that  1  and  spouse  ride  double, 
To  save  your  Muse,  and  you  too,  trouble  j 
And  keep  my  horse  from  being  hit 
With  any  of  your  waggish  wit ; 
I'll  take  you  in  my  hand  along, 
And  thus  prevent  some  id'e  song  ; 
Cram  you  with  custard  till  you  choke  : 
And  fill  with  punch,  and  not  with  smoke. 
Mean  while,  to  prove  my  honest  heart, 
Step  down  direct,  and  take  a  quart. 


710  DR.  REDMAN, 

WHO    SENT   THE    AUTHOR    A    HARE,     AND    PROMISED 
TO    SUP  WITH  HIM.       BY    THE  REV.    DR.    COWPER1. 

Qui  leporem  mittis  contingis  cuncta  lepore  ; 

Condiat  O-leporem,  te  veniente,  lepos ! 
Digna  etenim,  Redmanne,  Jove  est  lepidissima 
ccena, 

Qua?  sic  tola  tua  est  et  lepus  atque  lepos. 


IMITATED  BY  MR.  FAWKES. 

A  HARE  you  in  season  presented  to  us,      [puss : 
And  with  fine   Attic  salt  you    will  season   your 
'Tis  a  jovial  treat — worthy  Jove,    I  declare, 
For  the  sauce  and  the  supper  will  suil  to  a 
hair. 

1  John,  eldest  son  of  judge  Cowper,  rector  of 
Berkhamsted.  Herts,  patentee  for  making  out 
commissions  of  bankruptcy,  one  of  K.  George 
the  Second's  chaplains,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Durham. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  EDWARD  LOVIBOND, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


J.  HE  life  of  Mr.  Lovibond  appears  to  have  afforded  no  subject  for  biography.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  have  declined  the  opportunity  which  the  publication  of  his 
•works  afforded  them  to  say  something  of  the  author.  All  they  have  been  pleased 
to  communicate  is,  that  "  he  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  in  Middlesex,  where  he  lived 
greatly  beloved  by  those  who  best  knew  him.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar,  of 
rery  amiable  manners,  and  of  universal  benevolence,  of  which  all  his  writings  hear 
strong  testimony.  The  little  pieces  which  compose  this  volume  were  chiefly  writ 
ten  on  such  incidents  as  occasionally  arose  in  those  societies  of  intimate  acquain 
tance  which  he  most  frequented.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1775,  his 
poems  being  dispersed  in  the  hands  of  different  friends,  to  whom  they  had  been 
given  by  himself,  many  people  expressed  to  his  only  brother,  Anthony  Lovibond 
Collins,  esq.  a  wish  to  have  them  collected  together,  and  preserved..  This  gen 
tleman,  equally  zealous  for  the  reputation  of  a  brother  he  affectionately  loved, 
hath  put  into  the  editor's  hands  those  pieces  he  hath  selected  for  that  purpose." 

Of  a  man  of  so  many  virtues,  and  so  greatly  beloved,  the  public  might  reason 
ably  have  expected  a  more  detailed  account.  His  father,  I  am  told,  was  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  died  in  the  year  1737,  leaving  him  probably  that 
fortune  on  which  he  was  enabled  to  pass  his  days  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  rural  life,  lie  died  September  27,  1775,  at  his  house  at  Hampton, 
but  the  register  of  that  parish  is  silent  on  his  interment.  1  have  been  informed, 
also,  that  he  was  married,  and  not  very  happily. 

When  the  World  was  began  by  Edward  Moore,  and  his  many  noble  and  learned 
contributors)  Mr.  Lovibond  furnished  five  papers ;  Nos.  93  and  94  contain  some 
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just  remarks  on  the  danger  of  extremes,  and  the  impediments  to  conversation. 
Jn  Nos.  132  and  134  he  opposes  the  common  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject 
of  Providence  with  considerable  force  of  argument,  and  concludes  with  some  iron 
ical  remarks  not  ill  applied.  In  No.  82  he  first  published  the  Tears  of  Old  May 
Day,  the  most  favourite  of  all  his  poems.  The  thoughts  are  peculiarly  ingenious 
and  happy,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  exceeded  by  his  Mulberry 
Tree,  in  which  the  distinguishing  features  of  Johnson's  and  Garrick's  characters 
are  admirably  hit  off,  the  frivolous  enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  the  solid  and  steady 
veneration  of  the  other  for  our  immortal  bard,  are  depicted  with  exquisite  hu 
mour.  Julia's  printed  letter  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  author.  There 
arc  some  bursts  of  genuine  passion,  and  some  tenderness  displayed  occasionally, 
but  it  wants  simplicity.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  Pope's  Eloisa,  and  must 
suffer  in  proportion  as  it  reminds  us  of  that  inimitable  effort.  His  lines  on  Rural 
Sports,  are  both  poetical  and  moral,  and  contain  some  interesting  pictures  sweetly 
persuasive  to  a  humane  treatment  of  the  brute  creation. 

His  love  verses,  some  of  which  are  demi-platonic,  are  tender  and  sprightly.  The 
Miss  Ji. —  P —  was  Miss  Kitty  Phillips,  a  relation  of  a  family  now  ennobled  by  the 
title  of  Milford. 

The  tule  of  the  Hitchin  Convent,  the  lines  To  a  young  Lady  a  very  good  Actress, 
the  Verses  to  Mr.  Wooddeson,and  those  on  converting  that  gentleman's  house  into 
a  poor-house,  are  all  distinguished  by  original  turns  of  thought.  His  pieces  were 
generally  circulated  in  private,  as  he  had  not  the  common  ambition  of  an  author, 
and  was  contented  to  please  those  whom  he  intended  to  please :  yet  he  never  at 
tempted  any  subject  which  he  did  not  illustrate  by  novelty  of  manner,  and  upon 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  successful  of  that  class  who  are 
rather  amateurs,  than  professional  poets. 


POEMS 


OF 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD 
LOFLBOND,  ESQ. 


AH  !  what  avails — that  once  the  Muses  crown'd 
Thy  bead  with  laurels,  and  thy  temples  bound  ! 
That  in  that  polish'd  mind  bright  genius  shone, 
That  letter'd  science  mark'd  it  for  her  own! 
Cold  is  that  breast,  that  breath'd  celestial  fire ! 
Mute  is  that  tongue,  and  mute  that   tuneful 
O  could  my  Muse  but  emulate  thy  lays,  [lyre  ! 
Immortal  numbers  should  record  thy  praise, 
Redeem  thy  virtues  from  oblivion's  sleep, 
And  o'er  thy  urn  bid  distant  ages  weep  ! — 
Yet  though  no  laureat  flowers  bestrew  thy  hearse, 
Nor  pompous  sounds  exalts  the  glowing  verse, 
Sublimer  truth  inspires  this  humbler  strain, 
Bids  love  lament,  and  friendship  here  complain  • 
Bids  o'er  thy  tomb  the  Muse  her  sorrows  shed, 
And  weep  her  genius,  number'd  with  the  dead  ! — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

As  the  first  poem  in  this  collection  was  thirty- 
one  years  ago  introduced  to  the  public  in  a 
paper  of  The  World,  and  written  OB  a  very 
remarkable  event  in  our  history,  viz.  the  re 
forming  our  style  or  calendar  to  the  general 
usage  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  the  paper  expla 
natory  of  the  subject  being  also  written  by  Mr. 
lovibond,  it  was  judged  proper  to  let  it  still 
precede  it  in  this  collection. 


THE  WORLD. 
NUMBER  LXXXII. 

July  25th,  1754. 
TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

IT  is  a  received  opinion  amongst  politicians,  that 
th«  spirit  of  iberty  can  never  be  tpo  active  under 


a  constitution  like  ours.  But  though  no  lover 
of  his  country  would  desire  to  weaken  this  prin 
ciple,  which  has  more  than  once  preserved  tlte 
nation,  yet  he  may  lament  the  unfortunate  ap- 
jlication  of  it,  when  perverted  to  countenance 
party  violence,  and  opposition  to  the  most  inno 
cent  measures  of  the  legislature.  The  clamour 
against  the  alteration  of  the  style  seemed  to  be 
one  of  these  instances.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  our  religion 
and  government  were  immediately  apprehended 
from  it.  This  opinion  gathered  strength  in  its 
course,  and  received  a  tincture  from  the  remains 
of  superstition  still  prevailing  in  the  counties 
most  remote  from  town.  I  knew  several  worthy 
gentfemen  in  the  west,  who  lived  many  months 
under  the  daily  apprehension  of  some  dreadful 
visitation  from  pestilence  or  famine.  The  vulgar 
were  almost  every  where  persuaded  that  Nature 
gave  evident  tokens  of  her  disapproving  these 
innovations.  1  do  not  indeed  recollect  that  any 
blazing  stars  were  seen  to  appear  upon  this  oc 
casion  ;  or  that  armies  were  observed  to  be  en« 
countering  in  the  skies :  people  probably  con 
cluding  that  the  great  men  who  pretend  to  con- 
troul  the  Sun  in  his  course,  would  assume  equal 
authority  over  the  inferior  constellations,  and 
not  suffer  any  aerial  militia  to  assemble  them 
selves  in  opposition  to  ministerial  proceedings. 

The  objection  to  this  regulation,  as  favouring 
a  custom  established  among  papists,  was  not 
heard  indeed  with  the  same  regard  as  formerly, 
when  it  actually  prevented  the  legislature  from 
passing  a  bill  of  the  same  nature :  yet  many  a 
president  of  a  corporation  club  very  eloquently 
harangued  upon  it,  as  introductory  tothe  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  making  no  doubt  that 
fires  would  be  kindled  again  in  Smithfield  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  year.  This  popular  cla 
mour  has  at  last  h;  ppily  subsided,  and  shared 
the  general  fate  of  ihose  opinions  which  derive 
their  support  from  imagination,  not  reason. 


LOVIBOND'S  POEMS. 


In  the  present  happy  disposition  of  the  nation 
the  author  of  the  following  verses  may  venture 
to  introduce  the  complaints  of  an  ideal  person 
age,  without  seeming  to  strengthen  the  faction 
of  real  parties;  without  forfeiting:  his  reputation 
as  a  good  citizen;  or  bringing- a  scandal  on  the 
political  character  of  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  by  making 
him  the  publisher  of  a  libel  against  the  state. 
This  ideal  personage  is  no  other  than  Old  May 
day,  the  only  apparent  sufferer  from  the  present 
regulation.  Her  situation  is  indeed  a  little  mor 
tifying,  as  every  elderly  lady  will  readily  allow  ; 
since  the  train  of  her  admirers  is  withdrawn  from 
her  at  once,  and  their  adoration  transferred  to  a 
rival,  younger  than  herself  by  at  least  eleven 
days. 

I  am,  sir, 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  L. 


THE  TEARS  OF  OLD  MAY-DAY. 

J-IED  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  hours 
And  vernal  airs,  uprose  the  gentle  May ; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flow'rs 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  Heav'n's  ambrosial  dews  were 
bright, 

And  am'rous  Zephyrs  flutter'd  on  her  breast  : 
With  ev'ry  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light 

The  colours  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  grac'd  her  smiling  form, 
A  golden  key,  and  golden  wand  she  bore ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm, 
And  that  unlocks  the  summer's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  conscious  majesty  she  came. 

The  grateful  honours  of  mankind  to  taste  j 
To  gather  fairest  wreaths  of  future  fame 

And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her   glories 
past. 

Vain  hope  !  no  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  vot'ries,  and  at  early  dawn. 

Sacred  to  May  and  Love's  mysterious  rite, 
Brush  the  light  dew-drops  '  from  the  spangled 
lawn. 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  *  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine; 

Nor  fresh  blown  garlands  village   maids  provide, 
A  purer  ofTring  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

No  more  the  May-pole's  verdant  height  around 
To  valour's  games  th*    ambitious  youth  ad 
vance  ;  ' 

No  merry  bells  and  tabers'  sprightlier  sound 
Wake  the  loud  carol,  and  the  sportive  dance 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droop'd  her  head, 
Faiiston  hercheekstheblushing  ci  imson  dy'd — 

"  O  !  chaste  victorious  triumphs,  v*  hither  fled  ? 
My  maiden  honours,  whither  gone?  "she  cry 'd. 

"  Ah  !  once  to  fame  and  bright  dominion  born, 
The  earth  and  smiling  ocean  saw  me  rise, 

With  time  coeval  and  the  star  of  morn, 
The  first,  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

1  A'luding  to  the  country  custom  of  gathering 
May-dew. 
*  The  plate  garlands  of  London. 


"Then,  when  at  Heav'n's  prolific  mandate  sprung- 
The  radiant  beam  of  new  created  day, 

Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 
Hail'd  the  glad  dawn,   and  angel's  call'd  me 

' 


"  Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the  sound, 
And  hills,    and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  vallies 

The  Sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round,  [rung  ; 
And  shouting  planets  in  their  courses  sung. 

"  For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year  ;  [wiles  ; 

Saw  Youth,  and  Joy,   and    Love's  enchanting 
Saw  the  mild  Graces  in  my  train  appear, 

And  infant  Beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

"  No  Winter  frown'd.  In  sweet  embrace  ally'd, 
Three  sister  Seasons  danc'd  th'  eternal  green  ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gently  vy'd 

With  Autumn's  blush,  and  Summer's  lofty 
mien. 

"  Too   soon,  when  man  prophan'd  the  blessings 
giv'n, 

And  vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age, 
With  bright  Astrea  to  my  native  Heav'n 

I  fled,  and  flying  saw  the  Deluge  rage  : 

"Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beams, 
While  sounding  billows  from  the  mountains 

roll'd, 

With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams, 
My  nectar'd  streams,  that  flow'd  on  sands  of 
gold. 

"  Then  vanish'd  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove, 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  watry  plain: 

Then,  fam'd  for  arts  and  laws  deriv'd  from  Jove, 
My  Atalantis  3  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

"  No  longer  bloom'd  primeval  Eden's  bow'rs, 
Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  th'  Hesperian 
steep  : 

With  all  theirfountains,  fragrant  fruitsand  flow'rs, 
Torn  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 

"  No  more  to  dwell  in  sylvan  scenes  I  deign'd 
Yet  oft'  descending  to  the  languid  Earth, 

With   quickning  pow'rs  the    fainting  mass  sus 

tain  'd, 
And  wak'd  her  slumb'ring  atoms  into  birth. 

"  And  ev'ry  echo  caught  my  raptur'd  name, 
And  ev'ry  virgin  breath'd  her  am'rous  vows, 

And  precious  wreaths  of  rich  immortal  fame, 
ShowVd  by  the    Muses,  crown'd  my  lofty 
brows. 

"But  chief  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe's  pride, 
My  Albion's  favoured  realms,  1  rose  ador'd  ; 

And  pour'd  my  wealth,  to  other  climes  deny'd, 
From  Amalthea's  horn  with  plenty  stor'd. 

'•  Ah  me  !  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 
My  ravish'd  honours,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances  and  victorious  games, 
To  her  my  garlands  and  triumphal  song. 

'«  O  say  what  yet  nntasted  bounties  flow, 
What  purer  joys  await  her  gentle  reign  ? 

Do  lillies  fairer,  vrlets  sweeter  blow? 
And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain  >— 

»  See  Flato. 
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**  Do  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ? 

Does  ev'ning  fan  her  with  serener  gales  ? 
Do  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies, 

Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ? 
"  Ah '  no :  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 

Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day  j 
And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night, 

Through  clouds  embattled   faintly  wins  her 
way. 

"  Pale,  immature,  the  blighted  verdure  springs, 
Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swelling  flow'r; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 
When  Silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Nor  wonder,  man,  that  Nature's  bashful  face, 
And  op'ning  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear  : 

Is  she  not  sprung  of  April's  wayward  race, 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripen'd  year  ? 

"  With  sbow'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 
With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treach'rous 
peace ; 

With  blushes,  harb'ring  in  their  thin  disguise, 
The  blast  that  riots  on  the  Spring's  encrease. 

"  Is  this  the  fair  invested  with  my  spoil 

By  Europe's  laws,  and  senates'   stern  com 
mands  ? 

Ungen'rous  Europe,   let  me  fly  the  soil, 
And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  land : 

"  Again  revive  on  Asia's  drooping  shore, 

My  Daphne's  groves,  or  Lycia's  ancient  plain ; 

Again  to  Afric's  sultry  sands  restore 

Euibow'ring    shades,    and  Lybian   Ammon's 
fane : 

"  Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast, 
There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife; 

Brood  o'er  the  region  of  eternal  frost, 
And  swell  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  life. 

"Then  Britain" — here  she  ceas'd.  Indignant  grief, 
And  parting  pangs  her  fauli'ring  tongue  sup- 
prest : 

Veil'd  in  an  amber  cloud,  she  sought  relief, 
And  tears,  and  silent  anguish  told  the  rest. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  REV.  MR.  WOODDESON,  OF  KINGSTON 
UPON  THAMES,  AND  THE  LADIES  OF  HIS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

O  THOU  who  sit'st  in  academic  schools, 
Less  teaching  than  inspiring  ancient  art, ' 

Thy  own  example  nobler  than  your  rules, 
Thy  blameless  life  best  lesson  for  the  heart. 

And  ye,  who  dwell  in  peaceful  groves  around, 
Whose  voice,  whose  verse  enchants,  harmoni 
ous  maids! 

\Vho  mix  the  lyre  with  harps  of  Cambrian  sound; 
A  mournful  Muse,  ah !  shelter  in  your  shades! 

Nor  you  she  rivals  nor  such  magic  strain 
As  rescu'd  Eloisefrom  oblivion's  sleep  : 

Enough,  if  one,  the  meekest  of  your  train, 
Poor  Julia!  cries, — and  turns  aside  to  weep ! — 


JULIA  'S  PRINTED  LETTER 


TO  LORD 


— AND  dar'st  thou  then,  insulting  lord,  demand 
A  friendly  answer  from  this  trembling  hand? 
Perish  the  thought !  shall  this  unguarded  pea     j 
Still  trust  its  frailties  with  the  frauds  of  men. 
To  one,  and  one  alone,  again  impart 
The  soft  effusions  of  a  melting  heart  I— 
No  more  thy  lips  rny  tender  page  shall  stain, 
And  print  false  kisses,  dream't  sincere  in  vain  ; 
No  more  thy  eyes  with  sweet  surprise  pursue, 
Love's  secret  mysteries  there  unveil'd  to  you. 
Demand'st  thou  still  an  answer  ? — let  it  be 
An  answer  worthy  vengeance,  worthy  me  !— 
Hear  it  in  public  characters  relate 
An  ill  starr' d  passion,  and  capricious  fate ! 
Yes,  public  let  it  stand ; — to  warn  the  maid 
From  her  that  fell,  less  vanquish'd,  than  betray'd: 
Guiltless,  yet  doom'd  with  guilty  pangs  to  groan. 
And  expiate  other's  treasons,  not  her  own : 
A  race  of  shame  in  honour's  paths  to  run, 
Still  virtue's  follower,  yet  by  vice  undone ; 
Such  free  complaint  to  injur'd  love  belongs. 
Yes,  tyrant,  read,  and  know  me  by  my  wrongs  ; 
Know  thy  own  treacheries,  bar'd  to  general  view, 
Yes,  traitor,  read,  and  reading  tremble  too ! 

What  vice  would  perpetrate  and    fraud  dis- 
I  come  to  blaze  it  to  a  nation's  eyes;      [guise, 
I  come — ah !  wretch,  thy  swelling  rage  controul. 
"  Was  he  not  once  the  idol  of  thy  soul  ?  — 
True, — by  his  guilt  thy  tortur'd  bosom  bleeds, 
Yet  spare  his  blushes,  for  'tis  love  that  pleads  '.— 
Respecting  him,  respect  thy  infant  flame, 
Proclaim  the  treason,  hide  the  traitor's  name  ! — 
Enough  to  honour,  and  revenge  be  given. 
This  truth  reserve  for  conscience  and  for  Hea 
ven!" 

Talk'stthou,ingrate,of  friendship's  holy  powers? 
What  binds  the  tiger  and  the  lamb  be  ours  ! 
This  cold,  this  fro/en  bosom,  can'st  thou  dream 
Senseless  to  love,  will  soften  to  esteem  ? 
What  means  thy  proffer'd  friendship  ? — but  to 
prove  [love — 

Thou  wilt  not  hate  her,  whom  thou  can'st  not 
Remember  thee ! — repeat  that  sound  again  !— 
My  heart  applauding  echoes  to  the  strain  ; 
Yes,  till  this  heart  forgets  to  beat,  and  grieve,    • 
Live  there  thy  image — but  detested  live  ! — 
Still  swell  my  rage— uncheck'd  by  time,  or  fate, 
Nor  waken  memory  but  to  kindle  hate  ! — 

Enter  thy  treacherous  bosom,  enter  deep, 
Hear  conscience  call,  while  flatt'ring  passions 

sleep  !— 

Impartial  search,  and  tell  thy  boasted  claim 
To  love's  indulgence  and  to  viri  uous  fame  ! 
Where  harbour   Honour,    Justice,    Faith,   and 
Truth,  [my  youth  : 

Bright  forms,  whose  dazzling  semblance  caught 
How  could  I  doubt  what  fairest  seem'd  and  best 
Should  build  its  mansion  in  a  noble  breast  ? 
How  doubt  such  generous  virtues  lodg'd  in  thine 
That  felt  them  glowing,  tender  maid,  in  mine  ? 
Boast  not  of  trophies  from  my  fall  achiev'd, 
Boast  not,  deceiver,  in  this  soul  deceiv'd; 
Easy  the  traitor  wines  an  open  heart, 
Artless  itself,  and  unsuspecting  art :    ' 
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Not  by  superiour  wiles,  successful  proves, 
But  fond  credulitv  in  her  that  loves. — 

Blush,    shameless  grandeur,    blush  ! — shall 

Britain's  peer, 

Daring  all  crimes,  not  dare  to  be  sincere  ?— • 
His  fraud  in  Virtue's  fairest  likeness  paint, 
And  hide  his  nobleness  in  base  constraint. 
What  charms  were  mine  to  tempt  thy  guilty 

fires !  [sires  ! 

What  wealth,    what    honours   from    illustrious 
Can  Virtue's  simple  spoils  adorn  thy  race  ? 
Shall  annals  mark  a  village- maid's  disgrace? 
Ev'n  the  sa<f  secret,  to  thyself  confin'd, 
Sleeps,  nor  thou  dar'st  divulge  it  to  mankind : 
When  bursting  tears  my  inward  anguish  speak, 
When  paleness  spreads  my  sometimes  flushing 

cheek, 

When  my  frame  trembles  with  convulsive  strife, 
And  spirits  flutter  on  (he  verge  of  life, 
When  to  my  heart  the  ebbing  pulse  is  driv'n, 
And  eyes  throw  faint  accusing  beams  to  Heav'n, 
Still  from  the  world  those  swelling  sighs  sup- 

prest, 

Those  sorrows  streaming  in  one  faithful  breast ; 
Explain  to  her,  from  others  hide  my  care, 
Thought  nature's  weakness,  and  not  love's  de 
spair, 

The  sprightly  youth  in  gloomy  languor  pine, 
My  portion  misery,  yet  not  triumph  thine — 
Ah !  whence  derives  thy  sex  its  barbarous  powers 
To  spoil  the  sweetness  of  our  virgin  hours  ? 
Why  leave  me  not,  where  first  I  met  your  eye, 
A  simple  flower  to  bloom  in  shades,  and  die  ? — 
Where  sprightly  mom  on  downy  pinions  rose, 
And  evening  lull'd  me  to  a  deep  repose  ? 
Sharing  pure  joys,  at  least  divine  content, 
The  choicest  treasure  for  mere  mortals  meant. 
Ah  !  wherefore  poisoning  moments  sweet  as  these, 
Essay  on  me  thy  fatal  arts  to  please  ? 
Destin'd,  if  prosperous,  for  sublimer  charms, 
To  court  proud  wealth,  and  greatness  to  thy 

arms! 

How  many  a  brighter,  many  a  fairer  dame, 
Fond  of  her  prize  had  fann'd  thy  fickle  flame  ? 
With  livelier  moments  sooth'd  thy  vacant  mind  ? 
Easy  possess'd  thee,  easy  too  resign'd — 
Chang'd  but  her  object,  passion's  willing  slave, 
Nor  felt  a  wound  to  fester  to  the  grave — 
Oh  !  had  I,  conscious  of  thy  fierce  desires, 
But  half  consenting,  shar'd  contagious  fires, 
But  half  reluctant,  beard  thy  vows  explain'd, 
This  vanquish'd  heart  had  suffer'd,   not  com- 

plain'd— 

But  ah,  vith  tears  and  crouded  sighs  to  sue 
False  passion's  dress  in  colours  meant  for  true; 
.Artful  assume  confusion's  sweet  disguise, 
Meet  ray  coy  virtues  with  dejected  eyes, 
Steal  their  sweet  language  that  no  words  impart, 
A  ;d  give  me  back  an  image  of  my  heart, 
Tins,  this  was  treachery,  fated  best  to  share 
Hate  from  my  bosom,  and  from  thine  despair- 
Yet  unrelenting  gtill  the  tyrant  cries, 
Heedless  of  pity's  voice  and  beauty's  sighs, 
"  That  pious  frauds  the  wisest,  best,  approve, 
'And  Heaven  but  smiles  at  perjuries  in  love."— 
No — 'tis  the  villian's  plea,  bis  poor  pretence, 
To  seize  a  trembling  prey,   that  wants  defence, 

No — 'tis  the  base  sensation  cowards  feel  ; 
Th*  wretch  that  trembles  at  the  brave  man's 

steel, 


Fierce  and  undaunted  to  a  sex  appears     [tears  j 
That  breathes  its   vengeance   but  in   sighs  and 
That  helpless  sex,  by  Nature's  voice  addrest 
To  lean  its  weakness  on  your  firmer  breast, 
Protection  pleads  in  vain — th'  ungenerous  slave 
Insults  the  virtue  he  was  born  to  save. — 

What !  shall  the  lightest  promise  lips  can  feign 
Bind  man  to  man  in  honour's  sacred  chain  ? 
And  oaths  to  us  not  sanctify  th'  accord, 
Not  Heav'n  attested,  and  Heav'n's  awful  Ix>rd  ? 
Why  various  laws  for  beings  form'd  the  same  ? 
Equal  from  one  indulgent  hand  we  came, 
For  mutual  bliss  that  each  assign'd  its  place, 
With  manly  vigour  temp'ring  female  grace. 
Depriv'd  our  gentler  intercourse,  explain 
Your  solitary  pleasures  sullen  reign ; 
What  tender  joys  sit  brooding  o'er  your  store, 
How  sweet  ambition  slumbers  gorg'd  with  gore ! 
'Tis  our's  th'  unsocial  passions  to  control, 
Pour  the  glad  balm  that  heals  the  wounded  soul; 
From  wealth,    from  power's   delusive,  restless 

dreams 

To  lure  your  fancy  to  diviner  themes. — 
Confess  at  length  your  fancied  rights  you  draw 
From  force  superior,  and  not  Nature's  law, 
Yet  know,  by  us  those  boasted  arms  prevail, 
By  native  gentleness,  not  man  we  fail ; 
With  brave  revenge  a  tyrant's  blood  to  spill 
Possessing  all  the  power — we  want  the  will. 

Still  if  you  glory  in  the  lion's  force, 
Come,  nobly  emulate  that  lion's  course ! 
From  guarded  herds  he  vindicates  his  prey, 
Not  lurks  in  fraudful  thickets  from  the  day; 
While  man,    with  snares  to  cheat,    with  wiles 

perplex, 

Weakens  already  weak  too  soft  a  sex ; 
In  law's,  in  custom's,  fashion's  fetters  binds, 
Relaxes  all  the  nerves  that  brace  our  minds, 
Then,  lordly  savage,  rends  the  captive  heart 
First  gain'd  by  treachery,  then  tam'd  by  art — 

Are  these  reflections  then  that  love  inspires  ? 
Is  bitter  grief  the  fruit  of  fair  desires  ? 
From  whose  example  could  I  dream  to  find 
A  claim  to  curse,  perhaps  to  wrong  mankind  ? 
Ah !  long  I  strove  to  burst  th'  enchanting  tie, 
And  form'd  resolves,  that  ev'n  in  forming  die ; 
Too  long  1  linger'don  the  shipwreck'd  coast, 
And  ey'd  the  ocean  where  my  wealth  was  lost ! 
In  silence  wept,  scarce  venturing  to  complain, 
Still  to  my  heart  dissembled  half  my  pain — 
Ascrib'd  my  sufferings  to  its  fears,  not  you ; 
Beheld  you  treacherous,  and  then  wish'd  you 

true; 

Sooth'd  by  those  wishes,  by  myself  deceir'd, 
I  fondly  hop'd,  and  what  I  hop'd  believ'd.— 
Cruel !  to  whom  ?  ah !  whither  should  I  flee. 
Friends,  fortune,  fame,  deserted  all  for  thee  ! 
On  whom  but  you  my  fainting  breast  repose  J^ 
With  whom  but  you  deposit  all  its  woes  ? 
To  whom  but  you  explain  its  stifled  groan  ? 
And  live  for  whom,  but  love  and  you  alone  ? 
What  hand  to  probe  my  bleeding  heart  be  found? 
What  hand  to  heal  ? — but  his   that  gave  the 
wound? — 

O dreadful  chaos  of  the  ruin'd  mind! 
Lost  to  itself,  to  virtue,  humankind1       [wide, 
From  Earth,   from  Heaven,   a  meteor  flaming 
Link'd  to  no  system,  to  no  world  allied  ; 
A  blank  of  Nature,  vanish'd  every  thought 
That  Nature,  reason,  that  experience  taught, 
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fast,  present,  future  trace,  alike  destroy'd, 
Where  love  alone  can  fill  the  mighty  void : 
That  love  on  unreturning  pinions  flown 
We  grasp  a  shade,  the  noble  substance  gone — • 
From  one  ador'd  and  once  adoring,  dream 
Of  friendship's  tenderness — ev'n  cold  esteem 
(Humble  our  vows)  rejected  with  disdain, 
Ask  a  last  conference,    but  a  parting  strain, 
More  suppliant  still,  the  wretched  suit  advance, 
PJead  for  a  look,  a  momentary  glance, 
A  letter,    token — on  destruction's  brink 
We  catch  the  feeble  plank  of  hope,  and  sink. — 
In  those  dread  moments,  when  the  hov'ring 

flame 

Scarce  languish'd  into  life,  again  you  came, 
Pursued  again  a  too  successful  theme. 
And  dry'd  my  eyes,  with  your's  again  to  stream ; 
When  treach'rous  tears  your  venial  faults  con 
fess 'd, 

And  half  dissembled,  half  excus'd  the  rest, 
To  kindred  griefs  taught  pity  from  my  own, 
Sighs  I  return'd,  and  echoed  groan  for  groan ; 
Your  self  reproaches  stifling  mine,  approv'd, 
And  much  I  credited,  for  much  I  lov'd. 
Not  long  the  soul  this  doubtful  dream  pro 
longs, 

If  prompt  to  pardon,  nor  forget  its  wrongs, 
It  scorns  the  traitor,   and  with  conscious  pride 
Scorns  a  base  self,  deserting  to  his  side; 
Great  by  misfortune,  greater  by  despair, 
Its  Heaven  once  lost,  rejects  an  humbler  care ; 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  languid  joys  disdains, 
And  flies  a  paision  but  perceiv'd  from  pains  ; 
Too  just  the  rights  another  claims  to  steal, 
Too  good  its  feelings  to  wish  virtue  feel, 
Perhaps  too  tender  or  too  fierce,  my  soul 
Disclaiming  half  the  heart,  demands  the  whole. — 

I  blame  thee  not,  that,  fickle  as  thy  race, 
New  loves  invite  thee,  and  the  old  eiface  j 
That  cold,  insensible,  thy  sbul  appears 
To  virtue's  smiles,  to  virtue's  very  tears; 
But  ah !  an  heart  whose  tenderness  you  knew, 
That  offer'd  Heaven,  but  second  vows  to  you, 
In  fond  presumption  that  securely  play'd, 
Securely  slumber'd  in  your  friendly  shade, 
Whose  every  weakness,  every  sigh  to  share, 
The  .powers  that  haunt  the  perjur'd,  heard  you 

swear; 

Was  this  an  heart  you  wantonly  resjgn'd 
Victim  to  scorn,  to  ruin,  and  mankind  ? 
Was  this  an  heart  ? — O  shame  of  honour,  truth, 
Of  blushing  candour,  and  ingenuous  youth  ! 
What  means  thy  pity  ?   what  can  it  restore  ? 
The  grave,  that  yawns  till  general  doom's  no 

more, 

As  soon  shall  quicken,  as  my  torments  cease, 
Rock'd  on  the  lap  of  innocence  and  peace, 
As  smiles  and  joy  this  pensive  brow  invade, 
And  smooth  the  traces  by  affliction  made  : 
Flames,  once  extinguish'd,  virtue's  lamp  divine. 
And  visits  honour,  a  deserted  shrine  ? 
No,  wretch,  too  long  on  passion's  ocean  tost, 
Not  Heaven  itself  restores  the  good  you  lost  j 
The  form  exists  not  that  thy  fancy  dream'dj 
A  fiend  pursues  thee  that  an  angel  seem'd ; 
Impassive  to  the  touch  of  reason's  ray 
His  fairy  phantom  melts  in  clouds  away ; 
Yet  take  my  pardon  in  my  last  farewell, 
The  wounds  you  ga.ve,  ah  cruel  I  never  feel ! 

VOtr    XTJ. 


Fated  like  me  to  court  and  curse  thy  fate, 
To  blend  in  dreadful  union  love  and  hate ; 
Chiding  the  present  moment's  slumb'ring  haste, 
To  dread  the  future,  and  deplore  the  past; 
Like  me  condemn  th'  effect,  the  cause  approvej 
Renounce  the  lover,  and  retain  the  love. 
Yes,  Love  !  ev'n  now  in  this  ill-fated  hour, 
An  exile  from  thy  joys,    I  feel  thy  power. 
The  Sun  to  me  his  noontide  blaze  that  shrouds 
In  browner  horrours  than  when  veil'd  in  clouds, 
The  Moon,  faint  light  that  melancholy  throws, ' 
The  streams  that  murmur,  yet  not  court  repose, 
The  breezes  sickening  with  my  mind's  disease. 
And  vallies  laughing  to  all  eyes  but  these, 
Proclaim  thy  absence,  Love,  whose  beam  alone 
Lighted  my  morn  with  glories  not  its  own. 
O  thou  of  generous  passions  purest,  best ! 
Soon  as  thy  flame  shot  rapture  to  my  breast, 
Each  pulse  expanding,  trembled  with  delight, 
And  aching  vision  drank  thy  lovely  light, 
A  new  creation  brightened  to  my  view, 
Nurs'd  in  thy  smiles  the  social  passions  grew, 
New   strung,    the  thrilling  nerves  harmonious 
And  beat  sweet  unison  to  others'  woes,         [rose , 
Slumb'ring  no  more  a  Lethe's  lazy  flood, 
In  generous  currents  swell'd  the  sprightly  Wood, 
No  longer  now  to  partial  streams  confin'd, 
Spread  like  an  ocean,  and  embrac'd  mankind, 
No  more  concentering  in  itself  the  blaze 
The  soul  diffus'd  benevolence's  rays, 
Kindled  on  Earth,  pursued  th'  etherial  road, 
In  hallow'd  flames  ascended  to  its  God.— 

Yes,Love,  thy  star  of  generous  influence  cheers 
Our  gloomy  dwelling  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
What  ?  if  a  tyrant's  blasting  hand  destroys 
Thy  swelling  blossoms  of  expected  joys, 
Converts  to  poison  what  for  life  was  given, 
Thy  manna  dropping  from  its  native  Heaven, 
Still  love  victorious  triumphs,  still  confest 
The  noblest  transport  that  can  warm  the  breast; 
Yes,  traitor,  yes,  my  heart  to  nature  true, 
Adores  the  passion  and  detests  but  you. 


ON  REBUILDING  CQMEE-NEVILLEt 

NEAR.  KINGSTON,  SURREY,  ONCE  THE  SEAT  OF  TUB 
FAMOUS  KINO-MAKING  EARL  OF  WARWICK,  AND 
LATE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  FAMILY  Of 
HARVEY. 

YE  modem  domes  that  rise  elate 

O'er  yonder  prostrate  walls, 
[n  vain  your  hope  to  match  the  state 

Of  Neville's  ancient  halls. 

Dread  mansion!  on  thy  Gothic  tower 

Were  regal  standards  rais'd; 
The  rose  of  York,  white  virgin  flower, 

Or  red  Lancaster's  blaz'd. 

Warwick,  high  chief,  whose  awful  word 

Or  shook,  or  fix'd  the  throne, 
Spread  here  his  hospitable  board, 

Or  warr'd  in  tilts  alone. 

When  Combe  her  garter'd  knights  beheld 

On  barbed  steeds  advance, 
Where  ladies  crown'd  the  tented  field, 

And  love  inspir'd  the  lance* 
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Historic  heralds  here  array'd 

Fair  acts  in  gorgeous  style, 
But  heroes  toils  were  best  repay'd 

By  bashful  beauty's  smile. — 

So  flourish'd  Combe,  and  flourish'd  long 
With  lords  of  bounteous  soul ; 

Her  walls  still  echoed  to  the  song, 
And  mirth  still  drain'd  her  bowl. 

And  still  her  courts  with  footsteps  meek 

The  falinting  traveller  prest, 
Still  misery  flush'd  her  faded  cheek 

At  Harvey's  genial  feast. — 

Lov'd  seat,  how  oft,  in  childish  ease, 

Along  thy  woods  I  stray'd, 
Now  vent'rous  climb'd  embow'ring  trees, 

Now  sported  in  their  shade. 

Along  thy  hills  the  chase  I  led 
With  echoing  hounds  and  horns, 

And  left  for  thee  my  downy  bed, 
Unplanted  yet  with  thorns. 

Now,  languid  with  the  noontide  beams,  • 
Explor' J  thy  precious  springs  * 

That  proudly  flow 2,  like  Susa's  streams, 
To  temper  cups  for  kings. 

"But  soon,  inspir'd  with  nobler  powers, 

I  sought  thy  awful  grove ; 
There  frequent  sooth'd  my  evening  hours, 

That  best  deceiver,  love. 

Each  smiling  joy  was  there,  that  springs 

In  life's  delicious  prime; 
There  young  ambition  plum'd  his  wings, 

And  mock'd  the  flight  of  time. — • 

There  patriot  passions  fir'd  my  breast 
With  freedom's  glowing  themes, 

And  virtue's  image  rose  confest 
In  bright  Platonic  dreams. — 

Ah  rr:e!    my  dreams  of  harmless  youth 

No  more  thy  walks  invade, 
The  charm  is  broke  by  sober  truth, 

Thy  fairy  visions  fade. — 

No  more  tinstain'd  with  fear  or  guilt  *     ' 
Such  hours  of  rapture  smile, 

Each  airy  fabric  fancy  built 
Is  \amsh'd  as  thy  pile!—- 
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ON  LADY  POMFRET'S 

PRESENTING  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  WITH 
HER  COLLECTION  OF  STATUES. 

WELCOME  again  the  reign  of  ancient  arts ! 
Welcome  fair  modern  days  from  Gothic  night, 
Though  late,  emerging,  sun  of  science  hail ! 
Whose   glorious  rays    enlightened  Greece  an 
Rome, 


'  Hampton-Court  palace  is  supplied  with  wa 
ter  from  the  springs  on  Combe  Hills. 

2  "  There  Susa  by  Choapes'  amber  stream 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings." 
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llustrious  nations  !  Their' s  was  empire's  seat, 
Their's  virtue,  freedom,  each  enchanting  grace; 
Sculpture  with  them  to  bright  perfection  rose, 
;culpture,  whose  bold  Promethean  hand  inform'd 
The  stubborn  mass  with  life — in  fretted  gold 
Or  yielding  marble,  to  the  raptur'd  eye 
Display'd  the  shining  conclave  of  the  skies, 
And  chiefs  and  sages  gave  the  passions  form, 
And  virtue  shape  corporeal :  taught  by  her 
'Ihe  obedient  brass  dissolv'd  ; 
In  love's  soft  fires  thy  winning  chatms  she  stole, 
Thou  mild  retreating  Medicean  fair. 
She  mark'd  the  flowing  Dryads  lighter  step, 
The  panting  bosom,  garments  flowing  loose, 
And  wanton  tresses  waving  to  the  wind. — 
Again  fay  Pomfret's  generous  care,  these  stores 
Of  ancient  fame  revisit  learning's  seats, 
Their  old  abode.     O  reverence  learning's  seats, 
Ye  beauteous  arts !     for    know,    by  learning's 

smiles 

Ye  grew  immortal — Know,  however  fair 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  fairer  Poetry, 
Your  eldest  sister,  from  the  Aonian  mount, 
Imagination's  fruitful  realm,   supply'd 
The  rich  material  of  your  lovely  soil. 
Her  fairy  forms,  poetic  fancy  first 
eopled  the  hills,  and  vales,  and  fabled  grove* 
Vith  shapes  celestial,  and  by  fountain  side 
aw  fauns  with  wanton  satyrs  lead  the  dance 
>Vith  meek-ey'd    nai'ads;     saw  your   Cyprian 
.scending  from  the  ocean's  wave;  [qugen 

'oetic  fancy  in  Maonian  song 
'ictur'd  immortal  Jove,  ere  Phidias'  hands 
Sublime  with  all  his  thunders  form'd  the  god. 
Jere  then  uniting  with  your  kindred  art, 
Majestic  Grecian  sculpture  deign  to  dwell, 
rlere  shadss  of  Academe  again  invite, 
Athenian  philosophic  shades,   and  here 
Ye  Koman  forms,  a  nobler  Tjber  flows. 

Come,  Pomfret,  come,  of  rich  munificence 
Partake  the  fame,  though  candid  blushes  rise, 
And  modest  virtues  shun  the  blaze  of  day. 
Pomfret,  not  all  thy  honours,  splendid  train, 
Not  the  bright  coronet  that  binds  thy  brow, 
Not' all  thy  lovely  offspring,  radiant  queens 
On  beauty's  ihrone,  shall  consecrate  thy  praise 
Like  science,  boasting  in  thy  genial  beam 
Increasing  stores :  in  these  embowering  shades 
Stands  the  fair  tablet  of  eternal  fame ; 
There  memory's  adamantine  pen  records 
Her  sons  ;  but  each  illustrious  female's  name 
In  golden  characters  engrav'd,  defies 
Envy  and  Timr,  superior  to  their  rage. — 
Pomfret  shall  live,  the  generous  Pomfret  join'd 
With  Caroline,  and  martial  Edward's  queen, 
And  great  Eliza,  regal  names,  like  thee 
Smiling  ou  arts  and  learning's  sons  they  reign'd.— » 
And  see  where  Westmorland  adorns  the  train 
Of  learning's  princely  patrons !  Lo,  1  see 
A  new  pantheon  rise  as  that  of  old 
Famous,  nor  founded  by  ignobler  hands; 
Though  thine,    Agrippa,    sway'd  the  helm   of 
I  see  enshrin'd  majestic  awful  forms,      [Rome  ! 
Chiefs,  legislators,  patriots,  beauties,  gods. 
Not  him  by  superstitious  fears  ador'd 
With  barbarous  sacrifice  and  frantic  zeal, 
Yet  not  uncelebrated  nor  unsung,  for  oft 
Thou,  slumb' ring  Cupid,  with  inverted  torch 
Betokening  mildest  fires,  shall  hear  the  sighs 
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Of  virtuous,     love-sick  youths.    You  too  shall 

reign, 

Celestial  Venus,  though  with  chaster  rites, 
Add  rest  with  vows  from  purer  votaries  heard. 


ON  RURAL  SPORTS. 

THE  Sun  wakes  jocund — all  of  life,  who  breathe 
In  air,  or  earth,  and  lawn,  and  thicket  rove, 

Who  swim  the  surface,  or  the  deep  beneath, 
Swell  the  full  chorus  of  delight  and  love. 

But  what  are  ye,  who  cheer  the  bay  of  hounds' 
Whose  levell'd  thunder  frightens  Morn's  repose' 

Who  drag  the  net,  whose  hook  insidious  wounds 
A -writhiug  reptile,  type  of  mightier  woes? 

I  see  ye  come,  and  havock  loose  the  reins, 
A  general  groan  the  general  anguish  speaks, 

The  stately  stag  falls  butcheijd  on  the  plains, 
The  dew  of  death  hangs  clammy  on  his  cheeks. 

Ah  !  see  the  pheasant  fluttering  in  the  brake, 
Green,  azure,  gold,  but  undistinguish'd  gore  ! 

Yet  spare  the  tenants  of  the  silver  lake  ! 
— I  call  in  vain — they  gasp  upon  the  shore. 

A  yet  ignobler  band  is  guarded  round 

With  dogs  of  war — the   spurning  bull  their 

prize ; 

And  now  he  bellows,  humbled  to  the  ground ; 
•  And  now  they  sprawl  in  bowlings  to  the  skies. 

You  too  must  feel  their  missile  weapon's  power, 
Whose  clarion  charms  the  midnight's   sullen 
air; 

Thou  the  morn's  harbinger,  must  mourn  the  hour 
Vigil  to  fasts,  and  penitence,  and  prayer1. 

Must  fatal  wars  of  human  avarice  wage 

For  milder  conflicts,  love  their  palm  design'd  ? 

Now  sheath'd  in  steel,  must  rival  reason's  rage 
Deal  mutual  death,  and  emulate  mankind  ? 

Are  these  your  sovereign  joys,  creation's  lords  ? 

Is  death  a  banquet  for  a  godlike  soul  ? 
Have  rigid  hearts  no  sympathising  chords 

For  concord,  order,  for  th'  harmonious  whole  ? 

Nor  plead  necessity,  thou  man  of  blood ! 

Heaven  tempers  power  with  mercy — Heaven 

revere  ! 
Yet  slay  the  wolf  for  safety,  lamb  for  food ; 

But  shorten  misery's  pangs,  and  drop  a  tear  ! 

Ah  !  rather  t  urn,  and  breath  this  evening  gale' 
Uninjur'd  and  uninjuring  nature's  peace. 

Come,  draw  best  nectar  from  the  foaming  pail, 
Come,  pen  the  fold,  and  count  the  stock's  in 
crease  I 

See  pasturing  heifers  with  the  bull,  who  wields 
Yet  budding  horns,  and  wounds  alone  the  soil! 

Or  see  the  panting  spaniel  try  the  fields 
'While  bursting  coveys  mock  his  wanton  toil  ! 

Now  feel  the  steed  with  youth's  elastic  force 
Spontaneous  bound,  yet  bear  thy  kind  con 
trol ; 

Nor  mangle  all  his  sinews  in  the  course, 

And  fainting,  staggering, lash  him  to  the  goal ! 

1  Shrove  Tuesday. 


Now  sweetly-  pensive,  bending  o'er  the  stream, 
Mark  the  gay  floating  myriads,  nor  molest 

Their  sports,  their  slumbers,  but  inglorious  dream 
Of  evil  fled  and  all  creation  blest  ? 

Or  else,  beneath  thy  porch,  in  social  joy 
Sit  and  approve  thy  infant's  virtuous  haste, 

Humanity's  sweet  tones  while  all  employ 
To  lure  the  wing'd  domestics  to  repast ! 

There  smiling  see  a  fop  in  swelling  state, 
The  turkey  strut  with  valour's  red  pretence, 

And  duck  row  on  with  waddling  honest  gait, 
And  goose  mistake  solemnity  for  sense ! 

While  one  with  front  erect  in  simple  pride 
Full  firmly  treads,  his  consort  waits  his  call. 

Now  deal  the  copious  barley,  waft  it  wide, 

That  each  may  taste  the  bounty  meant  for  all. 

Yon  bashful  songsters  with  retorted  eye 

Pursue  the  grain,  yet  wheel  contracted  flight, 

While  he,  the  bolder  sparrow,  scorns  to  fly, 
A  son  of  freedom  claiming  nature's  right. 

Liberal  to  him  ;  yet  still  the  wafted  grain, 
Choicest  for  those  of  modest  worth,  dispense, 

And  blessing  Heaven  that  wakes  their  grateful 

strain, 
Let  Heaven's  best  joy  be  thine,  Benevolence. 

While  flocks  soft  bleatings,  echoing  high   and 

clear, 

The  neigh  of  steeds,  responsive  o'er  the  heath, 
Deep  lowings  sweeter  melt  upon  thy  ear 
Than  screams  of  terrour  and  the  groans  of 
death. 

Yet  sounds  of  woe  delight  a  giant  brood : 

Fly  then  mankind,  ye  young,  ye  helpless  old  ! 

For  not  their  fury,  a  consuming  flood, 

Distinguishes  the  shepherd,  drowns  the  fold. 

But  loosen  once  thy  gripe,  avenging  law ! 

Eager  on  man,  a  noble  chase,  they  start ; 
Now  from  a  brother's  side  the  dagger  draw, 

Now  sheath  it  deeper  in  a  virgin's  heart. 

See  as  they  reach  ambition's  purple  fruits 

Their  reeking  hands  in  nation's  carnage  died ! 

No  longer  bathing  in  the  blood  of  brutes, 
They  swim  to  empire  in  a  human  tide. 

But  see  him,  see  the  fiend  that  others  stung, 
With  scorpion  conscience    lash    himself  the 
last! 

See,  festering  in  the  hosom  where  they  sprung, 
The  fury  passions  that  laid  nature  waste  ! 

Behold  the  self-tormentor  drag  his  chains, 
And  weary    Heaven  with  many   a  fruitless 
groan  ! 

By  pining  fasts,  by  voluntary  pains, 

Revenging  nature's  cause,  he  pleads  his  own. 

Yet  prostrate,  suppliant  to  the  throne  above, 
He  calls  down  Heaven  in  thunders  to  pursue 

Heaven's  fancied  foes — O  God  of  peace  and  love, 
The  voice  of  thunder  is  no  voice  from  you ! 

Mistaken  mortal  !  'tis  that  God's  decree 
To  spare  thy  own,  nor  shed  another's  blood : 

Heaven  breathes  benevolence,  to  all,  to  thee ; 
Each  being's  bliss  consummates  general  good. 
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LOV [BOND'S  POEMS. 


ODE  TO  CAPTIVITY. 

•WRITTEN   IN   THE    LAST   WAR. 

O  STERN  Captivity  !  from  Albion's  land 

Far,  far,  avert  the  terrours  of  thy  rod  ! 
O  wave  not  o'er  her  fields  thy  flaming  brand  ! 
O  crush  not  Freedom,  fairest  child  of  God ! — 
Bring  not  from  thy  Gallic  shore 
Thegalling  fetters,  groaning  oar  ! 
Bring  not  hither  Virtue's  bane, 
Thy  sister  Superstition's  train  ! 
O  spare  from  sanguine  rites  the  silver  floods  ! 
Nor  haunt  with  shapes  obscene  our  unpolluted 
woods  !— 

Is  yet  too  weak,  rapacious  power,  thy  throne  ? 

While  the  chain'd  continent  thy  vassal  waits, 

The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  thesounding Rhone, 

Proclaim  thy  triumphs  through  an  hundred 

states. 

See.  Valentia's  smiling  vales 
Courted  for  thee  by  ocean's  gales  ! 
Through  yawning    vaults  '    on    Tagus' 

streams, 

Thine  revenge's  dagger  gleams : 
Thy  fury  bursts  on  Rome's  devoted  head, 
In  vain  the  Scipios  liv'd,  the  Decii,  Cato  bled  ! 
Be  these  thy  bounds — whose  laws  with  monarchs 

reign, 

To  this  fair  isle  how  impotent  thy  hate  ! 
Where  Pitt,  so  righteous  Heaven  and  George 

ordain, 

In  wisdom  guides  the  thunder  of  the  state. 
That  thunder  shook  on  Afric's  shore,2 
The  howling  wild  where  lions  roar; 
In  western  worlds  *  its  awful  powers 
Sunk  astonish'd  Bourbon's  towers; 
That  thunder  sounding  o'er  the  Celtic  main, 
Roll'd  to  Lutetia's  walls  along    the    affrighted 
Seine. 

Daughters  of  Albion !  strew  his  paths  with  flowers, 

0  wake  for  him  the   lute's  harmonious  chord  ! 
His  name  be  echoed  in  your  festal  bowers, 

"VYho  guards  Britannia  from  a  foreign  lord  ! 
Happy  fair,  who  seated  far 
From  haughty  conquerors,  barbarous  war, 
Have  heard  alone  in  tragic  songs 
Of  cities  storm'd  and  virgins'  wrongs, 
There  felt  the  daughters,  parents,  consorts  groan. 
And  wept  historic  woes,  unpractis'd  in  your  own  ! 

Have  you  notheard  how  Sion's  daughters  mourn'd 
Their  prostate  land  ? — bow  Greece  her  victims 

tore 

From  flaming  altars  ? --captive  queens  they  turn'd 
From  Troy  reluctant — on  the  sea -beat  shore 
Their  eyes  to  Heaven  were  roll'd  in  vain, 
Their  eyesT—for  not  the  victor's  chain 
Indulg'd  thy  privilege,  Despair ! 
Their  hands  to  rend  their  flowing  hair ; 
Behind  them  Troy  a  smoking  ruin  lies, 
Before  lie  unknown  seas,  and  black  incumbent 
skies. 

1  The  late  conspiracy  against  the  Portuguese 
fcwernment  was  planned  amid  the  ruins  of  that 
unfortunate  capital. 

•  Senegal.  »  Louisbourg, 


"  Ye  gales*  !"  they  cried,  "  ye  cruel  eastern 

gales ! 

Adverse  to  Troy,  conspiring  with  the  foe, 
That  eager  stretch  the  victor's  swelling  sails, 
To  what  unfriendly  regions  will  ye  Wow  ? 
Shall  we  serve  on  Doric  plains  ? 
Or  where  in  Pithia  Pyrrhus  reigns  ? 
Shall  Echo  catch  our  captive  teles  ? 
Joyless  in  the  sprightly  vales 
Apidanusthy  beauteous  current  laves, 
Say,  shall   we  sit  and  dream  of  Siinois'  fairer 
wavts  ? 

"  Shall  Delos,  sacred  Delos,  hear  our  woes  ? 

Where  when  Latona's  offspring  sprung  to  birth, 
The  palm  spontaneous,  and  the  laurel  rose, 
O  Dian,  Dian,  on  thy  hallowed  earth  ; 
With  Delian  maids,  a  spotless  baud, 
At  virtue's  altar  shall  we  stand 
And  hail  thy  name  with  choral  joy 
Invok'd  in  vain  for  falling  Troy  ? 
Thy  shafts  victorious  shall  our  sougs  proclaim, 
When  not  an  arrow  tied  to  spare  thy  votaries 
shame. 

"To  Athens,  art's  fair  empire,  shall  we  rove  ? 

There  for  some  haughty  mistress  ply  the  loom, 
With  daring  fancy  paint  avenging  Jove, 

His  forked    lightnings  flaming    through  the 

gloom, 

To  blast  the  bold  Titanian  race : 
Or  deaf  to  nature,  must  we  trace 
In  mournful  shades  our  hapless  war  ? 
What  art,  dread  P?llas,  to  thy  car, 
Shall  yoke  th'  immortal  steeds  ?  what  colours  tell 
Hy  thine,  by  Pyrrhus'  lance,  how  lofty  Ilion  fell  ? 

"  Yes,  cruel  gods,  our  bleeding  country  falls, 

Her  chiefs  are  slain — see  brothers,  sires  expire  1 
Ah  see,  exulting  o'er  her  prostrate  walls, 
The  victor's  fur3r,  and  devouring  fire  I 
Asia's  haughty  genius  broke, 
Bows  the  neck  to -Europe's  yoke, 
Chains  are  all  our  portion  now, 
No  festal  wreaths  shall  bind  our  brow, 
Nor  Hymen's  torches  light  the  bridal  day : 
O  Death,and  black  Despair,  behold  your  destin'i 
prey  !" 


IMITATION  FROM  OSSIAN'S  POEMS. 

LATELY    PUBLISHED    BY  THE   TITLE  OF  FISCAL,  &C- 

BROWN  Autumn  nods  upon  the  mountain's  head, 
The  dark  mist  gathers;  howling  winds  assail 

The  blighted  desert ;  on  its  mineral  bed 

Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  sullen  vale. 
On  the  hill's  dejected  scene 
The  blasted  ash  alone  is  seen,     [sleeps  j 
That    marks    the    grave  where  Connal 
Gather'd  into  mould'ring  heaps 
From  the  whirlwind's  giddy  round, 
Its  leaves  bestrew  the  hallowed  ground. 

Across  the  musing  hunter's  lonesome  way 

Flit  melancholy  ghosts,  that  chill  thedawn  of  day. 

*  An  imitation  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  Hecu«. 
ba  of  Euripides. 
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Connal,  thon   slumber'st  there,  the  great,  the 
good  !  [trace  ? 

Thy  long-fam'd   ancestors  what  tongue  can 
Firm,  as  the  oak  on  rocky  heights,  they  stood  j 
Planted  as  firm  on  glory's  ample  base. 
Reoted  in  their  native  clime, 
Brav'd  alike  devouring  time, 
Full  of  honours,  full  of  age, 
That  lofty  oak  the  winter's  rage 
Iteiit  from  the  promontory's  brow, 
And  death  has  laid  the  mighty  low. 
The  mountains  mourn  their  consecrated  tree ; 
His  country  Connal  mourns  : — what  son  shall 
rival  thee  ? 

Here  was  the  din  of  arms,  and  here  o'erthrown 
The  valiant ! — mournful  are  thy  wars,  Fingal ; 
The  caverns  echo'd  to  the  dying  groan, 
The  fatal  fields  beheld  the  victor  fall  ; 
Tall  amidst  the  host,  as  hills 
Above  their  vales  and  subject  rills, 
His  arm,  a  tempest  lowering  high, 
His  sword,  a  beam  of  summers  sky, 
His  eyes,  a  fiery  furnace,  glare, 
His  voice  that  shook  th'  astonish VI  war, 
Was  thunder's  sound  :  he  smote  the  trembling 

foes, 
As  sportive  infant's  staff  the  bearded  thistle  mows. 

Onward  to  meet  this  hero,  like  a  storm, 

A  cloudy  storm,  the  mighty  Dargo  came  ; 
As  mountain  caves,  where  dusky  meteors  form, 
His  hollow  eye-balls  flash'd  a  livid  flame. 
And  now  they  join'd,  and  now  they  wield 
Their  clashing  steel — resounds  the  field  : 
Crimora  heard  the  loud  alarms, 
Rinval's  daughter,  bright  in  arms, 
Her  hands  the  bow  victorious  bear, 
Luxuriant  wav'd  her  auburn  hair; 
Connal,  her  life,  her  love,  in  beauty's  pride, 
She  follow'd  to  the  war,  and  fought  by  Connal's 
side. 

In  wild  despair,  at  Connal's  foe  she  drew 

The  fatal  string,  impatient  flew  the  dart; 
Ah  hapless  maid  ! — with  erring  course  it  flew ; 
The  shaft  stood  trembling  in  her  lover's  heart : 
He  fell — so  falls  by  thunder's  shock 
From  ocean's  cliffs  the  rifted  rock, 
That  falls  and  ploughs  the  groaning  strand 
He  fell  by  love's  unwilling  hand, 
Hapless  maid  !  from  eve  to  day, 
Connal,  my  love ;  the  breathless  clay 
My  love,  she  calls — -now  rolls  her  frantic  eyes — 
— Now  bends  them  sad  to  earth — she  sinks,  she 
faints,  she  dies. — 

Together  rest  in  Earth's  parental  womb, 

Her  fairest  offspring;  mournful  in  the  vale 
I  sit,  while,  issuing  from  the  moss-grown  tomb, 
Youronce-lov'd  voices  seemtoswell  the  gale. — 
Pensive  Memory  wakes  her  powers, 
Oft  recals  your  smiling  hours 
Of  fleeting  life,  that  wont  to  move 
On  downy  wings  of  youth  and  love  } 
The  smiling  hours  no  more  return ; 
— All  is  hush'd — your  silent  urn 
The  mountain  covers  with  its  awful  shade, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  in  pathless  desert 
laid. 


ODE  TO  YOUTH. 


YOUTH,  ah  stay,  prolong  delight, 
Close  thy  pinions  stretch'd  for  flight  I 
Youth,  disdaining  silver  hairs, 
Autumn's  frowns  and  Winter's  cares, 
Dwell'st  thou  but  in  dimple  sleek, 
In  vernal  smiles  and  Summer's  cheek? 
On  Spring's  ambrosial  lap  thy  hands  unfold, 
They  blossom  fresh  with  hope,  and  all  they  toucb 
is  gold. 

Graver  years  come  sailing  by : 
Hark  !  they  call  me  as  they  fly ; 
Quit,  they  cry,  for  nobler  themes, 
Statesman,  quit  thy  boyish  dreams  I 
Tune  to  crowds  thy  pliant  voice, 
Or  flatter  thrones,  the  nobler  choice ! 

Deserting  virtue,  yet  assume  her  state ; 

Thy  smiles,  that  dwell  with  love,  ah  !  wed  them, 
now  to  hate. 

Or  in  victory's  purple  plain 
Triumph  thou  on  hills  of  slain  ! 
While  the  virgin  rends  her  hair. 
Childless  sires  demand  their  heir. 
Timid  orphans  kneel  and  weep : 
Or,  where  the  unsunn'd  treasures  sleep. 

Sit  brooding  o'er  thy  cave  in  grim  repose. 

There  mock  at  human  joys,  there  mock  at  hu- 
man  woes. 

Years  away  !  too  dear  I  prize 
Fancy's  haunts,  her  vales,  her  skies; 
Come,  ye  gales  that  swell  the  flowers, 
Wake  my  soul's  expanding  powers ; 
Come,  by  streams  embow'r'd  in  wood, 
Celestial  forms,  the  fair,  the  good  ! 

With  moral  charms  associate  vernal  joys  ! 

Pure  nature's    pleasures    these — the    rest  are 
fashion's  toys. 

Come,  while  years  reprove  in  vain, 
Youth,  with  me,  and  rapture  reign ! 
Sculpture,  painting,  meet  my  eyes, 
Glowing  still  with  young  surprise  1 
Never  to  the  virgin's  lute 
This  ear  be  deaf,  this  voice  be  mute ! 

Come,  beauty,  cause  of  anguish,  heal  its  smart. 

— Now  temperate  measures  beat,  unaltered   else 
my  heart. 

Still  my  soul,  for  ever  young, 

Speak  thyself  divinely  sprung! 

Wing'd  for  Heaven,  embracing  Earth, 

Link'd  to  all  of  mortal  birth, 

Brute  or  man,  in  social  chain 

Still  link'd  to  all,  who  suffer  pain. 
Pursue  the  eternal  law  ! — one  power  above 
Connects,  pervades  the  whole — that  power  di 
vine  is  love. 


TO  THE  THAMES. 


to  my  grove,  O  Thames  ! 
Lead  along  thy  sultry  streams, 
Summer  fires  the  stagnant  air, 
Come  and  cool  thy  bosom  there  ! 
Trees  shall  shelter,  Zephyrs  play, 
Odours  court  thy  smiling  stay  ; 
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There  the  lily  lifts  her  head, 
Fairest  child  of  Nature's  bed. 

Oh!  Thames,  my  promise  all  was  vain: 
Autumnal  storms,  autumnal  rain 
Have  spoil'd  that  fragrance,  stript  those  shades, 
Hapless  flower !  that  lily  fades. — 
What  ?  if  chance,  sweet  evening  ray, 
Or  western  gale  of  vernal  day, 
Momentary  bloom  renews, 
Heavy  with  unfertile  dews 
It  bends  again,  and  seems  to  cry, 
"  Gale  and  sunshine,  come  not  nigb  ! 
Why  reclaim  from  winter's  power 
This  wither'd  stalk,  no  more  a  flower  !" 
Such  a  flower,  my  youthful  prime, 
ChilPd  by  rigour,  sapp'd  by  time, 
Shrinks  beneath  the  clouded  storm : 
Wha^?  'f  T^iuty's  beaming  form, 
And  Cambrian  virgin's  vocal  air 
Expand  to  smiles  my  brow  of  care  : 
That  beam  withdrawn,  that  melting  sound, 
The  dews  of  death  hang  heavier  round, 
No  more  to  spring,  to  bloom,  to  be, 
I  bow  to  fate  and  Heaven's  decree. 

Come  then,  Cambrian  virgin,  come, 
With  all  thy  music  seek  my  tomb, 
With  all  thy  grace,  thy  modest  state, 
With  all  thy  virtues,  known  too  late ! 
Come,  a  little  moment  spare 
From  pious  rites  and  filial  care  ! 
Give  my  tomb — no  heart-felt  sigh, 
No  tear  convulsing  pity's  eye  ! 
Gifts  oft  too  endearing  name 
For  you  to  grant,  for  me  to  claim  j 
But  bring  the  song — whose  healing  sounds 
Were  balm  to  all  my  festering  wounds. 
Bring  the  lyre — by  music's  power 
My  soul  entranc'd  shall  wait  the  hour, 
The  dread  majestic  hour  of  doom,          [gloom, 
When  through  the    grave,    and   through    the 
Heaven  shall  burst  in  floods  of  day : 
Dazzled  with  so  fierce  a  ray, 
My  aching  eye^  shall  turn  to  view 
Its  milder  beams  reflect  from  you. 


TO  MISS  K- 

G  ENTLE  Kitty,  take  the  lyre 
Thy  magic  hands  alone  inspire! 
But  wake  not  once  such  swelling  chords 
As  rouse  ambition's  stormy  lords, 
Nor  airs  that  jocund  tabors  play 
To  dancing  youth  in  shades  of  May, 
Nor  songs  that  shake  old  Picton's  towers, 
When  feast  and  music  blend  their  powers  ! 
But  notes  of  mildest  accent  call, 
Of  plaintive  touch  and  dying  fall ; 
Notes,  to  which  thy  hand,  thy  tongue, 
Thy  every  tender  power  is  strung. — 
Cambrian  maid,  repeat  that  strain  ! 
Sooth  my  widow'd  bosom's  pain ! 
Its  passions  own  thy  melting  tones; 
Sighs  succeed  to  bursting  groans  -t 
Soft  and  softer  still  they  flow, 
Breathing  more  of  love  than  woej 
Glistening  in  my  eye  appears 
A  tenderer  dew  than  bitter  tears  ; 
Springing  hope  despair  beguiles, 
And  sadness  softens  into  smiles. 


I  quit  thy  lyre— but  still  the  train 
Of  sweet  sensations  warms  my  brain. 

Vhat  ?   though  social  joy  and  love 

'orget  to  haunt  my  sullen  grove : 

'hough  there  my  soul,  a  stagnant  flood, 
Vor  flows  its  own,  or  others  good, 

Zmblem  of  yon  faded  flower, 

riiat,  chill'd  by  frost,  expands  no  more : 

The  dreary  scene  yet  sometimes  closes 

iVhen  sleep  inspires,  on  beds  of  roses, 

uch  dear  delusions,  fairy  charms 
As  fancy  dreams  in  virtue's  arms. 

?"or  see,  a  gracious  form  is  near ! 
She  comes  to  dry  my  falling  tear. 
One  pious  hand  in  pity  spread 
Supports  my  else  unshelter'd  head ; 

The  other  waves  to  chase  away 

fhe  spectres  haunting  all  my  day : 

ihe  calls — above,  below,  around 

weet  fragrance  breathes,  sweet  voices  seund— 
Such  a  balm  to  wounded  minds, 

lentle  Kitty,  slumber  finds ; 
Such  a  change  is  misery's  due — 
— Who  wakes  to  grief  should  dream  of  you. 


TO  MISS  K P 

AH  !  bow  to  music,  bow  my  lays 

To  beauty's  noblest  art! 
To  reach  the  bosom  mine  the  praise, 

But  thine  to  melt  the  heart. 

'Tis  mine  to  close  affliction's  wounds, 
To  brighten  pleasure's  eye : 

But  thine,  by  sweet  dissolving  sounds, 
To  make  it  bliss  to  die. 

My  notes  but  kindle  cold  desire, 
Ah !  what  you  feel  for  me ! 

Diviner  passions  thine  inspire, 
Ah  !  what  I  feel  for  thee  ! 

Associate  then  thy  voice,  thy  touch, 
O  wed  to  mine  thy  powers  ! 

Be  such  at  least,  nor  blush  at  such 
Connubial  union  our's ! 


TO  MISS  K- 

WHY,  Kitty,  with  that  tender  air, 
Those  eyes  to  earth  inclin'd, 

Those  timid  blushes,  why  despair 
Of  empire  o'er  mankind  ? 

Ah!  know,  that  beauty's  surest  arms 

Are  candour,  softness,  ease, 
Your  sweet  distrust  of  pleasing  charms 

Is  half  the  charm  to  please.— 

Respect  your  own  harmonious  art ! 

For  love  securest  wounds, 
Securest  takes  th'  imprison 'd  heart 

Entranc'd  by  magic  sounds ! 

If  flowers  of  fiction's  growth  you  call 
This  wreath  that  truth  bestows  ; 

Survey  around  your  attick  wall 
Each  pencill'd  form '  that  glows. 

1  Drawings  from  antique  statues, 


TO  MISS  K P..... 
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And  ask  the  youths  !  why  heavenly  fair 
Their  tenderest  vows  inspires  ? 

If  Juno's  more  than  regal  air, 
Or  fierce  Minerva's  fires  ? 

'Tis  bashful  Venus  they  prefer 

Retiring  from  the  view, 
And,  what  their  lips  address  to  her, 

Their  bosoms  feel  for  you. 


TO  MISS  K- 

YOUH  bosom's  sweet  treasures  thus  ever  disclose ! 

'For  believe  my  ingenuous  confession. 
The  veil  meant  to  hide  them  but  only  bestows 

A  softness  transcending,  expression. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  cries  Kitty,  "  what  language 
I  hear ' 

Have  I  trespass'd  on  chastity's  laws? 
Is  my  tucker's  clear  muslin  indecently  clear  ? 

Is  it  no  sattin  apron,  but  gauze  ?" 

Ah  no! — not  the  leastswelling  charm  is  descried 
Thro'  the  tucker,  too  bashfully  decent ; 

And  your  apron  hides  all  that  short  aprons  can 

hide, 
From  the  fashion  of  Eve  to  the  present. 

The  veil,  too  transparent  to  hinder  the  sight, 
Is  what  modesty  throws  on  your  mind  : 

That  veil  only  shades,  with  a  tenderer  light, 
All  the  feminine  graces  behind. 


TO  MISS  K- 

Si  un  arbre  avoit  du  sentiment,  il  se  plairoit  a 
voir  celui  qui  le  cultive  se  reposer  sous  son 
ombrage,  respirer  le  parfum  de  ses  fleurs, 
gouter  la  douceur  de  ses  fruits :  Je  su'is  cet 
arbre,  cultive  par  vous,  &  la  Nature  m'  a 
donne  une  ame.  MARMONTEL. 

AMID  thy  native  mountains,  Cambrian  fair, 
Were  some  lone  plant  supported  by  thy  care, 
Sav'd  from  the  blast,  from  winter'schillingpowers, 
In  vernal  suns,  in  vernal  shades  and  showers, 
By  thee  reviving :  did  the  favoured  tree 
Exist,  and  blossom  and  mature  by  thee : 
To  that  selected  plant  did  Heaven  dispense, 
With  vegetable  life,  a  nobler  sense : 
Would  it  not  bless  thy  virtues,  gentle  maid  ? 
Would  it  not  woo  thy  beauties  to  its  shade  ? 
Bid  all  its  buds  in  rich  luxuriance  shoot, 
To  crown  thy  summer  with  autumnal  fruit, 
Spread  all  its  leaves,  a  pillow  to  thy  rest, 
Give  all  its  flowers  to  languish  on  thy  breast, 
Reject  the  tendrils  of  th}  uxorious  vine, 
And  stretch  its  longing  arms  to  circle  thine? 

Yes ;  in  creation's  intellectual  reign, 
Where  life,  sense,  reason,  with  progressive  chain, 
Dividing,  blending,  form  th'  harmonious  whole : 
—That  plant  am  I,  distinguish'd  by  a  soul. 


210  MISS  K- 

WITH  ANSON'S  VOYAGE. 

RAPTCR'D  traveller,  cease  the  tales 
Of  Tinian's  lawns,  Fernandes"  vales  j 


O'f  isles,  concentering  Nature's  charms, 
Lapt  in  peaceful  Ocean's  arms ; 
Of  that  Hesperian  world,  which  lies 
Beneath  the  smile  of  southern  skies, 
Where  Zephyr  waves  unflagging  wings, 
Where  Albion's  summers,  Latian  springs 
Join  thy  autumns,  smiling  France, 
And  lead  along  th'  eternal  dance ! 

These  enchanting  scenes,  and  all 
That  wake  to  form  at  fancy's  call, 
And  all  the  sportive  pencil  traces, 
Are  feeble  types  of  living  graces. 
Of  moral  charms,  that  mental  throne 
Unclouded  beauty  calls  her  own. 
Where  all  the  Sun's  meridian  blaze 
Is  twilight  gloom  to  virtue's  ra  s. 
There  with  richer  blended  sweets 
Wedded  Spring  her  Autumn  meets ; 
There  Fernandes'  brighter  shore, 
There  a  purer  Chili's  ore, 
Fruits  and  flowers  are  there  combin'd 
In  fairer  Tinian — Kitty's  mind. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  CAMBRIA. 


TO  MISS   K P , 

MUSIC,   AND    SINGING 
VERSES. 


SETTING  TO 
ENGLISH 


DONE    INTO    ENGLISH    FROM   THE   WELCH   ORIGINAL, 

DEGENERATE  maid,  no  longer  ours ! 
Can  Saxon  ditties  suit  thy  lyre  ? 
Accents  untun'd,  that  breathe  no  powers 
To  melt  the  soul,  or  kindle  martial  fire  ? 
It  ill  becomes  thee  to  combine 
Such  hostile  airs  with  notes  divine, 
In  Cambrian  shades,  theDruids'  hallow'd  bounds, 
Whose  infant  voice  has  lisp'd  the  liquid  Celtic 
sounds. 

Revere  thy  Cambria's  flowing  tongue  ! 
Though  high-born  Hoel's  lips  are  dumb, 
Cadwallo's  harp  no  more  is  strung, 
And  silence  sits  on  soft  Lluellyn's  tomb  : 
Yet  songs  of  British  bards  remain 
That,  bedded  to  thy  vocal  strain, 
Would  swell  melodious  on  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  roll  on  Milford's  wave  to  distant  echoing 
seas. — 

O  sing  thy  sires  in  genuine  strains  ! 
When  Rome's  resistless  arm  prevail'd, 
When  Edward  delug'd  all  my  plains  *, 
And  all  the  music  of  my  mountains  fail'd ; 
When  all  her  flames  rebellion  spread, 
Firmly  they  stood — O  sing  the  dead ! 
The  theme  majestic  to  the  lyre  belongs, 
To  Picton's  lofty  walls,  and  Cambrian  virgins 
songs. 

1  Edward  L  put  to  death  all  the  Welch  bards. 
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ON  A  PRESENT  TO  THE  AUTHOR, 

ftf   TWO    IMPRESSIONS   FROM    A    FINE    ANTIQUE  SEAL 

OF     THE    HEAD   OF    ALEXANDER  J 
THE   ONE    BY    LADY    P  .,    ON    PAPER ; 

THE    OTHER    BY  MISS   J   p  ,    i  v 

VAX. 

FAIR  sculpture  of  Atnmon's  young  graces ! 

My  lady  with  whim  shall  we  tax  ? 
On  paper  who  marks  thy  faint  traces, 

Which  Stella  stamps  lively  in  wax  ? 

Of  their  hearts  they  make  mutual  confession 

That,  cold  to  emotions  once  felt, 
The  mother's  scarce  yields  to  impression — 

—The  daughter's  can  soften  and  melt. 


ON   THE    SUBJECT   OF   THE 

MONUMENT  IN  ARCADIA. 

O  YOU,  that  dwell  where  shepherds  reign, 
Arcadian  youths,  Arcadian  maids, 

To  pastoral  pipe  who  danc'd  the  plain, 
Why  pensive  now  beneath  the  shades  ? 

"  Approach  her  virgin  tomb,"  they  ciy, 
"  Behold  the  verse  inscrib'd  above, 

*  Once  too  in  Arcady  was  I, — ' 

JJehold  what  dreams  are  life  and  love  1" 


ON  THE  SAME. 

SWEET  Arcady,  where  shepherds  reign, 

Your  simple  youths,  your  simple  maids, 
With  pastoral  dance  still  cheer  the  plain, 

Their  pastoral  pipe  still  charms  the  shades : 
This  only  song  still  meets  our  ear, 

Et  swells  the  breeze,  it  fills  the  grove; 
What  joys  so  sweet  as  Nature's  here  ? 

What  joy  of  Nature  sweet  as  love  ? 


HITCHIN  CONSENT. 
A  TALE. 

WHERE  Hitch's  gentle  current  glides, 

An  ancient  convent  stands, 
Sacred  to  prayer  and  holy  rites 

Ordain'd  by  pious  hands. 

Here  monks  of  saintly  Benedict 

Their  nightly  vigils  kept, 
And  lofty  anthems  shook  the  choir 

At  hours  when  mortals  slept. 

But  Harry's  wide  reforming  hand 
That  sacred  order  wounded; 

He  spoke — from  forth  their  hallow'd  walls 
The  friars  fled  confounded. 

Then  wicked  laymen  ent'ring  in, 
Those  cloisters  fair  prophan'd| 

Now  riot  loud  usurps  the  seat 
Where  bright  devotion  reign'd. 

Ev'n  to  the  chapel's  sacred  roof, 

Its  echoing  vaults  along, 
Kesounds  the  flute,  and  sprightly  dance, 

And  hymeneal  sonj. 


Yet  fame  reports,  that  monkish  shades 

At  midnight  never  fail 
To  haunt  the  mansions  once  their  own, 

And  tread  its  cloisters  pale. 

One  night,  more  prying-than  the  rest, 

It  chanc'd  a  friar  came, 
And  enter'd  where  on  beds  of  down 

Repos'd  each  gentle  dame. 

Here,  softening  midnight's  raven  gloom, 
Lay  R  e,  blushing  maid  ; 

There,  wrapt  in  folds  of  cypress  lawn. 
Her  virtuous  aunt  was  laid. 

Hestopp'd,  he  gaz'd,  to  wild  conceits 

His  roving  fancy  run, 
He  took  the  aunt  for  prioress, 

And  R  e  for  a  nun, 

It  hap'd  that  R .'s  capuchin, 

Across  the  couch  display'd, 
To  deem  her  sister  of  the  veil,] 

The  holy  sire  betray'd. 

Accosting  then  the  youthful  fair, 

His  raptur'd  accents  broke; 
Amazement  chill 'd  the  waking  nymph  j 

She  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hail  halcyon  days !  Hail  holy  nun  ! 

This  wondrous  change  explain : 
Again  religion  lights  her  lamp, 

Reviews  these  walls  again. 

"  For  ever  blest  the  power  that  checkt 

Reformists'  wild  disorders, 
Restor'd  again  the  church's  lands. 

Reviv'd  our  sacred  orders. 

"  To  monks  indeed,  from  Edward's  days, 
Belong'd  this  chaste  foundation  ; 

Yet  sister  nuns  may  answer  too 
The  founder's  good  donation. 

'  Ah  !  well  thy  virgin  vows  are  heard : 

For  man  were  never  given 
Those  charms,  reserv'd  to  nobler  ends, 
Thou  spotless  spouse  of  Heaven ! 

Yet  speak  what  cause  from  morning  mass 
Thy  ling'ring  steps  delays : 
Haste  to  the  deep-mouth'd  organ's  peal 
To  join  thy  vocal  praise. 

"  Awake  thy  abbess  sisters  all ; 

At  Mary's  holy  shrine, 
With  bended  knees  and  suppliant  eyes 

Approach,  thou  nun  divine  !" — 

'  No  Nun  am  I,"  recov'ring  cried 
The  nymph ;  "  No  nun,  I  say, 
Nor  nun  will  be,  unless  this  fright 
Should  turn  my  locks  to  grey. 

JTis  true,  at  church  I  seldom  fail 
When  aunt  or  uncle  leads ; 
Yet  never  rise  by  four  o'clock 
To  tell  my  morning  beads. 

"  No  mortal  lover  yet,  I  vow, 

My  virgin  heart  has  fixt, 
But  yet  I  bear  the  creatures  talk 

Without  a  grate  betwixt. 

"  To  Heav'n  my  eyes  are  often  cast 
(From  Heav'n  their  light  began) 

Yet  deign  sometimes  to  view  on  Earth 
It's  image  stampt  on  man. 


KITCHEN  CONVENT.. .TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 
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**  Alt  me  !  I  fear  in  borrow'd  shape 
Thou  com' st,  abase  deceiver; 

Perhaps  the  devil,  to  tempt  the  faith 
Of  orthodox  believer. 

*'  For  once  my  hand,  at  masquerade, 

A  reverend  friar  prcst ; 
His  form  as  thine,  but  holier  sounds 

The  ravish'd  saint  addrest. 

"  He  told  me  vows  no  more  were  made 

To  senseless  slone  and  wood, 
But  adoration  paid  alone 

To  saints  of  flesh  and  blood, 

"  That  rosy  cheeks,  and  radiant  eyes, 

And  tresses  like  the  morn, 
Were  given  to  bless  the  present  age, 

And  light  the  age  unborn: 

"That  maids,  by  whose  obdurate  pride 

The  hapless  lover  fell, 
Were  doom'd  to  never-dying  toils 

Of  leading  apes  in  Hell. 

"  '  Respect  the  first  command,'  (he  cried,) 

'  It's  sacred  laws  fulfil, 
And  well  observe  the  precept  given 

To  Moses, — Do  not  kill.' 

"  Thus  spoke,  ah  yet  I  hear  him  speak  ! 

My  soul's  sublime  physician ; 
Then  get  thee  hence,  thy  doctrines  vile 

Would  sink  me  to  perdition." 

She  ceas'd — the  monk  in  shades  of  night 

Confus'dly  fled  away, 
And  superstition's  clouds  dissolv'd 

In  sense,    and  beauty's  ray. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LdDY, 

A  VERY   GOOD   ACTRESS. 

POWERFUL  is  beauty,  when  to  mortal  seats 
From  Heaven    descends  the  heaven-created 
good, 

When  fancy's  glance  the  fairy  phantom  meets, 
Nymph  of  the  shade,  or  Naiad  of  the  flood. 

So  blooms  Celena,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Queen  of  the  joys  romantic  rapture  dreams, 

Her  cheeks  are  summer's  damask  rose,  her  eyes 
Steal  their  quick  lustre  from  the  morning's 
beams. 

Her  airy  neck  the  shining  tresses  shade ; 

In  every  wanton  curl  a  Cupid  dwells : 
To  these,  distrusting  in  the  Graces'  aid, 

She  joins  the  mighty  charms  of  magic  spells. 

Man,  hapless  man,  in  vain  destruction  flies, 
With  wily  arts  th'  enchantress  nymph  pursues; 

To  varying  forms,  as  varying  lovers  rise, 
Shifts  the  bright  Iris  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Behold  th'  austere  divine,  opprest  by  years, 
Colics,  and  bulk,  and  tithes  engend'red  care  j 

The  sound  of  woman  grates  his  aching  ears, 
Of  other  woman  than  a  scripture  fair. 

Sudden  she  comes  a  Deborah  bright  in  arms, 
Or  wears  the  pastoral  Rachel's  ancient  mien ; 

And  now,  as  glow  gay-flushing  eastern  charms, 
He  sighs  like  David's  son  for  Sheba's  queen. 


To  Change  the  China  trader  speeds  his  pace, 
Nor  heeds  the  chilly  North's  unripening  dames; 

'Tis  her's   with  twinkling  eyes,  and  lengthen'd 

face, 
And  pigmy  foot,  to  wake  forgotten  flames. 

She  oft,  in  likeness  of  th'  Egyptian  Crone, 
Too  well  inform'd,  relates  to  wand'ring  swains 

Their  amorous  plaints  preferr'd  to  her  alone : 
Her  own  relentless  breast  too  well  explains. 

See,  at  the  manor's  hospitable  board 
Enters  a  sire,  by  infant  age  rever'd  ; 

From  shorten'd  tube  exhaling  fumes  afford 
The  incense  bland  that  clouds  his  forky  beard* 

Conundrums  quaint,  and  puns  of  jocund  kind, 
With  rural  ditties,  warm  th'  elated 'squire, 

Yet  oft  sensations  quicken  in  his  mind, 
Other  than  ale  and  jocund  puns  inspire. 

The  forms  where  bloated  Dropsy  holds  her  seat, 
He  views,  unconscious  of  magicians'  guiles, 

Nor  deems  a  jaundic'd  visage  lov'd  retreat 
Of  graces,  young  desires,  and  dimpled  smiles. 

Now  o'er  the  portal  of  an  antique  hall 
A  Grecian  form  the  raptur'd  patriot  awes, 

The  hoary  bust  and  brow  severe  recall 
Lycurgus,  founder  of  majestic  laws. 

Awhile  entranced,  he  dreams  of  old  renown, 
And  freedom's  tijumpli  in  Platean  fields, 

Then  turns — relaxing  sees  the  furrow'd  frown, 
To  melting  airs  the  soften'd  marble  yields. 

t  see  the  lips  as  breathing  life,  he  cries, 
On  icy  cheeks  carnation  blooms  display'd, 

The  pensive  orbs  are  pleasure-beaming  eyes 
And  Sparta's  lawgiver  a  blushing  maid. 

There,  at  the  curtains  of  the  shudd'ring  youth. 
Stiff,  melancholy,  pale,  a  spectre  stands, 

Some  love-lorn  virgin's  shade — O  !  injur'd  truth, 
Deserted  phantom,  and  ye  plighted  hands, 

le  scarce  had  utter'd — from  his  frantic  gaze 
The  vision  fades — succeeds  a  flood  of  light 

O  friendly  shadows,  veil  him,  as  the  blaze 
Of  beauty's  sun  emerging  from  the  night. 

Here  end  thy  triumphs,  nymph  of  potent  charm  s, 
The  laureFd  bard  is  Heaven's  immortal  care ; 

iim  nor  illusion's  spell  nor  philter  harms, 
Nor  music  floating  on  the  magic  air. 

The  myrtle  wand  this  arm  imperial  bears, 

Reluctant  ghosts  and  stubborn  elves  obey : 

ts  virtuous  touch  the  midnight  fairy  fears, 

And  shapes  that  wanton  in  Aurora's  ray. 

ceas'd ;  the  virgin  came  in  native  grace, 
With  native  smiles  that  strengthen  beauty's 
0  vain  the  confidence  of  mortal  race !     [chain  j 
My  laurel'd  head  and  myrtle  wand  are  vain. 

Again  wild  raptures,  kindling  passions  rise, 
As  once  in  Andover's  autumnal  grove, 

iVhen  looks  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  sighs, 
Told  the  soft  mandate  of  another's  love. 


IK   THE   MANNER    OF   WALLER. 

3  NYMPH  !  than  blest  Pandora  honour'd  more, 
iVhat  gods  to  grace  Ujee  lavish  all  their  store! 
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We  see  thy  form  in  awful  beauty  mov«, 
At  once  repelling  and  inviting  love  ; 
We  see  thy  mind  each  bright  perfection  reach 
That  genius  kindles,  and  the  Graces  teach  : 
Pallas  to  form  that  matchless  mind,  conspires 
With  wisdom's  coolness,  temp'ring  fancy's  fires  j 
Here,  as  in  Eden's  blissful  garden,  shoot 
The  tree  of  knowledge  and  forbidden  fruit. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  THAMES. 

O  THAMES  !  thy  clear  majestic  stream 
Shall  ever  flow  my  raptur'd  theme  ; 
Not  because  Augusta's  pride 
Builds  her  greatness  on  thy  tide, 

Courted  by  worlds  in  other'oceans  found : 
Not  because  proud  Cliefden  laves 
His  pendent  beeches  in  thy  waves  ! 
Not  because  thy  limpid  rills 

Reflecton  Hampton's  towers,  or  Richmond's  hills; 
Or  Cooper's  mountain,  by  the  Muses  crown'd, 
Or  catch  the  blaze  from  Windsor's  beaming 
star, 

Sacred  to  patriot  chiefs,  the  boast  of  peace  and 
war. 

Nor  yet  because  thy  current  loves 

The  haunt  of  academic  groves  ; 

And  still  with  ling'ring  fond  delay 

Through  Egham's  vales  delights  to  stray, 
Once  scene  of  freedom's  claims,  heroic  cares-: 

But  hail  thee,  Thames !  while  o'er  thy  meads 

Eliza  with  Louisa  leads 

Each  winning  grace  of  love  and  yonth, 
Ingenuous  forms,  fair  candour  and  fair  truth : 
Oh  !  fan  their  evening  walk  with  mildest  airs  j 
So  Gallic  spoils  shall  crowd  thy  wealthy  side, 
And  commerce  swell  her  stores  with  each  re 
volving  tide. 


710  MRS.  B , 

KEADING  JULIA  WITH  TEARS,  DURING  A  HARD  FROST 

WHAT,  though  descending  as  the  dews  of  morn, 
On  misery's  sighs  your  tear  of  virtue  waits; 

Forget  the  fallen  J  ulia  !  you  were  born 

For  heart-expanding  joys  and  smiling  fates. 

To  sooth  with  social  pleasures  human  cares, 
To  call  the  Muse  to  Thames'  frozen  glades, 

To  wake  the  slumb'ring  spring  with  vernal  airs 
And  plant  an  Eden  in  December's  shades  ; 

To  deck,  like  Eve  ',  with  soft  officious  haste, 
Your  banquet,  worthiest  of  her  angel  guest ; 

Amid  the  flowers  that  crown  the  fair  repast 
A  flower  yourself,  the  fairest  of  the  feast. 

There  the  great  Giver  for  his  bounties  given 
Your  grateful  consort  blessing,  blesses  too 

The  sweet  dispenser  of  the  gifts  of  HeaVeft, 
In  wonder's  silent  prayer  he  blesses  you : 

Your  infants  there  reflecting  round  the  board, 
Maternal  graces  while  his  eye  approves  j 

One  tear  to  rapture  give  ! — then  sit  ador'd 
The  gentle  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves. 

1  See  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  Y.  from 
line  303. 


TO  LADY  F , 

ON    HER    MARRIAGE. 

'HOUGH  to  Hymen's  gay  season  belong 
Light  airs,  and  the  raptures  of  youth  j 

'et  listen  to  one  sober  song ; 
O  listen,  fair  Stella,  to  truth. 

'arewell  to  the  triumphs  of  beauty, 
To  the  soft  serenade  at  your  bower, 

!*o  the  lover's  idolatrous  duty, 
To  his  vigils  in  midnight's  still  hour. 

To  your  frowns  darting  amorous  anguish, 
To  your  smiles  chasing  every  care, 

b  the  power  of  your  eyes  lively  languish, 
To  each  glance  waking  hope  or  despair. 

7arewell  to  soft  bards,  that  in  Heaven 
Dipt  the  pencil  tii  picture  your  praise, 

An<l  blended  tiie  colours  of  even, 
With  morning's  gay  opening  rays : 

They  no  longer  on  Thames  shall  proclaim  you 
A  Naiad  new  sprung  from  the  flood, 

STor  to  Bushy's  soft  echoes  shall  name  you 
Bright  Dian,  the  queen  of  the  wood. 

Fare  well  to  love's  various  season, 

Smiling  days  hung  with  tempests  and  night  j 
But  welcome  the  reign  of  fair  reason, 

O  !  welcome  securer  delight. 

O  !  welcome,  in  nature's  own  dress, 
Purest  pleasures  of  gentler  kind  j 

O  '  welcome  the  power  to  bless, 
To  redeem  fortune's  wrongs  on  mankind. 

Be  a  goddess  indeed,  while  you  borrow 

From  plenty's  unlimited  store, 
To  gild  the  wan  aspect  of  sorrow, 

To  cheer  the  meek  eyes  of  the  poor. 

When  your  virtues  shall  mix  with  the  skies, 
When  your  beauty,  bright  phenix,  decays } 

In  your  image  new  graces  shall  rise, 
And  enlighten  posterity's  days. 

Future  ages  shall  trace  every  air  j 
Every  virtue  deriv'd  to  your  blood 

Shall  remember  that  Stella  Was  fair, 
Shall  remember  that  Stella  was  good. 


SONG. 

NO  gaudy  Rubens  ever  dare 

With  flaunting  genius,  rosy  loves, 

To  crowd  the  scene,  in  sunshine's  glare, 
Exposing  her  the  Muse  approves. 

Let,  chaste  Poussin,  thy  shaded  stream 
Reflect  her  pensive,  tender  air  j 

Let  evening  veil  with  sober  beam, 
In  bashful  night  the  bashful  fair. 


VERSES...TO  A  LADY... STANZAS. 
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VERSES 

•WRITTEN  AFTER  PASSING  THROUGH  FINDON,  SUS 
SEX,  1768.  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  WOOD- 
DESON,'  OF  KINGSTON  UPON  THAMES. 

WOODDESON  !  these  eyes  have  seen  thy  natal 
earth  ; 

Thy  Findon,  sloping  from  the  southern  downs, 
Have  blest  the  roof  ennobled  by  thy  birth, 

And  tufted  valley,  where  no  ocean  frowns. 

Thou  wert  not  bom  to  plough  the  neighbouring 

main, 

Or  plant  thy  greatness  near  ambition's  throne, 
Or  count  unnumber'd  fleeces  on  thy  plain  : 
—The    Muses  lov'd  and  nurs'd  thee  for  their 
own  ! 

And  twin'd  thy  temples  here  with  wreaths  of 
worth,  [morn, 

And  fenc'd  thy  childhood  from  the  blights  of 
And  taught  enchanting  song,  and  sent  thee  forth 

To  stretch  the  blessing  to  an  age  unborn : 

Best  blessing  !— what  is  pride's  unwieldy  state  ? 

What    awkward    wealth  from  Indian  oceans 

given  ? 
What  monarchs  nodding  under  empires'  weight, 

If  science  smile  not  with  a  ray  from  Heaven  ? 

Witness  yon  ruins,  Arundel's  high  tower, 

And  Bramber,  now  the  bird  of  night's  resort ! 
Your  proud  possessors  reign'd  in  barbarous 

power ; 

The  war  their  business,  and  the  chase  their 
sport ; 

Till  there  a  minstrel,  to  the  feast  preferr'd, 
With  Cambrian  harp,   in    Gothic    numbers 
charm'd, 

Enlighten'd  chiefs  grew  virtuous  as  they  heard — 
— The  sun  of  science  in  its  morning  warm'd. — 

How  glorious,  when  it  blaz'd  in  Milton's  light, 
And  Shakespear's  flame,  to  full  meridian  day ! 

Yet  smile,  fair  beam  !  though  sloping  from  that 

height, 
Gild  our  mild  evening  with  a  setting  ray. 


TO  A  LADY. 

THE  simple  swam,  where  Zembla's  snows 

Are  bound  in  frozen  chains, 
Where  scarce  a  smile  the  Sun  bestows 

To  warm  the  sullen  plains ; 

1  The  author  of  these  poems  had  been  edu 
cated  under  this  gentleman,  for  whom  he  ever  re 
tained  the  most  affectionate  regard.  Mr.  Wood- 
desonwas,  in  truth,  one  of  those  amiable  beings 
whom  none  could  know  without  loving. — To  the 
abilities  of  an  excellent  scholar  was  united  a 
mind  so  candid,  so  patient,  so  replete  with  uni 
versal  benevolence,  that  it  glowed  in  every 
action. — His  life  was  an  honour  to  himself,  to 
religion,  to  human  nature.— He  preserved  to  his 
death  such  a  simplicity  of  manners  as  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with. — He  judged  of  the  world  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  virtuousheart ;  and  few  men 
who  had  seen  such  length  of  days  ever  left  it  so 
little  acquainted  with  it. 


Not  once  conceives  that  Sun  to  rise 

With  kinder,  brighter  ray, 
for  southern  vales,  Hesperian  skies, 

To  bask  in  smiling  day. 

As  weak  my  thoughts  respecting  thee  : 
Mustthou,  my  better  sun, 

Because  but  smiling  cold  on  me, 
Be  therefore  warm  to  none  ? 


STANZAS. 

Where  more  is  meant  lhaa  meets  the  ear. 

MILTON; 
THE  bird  of  midnight  swell'd  her  throat, 

The  virgins  listen'd  round 
To  sorrow's  deeply-warbled  note, 

To  sweet  but  solemn  sound  i 

When  soon  the  lark  ascending  high, 
In  sun-beams  idly  play'd  ; 

As  soon  to  greet  him,  see,  they  fly- 
One  pensive  virgin  stay'd. 

She  stay'd  to  hear  the  mourner  sing ; 

The  rest,  to  nature  true, 
The  flutter  of  the  gayer  wing 

The  vacant  song  pursue. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO   OBJECTED  TO    SUP     WITH    A    PARTY  OF   BOTH 
SEXES    THAT   MET    AT    A    COFFEE-HOU  SB. 

O  FAR  from  Caroline,  so  soft  a  maid, 
Be  cruel  coyness,  pride,  and  cold  disdain  f 
Who  now  of  man,  the  monster  man,  afraid, 
Flies  the  gay  circle  of  the  social  train. 

Away  vain  fears  !  away  suspicious  dreams, 
From  beauty,  virtue,  tenderness,  and  truth  ; 
From  eyes  that  dawn    with,  wisdom's   mildest 

beams, 

From  harmless  smiles  that  wait  on  gentle  youth. 
Far  other  years  and  other  nymphs  befit 
The  prudish  form,  and  high  forbidding  brow  : 
With  others  dwell,  or  frowns  or  scornful  wit, 
With  nymphs  less  innocent,  less  fair  than  thou : 
With  her,  whose  youth,  of  virtue's  mild  control 
Impatient,  rush'd  on  wanton  wild  desires  ; 
Now  prayer  or  scandal  cheers  the  gloomy  soul 
That  pines  in  secret  with  forbidden  fires : 

Or  her  that  triumph'd  in  her  lover's  sighs, 
As  round  their  brows  the  willow  garlands  bend  j 
She  now  dejected,  now  deserted  lies,  , 

Without  a  lover,  and  without  a  friend  ! 

Another  fate  is  youthful  virtue's  share : 
Come  with  the  graces,  gentle  maid,  along ; 
Come,  fairest  thou  among  the  young  and  fair, 
To  lead  the  dance,  or  join  the  virgins'  song, 

Come  listen  to  the  tale  that  youths  complain, 
To  thousand  vows,  in  amorous  sighs  addrest; 
Propitious  listen  to  the  raptur'd  strain. 
When  chaste  majestic  passions  swell  the  breast. 

Too  long  exterior  charms  of  radiant  eyes, 
And  blushing  cheeks,  the  captive  sense  control  j 
Thy  forms,  fair  harmony,  too  long  we  prize, 
Forget  the  fairer,  more  harmonious  soul. 
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Too  long  the  lovers  for  an  empty  fair 
At  heedless  ease  inglorious  arts  advance; 
Enough  for  them  to  deck  the  flowing  hair, 
Or  flutter  gaudy  with  the  pride  of  France. 

From  worth  with  beauty  nobler  lessons  taught, 
Each  youth  that  languishes,  his  flame  shall  prove 
By  generous  action  or  heroic  thought, 
And  merit  fame  by  arts  that  merit  love. 

Shall  once  again  the  Grecian  lyre  be  strung, 
Restoring  Hymen's  mild  Arcadian  reign  ? 
Shall  patriot  eloquence  instruct  the  tongue, 
And  spoils  be  gather'd  from  the  martial  plain  ? 

O  !  far  unlike  to  such  celestial  flame 
The  passion  kindled  from  impure  desires ; 
Fatal  to  friends,  to  fortune,  and  to  fame, 
The  momentary  flash  in  night  expires. 

Love's  lambent  fire  that  beams  from  virtue's  rays, 
Each  sordid  passion  as  it  burns,  refin'd, 
Still  bright  and  brighter  with  benignant  blaze 
Embraces  friends,  a  country,  humankind. 


A  DREAM. 

WITH  bridal  cake  beneath  her  head, 

As  Jenny  prest  her  pillow, 
She  dreamt  that  lovers,  thick  as  hops, 

Hung  pendent  from  the  willow. 

Around  her  spectres  shook  their  chains, 

And  goblins  kept  their  station  ; 
They  pull 'd,  they  pinch'd  her,  till  she  swore 

To  spare  the  male  creation. 

Before  her  now  the  buck,  the  beau, 

The  squire,  the  captain  trips  ; 
The  modest  seiz'd  her  hand  to  kiss, 

The  forward  seiz'd  her  lips. 

For  some  she  felt  her  bosom  pant, 

For  some  she  felt  it  smart ;. 
To  all  she  gave  enchanting  smiles, 

To  one  she  gave  her  heart. 

She  dreamt — (for  magic  charms  prevail'd, 
And  fancy  play'd  her  farce  on) 

That,  soft  reclin'd  in  elbow-chair, 
She  kist  a  sleeping  parson. 

She  dreamt — but,  O  rash  Muse  !  forbear, 

Nor  virgins  dreams  pursue  ; 
Yet  blest  above  the  gods  is  he 

Who  proves  such  visions  true. 


THE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

A  TALE. 

FOR  London's  rich  city,  two  Staffordshire  swains, 
Hight  Johnson,   bight  Garrick,  forsaking  their 
plains,  [by  his  tomb 

Reach'd  Shakespeare's  own  Stratford,  where  flows 
An  Avon,  as  proudly  as  Tyber  by  Rome. 
Now  Garrick,  (sweet  imp  too  of  Nature  was  he,) 
Would  climb  and  would  eat  from  his  mulberry- 
tree; 

Yet  as  Johnson,  less  frolic,  was  taller,  was  older, 
He  reach'd  the  first  boughs  by  the  help  of  his 
shoulder ;  [weather, 

Where,  shelter'd  from  famine,  from  bailiffs,  and 
Lards,  critics,  and  players  sat  crowded  together 


Who  devour'd  in  their  reach,  all  the  fruit  they 

could  meet, 

The  good,  bad,  indifferent,  the  bitter  and  sweet: 
But  Garrick  climb'd  high  to  a  plentiful  crop, 
Then,  Heavens !  what  vagaries  he  play'd  on  the 
top !  [tight, 

How,  now  on  the  loose  twigs,  and  now  on  the 
He  stood  on  his  head,  and  then. bolted  upright! 
All  features,  all  shapes,  and  all  passions  he  tried; 
He  danc'd,  and  he  strutted,  he  laugh'd,  and  he 
cried,  [side ! 

He  presented  his  face,  and  he  show'd  his  back- 
The  noble,  the  vulgar,  flock'd  round  him  to  see 
What  feats  he  perform'd  in  the  mulberry-tree: 
He  repeated  the  pastime,  then  open'd  to  speak, 
But  Johnson  below  mutter'd  strophes  of  Greek, 
While  Garrick  proclaim* d — such  a  plant  never 

grew, 

So  foster'd  by  sun-shine,  by  soil,  and  by  dew. 
The    palm-trees  of  Delos,    Phoenicia's    sweet 

grove, 

The  oaks  of  Dodona,  though  hallow'd  by  Jove, 
With  al!  that  antiquity  shows  to  surpass  us, 
Compar'd  to  this  tree,  were  mere  shrubs  of  Par 
nassus,  [laid, 
Not  the  beeches  of  Mantua,  where  Tityrus  was 
Not  all  Vallombrosa  produc'd  such  a  shade, 
That  the  myrtles  of  France,  like  the  birch  of 

the  schools, 

Were  fit  only  for  rods  to  whip  genius  to  rules  ; 
That  to  Stratford's  old  mulberry,  fairest  and 

best, 

The  cedars  of  Eden  must  bow  their  proud  crest: 
Then  the  fruit— like  the  loaf  in  the  Tub's  plea 
sant  tale.  [ale— 
That  was  fish,  flesh,  and  custard,  good  claret,  and 
It  compris'd  every  flavour,  was  all,  and  was  each, 
Was  grape,  and  was  pine-apple,  nectarine  and 
peach ;  [told, 
Nay,  he  swore,  and  his  audience  believ'd  what  he 

That  under  his  touch  it  grew  apples  of  gold. 

Now  he  paus'd ! — then    recounted  its    virtues 
again —  [grain  : 

'T\vas  a  wood  for  all  use,  bottom,  top,  bark,  and 
It  would  saw  into  seats  for  an  audience  in  full  pits, 
Into  benches  for  judges,  episcopal  pulpits; 
Into  chairs  for  philosophers,  thrones  too  for  kings, 
Serve  the  highest  of  purposes,  lowest  of  things  ; 
Make  brooms  to  mount  witches,  make  May-poles 

for  May-days, 
And  boxes,  and  ink-stands,   for  wits  and  the  la* 

dies. — 

His  speech  pleas'd  the  vulgar,  it  pleas'd  their 
superiors ,  [riors 

By  Johnson  stopt  short, — who  his  mighty  poste- 
Applied  to  the  trunk — like  a  Sampson,  his  haun 
ches  [and  shook  branches  ! 
Shook  the  roots,  shook  the  summit,  shook  stem, 
All  was  tremour  and  shock  ! — now  descended  in 
showers  [blighted  flowers! 
Wither'd  leaves,  wither'd  limbs,  blighted  fruits, 
The  fragments  drew  critics,  bards,  players  along, 
Who  held  by  weak  branches,  and  let  go  the  strongj 
E'en  Garrick  had  dropt  with  a  bough  that  was 

rotten, 

But  he  leapt  to  a  sound,  and  the  slip  was  for 
gotten. 

Now  the  plant's  close  recesses  lay  open  to  day. 
While  Johuson  exclaim'd,  stalking  stately  away, 


TO  A  LADY...ON  AN  ASIATIC  LADY. 


*'Here'£  rubbish  enough.till  my  homeward  return, 
For  children  to  gather,  old  women  to  burn  ; 
Not  practis'd  to  labour,  my  sides  are  too  sore, 
Till  another  fit  season,  to  shake  you  down  more. 
What  future  materials  for  pruning,  and  cropping, 
And  cleaning,  and  gleaning,  and  lopping,  and 

topping !  [tree, 

Yet  mistake  me  not,  rabble!  this  tree's  a  good 
Does  honour,  dame  Nature,  to  Britain  and  thee ; 
And  the  fruit  on  the  top, — take  its  merits  in  brief, 
Makes  a  noble  dessert,  where  the  dinner's  roast  - 

beef!" 


TO  4  LADY. 

YES  ;  wedlock's  sweet  bands  were  too  blest,  in 
her  lover 

If  virtue  her  likeness  could  find, 
What  Plato  *  has  fabled,  could  Julia  recover 

Her  lost  other  half,  from  mankind. 

What  joy  to  receive  all  the  good  you  impart, 

Thy  cares  on  another  recline, 
Another's  fond  bosom,  and  feel  that  his  heart 

Beats  all  the  same  measures  with  thine ! 

The  features,  the  virtues  of  both,  in  your  race, 

How  sweet  the  confusion,  enjoy  ! 
Yet  more  of  thyself  in  the  daughter  still  trace, 

And  more  of  thy  lord  in  the  boy. 

Such  hliss  rivals  Heaven — yet  what  grief,  what 
disgrace, 

Were  riot's  low  follower  thy  lot,  [chase, 

Were  he  whose  loud  pleasures  are  wine  and  the 

All  love's  silent  pleasures  forgot ! 

What  misery  to  hear,  without  daring  reply, 

All  folly,  all  insolence  speaks ; 
Still  calling  the  tear  of  reproach  to  thy  eye, 

The  flush  of  disdain  to  thy  cheeks ! 

Would  soft  macaronies  have  judgment  to  prize, 
Whom  arts  and  whom  virtues  adorn, 

Who  learnt  every  virtue  and  art  to  despise, 
Where  Catos  and  Scipios  were  born  ? 

Would  wealth's  drowsy  heir,  without  spark  of 
Heaven's  fire, 

Enshrin'd  in  his  dulness  completely, 
Awake  to  the  charmer,  her  voice  and  her  lyre, 

Ah  !  charm  they  though  ever  so  sweetly  ? 

But  what  with  the  gamester,  ah  !  what  were  thy 
What  fortune's  caprices  thy  share !  '      [fate, 

To  sleep  upon  down  under  canopied  state, 
To  wake  on  the  straw  of  despair ! 

The  timid  free-thinker,  that  only  defies 
Those  bolts  which  his  Maker  can  throw ; 

Would  he,  when  blaspheming  the  Lord  of  the 

skies, 
Yet  rev'rence  his  image  below  ? 

Would  slaves  to  a  court,  or  to  faction's  banditti, 

Thy  temperate  spirits  approve; 
So  proud  in  their  chains  of  the  court  and  the  city, 

Disdaining  no  chains,  but  of  love  ? 

1  Plato's  fable  is,  that  man  and  woman  origi 
nally  were  one  being,  divided  afterwards  by  Ju 
piter  for  their  punishment ;  that  each  pa'rt,  in 
perpetual  search  of  the  other,  never  recovers 
happiness  till  their  reunion. 
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O !  mild  as  the  Zephyr,  like  Zephyr  that  throws 
Its  sweets  on  the  sweet-breathing  May; 

But  not  on  the  lap  of  cold  winter  bestows, 
What  winter  will  never  repay. 

So  turn  thee  from  folly's  cold  aspect,  ah !  turn 

From  vice's  hard  bosom  away  j 
The  wise  and  the  virtuous  thy  sweets  will  return, 

As  warm  and  as  grateful  as  May. 


ON  A  FERY  FINE  LADY. 

FINE  B  observes  no  other  rules 

Than  those  the  coterie  prize ; 

She  thinks,  whilst  lords  continue  fools, 
'Tis  vulgar  to  be  wise : 

Thinks  rudeness  wit  in  noble  dames, 

Adultery,  love  polite ; 
That  ducal  stars  shoot  brighter  flames 

Than  all  the  host  of  light. 

Yet  sages  own  that  greatness  throws 
A  grace  on  Spencer's  charms ; 

On  Hagley's  verse,  on  Stanhope's  prose. 
And  gilded  Marlborough's  arms. 

For  titles  here  their  rev'rence  ends, 

[n  general  wisdom  thinks 
The  higher  grandeur's  scale  ascends, 

The  lower  Nature's  sinks. 


ON  AN  ASIATIC  LADY. 

O  YOU  who  sail  on  India's  wealthy  wave, 

Of  gems  and  gold  who  spoil  the  radiant  east; 

What  oceans,  say,   what  isles  of  fragrance  gave 
This  fairer  treasure  to  the  joyful  west? 

What  banks  of  Ganges,  and  what  balmy  skies 

Saw  the  first  infant  dawn  of  those  unclouded  eyes? 

By  easy  arts  while  Europe's  beauties  reign, 
Roll  the  blue  languish  of  their  humid  eye ; 

Rule  willing  slaves,  who  court  and  kiss  the  chaiu, 
Self-vanquish'd,  helpless  to  resist  or  fly ; 

Less  yielding  souls  confess  this  eastern  fair, 

And  lightning  melts  the  heart  that  milder  fire* 
would  spare. 

Of  gods,  enamour'd  with  a  mortal  dame, 
Let  Grecian  story  tell — the  gifts  display 

That  deck'd  Cassandra,  and  each  honoured  nam» 
Lov'd  by  the  god,  who  guides  the  golden  day: 

See !  Asia  triumphs  in  a  brighter  scene ; 

A  nobler  Phoebus  woos  her  .summer's  smiling 
queen. 

Sublimer  sense,  and  sprightlier  wit  to  please, 

That  Phoebus  gave ;  he  gave  the  voice  and  lyre, 
That  warble  sweeter  than  the  spicy  breeze, 

He  gave  what  charms  meridian  suns  inspire  ; 
What  precious   rays  from  light's  pure  fountain 

stream, 

What  warm  the  diamond's  blaze  and  ruby's  flam* 
ing  bear*, 
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TO  THE  SAME, 

ON    BEE   DRESS. 

AH  envious  robe !  to  frustrate  Heaven's  intent, 
Concealing  beauty  from  the  eye  of  day ; 

Beauty  to  man  by  gracious  Nature  sent 
To  cheer  the  wand'rer  on  his  lonesome  way. 

One  pow'r  who  wak'd  Aurora's  smiling  light 
Gave  skies  their  azure,  and  gave  vales  their 
green, 

Porm'd  the  quick  sense  for  wonder  and  delight, 
Made  eyes  to  see,  and  Laura  to  be  seen. 

Curs'd  be  th'  eclipse  that  plunges  morn  in  night, 
And  jealous  clouds  that  shade  the  landscape's 

On  envious  robes  severer  curses  light,  £scene  ; 
That  veil  the  beauties  of  my  summer's  queen  ! 

Ah  Laura !  cruel  Laura  !  why  constrain, 
In  art's  fantastic  drapery,  Nature's  ease  ? 

Why,  form'd  to  empire,  empire's  arts  disdain  ? 
Why,  born  for  pleasure,  still  refuse  to  please  ? 

Nor  yet  these  folds  oh  folds,  this  load  of  dress, 
Shall  bar  approaches  to  poetic  love; 

No — where  the  graces  sport  in  sweet  recess, 
'Tis  fancy,  bold  intruder's  joy  to  rove. 

Fancy,  pursuing  where  my  Laura  flies, 

With  wanton  gales  forbidden  charms  reveals, 

Betrays  her  slumbers,  and  with  eager  eyes 
The  panting  breast,  devouring,  dreams  it  feels. 

Fancy  indulgent  to  her  votary's  prayer, 

Shows  where, sequester'd  from  the  sultry  beam, 

The  limpid  wave  but  ill  conceal'd  the  fair, 
With  virgins  sporting  in  her  Ganges'  stream. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

J^n  Laura  !  while  graces  and  songs, 

While  smiles,  winning  smiles  you  impart; 

Indulgence  but  nurses  desire, 

I  sigh  for  that  treasure,  your  heart. 

Yes,  take,  too  presumptuous,  she  cries, 
All  that  virtue  can  wish  to  receive ; 

Yes,  take  all  that  virtue  can  grant, 
A  heart  I  had  never  to  give. 

The  maid  of  the  north,  like  the  lake, 
That  sleeps  by  her  peaceable  cot, 

Too  languishing  lives  but  for  one, 
Forgetting  the  world,  and  forgot. 

But  born  where  my  Ganges  expands, 
To  no  partial  channels  confin'd, 

ynfix'd  to  no  object,  I  flow 

With  innocent  smiles  ou  mankind. 

Our  Asia's  bright  dames,  like  their  sun. 
Cheer  all  with  benevolent  reign, 

Coy  moons,  Europe's  daughters,  but  light 
A  single  disconsolate  swain. 


ON  READING  THE  FOREGOING 
FERSES- 


^H  !  Dorimant,  victim  to  love, 

Too  fatally  caught  in  his  wiles, 
an  you  in  fair  Laura  approve 

Those  diffusive,  those  general  smiles  ? 

f  inconstancy  dwells  with  that  fire 
Which  the  Sun-beams  of  Asia  impart 

/an  a  daughter  of  Europe  desire 
To  change  with  your  Laura  a  heart? 

! — happier  the  temp'rate  mind, 
Which,  fix'd  to  one  object  alone,    "^  **"-' 
'o  one  tender  passion  confin'd, 
Breathes  no  wishes,  no  sighs,  but  for  one.- 

Such  bliss  has  the  maid  of  the  plain, 

Tho"  secluded  she  lives  in  a  cot; 
fet,  rich  in  the  love  of  her  swain, 
She's  contented,  and  blesses  her  lot— 

Ah  !  say,  if  deserving  thy  heart, 

The  too  undistinguishing  fair, 
iVho  to  thousands  can  raptures  impart/ 

And  the  raptures  of  thousands  can  share  > 

Ah  !  say,  does  she  merit  those  lays  ? 

Those  lays  which  true  passion  define  ?— 
So — unworthy  the  fair  of  thy  praise, 

Who  can  listen  to  any  but  thine. 


REPLY  TO  MISS  G 

SAPPHO,  while  your  Muse  of  fire, 
Listening  to  the  vocal  spheres, 

Sits  and  tempers  to  her  lyre 
Airs  divine  for  mortal  ears: 

Viewing  higher  orbs  that  glow, 

Ever  constant,  ever  tnie, 
Still  she  dreams  to  find  below 

Perfect  forms,  as  Heaven  and  yon. 

Blame  not  Asia's  fair,  who  glances 
Random  smiles  in  heedless  ease, 

Shifts  at  will  her  wayward  fancies. 
Pleasing  all,  whom  all  can  please; 

Blame  her  not — no  envied  treasure 
Is  the  tender,  feeling  heart, 

Bosoms  quick  to  keener  pleasure 
Beat  alas !  as  quick  to  smart. 

Who  with  eyes  that  ever  languish, 
Still  to  deserts  sighs  alone  ? 

Who  consumes  her  youth  in  anguish 
— She  who  keeps  an  heart  for  one. 

Tender  love  repaid  with  treason, 
Fortune's  frowns,  parental  power, 

Blast  her  in  the  vernal  season, 
Bend  her,  unsupported  flower. 

Happier  she,  with  pliant  nature 
Fleeting,  fickle  as  the  wind ; 

She,  who  proving  one  a  traitor, 
Tunis  to  meet  another  kind. 

Blame  her  not — with  Asian  rovers 
What  can  Asia's  fair  pursue .' 

What  ?  but  lessons  taught  by  lovers* 
Like  the  traitor,  treacherous  too. 


SONG...LAURA'S  ANSWER...TO  MISS  G....TO  LAURA.       30s 


Why  should  faith,  obsequious  duty, 
Sooth  an  eastern  tyrant's  scorn? 

Who  but  rifles  joyless  beauty 

Steals  the  honey,  leaves  the  thorn. 

Sadness  sits  by  Ganges'  fountains  ; 

How  can  echo  cheer  the  vale  ? 
What  repeat  from  fragrant  mountains  ! 

What  but  grief  and  borrour's  tale  ? 

What  but  shrieks  of  wild  despair  ? 

What  but  shouts  that  murder  sleep  ? 
There  the  struggling,  fainting  fair  ; 

There — but  see  my  Sappho  weep  ! 

Change  the  strain  ! — this  mournful  measure 
Melts,  oppresses  virtuous  hearts — 

Sappho,  wake  thy  lyre  of  pleasure  ! 
Sing  of  Europe's  happier  arts  ! 

Sing  of  all  the  mingled  blessing 

Reason,  tempering  passion,  knows; 

All  the  transport  of  possessing 
Unpluck'd  beauty's  willing  rose! 

Sing  of  that  refin'd  sensation 
Mutual  melting  bosoms  prove, 

Souls  exchang'd,  sweet  emanation, 
Separate  being  lost  in  love ! 

Rapture's  tears,  voluptuous  stream  ! 

Languor  stealing  sorrow's  sighs  ! 
Sing  of  love — thyself  the  theme ! 

Sing  of  love — thyself  the  prize ! 


SONG. 

HANG  my  lyre  upon  the  willow, 
Sigh  to  winds  thy  notes  forlorn ; 

Or,  along  the  foamy  billow 

Float  the  wrecking  tempest's  scorn. 

Sprightly  sounds  no  more  it  raises, 
Such  as  Laura's  smiles  approve  j 

Laura  scorns  her  poet's  praises, 
Calls  his  artless  friendship  love: 

Calls  it  love,  that  spurning  duty, 
Spurning  Nature's  chastest  ties, 

Mocks  thy  tears,  dejected  beauty, 
Sports  with  fallen  virtue's  sighs. 

Call  it  love,  no  more  profaning 
Truth  with  dark  suspicion's  wound ; 

Or,  my  fair,  the  term  retaining, 

Change  the  sense,  preserve  the  sound. 

Yes,  'tis  love — that  name  is  given, 
Angels,  to  your  purest  flames : 

Such  a  love  as  merits  Heaven, 
Heaven's  divinest  image  claims. 


LAURA'S  ANSWER. 

BY  MISS   G-^—— .     . 

SOON  he  thy  lyre  to  winds  consign'd, 
Or  hurl'd  beneath  the  raging  deep, 

For  while  such  strains  seduce  my  mind, 
How  shall  my  heart  its  purpose  keep  ? 

Thy  artful  lays,  which  artless  seem, 
With  too  much  fondness  I  approve ; 

Ah !  write  no  more  on  such  a  theme, 
Or  Laura's  friendship— ends  in  love. 


710  MISS  G . 

H  leave,  you  cry,  the  harp  unstrung,  • 
For  fortune  shifts  her  fickle  wind:  j 
lesumethy  lyre,  on  willows  hung, 
To  sing  the  fair,  no  longer  kind. 

Vo — nearer  view  my  alter'd  state, 
For  fear  too  high,  for  hope  too  low; 

Jeneath  the  victor's  joyful  fate, 
Yet  far  above  the  captive's  woe. 

''he  charms  of  sense  no  more  beguile; 

On  reason's  lap  I  lay  me  down  : 
f  claiming  now  no  beauties'  smile, 

Appears  it  just  to  meet  their  frown  > 

Jght  insects  they,  of  gaudy  hues, 

Admire  the  glare  of  youthful  day, 
Still  bathe  in  mom's,  not  evening's  dews, 

From  shades  of  autumn  fleet  away. 
Behold  their  train  of  captains,  beaux  \ 

Disdain  my  breast,  disdain  to  sigh  1 
To  these  the  fair,  the  rivals  those, 

The  son  of  Jove's  be  my  reply : 

"  Ah  why  desert  th'  Olympic  games  ? 
Aspire  to  victory  !"  Philip  cries : 
I  come,"  young  Ammon  fierce  exclaims, 
"  If  kings  my  rivals,  thrones  the  prize.*' 

Yes,  letter'd  maid  !  my  soul  approve, 
The  seat  no  more  of  vain  desires  : 

Extinguished  there  the  flame  of  love,      •  . 
Extiuguish'd  there  ambition's  fires  ! 

To  save  from  vice,  from  folly  save, 
What  aid  can  beauty,  power  afford? 

Unworthy  love  to  call  thee  slave, 
Unworthy  crowds  to  call  thee  lord  ! 

Pure  reason,  yes ;  pure  truth — but  why, 
Ah  why !    rebellious  heart  declare, 

With  flattering  pulse  and  stifled  sigh, 
That  other  tenants  harbour  there  ?   - 

Go — tranquil  Hope,  by  turns  to  dwell, 
Expelling  reason  pleasure's  court, 

Expelling  passion  wisdom's  cell: 
Go — reason's,  passion's  mutual  sport. 

Vain  dreamer ! — rather  both  revere, 
But  neither's  sole  dominion  own  : 

When  Heaven  assign'd  to  each  their  sphere, 
It  never  meant  excluding  one : 

Excluding  which? — objections  wait 
On  vain  pretensions  either  forms  ; 

Alike  to  life's  salubrious  state 
Ye  both  are  fatal — calms  and  storms. 


TO  LAURA, 

ON    HER    RECEIVING  A  MYSTERIOUS    tETTER  FROM   A 
METHODIST  DIVINE. 

THE  doctor  wakes  early— half  drest  in  hiscassoc, 
He  steals  from  his  consort  to  write  ; 

She  sleeps — and  sweet  Heaven  is  invok'd  from 

his  hassoc, 
To  lengthen  the  trance  of  her  night. 
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Now  he  writes  to  the  fair,  with  what  fervour  he 
Heaven's  glory  concem'd  in  her  fame  j  [paints 

How  he  raves  upon  grace,  and  the  union  oj 
Idolatry,  raptures,  and  Same  ?  [saints 

Equivocal  priest,  lay  solemnity  by, 

Deceiver  thyself,  or  deceiv'd  ! 
When  you  kneel  to  the  idol  of  beauty,  and  sigh, 

Are  your  ardours  for  Heaven  believ'd  ? 

Will  the  heart  that  is  kindled  from  passions 
Ascend  in  pure  spirit  above  ?  [below 

Ah  !  analyse  better,  as  blended  they  glow 
The  flames  of  religion  and  love. — 

Quit  the  teacher,  my  fair  one,  and  listen  to  me, 

A  doctor  less  grave  and  severe  ! 
Who  eternity's  joys  for  the  virtuous  can  see 

Consistent  with  happiness  here. 

Still  reverence,  I  preach,  thoseendearingrelations 

Of  daughter,  of  parent,  of  wife  : 
Yet  I  blame  not  your  relish  for  slighter  sensations 

That  sweeten  the  medicine  of  life. 

Know.the  virtue  it  cherishes  Heaven  will  reward, 
But  attend  to  no  blasphemous  tales, 

That  the  blaze  of  the  Deity  shines  unimpair'd, 
Though  human  infirmity  fails. 

Know  your  God  as  he  is,  wise,  good,  beyond 
No  tyrant  in  horrours  array'd,  [measure, 

But  a  father,  who  smiles  on  the  innocent  pleasure 
Of  amiable  creatures  he  made  ! — 

Still  please,  and  pursue  his  benevolent  ends, 
Still  enrapture  the  heart  and  the  ear  ! 

lean  swear  for  myself,  and  believe  for  my  friends, 
Our  morals  improve  as  we  hear. 

If  the  passions  arewaken'd  by  harmony's  charm, 
Their  breezes  waft  health  to  the  mind, 

What  our  reason  but  labours,  vain  toil !  to  disarm, 
By  virtue  and  song  are  refin'd. 

Ah  !  listen  to  me,  in  whose  natural  school 
Religion  leads  truth  by  the  hand  ! — 

Who  regulates  faith  by  a  mystical  rule, 
But  builds  his  foundation  on  sand  ! 

By  the  winds  of  unreconcil'd  principles  driven, 
Still  fluctuates  the  methodist's  plan  ; 

Now  he  wishes  you  chaste  for  the  glory  of  Heaven, 
— Now  frail — for  the  pleasure  of  man. 


When  you  vary  your  charms  with  your  patches^ 

To  me  'tis  a  weightier  affair, 
Than  who  writes  the  northern  dispatches, 

Or  sits  in  the  president's  chair. 

When,  by  nature  and  art  form'd  to  please, 
You  sing,  and  you  talk,  and  you  laugh, 

Can  I  forfeit  such  raptures  as  these, 
To  dream  of  the  chamberlain's  staff? 

Secure  under  Brunswick  and  Heaven, 

I  trust  the  state  vessel  shall  ride : 
To  Bute  let  the  rudder  be  given, 

Or  Pitt  be  permitted  to  guide. 

At  Almack's,  when  the  turtle's  well  drest, 
Must  I  know  the  cook's  country,  or  starve  ? 

And  when  George  gives  us  liberty's  feast, 
Not  taste  'till  Newcastle  shall  carve  ? 

Yet  think  not  ihat  wildly  I  range, 

With  no  sober  system  in  view ; 
My  notions  are  fix'd,  though  they  change, 

Applied  to  Great  Britain  and  you. 

There,  I  reverence  our  bright  constitution, 

Not  heeding  what  calumny  raves, 
Yet  wish  for  a  new  revolution, 

Should  rulers  treat  subjects  as  slaves. 

Here,  the  doctrine  of  boundless  dominion, 

Of  boundless  obedience  is  mine ; 
Ah  !  my  fair,  to  cure  schism  in  opinion, 

Confess  non-resistance  is  thine. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

ON   POLITICS. 

FROM  moments  so  precious  to  life, 

All  politics,  Laura,  remove ; 
Knby  lips  must  hot  animate  strife, 

J3ut  breathe  the  sweet  language  of  love. 

What  is  party  ? — a  zeal  without  science, 

A  bubble  of  popular  fame, 
In  nature  and  virtue's  defiance, 

'Tis  reason  cnslav'd  to  a  name. 
»Tis  the  language  of  madness,  or  fashion, 

Where  knaves  only  guess  what  they  mean  ; 
'Tis  a  cloak  to  conceal  private  passion, 

To  indulge,  with  applause,  private  spleen. 

Can  I,  plac'd  by  my  Laura,  inquire, 

Jf  poison  or  claret  put  out 
Our  Chun' hill's  satyrical  lire, 

If  Wilkcs  Jives  with  cars  or  without  ? 


TO  LAURA. 

FAREWELL   TO   THE   UOSE. 

Go  rose — in  gaudy  gardens  wilt  thou  bloom, 
Far  from  the  silent  vale  of  peace  and  love  ? 

On  fluttering  insects  lavish  waste  perfume, 
Or  deck  the  fickle  wreath  that  folly  wove  ? 

And  yet  the  fragrance  of  thy  eveni»g  hour, 
Ambrosial  odours,  yet  to  me  refuse  ? 

To  me,  who  pay  thy  sweets,  ungrateful  flower  ! 
With  rich  returns  of  incense  from  the  Muse  ?— 

Who  but  the  Muse  transplants  thee,  short-liv'd 
From  mortal  regions  to  celestial  seats  ?  [rose  I 

By  memory's  fountain,  where  thy  buds  disclose 
Eternal  beauties,  with  eternal  sweets. 


SONG  TO  *  *  *  *. 

WHAT  !  bid  me  seek  another  fair 

In  untry'd  paths  of  female  wiles  ? 
And  posies  weave  of  other  hair, 

And  bask  secure  in  other  smiles  ? 
Thy  friendly  stars  no  longer  prize, 
And  light  my  course  by  other  eyes  ? 

Ah  no !  my  dying  lips  shall  close, 
Unalter'd  love,  as  faith  professing ; 

Nor  praising  him  who  life  bestows, 
Forget  who  makes  that  gift  a  blessing* 

My  last  address  to  Heav'n  is  due ; 

The  last  but  one  is  all — to  yovu 
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T,ost  every  function,  vanish'd  every  sense  : 
Is  this  thy  lot,  divine  benevolence? 
Approach  no  more,  such  bitter  anguish,  near 
So  soft  a  bosom  ;   flow  alone  the  tear, 
That  dew  of  Heaven,  O  maid  !  to  Heaven  allied, 
Thy  great  Redeemer  shed  for  man  and  died. 
Hood  angels  mourn  creation's  glories  lost, 
And  mourning  please,  resemble  him  the  most ; 
Flow  then  thy  tear,  ordain'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
For  bliss  to  others,  sweeter  bliss  to  thee  ! 
With  pity's  pangs  her  dear  sensations  feel ; 
The  shaft  that  wounds  thee, drops  a  balm  to  heal. 
Thy  soul  expanding,  like  a  vernal  flower, 
Shall  glow  the  brighter  in  affliction's  shower 
For  every  tear  to  sufPring  virtue  given, 
Itself  approving,  andapprov'd  by  Heaven. 
Weep  then,  but  weep  another's  fate  alone  ; 
Let  smiles  be  still  attendant  on  thy  own. 


ON  MEN  BEING  DEPRIVFD,  FROM  CUSTOM  AND 
DELICACY,  OF  ENJOYING  SOCIAL  FRIEND 
SHIP  WITH  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

HATI  soft  Aspasia's  sex  been  man, 

What  friendship's  holy  chains 
Had  link'd  our  beings,  fortune's  plan, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  pains  ? 

Alike  our  ruder,  milder  sports, 

Our  studies  too  the  same, 
Companions  both  in  shades  and  courts, 

In  paths  of  love  or  fame. 

By  bright  collision,  patriot  beams 

Had  flush'd  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  war  had  seen,  in  union's  streams, 

Our  tide  of  glory  roll. 

There  fate,  that  strikes  the  noblest  breast, 

Had  surely  reverenc'd  thine ; 
The  thirsty  lance  I  then  had  blest 

For  only  wounding  mine. 
But  ah  !  my  sweeter  downy  hours, 

Had  I  been  chang'd,  not  you  ; 
What  tranquil  joys,  if  kinder  powers 

Had  made  me  woman  too  ! 

Made  each  the  other's  softer  care, 

One  table  then  had  fed, 
One  chamber  lodg'd  the  faithful  pair, 

Ah  do  not  blush  ! — one  bed. 
Both  sitting  at  one  busy  loom 

In  nature's  vernal  bow'r, 
Had  rivall'd  nature's  vernal  bloom, 

Creating  both  one  flow'r. 

Both  screen'd  from  summer's  sultry  view, 

In  shades  by  haunted  stream, 
Had  own M  the. moral  vision  true  ., , 

That  youthful  poets  dream. 

Sweet  wisdom,  couch'd  in  mystic  rhyme, 

Yet  bending  o'er  the  brook, 
Had  gathered  morals  more  sublime 

From  great  creation's  book ; 

And  felt  our  mixing  souls  refine 

In  purer  wisdom's  ray, 
The  being  virtue's  friend  and  thine 

Had  clear'd  our  mists  away. 

My  morning  incense,  ev'ning  pray'r, 

With  thine,  had  soar'd  above, 
With  thine  ascending  sweeter  there 

On  wings  of  song  and  love. 

Vain  dreams  !  for  custom's  laws,  combin'd 

With  virtue's  stern  decree, 
Divide  the  beings  nature  join'd, 

Divide  my  fair  from  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG 


FAINTING   AT   THE   NEWS    OF   HER    FRIEND'S  MIS 
FORTUNES. 

AH  !  maid  too  gentle,  while  thy  tears  deplore 
The  virtuous  exile  on  a  foreign  shore, 
Thy  pulse  forgets  to  beat,  thy  cheek  to  glow, 
Dim  the,bright  eye,  fix'd  monument  of  woe, 
VOL.    XVI. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

How  blest  is  he  whom  nature's  gentle  hand 
Has  snatch'd  from  human  life  and  human  woes, 
Ev'n  in  his  childish  days,  ere  yet  he  knew 
Or  sin,  or  pain,  or  youthful  passion's  force  ! 
In  earth's  soft  lap,  beneath  the  flowery  turf, 
His  peaceful  ashes  sleep ;  to  Heaven  ascends 
Th'  unspotted  soul,declar'd  by  voice  divine 
A  guest  well  pleasing — Then  no  longer  mourn, 
Thou  drooping  parent,  nor  bewail  him  lost— 
In  life's  first  bloom,  when  infant  reason  dawn'd, 
And  the  young  mind,  unfolding  every  power, 
Gave  promise  fair  of  manhood,  transport  fill'd 
The  mother's  bosom,  pondering  every  word 
And  action  there.     She  now  lamenting  loud 
Deplores  him,  from  her  vain  embraces  torn 
By  unrelenting  fate,  and  fierce  disease  ; 
Like  eastern  storms  that  blast  the  opening  year. 


TOMISSN Mt 

WRITTEN    AT   BRIGHTHELMSTON. 

LOVELY  N- m  !  rise,  and  see 

Modest  morn  resemble  thee  ! 

Ocean  smiles  with  your  repose, 

Come  to  seas,  where  Venus  rose  ! 

Bathing,  Dr.  Pool  observes, 

Braces  all  the  optic  nerves. 

"  Heavens,"  she  cries,  "  what  idle  whim  ! 

Youthful  eyes  are  seldom  dim  j 

Mine  can  mark  the  distant  sail, 

Or  lowing  herds  in  Sussex*  vale  ; 

Scarce  a  spire  or  cottage  smoke, 

Or  cloud  embracing  mountain  oak  ; 

An  object  scarce  of  land  or  sea 

Rises  unperceiv'd  by  me." 

True — but  eyes  that  distant  roam, 

Frequent  fail  for  scenes  at  home. 

Let  example  make  me  clearer, 

Place  yourself  at  Shergold's  mirror ! 

Every  mild  reflected  grace, 

That  angel  form,  that  angel  face, 

A  world  of  wonders  all  can  view, 

Envy  only  blind  and — you. 
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LOVIBOND'S  POEMS. 


TO  THE  MRS.'S  R S, 

WRITTEN   AT   BRICHTHKLMSTONE. 

No,  gentle  ladies  ! — he  on  Brighton's  flood, 
Who  deck'd  with  >,' — — 's  name  a  feeble  page ; 

For  you,  the  guardians  of  the  fair  and  good, 
Has  arm'd  no  bitter  stings  of  Satan's  rage. 

On  impious  necks  the  Muse  of  vengeance  treads, 
For  shameless  folly  dips  her  shafts  in  gall ; 

While,  droping  odours  on  your  virtuous  heads, 
The  dews  of  praise,  a  precious  ointment,  fall. 

Your  N m's  mind  in  every  virtue  grew, 

In  every  grace,  beneath  your  sweet  control ; 

In  genuine  lustre  were  preserved  by  you 
Her  polish 'd  form,  reflecting  all  the  soul. 

Her  candid  smiles,  unconscious  of  their  worth, 
Her  blush  of  nature  without  other  dye  ! 

You  taught  her  modest  eyes  to  love  the  Earth, 
Or  soar  in  flaming  rapture  to  the  sky. 

Her,  th'e  best  gift  of  Heaven,  its  gracious  love 
Permitted  to  your  guidance — come  and  share 

The  joy  of  virtuous  souls,  whose  toils  improve 
The  talents  trusted  to  their  fruitful  care1. 

Come,  faithful  servants — hear  a  voice  proclaim 
Your  hymn  of  triumph — 'tis  no  song  of  mine ; 

'Tis  Heaven  that  calls  you  to  partake  your  fame 
With  God  tbe  giver,  and  this  gift  divine. 


VERSES 


HERE  Charles  lay  shelter'd,    from  this  desert 
shore  [roar ; 

He  lanch'd  the  bark,  and  brav'd  the  tempest's 
He  trusted  here  the  faith  of  simple  swains, 
And  ocean,  friendlier  than  the  Worcester  plains  2. 
No  beauteous  forms,  as  now  adorn'd  it  then, 
The  downs  were  pathless,  without  haunt  of  men. 
One  shepherd  wandei°d  on  the  lonely  hill, 
One  village-maid  explored  ,the  distant  rill. 
But  mark  the  glittering  scenes  succeeding  these ; 
See  peopled  all  the  shoves,  and  healing  seas  j 
Yet,  friend  to  Britain,  flows  alike  the  wave 
With  India's  treasures,  and  defrauds  the  grave. 
Had  fate  now  plac'd  him  on  this  fairy  land, 
The  thoughtless  Charles   had    linger'd  on  the 

strand, 

Nor  danger  chill'd,  nor  high  ambition  fiVd 
That  wanton  besom,  by  the  loves  inspir'd : 
His  languid  sails  the  monarch  here  had  furl'd, 
Had  gain'd  a  N n's  smile,  and  lost  the  world. 


TO  MISS  G 

FROM    BRIGHTHELMSTOX1. 

COME,  Stella,  let  us  climb  the  heights 

Where  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  upward  point  our  mental  flights, 

And  mock  the  scenes  below. 

1  Matthew  xxv. 

*  Charles  the  lid.  after  the  battle  of  Worces 
ter,  escaped  to  France  io  a  fishing-boat,  from 
Brighthelmstone, 


And  turn  no  more  the  giddy  rounds 

Of  pleasure's  wanton  chace, 
But  range  beyond  material  bounds, 

Eternity,  and  space ! — 

Come,  read  in  ocean's  ample  page, 

Explain  the  cause  that  guides, 
That  bridles  now,  and  now  to  rage 

Precipitates  the  tides. 

In  glory  see  the  planets  roll, 
Their  laws,  their  measure,  scan, 

Nor  there  confm'd,  explore  the  soul, 
And  liberty,  and  man  ! 

On  soaring  pinions  let  us  shoot, 

Like  him,  the  bird  of  Jove ! 
— "  What  waste,"  she  cries,  "  in  such  pursuit, 

An  age  of  life  and  love ! 

"  With  eagle  flight  and  eagle  view 

Let  Newton  sail  the  sky  ! 
But  what  am  I  ?  or  what  are  you, 

Philosopher  ? — a  fly : 

"  Vain  insect !  now  aloft  he  springs 

To  drink  the  liquid  light, 
And  quenches  now  his  flagging  wings 

In  angry  seas  and  night. 

"Ah  fool!  to  quit  his  reptile  state 

Amid  fresh  dews  and  flowers  ! 
Be  his  the  justly  purchas'd  fate, 

The  sober  lesson  ours. 

"  From  clouds  descending,  let  us  try 

What  humbler  regions  give ! 
Let  others  soar  to  fall  and  die ! 

'Tis  ours  to  creep,  and  live." 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING 
FERSES. 

BY   MISS   G . 

No  more  let  science  tempt  thy  searching  eyes 
Beyond  the  bounds  prescrib'd  to  mortal  sight, 

No  more  advent'rous  mount  the  lofty  skies, 
And  daring,  penetrate  the  realms  of  light. 

With  humble  mind  go  trace  thy  Maker's  hand 

In  every  smiling  valley,  fertile  plain; 
Adore  his  bounty  iu  the  cultur'd  land, 

Revere  his  wisdom  in  the  stormy  main! 
Nor  thoughtless  view  the  vast  tremendous  sea, 

Whose  course   impetuous  power  divine  res 
trains  j  -  [cree» 
Whose  rushing  tide,  control'd  by  Heaven's  de- 

Forbears  to  violate  the  flow'ry  plains. 
Nor  yet  confine  to  these  thy  wand'ring  sight, 

While  splendid  gems  the  face  of  Heav'n  adorn; 
Nor  heedless  view  the  radiant  lamps  of  night, 
Nor  heedless  view  the  Sun  that  gilds  the  morn : 

But  turn  with  praise  to  Him  who  reigns  above, 
Supreme  o'er    works    that    speak  almighty 
power ; 

O !  turn  a  grateful  bosom  breathing  love, 
And  learn  the  noblest  lesson — to  adore. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN. 

Go,  mournful  spirit,  wing  thy  dreary  way, 
Leave  a  lov'd  mansion,  leave  the  cheerful  day ; 
A  naked  wanderer  on  the  winter's  wind, 
Ah  leave,  reluctant,  youth  and  strength  behind  ! 
Not  long  a  wanderer,  to  that  happier  shore 
Be  Heaven  thy  guide,  where   mourning   is  no 
In  purer  mansions,  in  a  form  divine,       [more ! 
Immortal  youth,  immortal  joy,  be  thine ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN. 

O  YOU,  who  mark  what  flowrets  gay, 
What  gales,  what  odours  breathing  near, 

What  sheltering  shades  from  summer's  ray 
Allure  niy  spring  to  linger  here  : 

Yet  see  me  quit  this  margin  green, 
Yet  see  me  deaf  to  pleasure's  call, 

Explore  the  thirsty  haunts  of  men, 
Yet  see  my  bounty  flow  for  all. 

O  learn  of  me — no  partial  rill, 

No  slumbering  selfish  pool  be  you; 

But  social  laws  alike  fulfil ; 
O  flow  for  all  creation  too  ! 


ON  THE  CONVERTING  THli  LATE  MR.  WOOD- 
DESON'S  HOUSE,  AT  KINGSTON,  INTO  A 
POOR-HOUSE,  AND  CUTTING  DOWN  THE 
CHEAT  WALK  OF  HIGH  TRISES  BEFORE  IT. 

WHERE  the  broad  path-way  fronts  yon  ancient 

seat. 

Approach  not,  stranger,  with  unhallow'd  feet, 
Nor  mock  the  spot,  unshelter'd  now,   and  bare  ! 
The  grove's  old  honours  rose  majestic  there: 
It's  giant  arms  extending  to  defend 
Thy  reverend  temples,  man's  and  virtue's  friend! 
Secure  thy  walk  that  unpierc'd  gloom  along, 
No  storm  approach'd  to  silence  Homer's  song ; 
No  beam  to  wound  thy  Heav'n-directed  eye  : 
The  world's  near  tumult  swept  unheeded  by. 
Now,  low  as  thine,  these  towering  heads  are  laid, 
No-  more  embower  the  mansion  in  their  shade, 
Time-honour' d  pile !  that  owning  thee  its  lord, 
Saw  ancient  manners,  ancient  faith,  restor'd  ; 
In  renovated  youth  beheld  again 
Saturnian  days,  the  good  Eliza's  reign. 
With  thee  too  sheltering  many  an  angel  guest, 
For  what,  but  Heaven,  serenerthan  thy  breast? — 


Blest  mansion  then,  simplicity's  abode, 
Where  smiling  innocence  look'd  up  to  God, 
Where  nature's  genuine  graceschann'dthe  heart, 
Or  nature,  polish'd  but  by  classic  art.     [beams, 
There  fancy,    warm'd    with  brightest,  chastest 
The  saint's  high  rapture,  and  the  poet's  dreams, 
While  virtue  left,  delighting  there  to  dwell, 
The  pensive  mountain,  and  the  hermit's  cell.— 
There  the  good  teacher  held  by  turns  to  youth 
The  blaze  of  fiction  and  pure  light  of  truth, 
Who,  less  by  precept  than  example  nVd, 
Glow'd  as  he  taught,  inspiring  and  inspir'd. 

Nor  think,  gay  revellers,  this  awful  roof 
Echoed  no  sounds  but  wisdom's  harsh  reproof; 
The  social  board,  attendant  mirth,  was  there, 
The  smile  unconscious  of  to  morrow's  care, 
With  every  tranquil  joy  of  wedded  life, 
The  gracious  children,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
In  dance,  in  song,   in  harmless  sports  approv'd, 
There  youth  has  frolick'd,  there  soft  maids  have 

lov'd. 

There  one,  distinguish'd  one — not  sweeter  blows 
In  simpler  ornament  attir'd,  the  rose, 
The  rose  she  cull'd  to  deck  the  nuptial  bower, 
Herself  as  fair — a  transitory  flower. — 
Thus  a  short    hour — and  woods    and  turrets 

fall; 

The  good,  the  great,  the  beauteous,  perish  all. 
Another  age  a  gayer  race  supplies, 
Less  awful  groves,  and  gaudier  villas  rise, 
See  wisdom's  place  usurp'd  by  folly's  sons, 
And  scorners  sit  on  virtue's  vacant  thrones. 
See  neighbouring  Combe's  old  genius  quit  its 
bowers,  [towers ; 

Not    Warwick's  '    name    preserv'd    his  gothic 
Nor  distant  see  new  royal  domes  *  deride 
What  half  remains  of  Wolsey's  ancient  pride  ! 
While  yet  this  humbler  pile  survives  to  prove 
A  mansion  worthy  of  its  master's  love: 
Like  him,  still  welcomes  to  its  liberal  door 
Whom  most  he  honour'd,  Honouring  most  th§ 

poor ; 

Like  him,  the  lisping  infant's  blessing  shares, 
And  age's  gratitude  in  silent  prayers. — 
While  such  partake  the  couch,  the  frugal  feast, 
No  regal  chambers  boast  an  equal  guest ; 
For,  gracious  Maker,  by  thy  own  decree, 
Receiving  mercy  is  receiving  Thee  ! — 

1  Combe-Neville,  near  Kingston,  built  by  the 
king-making  earl  of  Warwick. 

*  The  new  apartments  at  Hampton  Courtj 
raised  on  the  ruins  of  part  of  Wolsey's  palace, 
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LIFE  OF  WALTER  HARTE, 

BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HE  following  desultory  information,  perhaps  improperly  called  a  lite,  is  derived 
principally  from  the  notes  on  Mr.  Nicholls's  collection  of  poems,  augmented  by 
various  notices  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  author's  works,  and  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  learning  and  personal  worth,  neither  of  which  have 
ever  been  called  in  question,  would  have  procured  him  a  more  particular  narra 
tive,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  recover  the  requisite  materials. 

His  father  the  rev.  Walter  Harte  was  fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox. 
ford,  prebendary  of  Wales,  canon  of  Bristol,  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magda 
len,  Taunton,  Somersetshire.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths  after  that  revolution 
which  placed  a  new  family  on  the  throne,  he  relinquished  all  his  preferments,  in, 
1691,  and  retired  to  Kentbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died  February  10, 
1736,  aged  eighty.five.  His  son  informs  us,  that  when  judge  Jefleries  came  to 
Taunton  assizes  in  the  year  1685,  to  execute  his  commission  upon  the  unfortunato 
persons  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  Mr.  Harte,  then  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's,  waited  on  him  in  private,  and  remonstrated  much  against  his  severities. 
The  judge  listened  to  him  calmly,  and  with  some  attention,  and,  though  he  had 
never  seen  him  before,  advanced  him  in  a  few  months  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Bristol.  '*  I  thought,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  who  has  introduced 
this  story  in  his  notes  on  Pope,  a  the  reader  might  not  dislike  to  hear  this  anec. 
dote  of  Jefferies,  the  only  one  action  of  his  life  that  I  believe  docs  him  any  credit.'* 

Old  Mr.  Harte  was  so  much  respected  for  his  piety  and  learning,  that  the  pre. 
lates  Kidder,  Hooper,  and  Wynne,  who  successively  filled  the  see  of  Bath  aud 
Wells,  contrived  that  he  should  receive  the  profits  of  his  prebend  of  Wells  as  long 
as  he  lived  :  and  Mr.  Simon  Harco  urt,  afterwa  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor. 
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offered  him  a  bishopric  in  queen  Anne's  time,  which  he  declined  with  grateful 
acknowledgements.  According  to  his  son's  account,  he  was  a  most  laborious 
student,  employing  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  without  any  interruption,  but  that 
of  casual  sickness,  for  fifty  years  successively.  His  principal  business  was  in  re 
ferring  every  difficult  part  of  scripture  to  those  particular  passages  in  the  fathers, 
and  eminent  modern  divines,  who  kad  explained  them  expressly  or  occasionally. 

The  time  of  our  poet's  birth  has  not  been  settled.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  fixes  it  about  the  year  1707,  but  an  earlier  date  will  correspond  better 
•with  circumstances.  If  he  was  born  in  1707,  his  lines  to  lady  Hertford  must  have 
been  written  at  eleven,  which  is  highly  improbable;  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  date  of  this  poem.  In  Lintot's  edition,  it  is  subscribed  September 
30,  1725,  but  Francis,  the  late  marquis  of  Hertford,  was  born  in  1719,  a  year 
after  his  father's  marriage,  and  when  Mr.  Harte,  according  to  the  above  account, 
could  have  been  only  eleven  years  of  age.  We  have  his  own  authority  that  all 
the  poems  published  in  this  volume  were  written  when  he  was  under  nineteen, 
consequently  the  date  of  1725  must  be  an  errour,  especially  if  Collins's  account  of 
the  Hertfort  family  be  correct.  But  here,  too,  there  is  something  that  requires  ex 
planation,  for  the  title  of  Beau  champ  was  not  conferred  on  the  family  for  many 
years  after  the  publication  of  these  poems. 

He  received  his  education  at  Marlborough  school,  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Hildrop, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  the  few  divine  poems  in  the  volume  published  in  1727.  At 
what  time  he  went  to  Oxford  does  not  appear,  but  he  took  his  master's  degree 
June  30, 1720,  according  to  the  last  edition  of  the  graduates  of  that  university, 
a  clear  proof  that  he  must  have  been  born  long  before  1707.  With  Pope  he 
acquired  an  early  intimacy,  and  shared  rather  more  of  his  friendship  than  that 
poet  was  wont  to  bestow  on  his  brethren.  Pope  encouraged  his  poetical  enthu 
siasm,  and  inserted  many  lines  in  his  poems,  and  Harte  repaid  the  instructions 
of  so  distinguished  a  preceptor,  by  compliments  introduced  not  without  elegance  and 
propriety  in  his  Essays  on  Painting  and  on  Satire,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1727,  he  published  the  volume  of  poems,  already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the 
gallant  and  eccentric  earl  of  Peterborough  who  was,  as  the  author  acknowledges, 
the  first  u  who  took  notice  of  him."  This  volume  was  ushered  in  by  a  very  nu 
merous  list  of  subscribers,  among  whom  is  the  name  of  Alexander  Pope,  for  four 
copies.  An  edition  of  these  poems  may  be  sometimes  picked  up,  dated  1739,  and 
printed  for  John  Cecil,  instead  of  Barnard  Lintot  the  original  publisher.  As  the 
same  list  of  subscribers  is  repeated,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  the  remaining 
copias  bought  at  Lintot's  sale,  (who  died  in  1737)  and  were  at  this  time  published 
•with  a  new  title  page. 

In  1730  he  published  his  Essay  on  Satire,8vo.  and  in  1735,  the  Essay  on  Reason, 
folio,  to  which  Pope  contributed  very  considerably,  although  no  part  of  his  share 
can  be  exactly  ascertained,  except  the  first  two  lines.  He  afterwards  published 
two  sermons,  the  one  entitled  the  Union  and  Harmony  of  Reason,  Morality,  and 
revealed  Religion,  preached  at  St.  Mary's  Oxford,  February  27,  1736—7,  which 
excited  so  much  admiration,  or  curiosity,  as  to  pass  through  five  editions.  The 
other  was  a  fast  sermon,  preached  at  the  same  place,  January  9,  1739—40. 
He  was  afterwards  vice-principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  held  in  so  much  reputa 
tion  as  a  tutor,  that  lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  reconu 
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incnded  him  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  as  a  private  and  travelling  preceptor  to  his 
natural  son.  With  this  young  man,  to  whom  his  lordship  addressed  those  letters 
which  have  so  much  injured  his  reputation,  Mr.  Harte  travelled  from  the  year 
1746  to  1750.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to  have  procured  fur  him  a  canonry  of 
Windsor,  in  1751,  "with  much  difficulty"  arising  from  his  college  connections, 
St.  Mary  Hall,  of  which  Dr.  King  was  principal,  being  at  that  time  noted  for 
jacobitism. 

In  1759,  he  published  his  history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2  vols.  4to.  a  work  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  much  labour,  and  in  which  he  has  accumulated  very  valu. 
able  materials.  An  edition  was  Soon  published  in  German  by  George  Henr/ 
Martini,  with  a  preface,  notes, and  corrections,  from  the  pen  of  the  translator  Joh a 
Gotlieb  Bohme,  Saxon  historiographer,  and  professor  of  history  in  the  university 
of  Leipzic.  The  success,  however,  at  home,  was  far  inferior  to  his  hopes,  yet  suf 
ficient  to  encourage  him  to  publish  an  octavo  edition  in  1763,  corrected  and  im* 
proved.  At  this  time  he  resided  at  Bath,  dejected  and  dispirited  between  real 
and  imaginary  distempers.  In  November  1766,  a  paralytic  stroke  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  right  leg,  affected  his  speech,  and  in  some  degree  his  head.  He 
employed,  however,  his  intervals  of  health,  in  preparing  the  Amaranth  for  the 
press,  which  was  published  in  1767.  In  the  following  year,  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  use  of  his  left  side,  and  he  languished  iu  this  melancholy  condition  till  March 
1774,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  having  just  outlived  the  publication  of  the  cele 
brated  letters  addressed  to  his  pupil  Mr.  Stanhope,  but  which  it  is  hoped  he  did 
not  see.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Austcl  and  St.  Blazy  in 
Cornwall. 

Frequent  mention  of  his  character  and  writings  occurs  in   Chesterfield's  letters. 

u  Next  week  Harte  will  send  you  his  Gustavus  Adolphus  (March  30,  1759,)  in 
two  quartos  :  it  will  contain  many  new  particulars  of  the  life  of  that  real  hero,  as 
he  had  abundant  and  authentic  materials  which  hare  never  yet  appeared.  It  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  a  very  curious  and  valuable  history  :  though,  between  you  and 
me,  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  been  more  correct  and  elegant  in  his  style. 
You  will  find  it  dedicated  to  one  of  your  acquaintance,  who  was  forced  to  prune 
the  luxuriant  praises  bestowed  upon  him,  and  yet  has  left  enough  of  all  conscience 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  man.  Harte  has  been  very  much  out  of  order,  these  last 
three  or  four*  months,  but  is  not  the  less  intent  upon  sowing  his  lucerne,  of  which 
he  had  six  crops  last  year,  to  his  infinite  joy,  and,  as  he  says,  profit." 

April  16,  1759.  "  1  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  Harte's  Gustavus  Adol 
phus  does  not  take  at  all,and  consequently  sells  very  little :  it  is  certainly  informing, 
and  full  of  good  matter  :  but  it  is  as  certain  too,  that  the  style  is  execrable  :  where 

the  d 1  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad  style,  of  a  new  and 

singular  kind  :  it  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms,  and  all  ismt  but 
Anglicisms  :  in  some  places  pompous,  in  others  vulgar  and  low." 

November  27,  1762.  "  Harte  is  going  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Gustavus, 
in  octavo  :  which,  he  tells  me  he  has  altered,  and  which,  I  could  tell  him,  he 
should  translate  into  English,  or  it  will  not  sell  better  than  the  former." 

December  18,  1763.  "  Harte  has  a  great  poetical  work  to  publish,  before  it 
belong  :  he  has  shown  me  some  parts  of  it;  he  had  entitled  it  Emblems :  but  I 
persuaded  him  to  alter  that  name  for  two  reasons ;  the  first  was,  because  they  were 
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not  emblems,  but  fables:  the  second  was,  that,  if  they  had  been  emblems,  Quarles 
had  degraded  and  vilified  that  name  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
use  of  it  after  him  :  so  they  are  to  be  called  fables,  though  moral  tales  would,  in 
my  mind,  be  the  properest  name  ;  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  those  I  have 
seen,  1  must  say  that  suntplura  bona :  quadam  mediocria,  et  quccdam." — 

September  3,  1764.  "  I  have  received  a  book  for  you,  and  one  for  myself, 
from  Harte.  It  is  upon  agriculture,  and  will  surprise  you,  as  I  confess  it  did  me. 
This  work  is  not  only  English,  but  good  and  elegant  English  :  he  has  even  scattered 
graces  upon  his  subject :  and  in  prose,  has  come  very  near  Virgil's  Georgics  in 
terse,  I  have  written  to  him,  to  congratulate  his  happy  transformation."  . 

November  28,  1765.  "  Poor  Harte  is  very  ill,  and  condemned  to  the  Hotwell 
at  Bristol.  He  is  a  better  poet  than  a  philosopher :  for  all  this  illness  and  melan 
choly  proceeds  originally  from  the  ill  success  of  his  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  is 
grown  extremely  devout,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  because  that  is  always  a  com. 
fort  to  the  afflicted.'* 

July  2,  1767.  "  Poor  Harte  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition  :  he  has  lost  one 
side  of  himself,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  speech  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  is 
going  to  publish  his  Divine  Poems,  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  had 
not  time  to  correct  them,  before  this  stroke,  nor  abilities  to  do  it  since.'' — 

In  these  opinions  there  is  some  truth  and  some  flippancy.  His  lordship,however, 
must  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Harte's  learning  and  integrity, 
when  he  confided  to  him  the  early  and  most  interesting  years  of  that  son  on  whom 
all  his  hopes  were  fixed  ;  yet  Dr.  Maty  expresses  his  wonder,  that  he  should 
not  have  chosen  a  tutor  who  understood  a  little  better  the  external  decora 
tions  which  his  lordship  prized  so  highly.  "  Harte,"  says  Dr.  Maty,  "had  none 
of  the  amiable  connecting  qualifications,  which  the  earl  wished  in  his  sen." 

"It  was  impossible  he  should  succeed  in  finishing  the  polish  of  his  education  in 
the  manner  lord  Chesterfield  wished:  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
earl  should  not  have  perceived  how  much  the  tutor's  example  must  have  defeated 
his  precepts.  The  three  principal  articles  he  recommended  to  his  son,  were  his 
appearance,  his  elocution  and  his  style.  Mr.  Harte,  long  accustomed  to  a  college 
life,  was  too  awkward  both  in  his  person  and  address  to  be  able  to  familiarize  the 
graces  with  his  young  pupil.  An  unhappy  impediment  in  his  speech,  joined  to 
his  total  want  of  ear,  rendered  him  equally  unfit  to  perceive  as  to  correct  any 
defects  of  pronounciation,  a  careful  attention  to  which  was  so  strongly  recom 
mended  in  all  lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  as  absolutely  necessary  for  an  orator." 

All  this,  however,  lord  Chesterfield  knew,  and  yet  appointed  Mr.  Harte,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  condescending  familiarity  as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Maty  seems  to 
have  forgot  that  Harte  left  his  pupil  before  his  lordship  had  fully  developed  that 
abominable  plan  of  hypocrisy  and  profligacy  which,  notwithstanding  his  biogra 
phers'  softenings,  has  irrecoverably  disgraced  his  memory  ;  and  as  it  is  acknow 
ledged  that  Mr.  Stanhope  did  not  practise  the  system  which  his  father  so  elegantly 
and  artfully  recommended,  let  us  hope  that  he  was  preserved  by  the  better  foun. 
dation  Mr.  Harte  had  laid. 

His  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  very  unfortunate  publication.  He  had 
learning,  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  research :  and  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
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degree  of  political  and  military  knowledge.  He  had  besides  access  to  the  most 
valuable  materials,  and  his  work  may  be  considered  as  in  many  respects  original. 
But  either  through  affectation,  or  by  means  of  some  desultory  course  of  reading 
in  every  language  but  his  own,  he  was  led  to  adopt  a  style  peculiarly  harsh  and 
pedantic,  and  often  unintelligible  by  the  irregular  construction  of  his  sentences,  by 
new  words  of  his  own  coinage,  or  by  old  words  used  in  a  new  sense.  The 
wonder  is,  that  in  all  this  he  fancied  himself  u  writing  in  a  style  less  laboured 
and  ornamental  than  is  usually  exhibited  by  the  fluent  writers  of  the  present  age." 
George  Hawkins,  his  bookseller,  we  are  told,  sometimes  objected  to  his  uncouth, 
words  or  phrases,  while  the  work  was  in  the  press,  but  Harte  refused  to  change 
them,  and  used  to  add  with  a  complaisant  sneer,  "  George,  that's  what  we  call 
writing!"  It  is,  such  writing,  however,  as  we  do  not  find  iu  his  sermons  printed 
in  1737,  and  1740,  far  less  in  his  Essays  on  Husbandry,  which  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  as  printed  in  1764,  and  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ara 
distinguished  for  perspicuity  of  style,  and  for  more  elegance  than  that  subject  is 
generally  supposed  to  admit. 

The  life  of  Gustavus  probably  employed  many  of  his  years,  at  least  tho 
plan  must  have  occupied  his  mind  for  a  very  considerable  time  before  he  began 
to  collect  his  materials.  The  undertaking  was  suggested  to  him  by  lord  Peter 
borough,  with  whom  he  could  have  had  no  communication,  except  previously  to 
the  year  1734,  when  his  lordship's  growing  infirmities  deprived  him  of  the  plea 
sures  of  society,  and  in  the  following  year  of  life.  When  travelling  with  Mr.  Stan, 
hope,  our  author  procured  access  to  various  sources  of  information,  and  dwelt  so 
long  on  his  subject  with  a  fond  regard,  that  when  he  found  how  coolly  his  work 
was  received  by  the  world,  and  how  harshly  by  the  critics,  he  became  uneasy, 
fretful,  and  according  to  lord  Chesterfield,  seriously  ill  with  disappointment. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  that  the  defects  of  his  history  proceeded  not  from 
imbecility,  but  from  foppery  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  critics,  while  they  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  his  style,  paid  due  encomiums  on  the  merit  of  the  history  in 
other  respects. 

According  to  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  he  was  excessively  vain.  He  put 
copies  of  his  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  lord  Chesterfield  and  lord 
Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a  manuscript.  Poor  man!  he  left  Lon 
don  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive  :  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he  found 
bow  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  the  same  day 
with  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland." — 

Not  the  same  day,  for  Robertson's  History  was  published  a  month  sooner,  but 
Hume's  House  of  Tudor  came  out  the  same  week ;  and  after  perusing  these,  poor 
Harte's  style  could  not  certainly  be  endured.  It  was  not,  however,  so  very  ab 
surd  to  submit  his  manuscript  to  lord  Chesterfield  or  lord  Granville,  if  they  per 
mitted  him,  and  the  former  certainly  did  peruse  it,  although  he  might  think  it 
too  generally  contaminated  for  a  few  friendly  hints  or  corrections. 

With  Pope,  Harte  appears  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  we  find 
his  encomiastic  lines  among  the  testimonies  of  authors  prefixed  to  the  Dunciad. 
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He  had  even  attained  so  much  character  both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  that 
the  Essay  on  Man  was  at  first  attributed  to  him.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
introduce  here  an  anecdote,  .related  by  Dr.  Warton,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
Harte.  Pope  told  Mr.  Ilarte,  that  in  order  to  disguise  his  being  the  author  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  made,  in  the  first  edition,  the  fol 
lowing  bad  rhyme : 

A  cheat !  a  whore  !  that  starts  not  at  the  name, 
In  all  the  inns  of  court,  or  Drury-Lane. 

*{  And  Harte  remembered  to  have  often  heard  it  urged,  in  inquiries  about  the 
author,  whilst  he  was  unknown,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  Pope's,  on. 
account  of  this  very  passage.''—  Warton,  it  may  be  added,  always  spoke  with 
respect  of  Harte's  abilities. 

From  every  evidence,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  best  authors  of  his  time,  but  with  the  classics,  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  other  eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  which  Dr.  Maty, 
rather  inconsiderately,  calls  "  Gothic  erudition."  It  is  true  that  he  often  dis 
covers  that  kind  of  reading  which  is  seldom  read,  but  the  illustrations  he  has  ap 
pended  to  the  poems  in  the  Amaranth  from  the  fathers,  &c.  are  generally  apt  and 
judicious.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  he  cheered  his  painful  and  solitary  hours  by 
devotional  reading. 

He  died  unmarried,  and  at  one  time  seems  to  have  considered  the  married  state 
as  unfavourable  to  the  exertions  of  genius.  In  his  Essay  on  Painting,  he  very 
ungallantly  recommends  that  the  artist  should  be 

"  Untouch'd  by  cares,  uncumhcr'd  with  a  wife." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  reception  of  his  history,  he  projected  ano 
ther  undertaking  of  the  same  kind.  This  we  learn  from  the  concluding  passage  of 
his  Gustavus:  in  which  he  says  his  intention  was  to  carry  the  history  of  Germany 
down  to  the  peace  of  Munster,  but  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking.  He  adds,  however,  in  a  note,  that  he  had  completed  the  history  of 
the  thirty  years  war,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  in  1618 
to  the  death  of  Gustavus  in  1632.  These  papers,  with  whatever  else  he  left,  are 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  servant  Edward  Dore,  who  after 
wards  kept  an  inn  in  Bath.  Dore  and  his  family  are  no  more,  and  the  manu 
scripts  arc  probably  irrecoverably  lost.  We  have  his  own  authority  also,  that  he 
intended  to  have  written  a  criticism  on  the  poetry  of  Drydcn,  which  he  seems  to 
have  appreciated  with  just  taste.  The  Advertisement  to  Religious  Melancholy, 
from  which  this  information  is  taken,  is  inserted  almost  entire,  by  Dr.  Warton  in 
his  edition  of  Pope,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  Pope  and  Harte. 

Harte's  poems  in  general  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise,  although  it  may 
probably  be  thought  that  he  was  a  better  critic  than  a  poet,  and  exhibited  more 
taste  than  genius.  His  attachment  to  Pope  led  him  to  an  imitation  of  that  writer's 
manner,  particularly  in  the  Essay  on  Reason  and  that  on  Satire,  which  are  now 
added  to  his  other  works.  His  Essay  on  Reason  has  been  somewhere  called  a 
fine  philosophical  poem.  It  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  fine  Christian 
poem,  as  it  has  more  of  religion  than  philosophy,  and  might  have  been  aptly  entj* 
tied  An  Essay  on  Revelation.  The  Essay  on  Satire  has  some  elegant  passages, 
but  is  desultory,  and  appears  to  have  beea  written  as  a  compliment  to  the  Dim* 
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siad  of  Pope,  whose  opinions  he  followed  as  far  as  they  respected  the  merits  of 
the  dunces  whom  Pope  libelled. 

For  his  Essay  on  Painting,  he  pleads  that  it  was  written  at  intervals,  upon 
such  remarks  as  casually  occurred  in  his  reading,  and  is  therefore  deficient  in  con 
nection.  He  adds  that  he  had  finished  the  whole  before  he  saw  Du  Fresnoy, 
which  may  readily  be  believed.  He  discovers,  however,  a  very  correct  notion  of 
an  art  which  was  not  at  that  time  much  studied  in  this  country,  and  has  laid 
down  many  precepts  which,  if  insufficient  to  form  a  good  painter,  will  at  least 
prevent  his  falling  into  gross  improprieties.  So  much  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
acquaintance,  with  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  argues  a  taste  sur 
prising  at  his  early  age.  He  had  some  turn  for  drawing,  and  made  several 
sketches  when  abroad,  which  were  afterwards  engraved  as  head  pieces  for  the 
poems  in  the  Amaranth.  In  this  Essay,  he  delights  in  images,  which  although  in 
general  pleasing  and  just,  are  perhaps  too  frequently,  and  as  it  were  periodically 
introduced.  With  all  his  admiration  of  Pope,  he  was  not  less  attached  to  Drydcti 
as  a  model,  and  if  he  has  less  harmony  than  Pope,  has  at  the  same  time  less 
monotony. 

His  translations  are  faithful  and  not  inelegant.  Ilia  acquaintance  with  the  clas 
sics  was  very  intimate,  and  he  has  decorated  his  Essays  on  Husbandry  with  a 
profusion  of  apt  illustrations. 

The  Soliloquy  occasioned  by  the  chirping  of  a  Grasshopper  is  tender  and 
playful,  but  his  other  small  pieces  are  not  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

The  Amaranth  was  written,  as  he  informs  us  "  for  his  private  consolation  under 
a  lingering  and  dangerous  state  of  health.5'  There  is  something  so  amiable,  and 
we  may  add  so  heroic  in  this,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  every  allowance 
for  defects  ;  but  this  collection  of  poems  does  not  upon  the  whole  stand  so  much, 
in  need  of  indulgence  as  may  be  expected.  Some  of  them  were  sketched  when  he 
was  abroad,  and  now  were  revised  and  prepared,  but  others  may  perhaps  be  the 
effusions  of  a  man  in  sickness  and  pain.  Yet  there  arc  more  animated  passages  of 
genuine  poetry  scattered  over  this  volume  than  we  find  in  his  former  works. 

The  whole  of  the  Amaranth  is  of  the  serious  cast,  such  as  became  the  situa 
tion  of  the  author.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  of  authors  who  have  sported  with 
unusual  glee  in  their  moments  of  debility  and  decay,  and  seemed  resolved  to  meet 
death  with  an  air  of  good  humour  and  levity.  Such  a  state  of  mind,  where  it  duos 
really  occur,  and  is  not  affectation,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  envied. 
It  is  not  the  feeling  of  a  rational,  and  an  immortal  creature. 

In  these  poems  he  adopts  various  measures,  according  to  his  subject.  The 
transition  from  the  ode  to  the  heroic,  in  the  Ascetic,  he  justifies  by  the  example 
of  Cowley,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  precepts,  which  are  most  suitable  to  the 
solemnity  of  heroic  verse.  The  Ode  to  Contentment  has  many  splendid  passages 
and  the  recurrence  of  "  All,  all  from  Thee,  &c."  is  particularly  graceful.  The  ex 
clamation  of  "  Bless  me,"  is,  however,  a  puerility  unworthy  of  the  general  strain 
of  this  poem. 

In  the  Vision  of  Death,  he  professes  to  imitate  Dryden  by  the  introduction  of 
more  tripleis  and  alexandrines  than  "  he  might  otherwise  have  done."  But  if  by 
this  he  avoids  the  perpetual  restraint  of  the  couplet,  there  is  too  much  of  visible 
artifice  in  the  method  he  takes  to  relieve  himself.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
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ingenious  fables  of  which  immortality  is  the  subject;  the  figure  and  habitation  of 
Death,  are  poetically  conceived  and  expressed,  and  the  address  of  Death  is  energe 
tic  and  striking. 

The  Courtier  and  Prince  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  fables 
in  our  language.  Its  length  will  perhaps  be  objected,  but  not  by  those  who  at. 
tend  to  the  many  scattered  beauties  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  and  whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  on  the  merit  of  this  and  his  other  poems,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgot  that  in  all  he  prefers  no  higher  claims  than 

"  The  souuds  of  verse,  and  voice  of  Truth." 


POEMS 


OF 


WALTER  HAUTE. 


TO   THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  EARL  OF  PETERBOROW  AND 
MONMOUTH. 

My  lord, 

I  FANCY  the  pxiblic  will  be  much  surprised, 
when  I  say  your  lordship  was  the  first  person 
who  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of  me.  How 
little  I  deserve  so  much  partiality,  1  leave  the 
world  to  judge.  Yet  thus  much  I  can  affirm; 
I  only  wish  that  these  poems  may  live  to  poste 
rity,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  gratitude  rather  than 
the  genius 

Of  your  lordship's 

most  humble,  most  obliged, 
and  most  dutiful  servant, 

W.  HARTE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  will  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
the  author  was  under  nineteen  when  all  these 
poems  were  written. 

I  ought  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  my  Es 
say  on  Painting.  This  performance  is  by  no 
means  correct  in  all  its  parts ;  I  had  neither 
health,  leisure,  nor  abilities  equal  to  my  de 
sign.  'Twas  written  at  intervals,  upon  such 
remarks  as  casually  occurred  in  my  reading. 
Of  course  no  exact  connexion  must  be  expect 
ed  :  though  I  might  allege,  that  Horace  uses 
as  little  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  I  had  finished 
the  whole,  before  ever  I  saw  Du  Fresnoy  ;  as 
will  Appear  by  comparison. 


AN  ESSAX  ON  PAINTING. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  EARL  OF 
PEMBROKE. 


r)  [Yloifinui]  ri%rn  xaii  'Svvct/df  If  in  aa- 


$®EITOMENHN    ™» 
LITilLAN  TTI»  ^wypap/ay. 

Plutarch,  de  audiend.  Poet 


-Poema 


F.st  pictura  loquens,  mutum  pictura  poema. 


WHATEVER  yet  in  poetry  held  true, 

If  duly  weigh'd   holds  just  in  painting  too  : 

Alike  to  profit,  and  delight  they  tend ; 

The  means  may  vary,  but  the  same  their  end. 

Alike  from  Heav'n,  congenial  first  they  came, 

The  same   their  labours,  and  their  praise  the 

same : 

Alike  by  turns  they  touch  the  conscious  heart, 
And  each  on  each  reflects  the  lights  of  art. 

You  nobler  youths  who  listen  to  my  lays, 
And  scorn  by  vulgar  arts  to  merit  praise  : 
Look  cautious  round,  your  genius  nicely  know. 
And  mark  how  far  its  utmost  stretch  will  go  j 
Pride,  envy,  hatred,  labour  to  conceal, 
And  sullen  prejudice,  and  party-zeal; 
Approve,  examine,  and  then  last  believe 
For  friends  mislead,  and  critics  still  deceive. 
Who  takes  his  censure,  or  his  praise  on  trust, 
Is  kind,  'tis  true,  but  never  can  be  just. 

But  where's  the  man  with  gen'rous  zeal  in- 

spir'd, 
Dear  in  each  age,  in  ev'ry  art  admir'd  ? 
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Blest  with  a  genius  strong,  '  but  unconfin'd, 
A  spritely  wit,  with  suber  judgment  join 'd, 
A  love  of  learning,  and  a  patient  mind ; 
A  vig'rous  fancy,  such  as  youth  requires, 
And  health,  and  ease,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 
Who  spares  no  pains  his  own  defects  to  know, 
Who  not  forgives,  but  ev'n  admires  a  foe ; 
By  manners  sway'd,  which  stealing  on  the  heart 
Charm  more  through  ease,   and  happiness,  than 

art. 

Such  Titian  was,  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
Blest  in  his  fortunes,  born  to  live  at  ease  : 
Who  felt  the  poet's,  or  the  painter's  fire, 
Nowdipp'd  the  pencil,  and  now  tim'd  the  lyre  : 
Of  gentlest  manners  in  a  court  refm'd, 
Afriend  to  all,  belov'd  of  all  mankind; 
The  Muse's  glory,  as  a  monarch's  care,  2 
Dear  to  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  fair  ! 

But  ah  !   how  long  will  nature  ask  to  give 
A  soul  like  his,  and  bid  a  wonder  live? 
Rarely  a  Titian,  or  a  Pope  appears, 
The  forming  glory  of  a  thousand  years  ! 

A  proper  taste  we  all  derive  from  Heav'n, 
Wbu'd  all  but  bless,  arid  manage  what  is  giv'n. 
Some  secret  impulse  moves  in  ev'ry  heart, 
And  nature's  pleas'd  with  gentle  strokes  of  art ; 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  this  blessing  faintly  charms; 
A  distant  flame,  that  ralher  shines,  than  warms  : 
Like   rays,    through  wintry  streams    reflected, 

falls 
Its  dubious  light,  in  glimm'ring  intervals. 

Like  Maro  first  with  trembling  hand  design 
Some  humble  work,  and  study  line  by  line: 
A  Roman  urn,  a  grove  encircled  bow'r, 
The  blushing  cherry,  or  the  bending  flow'r. 
Painful,  and  slow  to  noble  arts  we  rise, 
And  long  long  labours  wait  the  glorious  prize  ; 
Yet  by  degrees  your  steadier  hand  shall  give 
A  bolder  grace,  and  bid  each  object  live. 
So  in  the  depths  of  some  sequester'd  vale, 
The  weary  peasant's  heart  begins  to  fail : 
Slowly  he  mounts  the  huge  high  cliff  with  pain, 
And  prays  in  thought  he  might  return  again : 
'nil  opening  all  at  once  beneath  his  eyes, 
The  verdant  trees,  and  glittering  turrets  rise  : 
He  springs,  he  triumphs,  and  like  light'ning  flies. 
Ev'n  Raphael's  self  from  rude  essays  began, 
And  shadow'd  with  a  coal  his  shapeless  man. 
Time  was,  when  Pope  for  rhymes  would  knit  his 

brow, 
And  write  as  tasteless  lines — as  I  do  now. 

'Tis  hard  a  sprightly  fancy  to  command, 
And  give  a  respite  to  the  lab'ring  hand ; 
Hard  as  our  eager  passions  to  restrain, 
When  priests,  and  self-denial  plead  in  vain  : 
When  pleasures  tempt,  and  inclinations  draw, 
When  vice  is  nature,  and  our  will  the  law. 
As  vain  we  strive  each  trivial  fault  to  hide, 
That  shows  but  little  judgment,  and  more  pride. 
Like  some  nice  prude,  offensive  to  the  sight, 
Exactutss  gives  at  best  a  cold  delight;  3 

1  Sit  vir  tali's,  qualis  vere  sapiens  appcllari 
possit,  nee  moribus  modo  perfectus,  sed  etiam 
scientia,  &  omni  facultate  dicendi,    qualis  for- 
tasse  adhuc  nemo  fuerit.     Quintilian. 

2  Titian  was  created  count  Palatine  by  Charles 
V.  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Ariosto, 
Aretine,  &c. 

3  Odiosa  cura  est — Optima  enim  sunt  minime 


Each  painful  stroke  disgusts  the  lively  mindj 

For  art  is  lost,  when  overmuch  refin'd. 

So  nice  reformers  their  own  faith  betray,. 

And  school-divines  distinguish  sense  away. 

To  err  is  mortal,  do  whate'er  we  can, 

Some  faulty  trifles  will  confess  the  man. 

Dim  spots  suffuse  the  lamp  that  gilds  the  sky,  IX 

If  nicely  trac'd  through  Galileo's  eye. 
Wisest  are  they,  who  each  mad  whim  repress, 
And  shun  gross  errours,  by  committing  less. 
Still  let  due  decencies  preserve  your  fame, 
Nor  must  the  pencil  speak  the  master's  shame» 
Each  nobler  soul  in  ev'ry  age  was  giv'n 
To  bless  mankind,  for  arts  descend  from  Heav'n. 
Gods !  shall  we  then  their  pious  use  profane, 
T'  oblige  the  young,  the  noble,  or  the  vain ! 
Whoever  meditates  some  great  design, 
Where  strength  and  nature  dawn  at  ev'ry  line, 
Where  art  and  fancy  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  glows,  and  seems  to  live: 
Where  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  disunion  play, 
Rise  by  degrees,  or  by  degrees  decay  ; 
Far  let  him  shun  the  busy  noise  of  life, 
Untouoh'd  by  cares,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife. 
Bear  him,,  ye  Muses  !  to  sequester'd  woods, 
To  bow'ry  grottoes,  and  to  silver  floods*  !  [reign, 
Where  Peace,  and  Friendship  hold  their  gentle 
And  Love  unarm'd  sits  smiling  on  the  plain. 
Where  Nature's  beauties   variously  unite, 
And  in  a  landscape  open  on  the  sight 
Where  Contemplation  lifts  her  silent  eye, 
And  lost  in  vision  travels  o'er  the  sky. 
Soft  as  his  ease  the  whisp'ring  Zephyrs  blow, 
Calm  as  his  thoughts  the  gentle  waters  flow : 
Hush'd  are  his  cares,  extinct  are  Cupid's  fires, 
And  restless  hopes,  and  impotent  desires. 

But  Nature  *  first  must  be  your  darling  care  j 
Unerring  Nature,  without  labour  fair. 
Art  from  this  source  derives  her  true  designs, 
And  sober  judgment  cautiously  refines, 
^o  look,  no  posture  must  mishap'd  appear: 
3old  be  the  work,  but  boldly  regular. 
tVhen  mercy  pleads,  let  softness  melt  the  eyes  j 
iVhen  anger  storms,  the  swelling  muscles  rise. 
A  soft  emotion  breathes  in  simple  love, 
Phe  heart  just  seems  to  beat,  the  eye  to  move, 
lently,  ah!   gently,  Languor  seems  to  die, 
Cow  drops  a  tear,  and  now  steals  out  a  sigh, 
^et  awful  Jove  his  lifted  thunders  wield; 

lace  azure  Neptune  in  the  watry  field, 
lound  smiling  Venus  draw  the  faithless  boy, 
Surmise,  vain  hopes,  and  short-enduring  joy. 
Jut  should  you  dress  a  nymph  in  monstrous  ruff, 
>r  saintly  nun  profane  with  modish  snuff: 
Each  fool  will  cry,  O  horridly  amiss  ! 
'be  painters  mad,  mend  that,  and  alter  this. 

From  Heav'n  descending,   beauteous  Nature 

came. 
One  clear  perfection,  one  eternal  flame, 

ccersita,  &  simplicihus  ab  ipsa  veritate  pro- 
ectis  similia.  Quintil.  Lib.  8.  Cap.  3.  in  Proem. 

*Aptissima  sunt  in  hoc  nemora,  sylvaeque; 
nod  ilia  cceli  libertas,  locorumque ;  amaenitas 

biiinem  animum,  &  beatiorem  spiritual  parent, 
luintilian. 

s  Videantur  omnia  ex  Natura  reruns  homi- 
umque  fluere — Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est ;  sine 
uo,  caetera  nuda,  jejunga,  infirma,  ingrata. 
uiutil.  Lib,  6.  cap.  2. 
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Whose  lovely  lights  on  ev'ry  object  fall 
By  due  degrees,  yet  still  distinguish  all. 
Yet  as  the  best  of  mortals  are  sometimes 
Not  quite  exempt  from  folly  or  from  crimes ; 
There  are,  who  think  that  nature  is  not  free 
Prom  some  few  symptoms  of  deformity. 
Hence   springs  a  doubt,    if    painters  may  be 
To  err,  who  copy  nature  in  a  fault,         [thought 
Led  by  some  servile  rule,  Whose  pow'r  prevails 
On  imitation,  when  th'  example  fails. 
Poets,  and  painters  here  employ  your  skill  ; 
Be  this  the  doctrine  of  your  good  and  ill, 
Enough  to  pose  the  critics  of  a  nation, 
Nice  as  the  rules  of  Puritan- salvation. 

Yet  if  the  seeds  of  art  we  nicely  trace  6; 
There  dawns  a  heav'nly,  all-inspiring  grace, 
No  tongue  expresses  it,  no  rule  contains; 
(The  glorious  cause  unseen)  th'  effect  remains : 
Pram'd  in  the  brain,  it  flows  with  easy  art, 
Steals  on  the  sense,  and  wins  the  yielding  heart, 
A  pleasing  vigour  mixt  with  boldness  charms, 
And  happiness  completes  what  passion  warms. 

Nor  is  it  thought  a  trifle,  to  express 
The  various  shapes,  and  foldings  of  the  dress  7, 
With  graceful  ease  the  pencil  to  command, 
And  copy  nature  with  a  hasty  hand. 
Through  the  clear  robe  the  swelling  muscles  rise, 
Or  heaving  breasts,  that  decently  surprise  ; 
As  some  coy  virgin  with  dejected  mien      [seen, 
Conceals  her  charms,  yet  hopes  they  may  be 
Be  ev'ry  person's  proper  habit  known  8, 
Peculiar  to  his  age,  or  sex  alone. 
In  flowing  robes  the  monarch  sweeps  along, 
Large  are  the  foldings,  natural,  and  strong : 
Wide  ample  lights  in  spreading  glories  play, 
And  here  contrasted,  deeper  shades  decay. 
The  virgin-pow'rs  who  haunt  the  silver  floods. 
And  hoary  hills,  and  consecrated  woods, 
Soft  strokes,  and  graceful  negligence  demand, 
The  nice  resistance  of  an  easy  hand ; 
Loose  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  fly 
Like  filmy  dews,  too  tender  for  the  eye. 

But  e'er  these  charms  are  to  perfection  wrought, 
Adapted  manuals  must  be  nicely  bought. 
Gay  vivid  colours  must  the  draught  inspire, 
Now  melt  with  sweetness  and  now  burn  with  fire. 
A  northern  sky  must  aid  the  steady  sight, 
Else  the  shades  alter  with  the  transient  light. 
Methinks  the  loaded  table  stands  displayed, 
Each  nicer  vase  "  in  mystic  order  laid." 
Here  ocean's  mistress  heaps  around  her  shells 
Beauteous,  and  recent  from  the  sea-green  cells  ; 
The  taper  pencils  here  are  rang'd  apart, 
There  chalk,  lead,  vials,  and  loose  schemes  of 

art. 

So  when  bold  Churchill  with  a  gen'ral's  care 
Eyes  his  brave  Britons  crowding  to  the  war; 

'  Tradi  omnia,  quae  ars  efflcit,  non  possnnt. 

Quintil.  Lib.  8.  cap.  10. 
yjde  etiam  quae  sequuntur  de  Pictore. 

»  Non  refert  quid  facias,  sed  quo  loco.  Nam 
ornatus  omnis  non  tarn  sua,  quam  rei  cui  ad- 
hibetur,  conditione  constat. 

Quintil.  Lib.  11.  cap.  1. 
*  Reddere  persona-  scit  convenientia  ctiique; 
Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque,  jubebo 
Uoctum  imilatorem. 

Herat,  de  Art.  Poet. 
TOL.  XVI. 


Watchful,  and  silent  move  the  duteous  bands, 
One   look  excites  them,  and  one  breath  com 
mands, 

Hail  happy  Painting  !  to  confirm  thy  sway, 
Ocean,  and  air  their  various  tributes  pay. 
The  purple  insect  9  spreads  her  wings  to  thee, 
Wafts  o'er  the  breeze,   or  glitters  on  the  tree. 
Earth's  winding  veins  unnumber'd  treasures  hold, 
And  the  warm  champian  ripens  into  gold. 
A  clearer  blue  the  lazuli  bestows, 
Here  umber  deepens,  there  vermillion  glows. 
For  thee,  her  tender  greens,  and  flourets  rise 
Whose  colours  change  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ; 
Ev'n  those  fair  groves  (for  Eden  first  design'd) 
Weep  in  soft  fragrance  through  their  balmy  rind: 
Transparent  tears !  that  glitter  as  they  run, 
Warm'd  with  the  blushes  of  the  rising  Sun. 

Here  cease  my  song — a   gentler  theme  in 
spires 

Each  tender  thought,  and  wakes  the  lover's  fires. 
Once  more  your  aid  celestial  Muses  bring ; 
Sacred  the  lays  !  nor  to  the  deaf  we  sing. 

In  ancient  Greece  Io  there  liv'd,    unknown  to 
A  nymph,  and  Mimicina  was  her  name,    [fame, 
Srnit  by  a  neighb'ring  youth  betimes  she  fell 
Victim  to  love,  and  bade  the  world  farewell. 
Thoughtful  and  dull  she  pin'd  her  bloom  away 
In  lonely  groves,  nor  saw  the  cheerful  day. 
This  might  be  borne — but  lo !  her  lovely  swain 
Must  part,  ah,  never  to  return  again  !  % 
One  mutual  kiss  must  mutual  passion  sever, 
One  look  divide  'em,  and  divide  for  ever  ! 
See,  now  she  lies  abandon'd  to  despair, 
And  to  rude  winds  unbinds  her  flowing  hair: 
Beauteous  neglect !  when  melting  to  her  woes, 
A  Sylvan  maid  from  her  dark  grotto  rose : 
(Long  had  she  view'd  the  solitary  fair, 
Her  bleeding  bosom  heav'd  with  equal  care) 
A  heav'nly  picture  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
She  smil'd,  she  gave  it,  and  was  seen  no  more_^; 
Pleas'd  Mimicina,  speechless  with  surprise, 
Ey'd  the  fair  form,  and  lightning  of  the  eyesi 
She  knew — and  sighing  gave  a  tender  kiss; 
Her  noble  passion  was  content  with  this : 
No  more  his  absence,  or  her  woes  deplor'd, 
And  as  the  living,  she  the  dead  ador'd. 

Thus  Painting  rose,  to  nourish  soft  desires, 
And  gentle  hopes,  and  friendship's  purer  fires : 
Thus  still  the  lover  must  his  nymph  adore, 
And   sigh  to  charms,    that  ought  to  charm  no 

more. 

Thus  when  these  eyes,  with  kind  illusions  blest, 
Survey  each  grace  Parthenia  once  possest: 
Her  winning  sweetness,  and  attractive  ease, 
And  gentle  smiles  that  never  fail'd  to  please; 
Heav'ns !  how  my  fancy  .kindles  at  the  view, 
And  my  fond  heart  relents,  and  bleeds  anew  ! 
Fair  faithless  virgin  !  with  constraint  unkind, 
Misled  by  duty,  and  through  custom  blind  : 
Perhaps  ev'n  now ,  from  pride  and  int'rest  free, 
Thou  shar'st  each  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee  ; 
Ah,  no — my  pray'rs,  my  tears,  my  vows  resign, 
Alas,  'tis  now  a  crime  to  call  me  thine, 
To  act  the  tender,  or  the  friendly  part; 
No — hate,  forget  me,  tear  me  from  my  heart. 

9  The  cochineel.  f 

10  This  story,  with  several  others,  is  mention, 
ed  by  most  ancient  writers.     I  have  chosen  it  as 
the  most  poetical. 
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Yet  still  thy  smiles  in  breathing  paint  inspire, 
Sti'l  thy  kind  glances  set  my  soul  on  fire. 
Thither  each  hour  I  lift  my  thoughtful  eye, 
Now  drop  a  tear,  now  softly  breathe  a  sigh ; 
Sacred  'till  death  my  gentlest  vows  sha1!  be, 
And  the  last  gasp  of  life  be  breatb'd  for  thee  ! 
You  too,  O  Sculpture,  shall  exalt  my  lays, 
Pictura's  sister-candidate  for  praise  ! 
Soft  Raphael's  air  divine,  Antonio  "  shows; 
And  all  Le  Brun  in  mimic   Picart ''  glows. 
Hither  ye  nations,  now  direct  your  eyes, 
Rise  crown'd  with  lustre,  gentle  Albion  rise  ! 
Now  thy  soft  Hollar,  now  thy  Smith  appears, 
A  faultless  pattern  to  succeeding  years ; 
There    sacred  domes    l2    in  lengthening   vistas 

charm, 
And  British  beauties  here  for  ever  warm. 

Most  painters,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice, 
Are  like  old  maidens  infamously  nice : 
It  matters  nought  if  rules  be  false  or  true, 
All  shou'd  be  modish,  whimsical  and  new; 
Fond  of  each  change,  the  present  still  they  praise, 
So  women  love — and  acto»  purchase  plays. 
As  if  self-love,  or  popular  offence, 
Receiv'd  a  sanction  to  mislead  our  sense ; 
Or  party -notions,  vapours,  faith,  and  zeal 
Were  all,  at  proper  times,  infallible. 
True  wit,  and  true  religion  are  hut  one, 
Tho'  some  pervert  'em,  and  ev'n  most  have  none. 
Who  thinks  what  others  never  thought  before, 
Acts  but  just,  that  his  sons  will  act  no  more. 
Yet  on  a  time,  when  vig'rous  thoughts  demand, 
Indulge  a  warmth,  and  prompt  the  daring  hand  : 
On  purpose  deviate  from  the  laws  of  art, 
And  boldly  dare  to  captivate  the  heart; 
Breasts  warm'd  to  rapture  shall  applaud  your  fire, 
May  disapprove  you,  .but  shall  still  admire. 
The  Grecian  artist  at  one  dash  supply'd 
What  patient  touches,  and  slow  art  deny'd. 
So  when  pale  Florio  in  the  gloomy  grove 
Sits  sadly  musing  on  the  plagues  of  love, 
When  hopes  and  fears  distract  his  tim'rous  mind, 
And  fancy  only  makes  the  nymph  unkind: 
Desp'rate  at  last  he  rushes  from  the  shade, 
By  force  and  warm  address  to  win  the  maid: 
His  brisk  attack  the  melting  nymph  receives 
With  equal  warmth,  he  presses,  she  forgives ; 
One  momentrrowns  whole  tedious  years  of  pain, 
And  endiess  griefs,  and  health  consum'd  in  vain. 

Of  ev'ry  beauty  that  conspires  to  charm 
Man's  nicer  judgment,  and  his  genius  warm, 
To  just  invention  be  the  glory  giv'n, 
A  particle  of  light  deriv'd  from  Heav'n. 
Unnumber'd  rul<  s  t'  improve  the  gift  are  shown 
By  ev'ry  critic,  to  procure  it,  none. 

Some  colours  often  to  the  rest  impart 
New  grace*,  more  thro'  happiness,  than  art. 
This,  nicely  studyVl,  will  ynur  fame  advance, 
The  greatest  beauties  seldom  come  by  chance. 

Some  gaze  at  ornament  alone,  and  then 
So  value  paint,  as  women  value  men. 
It  matters  nought  to  talk  of  truth,  or  grace, 
Religion,  genius,  customs,  time,  and  place.  , 
So  judge  the  vain,  and  young,;  nor  envy  we : 
They  cannot  think  indeed — but  they  may  see. 

11  Two  engravers,  famous  for  their  prints  co 
pied  from  Raphael  and  Le  Brun. 

'2  Alluding  to  Hollar's  Etchings  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon. 


Excessive  beauty,  like  a  flash  of  light", 
Seems  more  to  weaken,  than  to  please  the  sfght» 
In  one  gay  thought  luxuriant  Ovid  writ, 
And  Voiture  tires  us,  but  with  too  much  wit. 
Some  all  their  value  for  grotesque  express, 
Beauty  they  prize,  but  beauty  in  excess : 
Where  each  gay  figure  seems  to  glare  apart, 
Without  due  grace,  proportion,  shades,  or  art. 
(The  sad  remains  of  Goths  in  ancient  times, 
And  rev'rend  dulness,  and  religious  rhymes) 
So  youthful  poets  ring  their  music  round 
On  one  eternal  harmony  of  sound. 
"  The  lines  are  gay,"  and  whosoe'er  pretends 
To  search  for  more,  mistakes  the  writer's  ends. 

Colours,  m?e  words,  with  equal  care  are  sought, 
These  please  the  sight,  and  those  express  the 

thought, 

But  most  of  all,  the  landscape  seems  to  please 
With  calm  repose,  and  rural  images. 
See,  in  due  lights  th'  obedient  objects  stand, 
As  happy  ease  exalts  the  master's  hand. 
See,  absent  rocks  hang  trembling  in  the  sky, 
See,  distant  mountains  vanish  from  the  eye  j 
A  darker  verdure  stains  the  dusky  woods  ; 
Floats  the  green  shadow  in  the  silver  floods  j 
Fair  visionary  worlds  surprise  the  view, 
And  fancy  forms  the  golden  age  a-new. 

True  just  designs  will  merit  honour  still ; 
Who  begins  well,  can  scarcely  finish  ill. 
Unerring  truth  must  guide  your  hand  aright. 
Art  without  this  is  violence  to  sight. — 

The  first  due  postures  of  each  figure  trace 
In  swelling  out-lines  with  an  easy  grace. 
But  the  prime  person  mostly  will  demand 
Th'  unweary'd  touches  of  thy  patient  hand  : 
There  thought,  and  boldness,  strength,  and  art 

conspire, 

The  critic's  judgment,  and  the  painter's  fire. ; 
It  lives,  it  moves,  it  swells  to  meet  the  eye : 
Behind,  the  mingling  groupes  in  softer  shadows 

die. 

Never  with  self-design  your  merits  raise, 
Nor  let  your  tongue  be  echo  to  your  praise. 
To  wiser  heads  commit  such  points  as  these, 
A  modest  blush  will  tell  how  much  they  please. 

In  days  of  yore,  a  prating  lad,  they  say, 
Met  glorious  Reubens  journeying  on  the  way: 
Sneering,  and  arch  he  shakes  his  empty  head, 
(For  half-learn'd  boys  will  talk  a  Solon  dead) 
"Your  servant,good  sir  Paul, why, what,  the  devil. 
The  world  to  you  is  more  than  fairly  civil; 
No  life,  no  gusto  in  your  pieces  shine, 
Without  decorum,  as  without  design" — 

Sedate  to  this  the  Heav'n-born  artist  smil'd, 
"  Nor  thine,  nor  mine  to  speak  our  praise,  my 

child ! 

Each  shall  expose  his  best  to  curious  eyes, 
And  let  th'  impartial  world  adjust  the  prize." 

Let  the  soft  colours  sweeten  and  unite 
To  pne  just  form,  as  all  were  shade,  or  light. 

Nothing  so  frequent  charms  th' admiring  eye* 
As  well  tim'd  fancy,  and  a  sweet  surprise. 
So  when  the  Grecian  '3  labour'd  to  disclose 
His  nicest  art,  a  mimic  lark  arose: 
The  fellow-birds  in  circles  round  it  play'd, 
Knew  their  own  kind,  and  warbled  to  a  shade. 

'» See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  lib.  35.  cajv 

10.  *;* 
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So  Vanilervaart  in  later  times  excell'd. 
And  nature  liv'd  in  what  our  eyes  beheld. 
He   too  can  oft  (in  optics  deeply  fen;l) 
A  noon-day  darkness  o'er  his  chamber  spread  :  '* 
The  transient  objects  sudden  as  they  pass 
,  O'er  the  smill  convex  of  the  visual  glass, 
'  Ti'ansferr'd  from  thence*  by  magic's  pow'rful  call, 
Shine  in  qirck  glories  on  the  gloomy  wall ; 
Groves,    mountains,   rivers,    men   surprise    the 


sight, 


[wavy  light.) 
tBe 


Trembles   the  dancing  world,   and   swims 
Each  varying  figure  in  due  place  dispose  '5, 
These  bold'y  heighten,  touch  but  faintly  those. 
Contiguous  objects  place  with  judgment  nigh, 
Each  due  proportion  swelling  on  the  eye. 
Remoter  views  insensibly  decay, 
And  lights,  and  shadows  sweetly  drop  away. 
In  blii'sh  white  the  farthest  mounts  arise, 
Steal  from  the  eye,  and  melt  into  the  skies. 
Hence  sacred  domes  in  lengthening  ailes  extend, 
Round  columns  swell,  and  rising  arches  bend  : 
Obliquer  views  in  side-long  vistas  glance, 
And  bending  groves  in  fancy  seem  to  dance. 

Two  equal  lights  descending  from  the  sky, 
O'erpow'r  each  other,  and  confuse  the  eye. 

The  greatest  pleasures  tire  the  most,  and  such 
Still  end  in  vices  if  enjoy'd  too  much. 
Tho'  painters  often  to  the  shades  retire, 
Yet  too  long  ease  but  serves  to  quench  the  fire. 
Wing'd  with  new  praise,   methinks  they  boldly 
O'er  airy  Alps,  and  seem  to  touch  the  sky.     [fly 
Still  true  to  fame,  here  well-wrought  busts  de- 
High  turrets  nod,  and  arches  sink  away.      [cay, 
Ev'n  the  bare  walls,    whose  breathing   figures 

glow'd 

With  each  warm  stroke  that  living  art  bestow'd, 
Or  slow  decay,  or  hostile  time  invades., 
And  all  in  silence  the  fair  fresco  fades. 
1'^ach  image  yet  in  fancy'd  thoughts  we  view, 
And  strong  idea  forms  the  scene  a-new : 
Delusive,  she,  Paulo's  free  stroke  supplies,  [eyes. 
Revives  the  face,  and    points    th'    enlighi'ning 

'Tis  thought  each  science,    but  in  part,   can 
A  length  of  toils  for  human  life  at  most:     [boast 
(So  vast  is  art !)  if  this  remark  prove  true, 
'Tis  dang'rous  sure  to  think  at  once  of  two, 
And  hard  to  judge  if  greater  praise  there  be 
To  please  in  painting,  or  in  poetry  ; 
Yet  Painting  lives  less  injur'd,  or  confin'd, 
True  to  th'  idea  of  the  master's  mind  : 
In  ev'ry  nation  are  her  beauties  known, 
Jn  ev'ry  age  the  language  is  her  own  : 
Nor  time,  nor  change  diminish  trom  her  fame  ; 
Her  charms  are  universal,  and  the  same. 
O,  could  such  blessings  wait  the  poet's  lays, 
New  beauties  still,  and  still  eternal  praise  ! 
Ev'n  though  the  Muses  ev'ry  strain  inspire, 
Exalt  his  voice,  and  animate  his  lyre  : 
Ev'n  tho'  thbir  art  each  image  shou'd  combine 
In  one  clear  light,  one  harmony  divine  j 

14  This  practice  is  of  no  late  invention.     Bap- 
tista  Poria,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1500, 
gives  an  ingenious  account  of  it  in  his  Natural 
Magic,    lib.    17.      How    useful  this  may  be  to 
young  painters,  is  not  my  province  to  determine. 

15  Singula  quaeque,  locum  teneant'  sortita  de- 

center. 
Hoc  amat  obscurum,  vult  hoc  sub  luce  videri. 

orat. 


Yet  ah,  how  soon  the  casual  bliss  decays, 
How  great  the  pains,  how  transient  is  the  praise  1 
Lan-ruage,   frail  flow'r,  is  in  a  moment  lost, 
(That  only  pruduct  human  wit  can  boast) 
Now  gay  in  youth,  its  earty  honours  rise, 
NO-.V  hated,  curst,  it  fades  away,  and  d;e*. 

Yet  verse  first  rose  to  soften  human  kind, 
To  mend  their  manners,  and  exalt  their  mind. 
See,  savage  beasts  stand  list'ning  to  the  lay, 
And  men  more  furious,  and  more  wild  than  thcy$- 
Kv'n  shapeless  trees  a  second  birth  receive, 
Rocks  move  to  form,  and  statues  seem  to  live. 
Immortal  Homer  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
And  pious  Orpheus  taught  a  barb'rous  age  ; 
Succeeding  painters  thence  deriv'd  their  light,    • 
And  durst,  no  more  than  those  vouchsaf'd  to  write. 
At  last  t'  adorn  the  gentler  arts,  appears 
Illustrious  Zeuxis  from  a  length  of  years. 
Parrhasius*  hand  with  soft'ning  strokes  exprest 
The  nervous  motions,  and  the  folded  vest: 
Pregnant  of  life  his  rounded  figures  rise, 
With  strong  relievo  swelling  on  the  eyes* 
Evenor  bold,  with  fair  Apel'es  came, 
An;l  happy  Nicias  crown'd  with  deathless  fame» 

At  length  from  Greece,  of  impious  arms  afraid, 
Painting  withdrew,  and  sought  th'  Italian  shade; 
What  time  each  science  met  its  due  regard, 
And  patrons  took  a  pleasure  to  reward. 
But  ah,  how  soon  must  glorious  times  decay, 
One  transient  joy,    just  kuown,    and   snalcfi'cl 

away  ! 

By  the  same  foes,  which  Painting  shunn'd  before^ 
Ev'n  here  she  bleeds,  and  arts  expire  once  more. 
Ease,  lust,  and  pleasures  shake  a  feeble  state, 
Gothic  invasions,  and  domestic  hate ;  [sume, 
Time's  slow  decays,  what  these  ev'n  spare,  con* 
And  Rome  lies  bury'd  in  the  depths  of  Rome  ! 

Long  slumber'd  Painting  in  a  stupid  trance 
Of  heavy  zeal,  and  monkish  ignorance  : 
(When  faith  itself  for  mere  dispute  was  giv'n, 
Subtile  was  wise,  and  wranglers  went  to  Heav'n.  J 
Till  glorious  Cimabue  l6  resior'd  her  crown, 
And  dipp'd  the  pencil,  studious  of  renown. 
Masaccio  taught  the  finish'd  piece  to  live, 
And  added  ev'ry  grace  of  perspective. 
Exact  correctness  Titian's  hand  bestow'd, 
And  Vinci's  stroke  with  living  labour  glow'd. 
Next  Julio  rose,  who  ev'ry  language  knew, 
Liv'd  o'er  each    age,    and    look'd    all    nature 
through. 

In  happy  Paulo  strength  and  srt  Conspire, 
The  Graces  please  us,  and  the  Muses  fire* 

Each  nobler  secret  others  boast  alone, 
Ry  curious  tort  Caracci  made  his  own  : 
Raphael's  nice  judgment,  Angelo's  design, 
Correggio's  warmth,  and  Guido's  pleasing  line. 
Thrice  g:orions  times,  when  ev'ry  science  charms, 
When  rapture  lifts  us,  and  religion  warms  ! 
Vocal  to  Heav'n  the  swelling  organs  blow, 
A  shriller  consort  aids  the  notes  below  j 
Above,  around  the  pictur'd  saints  appear, 
And  list'ning  seraphs  smile  and  bend  to  hear. 

Thence  Painting,  by  some  happy  genius  led, 
O'er  the  cold  North  in  slow  approaches  spread. 
Ev'n  Britain's  isle,  that  blush'd  with  hostile  gore, 
Receiv'd  her  laws,  unknown  to  yield  before; 

16  Giovanni  Cimabue,  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1240.  He  was  the  person  who  revived  paint 
ing  after  its  unfortunate  extirpation, 
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Relenting  now,  her  savage  heroes  stand, 
And  melt  at  ev'ry  stroke  fr»m  Reubens'  hand. 
Still  in  his  right  the  graceful  Jervas  sways, 
Sacred  to  beauty,  and  the  fair  one's  praise, 
Whose  breathing  paint  another  life  supplies, 
And  calls  new  wonders  forth  from  Mordaunt's 

eyes. 

And  Thornhill,  gen'rons  as  his  art,  clesign'd 
At  once  to  profit,  and  to  please  mankind. 
Thy  dome,  O  Paul's,  which  heav'nly  views  adorn, 
Shall  guide  the  hands  of  painters  yet  unborn; 
Each  melting  stroke  shall  foreign  eyes  engage, 
And  shine  unrival'd  through  a  future  age. 

Hail  happy  artists  !  in  eternal  lays 
The  kindred-muses  shall  record  your  praise; 
Whose  heav'nly  aid  inspir'd  you  first  to  rise, 
And  fix'd  your  fame  immortal  in  the  skies; 
There  sure  to  last,  'till  Nature's  self  expires, 
Increasing  still,  and  crown'd  with  clearer  fires  : 
High-rais'd  above  the  blasts  of  public  breath, 
The  voice  of  hatred,  and  the  rage  of  death. 

Ah,  thus,  for  ever  may  my  numbers  shine, 
Bold  as  your  thoughts,  but  easy  as  your  line  ! 
Then  might  the  Muse  to  distant  ages  live, 
Contract  new  beauty,  and  new  praise  receive : 
Fresh  strength,  and  light  ev'n  time  itself  bestow, 
Soften  each  line,  and  bid  the  thought  to  glow ; 
(Fame's  second  life)  whose  lasting  glory  fears 
Nor  change,  nor  envy,  nor  devouring  years. 
Then  should  these  strains  to  Pembroke's  hands 

be  borne — 

Whom  native  graces,  gentle  arts  adorn, 
Honour  unshaken,  piety  resign'd, 
A  love  of  learning,  and  a  gen'rous  mind. 

Yet  if  by  chance,  enami  ur'd  of  his  praise, 
Some  nobler  bard  shall  rise  in  future  days, 
(When  from  his  Wilton  walls  the  strokes  decay, 
And  all  art's  fair  creation  dies  away : 
Or  solid  statues,  faithless  to  their  trust, 
In  silence  sink,  to  mix  with  vulgar  dust;) 
Ages  to  come  shall  Pembroke's  fame  adore, 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  'till  Homer  be  no  more. 


ACONTIUS  TO  CYDIPPE. 
FROM  OVID. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  a  religious  assembly  at  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
Delos,  Acontius  was  much  enamoured  with 
Cydippe,  a  lady  of  remarkable  wit  and  beau 
ty.  Besides  this,  her  fortune  and  family 
were  much  above  his  own  :  which  made  him 
solicitous  how  to  discover  his  passion  in  a 
successful  manner.  At  last  he  procured  a  very 
beautiful  apple,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  dys- 
tic  to  this  purpose,  "  I  swear  by  chaste  Diana 
I  will  for  ever  be  thy  wife."  So  soon  as  he 
had  written  it,  he  threw  the  apple  directly  at 
the  feet  of  Cydippe,  who  imagining  nothing  of 
the  deceit,  took  it  up,  and  having  read  the  in 
scription,  found  herself  obliged  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  marry  Acontius.  For  in  those  times 
all  oaths  which  were  made  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  were  esteemed  inviolable.  Some  time 
afterwards,  her  father,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened,  espoused  her  to  another 
lover.  The  marriage  was  just  upon  the  point 


of  celebration,  when  Cydippe  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever.  Acontius  writes  to  her,  he 
reminds  her  of  a  former  solemn  obligation,  and 
artfully  insinuates  that  her  distemper  is  in 
flicted  as  a  just  punishment  from  Diana. 


ONCE  more,  Cydippe,  all  thy  fears  remove, 

'Tis  now  too  late  to  dread  a  cheat  in  love. 

Those  rosy  lips,  in  accents  half  divine, 

Breath'd  the  soft  promise  in  the  Delian  shrine  ; 

Dear  awful  oath  !  enough  Cydippe  swore, 

No  human  ties  can  bind  a  virgin  more. 

So  may  kind  Heav'n  attend  a  lover's  pray'r, 

Soften  thy  pains,  and  comfort  my  despair. 

See,  the  watm  blush  your  modest  cheeks  inflame;- 

Yet  is  there  cause  for  anger  or  for  shame  ! 

Recal  to  mind  those  tender  lines  of  love, 

Deny  you  cannot — tho*  your  heart  disprove. 

Still  must  I  waste  in  impotent  desires, 

And  only  hope  revive  the  fainting  fires  ? 

Yet  did'.st  thou  promise  to  be  ever  mine — 

A  conscious  horrour  seem'd  to  shake  the  shrine, 

The  pow'r  consenting  bow'd  ;  a  beam  of  light 

Flash'd  from  the  skies,  and  made  the  temple 

bright. 

Ah !  then  Cydippe,  dry  thy  precious  tears : 
The  more  my  fraud,  the  more  my  love  appears. 
Love  ever-watchful,  ev'n  by  nature  charms ; 
Inflames  the  modest,  and  the  wise  disarms; 
Fair  yet  dissembling,  pleasing  but  to  cheat 
With  tender  blandishment,  and  soft  deceit, 
Kind  speaking  motions,  melancholy  sighs, 
Tears  that  delight,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
Love  first  the  treach'rous  dear  design  inspir'd. 
My  hopes  exalted,  and  my  genius  fir'd  : 
Ah !  sure  1  cannot — must  not  guilty  prove  j 
Deceit  itself  is  laudable  in  love ! 
Once  more  inspir'd  such  tender  lines  I  send, 
See,  my  hand  trembles  lest  my  thoughts  ofl'end. 
Heroes  in  war  inflam'd  by  beauty's  charms, 
Tear  the  sad  virgin  from  her  parents  arms; 
I  too,  like  these,  feel  the  fierce  flames  of  love, 
Yet  check  my  rage,  and  modestly  reprove. 
Ah,teach  me,  Heav'n,  some  language  to  persuade, 
Some  other  vows  to  bind  the  faithless  maid ; 

0  Love  all-eloquent,   you  only  know 
To  touch  the  soul  with  elegies  of  woe ! 

If  treach'ry  fail,  by  force  I  urge  my  right, 
SheathM  in  rough  armour,  formidably  blight: 
So  Paris  snatch'd  his  Spartan  bride  away, 
A  half  denying,  half  consenting  prey; 

1  too  resolve whate'er  the  dangers  be, 

For  death  is  nothing  when  compar'd  to  tjiee. 
Were  you  less  fair,  I  then  might  guiltless  prove, 
And  moderate  the  fury  of  my  love ; 

But  ah  !  those  charms  for  ever  must  inspire  : 
Each  look,  each  motion  sets  my  soul  on  fire. 

Heav'n's  with  what  pleasing  ecstasies  of  pain 
Trembling  I  gaze,  and  watch  thy  glance  in  vain. 

How  can  I  praise  those  golden  curls  that  deck. 

Each  glowing  ch'eek,  or  wave  around  thy  neck: 
Thy  swelling  arms,  and  forehead  rising  fair, 
Thy  modest  sweetness,  and  attractive  air  ; 
Adjoin  to  these  a  negligence  of  grace, 
A.  winning  accent,  and  enchanting  face. 

Dear  matchlesscharms  !  I  cease  to  namethe  resf, 

for  wonder  thou  that  love  inflames  my  breast. 

Since  all  alike  to  Hymen's  altars  bend, 
Ah,  bless  at  once  the  lover,  and  the  friend. 
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•Let  envy  rage,  and  int'rest  disapprove, 

Envy  and  int'rest  must  submit  to  love. 

By  pray'rs  and  vows  Hesione  was  won 

To  share  the  joys  of  hostile  Telamon. 

Soft  gen'rous  pity  touch'd  the  captive  dame  * 

Who  arm'd  Achilles  with  a  lover's  flame. 

To  bless  the  wretched.  Shows  a  soul  divine — 

Be  ever  angry — but  be  ever  mine. 

Yet  can  no  pray'rs  thy  firm  resentment  move  ? 

Wretch  that  I  was  so  ill  to  fix  my  love  ! 

See,  at  thy  feet  despairing,  wild  I  roll, 

Grief  swells  uiyheart,  and  anguish  racks  my  soul: 

There  fix  my  doom ;  relentless  to  my  sighs, 

And  lifted  hands,  and  supplicating  eyes. 

Then  wilt  thou  say  (for  pity  sure  must  move 

A  virgin's  breast)  "  How  patient  is  his  love ! 

Ev'n  my  heart  trembles,  as  his  tears  I  see ; 

The  youth  who  serves  so  well,  is  worthy  me." 

Still  must  I  then  in  sad  destruction  moan  ? 

My  cause  unheeded,  and  my  grief  unknown. 

Ah,  no — Acontius  cannot  write  in  vain : 

Sure  ev'ry  wretch  has  licence  to  complain  ! 

But  if  you  triumph  in  a  lover's  woe, 

Remember  still  Diana  is  your  foe : 

Diana  listen'd  to  'the  vows  you  made, 

And  trembled  at  the  change  her  eyes  survey'd. 

Ah,  think,  repent,  while  yet  the  time  is  giv'n, 

Fierce  is  the  vengeance  of  neglected  Heav'n  ! 

By  Dian's  hand  the  Phrygian  matron  fell, 

Sent  with  her  race,an  early  shade  to  Hell, 

Chang'd  to  a  stag,  Acteon  pour'd  away, 

In  the  same  morn  the  chaser  and  the  prey. 

Althea  rag'd  with  more  than  female  hate, 

And  hurl'd  into  the  flames  the  brand  of  fate. 

Like  these  offensive,  punish'd  too  like  these, 

Heav'n  blasts  thy  joys,  and  heightens  the  disease. 

Nor  think  Cydippe,  (as  my  fears  foresee) 

A  thought  unworthy  of  thyself,  or  me  ! 

Think  not  I  frame  this  seeming  truth,  to  prove 

Thy  stern  disdain,  a  pious  fraud  in  love  ; 

Rather  than  so,  I  yet  abjure  thy  charms, 

And  yield  thee,  scornful,  to  another's  arms  ! 

Alas,  for  this  pale  sickness  haunts  thy  bed, 

And  shooting  aches  seem  to  tear  thy  head ; 

A  sudden  vengeance  waits  thy  guilty  loves  ; 

Absent  is  Hymen,  Dian  disapproves. 

Think  then,  repent — recal  the  parting  breath 

O'er  thy  lipshov'ring  in  the  hour  of  death. 

See,  on  thy  cheeks  the  fading  purple  dies, 

And  shades  of  darkness  settle  on  thy  eyes.    . 

But  whence,  ye  pow'rs,  or  wherefore  rose  that 

pray'r  > 
Still  must  I  mourn  in  absence,  or  despair ; 

Forc'd,  if  she  dies,  the  promise  to  resign 

Ev'n  if  she  lives,  I  must  not  call  her  mine  ! 

Like  some  pale  ghost  around  thy  house  Trove, 
Now  burn  in  rage,  and  now  relent  with  love : 
A  thousand  needless  messages  I  make, 
A  thousand  mournful  speeches  give,  and  take. 
O  that  my  skill  the  sov'reign  virtues  knew 
Of  ev'ry  herb  that  drinks  the  early  dew, 
Then  might  I  hear  thy  moans,  thy  sickness  see, 
Nor  were  it  sure  a  crime  to  gaze  on  thee^ 
Perhaps  ev'n  now,  (as  fear  foresees  too  well) 
The  wretch  I  curse.detest,  avoid  like  Hell, 
Beside  thee  breathes  a  love-dejected  sigh, 
And  marks  the  silent  glances  of  thy  eye. 
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•Some  faint  excuse  he  raises,  to  detain 

Thy  swelling  arm,  and  press  the  beating  vein: 

Now  o'er  thy  neck  his  glowing  fingers  rove, 

Too  great  a  pleasure  for  so  mean  a  love  ! 

Villain  beware !   the  sacred  nymph  resign,— .» 

Avoid,  detest  her,  dread  whate'er  is  mine  • 

Elsewhere  a  lover's  preference  I  give, 

But  cease  to  rival  here,  or  cease  to  live. 

The  vows  you  claim  by  right  of  human  laws, 

At  best  but  serve  to  vindicate  my  cause. 

To  thee  alone  by  duty  is  she  kind  ; 

Can  parents  alienate  a  daughter's  mind  ? 

First  weigh  the  crime, the  vengeance  next  explore 

The  father  promis'd,  but  the  daughter  swore  : 

That  merely  vain  on  human  faith  relies  • 

But  this  obtests  the  sanction  of  the  skies. 

Here  cease  my  woes — ah,  whither  am  I  barn 
A  woman's  triumph,  and  a  rival's  scorn  ? 
Vain  are  my  vows,  unheeded  is  my  pray'r, 
The  scatt'ring  winds  have  lost  'em  all  in  air; 
Yet  think  Cydippe,  e'er  thy  lover  dies  ! 
Banish  that  wretch  for  ever  from  thy  eyes ; 
Seorn,  envy,  censures  are  conferr'd  on  me, 
And  pain, — and  death  is  all  he  brings  to  thee. 
Gods!  may  some  vengeance  crimes  like  these  atone. 
And  snatch  his  life,  to  mediate  for  thy  own  ! 
Nor  think  to  please  avenging  Cynthia's  eyes 
With  streams  of  blood  in  holy  sacrifice : 
Heav'n  claims  the  real,  not  the  formal  part, 
A  troubled  spirit,  and  repenting  heart. 
For  ease,  and  health,  the  patient  oft  requires 
The  piercing  steel,  and  bums  alive  in  fires ; 
Not  so  with  you — ah,  but  confirm  the  vow  ! 
One  look,  one  promise  can  restore  thee  now  ; 
Again  thy  smiles  eternal  joys  bestow, 
And  thy  eyes  sparkle,  and  thy  blushes  slow. 

Suppose  from  me  for  ever  you  remove, 
Once  must  you  fall  a  sacrifice  to  love ; 
And  then,  ah,  then  will  angry  Cynthia  close 
Thy  wakeful  eyes,  or  ease  a  matron's  throes  ? 
Yet  wilt  thou  ever  find  a  cause  for  shame  ? 

No  sure a  mother  cannot,  must  not  blame; 

Tell  her  the  vow,  the  place,  the  sacred  day 
I  gaz'd  on  thee,  and  gaz'd  my  heart  away  : 
Then  will  she  surely  say  (if  e'er  she  knew 
But  half  that  tender  love  I  feel  for  you) 
"  Ah,  think  Cydippe,  and  his  consort  be ; 
The  youth  who  pleas'd  Diana,  pleases  me  !" 
Yet  if  she  asks  (as  women  oft  inquire) 
Tell  her  my  life,  my  nation,  and  my  sire: 
Not  void  of  youthful  vanities  I  came, 
Nor  yet  inglorions  in  the  world  of  fame; 
From  ancient  race  I  drew  my  gen'rous  blood, 
Where  Cea's  isle  o'erlooks  the  watry  flood: 
Add,  that  I  study  ev'ry  art  to  please, 
Blest  in  my  genius,  born  to  live  at  ease. 
Wit,  merit,  learning  cannot  fail  to  move, 
And  all  those  dearer  blessings  lost  in  love  J 
Ah  !  had  you  never  swot  n, 'twere  hard  to ehuse 

A  love  like  mine -and  will  you  now  refuse  ? 

In  midnight  dreams  when  wakeful  fancy  keeps 
Its  dearest  thoughts,  and  ev'n  in  slumber  weeps, 
Diana's  self  these  mournful  strains  inspir'd, 
And  Cupid  when  I  wak'd,  my  genius  fir'd. 
Methinks,  ev'n  now,  his  piercjnganows  move 
My  tender  breast,  and  spread  the  pains  of  love. 
Like  me  beware,  unhappy  as  thou  art ! 
Direct  at  thee  Diana  aims  her  dart 
To  drink  the  blood  that  feeds  thy  faithless  heart 
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The  loves  them  never  can'st  enjoy,  resign  j 
Nor  rashly  lose  another  life  with  thine. 
Then  will  we,  eager  as  our  joys,  remove 
To  Dian's  shrine,  the  patroness  of  love  ! 
High  o'er  her  head  in  triumph  shall  be  plac'd 
The  golden  fruit,  with  this  inscription  grac'd  j 
"  Ye  hapless  lovers,  hence,  for  ever  know 
Acontius  gain'd  th^nymph  who  caus'd  his  woe  !" 
Here  cease  my  hand — 1  tremble,  iest  each  line 
Should  wound  asoul  i=ogriev'd,sotouch'dasthine. 
No  more  my  thoughts  th'  ungrateful  toil  pursue  ; 
Pleasure  farewell,  and  thou,  my  dear,  adieu  ! 


TART  OF  PINDJWS  FIRST  PYTHIAS 
ODE  PARAPHRASED. 

X-pvata  popp-ill-  '•  A'goXXa; 

ARGUMENT. 

This  ode  is  address'd  to  Hieron  king  of  Sicily,  as 
is  also  the  first  of  the  Olympics.  Pindar  takes 
occasion  to  begin  with  an  encomium  on  music, 
finely  describing  its  effects  upon  the  passions. 
We  must  suppose  this  art  to  be  one  of  his  hero's 
more  distinguishable  excellencies  ;  as  it  ap 
pears  from  several  passages  in  the  ode  above. 
From  thence  he  expatiates  in  the  praise  of 
poetry  j  and  inveighs  very  severely  upon  those 
vho  either  contemn,  or  have  no  taste  for  that 
divine  science.  Their  misfortunes  and  punish 
ments  are  jnstanc'd  by  those  of  'J  yphaus  : 
whom  the  poets  imagine  to  be  imprisoned  by 
Jupiter  under  mount  y£tna.  The  digres 
sions  in  this  ode  are  the  most  inartificial  and 
surprising  of  any  in  the  whole  author.  We 
.  are  once  more  in  the  hero's  native  country  j 
every  thing  opens  agreeably  to  the  eye,  and 
the  poem  proceeds  after  Pindar's  usual  man 
ner. 


STROPHE    I. 

GENTLE  lyre,  begin  the  strain  } 

"Wake  the  string  to  voice  again. 

Music  rules  the  world  above  ; 

Music  is  the  food  of  love. 

Soft'ned  by  the  povv'r  of  sound, 

Human  passions  melt  away  : 

Melancholy  feels  no  wound, 

Envy  sleeps,  and  fears  decay. 
Entranc'd  in  pleasure  Jove's  dread  eagle  lies, 
|Jor  grasps  the  bolt,  nor  darts  his  fiery  eyes. 

ANTISTROPHE  1. 

See,  Mars  awak'd  by  loud  alarms 
Rolls  o'er  the  field  his  sanguine  eyes, 
His  heart  tumultuous  beats  to  arms, 
And  terrours  glare,  and  furies  rise  ! 

Hark  the  pleasing  lutes  complain, 

In  a  softly-breathing  strain  ; 

Love  and  slumber  seal  his  eye 

"By  the  gentle  charms  opprest  : 

From  his  rage  he  steals  a  sigh, 

Sinking  on  Dione's  breast. 

EPODE  I. 

Verse,gentle  Verse  from  Heav'n  descending  came, 
Cuwt  by  the  wicked,  hateful  to  the  vain  : 
Tyrants  and  slaves  profane  his  sacred  name, 
peaf  to  the  tender  lay,  or  vocal  strain.  .  .  . 


In  fires  of  Hell  Typhceus  plv>ws, 
Imprison'd  by  the  wrath  o!  Jove; 
No  ease  his  restless  fury  knows, 
Nor  sounds  of  joy,  nor  pleasing  lovr. 
Where,  glitt'ring  faintly  on  the  eye, 
Sicilian  /Etna  props  the  sky 

AVith  mountains  of  eternal  snow  j 
He  darts  his  fiery  eyes  in  vain, 
And  heaves,  and  roars,  and  bites  his  chain 
In  impotence  of  woe. 

STROPHE    II. 

Angry  flames  like  scarlet  glowing. 

Fiery  torrents  ever  flowing, 

Smoke  along  the  with'ring  plain 

Ere  they  rush  into  the  main. 

When  the  sable  veil  of  night 

Stretches  o'er  the  shaded  sky, 

Fires  of  sukphur  gleam  with  light, 

Burning  rocks  disparted  fly. 
Sudden,  by  turns  the  flashing  flames  arise, 
Pour  down  the  winds,  or  tremble  up  the  skies. 

AKHSTROPHE   II. 

In  fair  Sicilia's  rich  domain,t 
Where  flow'rs  and  fruits  eternal  blow, 
Where  Plenty  spreads  her  peaceful  reign, 
And  seas  surround,  and  fountains  flow, 

Bright  Religion  lifts  her  eye, 

Wand'ring  through  the  kindred-sky. 

Hail  thou,  everlasting  Jove, 

Parent  of  th'  Aonian  quire  ; 

Touch  my  raptur'd  soul  with  love, 

Warm  me  with  celestial  fire  ! 

EPOPE  II. 

Th£  pious  mariner  when  first  he  sweeps 
The  foaming  billows,  and  exalts  his  sails, 
Propitiates  ev'ry  pow'r  that  rules  the  deeps, 
Led  by  new  hopes,  and  borne  by  gentle  gales. 
So  ere  the  Muse,  disus'd  to  sing, 
Emblazons  her  fair  hero's  praise: 
(What  time  she  wakes  the  trembling  string, 
Attemper'd  to  the  vocal  lays) 
Prostrate  in  humble  guise  she  bends, 
While  some  celestial  pow'r  descends 

To  guide  her  airy  flights  along  : 
God  of  the  silver  bow,  give  ear  ; 
(Whom  Tenedcs,  and  Chrysa  fear) 
Obsei  vant  of  the  song  ! 

STROPHE  III. 

Gentle  wishes,  chaste  desires. 

Holy  Hymen's  purer  fires  : 

Lives  of  innocence  and  pleasure, 

Moral  virtue's  mystic  treasure  j 

Wisdom,  eloquence,  and  love, 

All  are  blessings  from  .above. 

Hence  regret,  distaste,  dispraise, 

Guilty  nights,  uneasy  days  : 
Repining  jealousies,  calm  friendly  wrongs, 
And  fiercer  envy,  and  the  strife  of  tongues. 

ANTISTROPHE    III. 

When  Virtue  bleeds  beneath  the  laws, 
Or  ardent  nations  rise  in  arms, 
Thy  mercies  judge  the  doubtful  cause, 
Thy  courage  ev'ry  breast  alarms. 
Kindling  with  heroic  fire 
Once  again  I  sweep  the  lyre. 
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Fair  as  summer's  evening  skips, 
EivIs  thy  life  serene,  and  glorious  ; 
Happy  hero,  great  and  wise, 
O'er  thy  foes,  and  self  victorious. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  ORPHEUS  AND 
EURYDICE, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FOURTH  CEOHGIC  OF 
VIRGIL. 

At  chorus  squalls  Dryadum — 

IT  ER  snddeu  death  the  mou  nt  ain-Dry  ads  mourn'd 
And  Rhoclope's  high  brow  the  dirge  return'd: 
Bleak  Orythya  trembled  at  their  woe, 
And  silver  Hebrus  murmur'd  in  his  flow. 
While  to  his  mournful  harp,  unseen,  alone, 
Despairing  Orpheus  warbled  out  his  moan. 
With  rosy  dawn  his  plaintive  lays  begun^ 
His  plaintive  voice  sung  down  the  setting  Sun. 

Now  in  the  frantic  bitterness  of  woe 
Silent  he  treads  the  dreary  realms  below, 
His  loss  in  tender  numbers  to  deplore, 
And  touch'd  the  souls  who  ne'er  were  touch'd 

before. 

Mov'd  with  the  pleasing  harmony  of  song, 
The  shadowy  spectres  round  the  poet  throng  : 
Numrrous  as  birds  that  o'er  the  forest  play, 
(When  evening  Phoebus  rolls  the  light  away : 
Or  when  high  Jove  in  wiutry  seasons  pours 
A  sudden  deluge  from  descending  show'rs.) 
The  mother's  ghost,  the  father's  rev'rend  shade, 
The  blooming  hero,  and  th'  unmarry'd  maid: 
The  new-born  heir  who  soon  lamented  dies, 
And  feeds  the  flames  before  his  parent's  eyes ; 
All  whom  Cocytus'  sable  water  bounds, 
And  Styx  with  thrice   three    wand'ring   streams 
surrounds. 

See,  the  dread  regions  tremble  and  admire  ! 
Ev'n  Pain  unmov'd  stands  heark'ning  to  the  lyre- 
Intent,  Ixion  stares,  nor  seems  to  feel 
The  rapid  motions  of  the  whirling  wheel. 
Th'  unfolding  snakes  around  the  furies  play, 
As  the  pale  sisters  listen  to  the  lay. 

Nor  was  the  poet's  moving  suit  deny'd, 
Again  to  realms  above  he  bears  his  bride, 
When  (stern  decree  !)  he  turns  his  longingeyes... 
'Tis  done,  she's  lost,   for  ever  ever  flies — 
Too  smp.ll  the  fault,  too  lasting  was  the  pain, 
Could  love  but  judge,  or  Hell  relent  again  ! 
Amaz'd  he  stands,  and  by  the  glimpse  of  day 
Just  sees  th'  unbody'd  shadow  flit  away. 
When  thus  she  cry'd — "Ah,  too  unthoughtful 
Thus  for  one  look  to  violate  thy  vows !      [spouse, 
Fate  bears  me  back,  again  to  Hell  I  fly, 
Eternal  darkness  swims  before  my  eye  ! 
Again  the  melancholy  plains  I  see,  [thee !" 

Ravish'd    from   life,  from   pleasure,  and  from 
She  said,  and  sinking  into  endless  night, 
Like  exhalations  vanish'd  from  the  sight. 
In  vain  he  sprung  to  seize  her,  wept,  or  pray'd, 
Swift  glides  away  the  visionary  shade. 

How  wilt  thou  now,  unhappy  Orpheus,  tell 
Thy  second  loss,  and  melt  the  pow'rs  of  Hell  ? 
Co!d  are  those  lips  that  blest  thy  soul  before, 
And  her  fair  eyes  must  roll  on  thine  no  more. 
Sev'n  tedious  moons  despairing,  wild  he  stood, 
Aad,  told  his  woes  to  Strymon's  freezing  flood. 


Beneath  his  feet  eternal  snows  were_srread,  . 
And  aiiy  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  his  head, 
The  savage  beasts  in  circles  round  him  play, 
And  rapid  streams  stand  iist'ning  to  the  lay. 

So  when  the  shepherd  swain  with  curious  eyes 
Marks  the  fair  nest,  and  makes  the  young  his 
Sad  Philomel,  in  poplar  shades  alone,       [prize: 
In  vain  renews  her  lamentable  moan. 
From  night  to  morn  she  chants  her  tender  love, 
And  mournful  music  dies  along  the  grove. 

No  thoughts  of  pleasure  now  his  soul  employ, 
Averse  to  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy  : 
Wild  as  the  winds  o'er  Thracia's  plains  he  roves, 
O'er  the  bleak  mountains,  and  the  leafless  groves. 
When  stung  with  rage  the  Bacchanalian  train 
Rush'd  to  the  bard,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the 

plain  ; 

(Xor  sounds,  nor  pray'rs  their  giddy  fury  move, 
And  he  must  cease  to  live,  or  learn  to  love) 
See,  from  his  shoulders  in  a  moment  flies 
His  bleeding  head,  and  now,  ah  now  he  dies  I 
Yet  as  he  dy'd,  Eurydice  he  mourn'd, 
Eurydice,  the  trembling  banks  return'd j 
Eurydice,  with  hollow  voice  he  cry'd, 
Eurydice,  ran  murm'ring  down  the  tide. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR  ABLE  LADY 
HERTFORD, 

UPON   THE    BIRTH    OF   LORD    BEAUCHAMP. 

ONCE  more  inspir'd,    I    touch  -the  trembling 

string  5 

What  Muse  for  Hertford  will  refuse  to  sing  ? 
Thine  are  the  fav'rite  strains,   and  may  they  be 
Sacred  to  praise,  to  beauty,  and  to  tht  e ! 

SucUlen,  mcthinks,   in  vision  I  survey 
The  glorious  triumphs  of  th'  expected  day : 
Fair  lovely  sights  in  opening  scenes  appear, 
And  airy  music  trembles  on  my  ear ; 
Surrounding  eyes  devour  the  beauteous  boy, 
And  ev'ry  bosom  beats  with  sounds  of  joy. 

Rise  from  thy  slumbers,  gentle  infant,  rise! 
Lift  thy  fair  Lead,  unfold  thy  radiant  eyes, 
Whose  lovely  light  must  other  comts  adorn, 
And  wound  the  hearts  of  beauties  yet  unborn, 
Subdue  the  sex,  that  triumphs  in  its  pride, 
And  humbte  those,  who  charm  the  world  beside. 

Descend.ye  gentle  Nine  !  descend,  and  spread 
Laurels  and  bays  around  his  infant-head. 
Bid  noble  passions  in  his  bosom  roll, 
And  beams  of  fancy  dawn  upon  his  soul ; 
In  soften'd  music  bid  his  accents  flow, 
Piercing,  and  gentle  as  descending  snow  : 
Bid  him  be  all  that  can  his  birth  commend  ; 
The  daring  patriot,  and  unshaken  friend; 
Admir'd,  yet  humble,  modest,  though  severe, 
Abroad  obliging,  and  at  home  sincere  ; 
Good,  just,  and  affable  in  each  degree: 
Such  is  the  father,  such  the  son  shall  be ! 

These  humble  strains,    indulgent    Hertford, 

spare j 

Forgive  the  Muse,  O  fairest  of  the  fair! 
First  in  thy  shades  (where  silver  Kennet  glides, 
Fair  Marlbro's  turrets  trembling  in  his  tides: 
Where  Peace  and  Plenty  hold  their  gentle  reign, 
And  lavish  Nature  decks  the  fruitful  plain : 
Where  the  fam'd  mountain  lifts  its  walks  on  high. 
As  varying  prospects  open  on  the  eye) 
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To  love's  soft  tbeme  I  tun'd  the  warbling  lyre, 
And  borrow'd  from  thy  eyes  poetic  lire. 
September  the 
30th,  1725. 


THE  ARMY  OF  ADRASTUS, 

J.ND    HIS    ALLIES,      MARCHING     FROM    ARGOS 
TO     THE     SIEGE      OF      THEBES. 

FROM      THE    4TU    THEBIAD    OF    STATIUS. 

Jamque  snos  circum 

AROUND  the  pomp  in  mourning  weeds  array'd, 
Weeps  the  pale  father,  and  the  trembling  maid  : 
The  screaming  infants  at  the  portals  stand, 
And  clasp,  and  stop  the  slow-proceeding  band. 
Each  parting  face  a  settled  horrour  wears, 
Each  low-held  shield  receives  a  flood  of  tears. 
Some  with  a  kiss   (sad  sign  of  future  harms) 
Bound  the  clos'd  beaver  glue  their  clasping  arms, 
Hang  on  the  spear,  detain  'em  as  they  go. 
With  lifted  eyes,  and  eloquence  of  woe. 
Those  warlike  chiefs,  whom  dread  Bellona  steel'd, 
And  arm'd  with  souls  unknowing  once  to  yield, 
Now  touch'd  with   sorrows,  hide   their  tearful 

eyes, 
And  all  the  hero  melts  away  and  dies, 

So  the  pale  sailor  lanchingfrom  the  shore, 
Leaves  the  dear  prospects  that  must  charm  no 

more : 

Mere  shrieks  of  anguish  pierce  his  pitying  ears — 
There  strangely  wild,  a  floating  world  appears — 
Swift  the  fair  vessel  wings  her  watry  flight, 
And  in  a  mist  deceives  the  aking  sight : 
The  native  train  in  sad  distraction  weep, 
Now  beat  their  breasts,  now  tremble  o'er  the  deep, 
Curse  ev'ry  gale  that  wafts  the  fleet  from  land, 
Ureathe  the  last  sigh,  and  wave  the  circling  hand. 

You  now,  fair  ancient  Truth !  conduct  along 
Th'  advent'rous  bard,  and  animate  his  song: 
Each  godlike  man  in  proper  lights  display, 
And  open  all  the  war  in  dread  array. 
You  too,  bright  mistress  of  th'  Aonian  quire, 
Divine  Calliope!  resume  the  lyre : 
The  lives  and  deaths  of  mighty  chiefs  recite* 
The  waste  of  nations,  and  the  rage  of  fight, 


Jl  SIMILIE, 

UPON    A    SET   OF   TEA-DRINKERS. 

go  fairy  elves  their  morning-table  spread 
O'er  a  white  mushroom's  hospitable  head  : 
In  acorn  cups  the  merry  goblins  quaff, 
The  pearly  dews,  they  sing,  they  love,  they  laugh; 
Melodious  music  trembles  through  the  sky, 
And  airy  sounds  along  the  green-wood  die. 


THE  SAME. 

DIVEESIFYED    IN    AUNCIENT   METRE. 

So,  yf  deepe  clerkes  in  tymes  of  yore  saine  trew, 
Or  poets  eyne,  perdie,  mought  sothly  vew, 


The  dapper  elfins  theyr  queint  festes  bedight 
Wyth  mickle  plesaunce  on  a  mushroom  lite  : 
In  acorne  cuppes  they  quaffen  daint  liquere, 
And  rowle  belgardes,  and  defflie  dannceyfere; 
Ful  everidele  they  ruakin  muskie  sole, 
And  sowns  aeriall  adowne  the  grene  woode  flote. 


A  SOLILOQUY, 

OCCASIONED   BY   THE    CHIRflKG   OF  A  GRASSHOPPER, 

If  APPY  insect !  ever  blest 
With  a  more  than  mortal  rest, 
Rosy  dews  the  leaves  among, 
Humble  joys,  and  gentle  song  ! 
Wretched  poet!   ever  curst, 
With  a  life  of  lives  the  worst, 
Sad  despondence,  restless  fears, 
Endless  jealousies  and  tears. 

In  the  burning  summer,  thou 
Warblest  on  the  verdant  bough, 
Meditating  ch earful  play, 
Mindless  of  the  piercing  ray  ; 
Scorch'd  in  Cupid's  fervours,  I 
Ever  weep  and  ever  die. 

Proud  to  gratify  thy  will, 
Ready  Nature  waits  thee  still : 
Balmy  wines  to  thee  she  pours, 
Weeping  through  the  dewy  flow'rs : 
Rich  as  those  by  Hebe  giv'n 
To  the  thirsty  sons  of  Heav'n. 

Yet  alas,  we  both  agree, 
Miserable  thou  like  me  ! 
Each  alike  in  youth  rehearses 
Gentle  strains,  and  tender  verses  j 
Ever  wand'ring  far  from  homej 
Mindless  of  the  days  to  come, 
(Such  as  aged  Winter  brings 
Trembling  on  his  icy  wing?) 
Both  alike  at  last  we  die ; 
Thou  art  starved,  and  so  am  I F 


THE  STORY  OF  ARETHVSA. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE  5TH  BOOK    OF   OVID*S 
METAMORPHOSES. 

Connection  to  the  former. 

The  poet  describes  Ceres  wandering  over  the 
world  in  great  affliction,  to  search  after  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  who  was  then  lost.  At 
last  Arethnsa  (a  river  of  Sicily)  informs  the 
goddess  that  her  daughter  was  stolen  away  by 
I'luto,  and  carried  down  into  Hell.  Now  it 
was  ordained  by  fate,  that  Prosperine  should 
return  again,  if  she  tasted  not  of  any  fruit  in 
the  other  world.  But  temptations  were  strong, 
and  the  woman  could  not  resist  eating  six  or 
seven  kernels  of  a  pomegranate.  However, 
to  mitigate  the  sentence,  Jupiter  decreed  that 
she  should  reside  but  half  the  year  with  Pluto, 
and  pass  the  rest  with  her  mother.  Upon  these 
terms  Ceres  is  very  well  pacified,  and  in  com 
plaisance  desires  Arethusa  to  relate  her  life, 
and  for  what  reasons  she  was  changed  into  a 
river. 


STORY  OF  ARETHUSA...CUPID  MISTAKEN. 
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HUSH'D  in  suspence  the  gath'ring  waters  stood, 
When  thus  began  the  parent  of  the  flood ; 
What  time  emerging  from  the  wave,   she  prest 
Her  verdant  tresses  dropping  on  her  breast. 

"  Of  all  the  nymphs  Achaia  boasts," (she  said) 
"  Was  Arethusa  once  the  fairest  maid. 
None  lov'd  so  well,  to  spread  in  early  dawn 
The  trembling  meshes  o'er  the  dewy  lawn : 
Tho'  dress  and  beauty  scarce  deseiv'd  my  care, 
Yet  ev'ry  tongue  confess'd  me  to  be  fair. 
The  charms  which  others  strive  for,  I  resign, 
And  think  it  ev'n  a  crime  to  find  them  mine  ! 

"  It  chanc'd  one  morn,   returning  from  the 
Weary  1  wander'd  by  a  silver  flood :          [wood, 
The  gentle  waters  scarce  were  seen  to  glide, 
And  a  calm  silence  still'd  the  sleeping  tide; 
High  o'er  the  banks  a  grove  of  watry  trees 
Spread  its  dark  shade  that  trembled  to  the  breeze. 
(My  vest  suspended  on  the  boughs)  I  lave 
My  chilly  feet,  then  plunge  beneath  the  wave ; 
A  ruddy  light  my  blushing  limbs  dispread, 
And  the  clear  stream  half  glows  with  rosy-red. 
When  from  beneath  in  awful  murmurs  broke 
A  hollow  voice,  and  thus  portentous  spoke : 
"  '  My  lovely  nymph,  my  Arethusa  stay, 
Alpheiis  calls  ;"  it  said,  or  seem'd  to  say — 

"Naked  and  swift  1  flew,  (iny  clothes  behind) 
Fear  strung  my  nerves,  and  shame  enrag'd  my 

mind : 

So  wing'd  with  hunger  the  fierce  eagle  flies, 
To  drive  the  trembling  turtles  through  the  skies: 
So  wing'd  with  fear  the  trembling  turtles  spring, 
When  the  fierce  eagle  shoots  upon  the  wing. 

"  Swift>bounding  from  the  god,  I  now  survey 
Where  breezy  Psophis  and  Cyllene  lay. 
Elis'  fair  structures  open'd  on  my  eyes; 
And  waving  Erymanthus  cools  the  skies. 
At  length  unequal  for  the  rapid  chase 
Tremble  my  limbs,  the  god  maintains  the  race : 
O'er  hills  and  vales  with  furious  haste  I  flew  : 
O'er  hills  and  vales  the  god  behind  me  drew. 
Now  hov'ring  o'er,  his  length'ning  shadow  bends 
(His  length'ning  shadow(the  low  Sun  extends) 
And  sudden  now,  his  sounding  steps  drew  near; 
At  least  I  seem'd  his  sounding  steps  to  hear. 
Now  sinking,  in  short  sobs  I  gasp'd  for  breath, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  violence  and  death. 
'  Ah,Cynthia  help  '.'('twas  thus  in  thought  I  pray'd 
'  Ah,  help  a  ravish'd,  miserable  maid !' 
The  virgin-pow'r  consenting  to  mypray'r, 
Diffus'd  around  a  veil  of  clouded  air : 
Lost  in  the  gloom  he  wanders  o'er  the  plain, 
And  Arethusa  calls,  but  calls  in  vain ; 
In  misty  steams  th'  impervious  vapours  rise, 
Perplex  his  guesses,  and  deceive  his  eyes. 

'  "  What  fears  I  felt  as  thus  enclos'd  I  stood, 
What  chilling  horrours  trembled  thro'  my  blood 
So  pants  the  fawn  in  silence  and  despair, 
When  the  grim  wolf  runs  howling  thro'  the  lair  : 
So  sits  the  lev'ret,  when  the  hound  pursues 
His  trembling  prey,  and  winds  the  tainted  dews 
"Sudden  my  cheek  with  flashing  colour  burns 
Pale  swoons,  and  sickly  fears  succeed  by  turns : 
Cold  creeps  my  blood,  its  pulses  beat  no  more : 
Big  drops  of  sweat  ascend  from  ev'ry  pore; 
Adown  my  locks  the  pearly  dews  distill, 
And  each  full  eye  pours  forth  a  gushing  rill  j 
Now  all  at  once  my  melting  limbs  decay, 
la  one  clear  stream  dissolving  fast  away.2* 


The  god  soon  saw  me  floating  o'er  the  plain, 
nd  straight  resiimM  his  warry  form  again — 
nstant,  Diana  smote  the  trembling  ground ; 
)own  rush  my  waters  with  a  murm'ring  sound  ; 
'hence  darkling  thro'  th'  infernal  regions  stray, 
nd  in  the  Delian  plains  review  the  day." 


JNGERIANUS  DE  C&LIA, 

(EPIG.  40.) 

JUUM  dormiret    Amor,    rapuit   clam  pulchra 
pharetratn 

Caelia,  surrepta  flevit  Amor  pharetra. 
'  Noli  (Cypris  ait)  sic  flereCupido  j  pharetram 

Pulchra  tibi  rapuit  Caelia,  restituet, 
Von  opus  est  illi  calamis,  non  ignibus  :  urit 

Voce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  froute,  oculis." 


CUPID  MISTAKEN. 

FROM   THE    SPORTS   OF   CUPID,    WRITTEN   BY   Atft 

GEIUANUS. 

IMITATED    AND  ENLARGED. 

As  fast  beside  a  murm'ring  stream, 
In  blissful  visions  Cupid  lay, 
Chloe,  as  she  softly  came, 

Snatch'd  his  golden  shafts  away. 

From  place  to  place  in  sad  surprize 
The  little  angry  godhead  flew: 
Trembling  in  his  ruddy  eyes 
Hung  the  pearly  drops  of  dew. 

So  on  the  rose  (in  blooming  May, 
When  purple  Phoebus  rises  bright) 
Liquid  gems  of  silver  lay, 

Pierc'd  with  glitt'ring  streams  of  light. 

Fair  Venus  with  a  tender  languish 
Smiling,  thus  her  son  addrest, 
As  he  murmur'd  out  his  anguish 
Trembling  on  her  snowy  breast : 

Peace,  gentle  infant,  I  implore, 
Nor  lavish  precious  tears  in  vain; 
Chloe,  when  the  jest  is  o'er, 
Brings  the  useless  shafts  again. 

"  Can  Chloe  need  the  shafts  of  love. 
Young,  blooming,  witty,  plump,  and  fair  ? 
Charms  and  raptures  round  her  move, 
Murm'ring  sighs,  and  deep  despair* 

"  Millions  for  her  unheeded  die, 
Millions  to  her  their  blessings  owe  ; 
Ev'ry  motion  of  her  eye 

Murders  more  than  Cupid's  bow." 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WITH  MR.  TEUTON'S  MISCELLANY". 

THESE  various  strains,  where  ev'ry  talent  charms, 
Where  humour  pleases,  or  where  passion  warms: 
(Strains  !  where  the  tender  and  sublime  conspire, 
A  Sappho's  sweetness,  and  a  Homer's  fire 
Attend  their  doom,  and  wait  with  g-lad  surprise 
Th'  impartial  justice  of  Cleora's  eyei 
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'Tis  hard  to  say,  what  mysteries  of  fate, 
What  turns  of  fortune  on  good  writers  wait. 
The  party-slave  will  wound  'em  as  he  caif, 
And  damns  the  merit,  if  he  hates  the  man. 
Kay,  ev'n  the  bards  with  wit  and  laurels  crown'd, 
Bless'd  in  each  strain,  in  ev'ry  art  renown'd, 
Misled  by  pride,  and  taught  to  sin  by  pow'r, 
Still  search  around  for  those  they  may  devour; 
Like  savage  monarchs  on  a  guilty  throne, 
Who  crush  all  might  that  can  invade  their  own. 
Others  who  hate,  yet  want  the  soul  to  dare, 
So  ruin  bards — as  beaus  deceive  the  fair: 
On  flie  pleas' d  ear  their  soft  deceits  employ ; 
Smiling  they  wound,  and  praise  but  to  destroy. 
These  are  th'  unhappy  crimes  of  modern  days, 
And  can  the  best  of  poets  hope  for  praise  ? 

How  small  a  part  of  human  blessings  share 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  noble,  or  the  fair  ! 
Short  is  the  date  unhappy  wit  canboasl^ 
A  blaze  of  glory  in  a  moment  lost, 
Fortune,  still  envious  of  the  great  man's  praise, 
Curses  the  coxcomb  with  a  length  of  days. 
So  (Hector  dead)  amid  the  female  quire, 
Unmanly  Paris  tun'd  the  silver  lyre. 

Attend  ye  rirkons !  in  so  just  a  cause 
'Tis  sure  a  scandal,  to  withhold  applause  ; 
Kor  let  posterity  reviliiig  say, 
Thus  unregarded  Fenton  pass'd  away  ! 
Yet  if  the  Muse  may  faith  or  merit  claim,     , 
(A  Muse  too  just  to  bribe  with  venal  fame) 
Soon  shaltthou  shine  "  in  majesty  avow'd  ; 
As  thy  own  goddess  breaking  thro'  a  cloud." 
Fame,  like  a  nation-debt,  tho'  long  delay'd, 
With  mighty  int'rest  must  at  last  be  paid. 

Like  Vinci's  strokes,   thy  verses  we  behold  ; 
Correctly  graceful,  and  with  labour  bold. 
At  Sappho's  woes  we  breathe  a  tender  sigh, 
And  the  soft  sorrow  steals^from  ev'ry  eye. 
Here  Spenser's  thoughts  in  solemn  numbers  roll, 
Here  lofty  Milton  seems  to  lift  the  soul. 
There  sprightly  Chaucer  charms  our  hours  away 
With  stories  quaint,  and  gentle  roundelay. 
Muse !  at  that  name  each  thought  of  pride 

recall, 

Ah,  think  how  soon  the  wise  and  glorious  fall ! 
What  though  the  sisters  ev'ry  grace  impart, 
To  smooth  thy  verse,   and  captivate  the  heart : 
What  though  your  charms,  my  fair  Cleora !  shine 
Bright  as  your  eyes,   and  as  your  sex  divine  : 
Yet  shall  the  verses,  and  the  charms  decay, 
The  boast  of  youth,  the  blessing  of  a  day ! 
Kot  Chaucer's  beauties  could  survive  the  rage 
Of  wasting  envy,  and  devouring  age : 
One  mingled  heap  of  ruin  now  we  see : 
Thus  Chaucer  is,  and  Fenton  thus  shall  be  I 


TO  MR.  POPE. 

To  move  the  springs  of  nature  as  we  please, 
To  think  with  spirit,  but  to  write  with  ease  : 
With  living  words  to  warm  the  conscious  heart, 
Or  please  vhe  soul  with  nicer  charms  of  art, 
For  this  the  Grecian  soar'd  in  epic  strains, 
And  softer  Maro  left  the  Mantuan  plains : 
IWelodious  Spenser  felt  the  lover's  fire, 
And  awful  Milton  strung  his  Heav'nly  lyre. 

*•  Epistle  to  Southerne.          t 


'Tis  yours,  like  these,  with  curious  toil  to  trace 
The  pow'rs  of  language,  harmony,  and  grace, 

nature's  self  with  living  lustre  shines; 
-low  judgment  strengthens,  and  how  art  refines-; 
-low  to  grow  bold  with  conscious  sense  of  fame, 
And  force  a  pleasure  which  we  dare  not  blame : 
To  charm  us  more  thro'  negligence  than  pains, 
And  give  ev'n  life  and  action  to  the  strains : 
,ed  by  some  law,  whose  pow'rful  impulse  guides 
Kaeh  happy  stroke,  and  in  the  soul  presides: 
ome  fairer  image  of  perfection,  giv'n 
T'  inspire  mankind,  itself  deriv'd  from  Heav'n. 

O  ever  worthy,  ever  crown'd  with  praise  ; 
Blest  in  thy  life,  and  blest  in  all  thy  lays! 
Add  that  the  sisters  ev'ry  thought  refine  : 
Or  ev'n  thy  life  be  faultless  as  thy  line;- 
Yet  envy  still  with  fiercer  rage  pursues, 
Obscures  the  virtue,  and  defames  the  Muse. 
A  soul  like  thine,  in  pains,  in  grief  resign 'd. 
Views  wilh  vain  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind : 
Not  critics,  but  their  planets  prove  unjust : 
And  are  they  blam'd  who  sin  because  they  must  ? 

Yet  sure  not  so  must  all  pw  use  thy  lays ; 
I  Cannot  rival — and  yet  dare  to  praise. 
A  thousand  charms  at  once  my  thoughts  engage, 
Sappho's  soft  sweetness,  Pindar's  warmer  rage, 
Statius'  free  vigour,  Virgil's  studious  care, 
And  Homer's  force,  and  Ovid's  easier  air. 

So  seems  some  picture,  where  exact  design, 
And  curious  pains,   and  strength  and  sweetness 
join :  [tows, 

Where  the  free  thought  its  pleasing  grace  bos- 
And  each  warm  stroke  with,  living  colour  glows: 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  labour  fair ; 
Wrought  up  at  once  with  happiness  and  care  \ 

How  blest  the  man  that  from  the  world  removes 
To  joys  that  Mordaunt,  or  his  Pope  approves^ 
Whose  taste  exact  each  author  can  explore, 
And  live  the  present  and  past  ages  o'er : 
Who  free  from  pride,  from  penitence,  or  strife, 
Move  calmly  forward  to  the  verge  of  life  • 
Such  be  my  days,  and  such  my  fortunes  be, 
To  live  by  reason,  and,  to  write  by  thee  ! 

Nor  deem  this  verse.tho'  humble,  thy  disgrace; 
All  are  not  born  the  glory  of  their  race  : 
Yet  all  are  born  t'  adore  the  great  man's  name, 
And  trace  his  footsteps  in  the  paths  to  fame. 
The  Muse,  who  now  this  early  homage  pays, 
First  learn'd  from  thee  to  animate  her  lays: 
A  Muse  as  yet  unhonour'd,  but  unstain'd, 
Who  prais'd  no  vices,  no  preferment  gain'd; 
Unbiass'd  or  to  censure  or  commend, 
Who  knows  no  envy,  and  who  grieves  no  friend; 
Perhaps  too  fond  to  make  those  virtues  known, 
And  fix  her  fame  immortal  on  thy  own. 
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Curritnr  ad  vocem  jucundam,  &  carmen  arnica 
Theba 'idos,  la?tam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 
Promisitque  diem  :  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Afficit  ille  anitnos  Juv.  Sat.  7. 


ARGUMENT  TO   THE   WHOLE    THEBAID. 

OJIDIPUS  the  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  was 
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In  his  infancy  expos'd  to  wild  beasts  upon  the 
mountains  ;    but  by  some  miraculous   preser 
vation  he  escaped  this  danger,  and  afterwards, 
by  mistake,  slew  his  own  father,  as  they  con 
tended  for  the  way.   He  then  married  Jocasta, 
queen  of  Thebes,  whom  he  knew  n  )t  to  be  his 
mother,  and   had  by  her  two  sons,  Etheocles 
and  Polynices  ;    who,  after  their  father  had 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  banished  himself  from 
Thebes,  agreed  between  themselves  to  govern 
year  by  year  interchangeably.  But  this  agree 
ment  was   ill  observed.     Etheocles,  when  his 
date  of  government  was  expired,   refused  to 
resign  it  to  Polynices :   who,  in  his  rage,  fled 
to  Adrastus,   king  of  Argos,  to  implore  assist 
ance  against  his  brother.     Adrastus   received 
the  young  prince  with  all  imaginable  tender 
ness,  and  gave  him   in  marriage  to  his  fair 
daughter  Dei pyle,  as  the  oracles  had  appoint 
ed.     He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  his  allies, 
undertakes  to  settle  Polynices  on  the  throne, 
and  to  depose  Etheocles.     Upon  this,  Thebes 
is  besieged,    and    after    several    encounters 
the  difference    is  at  last  decided  by  the  due 
and  death  of  the  two  brothers.     This  is  the 
main  action  of  the  poem. 

Besides  this,  by  way   of  an  under-action,  the 
poet  has  interwoven  another  distinct  story. 
The  goddess  Venus  is  resolved  to  revenge  her 
self  upon  the  Lemnians,  because  they  neg 
lected  all  sacrifices  to  her.     She  first  disgusts 
the  men  with  their  wives,  and  then  in  return 
spirits  up  the  women  into  a  resolution  of  mur 
dering  their  husbands.     This  horrible  design 
was  executed  by  each  of  them,  except  Hyp- 
sipyle,   who  saved  her  father  Thoas.     Some 
time    afterwards  this    also    was    discovered. 
Hypsipyle,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the   women 
fled  to  the  sea-shore ;    where   she  was  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  presented  by  them  to  king 
Lycurgus,   who  made  her   nurse  to  his  son 
Archemorus.  The  dominions  of  this  prince  lay 
directly  in  the  way  from  Argos  to   Thebes. 
As  Adrastus   and   his    allies   were  marching 
thither,  the  troops  were  ready  to  perish  for 
want  of  water.     They  chanced  in   a  wood  to 
meet  Hypsipyle,who  pitying  their  misfortunes, 
lays  down  in  haste  her  young  phild,  and  shows 
them  a.  spring  that  could  never  be  drained. 
She  receives   the    thanks   of    Adrastus,    and 
having  at  his  request  recited  her  own  adven 
tures,  returns  back,  and  finds  the  young  in 
fant  Archemorus  just  kill 'd  by  a  serpent.    Her 
confusion  and  fears  are  described  in  an  excel 
lent  speech  upon  that  occasion.    The  Grecians 
kill  the  serpent,  and  in  honour  of  the  dead 
prince  perform  all  the  rites  of  burial  j  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  present  book. 
Tirst  of  all  it  begins  with  an  historical  account 
of  the  Nemaean  games,  then   follows  the  fu 
neral,  with   a  more  particular  description  of 
hewing  the  forests,  and   offering  their  hair  to 
the  deceased.     The  anguish  of  Adrastus,   the 
lamentations  of  Eurydice,   and  the  silence  of 
Hypsipyle,  are  extremely  well  adapted  to  na 
ture.     A  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Archemorus,  which  is  ornamented  with  the 
•whole  story  in  sculpture.     After  this  succeed 
(he  funeral    games ;    the  chariot-race,   the 


foot-race,  the  discus,  the  fight  with  the  cxstus, 
the  wrestling,  and  shooting  of  arrows ;  which 
last  ends  with  a  prodigy,  foreboding  that  none 
of  the  confederate  princes  should  return  from 
the  war,  except  Adrastus. 


SOON  mournful  fame  through  ev'ry  town  pro 
claims 

The  rites  of  sepulture,  and  Grecian  games  : 
What  mighty  chiefs  should  glory  give  or  gain, 
Prepar'd  to  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 
The^e  honours  first  the  great  Alcides  paid 
To  please  old  Pelop's  venerable  shade: 
What  time  near  Pisa  he  inhum'd  the  dead, 
And  bound  with  olive-wreaths  his  dusty  head. 
These,  with  new  hopes  glad  Phoi-isnextbeitow'd, 
When  Python  sunk  beneath  her  bowyer  god. 
These  still  religion  to  Palaemon  pays 
(Religion  blinded  with  a  length  of  days) 
When  hanging  o'er  the  deep  in  anguish  raves 
His  royal  mother  '  to  the  sounding  waves ; 
O'er  either  Isthmus  floats  the  mingled  moan, 
And  distant  Thebe  answers  groan  for  groan. 
The  pious  games  begin,  with  loud  alarms, 
Here  the  young  warriours  first  prelude  in  arms: 
Each  blooming  youth  Aonia  sends  to  fame, 
And  each  dear  object  to  the  Tyrian  dame ; 
Who  once  embm'd  in  blood,  shall  heap  around 
High  hills  of  slain,  and  deluge  all  the,  ground. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare  : 
On  some  smooth  lake  their  lighter  oars  essay, 
And  learn  the  danger^  of  the  watry  way ; 
But  once  grown  bold,   they  lanch    before  the 

wind 
Eager  and  swift,  nor  turn  their  eyes  behind. 

Aurora  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  day, 
Warm'd  the  clear  orient  with  a  blushing  ray; 
Swift  from  mankind  the  pow'r  of  slumbers  flew; 
And  the  pale  Moon  her  glimm'ring  beams  with 
drew. 

O'er  the  long  woods  the  matin  dirges  run, 
And  shrieks  of  sorrow  wake  the  rising  Sun. 

Th'  unhappy  father,  father  now  no  more, 
His  bosom  beat,  his  aged  hairs  he  tore : 
Beside  him  lay  each  ornament  of  state, 
To  make  him  wretched,  as  they  made  him  greit. 
With  more  than  female  grief  the  mother  cries, 
And  wringing  both  her  hands,  obtests  the  skies  ; 
Bending  she  weeps  upon  th'  extended  slain, 
Bathes  ev'ry  wound,  returns,  and  weeps  again. 

But  when  the  kings  in  sad  and  solemn  woe, 
Enter'd  the  domex  majestically  slow  : 
(As  if  just  then  the  trembling  babe  was  found, 
And  life's  last  blood  came  issuing  thro'  the  wound) 
Breast  took  from  breast  the  melancholy  strain, 
And  pausing  nature  wept,  and  sob'd  again. 
Confus'd  each  Grecian  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  weeps  a  flood  of  tears  to  wail  the  dead. 

Mean  while  Adrastus  bears  the  friendly  part, 
And  with  kind  words  consoles  the  father's  heart. 
He  marks  th'  eternal  orders  of  the  sky, 
And  proves  that  man  was  born  to  grieve  and  die  j 
Now  tells  him  Heav'n  will  future  children  seud 
To  heir  his  kingdom,  and  his  years  defend. 

*  Leueothpei 
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In  vain  the  charmer  pleads,  unbounded  flow 
The  parent's  tears,  in  violence  of  woe. 
He  hears  no  more  than  storms  that  thund'ring 
Regard  the  sailors  vows,  or  piercing  cries,    [rise, 
And  the  wild  hoirour  of  their  stony  eyes. 

Apart,  a  crowd  of  friends  the  bier  bestrow 
With  cypress-boughs :  then  place  the  straw  be 
low,  [spread, 
The  second  rank  with  short-liv'd    flow'rs  they 
Which  soon  must  fade,  and  wither  like  the  dead. 
Arabian  odours  from  the  third  diffuse 
A  grateful  smoke,  and  weep  in  fragrant  dews. 
Above  from  heaps  of  gold  bright  colours  stream, 
And  deeper  purple  shoots  a  sanguine  gleam. 

Inwoven  on  the  pall,  young  Linus  lay 
In  lonely  woods,  to  mangling  dogs  a  prey. 
Heart-wounded  at  the  sight,  in  anguish  stands 
Eurydice,    and  spreads  her  trembling  hands ; 
Then  turns  her  eyes,  half  dying  with  a  groan, 
For  kindred  miseries  so  like  her  own. 
Arms,  scepters,  jewels,  on  the  dead  they  throw, . 
And  sacrifice  all  grandeur  to  their  woe. 
As  if  the  hero,  deck'd  with  warlike  spoil, 
Was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  fun'ral  pyle. 
Yet  as  due  rites,  with  kind  affection  paid, 
Can  add  some  honours  to  the  infant-shade ; 
Hence  rose  magnificence,  and  solemn  tears, 
With  presents  suited  to  maturcr  years. 

Long  time  with  early  hopes  Lycurgus  fed 
A  breed  of  coursers  sacred  to  the  dead. 
A  glitt'ring  helm  was  safely  plac'd  apart, 
And  purple  trappings  of  Sidonian  art : 
And  consecrated  spears,   (a  deadly  store) 
Radiant  and  keen,  as  yet  unstain'd  with  gore. 
The  pious  mother  thus,  deceiv'd  too  late 
Lik*  her  fond  spouse,  reserv'd  a  crown  of  state, 
And  royal  robes,  cTerwrpught  with  rising  flow'rs; 
The  silent  growth  of  solitary  hours. 
These  arid  the  rest  at  once,  the  furious  sire 
Dooms  in  detraction  to  the  greedy  fire. 

Meanwhile,  assembled  by  the  seer's  commands, 
To  raise  the   pyre,  crowd    thick  the    Grecian 

bands, 

From  Nemee  these,  and  Tempe's  lofty  crown, 
Tumble  whole  heaps  of  crashing  forests  down : 
Their  airy  brows  the  naked  hills  display, 
And  earth  once  more  beholds  the  face  of  day. 
Deep  groan  the  groves  :  on  ruffling  pinions  rise 
Birds  after  birds ;  the  angry  savage  flies. 
Sacred  through  time,  from  age  to  age  it  stood, 
A  wide-spread,  gloomy,  venerable  wood  ; 
Older  than  man,  and  ev'ry  sylvan  maid, 
Who  haunts  the  grot,  or  skims  along  the  glade. 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  ground  the  tow'ring  oaks  were 

seen, 

The  foodful  beech,  and  cypress  ever  green  : 
The  nuptial  elm,  and  mountain-holm  entire, 
The  pitchy  tree  that  feeds  the  fun'ral  fire : 
The  resin  soft,  and  solitary  yew, 
For  ever  dropping  with  unwholesome  dew  j 
The  poplar  trembling  o'er  the  silver  flood, 
The  warrior  ash  that  reeks  in  hostile  blood, 
Th'  advent'rous  fir  that  sails  the  vast  profound, 
And    pine,    fresh    bleeding    from    th'    odorous 

wound — 

All  at  one  time  the  nodding  forests  bend, 
And  with  a  crash  together  all  descend, 
Loud  as  when  blust'ring  Boreas  issues  forth. 
To  bring  the  sweeping  w.hirlwind  from  the  north  : 


Sudden  and  swift  as  kindling  dames  arise, 
Float  o'er  the  fields,  and  blaze  unto  the  skies. 
The  sinking  grove  resounds  with  frequent  groans, 
Sylvanus  starts,  and  hoary  Pales  moans. 
Trembling  and  slow  the  guardian-nymphs  retire, 
Or  clasp  the  tree,  and  perish  in  the  fire. 

So  when  some  chief    (the  city  storm'd)  com 
mands 

Revenge  and  plunder  to  his  furious  bands : 
Ere  yet  he  speaks  the  domes  in  ruin  lay ; 
They  strike,  they  level, seize  and  bear  away, 

Sacred  to  Heav'n  and  Hell,  the  mourners  rear 
Two  massy  altars,  pointing  in  the  air. 
The  pious  rites  begin,  in  mournful  strains 
The  music  of  the  Phrygian  fife  complains; 
Whose  pow'rful  sounds  th'  unwilling  ghosts  obey, 
And,  pale  and  shiv'ring,  mount  the  realms  of  day. 
First  Pelops  taught  these  melancholy  strains, 
When  Niobe's  fond  offspring  prest  the  plains : 
Six  blooming  youths,  and  six  fair  virgins  fell, 
Sent  by  fierce  Cynthia  to  the  shades  of  Hell. 
Incence  and  oil  upon  the  pile  they  throw. 
And  mighty  monarchs  mighty  gifts  bestow. 
High-rais'd  in  air  the  mournful  bier  is  born, 
Dejected  chiefs  Lycurgus'  train  adorn  ; 
The  female  sex  around  the  mother  crowd, 
And  weep  and  sob,  and  vent  their  griefs  aloud  : 
Behind,  Hypsipyle's  soft  sorrows  flow 
Silent,  and  fast,  in  eloquence  of  woe. 
Each  heaving  bosom  draws  a  deeper  sigh, 
And  the  big  passion  bursts  from  ev'ry  eye. 
Thus  while  the  crystal  tears  unbounded  ran, 
In  piercing  shrieks  Eurydice  began. 
"  Ah  !    dearest  child  !    amid  these  mournful 

dames 

I  never  thought  to  give  thee  to  the  flames ! 
How  could  I  dream  of  sorrows  and  of  death 
In  the  first  moments  of  thy  infant  breath  ? 
How  could  I  dread  these  bloody  wars  to  see  ; 
Or  deem  that  Thebes  should  ever  murder  thee  ? 
What  sudden  vengf^ance   wing'd  with  wrath  di- 
Pursues  me  still,  and  curses  all  my  line  ?     [vine 
Yet  Cadmus'  sons  in  ease  and  plenty  live, 
Blest  with  each  joy  th'  indulging  pow'rs  can  give; 
No  mourning,  dames  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
To  bathe  the  last  cold  ashes  with  a  tear. 

"  Wretch  that  1  was,  too  fondly  to  believe 
A  faithless  slave,  a  wand'ring  fugitive  ! 
Pious  she  told  the  melancholy  tale 
With  fair  invention,  pow'rful  to  prevail ; 
Is  this  that  guardian  of  the  Lemnian  state, 
Who  snatch'd  her  father  from  the  jaws  of  fate  * 

"  Ah  no !   herself  the  bloody  furies  join'd, 
And  vow'd  like  those,  destruction  to  mankind ! 
Is  this  her  care;   to  leave  in  woods  alone 
Her  prince,  nay  more,  an  infant  not  her  own  ? 
Suppose  through  pity  or  neglect  she  stray'd, 
(While  my  dear  child  lay  trembling  in  the  shade) 
Unknowing  o£the  monsters  wild  and  vast, 
Who  haunt  the  gloomy  groves,  or  dreary  waste  j 
Each  murm'ring  fount  that  quivers  to  the  breeze, 
Each  dying  gale  that  pants  upon  the  trees, 
Sudden  by  turns  distract  an  infant's  ears, 
And  death  attends  th'  imaginary  fears. 

"  Hail  thou  dear  infant !  wretched,early  ghost, 
Murder'd  by  her  who  ought  to  love  thee  most. 
Whose  hands  sustain'd  thee,  and  whose   music 
charm'd,  [warm'd: 

Whose  eye   o'ersaw  thee,   and   whose 
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Who  dry'd  thy  cheeks  with  streams  of  crystal 
drown'd,  [sound. 

And  taught  thy  voice   to   frame  the   fault'ring 
Ungrateful  wretch,  may  grief  thy  years  consume, 
And  pains  eternal  bend  thee  to  the  tomb  ! 
Tear  her,  ye  warriors,  tear  her  from  my  eyes. 
Deaf  to  her  vows,  her  penitence,  or  cries: 
Deep  in  hi-r  bosom  drive  th'  avenging  dart, 
To  drink  the  blood  that  feeds  her  faithless  heart. 
In  the  same  moment  I'll  resign  my  breath, 
Satiate  with  fury,  and  content  in  death  !" 

She  spake,  and  starting  saw  the  Lemnian  maid, 
As  in  the  silence  of  her  soul  she  pray'd : 
Sudden  her  rage  rekindles  at  the  view, 
And  trickling  down  her  cheeks  descend  the  drops 

of  dew. 

"  Bear,  oh  ye  chiefs,  this  female  curse  away, 
Who  adds  a  horrour  to  the  fun'ral  day, 
Who  with  a  smile  profanes  the  matron's  moan, 
And  triumphs  in  misfortunes  not  her  own." 
She  said,  and  sinking  drew  a  fainter  sigh. 
Rage  stop'ct  her  voice,    and  grief  o'erwhelmed 

her  eye ; 

Thence  slowly  moving  thro'  the  crowd  she  went 
By  silent  steps,  in  sullen  discontent. 

So  when  the  holy  priest  with  curious  eyes, 
Dooms  some  fair  heifer  to  the  sacrifice, 
Or  the  gaunt  lion  bears  her  thro'  the  wood, 
As  down  her  side  distils  the  life-warm  blood : 
The  mother-beast,  dejected  and  alone, 
Pours  to  the  winds  her  lamentable  moan, 
With  mournful  looks  she  paces  from  the  plain, 
And  often  goes,  and  often  turns  again. 

The  father  now  unbares  his  rev'rend  head  ; 
His  silver  locks  he  scatters  o'er  the  dead : 
Then  with  a  sigh,  the  venerable  man 
Thus  to  the  parent  of  the  gods  began. 

"  If  Jove's  almighty  wisdom  can  deceive, 
Curst  is  the  man  who  fondly  will  believe ! 
These  sacred  hairs,  long  from  the  razor  free, 
I  bore,  a  pious  gift  reserved  for  thee : 
What  time  Opheltes'  youthful  cheeks  resign 
Their  tender  down,  an  off 'ring  at  thy  shrine. 
In  vain — the  sullen  priest  refus'd  my  pray'r, 
And  scatt'ring  winds  disperst  it  all  in  air. 
Tear  them  my  ringers,  tear  them  from  my  head, 
The  last  sad  office  to  the  worthy  dead!" 

Mean  while  the   kindling  brand  awakes  the 
Th'  unwilling  parents  silently  retire ;  [fire, 

High-lifted  shields,  that  intercept  the  light 
In  one  dark  circle,  hide  the  mournful  sight. 
The  flying  em'ralds  crackle  in  the  blaze, 
Aud  fiery  rubies  stream  with  sanguine  rays. 
In  shining  rills  the  trembling  silver  flows, 
And  clearer  gold  with  flaming  lustre  glows. 
In  balmy  clouds 'Arabia's  odours  rise, 
To  waft  their  grateful  fragrance  to  the  skies. 
Rich  urns  of  milk,  tott'ring,   their  streams  in 
cline, 

Mingling  with  blood,   and  ting'd  with  sable  wine. 
Sev'n  mournful  cohorts    (as  their  chieftains 

lead) 

With  arms  reverst  pace  slowly  round  the  dead  ; 
Now  moving  to  the  left,  enclose  the  pyre, 
And  scatter  heaps  of  dust  to  sink  the  fire, 
Thrice  join  their  spears,  thrice  clash  their  sound 
ing  shields ; 

Tour  times  the  females  shriek,  and  clamour  fills 
•the  fields. 


Remote  from  these,  another  fire  they  feed 
With  firstling  victims  of  the  woolly  breed. 
Intent  in  thought  the  pious  augur  stands, 
Approves  the  rites,  inspires  the  fainting  bands  : 
Calmly  dissembling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Each  sad  presage  of  miseries  behind. 

Returning  from  the  right  with  loud  alarms, 
Again  the  warriors  beat  their  clatt'ring  arms: 
Shields,  lances,  helms,  the  sinking  flames  o'er- 

spread, 

A  friend's  last  pledce;  to  the  warlike  dead. 
Full  on  the  winds  the  s. veiling  music  floats. 
And  Nemee's  shades  pour  back  the  lengthening 
notes, 

So  when  the  trumpeter  with  lab' ring  breath 
Shakes  the  wide  fields,  and  sounds  the  charge  of 

death : 

The  blood  fermenting  feels  a  gentle  heat, 
Quick  roll   the  eyes,  and  fast  the  pulses  beat : 
E'er  yet  their  rage  the  martial  god  controls, 
Nor  swells  their  nerves,  nor  rushes on  their  souls. 

Now  careful  Night  in  sober  weeds  array'd, 
O'er  the  clear  skies  extends  her  dusky  shade. 
They  bend  the  copious  goblet  o'er  the  pyre, 
And  quench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 

Nine  timeshis  course  bright  Lucifer  had  roll'd. 
And  ev'ning  Vesper  deck'd  his  rays  with  gold  : 
Now  o'er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread: 
And  raise  a  monument  to  grace  the  dead. 
Here  in  relief  the  Lemnian  virgin  stands, 
Who  points  the  grateful  spring  to  Grecia'sbands: 
There  young  Opheltes  breathes  his  dying  moan. 
And  seems  to  shiver,  and  turn  pale  in  stone  ; 
In  waving  spires  the  serpent  floats  along, 
And  rolls  his  eyes  in  death,  and  darts  his  forky 
tongue. 

By  this,  the  pleas'd  spectators  in  a  row, 
Throng  the  green  Circus,  and  enjoy  the  show. 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  vale  it  stood, 
Sacred  to  sports,  and  overhung  with  wood  : 
A  darker  green  its  grassy  surface  Crowns, 
And  smoothly  swims  the  car  along  the  downs. 
Long  ere  the  dawn  of  morn  the  mingling  throng 
Spreads  o'er  the  plain,  and  tnanbears  man  along  : 
(Not  half  such  numbers  crowd  the  sacred  space. 
Where  yearly  honours  dead  Palaemon  grace  ;) 
Confus'd  delight !  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  sage, 
And  boastful  youth,  and  deep-discerning  age. 

Twice  fifty  steers  along  the  plains  they  drew, 
As  many  mother-cows  of  sable  hue  ; 
As  many  heifers  raise  their  youthful  horns, 
Whose  front  as  yet,  no  blaze  of  white  adorns. 

High  o'er  the    people,    wrought  with  lively 

grace, 

Shine  the  fair  glories  of  their  ancient  race: 
Each  speaking  figure  seems  to  touch  the  soul, 
And  life  and  motion  animate  the  whole. 
Here  lab'ring  Hercules  with  anguish  prest 
The  roaring  lion  to  his  manly  breast. 
Inspir'd  with  artth'  historic  figures  rise, 
And  ev'u  in  sculpture  live,  and  meet  tli-e  eyes. 
Here  rev'rend  Inachus  extends  his  side 
O'er  the  green  margin  of  his  silver  tide  : 
Transform'd,  behind  him  fearful  Ib  stood, 
And  cropt  the  grass  beside  her  father's  flood  ; 
She  mixes  with  the  herd  her  mournful  cries, 
And  often  turns,  and  watches  Argus'  eyes. 
Her,  from  the  Pharian  coast  indulging  Jove 
Transferr'd  immortal,  to  the  realms  above. 
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Still  in  her  fanes  the  sabfe  Memphian  bows, 
And  eastern  Magi  pay  their  early  vows. 
HereTan'alus  <im d  tl)e  pow'rs  divine 
Lifts  the  deep  goblet  crown'd  with  spark  ling  wine: 
Nor  stands  (as  poets  sing)  in  streams  below, 
Still  curst  with  life,  yet  fated  still  to  woe, 
The  wretch  for  ever  pines,  the  streams  for  ever 
flow. 

There  Pelops  lashes  on  with  loos'ned  reins 
Neptune's  fleet  coursers  o'er  the  smoking  plains: 
Behind  his  rival  o'er  the  rapid  steed 
Hangs  imminent — and  drives  wilh  equal  speed. 
Acrysius  here  in  thoughtful  posture  stands : 
There  brave  Choraebus  lifts  his  bleeding  hands. 
Here  am'rous  Jove  descending  as  of  old, 
Impregnates  Danae  with  a  show'r  of  gold. 
Her  blushes  Amymone  strives  to  hide, 
Comprest  by  Neptune  in  the  silver  tide. 
Alcmena  there  young  Hercules  admires, 
As  her  head  blazes  with  three  lambent  fires. 

Here  Belus'  sens  at  Hymen's  altars  stand, 
And  join  with  hearts  averse  the  friendly  hand: 
A  faithless  smile  of  ill-dissembled  grace 
Seem'd  most  to  flatter  in  Egysthus'  face  : 
As  the  calm  villain  with  severe  delight 
Ac's  in  his  mind  the  murders  of  the  night. 

Now  ev'ry  bosom  beats  with  hopes,  or  fear, 
The  clamours  thicken,and  the  crowd  draws  near. 
Inspire  the  muse,  to  sing  each  hero's  deeds, 

0  pow'r  of  verse  !  and  name,  andgen'rous  steeds. 
Before,  afar,  Arion  beats  the  plain  ;    [mane  : 

Loose  to   the  breeze  high-danc'd   his   floating 
Immortal  steed  !  whom  first  th'  earth-shaker's 

hand 
Tnm'd  to  the  lash,  ard  drove  along  the  strand : 

1  hough  restless  as  the  wintry  surges  roll, 
And  furious  still,  and  unsubclu'd  of  soul. 
Mix'd  with  his  watry  steeds  the  god  he  bore 
To  Lybian  Syrtes,  or  th'  Ior<inn  shore : 
Swift  flew  the  rapid  car,  and  left  behind 
The  noise  of  tempests,  and  the  wings  of  wind. 
To  glory  next  great  Hercules  he  drew, 

O'er  hills,  and' vales,  and  craggy  rocks  he  flew: 
Then  to  Adrastus'  government  was  sriv'n 
Th'  inimortal  courser,  and  the  gift  of  Heav'ji. 
"The  royal  hand  by  due  degrees  reclaim'd, 
And  length  of  years  his  stubborn  spirit  tam'd  : 
Him  now  with  many  a  wish,   and  many  a  pray'r, 
Adrastus  lends  to  Polynices'  care  ; 
Shows  him  to  urge  his  fiery  soul  along 
With  tim'rbus  hand,  and  gentleness  of  tongue: 
The  reins  to  guide,  the  circling  lash  to  wield, 
And  drive  victorious  o'er  the  dusty  field. 

So  sad  Apollo  with  a  boding  sigh 
Told  his  fond  child  the  danger  of  the  sky  : 
Careful  the  parent,  such  advice  to  give; 
Could  fa'e    be  chang'd,    or    headstrong   youth 

believe  ! 
Th'  (Ebalian  priest    moves  second  o'er  the 

plain, 

Who  boasts  his  coursers  of  immortal  strain  : 
Sprung  from  fair  Cyllarus  in  days  of  yore  : 
(The  guilty  product  of  a  stol'n  amour) 
'When  Castor  griev'd  in  bitterness  of  soul,    [pole. 
Where  seas  scarce  flow  beneath   the   Scythian 
White  were  the    steeds  that  drew  him  o'er  the 

field, 
White  was  his  helm,  his  ribbands,  and  his  shield. 

Next,  bold  Admetus,  whirling  from  above 
The  sounding  scourge,  his  female  coursers  drove  : 


Nor  strokes  nor  blandishment  their  rage  con 
trols,  [souls, 
They  bound    and  swell  with  more  than  femafe 
Sprung  from  the  cloud-born  Centaurs,  such  their 

force, 
Their  lustful  heat,  and  fury  in  the  course. 

Then  fair  Hypsipile's  bold  offspring  came, 
Two  lovely  twins,  alike  intent  on  fame,     [same. 
Their  steeds,  their  chariots,  and  their  arms  the 
(This  Thoas  call'd,  the  name  his  grandsire  bore  , 
And  Euneos  that,  to  sail  from  shore  to  shore) 
Each  wish'd  the  glorious  victory  his  own, 
If  not— his  brother  to  be  blest  alone. 

Last  Chromis  and  Hippodamus  succeed, 
Each  checks  the    reins,   and  each  inspires  his 

steed : 

Alike  with   martial  eminence  they   shone, 
CEnomaus'  this,  and  that  Alcides'  son  ; 
One  drove  the  coursers  erst  at  Pisa  bred, 
And  one  the  savage  steeds  of  Diomed. 

Whence  first   they  start,  a  stony   fragment 
Of  old,  a  limit  to  contiguous  lands.  [stands, 

An  aged  oak  of  leaves  "and  branches  bare, 
Presents  a  goal  to  guide  the  circling  car. 
Their  distance  such,  as  the  wrng'd  arrow  flies 
Thrice  from  the  bow  sent  hissing  through  the 

skies. 

Mean   while,  high-thron'd   amid  th'   Aonian 
Divine  Apollo  strikes  the  silver  lyre ;          [quire 
He  sung  the  wars  on  Phlegra's  fatal  plain, 
And  Python,  o'er  Castalia's  fountain  slain. 
He  sung  what  order  rules  the  worlds  on  high, 
Who  bids  the  thunder  roar,  and  lightning  fly  : 
Who  feeds  the  stars,  or  gave  the  winds  to  blow  : 
What  springs  eternal  swell  the  seas  below  ; 
Who  spread  the  clouds,  who  rolls  the  lamp  of 

light 
O'er  Heav'n's  blue  arch,  or  wraps  the  world  in 

night. 

Here  ceas'd  th'  harmonious  god,  his   lyre  he 
With  decent  care  beneath  a  laureat  shade ;  [laid 
Then  in  rich  robes  his  beauteous  limbs  he  drest : 
A  starry  zone  hung  blazing  o'er  his  breast. 
Sudden  a  shout  confus'dly  strikes  his  ears — 
He  bends  his  awful  eyes,  the  crowd  appears. 
Each  chief  he  knows,  and  honours  each,  but  most 
The  J  priest,  and  ruler  of  Thessalia's  host,  3 
"  What  pow'r,"  (he  cries)  "  hasfir'd  with  thirst  of 
These  two  adorers  of  Apollo's  name  ?  [fame 

Equally  dear  and  good,  alike  renown'd 
For  piety,  alike  with  favours  crown'd. 
When  once  a  swain  the  lowing  herds  I  drove, 
(Such  was  the  doom  of  fate,  and  wrath  of  Jove) 
Still  did  Admetus'  pious  altars  blaze, 
And  ev'ry  temple  rung  with  hymns  of  praise; 
While  at  my  shrine  Amphiaraus  stands, 
And  lifts  his  eyes,    and  spreads  his  trembliny 

hands ; 

O  dearest,   best  of  men  ;  alas  no  more — 
Black  fate  impends,  and  all  thy  joys  are  o'er. 
Soon  must  the  Theban  earth  in  sunder  rend 
Her  opening  jaws,  and  thou  to  Hell  descend ! 
Admetus'  life  to  distant  times  shall  last, 
And  ev'ry  year  add  glories  to  the  past : 
Unknowing  of  repentance,  cares,  and  strife, 
These  hands  shall  guide  him  to  the  verge  of  life. 
Each  bird  of  omen  told  the  fatal  day — " 
He  said,  and  weeping  turn'd  his  eyes  away : 

*  Arnpbiaraus.         •Aduietus, 
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Then  sudden  from  Olvmpus'  airy  height, 
To  Nemee's  shade  precipitates  hisflight; 
Swift,  as  a  sudden  flash  of  tight'ning  flies, 
Bending  he  shoots  aHown  the  shining  skies : 
F.v'n  while  on  Earth  the  god  pursues  his  way, 
Behind,  aloft,  the  streams  of 'glory  play, 
Dance  on  the  winds,  or  in  a  b'aze  decay. 

Now  in  his  helm  impartial  ProthBus  throws 
The  flying  lots,  and  as  the  lots  dispose, 
Around  him  rans'd  in  beauteous  order  came 
Eaeh  ardent  youth,  a  candidate  for  fame. 
Here  wild  mistrust,  and  jealousies  appear, 
And  pale  surprise,  and  self-suspecting  fear : 
Restless  impatience,  cold  in  ev'ry  part, 
And  a  sad  dread  that  seems  to  sink  the  heart. 
There  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  vaulted  sky, 
And  fa'me  and  conquest  brighten  ev'ry  eye. 
Th'  impatient  coursers  pant   in  ev'ry  vein, 
And  pawing  seem  to  beat  the  distant  plain : 
The  burning  foam  descends,  the  bridles  ring, 
And  from  ^ie  barrier-bounds  in  thought  they 

spring ; 

The  vales,  the  floods  appear  already  crost, 
And  e'er  they  start,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
T  exalt  their  pride,  a  crowd  of  servants  deck 
Their  curling  manes,  and    stroke   the  shining 

neck. 

Instant,  (the  signal  giv'n)  the  rival  throng 
Starts  sudden  with  a  bound — and  shoots  along. 
Swift  as  a  vessel  o'er  the  waters  flies, 
Swift  as  an  arrow  hisses  through  the  skies  : 
Swift  as  a  flame  devours  the  crackling  wood, 
Swift  as  the  headlong  torrents  of  a  flood. 

Now  in  one  cloud  they  vanish  from  the  eye, 
Nor  see  nor  know  their  rivals  as  they  fly  : 
They  turn  the  goal :   again  with  rapid  pace 
The  wheels  roll    round,  and  blot  their  former 

trace ; 

Now  on  their  knees  they  steer  a  bending  course, 
Now  hang  impatient  o'er  the  flying  horse. 
From  groaning  earth  the  mingling  clamours  rise, 
Confusion  fills  their  ears,  and  darkness  blinds 

their  eyes. 

Instinct  with  prescience,  or  o'eraw'd  by  fear, 
Arion  feels  an  unknown  charioteer 
Pois'd  rn  the  reins  ;  to  sudden  thought  restor'd, 
He  dreads  the  fury  of  his  absent  lord : 
Enrag'd  now  runs  at  random,  and  disdains 
To  bear  a  stranger  :  wonder  fills  the  plains. 
AH  think  the  steed  too  eager  for  the  prize ; 
The  steed  breathes  vengeance,  from  the  driver 

flies, 

And  seeks  his  master  round  with  wishful  eyes. 
The  next,  though  mighty  far  the  next,    sue 

ceeds 

Amphiaraus  with  his   snow-white   steeds: 
Close  by  his  side  Admetus  whirls  along, 
Euneosand  Thoas  join  the  flying  throng: 
Next  Chromas  and  Hippodamus  appear, 
Who  wage  a  dreadful  conflict  in  the  rear  : 
SkilPd  of  themselves,  in  vain  they  urge  the  chase 
(Their  steeds  too  heavy  for  so  swift  a  race) 
Hippodamus  flew  first,  and  full  behind 
Impatient  Chromis  blows  the  sultry  wind. 

Admetus  now  directs  the  side-long  horse 
To  turn  the  goal,  and  intercept  the  course : 
His  equal  art  the  priest  ofPhrebus  tries, 
The  goal  he  brushes,  as  his  chariot  flies  ; 
While  mad  Arion  wanders  o'er _the  plain, 
Wor  minds  the  race,  nor  bears  the  curbing  rein 


nable  to  control,  the  trembling  chief 
ts  %adly  si'ent,  and  indulges  grief: 
leas'd  with  his  liberty  the  sea-born  horse 
prings  with  a  bound,   and   thunders  o'er    the 

course  : 

ond  shouts  the  multitude  ;  in  wild  debate 
f  fears  and  terrours  Polynices  sate, 
linrs  up  the  reins,   and  waits  th'  event  of  fate. 
So  spent  with  toils,  and  gasping  after  breath, 
ants  the  pale  sailur  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 
n  sad  despa:r  gives  ev'ry  labour  o'er, 
nd  marks  the  skies  and  faithless  winds  no  more. 
Now  horse  with  horse,  to  chariot  chariot  c'os'd, 
Vheels  clash'd  with  wheels,  and  chief  to  chief 
oppos'd.  [ways — • 

Var,  war  it  see.m'd  !   and  death  ten  thousand 

dreadful,  is  the  sacred  lust  ofnraise  ! 
r,ach  chief  by  turns  his  pantin?  coursers  fires, 
Vith  praise  now  pleases,  now  with  rage  inspires* 
?y  fair  address  Admetus  sooths  along 
ris  the  swift,  and  Pholoe  the  str  jng. 
Lmphiaraus  hastens  with  a  Wow 
rierce  Aschetos  to  rush  before  the  fo", 
\nd  Cycnus  whiter  than  the  new-fal'n  snow. 
With  vows  and  prav'rs  Hippodamus  excites 
ilow  moving  Calydou,  renown'd  in  fiehts: 
strimon  enconrag'd  by  bold  Chromis  flies, 
\nd  swift  .'Echion  starts  at  Euneos'  cries  : 
And  fair  Podarcfe  fleck'd  with  purple  stains, 
3y  Thoas  summon'd,  beats  the  sounding  plains, 
'n  silence  Polynices  drives  alone, 
Sighs  to  himself,  and  trembles  to  be  known. 

Three  times  the  smoking  car  with  rapid  pace 
Had  turn'd  the  goal,  the  fourth  concludes  the 

race. 

Fast  and  more  fast  the  panting  coursers  blow, 
And  streams  of  sweat  from  ev'ry  member  flow. 
Now   Fortune    first    the  crown    of   conquest 

brings 

(Suspending  in  mid  air  her  trembling  wings). 
In  act  to  hurl  Admetus  to  the  plain, 
Revengful  Thoas  gives  up  all  the  rein  ; 
Hippodamus  survey'd  the  fraud  from  far  : 
Full  in  its  course  he  met  the  driving  car, 
Loud  clash'd  the  wheels  ;  Hippodamus  withdrew 
To  turn  the  chariot,  ardent  Chromas  flew 
Instant  before,  in  angry  fight  oppos'd, 
Chief  strove  with  chief,  to  chariot  chariot  clos'd. 
In  vain  th'  impatient  cc;ursers  urge  along, 
Lock'd  in  th'  embrace,  indissolub!y  strong. 

So  when  the  summer  winds  in  silence  sleep, 
And  drowsy  Neptune  stills  the  watry  deep : 
O'er  the  clear  verdant  wave  extended  lies 
Th'  nnmoving  vessel,  till  the  gales  arise. 

Again  the  warriors  strive,  the  fields  resound  : 
Hippodamus,  all  sudden  with  a  bound 
Shock' d — from  his  chariot  tumbled  to  the  ground. 
TheThracian  coursers  (but  their  chief  withstood) 
Spring  to  devour  his  limbs,  and  drink  his  blood: 
Instant  the  gen'rotis  victor  turn'd  away, 
And  gain'd  more  glory  though  he  lost  the  day. 
Mean  while  the  god  who  gilds  th'  ethereal 

space 

Descends,  himself  a  partner  of  the  race : 
(Just   where  the  steeds  their  stretching   shade 
Antl  the  long  labours  of  the  Circus  end)    [extend, 
A  Gorgon's  head  aloft  in  air  he  bore, 
Horrid  with  snakes,  and  stain'd  with  human  gore: 
One  ghastly  look  were  able  to  dismay 
The  steeds  of  Mars,  or  those  that  lead  the  day; 
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Ev'n  Hell's  grim  guardian  might  surcease  to  roar; 
And  furies  fear,  unknown  to  fear  before. 

Sudden  Arion  ey'd  the  sight  from  far, 
And  loudly  snorting  stopp'd  the  driving  car : 
Cold  darts  of  ice  shot  thrilling  through  bis  blood, 
His  fearful  flesh  all  trembled  as  they  stood: 
Abruptly  shock'd,  and  mindless  of  therein, 
Th'  Aonian  hero  tumbled  to  the  plain  ; 
Again  recovered,  fleeter  than  the  wind 
Ai  ion  flies,  and  leaves  his  chief  behind. 
Beside  the  prostrate  chief,  the  rival  throng 
Obliquely  bending,  swiftly  rush'd  along. 
Slow  from  the  dust  he  rose,  and  sadly  went 
Through  the  long  crowd  in  sullen  discontent. 
O  happy  hour  !  had  fate  but  deign 'd  to  dose 
Thy  eyes  in  death  ;  the  period  of  our  woes  ! 
Thee  Thebes  should  honour,  and  her  tyrant  shed 
Some  tears  in  public  to  bewail  the  dead. 
Larissa's  groTes  should  fall,  to  raise  thy  pyre 
And  Nemee's  woods  augment  the  fun'ral  fire. 
All  Greece  a  nobler  monument  should  raise 
Than  this,  now  sacred  to  Opbeltes'  praise. 

Furious  the   prophet  drove  with  rapid  pace 
Sure  of  the  prize,  yet  second  in  the  race : 
Before,  afar  the  sea-born  courser  drew 
His  empty  chariot  rat'ling  as  he  flew. 
Yet  still  the  prophet  thunders  o'er  the  plain, 
Eager  of  praise,  amaz'd,  enrag'd, — in  vain  ; 
The  pow'r  of  wisdom  more  than  mortal  strong, 
Swells  ev'ry  nerve  to  lash  the  steeds  along : 
Instinct  with  rage  divine  his   steeds  renew 
The  rapid  labour  bath'd  in  streams  of  dew. 
The  glowing  axle  kindles  as  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky. 
Earth  opening  seems  to  groan,  (a  fatal  sign  !) 
Still  they  rush  on,  advancing  in  a  line : 
Now  with  redoubled  swiftness  Cycnus  flies, 
J)ut  partial  Neptune  the  whole  palm  denies  : 
Arion  won  the  race,  the  prophet  bore  the  prize. 

A  massy  bowl  (the  pledge  design'd  to  grace 
The  gen'rous  chief  victorious  in  the  race) 
Two  youths  present  him :  antique  was  the  mould, 
Blazing  with  gems,  and  rough  with  rising  gold  : 
In  this,  Alcides  each  revolving  night 
Was  wont  to  drown  the  labours  of  the  fight : 
Grav'd  on  the  sides  was  seen  the  dreadful  fray 
When  brutal  Centaurs  snatch'd  the  bride  away. 
With  living  terrours  stare  the  chiefs  around, 
These  aim  the  dart,  and  those  receive  the  wound: 
Each  in  distorted  postures  heaves  for  breath, 
And  seems  to  threaten  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

A  cost!  y  vesture  was  reserv'd  to  grace 
Admetus,  next  in  merit  as  in  place  ; 
Embroider'd  figures  o'er  the  texture  shine, 
AndTyrian  purple  heightens  the  design. 
Here  pale  and  trembling  with  the  wintry  air, 
Leauder  stands,  an  image  of  despair. 
Now  bending  from  the  beach,  he  seems  to  glide 
With  eyes  uplifted  through  the  rolling  tide  , 
Aloft,  alone  the  melancholy  dame 
Jiyes  the  rough  waters,  and  extends  the  flame. 
Half-weeping  Polynices  takes  his  prize, 
A  beauteous  handmaid  with  celestial  eyes. 

August  rewards  are  destin'd  next  to  grace 
The  spritely  youth  contending  in  the  race. 
A  blameless  sport!  and  sacred  sure  the  praise 
To  grace  a  festival  in  peaceful  days  : 
Nor  yet  unuseful  in  th'  embattel'd  plain 
When  death  is  certain,  and  resistance  vain. 


First  cheerful  Idas  in  the  lists  appears, 
Idas,  a  lovely  boy  in  blooming  years 
(Idas  who  late  hishonour'd  temples  bound 
With  palms  that  flourish'd   on    th'   Olympian! 

ground). 

Loud  shouts  each  chief  that  from  high  Elis  leai's 
His  native  train,  and  Pisa's  watry  meads: 
Then  Phaedimus  proclaim'd  in  Isthmian  games, 
And  Alcon  first  of  Sicyonian  names ; 
Next  aged  Dymas  rose,  whose  youthful  speed 
Surpass'd  the  swiftness  of  the  flying  steed: 
And  last  in  infamous  disorder  came 
A  clam'rous  multitude  unknown  to  fame. 

But  ev'ry  voice  cheers  Atalanta's  son, 
And  ev'ry  eye  devours  him  ere  they  run. 
Lives  there  a  warrior  in  the  world  of  fame, 
Who  never  heard  of  Atalanta's  name  ? 
Like  Cynihia's  self  she  seem'd,  a  sylvan  grace  t 
Matchless  alike  in  beauty  or  the  race. 
The  mother's  glories  all  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  raise  expectance  from  the  lovely  boy. 
He  too  in  speed  out-strips  the  wings  of  wind, 
As  thro'  the  lawns  he  drives  the  panting  hind  : 
Or  when  he  catches  sudden  with  a  bound 
The  flying  jav'lin  e'er  it  touch  the  ground. 

The  modest  youth  unbinds  with  decent  care 
His  damask  vesture  dancing  to  the  air : 
Then  by  degrees  unveils  to  public  view 
His  snowy  limbs  like  marble,  vein'd  with  blue. 
His  rosy  cheeks  that  glow'd  with  warmth  before, 
His  tresses  wav'd  in  ringlets  please  no  more  ; 
A  thousand  charms  appear !  in  stupid  gaze 
The  crowd  devours  him,  silent  with  amaze. 
Conscious  he  stands,  his  head  declining  down, 
And  blushes  oft ;  and  chides  them  with  a  frown  s 
Decent  confusion  !  mindful  of  the  toil 
He  bathes  his  shining  limbs  in  streams  of  oil ; 
Alike  the  chiefs — Intent,  th'  encircling  host 
Admires  'em  all,  Parthenopasus  most. 

So  when  the  night  in  solemn  silence  reigns, 
And  one  clear  blue  o'erspreads  th'  etherial  plains: 
The  glitt'ring  stars  with  living  splendours  glow. 
And  dance  and  tremble  on  the  seas  below  ; 
High  o'er  them  all  exalted  Hesper  rolls, 
Itself  a  sun,  and  gilds  the  distant  poles. 

The  next  in  beauty,  as  in  speed,  appears 
Fair  Idas,  in  the  strength   of  youthful  years  : 
A  party-coloured  down  but  just  began 
To  shade  his  chin,  the  promise  of  a  man. 

A  signal  sounds.     The  ready  racers  start, 
Double  their  speed,  and  summon  all  their  art. 
Low  at  each  step  their  straining  knees  they  bend, 
Then  springing  with  a  bound,  again  ascend, 
Swifter  than  thought ;  nor  seem  to  run,  but  fly, 
Stretch'd  on  the  winds,  half-vanish'd  from  the 

eye. 

Now  side  by  side,  or  breast  to  breast  they  close, 
While  each  alike  by  turns  outstrips  his  foes. 
Scarce  half  so  swiftly  o'er  the  Nemean  plains 
Just  now,  the  courser  pour'd  with  loos'ned  reiiii, 
Each,  like  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  yew 
Sent  with  full  force,  along  the  Circus  flew. 

So  when  a  tim'rous  herd  of  list'ning  deer 
The  roaring  lion  hears,  or  seems  to  hear, 
(What  time  the  lordly  savage  haunts  the  wood, 
And  longs  to  bathe  his  thirsty  jaws  in  blood) 
Close  and  more  close  they  join,  a  trembling 

train, 
And  wildly  stare,  and  scour  along  the  plain, 
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Yet  furious  still,  Parthenopaeus  flies  ; 
Him  step  by  step  impatient  Idas  plies, 
And  pants  aloud,  with  vengeance  hi  his  eyes; 
Now  hanging  o'er,  his  hov'iing  shade  is  soon, 
That  lengthens  still,  and  floats  along  the  green  : 
And  sudden  now,  by  unperceiv'd  degrees 
Full  on  his  neck  he  blows  the  sultry  breeze. 
Next  Phasdiinus  and  aged  Dymes  past 
Along  the  circus,  Alcon  came  the  last. 

As  the  fair  offspring  of  the  sylvan  Grace 
With  matchless  swiftness  speeds  along  the  race, 
His  golden  tresses  wav'd  in  curls,  behind 
Flow  loosely  down,  and  dance  upon  the  wind  : 
(These  from  a  child  with  pious  hopes  he  bore, 
Sacred  to  her  who  treads  the  Delian  shore  4; 
What  time  fromThebe's  distant  plains  he  came 
Renown' d  for  conquests  of  immortal  fame : 
Too  fondly  pious  !  inaThebanurn 
Sion  must  thou  sleep,  ah,  never  to  return !) 
These  vengeful  Idas  saw  with  ardent  eyes  : 
Resolv'd  by  force  or  fraud  t'obtain  the  prize ; 
Sudden  he  stretch'dhis  impious  arm,  and  drew' 
Supine  on  earth  the  stripling,  as  he  flew : 
Then  starting  reach' d  the  goal,  and  clairn'd  the 

prize. 

Arms !  arms !  aloud  th'  Arcadian  nation  cries : 
Vengeance  at  once  they  vow,  or  else  prepare 
To  leave  the  Circus  and  renounce  the  war. 
Tumultuous  murmurs  echo  thro'  the  crowd, 
Those  praise  the  fraud,  and  these  detest  aloud. 

Slow-rising  from  the  plains  the  youth  appears, 
His  eyes  half  angry,  and  half  drown'd  with  tears, 
He  bends  his  head,  the  tears  in  silence  flow  j 
A  mournful  image,  beautiful  in  woe ! 
Now  beats  his  bosom,  frantic  with  despair  j 
And  renis  the  ringlets  of  his  golden  hair. 

A  busy  murmur  deafens  ev'ry  ear, 
Nor  yet  the  crowd  the  royal  judgment  hear. 
At  lust  Adrastus  rose  with  awful  grace, 
And  thus  bespoke  the  rivals  in  the  race. 

"  Cease,  gen'rous  youths '.    once  more  your 

fortunes  try, 
In  sep'rate  paths,  each  starting  from  the  eye." 

So  spake  the  king  :  and  sudden  from  the  view, 
In  sep'rate  paths  the  ready  racers  flew. 
But  first  th'  Arcadian  youth  with  lifted  eyes 
Thus  sent  his  soul  in  whispers  to  the  skies. 

*'  Queen  of  the  silver   bow,    and  wood-land 
glades ;  [shades ; 

The  Heav'ns    fair    light,    and  empress  of  the 
Sacred  to  thee  alone,  with  decent  care 
I  nurs'd  these  curls  of  long-descending  hair : 
At  thy  desires  I  fell ;  yet  hear  my  pray'r ! 
If  e'er  my  mother  pleas'd  thee  in  the  chase, 
If  e'er  I  pleas'd  thee — banish  my  disgrace ; 
Nor  let  these  omens  prophesy  my  fall 
(As  sure  they  must)  beneath  the  Theban  wall !" 
So  pray'd  the  youth.     The  goddess  heard  his 

pray'r, 

Rapid  he  shot  along,  half  pois'd  in  air : 
Fast  and  more  fast  the  flying  fields  withdrew  j 
Scarce  rose  the  dust  beneath  him  as  he  flew. 
Shouting,  he  reach'd  the  goal :  with  transport 

fir'd, 

Soon  sought  Adrastus,  and  his  right  requir'd. 
Panting  and  pale  he  seiz'd  the  palm.     At  hand 
To  close  the  game  the  ready  prizes  standt 
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Th'  Arcadian  youth  a  brass-hoof  J  courser  gain'd: 
A  buckler  fraudful  Idas  next  obtain'd: 
But  Lycian  quivers  for  the  rest  remainM. 

Adrastus  next  demands  what  chiefs  prepare 
To  whirl  the  massy  discus  through  the  air. 
A  herald,  bending  with  the  burthen,   threw 
I'h'  enormous  circles  down  in  public  view. 
Starts  ev'ry  Grecian  speechless  with  surprise; 
Much  wond'ring  at  the  weight    and  shapeless 

size. 

First  two  Achaians  round  the  labour  came, 
With  ardent  Phlegyas,  candidates  for  fame: 
An  Anarnanian  next  accepts  the  toil, 
And  three  brave  chieftains  from  Ephyre's  soil, 
With  numbers  more — but  eager  of  renown, 
Sudden  Hippomedon  flings  thund'ring  down 
A  disk  of  double  weight ;  amaz'd  they  stand; 
The  vast  orb  rings,    and  shakes  the  trembling 
land.  [nown'd, 

"Warriors"   (he cries)    "in  fighting  fields  re- 
Whose  arms  must   strike  Thebe's  bulwarks  to 

the  ground  : 

On  tasks  like  these  your  mighty  prowess  try  :"— • 
Boastful  he  spoke,  and  whirl'd  it  up  the  sky. 

Amaz'd  each  chief  the  wond'rous  cast  admires, 
And  conscious  of  th'  event  betimes  retires. 
Pisaean  Phlegyas  only  keeps  the  field, 
Wiih  great  Menestheus,  yet  untaught  to  yield  : 
Brave  warriors  each,  too  noble  to  disgrace 
By  one  mean  act  the  glories  of  their  race.. 
The  rest  inglorious  leave  the  listed  ground. 
And  tremble  to  survey  th'  enormous  round. 
First  Phlegyas  rose  the  mighty  toil  to  try  : 

Dumb  was  each  voice,  attentive  ev'ry  eye; 

He  rolls  the  quoit  in  dust  with  prudent  care, 
And  poises  oft,  and  marks  its  course  in  air. 
Ev'n  from  a  child,  (where  old  Alpheus  leads 

His  mazy  stream  through  Pisa's  lowly  meads) 

Not  only  when  with  mighty  chiefs  he  strove 

At  sacred  games  to  please  Olympian  Jove  : 
Thus  with  full  force  the  massy  weight  he  threw 

Far  o'er  the  stream,  hnlf  shaded,  as  it  flew. 

At  first  he  marks  the  skies  and  distant  plain, 

Then  summons  all  his  strength  from  ev'rv  veiu. 

Couch'd  on  his  knees  the  pond'rous  orb  he  swuug 

High  o'er  his  head,  along  the  air  it  sung. 

Now  wasting  by  degrees,  with  hollow  sound 

Fell  heavily,  and  sunk  beneath  the  ground. 
Fond  of  his  art  and  strength  in  days  of  yore, 

Well-pleas'd  he  stands,  aud  waits  th'  event  once 
more.  - 

Loud  shout  the  Greeks,  and  dwell  on  Phlegyas' 
praise. 

Hippomedon  with  scorn  the  chief  surveys. 

Some  nobler  arm  the  pond'rous  orb  must  throw 

With  care,  directly  in  a  line  below. 

But  fortune  soon  his  mighty  hopes  withstood, 

Fortune  still  envious  to  the  brave  or  good  ! 

Alas,  can  man  confront  the  pow'rs  on  high  ? 

While  distant  fields  are  raeasur'd  in  his  eye, 

Just  when  his  arm  he  stretch'd  at  full  extent, 

Couch'd  on  one  knee,  his  side  obliquely  bent ; 

Struck  by  some  force  unseen,  th'  enormous  round 

Dropt  from  his  hand,  and  idly  prints  the  ground. 

Much  griev'dthe  pityinghost,  yetgriev'd  not  all; 

Some  inly  smil'd  to  see  the  discus  fall. 
Next,   sage  Menestheus  stands  prepared  to 
fling 

The  disk,  and  rolls  it  in  the  dusty  ring ; 
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Intent  of  mind  he  marks  its  airy  way, 
And  much  implores  the  progeny  of  May. 
Well-aim'd  it  flew  half  o'er  the  cirque ;  at  last 
Heavy  it  fell.     An  arrow  mark'd  the  cast. 
Slow  rose  Hippomedon,  and  e'er  he  rose 
Much  weigh'd  the  fate  and  fortune  of  his  foes. 
He  pois'd,  and  rear'd  the  mighty  orb  on  high  ; 
Swung  round  his  arm,  and  whirl'd   it  thro'  th 

sky, 

Forth-springing  with  the  cast.    Aloft  it  sung 
Far  o'er  the  mark  where  er'st  Menestheus  flung 
And  o'er  those  hills  with  grassy  verdure  crown'd 
Whose  airy  summits  shade  the  circus  round — 
There  sunk,  and   sinking  shook  the  tremblin] 

ground. 

So  Polyphemus,  more  than  mortal  strong, 
Hurl'd  a  huge  rock  to  crush  th'  Uiyssean  throng 
"Jilind  as  he  was,  the  vengeful  weight  he  threw, 
The  vessel  trembled,  and  the  waters  flew. 

Soon  good  Adrastus  rises,  to  repay 
With  sumptuous  gifts  the  labours  of  the  fray. 
Safe  for  Hippomedon  apart  was  roll'd 
A  tiger's  skin,  the  paws  o'erwrought  with  gold. 
His  Gnossian  bows  and  darts  Menestheus  took  j 
Then  thus  to  Phlegyas  with  a  mournful  look 
He    said.      "  This  sword,   unhappy  chief,  re 
ceive  ; 

{A  boon  so  just  Hippomedon  might  give :) 
This  sword  which  once  immortal  honours  gain'd, 
Which  sav'd  Pelasgns.and  his  pow'r  maintain'd." 

A  warlike  toil  Adrastus  next  demands, 
In  iron  gloves  to  sheath  their  hardy  hands : 
First  Oapaneus  prepar'd  for  combat  stands; 
A  mighty  giant,  large,  and  tow'ring  high, 
Dreadful  in  fight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye. 
Around  his  wrists  the  hard  bull-hides  he  binds, 
And  vaunts  his  strength,  and  deals  his  blows  in 
winds :  [there  be, 

"Stand  forth  some  chief,"  he  cries,  "  (if  such 
Who  dares  oppose  an  enemy  like  me !) 
Yet  might  some  Theban  sink  beneath  my  blow ; 
Glorious  and  sweet  is  vengeance  on  a  foe." 

So  spake  the  chief.  Half-trembling  with  amaze, 
In  speechless  horrour  all  the  circle  gaze. 
At  last  Alcidimas,  with  gen'rous  ire 
Sprung  forth,  unask'd.  The  Doric  bands  ad  mire. 
All  but  his  friends.     They  knew  the  daily  care 
Which  Pollux  us'd,  to  train  him  to  the  war. 
(He  taught  him  first  to  bind  the  gauntlets  round 
His  nervous  wrists,  and  aim  the  crashing  wound : 
Oppos'd  in  fight,  he  heav'd  him  high,  or  prest 
The  youth  loud-panting  on  his  naked  breast.) 
Him Capaneussurvey'd  with  scornful  eyes, 
Insults  his  years,  and  claims  a  nobler  prize. 
Provok'd,  he  turns  to  fight.    Each  warrior  stands 
At  full  extent,  and  lifts  his  iron  hands,     [round, 
Wdl-temper'd  casques  their  hardy  brows  sur- 
To  break  at  least  the  fury  of  the  wound. 
This  towr'd  like  Tytius  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
When  the  fierce  vultures  cease  to  drink  his  gore: 
So  high  in  air  his  spreading  shoulders  rise, 
So  swell  his  muscles,  and  so  flame  his  eyes  j 
That  at  his  side  in  blooming  youth  appears, 
Yet  promis'd  wonders  from  maturer  years : 
The  favours  of  the  crowd  alike  succeed 
On  either  side :  none  wish'd  the  chiefs  to  bleed. 

Low'ring  at  first  they  met,  nor  silence  broke, 
Kach  lifts  his  arm,  and  only  aims  the  stroke. 
Some  moments  thus  they  gaz'd  in  wild  surprise, 
A  basty  fury  sparkled,  in  their  eyes; 


Now  conscious  fear  succeeds.     The  chiefs  essay 
Their  arms,  and  slowly  first  provoke  the  fray. 

This  on  nice  art  and  diffidence  relies, 
That  on  mere  courage  and  stupendous  size ; 
Void  of  all  fear,  and  without  conduct  brave, 
He  wastes  that  strength  himself  has  pow'r  to 

save : 

Still  blindly  drives  where  fury  leads  the  way, 
And  storms,  and  falls  the  victor  and  the  prey. 
With  stedfast  glances  this  surveys  his  foe, 
And  either  shuns,  or  wards  th'  impending  blow  i 
Now  lowly  bends  (his  elbow  o'er  him  spread) 
The  Stroke  impetuous  sings  above  his  head. 
Now  nearer  draws,  the  more  he  seems  to  fly  j 
So  much  his  motion  varies  from  his  eye  ! 
Now  with  full  force  he  aims  a  pond'rous  blow. 
And  tow'ring  high  o'ershades  his  mighty  foe. 
Thus  in  some  storm  the  broken  billows  rise 
Round  the  vast  rock,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
Once    more    with  wary    footsteps    wheeling 

round, 

Full  on  his  front  he  deals  a  mortal  wound  : 
Crashing  it  falls — unfelt  the  trickling  blood 
Spreads  o'er  his  helmet  in  a  crimson  flood. 
A  sudden  whisper  murmurs  round  j  alone 
To  Capaneus  the  cause  remains  unknown. 
At  last  he  lifts  his  band  on  high,  the  gore 
Forth-welling  fast  distains  his  caestus  o'er. 
Grief  swells  his  heart,  and  vengeance  and  dis 
dain — 

So  foams  the  lion,  monarch  of  the  plain, 
And  loudly  i-oaring  with  indignant  pride, 
~naws  the  barb'd  jav'lin  griding  in  his  side : 
Now  springs  with  rage  ;  supine  along  the  ground 
Pants  the  bold  youth  whose  hand  iufix'd  the 

wound. 

Fast  and  more  fast  his  lifted  armshe  throws 
Around  his  head,  and  doubles  blows  on  blows. 
Part  waste  in  air,  part  on  the  caestus  fall 

h  mighty  force ;  his  foe  returns  'em  all. 
Still  seems  to  fear  him  with  dissembling  eyes, 
Yet  still  persists,  and  combats,  while  he  flies, 
'anting  they  reel ;  the  youth  retreats  more  slow, 
The  weary  giant  scarcely  aims  a  blow, 
rhey  sink  at  once — so  sailors  on  the  main 
Who  long  have  toil'd  through  adverse  waves  i* 
vain,  [more, 

All  drop  their  hands.     The  signal  sounds  once 
Lgain  they  start,  and  stretch  the  lab'ring  oar. 

Thus  rose  the  chiefs,  with  recollected  might 
tush'd  Capaneus  like  thunder  to  the  fight. 
>ow  bends  Alcidimas  with  watchful  eyes: 
short  of  his  aim  the  giant  o'er  him  flies ; 
Jp  starts  the  youth,  and  as  he  staggei  'd  round, 
Jlasp'd  firm  his  neck,  and   bow'd  him  to  the 

ground. 

is  rising  from  th'  inglorious  plain  contends 
'ierce  Capaneus,  a  second  blow  descends 
'ull  on  his  head :  beneath  the  stroke  he  bent  j 
'he  youth  turn'd  pale,    and    trembled  at  th' 

event. 
Loud  shout  the  Greeks :  the  shore  and  forest 

rings. 

'hen  thus  in  haste  exclaims  the  king  of  kings 
As  from  the  ground  the  furious  Argive  rose, 
Vnd  \o*'d,  and  aitn'd  intolerable  blows): 
'  Seize  him,  ye  chiefs,his  bloody  hands  restrain, 
ive  all  the  palm,  but  lead  him  from  the  plain. 
[aste,  see,  he  raves !  ah,  tear  him  from  my  eyes, 
le  Jives,  he  rises,  the  Laconian  dies  !" 
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He  said.     Hippomedon,  and  Tydeus  rose  i 
Scarce  both  their    hands   restrain  his  mighty 
blows.  [give : 

Then  thus  they  spoke.    "  The  prize  is  thine,  for- 
'Tis  double  fame  to  bid  the  vanquish'd  live ; 
A  friend,  and  our  ally" — he  storms  the  more, 
Rejects  the  prize,  and  thus  devoutly  swore  : 
"  By  all  this  blood,  at  present  my  disgrace, 
These  hands  shall  crush  that  more  than  female 
face  ;  [plain" — 

These  hands  shall  dash  him  headlong  to  the 
To  Pollux  then  he  weeps,  but  weeps  in  vain. 
He  said.     By  force  they  turn'd  his  steps  away. 
Stubborn  he  still  persists,  nor  yields  the  day. 
Far  off  in  secret,  the  Laconian  host 
Smile  at  hi?  fury,  and  their  hero  boast. 
Mean  while    with  conscious   virtue  Tydeus 

burns, 

Renown  and  praise  inflame  his  heart  by  turns : 
Swift  in  the  race  he  still  the  guerdon  bore, 
Now  toss'd  the  discus,  now  the  gauntlets  wore ; 
But  most  for  Pales'  active  arts  renown'd, 
To  hurl  his  foe  supine  along  the  ground. 
By  Hermes  tutor'd,  onth'  CEtolian  plain, 
He  made  whole  nations  bite  the  dust  in  vain. 
Full  terrible  he  look'd.     For  arms  he  wore 
The  savage  trophies  of  a  mountain-boar, 
Once  Calydonia's  dread  !  the  bristly  hide  [pride. 
Broad  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  with  barb'rous 
Unbound,    he    flings  it  down,    then  waits  his 

foes. 

Besides  him,  tow'ring,  huge  Agylleus  rose, 
A  monstrous  giant,  dreadful  to  mankind  ; 
Yet  weak  he  seem'd,   his  limbs   were  loosely 

join'd. 

Low  Tydeus  was.  What  Nature  there  deny'd, 
Strong  nerves,  and  mighty  courage  well  supply'd; 
For  Nature  never  since  the  world  began 
'.odg'd  such  a  spirit  in  so  small  a  man  ! 

Soon  as  their  shining  limbs  are  bath'd  in  oil, 
Iwwn  rush  the  heroes  to  the  wrestling  toil. 
Deform'd    with  dust    (their  arms   at  distance 

spread^ 
Each  on  his  shoulder  half  reclines  his  head. 

Now  bending 'till  he  almost  touch'd  the  plain 
Tydeus  the  giant  heav'd,  but  heav'd  in  vain. 

The  mountain-cypress  thus,  that  firmly  stood 
From  age  to  age,  the  empress  of  the  wood, 
By  some  strong  whirlwind'ssudden  blast  declin'd, 
Bends  arching  down,  and  nods  before  the  wind : 
The  deep  roots  tremble  till  the  gust  blows  o'er, 
And  then  she  rises,  stately  as  before. 

So  vast  Agylleus  scarcely  inov'd  below, 
Hangs  imminent  upon  th'  (Etoliau  foe. 
Breast,  shoulders,  thighs,  with  mighty  strokes 

resound, 

And  all  appears  an  undistinguish'd  wound. 
On  tiptoe  rais'd,  their  heads  obliquely  bent, 
Each  hangs  on  each,  stretch'd  out  at  full  ex 
tent. 

Not  half  so  bloody,  or  with  half  such  rage, 
Two  furious  monarchs  of  the  herd  engage. 
Apart  the  milk-white  heifer  views  the  fight, 
And  waits  to  crown  the  victor  with  delight. 
Their  chests  they  gore,  the  mighty  shock  re 
sounds  ;  [wounds. 
Love  swells  their  hate,    and  heals  the  gaping 

So  shaggy  bears  in  strict  embraces  roll, 
Ind  frum  each  corse  squeeze  forth  th'  unwilling 
soul. 


Thus  Tydeus  storm'd ;  nor  heats  nor  toils  ai- 

swage 

His  furious  strength,  or  mitigate  his  rage. 
Agyileus  pants  aloud,  nor  scarce  contends ; 
Black'ned  with  dust  a  stream  of  swell  descends. 
Tydeus  press'd  on,  and  seem'd  to  aim  a  blow 
Full  at  his  neck  :    the  force  was  meant  below, 
Where  well-knit  nerves  the  knees  firm  strength 

supply  • 

Short  of  their  reach,  his  hands  the  blow  deny. 
He  sinks ;  o'er  him,  like  some  vast  mountain  fell 
Agylleus,  and  half  squeez'd  his  soul  to  Hell. 
So  when  th'  Iberian  swain  in  search  of  ore 
Descends,  and  views  the  light  of  Heav'n  no  more: 
If  some  strong  earthquake  rock*  the  mould'ring 

ground, 

(High  o'er  him  hung)  down  rush  the  ruins  round, 
Deep  under  earth  his  batter'd  carcase  lies, 
Nor  breathes  its  spirit  to  congenial  skies. 
Full  of  disdain  CEtolian  Tydeus  rose  ; 
No  peace,    no    bounds   his    fierce   restn'ment 
knows:  [wind. 

Swift  from  th'  inglorious  hold   he  springs  lika 
And  circles  round,  then  firmly  fix'd  behind. 
His  hand  embrac'd  his  side,  his  knees  surround 
The  giant's  knees.and  bend'em  to  the  ground. 

Nought  boots  resistance  now.  Agylleus  makes 
One  more  essay.  That  moment  Tydeus  takes, 
And  rears  him  high.  The  mingling  shouts  arise, 
And  loud  applause  runs  rattling  thro'  the  skies. 

So  Hercules,  who  long  had  toil'd  in  vain, 
Heav'd  huge  Antheus  from  the  Lybian  plain  ; 
Erect  in  air  th'  expiring  savage  hung, 
Nor  touch'd  the  kindred  earth,  from  whence  he 

sprung. 

Long  Tydeus  held  him  thus.  At  length  he  found 
The    point   of   time,    and   hurl'd  him  to    the 

ground 

Side-long — Himself  upon  the  giant  lies, 
And  grasps  his  neck,  and  firmly  locks  his  thighs. 
Prone  o'er  th'  inglorious  dust,  Agylleus  quakes 
Half-dead :  his  shame  alone  resistance  makes : 
Then  rose  at   last,    and    stagg'ring  thro'  the 

throng, 
Slowly  he  trail'd  his  feeble  legs  along. 

When  Tydeus  thus.  (His  nobler  hand  sustain'^ 
The  palm,  his  left  the  warlike  gifts  he  gain'd:) 
"  What  though  my  blood  o'erflow'd  yon  guilty 
ground,  [round ; 

When  singly  arm'd,  whole  numbers  presi'd  me 
(So  prov'd  all  contracts  with  the  Theban  name, 
Their  honour  such)  yet  Tydeus  lives  the  same." 
He  spoke,,  and  speaking  sent  the  prize  away  ; 
Aside,  a  breast-plate  for  the  vanquish'd  lay. 

Others  in  arms  their  manly  limbs  enclose; 
To  combat  Epidaurian  Agreus  rose : 
Him  with  his  shining  blade  the  Theban  waits, 
An  exile  still  by  unrelenting  fates. 

ThenthusAdrastus.  "Gen'rous  youths  give  o'er; 
Preserve  all  rage:  and  thirst  for  hostile  gore. 
Ye  gods  !  what  slaughter  and  what  combats  call ! 
Then  waste  your  fury,  Thebes  demands  it  all. 
But  you,  O  prince  !   a  kinsman,  and  our  friend, 
Whose  cause  such  numbers  with  their  lives  defend; 
For  whom,  our  native  towns,  and  countries  lay 
Unpeopled  half,  to  other  foes  a  prey ; 
Trust  not  th'  event  of  fight ;  nor  Weed,  to  pleas« 
Th'  inhuman  hopes  of  base  Etheocles. 
Avert  it  Heav'n  ! "  The  ready  chiefs  obey'd: 
Their  brave  attempt  a  glitt'ringhelmrepaid. 
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Howe'er  in  sign  of  conquest  and  renown, 
He  bids  the  warriors  Polynices  crown 
With  wreaths,  and  hail  him  victor — no  portent, 
(So  will'd  the  Sisters)  prophesy'd  th'  event. 

•Him  too  the  chiefs  with  kind  persuasions  pray 
To  rise,  and  close  the  honours  of  the  day : 
(And  lest  one  victory  be  lost)  to  throw 
The  missile  lance,  or  bend  the  Lycian  bow. 
Well-pleas'd  Adrastus  to  the  plain  descends 
In  pomp,  his  steps  a  youthful  crowd  attends. 
Behind,  a  squire  the  royal  qi.iivcr  bove, 
Deep  fill'd  with  shafts,  a  formidable  store. 

'Tis  plain     (Shall  man  deny  ?)  each  human 

cause 

Proceeds,  unseen,  from  Heav'n's  eternal  laws. 
All  fate  appear'd  :  the   chiefs  perversely  blind 
Neglect  the  sign,  nor  see  th'  event  behind. 
We  deem  from  chance  unerring  omens  flow; 
While  fate  draws  near,  and  aims  a  surer  blow. 

By  this  the  monarch  strain'd  the  bending  yew: 
Full  on  its  mark  the  feather'd  weapon  flew, 
Nor  enter'd  there.     Th'  impassive  ash  resounds : 
Again  with  double  force  the  shaft  rebounds, 
In  the  same  line  wing'd  back  its  airy  way, 
Thf  n  prone  on  earth  before  Adrastus  lay. 

Each  reasons,  as  his  wayward  thoughts  decree; 
These  think  the  shaft  rebounded  from  the  tree  ; 
And  those,  that  winds  with  unresisted  force 
Drove  clouds  on  clouds,  to  intercept  its  course. 
Mean  while  th'  event  and  dreadful  omen  lies 
Deep  wrapt  in  night,  nor  seen  by  human  eyes. 
•  One  chief  in  safety  must  return  alone, 
Through  woes,  and  blood,   and  dangers  yet  un 
known. 


NOTES 

UPON   THE 

SIXTH  THEBMD  OF  STdTIVS. 

NOTE  1. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  excellent  preface  to  the 
Jlneid,  takes  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Statius,  and 
calls  the  present  book  an  ill-timed,  and  injudi 
cious  episode.  I  wonder  so  severe  a  remark 
could  pass  from  that  gentleman,  who  was  an  ad 
mirer  of  our  author  even  to  superstition.  I  own 
I  can  scarce  forgive  myself,  to  contradict  so  grea 
a  poet,  and  so  good  a  critic  ;  taiium  enim  virorum 
ut  admiratio  maxima,  ita  censura  dimcilis.  How 
ever  the  present  case  may  admit  of  very  allevi 
ating  circumstances.  It  may  be  replied  in  gene 
ral,  that  the  design  of  this  book  was  to  give  i 
respite  to  the  main  action,  introducing  a  mourn 
ful,  but  pleasing  variation  from  terrour  to  pity 
It  is  also  highly  probable,  that  Statius  had  an  ey< 
to  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Polydore,  and  Anchi 
ses,  mentioned  in  the  3d  and  5th  books  of  Virgil 
We  may  also  look  upon  them  as  a  prelude,  open 
ing  the  mind  by  degrees  to  receive  the  miserie 
and  horrour  of  a  future  war.  This  is  intimatec 
in  some  measure  by  the  derivation  of  the  won 
Archemorus. 

Besides  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  we  hav 
a  fine  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  chief  o 
the  heroes  who  must  make  a  figure  hereafter 
this  is  represented  to  the  eye  in  a  lively  sketc 
that  distributes  to  each  person  his  proper  lights 
with  great  advantage. 


It  must  certainly  be  an  infinite  pleasure  tu 
>eruse  the  most  ancient  piece  of  .history  now  ex- 
ant,  excepting  that  in  holy  scripture.  This 
emark.must  be  understood  of  the  action  of  the 
'hebaid  only,  which  Statius,  without  question, 
aithfully  recited  from  the  most  authentic  chro- 
icles  in  his  own  age.  The  action  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  happened  several  years  after.  This 
s  evident  from  Homer's  own  words.  Agamem- 
lon,  in  the  4th  Iliad,  recites  with  great  transport 
he  expedition  of  Tydeu8  :  and  Ulysses  mentions 
he  story  of  Jocasta  (or  Epicaste,  as  he  calls  her) 
n  a  very  particular  manner.  It  is  in  his  descent 
.0  Hell,  Odyssey  the  eleventh  : 


H  /j.ifa  tgyov  i'/isfty  atSpefnvi  vo«o, 
[\)/Ai*/x,«yn  u  VH.  o  §'  ov  walif  '  if 


Qiav  oXois  Sta 


H  S  'i$v\  Its  aiSao  7ruXctf7ao  xpaltpoTo 

'  ,  ftf  S;  aXA*  xaAXnr'  o 


3. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Thebaid  may  be  con* 
sidered  also  in  another  view.  As  the  poet  wa» 
obliged  to  conform  the  manners  of  his  heroes  to 
the  time  of  action,  we  in  justice  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  shock'd  with  those  insults  over  the 
dead  which  run  through  all  the  battles.  Thi» 
softens  a  little  the  barbarity  of  Tydeus,  who 
expired  gnawing  the  head  of  his  enemy  j  and  the 
impiety  of  Capaneus,  who  was  thunderstruck 
while  he  blasphemed  Jupiter.  Whoever  readft 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  will  find  about 
those  times  the  same  savage  spirit  of  insolence 
andjierti. 

4. 

The  Nemejean  games.        v.  4. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  from  giving  a  long  account 
of  the  Nemeaean  games.  What  the  world  calls 
learning,  differs  very  little  from  pedantry  j  and 
I  am  sensible  many  an  honest  man  may  deserve 
that  imputation  when  he  means  no  manner  of 
harm :  so  much  harder  'tis  to  conceal  knowledge, 
than  first  get  it.  The  best  and  most  ancient 
information  now  extant  is  to  be  collected  from 
Pindar's  odes  in  general.  However  I  must  just 
take  notice  of  a  funeral  oration  spoken  in  honour 
of  Archemorus,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  his  admonit.  ad  Gentes. 

5. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience—         v.  23. 

>Tis  worth  while  here  to  take  notice  of  Stati- 
us'ssimilies  in  general.  They  are  sometimes 
proper,  but  not  often :  a  common  fault  with  most 
young  authors,  who  can  reject  nothing ;  though 
a  more  judicious  writer  at  the  same  time  would 
either  suppress  the  thought,  or  at  most  content 
himself  with  a  metaphor.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
similies  must  seldom  be  used,  except  they  con 
vey  to  the  mind  some  very  pleasing,  or  strong 
piece  of  painting.  For  all  iimilies  are  descrip- 
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tions  (or  pictures)  whose  only  beauty  proceeds 
from  an  excellence  in  the  imagery.  In  these 
cases,  painting  must  always  be  consulted. 

Another  oversight  in  Statius  is  want  of  pa 
rity  in  the  circumstances :  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  his  genius,  which  was  above 
insisting  upon  particulars,  and  gave  only  some 
bold  strokes  of  likeness. 

If  a  translator  can  leave  out  such  simil'ies  (or 
other  passages)  in  Statius  as  are  not  proper,  with 
out  violating  the  context  :  or  if  he  can  supply 
any  of  their  defects  in  a  very  short  compass,  I 
think  he  ought.  Though  these  liberties  are  not 
to  be  taken  with  more  correct  writers. 

6. 

Swift  from  mankind  the  Pow'r  of  slumbers 
flew.     v.  31. 

This  place  is  not  translated  exactly  to  the  let 
ter,  nor  indeed  would  our  language  bear  it.  The 
original  is  extremely  poetical,  and  correspond 
ent  to  the  best  paintings  in  those  times : 

cornu  fugiebat  somnus  inani. 

For  Somnus  (or  sleep)  was  represented  as  a  deity 
pouring  dews  out  of  a  horn,  over  the  temples  of 
the  sleeping  person.  Statius  alludes  to  this  in 
another  passage,  upon  the  same  occasion  $ 

cornu  perfuderat  omni. 

This  remark  I  owe  to  Lactantius,  who  has  given 
us  the  only  tolerable  comment  upon  Statius. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  read  him  entirely  over, 
though  to  little  purpose.  His  notes  are  learned, 
short,  and  clear,  but  seldom  poetical.  Most  of 
them  are  like  the  old  Scholia  upon  Homer,  ex 
plaining  one  word  by  another.  He  is  full  of 
apostrophes  and  exclamatibns,  yet  gives  no  rea 
sons.  Such  as,  exquisite  dictum  !  pictum  egre- 
gie!  &c. 

7. 

Mean  while  Adrastus  bears  the  friendly  part, 
And  with  kind  words  consoles,  &c.  v.  5 1. 

Chaucer,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  poel 
among  the  moderns,  has  translated  these  verses 
almost  word  for  word  in  his  Knight's  Tale.  I  shall 
make  this  remark  once  for  all :  as  nothing  parti 
cularises  the  fine  passages  in  Homer  more  than 
that  Virgil  vouchsafed  to  imitate  them  :  so  scarce 
any  thing  can  exalt  the  reputation  of  Statius 
higher,  than  the  verbal  imitations  of  our  great 
countryman.  I  prefer  this  to  a  volume  of  criti 
cisms  ;  no  man  would  imitate  what  he  could 
exceed. 

8. 

Inwoven  on  the  pall,  young  Linus  lay 
In  lonely  woods •     v.  70. 

Linus  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  the  nymph 
Psamathe.  No  picture  could  be  introduced  with 
more  propriety;  his  death  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  Archemorus.  The  story  is 
related  at  large  by  Adrastus  in  the  first  Ihebaid; 
and  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

How  mean  a  fate,  unhappy  child  !  is  thine  ? 
Ah  how  unworthy  those  of  race  divine  ? 
On  flow'ry  herbs  in  some  green  covert  laid, 
His  bed  the  ground,  his  canopy  the  sbade. 


He  mixes  with  the  bleating  lambs  his  cries  j 
While  the  rude  swain  his  rural  music  tries, 
To  call  soft  slumbers  on  his  infant  eyes. 
Yet  ev'n  in  those  obscure  abodes  to  live, 
Was  more,  alas!  than  cruel  fate  would  give  f 
For  on  the  grassy  verdure  as  he  lay 
And  breath'd  the  freshness  of  the  rising  day  ; 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infant  tore, 
Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  and  lapt  the  gore. 

9. 

The  pious  mother  thus,  deceiv'd  too  late 
Like  her  fond  spouse v.  90. 

I  scarce  ever  met  with  a  more  incoherent  pas 
sage  than  this,  in  any  author.  The  sense  is  fine, 
and  easily  apprehended  by  the  context :  the 
words  are  obscure  to  a  fault,  and  the  transition 

00  sudden  and  violent : 

Namque  illi   &  pharetras,   brevioraque  tela 

dicarat 

Festinus  voti  pater,  insontesque  sagittas. 
Jam  tune  8c  nota  stabulis  de  gente  probates 
In  nomen  pascebat  equos,  cinctusque  sonantes, 
Armaque  majores  expeotatura  lacertos— 
Spes  avidft .'  quas  non  in  nomen  credula  vestei 
Urgebat  studio  ?   &c. 

Spesavidae,  must  certainly.be  spoken  of  the 
mother,  or  else  credula  has  nothing  to  agree  with. 
In  short,  it  must  sever  be  defended,  but  by  one 
of  these  two  excuses,  either  that  Statius  left  his 
poem  unfinished,  or  that  the  verse  immediately 
preceding,  is  now  lost.  It  might  mean  perhaps 
no  more  than  this,  "thus  too  was  the  unhappy 
mother  deceived  !  with  what  care — &c."  This 
consideration  clears  the  sense,  and  solves  all  ob 
jections  at  once.  However  'tis  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  may  be  truer  to  the  author's  reputation,than 
his  first  meaning. 

All  grave  readers  will  reject  this  as  a  whimsi 
cal  young  man's  notion  j  nor  do  I  lay  any  stress 
upon  it.  To  show  I  can  be  serious  on  occasion, 

1  shall  just  refer  them  to  Virgil's  third  Georgic, 
where  will  be  found  a  transition  from  horses  to 
cows,  as  obscure  almost  as  this  in  Statius. 

Gronovius  (without  any  authority)  thinks  we 
should  read  spes  avidi,  instead  of  avida?,  still 
preserving  the  context,  and  referring  credula  to 
spes.  I  cannot  approve  of  this  emendation  for 
many  reasons  j  we  at  once  lose  half  the  beauty. 
Besides,  the  repetition  of  in  nomen  would  be  tau 
tology,  if  it  did  not  refer  to  another  person  :  nor 
can  urgere  vestes  be  so  properly  applied  to  tha 
father. 

Whoever  reads  this  positive  Dutchman's  pre 
face  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  will  never  think 
him  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  or  candour. 

10. 

Stretcb'd  o'er  the  ground  the  tow'ring  oaka 
were  seen,  &c.     v.  108. 


This  description  is  inimitably  beautiful,  and  I 
might  spend  a  whole  page  in  admirations.  'Twere 
easy  also,  by  drawing  parallel  places,  (a  com 
mon,  but  unfair  practice)  to  prefer  Statius  to  all 
the  ancients,  and  moderns.  Most  of  the  poets 
have  exercised  their  genius  upon  this  occasion  ; 
particularly  Ovid  in  the  lOtix  book  of  iiis  Met*, 
uaorphosis; 
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——-Non  Chaonis  absnit  arbos, 
Non  nemus  Heliadum,  non  frondibus  esculus 

altis  : 

Non  t iliac  molles,  non  fagus,  &  innuba  laurus, 
Et  coryli  fragiles,  &  fraxinus  utilis  hastis, 
Enodisque  abies  curvataque  glandibusilex, 
Et  platanus  genialis,  acerque  coloribus  impar, 
Amnicolaeque  si  ami  salices,   &  aquatica*  lotos. 

As  also  Claudian,  in  the  Rape  of  Proserpina, 
Lib.  the  2d.  Chaucer  seems  to  have  a  particu 
lar  eye  to  this  passage  throughout  all  his  poems. 
See  his  Knight'sTale,  the  Assembly  of  Fowls,  and 
Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight.  I  am  also  much 
pleased  to  find  this  passage  finely  imitated  by  two 
other  of  our  ancient  English  poets.  I  shall  first 
cite  Fairfax,  who  understood  the  harmony  of 
numbers  better  than  any  person  then  living,  ex 
cept  Spenser.  All  the  world  knows  his  excellent 
-rersion  (or  paraphrase  rather)  of  Tasso's  Gieru- 
salem  liberate.  The  other,  whom  f  mean,  is 
M.  Drayton,  whose  Fairy-tale  is  a  master-piece 
in  those  grotesque  writings : 

Down  fall  the  sacred  palms,  and  ashes  wild — 
The  fun'ral  cypress,  holly  ever  green ; 

The  weeping  fir,  thick  beech,  and  sailing 

pine ; 

The  married  elm  fell  with  his  fruitful  vine ; 
The  shooter-yew,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore, 
The  barren  platine,  and  the  wallnut  sound  ; 
The  myrrh  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  deplore; 
The  alder,  owner  of  all  watrish  ground  ; 
Sweet  juniper,  whose  shadow  hurteth  sore ; 
Proud  cedar  j  oak,  the  king  of  forests  crown'd. 

Fairfax. 

The  tufted  cedar,  and  the  branching  pine. . . . 

Under  whose  covert,  (thus  divinely  made) 
Pheebus'  green  laurel  flourish'd  in  the  shade : 
Fair  Venus'  myrtle,  Mars  his  warlike  fir, 
Minerva's  olive,  and  the  weeping  myrrh  ; 
The  patient  palm  that  strives  in  spite  of  hate, 
The  poplar  to  Alcides  consecrate,  &c. 

Drayton. 

I  aslc  pardon  for  the  tediousness  of  this  note, 
and  the  reader  injustice  ought  to  acknowledge  I 
writ  it  to  gratify  my  pleasure,  rather  than  my 
vanity ;  and  surely  no  person  who  has  the  least 
taste  can  be  displeased  with  so  much  variety.  I 
insist  only  to  produce  one  description  more  out 
of  Statins.  The  verses  are  extremely  natural, 
and  carry  something  with  them  as  awful  and 
venerable  as  the  subject : 

Sylva  capax  sevi,  validaque  incurva  senecta, 

.ffiternum  intonsae  frondis,  stat  pervia  nullis 

Solibus. 

Subter  opaca  quies,  vacuusque  silentia  servat 

Horror,  &  exclusa?  pallet  mala  lucis  imago, 

Nee  caret  umbra  Deo. 

Thebaid  4. 

11. 

Sacred  to  Heav'n  and  Hell  the  mourners  rear 
Two  massy  altars v.  131. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Grecians  raised  two 
altars.  Lactantius  answers  that  one  only  was 
for  Archemorus,  and  the  other  for  the  serpent 
that  killed  him. 

If  the  reader  suppose^  this  to  be  too  much  honour 


for  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  those 
creatures  were  almost  always  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  as  sacred  to  some  deity.  But  Statins 
mentions  this  in  particular.  See  the  death  of 
Archemorus,  in  the  5th  Thebaid  : 

Nemoris  sacer  horror  Achaei 

Erigitur  Serpens. 

And  a  little  afterwards, 

Inachio  sanctum  dixere  Tonanti 

Agricolae — — 

So  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  two  serpents  that 
strangled  Laocoon,  Eneid  the  2d  : 

Their  task  perform'd  the  serpents  quit  their 

prey. 

And  to  the  tow'r  of  Pallas  maketheir  way: 
Couch' d  at  her  feet  they  lie  protected  there 
By  her  large  buckler,  and  protended  spear. 
Dryden. 

12. 

In  mournful  strains 

The  music  of  the  Phrygian  fife  complains,    r. 
137. 

The  Phrygian  measure  in  music  was  made  use 
of,  to  call  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  from  Hades. 
Pelops  was  the  first  person  who  invented,  and  set 
it  to  the  lyre,  and  from  him  it  came  to  the  Gre- 


Lactantius. 


15. 


Behind  Hypsypile's  soft  sorrows  flow 
Silent,  and  fast v.   147. 

Nothing  can  be  more  finely  imaged  than  this 
character  of  llypsypile  ;  it  seems  a  perfect  pic 
ture  of  beauty  in  distress.  Her  very  silence  is 
eloquent  :  she  knows  her  innocence,  but  must 
not  speak  one  word  to  defend  it.  She  moves  • 
along  by  herself  the  very  last  of  them  all,  while 
every  eye  seems  to  threaten  and  accuse  her. 
And  even  after  all  this,  there  is  still  a  dejected 
sweetness,  a  tenderness,  a  confusion  that  cannot, 
be  expressed.  I  know  not  how  to  make  the 
reader  any  ways  sensible  of  my  own  images, 
except  I  refer  him  to  <  the  character  of  Brisei's  in 
Homer's  first  Iliad,  and  the  picture  of  Sisigambi* 
in  Darius's  tent. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  fine  strokes  in 
Spenser,  though  upon  a  different  occasion.  What 
1  mean,  is  the  silence  and  confusion  of  Britomart, 
when  the  Red-cross  knight  discovers  her  to  be  a 
lady,  and  inquires  after  her  adventures : 

Thereat  she  sighing  softly,  had  no  pow'r 
To  speak  awhile,  ne  ready  answer  make, 
But   with    heart- thrill  ing    throbs,  and  bitter 
As  if  she  had  a  fever-fit,  did  quake,      [stow'r, 
And  ev'ry  dainty  limb  with  horror  shake  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  rosie  red 
Flash'd  through  her  face,  as  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning,  through  bright  Heaven  fulmined. 
Fairy  Queen,  Lib.  3.  Cant.  2. 

See  also  the  same  canto,  stanza  the  15th. 

14. 

Speech  of  Eurydice.  v»  153. 
Stall  us  has  equally  shown  bis  conduct  in  this 
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speech  of  Eurydice.  She  is  injured,  and  indeec 
deserves  a  liberty  to  resent  it.  She  condoles 
»he  repents,  she  heightens  her  misfortunes,  am 
then  seems  to  wonder  why  Providence  should  in 
flict  them.  This  she  aggravates  by  considering: 
the  prosperity  of  her  neighbours,  which  certainly 
gives  the  deepest  remorse  in  all  afflictions. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  these  two  last  particu 
lars.  They  arise  immediately  from  human  nature, 
and  give  a  lively  picture  of  self-respect,  and  in- 
dulgency  to  our  own  frailties.  What  follows  is 
more  abrupt  and  violent  j  she  draws  the  author 
of  her  misery  in  the  most  disagreeable  colours, 
makes  her  treacherous,  negligent,  and  even  in 
sensible  of  gratitude  or  pity. 

15. 

Whose  hands  sustain'd  thee,  and  whose  music 

charm'd, 
Whose  eye  o'ersaw  thee — v.  185. 

I  am  far  from  being  disgusted  with  these  little 
particularities  that  attend  the  most  serious  and 
noble  passions.  Nothing  has  a  better  effect  in 
poetry,  or  painting.  An  incident  may  be  small, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  trifling.  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  an  observation  in  Longinus :  it  is  made 
upon  Sappho's  love-ode,  translated  afterwards  by 
Catullus.  "  The  poetess"  (says  he)  "  has  assem 
bled  with  admirable  skill  all  the  little  accidents 
to  that  passion.  Her  heart  beats  fast,  her  tongue 
trembles,  her  sight  seems  to  swim,  and  her  colou 
yanishes  all  in  one  moment." 

This  confusion  suits  admirably  well  with  th 
wandering  irresolutions  of  the    soul  upon  such 
occasions. 

Longinus,  Chap.  8. 

16. 


So  when  the  holy  priest  with  curious  eyes 
Dooms  some  fair  heifer,      v,  209. 

I  must  not  forget  that  Statius  has  copied  thi 
simile  from  Lucretius.     'Tis  hard  tq  say  which 
is  the  more  excellent     Lucretius  his  lines  are 
these,  after  he  has  described  the  young  heifer 
slain  in  sacrifice : 

At  mater  virideis  saltus  orbata  peragrans, 
Omnia  convisens  oculis  loca,  si  queat  usquam 
Conspicere  amissum  foetum,  completque  que- 

relis 

Frondiferum  nemus  adsistens,  &  crebra  revisit 
Ad  stabulum,  desiderio  perfixa  juvenci, 
Kon  tenera?  salices,  atque  herb»  rore  vigentes 
Fluminave  ulla  queunt  summis  labentia  ripis 
Oblectareanimum,subitamque  avert  ere  curam: 
Nee  vitulorum  aliae  species  per  pabula  laeta 
Derivare  queunt  alio,  curave  levare.     Lib.  2. 

17. 

The  father  now  unbares  his  rev'rend  head  ; 
His  silver  locks  he  scatters  o'er  the  dead.  v. 
an. 

The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  strew 
ing  it  over  the  deceased,  was  so  common  with  the 
ancients,  that  all  testimonies  are  needless.  It 
prevails  among  the  Sclavonians  to  this  day,  who, 
(as  lord  Busbeque  observes  in  his  Epistles)  neque 
modo  capillcs,  std  etiam  superciliasibi  (inluctuj 
demunt. 


18. 

If  Jove's  almighty  wisdom  can  deceive, 
Curs'd  is  the  man  who  fondly  will   believe  ! 

v.  221. 

This  apostrophe  contains  a  fine  picture  of  hu 
man  nature  in  distress.  Heaven  itself  cannot 
escape  our  censure :  its  unerring  justice  is  called 
into  question,and  we  fancy  more  to  be  inflicted  on 
us,  than  we  ought  to  suffer. 

Much  of  this  kind  is  the  speech  of  Asius  in 
Homer's  12th  Iliad.  Eustathius  makes  a  very 
moral  remark  upon  it,  which  1  shall  transcribe, 
as  I  find  it  admirably  translated  to  my  hands. 
"  The  speech  of  Asius  is  very  extravagant :  he 
exclaims  against  Jupiter  for  a  breach  of  promise, 
not  because  he  had  broken  his  word,  but  because 
ic  had  not  fulfilled  his  own  vain  imaginations. 
This  conduct,  though  very  blameable  in  Asius, 
s  very  natural  to  persons  under  disappointments, 
vho  are  ever  ready  to  blame  Heaven,  and  turn 
heir  misfortunes  into  a  crime."  Thus  far  Eusta- 
hius. 

./Eneas  (whose  chief  character  is  piety)  could 
not  help  accusing  men  and  gods  when  he  lost 
>eusa.  Though  in  justice  to  Virgil  it  ought  to 
e  observed,  that  he  softens,  or  rather  disap- 
iroves  of  the  impiety  at  the  same  time ;  for  so 
lie  word  amens  must  be  understood. 

Quern  non  incusavi,  amens,  hominumque  deo« 
rumque  ? 


As  this  note  is  capable  of  very  serious  reflec 
tions,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  look  a 
little  into  the  holy  scriptures.  The  impatience 
of  Job's  wife,  as  also  the  diffidence  and  irresolu 
tion  of  David  in  the  73d  Psalm,  are  extraordi 
nary  instances  of  this  sort.  But  Jeremiah  car 
ries  it  yet  farther :  he  proceeds  to  an  expostu 
lation  with  his  Maker.  "  Let  me  talk  with  thee, 

0  Lord,  of  thy  judgments.     Thou  hast  planted 
(the  wicked)  yea,  they  have  taken  root :  they 
grow,  yea,  they  bring  forth  fruit.     But  thou,  O 
Lord,  knowest  me,  thou  bast  seen  me,  and  tried 
my  heart  towards   thee.     1  have  forsaken  my 
house,  &c."    Chap.  12.  v.  1,  2,  3,  &  8. 

Lactantius  solves  the  extravagance  of  this 
speech  of  Lycurgus  very  oddly,  by  a  reflection 
on  his  priesthood.  His  words  are  these,  "  priests 
may  be  as  angry  as  they  wi  II,"  for  so  must  he  be  un 
derstood  according  to  the  purport  of  the  original. 

1  much  question  whether  his  name-sake  would 
have  allowed  this  concession  to  the  c'ergy  :  and 
if  the  translator  may  have  leave  to  give  his  opi 
nion,  he  thinks  them  to  have  less  need  of  it,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  nation. 

19. 

Nine  times  his  course  bright  Lucifer  had  roll'd 
And  ev'ning  Vesper  deck'd  his  rays  with  gold, 

v.  271. 

This  particularity  is  so  far  from  being  orna 
mental,  that  it  preserves  a  valuable  piece  of  an- 
iquity ;  namely  the  closing  of  the  funeral  games 
aftet  nine  days  end:  which  ceremony  the  old 
Romans  called  Novemdialia. 

Bcruartiua, 
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20. 


High  o'er  the  people  wrought  withlively  grace, 
Shine  the  fair  glories  of  their  ancient  race. 

v.  297. 

I  don't  remember  any  thing  more  noble,  or 
judicious  than  this  historical  picture.  The  des 
cription  of  a  shield  was  already  worn  out :  'twas 
impossible  to  add  any  thing  of  moment  after  Ho 
mer  and  Virgil.  Nor  is  it  introduced  merely  for 
ornament ;  it  contains,  no  less  than  the  story  of 
their  ancestors,  magnanimum  series  antiqua  pa- 
rentum.  Its  effects  are  visible :  to  inspire  them 
with  courage  in  the  funeral  games.  Besides,  it 
happily  avoids  most  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  against  the  shields  of  Achilles  and 
tineas.  Its  size  answers  all  multiplicity  o1 
figures  ;  and  even  every  figure  bears  a  plain  re 
ference  to  the  subject  of  action.  The  rules  ol 
painting  are  exactly  preserved :  we  have  not  only 
a  •  contrast  of  passions  in  different  persons,  but 
variety  of  place  in  each  distinct  compartiment 
'Tis  reasonable  to  think  our  author  designet 
this  as  a  compliment  to  a  common  ceremony 
then  among  the  Romans :  who  used  at  all  solemn 
funerals  to  carry  before  the  corps  of  the  deceased 
the  pictures  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  Horace, 
Epode  the  8th ; 

Funus  atque  imagines 

Ducunt  triumphales  tuum. 

Sfe  also  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo,  and  the 
35th  book  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  Statius.  owvd  the 
first  hint  of  his  historical  picture  to  the  custom 
*ce  now  mention. 

21. 

——Brave  Choraebus  lifts  bis  bleeding  hands — 

v.  324. 

Lactantius  gives  two  meanings  to  this  hemy- 
stic  ;  the  venerable  or  undaunted  figure  of  Cho- 
raebus.  I  have  chosen  the  latter,  because  it 
agrees  best  with  his  character  in  the  first  The- 
baid.  The  story  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed. 

22. 

Here  Belus'  .sons  at  Hymen's  altars  stand, 
And  join  with  hearts  averse  the  friendly  hand. 
%  v.  351. 

The  contract  of  Danaus  and  Egyptus  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated.  However  for  the 
sake  of  the  curious  I  shall  not  pass  by  the 
epistle  of  Hypermnestra  to  Linus,  and  some  re 
markable  passages  in  Pindar's  ninth  Pythian 
Ode.  Statius  seems  pleased  with  this  story,  anc 
has  chosen  it  in  another  place  to  ornament  the 
shield  of  Hippomedon.  There  is  something  very 
masterly  in  the  expression,  and  the  tout-ensem 
ble  makes  a  fine  piec°  of  night-painting: 
— humeros,  &  pectora  late 

Flammeus  orbis  habet vivit  in  auro 

Kox  Danai,  sontes  furiarum  lampade  nigra 
Quinquaginta  ardent  thalami,  pater  ipse  cru 

entis 

In  foribus,    laudatque  nefas,    atque  inspici 
enses. 

Theb.  4. 


23. 

Swift  flew  the  rapid  car,  and  left  behind 
The  noise  of  tempests,  ^and  the  wings  of  wind. 
•  v.  349. 

These  verses  are  somewhat  too  bold  in  the 
original :  '  |Jf  ^ 

•    '       stupu£re  relicta 
Nubila,  certantes  Eurique  Notiquesequuntur. 

Whoever  translates  Statius  must  have  liberty 
to  soften  some  of  these  hyperboles.  Yet  Lac- 
tantius  was  of  another  opinion,  who  admire* 
this  place  in  the  true  spirit  of  criticism.  Divine 
dictum  !  dedit  iHis  victoria  votum,  sed  ademvt 
effectual.  His  remark  is  not  worth  translating. 


24. 

So  sad  Apollo  with  a  boding  sigh 
Told  his  fond  child v.  363. 

We  may  perceive  something  very  remarkable 
in  this  simile,  not  without  a  fine  commiseration 
for  unhappy  Polynices.  Instead  of  accusing  the 
rashness,  or  folly  of  Phaeton,  all  is  attributed  to 
fatal  destiny.  As  much  as  to  say,  Polynices  lost 
not  the  race  through  his  own  imprudence,  but 
by  the  interposition  of  a  deity. 

25. 
Admetus'  life,  &c.     v.  431. 

This  alludes  chiefly  to  the  story  of  Alceste, 
idmetus  his  wife, who  was  so  honourable  ( it  seems) 
s  to  lay  down  her  life  to  atone  for  her  husband's, 
uvenal  makes  an  agreeable  use  of  this  female 
rallantry: 

spectant  subeuntem  fata  mariti 

Alcesten. 

Lactantius. 

Euripides  has  written  a  tragedy  upon  this  oc 
casion.  I  am  afraid  few  modern  ladies  would 
give  such  an  example,  but  indeed  husbands  are 
nueh  alter'd  since  the  days  of  Admetus.  I  may 
add,  that  Statius  takes  notice  of  the  death  of 
Alceste  in  his  Sylva,entituled  the  Tears  of  Etrus- 
cus,  Lib.  3.  I  the  rather  cite  this  poem  because 
it  contains  some  fine  strokes  of  humanity,  and 
filial  affection.  Of  the  same  nature  is  his  Epi- 
cedion  in  Patrem.  I  wonder  that  these  two  ad 
mirable  copies  have  never  yet  beeen  translated. 

26. 

"  Th'  impatient  coursers  pant  in  ev'ry  vein, 
And  pawing  seem  to  beat  the  distant  plain. 
The  vales,  the  floods  appear  already  crost, 
And  e'er  they  start,  a  thousand  s^eps  are  lost." 

v.  454. 

The  Latin  of  these  verses  is  wonderfully  fine, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  acknowledges  in  his  preface  to 
Du  Fresnoy.  He  cites  them,  as  a  true  image  of 
our  author : 

Stare  adeo  miserum  est,  pereunt  vestigia  millf 
Ante  fugam,  absenteinque  ferit  gravis  ungula 
campum. 

"  Which  would  cost  me"  (says  he)  "  an  hou? 
to  translate,  there  is  so  much  beauty  ia  the  pri» 
ginai." 
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Since  that.Mr.  Pope  has  imitated  these  verses  al 
most  verbatim  in  his  Windsor  Forest:  and  I 
thought  fit  to  transfer  them  hither,  rather  than 
expose  my  own  weakness.  I  never  was  heartily 
mortified  before ;  I  just  know  how  to  admire  him 
and  to  despise  myself !  the  reader  may  be  as 
sured,  I  durst  not  presume  to  do  this  -without 
that  gentleman's  consent  j  who  not  only  gave  me 
leave  to  use  his  translation,  but  also  to  alter  any 
circumstances  that  might  not  correspond  with 
the  original.  I  remember  a  paper  in  the  Guar 
dian  that  consists  chiefly  of  parallel  descriptions 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  thither  I  refer  the  cu 
rious. 

Balde  the  Jesuit  has  some  bold  strokes  in  an 
ode  whose  title  I  forgot,  though  'tis  written  partly 
in  imitation  of  the  war-horse  in  Job.  I  mention 
this,  purely  to  do  justice  to  that  poet's  memory, 
who  (notwithstanding  some  extravagances)  came 
nearer  to  the  spirit  and  abruptness  of  Pindar, 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries. 
27. 

Earth  opening  seem'd  to  groan  (a  fatal  sign  !) 

v.  600. 

Because  Amphiaraus  was  afterwards  to  be 
swallowed  under  ground.  See  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventh  Thebaid : 

Ilium  ingens  hauritspecus,  &  transire  parantes 
Merget  equos  :  non  arma  manu,  non  frsena 

reuiisit 

Sicut  erat,  rectos  defert  in  Tartara  currus : 
Respexitque  cadens  coelum,  campumque  coire 

Ingemuit 

*  I  take  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  noble  des 
criptions  I  ever  met  with  in  any  language. 

28. 
Loud  shouts  each  chief  that  from  high  Elis 

leads 

His  native  train,  &c.     v.  639. 
I  have  open'd  this  passage  a  little,  but  with 
due  respect  to  geography.     See  the  fourth  Theb. 
Resupina  Elis,  demissa  Pisa. 

29. 

Lives  there  a  warrior  in  the  world  of  fame, 
Who  never  heard  of  Atalanta's  name  ?  v.  649. 
The  commentators  are  all  mighty  merry  upon 
these  verses.    It  seems   Statius  has  confounded 
the  history  of  Atalanta  (there  being  two  of  that 
name)  and  takes  the  wife  of  Hippomenes  for  that 
ofPelops;  the  famous  racer  in  days  of  yore. 
This  (say  they)  is  a  remarkable  oversight,  and 
very  few  of  them  can  heartily  forgive  it.    The 
matter  is  hardly  worth  debate :  poets  were  never 
thought  infallible.    Whoever  reads  the  critical 
discourse  upon  the  Iliad,  will  find  many  errours 
even  in  Homer  j   though   not  so  many  as  La 
Motte  fancied.     Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  were  seldom  right  in  their 
quotations.  .  Macrobius  tells  us,  that  Virgil  ran 
into  many  palpable  mistakes,  purely  to  disengage 
himself  from  too  much  exactness,  and  to  imitate 
Homer.     Mons.  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  has  written 
an  entire  treatise  upon  this  subject :  and  I  think 
it  worth  reading,  merely  as  a  mortification  for 
human  vanity, 


In  deference  to  the  above-mentioned  criticism, 
I  thought  fit  to  leave  out,  vestigia  cunctis  inde- 
prensa  precis  j  for  there  lies  all  the  confusion. 

30. 
Foot-race,    v.  766. 

I  must  own,  I  think  this  foot-race  an  inimi 
table  piece  of  poetry.  The  design  itself  is  equal 
ly  as  just  j  the  circumstances  perhaps  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  upon  the  same  subject 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  poet.  Had  Statius  given 
the  prize  to  Idas,  (than  which  nothing  was  more 
easy)  I  cannot  but  think  the  moral  would  have 
been  highly  defective.  Yet  Euryalus  in  Virgil 
wins  the  race  by  downright  fraudulence.  In  the 
descriptive  parts  our  author  borrows  nothing 
considerable  from  either  of  the  above  cited 
poets.  I  wish  he  had  taken  one  circumstance 
from  Homer,  which  pleases  me  much.  It  is  the 
passage  where  Ulysses  follows  Ajax : 

avlag  OTTioSsv 
Off*  vsdpos  xonv  a/*p»%u9>iyaz. 

His  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep,  e'er  the  dust  can  rise, 


Thus  in  some  storm  the  broken  billows  rise 
Bound  th«  vast  rock  v.  909. 

'Tis  with  great  judgment  the  poet  introduce* 
this  simile,  which  admirably  paints  the  size  and 
unmoveableness  of  Capaneus.  I  have  endea 
voured  to  give  it  this  turn,  adding  the  epithet 
•vast,  to  strengthen  the  idea.  A  translate! r  can 
seldom  do  his  author  this  justice,  and  I  see  no 
reasons  against  it,  if  the  deviation  exceeds  not 
one  word.  However,  it  is  manifest  the  original 
alludes  only  to  the  noise,  and  sudden  overflow 
ing  of  the  waters.  'Tis  impossible  to  give  a  more 
lively  image  of  Alcidamas.  Statius  has  com 
prized  himself  also  into  a  shorter  pass  than  usual, 
that  the  mind  might  not  be  too  much  suspended 
in  the  midst  of  so  important  an  action.  Besides, 
there  is  a  particular  beauty  in  the  versification : 
it  seems  to  run  by  starts,  short  and  violent : 

Assilit,  ut  praeceps  cumulo  salir  unda,  minaces 
In  scopulos,   &  fracta  red  it— — - 


32. 
The  fight  of  the  caestus. 


v.966. 


I  have  taken  notice  in  the  foot-race,  that 
Statius  has  varied  from  Virgil,  with  admirable 
judgment.  The  same  may  be  advanced  here  in 
respect  to  Homer,  who  in  his  fight  of  the  caes- 
tus,  rewards  insolence  and  pride,  instead  of 
punishing  them<  There  is  an  exact  parity  of 
character  between  Capaneus  and  Epeus :  but 
not  the  same  success.  The  boaster  in  this  place 
meets  with  the  most  manifest  disadvantage :  a 
great  improvement  of  the  moral. 

Upon  the  whole :  it  may  be  required  I  should 
attempt  something  like  a  comparison  between 
the  descriptions  of  this  game  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Statius.  To  speak  my  own  sentiments,  I 
cannot  but  prefer  the  latter,  not  only  for  its 
greater  variety  of  incidents,  but  for  tue  cha- 
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racter  of  arrogance,  which  is  wrought  up  to 
much  more  perfection  :  it  was  this  they  all  la 
boured  at.  Capaneus  is  so  far  blinded  with  his 
own  admiration,  that  he  still  fancies  himself  the 
conqueror :  though  the  odds  appeared  visibly 
against  him:  so  apt  is  pride  to  magnify.  This 
is  superadded  to  the  characters  in  Homer  and 
Virgil :  and  I  think  it  a  most  natural  improve 
ment. 


The  mountain-cypress  thus,  that  firmly  stood 
From  age  to  age  .  v.  994. 

Originally  j 

llle  autem  Alpini  veluti  regina  cupressus 
Verticis 

I  hare  read  in  one  of  our  modern  critics,  or  in 
some  book  of  travels,  that  no  cypresses  grow 
upon  the  Alps.  The  author  upon  this  takes  oc 
casion  to  fall  foul  upon  an  eminent  Roman  poet, 
and  wonders  at  his  ignorance.  It  is  no  matter 
where  I  met  with  this  remark,  it  not  being  of 
much  consequence :  yet  I  thought  fit  to  leave 
(Ait  Alpinus  j  and  added  a  more  indefinite 
epithet. 

Since  my  writing  this  note,  I  chanc'd  to  read 
Bernartius's  comment  upon  Statius.  He  is 
much  chagrined  at  this  oversight.  As  a  spe 
cimen  of  his  humanity  and  taste  for  criticism, 
I  shall  transcribe  his  own  words  at  length  :  "  At- 
tigit  nt  videtur  Papinius  hie  guttam  £  flumine 
Lelhes.  Nam  in  Alpibus  nusquam  cupressi : 
nisi  forte  speciem  pro  genere  posuit,  quod  non 
inepte  affirmare  possumus. 

34. 

Not  half  so  bloody :  or  with  half  such  rage 
Two  mighty  monarchs  of  the  herd  engage. 

v.  1006. 

Statins  seems  to  have  copied  this  simile  fiom 
the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Achelous  in  the 
ninth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  I  shall 
pleasure  the  reader  with  them  both.  And  first 
Ovidj 

Non  aliter  vidi  fortes  concurrere  tauros, 
Cum  pretium  pugnae,  toto  nitidissima  saltu 
Fxpctitur  conjux :  spectantarmenta,paventque 
Nescia  quern  tanti  mancat  victoria  regni. 

Non  sic  ductores  gemini  gregis,horridatauri 
"Bella  movent :  medio  conjux stat Candida  prato 
Yictorem  expectans  j  rumpunt  obnixa  surentes 
Pcctora 

The  latter  in  my  opinion  is  far  more  natural 

1n°"  the  former.     There  is  a  beautiful  contrast, 

or  variation  of  numbers,  very  tender  and  flowing, 
in 


35. 


-meJio  conjux- 


•&c. 


Which  is  somewhat  faintly  preserved  in  the 
translation. 

Spenser  has  a  simile  something  of  this  nature 
in  the  combat  between  the  Red-cross  knight  and 
Sansfoy,  Lib.  1,  Canto  2. 


Nor  breath'd  iti  spirit  to  congenial  »kies. 

v.  102f. 

Or  to  congenial  stars  more  literally,  accord 
ing  to  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  The  wick 
ed,  says  Lactantius,  were  punished  by  their 
stars  (ab  ipsis  astris,  stellisque  are  his  words)  ; 
the  good  enjoyed  their  light  for  ever.  For  a 
farther  explication  of  this  ancient  doctrine,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Servius  and  Ruieus's  notes 
upon  the  227th  line  of  Virgil's  4th  Georgic,  Sy- 
deris  in  numerum,  &c.  See  also  Plato  ill 
Timaeo. 

56. 

So  Hercules,  who  long  had  toil'd  in  vain, 
Heav'dhuge  Antheus.     v.  1040. 

I  cannot  but  admire  this  noble  simile ;  besides 
the  parity  of  circumstances,  the  savage  charac 
ter  of  Antheus  suits  admirably  well  with  the 
brutal  fury  of  Agyllens  :  nor  is  it  a  small  com 
pliment  to  little  Tydeus,  to  compare  him  with 
Hercules  for  strength.  I  fancy  Spenser  drew 
the  story  of  Maleger  at  large  from  this  picture. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  because  in 
the  combat  of  prince  Arthur,  and  Pyrrbocles, 
he  translates  a-most  literally  from  Statins  those 
verses  that  describe  Agylleus  after  his  fall: 
though  it  must  be  owned,  he  has  interwoven  a 
simile  that  much  improves  them  : 

Nought  booted  it  the  Paynim  then  to  strive, 
But  as  a  bittour  in  an  eagle's  claw, 
That  may  not  hope  by  flight  to  'scape  alive, 
Still  hopes  for  death,  with  dread  and  trembling 
So  he  now  subject  to  the  victor's  law,     [awe  : 
Did  not  once  move,  nor  upwards  cast  his  eye. 

37. 

Here  end  the  funeral  games,  which  are  put 
off  (as  in  Virgil)  by  a  prodigy,  foreboding  that 
none  of  the  seven  captains  should  return,  except 
Adrastus :  as  that  in  Virgil  foretold  the  burn 
ing  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  matrons. 

To  conclude,  whosoever  will  read  the  original 
impartially,  will  find  Statius  to  be  a  much  better 
poet  than  the  world  imagines.  What  the  trans 
lation  is,  I  know  not :  nor  can  the  notes  be  ex 
traordinary,  when  no  body  has  written  any 
thing  tolerable  before  me.  The  reader  may  be 
lieve,  or  disbelieve  them  as  he  pleases ;  I  deliver 
conjectures,  not  doctrines.  If  my  present  ver 
sion  has  the  fortune  to  please,  I  may  perhaps 
proceed  farther:  if  not,  I  cannot  but  think  my 
self  happy  in  reviving  at  least  so  fine  a  piece  of 
poetry.  I  have  but  just  given  the  sketch  of  a 
pictnre,  it  remains  for  others  to  deepen  the 
strokes,  and  finish  <he  whole.  Whoever  can 
take  such  pains,  will  oblige  me,  as  much  as  the 
world. 
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Marleborough-School,  (under  whom  1  had  the 
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honour  of  receiving  my  education)  these  Divine 
Poems  are  humbly  dedicated  by  his 
most  obliged, 

and  obedient  servant, 

W.  HARTK. 


PSALM  THE 


PARAPHRASED. 

AWAKE  my  soul  !  in  hallow'd  raptures  praise 
Th'  Almighty  God,  who  in  th'  empyreal  height 
Majestic  shines,  too  glorious  to  behold. 
Methinks  the  broad  expansion  of  the  sky 
O'erspreads    thy  throne  :    in  air  thy  chambers 

hang 

Eternal,  and  untnov'd.  Clouds  roll'd  on  clouds 
Thy  chariot  form;  in  thund'  rings  wrapt  and  fires 
Thou  walk'st,  incnmbent  on  the  wings  of  wind. 

Active  as  flames,  all  intellect,  God  forms 
Angels  of  essence  pure,  whose  finer  parts 
Invisible,  and  half  dissolv'd  in  light,  [hand 

Should  fleet  through  worlds  of  air.  Th'  Almighty 
Fixt  earth's  eternal  basis,  and  prescrib'd 
Its  utmost  limits  to  the  raging  main. 

Forth  from  their  deeps  a  world  of  waters  rose 
And  delug'd  earth.    He  spoke,  the  waves  obey'd 
In  peace,  subsiding  to  their  ancient  springs. 
Part  murmur  headlong  down  the  mountain's 

sides  : 

Part  through  the  vales  in  slow  maeanders  play, 
As  pleas'd,  yet  loth  to  leave  the  flow'ry  scene. 

Thither  by  instinct  savage  beasts  repair 
To  slake  their  thirst.     Along  the  margin  trees 
Wave  in  the  watry  gleam,  amid  whose  boughs 
The  winged  songsters  chant  their  Maker's  pow'r. 

God  with  prolific  dews,  and  genial  rain 
Impregnates  earth,  then  crowns  the  smiling  fields 
With  lively  green  :  the  vegetative  juice 
/  Flows  briskly  through  the  trees;  the  purple  grape 
Swells  with  nectareous  wines  t'  inspire  the  soul. 
With  verdant  fruits  the  clust'ring  olive  bends 
Whose  spritely  liquor  smooths  the  shining  face. 

On  Lebanon  the  sacred  cedar  waves, 
And  spiry  fir-tree,  where  the  stork  conceals 
Her  clam'rous  young.  The  rocks  bare,unadom'd 
Have  uses  too  :  there  goats  in  quest  of  food 
Hang  pendulous  in  air,  there  rabbits  form 
Their  mazy  cells  —  in  constant  course  the  Moon 
Nocturnal  sheds  her  kindly  influence  down, 
Marks  out  the  circling    year,   and  rules  the 

tides.  . 

In  constant  regularity  the  Sun  y/ 

Purples  the  rosy  east,  or  leaves  the  skies. 
Then  awful  night  o'er  all  the  globe  extends 
Her  sable  shades  :  the  woods  and  deserts  ring 
With  hideous  yell,  what  time  the  lions  roar 
And  tear  their  prey;  but  when  the  glimm'ring 

morn 

Dawns  o'er  the  hills,  their  depredations  cease 
And  sacred  silence  reigns.     The  painful  man 
Commences  with  the  Sun  his  early  toil, 
With  him  retires  to  rest.     O  Pow'r  supreme  ! 
How  wonderful  thy  works  !  the  bounteous  earth 
Pours  from  its  fruitful  surface  plants  and  herbs 
Adapt  for  ev'ry  use:  its  bowels  hold 
Rich  veins  of  silver,  and  the  golden  ore. 
Unnumber'd  wonders  in  the  deeps  appear, 


ncredible  to  thought.     There  iow'rs  of  oak 
loato'er  the  surges  ;  there  enormous  whales 
n  awkward  gambols  play,   th'  inferior  fry 
portive  through  groves  of  shining  coral  glide, 
"hese  with  observance  due,  when  hunger  calls 
Ixpect  their  meat  from  God,    who  sometimes 
.  just  sufficiency,  or  more  profuse  [gives 

>how'rs  down  his  bounty  with  a  copious  hand. 
Vhen  God  withholds  his  all-sustaining  care, 
\>  dust,  their  former  principle,  they  fall, 
lien  thy  prolific  spirit  forms  anew 
5ach  undecaying  species.     Mighty  God!        [is, 
low  great,  how  good  thy  pow'r ;  that  was,  and 
And  e'er  shall  be  immutably  the  same! 

Earth  at  thy  look  with  reverential  fear 
5v'n  to  the  centre  shakes :  the  mountains  blaze 
eneath  thy  touch.    Hail  awful  pow'r  of  Heav'n, 
iternal  three  and  one !  The  slaves  of  vice 
Thy  vengeance,  like  a  sudden  whirlwind's  rage^ 
Sweeps  from  mankind.     My  Muse,  thrice  glo 
rious  task ! 

While  my  blest  eyes  behold  the  cheerful  Sun, 
While  life  shall  animate  this  mortal  frame, 
In  Heav'nly  flights  shall  spread  a  bolder  wing. 
And  sing  to  Him,  who  gave  her  first  to  sing! 


PSALM  THE  cnmt 

PARAPHRASED. 

MORTALS,  rejoice !  with  raptures  introduce 
Your  grateful  songs,  and  tell  what  mercies  God 
Deigns  to  bestow  on  man  :  but  chiefly  you 
The  progeny  of  David,  whom  the  Lord 
Selected  from  each  region  of  the  globe 
Beneath  the  arctic  or  antarctic  pole: 
Or  where  the  purple  Sun  with  orient  beams 
Strikes  parallel  on  Earth,  or  prone  descends 
T'  illumine  worlds  beyond  th'  Hesperian  main. 
With  weary  feet,   and  mournful  eyes  they 

pass'd 

Erroneous  through  the  dreary  waste  of  plains, 
Immeas'rable  :  the  broad  expanse  of  Heav'n 
Their  canopy,  the  ground,  of  damp  malign, 
Their  bed  nocturnal.     Thus  in  wild  despair 
Anxious  they  sought  some  hospitable  town. 
In  shame  and  bitterness  of  soul  once  more 
They  recognized  the  Lord,  and  trembling  cry'd 
"  Have  mercy  on  us!"  he,  the  source  of  mercy, 
Kindly  revisited  his  fav'rite  race, 
Consol'd  their  woes,  and  led  the  weary  train 
Through  barren  wilds  to  the  long-promis'd  land, 
Then  plac'd  'em  there  in  peaceful  habitations. 

CHORUS. 

"  O  that  the  sons  of  men  in  grateful  songs, 
Wou'd  praise  th'  unbounded  goodness  of  the 

Lord, 
Declare  his  miracles,  and  laud  his  pow'r!" 

He  cheers  the  sad,  and  bids  the  famish'd  soul 
Luxuriant  feast  till  nature  craves  no  more. 
He  often  saves  th'  imprison'd  wretch  that  lies 
Tortur'd  in  iron  chains,  no  more  to  see 
The  cheerful  light,  or  breathe  the  purer  air. 
(The  due  reward  imperious  mortals  find,      [pise 
When  swell'd  with  earthly  grandeur,  they  des« 
The  Pow'r  supreme]  thus  Jesse's  sacred  seed, 
Elated  with  the  num'rous  gifts  of  Heav'n, 
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Slighted  the  giver:  then  the  wrathful  Lord 
With-held  his  hand.     They,  impotent  to  save 
Their  forfeit  lives,  in  piercing  accents  cry'd, 
"  Help  Lord,  we  die !"  he  soon  with  aspect  mild 
Commiserates  their  anguish,  andreliev'd 
Those  limbs,  which  sedentary  numbness  e'rst 
Had  crampt,  when  they  in  doleful   shades  of 

death 

Sate  inconsolable — "  O  then  that  men  [Lord, 
TVou'd  praise  th'  unbounded  goodness  of  the 
Declare  his  miracles,  and  laud  his  pow'r !" 

Man,  thoughtless  of  his  end,  in  anguish  reaps 
The  fruits  of  folly,  and  voluptuous  life. 
Sated  with  luxury  his  stomach  loaths 
Most  palatable  meats :  with  heavy  pain 
His  eyes  roll  slowly  j  if  he  drops  to  rest, 
t  He  starts  delirious,  and  still  seems  to  see 
*  Horrible  fiends,  that  tear  him  from  mankind. 
His  flushing  checks  now  glow  like  flames  of  fire  : 
Kow  chilPd,  he  trembles  with  extremes  of  cold 
That  shoot,  like  darts  of  ice,  through  every  vein. 
Ev'n  then,,  when  art   was   conquer'd,   pray'rs 

and  vows 

Lenient  of  anger  soon  appeas'd  the  Lord, 
Whose  saving  providence  restor'd  his  health, 
Am!  snatch'd  th'  expiring  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

But  mostly  they  who  voyage  o'er  the  deeps 
Observe  the  works  of  God.     Sudden,  from  high 
Down  pours  a  rushing  storm,  more   dreadful 

made 

By  darkness:  save  what  light  the  flashing  waves 
Disclose.     The  vessel  rides  sublime  in  air 
High  on  the  surging  billows,  or  again 
Precipitous  through  yawning  chasms  descends. 
Heart-thrilling  plaints,  and  hands  up-rear'd  to 

Heav'n, 

Speak  well  their  anguish,  and  desire  to  lire. 
Shock'd  by  each  bursting  wave  that  whirls  'em 

round, 

They  stagger  in  amaze,  like  reeling  men 
Intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Yet  when  they  cry  to  God,  his  saving  pow'r 
Hushes  the  winds,  and  bids  the  main  subside. 
Instead  of  storms  the  whisp'ring  zephyrs  fan 
The  silent  deep,  and  wave  their  pendent  sails. 
Then  ev'ry  heart  exults :  joyous  repose 
Dismisses  each  terrific  thought,  when  once 
(At  Heav'n's  command)  the  weary  vessel  makes 
Her  long-expected  haven. — "  O  that  men 
Would  praise   th'   unbounded  goodness  of  the 

Lord, 
Declare  his  miracles,  and  laud  his  pow'r  ! " 

To  him  once  more  address  your  songs  of  praise 
In  ev'ry  temple  sacred  to  his  name, 
Or  where  the  rev'rend  senators  conven'd 
In  council  sit.     He  turns  the  limpid  streams, 
And  flow'ry  meadows  to  a  dreary  waste. 
"Where  corn  has  grown,  and  fragrant  roses  fill'd 
The  skies  with  odoriferous  sweets,  he  bids 
The  baleful  aconite  up-lift  its  head 
(The  curse  of  impious  nations) :  and  again 
In  lonely  deserts  at  his  high  behests 
Soft- purling  rills  in  sportive  mazes  glide 
Maeander'd  through  the  valleys :  there'he  bids 
The  hungry  souls  increase  and  multiply,      [down 
His  bounteous  hand  the  while  pours  goodness 
Ineffable,  and  guards  their  num'rous  herds. 
Though  thousands  fall,  his  mercy  still  renews 
The  never-ending  race.— When  tyrants,  proud 


Of  arrogated  greatness,  without  law- 
Unpeople  realms,  and  breathe  but  to  destroy; 
Then  God  his  high  prerogative  asserts, 
Resumes  his  pow'r,  and  blasts  their  guilty  heads  t 
Then  raises  from  the  dust  the  humble  soul 
Who  meekly  bore  indignities  and  woe. 


TO  MF  SOUL. 

FKOM    CHAUCER. 

FAR  from  mankind,  my  weary  soul,  retire, 
Still  follow  truth,  contentment  still  desire. 
Who  climbs  on  high,  at  best  his  weakness  showfr^ 
Who  rolls  in  riches,  all  to  fortune  owes. 
Read  well  thy  self,  and  mark  thy  early  ways, 
Vain  is  the  Muse,  and  envy  waits  on  praise. 

Wav'ring  as  winds  the  breath  of  fortune  blows, 
Xo  pow'r  can  turn  it,  and  no  pray'rs  compose. 
Deep  in  some  hermit's  solitary  cell 
Repose  and  ease  and  contemplation  dwell. 
Let  conscience  guide  thee  in  the  days  of  need ; 
Judge  well  thy  own,  and  then  thy  neighbour'* 
deed. 

What  Heav'n  bestows  with  thankful  eyes  receive  ; 
First  ask  thy  heart,   and  then  through  faith  be- 
Slowly  we  wander  o'er  a  toilsome  way,      [lieve. 
Shadows  of  life,  and  pilgrims  of  a  day. 
"  Who  wrestles  in  this  world,  receives  a  fall; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  lhank  thy  God  for  all  1" 
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T'  EXALT  the  soul,  or  make  the  heart  sincere, 
To  arm  our  lives  with  honesty  severe, 
To  shake  the  wretch  beyond  the  reach  of  law, 
Deter  the  young,  and  touch  the  bold  with  awe. 
To  raise  the  fallen,  to  hear  the  sufferer's  cries, 
And  sanctify  the  virtues  of  the  wise, 
Old  Satire  rose  from  probity  of  mind, 
The  noblest  ethics,  to  reform  mankind. 

As  Cynthia's  orb  excels  the  gems  of  night, 
So  epic  satire  shines,  distinctly  bright. 
Here  genius  lives,  and  strength  in  ev'ry  part, 
And  lights  and  shades,  and  fancy  fix'd  by  art.1 
A  second  beauty  in  its  nature  lies, 
It  gives  not  things,  but  beings  to  our  eyes, 
Life,  substance,  spirit  animate  the  whole  : 
Fiction  arid  fable  are  the  sense  and  soul. 
The  common  dulness  of  mankind  array'd 
In  pomp,  here  lives  and  breathes,  a  wond'rous 

maid: 

The  poet  decks  her  with  each  unknown  grace, 
Clears  her  dull  brain,  and  brightens  her  dark 

face. 

See !  father  Chaos  o'er  his  first-born  nods, 
And  mother  Night,  in  majesty  of  gods. 
See  Querno's  throne,  by  hands  pontific  rise, 
And  a  fools'  pandaemonium  strike  our  eyes. 
Ev'n  what  on  Curl  the  public  bounteous  pours 
Is  sublimated  here  to  golden  show'rs. 
A  Dunciad  or  a  Lutrin  is  compleat, 
And  one  in  action ;  ludicrously  great. 
?  Each  wheel  rolls  round  in  due  degrees  of  force ; 

Ev'n  episodes  are  needful,  and  of  course: 
.-  Of  course  when  things  are  virtually  begun 
'"  E'er  the  first  ends,  the  father  and  the  son ! 
Or  else  so  needful,  and  exactly  grac'd, 
That  nothing  is  ill-suited,  or  ill-plac'd. 

True  epic's  a  vast  world,  and  this  a  small, 
One  has  its  proper  beauties,  and  one  all. 
•^Like  Cynthia,  one  in  thirty  days  appears; 
'Like  Saturn,  one  rolls  round  in  thirty  years. 
There  opens  a  wide  tract,  a  length  of  floods, 
A  height  of  mountains,  and  a  waste  of  woods: 
Here  but  one  spot.'  nor  leaf  nor  green  depart 
From  rules ;  e'en  Nature  seems  the  child  of  Art. 
As  unities  in  epic  works  appear, 
So  must  they  shine  in  full  distinction  here, 
Ev'n  the  warm  Iliad  moves  with  slower  pow'rs ; 
That  forty  days  demands,  this  forty  hours. 

Each  other  satire  humbler  arts  has  known, 
Content  with  meaner  beauties,  though  its  own : 
Enough  for  that,  if  rugged  in  its  course 
The  rerse  but  rolls  with  vehemence  and  force  j 
Or  nicely  pointed  in  th'  Horatian  way, 
Wounds  keen,  like  Sirens  mischievously  gay. 
Here  all  has  wit,  yet  must  that  wit  be  strong 
Beyond  the  turns  of  epigram  or  song. 
The  thought  must  rise,  exactly  from  the  vice, 
Sudden,  yet  finish'd  ;  clean,  and  yet  concise. 
One  harmony  must  first  with  last  unite  : 
As  all  true  paintings  have  their  place  and  light. 
Transition  >  must  be  quick,  and  yet  design'd, 
Not  made  to  fill,  but  just  retain  tbe  mind ; 


And  similies,  like  meteors  of  the  night, 
Just  give  one  flash  of  momentary  light. 

As  thinking  makes  the  soul,  low  things  exprest 
In  high-rais'd  terms,  define  a  Dunciad  best 
Books  and  the  man,  demand  as  much,  or  move, 
Than  he  who  wandetjd  on  the  Latian  shore  : 
For  here  (eternal  grief  to  Duns's  soul, 
And  B  -  's  thin  ghost)  the  part  contains  the 


Since  in  mock-epic  none  succeeds,  but  he 
Who  tastes  the  whole  of  epic  poesy. 

The  moral  must  be  clear  and  xinderstooJ  : 
But  finer  still,  if  negatively  good  : 
Blaspheming  Capaneus  obliquely  shows 
T'  adore  those  gods  Eneas  fears  and  knows. 
A  fool's  the  hero  :  h-.i.  the  poets  end 
Is  to  be  candid,  modest,  and  a  friend. 

Let  classic  learning  sanctify  each  part, 
Not  only  show  your  reading,  but  your  art. 

The  charms  of  parody,  like  those  of  wit, 
If  well  contrasted,  never  fail  to  hit  j 
One  half  in  light,  and  one  in  darkness  drest, 
(For  contraries  oppos'd  still  shine  the  best.) 
When  a  cold  pause  half  breaks  the  writer's  heart, 
By  this,  it  warms,  and  brightens  into  art. 
When  rhet'ric  glitters  with  too  pompous  pride, 
By  this,  like  Circe,  'tis  undeify'd. 
So  Berecynthia,  while  her  offspring  vie 
In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky,         [flow'rs, 
(Deck'd  in  rich  robes  of  trees,  and  plants,  and 
And  crown'd  illustrious  with  a  hundred  tow'rs) 
O'er  all  Parnassus  casts  her  eyes  at  once, 
And  sees  an  hundred  sons  —  and  each  a  dunce. 
The  language  next  :  from  hence  new  pleasure 

springs  : 

For  styles  are  dignified  as  well  as  things. 
Tho'  sense  subsists,  distinct  from  phrase  or  sound, 
Yet  gravity  conveys  a  surer  wound. 
The  chymic  secret  which  your  pains  would  find, 
Breaks  out,  unsought  for,  in  Cervantes'  mind: 
And  Quixote's  wildness,  like  that  king's  of  old, 
Turns  all  he  touches  into  pomp  and  gold. 
Yet  in  this  pomp  discretion  must  be  had  : 
Though  grave,  not  stiff;  though  whimsical,  not 

mad: 

In  works  like  these  if  fustain  might  appear, 
Mock-epics,  Blackmore,    would  not  cost  thee 

dear. 

We  grant,  that  Butler  ravishes  the  heart, 
As  Shakespeare  soar'd  beyond  the  reach  of  art: 
(For  Nature  form'd  those  poets  without  rules 
To  fill  the  world  with  imitating  fools.) 
What  burlesque  could,  was  by  that  genius  done; 
Yet  faults  it  has,  impossible  to  shun; 
Th'  unchanging  strain  for  want  of  grandeur  cloys, 
And  gives  too  oft  the  horse-laugh  mirth  of  boys  : 
Theshort-legg'dverse,anddouble-ginglingsound, 
So  quick  surprise  us,  that  our  heads  run  round  i 
Yet  in  this  work  peculiar  life  presides, 
And  wit,  for  all  the  world  to  glean  besides. 
Here  pause,  my  Muse,  too  daring  and  too 

young, 

Nor  rashly  aim  at  precepts  yet  unsung/ 
Can  man  the  master  of  the  Dunciad  teach  ? 
And  these  new  bays  what  other  hopes  to  reach? 
Twere  better  judg'd,  to  study  and  explain 
Each  ancient  grace  he  copies  not  in  vain  : 
To  trace  thee,  Satire,  to  thy  utmost  spring, 
Thy  form,  thy  changes,  and  thy  authors  sing* 
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All  nations  with  this  liberty  dipense, 
And  bid  us  shock  the  man  that  shocks  good  sense. 
Great  Homer  first  the  mimic  sketch  design 'd  : 
What  grasp 'd  not  Homer's  comprehensive  mind? 
By  him  who  virtue  prais'd,  was  folly  curst, 
And  who  Achilles  sung,  drew  Dunce  the  first1 

Next  him  Simonides,  with  lighter  air 
In  beasts,  and  apes,  and  vermin,  paints  the  fair : 
The  good  Scriblerus  in  like  forms  displays 
The  reptile  rhymsters  of  these  later  days. 

More  fierce,  Archilochus,  thy  vengeful  flame  : 
Fools  read,  and  died :  for  blockheads  then  had 

shame. 

The  comic  satirist  *  attack'd  his  age, 
And  found  low  arts,  and  pride,  among  the  sage : 
See  learned  Athens  stand  attentive  by, 
And  stoics  learn  their  foibles  from  the  eye. 
Lati urn's  fifth   Homer 3    held  the  Greeks  in 

view: 

Solid,  though  rough,  yet  incorrect  as  new. 
Lucilius,  warm'd  with  more  than  mortal  flame, 
Rose  next,  and  held  a  torch  to  er'ry  shame. 
See  stern  Menippus,  cynical,  unclean; 
And  Grecian  centos,  mannerly  obscene. 
Add  the  last  efforts  of  Pacuvius'  rage, 
And  the  chaste  decency  of  Varro's  page. 

See  Horace  next,  in  each  reflection  nice, 
Learn'd,  but  not  vain :  the  foe  of  fools,  not  vice. 
Each  page  instructs,  each  sentiment  prevails, 
All  shines  alike,  he  rallies,  but  ne'er  rails: 
With  courtly  ease  conceals  a  master's  art, 
And  least  expected. steals  upon  the  heart. 
Yet  Cassius 4  felt  the  fury  of  his  rage, 
(Cassius,  the  Welsted  of  a  former  age)  j 
And  sad  Alpinus  ignorantly  read, 
Who  murder'd  Memnon,  tho'  for  ages  dead. 
Then  Persiuscame:  whose  line  tho'  roughly 

wrought, 

His  sense  o'erpaid  the  stricture  of  his  thought. 
Here  in  clear  light  the  stoic-doctrine  shines, 
Truth  all  subdues,  or  patience  all  resigns. 
A  mind  supreme:  impartial,  yet  severe: 
Pure  ifTeach  act,  in  each  recess  sincere  ! 
Yet  rich  ill  poets  urg'd  the  stoic's  frown, 
And  bade  him  strike  at  dulness  and  a  crown  *. 

The  vice  and  luxury  Petronius  drew 
Jn  Nero  meet :  th'  imperial  point  of  view  : 
The  Roman  Wilmot,  that  could  vice  chastise, 
Pleas'd  the  mad  king  he  serv'd  to  satirise. 

The  next  in  satire  *  felt  a  nobler  rage, 
What  honest  heart  could  bear  Domitiau's  age? 
See  his  strong  sense,  and  numbers  masculine  ! 
His  soul  is  kindled,   and  he  kindles  mine: 
Scornful  of  vice,  and  fearless  of  offence, 
He  flows  a  torrent  of  impetuous  sense. 
•    So  savage  tyrants  who  blasphem  'd  their  god, 
Turn  suppliants  now,  and  gaze  at  Julian's  rod'. 

Lucian,  severe,  but  in  a  gay  disguise, 
Attacks  old  faith,  or  sports  in  learned  lyes  8; 
Sets  heroes  and  philosophers  at  odds ; 
And  scourges  mortals,  and  dethrones  the  gods. 

Then  all  was  right — But  Satire  rose  once  more 
Where  Medici  and  Leo  arts  restore. 

1  Margites.  •  Aristophanes. 

*  Ennius.  4  Ep'*l-  6- 

s  See  his  first  satire  of  Nero's  verses,  &c. 

*  Juvenal. 

t  The  Caesars  of  the  emperor  Julian. 

*  Lucian's  True  History. 


Tassone  shone  fantastic,  but  sublime : 
And  he,  who  form'd'the  Macaronic-rhyme. 

Then  westward  too  by  slow  degrees  confest, 
Where  boundless   Rabelais  made  the  world  his 

jest: 

Marot  had  nature,  Regnier  force  and  flame, 
But  swallow'd  all  in  Boileau's  matchless  fame ! 
Extensive  soul !  who  rang'd  all  learning  o'er, 
Present  and  past — and  yet  found  room  for  more. 
Full  of  new  sense,  exact  in  ev'ry  page, 
Unbounded,  and  yet  sober  in  thy  rage. 
Strange  fate  !  Thy  solid  sterling  of  two  lines, 
Drawn  to  our  tinsel,  thro'  whole  pages  shines  '. 

In  Albion  then,  with  equal  lustre  bright, 
Great  Dryden  rose,  and  steer'd  by  Nature's  light. 
Two  glimm'ring  orbs  he  just  observ'd  from  far, 
The  ocean  wide,  and  dubious  either  star. 
Donne  teem 'd  with  wit,  but  all  was  maim'cl  and 

bruis'd, 

The  periods  endless,  and  the  sense  confus'd : 
Oldham  rush'd  on,  impetuous  and  sublime, 
But  lame  in  language,  harmony  and  rhyme : 
These  (with  new  graces)  vig'rous  Nature  join'd 
In  one,  and  center'd  them  in  Dryden's  mind. 
How  full  thy  verse  !  Thy  meaning  how  severe ! 
How  dark  thy  theme  !  Yet  made  exactly  clear. 
Not  mortal  is  thy  accent,  nor  thy  rage, 
Yet  mercy  softens,  or  contracts  each  page. 
Dread  bard  !  instruct  us  to  revere  thy  rules, 
And  hate  like  thee,  all  rebels,  and  all  fools. 

His  spirit  ceas'd  not  (in  strict  truth)  to  be : 
For  dying  Dryden  breath'd,  O  Garth,  on  thee, 
Bade  thee  to  keep  alive  his  genuine  rage, 
Half  sunk  in  want,  oppression  and  old  age : 
Then,  when  thy  pious  hands  '•  repos'd  his  head, 
When  vain  young  lords  and  ev'n  the  flanien  fled. 
For  well  thou  knewst  his  merit  and  his  art, 
His  upright  mind,  clear  head,  and  friendly  heart. 
Ev'n  Pope  himself  (who  sees  no  virtue  bleed 
But  bears  th'  affliction)  envies  thee  the  deed, 

O  Pope  !  instructor  of  my  studious  days, 
Who  fix'd  my  steps  in  virtue's  early  ways ; 
On  whom  our  labours,  and  our  hopes  depend*, 
Thou   more  than  patron,    and  ev'n  more  than 
Above  all  flattery,  all  thirst  of  gain,        [friend  I 
And  mortal  but  in  sickness,  and  in  pain ! 
Thou  taught'st  old  Satire  nobler  fruits  to  bear, 
And  check'd  her  licence  with  a  moral  care, 
Thou  gav'stthe  thought  new  beauties  not  its  own, 
And  touch'd  the  verse  with  graces  yet  unknown  ; 
Each  lawless  branch  thy  level  eye  survey 'd, 
And  still  corrected  Nature  as  she  stray'd : 
Warm'd  Boileau's  sense  with  Britain's  genuine. 

fire, 
And  added  softness  to  Tassone's  lyre. 

Yet  mark  the  hideous  nonsense  of  the  age, 
And  thou  thyself  the  subject  of  its  rage. 
So  in  old  times,  round  godlike  Sceeva  ran 
Rome's  dastard  sons,  a  million,  and  a  man. 

Th'  exalted  merits  of  the  wise  and  good 
Are  seen,  far  off,  and  rarely  understood. 
The  world's  a  father  to  a  dunce  unknown, 
And  much  he  thrives,  for,  Dulness !  he's  thy  own. 
No  hackney  brethren  e'er  condemn'd  him  twice : 
Fie  fears  no  enemies,  but  dust  and  mice. 

»  Roscommon,  reversed. 

'»Dr.  Garth  took  care  of  Mr.  Dryden's  fune 
ral,  which  some  noblemen,  who  undertook  it,  bad 
neglected. 
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Tf  Pope  but  writes,  the  devil,  Legion  raves, 
And  meagre  critics  mutter  in  their  caves : 
(Such  critics  of  necessity  consume 
All  wit,  as  hangmen  ravish'd  maids  at  Rome.) 
Names  he  a  scribbler  ?  all  the  world's  in  arms ; 
Augusta,  Granta,  Rhedecyna  swarms : 
The  guilty  reader  fancies  what  he  fears, 
And  every  Midas  trembles  for  his  ears. 

See  all  such  malice,  obloquy  and  spite, 
Expire  e'er  morn,  the  mushroom  of  a  night. 
Transient  as  vapours  glimm'ring  thro'  the  glades, 
Half-form'd  and  idle,  as  the  dreams  of  maids. 
Vain  as  the  sick  man's  vow,  or  young  man's  sigh, 
Third-nights  of  bnrds,  or  Henley's  "  sophistry. 

These  ever  hate  the  poet's  sacred  line : 
These  hate  whate'eris  glorious  or  divine. 
From  one  eternal  fountain  beauty  springs, 
The  energy  of  wit  and  truth  of  things. 
That  source  is  God  :  from  him  they  downwards 

tend, 

Flow  round — yet  in  their  native  centre  end . 
Hence  rules,  and  truth,  and  order,  dunces  strike; 
Of  arts,  and  virtues,  enemies  alike. 

Some  urge,  that  poets  of  supreme  renown 
Judge  ill  to  scourge  the  refuse  of  the  town ; 
Howe'er  their  casuists  hope  to  turn  the  scale, 
These  men  must  smart,  or  scandal  will  prevail. 
By  these  the  weaker  sex  still  suffer  most ; 
And  such  are  prais'd  who  rose  at  honour's  cost : 
The  learn'd  they  wound,  the  virtuous,  and  the 

fair; 

No  fault  they  cancel,  no  reproach  they  spare  : 
The  random  shaft,  impetuous  in  the  dark, 
Sings  on  unseen,  and  quivers  in  the  mark. 
'Tis  justice,  and  not  anger,  makes  us  write, 
Such  sons  of  darkness  must  be  draggM  to  light : 
Ixwig-sufPring  nature  must  not  always  hold: 
In  virtue's  cause  'tis  gen'rous  to  be  bold. 
To  scourge  the  bad,  th'  unwary  to  reclaim, 
And  make  light  flash  upon  the  face  of  shame. 

Others  have  urg'd  (but  weigh  it,  and  you'll 

find 

'Tis  light  as  feathers  blown  before  the  wind) 
That  poverty,  the  curse  of  Providence, 
Atones  for  a  dull  writer's  want  of  sense : 
Alas !  his  dulness  'twas  which  made  him  poor  : 
Jtfot  vice  versa:  we  infer  no  more. 
Of  vice  and  folly  poverty's  the  curse, 
Heav'n  may  be  rigid,  but  the  man  was  worse, 
By  good  made  bad,  by  favours  more  disgrac'd, 
So  dire  th'  effects  of  ignorance  misplac'd  ! 
Of  idle  youth,  unwatch'd  by  parents'  eyes ! 
Of  zeal  for  pence,  and  dedication  lies ! 
Of  conscience  modell'd  by  a  great  man's  looks, 
And  arguiugs  in  religion — from  no  books  ! 

No  light  the  darkness  of  that  mind  invades, 
Where  Chaos  rules,  enshrin'd  in  genuine  shades : 
Where  in  the  dungeon  of  the  soul  enclos'd, 
True  Dulness  nods,  reclining  and  repos'd. 
Sense,  grace,  or  harmony,  ne'er  enter  there, 
Nor  human  faith,  nor  piety  sincere : 
A  midnight  of  the  spirits,  soul  and  head, 
(Suspended  all)  as  thought  itself  lay  dead. 
Yet  oft  a  mimic  gleam  of  transient  light 
Breaks  thro*  this  gloom,  and  then  they  think 
they  write  j 

"  In  the  original  H— — :    probably  orator 
C. 


From   streets  to  streets  th'  unnumber'd   pam 
phlets  fly ; 
Then  tremble  Warner,  Brown  and  Rillinsly  ". 

O  thou  most  gentle  deity  appear, 
Thou  who  still  hear'st,  and  yet  art  prone  to  hear: 
Whose  eye  ne'er  closes,  and  whose  brains  ue'er 

rest, 

(Thy  own  dear  Dulness  bawling  at  thy  breas>t) 
Attend,  O  Patience,  on  thy  arm  reclin'd, 
And  see  wit's  endless  enemies  behind  ! 

And  yc,  our  Muses,  with  a  hundred  tongues; 
And  thou,  O  Henley  !  blest  with  brazen  lungs: 
Fanatic  Withers!  fam'd  for  rhymes  gnd  sighs, 
And  Jacob  Behmen !  most  obscurely  wise : 
From  darkness  palpable,  on  dusky  wings 
Ascend !    and  shroud  him  who   your  offspring 
sings. 

The  first  with  Egypt's  darkness  in  his  head, 
Thinks  wit  the  devil,  and  curses  books  unread. 
For  twice  ten  winters  he  has  blunder'd  on, 
Thro'  heavy  comments,  yet  ne'er  lost  nor  wont 
Much  may  be  done  in  twenty  winters  more, 
And  let  him  then  learn  English  at  threescore. 
No  sacred  Maro  glitters  on  his  shelf, 
He  wants  the  mighty  Stagyrite  himself. 
See  vast  Goimbrias' 13  comments  pil'd  on  high  j 
In  heaps  Soncinas'*,  Sot  us,  Sanchez  lie  j 
For  idle  hours,  Sa's15  idle  casuistry. 

Yet  worse  is  he,  who  in  one  language  read, 
Has  one  eternal  jingling  in  his  head, 
At  night,  or  morn,  in  bed,  and  on  the  stairs— 
Talks  flights  to  grooms,  and  makes  lewd  songs 

at  pray'rs; 

His  pride,  a  pun,  a  guinea  his  reward, 
His  critic  Gildon,  Jemmy  Moore  his  bard. 

What  artful  hand  the  wretch's  form  can  hit, 
Begot  by  Satan  on  a  Manley's  wit: 
In  parties  furious  at  the  great  man's  nod, 
And  hating  none  for  nothing,  but  his  God : 
Foe  to  the  leam'd,  the  virtuous,  and  the  sage, 
A  pimp  in  youth,  an  atheist  in  old  age ; 
Now  plung'd  in  bawdry  and  substantial  lies^ 
Now  dabbling  in  ungodly  theories : 
But  so,  as  swallows  skim  the  pleasing  flood, 
Grows  giddy,  but  ne'er  drinks  to  do  him  good  t 
Alike  resolv'd  to  flatter,  or  to  cheat, 
Nay  worship  onions,  if  they  cry,  "come  eat:" 
A  foe  to  faith,  in  revelation  blind, 
And  impious  much,  as  dunces  are  by  kind. 

Next  see  the  master-piece  of  flatt'ry  rise, 
Th'  anointed  son  of  dulness  and  of  lies  j 
Whose  softest  whisper  fills  a  patron's  ear, 
Who  smiles  unpleas'd,    and    mourns  without  a 
Persuasive,  tho' a  woful  blockhead  he :       [tear; 
Truth  dies  before  his  shadow's  sophistry ; 
For  well  he  knows  the  vices  of  the  town, 
The  schemes  of  state,  and  int'rest  of  the  gown : 
Immoral  afternoons,  indecent  nights, 
Inflaming  wines,  and  second  appetites. 

But  most  the  theatres  with  dulness  groan  j 
Embrioshalf  form'd,  a  progeny  unknown: 

'•  Three  booksellers. 

'3  The  society  of  Coimbria  in  Spain,  which 
published  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

H  Soncinas,  a  schoolman. 

'*  Einan.  de  Sa.  hee  Paschal's  Mystery  of 
Jesuitism. 
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Fine  things  for  nothing,  transports  out  of  season, 
Effects  uncaus'd,  and  murders  without  reason. 
Here  worlds  run  round,  and  years  are  taught  to 
Each  scene  an  elegy,  each  act  a  play.         [stay, 
.Can  the  same  pow'r  such  various  passions  move  ? 
Rejoice  or  weep,  'tis  ev'ry  thing  for  love. 
The  self-same  cause  produces  Heav'n  and  Hell : 
Things  contrary,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
One  up,  one  down,  one  empty  and  one  full : 
Half  high,  half  low,  half  witty,  and  half  dull. 
So  on  the  borders  of  an  ancient  wood, 
Or  where  some  poplar  trembles  o'er  the  flood, 
Arachne  travels  on  her  filmy  thread, 
Now  high,  now  low,  or  on  her  feet  or  head. 

Yet  these  love  verse,    as  croaking  comforts 

frogs, 

And  mire  and  ordure  are  the  heav'n  of  hogs. 
As  well  might  nothing  bind  immensity, 
Or  passive  matter  immaterials  see, 
As  these  should  write  by  reason,  rhyme  and  rule, 
Or  he  turn  wit,  whom  Nature  doom'd  a  fool. 
If  Dryden  err'd,  'twas  human  frailty  once, 
But  blundering  is  the  essence  of  a  dunce. 

Some  write  for  glory,  but  the  phantom  fades: 
Some  write  as  party,  or  as  spleen  invades  : 
A  third  because  his  father  was  well  read, 
And,  murd'rer  like,  calls  blushes  from  the  dead. 
Yet  all  for  morals  and  for  arts  contend — 
They  want  them  both,  who  never  prais'd  a  friend. 
More  ill,  than  dull:  for  pure  stupidity 
Was  ne'er  a  crime  in  honest  Banks,  or  me. 

See  next  a  crowd  in  damasks,  silks,  and  crapes, 
Equivocal  in  dress,  half-belles,  half-trapes: 
A  length  of  night-gown  rich  Phantasia  trails, 
Olinda  wears  one  shift,  and  pares  no  nails: 
Some  in  CurlPs  cabinet  each  act  display, 
When  Nature  in  a  transport  dies  away : 
Some  more  refm'd  transcribe  their  Opera-loves 
On  iv'ry  tablets,  or  in  clean  white  gloves : 
Some  of  Platonic,  some  of  carnal  taste, 
Hoop'd  or  ur.hoop'd,  ungarter'd  or  unlac'd. 
Thus  thick  in  air  the  wing'd  creation  play, 
When  vernal  Phoebus  rolls  the  light  away, 
A  motley  race,  half  insects,  and  half  fowls, 
Loose-tail'd  and  dirty,  may-flies,  bats  and  owls. 

Gods !  that  this  native  nonsense  was  our  worst ! 
With  crimes  more  deep,     O  Albion,  art  thou 

curst. 

No  judgment  open  prophanation  fear?, 
For  who  dreads  God,  that  can  preserve  his  fears  ? 
O  save  me,  Providence,  from  vice  refin'd, 
That  worst  of  ills,  a  speculative  mind ! 
Not  that  I  blame  divjne  philosophy 
(Yet  much  we  risk,  for  pride  and  learning  lye) :/ 
Heav'n' s  paths  are  found  by  nature  more  than 

art, 

The   schoolman's  head  misleads  the  layman's 
heart. 

What  unrepentcd  deeds  has  Albion  done  ? 
Yet  spare  us,  Heav'n !    return,  and  spare  thy 
Religion  vanishes  to  types  and  shade,          [own. 
By  wits,  by  fools,  by  her  own  sons  betray'd. 
Sure  'twas  enough,  to  give  the  dev'l  his  due, 
Must  such  men  mingle  with  the  priesthood  too? 
So  stood  Onias  at  th'  Almighty's  throne, 
Profanely  cinctur'd  in  a  harlot's  zone. 

Some  Rome,and  some  the  Reformation  blame; 
'Tis  hard  to  say  from  whence  such  licence  came : 
From  fierce  enthusiasts,  or  Socinians  sad  ? 
Collins  the  soft,  or  Bourignon  the  mad  f 


From  wayward  nature,  or  lewd  poets'  rhymes? 
From  praying,  canting,  or  king-killing  times? 
From  all  the  dregs  which  Gallia  could  pour  forth, 
'These  sons  of  schism)  landed  in  the  north? — 
From  whence  it  came,  they  and  the  d — 1  best 

know, 

Yet  thus  much,  Pope,  each  atheist  is  thy  foe. 
O  Decency,  forgive  these  friendly  rhymes, 
For  raking  in  the  dung-hill  of  their  crimes. 
To  name  each  monster  would  make  printing 

dear, 

Or  tire  Ned  Ward,  who  writes  six  books  a  year. 
Such  vicious  nonsense,  impudence,  and  spite, 
Would  make  a  hermit,  or  a  father  write. 
Though  Julian  rul'd  the  world,  and  held  no  more 
Than  deist  Gildon  taught,  or  Tolattd  swore, 
Good  Gregory  16  prov'd  him  execrably  bad, 
And  scourg'd  his  soul,  with  drunken  reason  mad. 
Much  longer  Pope  restrain'd  his  awful  hand, 
Wept  o'er  poor  Nineveh,  and  her  dull  band, 
Till  fools  like  weeds  rose  up,  and  chok'd  the 

land. 

Long,  long  he  slumber'd  e'er  th'  avenging  hour : 
For  dubious  mercy  half  o'er-rul'd  his  pow'r : 
Till  the  wing'd  bolt,  red-hissing  from  above, 
Pierc'd   millions  thro' — for  such  the  wrath   of 

Jove, 

Hell,  Chaos,  Darkness,  tremble  at  the  sound, 
And  prostrate  fools  bestrow  the  vast  profound; 
No  Charon  wafts  them  from  the  farther  shore, 
Silent  they  sleep,  alas  !  to  rise  no  more. 

O  Pope,  and  sacred  Criticism,  forgive  [live! 
A  youth,  who  dares  approach  your  shrine,  and 
Far  as  he  wander'd  in  an  unknown  night, 
No^guide  to  lead  him,  but  his  own  dim  light. 
For  him  more  fit  in  vulgar  paths  to  tread, 
To  show  th1  unlearned  what  they  never  read, 
Youth  to  improve,  or  rising  genius  tend, 
To  science  much,  to  virtue  more,  a  friend. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  REASON. 

Cffilestis  rationis  opus  deducere  mundo  aggreuiar. 
MANIL.  Lib.  1. 

FROM  Time's  vast  length,  eternal  and  unknowm 
Essence  of  God,  coeval  Reason  shone : 
Mark'd  each  recess  of  providence  and  fate, 
Weighing  the  present,  past,  and  future  state : 
"Ere  Earth  to  start  from  nothing  was  decreed, 
'Ere  man  had  fall'n,  or  God  vouchsaf'd  to  bleed; 

Part  of  herself  in  Eden's  pair  she  saw, 
Where  virtue  was  but  practice,  nature's  law ; 
Where  truth  was  almost  felt  as  well  as  seen, 
(Perception  half)  and  scarce  a  mist  between  : 
Where  homage  strove    in   praise    and    pray'r 

t'adore, 

By  one  to  honour,  and  by  one  implore:    [bowl, 
While  temp'rance  cropt  the  herb,  and  mixt  the 
And  health  warm'd  sense,  and  sense  sublim'd  the 
soul. 

Fear  was  not  then,  nor  malady,  nor  age, 
Nor  public  hatred,  nor  domestic  rage: 
No  fancied  want,  no  lust  of  taste  decreed 
The  honest  ox  to  groan,  the  iamb  to  bleed : 

16  Gregory  Nazianzen  who  wrote  two  satire^ 
or  invectives  against  Julian. 
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No  earth- born  pride  had  snatch'd  th'  Almighty's 

rod, 

O'erturn'd  the  balance,  or  blasphem'd  the  God  : 
No  vice  (for  vice  is  only  truth  deny'd) 
Kurs'd  ignorance,  or  native's  voice  bely'd. 
Hail,    blissful    pair !   whose  sense    if  farther 

wrought, 

n;i<lweaken'd.stretch'd,andagoniz'd  the  thought, 
Created-  both  to  know  and  to  possess 
What  we,  unhappy,  can  but  barely  guess : 
Truth  to  survey  in  clearest  lights  arrang'd, 
Ere  frauds  were  form'd  to  rides,  or  words  were 
Ere  every  act  a  double  aspect  bore,      [chang'd, 
Or  doubts  intending  well,  perplext  us  more  : 

You  saw  the  source  of  actions  and  the  end ; 
Why  things  are  opposite,  and  why  they  blend; 
How  from  eternal  causes  good  and  ill 
Subsist:  how  mingle,  yet  are  diffrent  still : 
How  modes  unnumber'd  soften  and  unite  ; 
How  strength  of  falsehood  glares,  and  strength  of 
light: 

Half  of  the  God  came  open  to  your  view  ;  ».. 
You  hail'd  his  presence,  and  his  voice  you  knew; 
That  God,  whose  light  is  truth,  whose  vast  extent 
Of  pleasure,  good — self-form'd  and  self-content ! 
Unhurt  by  years,  unlinjited  by  place, 
At  once  o'erflowing  timo  and  thought  and  space. 

By  knowing  him,  you  knew  him  to  be  best, 
(For  the  first  attribute  infers  the  rest), 
Knew  from  his  mind  why  boundless  virtues  rose, 
Why  his  unerring  will  that  virtue  chose, 
Not  something  sep'rate  (as  the  deist  dreams) 
To  circumscribe  his  pow'r,  contract  his  schemes  : 
Forreason  though  it  hinds  th'  immortal  will, 
Is  but  a  portion  of  the  Godhead  still : 
This  learn,  ye  wits,  by  sacred  myst'ry  aw'd, 
And  know  that  God  is  only  guide  to  God. 

This  the  first  knew,  their  heart,  their  knowledge 

clear; 

Their  reason  perfect,  as  their  frame  could  bear: 
Till  lust  of  change  and  more  than  mortal  pride 
Tnfring'd  the  laa-,  the  penalty  defy'd  : 
Curst  by  themselves  in  Men's  blest  abodes, 
Possessing  all,  yet  raging  to  be  gods  : 
Thence  sin  unuerv'd  the  sense,  obscur'd  the  soul, 
And  still  increas'd,  like  rivers  as  they  roll : 
For  nature  once  deprav'd,  like  motion  crost, 
Ne'er  of  herself  can  gain  the  pow'rs  she  lost. 

But  here  the  moderns  eagerly  dispute, — 
"  Why  in  a  state  of  knowledge  absolute, 
(Where  unmix'd  truth  came  naked  to  the  view, 
And  the  first  glance  could  pierce  all  nature  thro',) 
God  should  an  edict  positive  decree 
And  guard  so  strict  th'  inviolable  tree  ? 
This  were  for  trifles  sagely  to  contend, 
To  barter  truth  for  show,  for  means  the  end." 

Agreed :    but    first   our  mighty   sect  should 

prove 

God  has  no  title  to  our  faith  or  love  : 
To  awe  submissive,  reverential  fear, 
To  hope,  to  homage,  to  the  grateful  tear: 
That  truth  omniscient  may  sometimes  deceive, 
That  all-wise  bounty  knows  not  what  to  give: 
First  let  the  critics  of  the  Godhead  make 
Such  theorems  clear,  and  then  this  answer  take  : 

That  Adam,  though  all  moral  truth  he  saw, 
'  Yet  scarce  a  motive  had  t'  infringe  that  law: 
How  could  he  honour  other  gods  than  one  ? 
How  change  a  spirit  into  sculptur'd  stone? 
TOL.   XVI, 


How,  the  first  morning  life  inform'd  his  frame, 
Durst  he  profane  his  Maker's  sacred  name  ? 
How  without  parents  cjukl  intemp'rate  rage 
Spurn  the  hoar  head,  or  mock  the  tears  of  age  ? 
Why  should  he  covet  ?  when  supremely  blest— 
Or  Why  defraud  ?  when  all  things  he  posscst — 
The  bridal  bed  for  whom  should  he  deceive  ? 
Or  whom  assnssin,  but  his  much-lov'd  Eve  ? — 
Hence^  'twas  that  man  by  positives  was  try'd: 
And  hence  beheld  the  Godhead  justifi'd. 

Add,  that  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man 
Serv'd  not  as  now,  when  Adam  first  bsgan  : 
Much  though  lie  saw,  yet  little  had  he  try'd, 
Nor  known  experience,  nature's  surest  guide  : 
See  then  a  previous  cause  and  reason  giv'n 
Why  a  reveal'd  instinct  should  come  froml lea v'n, 
Which  op'd  at  once  the  natures  and  the  pow'rs 
Of  earth,  air,  sea,    beasts,  reptiles,  fruits,  and 
flow'rs. 

Effects,  as  yet  uncaus'd,  thence  A;lam  knew, 
The  rage  of  poisons,  and  the  balms  of  dew  : 
Sniil'd    when    the   gen'rous  courser  paw'd  the 

plains, 

Yet  shun'd  the  tygress  and  herbeanfeous  stains  : 
Nurs'd  the  soft  dove  thatslumher'd  on  his  breast, 
Nortouch'd  thedipsas*  poison-flaming  crest. 

How  had  he  trembled  in  that  b'ess'd  abode, 
Had  not  his  sovereignty  been  taught  by  God  ? 
Or  how,  unlicens'd,  durst  he  wanton  tread 
Ev'n  the  green  insect  in  its  herbal  bed  ? 
For  life,  like  property,  is  no  man's  slave, 
And  only  he  can  reas*ume  that  gave. 
(This  by  the  way:)  the  hist'ry  of  the  fall, 
And  how  the  first-form'd  loins  contain'd  us  alf, 
Dread  points !  which  none  explain,  and  few  con 
ceive, 

We  wave  forever,  doctors,  by  your  leave. 
Ethnics  and  Christians  a  corruption  grant. 
The  manner  how,  still  wicked  wits  may  want, 
So,  if  they  doubt  what  sound,  or  vision  be, 
Thence  let  them  prove  we  cannot  hear,  or  see. 

'Spite  of  their  mock'ry  also,  plain  is  this, 
That  no  man  had  apl^ato  Adam's  bliss. 
Grant  that  the  patent  wastes  a  vast  estate — 
Is  he  for  that,  just  object  of  our  hate, 
Provided  all  remains  that  use  requires, 
Or  need  can  crave,  for  ends  and  for  desires, 
To  point  out  evil,  virtue's  heights  to  mach, 
This  life  to  soften,  or  the  next  to  teach  ? 

Shall  man,  because  he  wants  a  seraph's  flame, 
Not  taste  the  joys  proportion'd  to  his  frame  ?' 
Knowledge  enough  for  use,  for  pride  is  giv'n  ; 
Strong,  but  not  sensitive  as  truth  in  Heav'n : 
Clear  yet  adapted  to  the  mental  sight : 
For  too  much  truth  o'erpow'rs,  as  too  much  light, 

Reason,  like  virtue,  in  a  medium  lies:     [wisr,^ 
A  hair's-breadth  more  might  make  us  mad,  not 
Ont-know  ev'n  knowledge,  and  out-polish  art, 
Till  Newton  drops  down  giddy — a  Descartes  ! 
For  reason,  like  a  king  who  thirsts  for  pow'r, 
Leaves  realms  unpeopled, while  it  conquers  more: 
Admit  our  eye-sight  as  the  lynx's  clear  : 
T'  attain  the  distant,  we  o'ershoot  the  near : 
(For  art  too  nice,  like  tubes  revers'd,  extends 
Things  beyond  things,  till  ev'n  the  object  ends.) 
Hence  nature,  like  Alcides,  saw  'twas  fit 
To  fix  th'  extremest  stretch  of  human  wit ; 
Wit,  like  an  insect  clamb'ringup  a  ball, 
Mounts  to  one  point,and  then  of  course  must  fall, 
A  a 
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No  wiser,  if  its  pains  proceed,  than  end, 
And  all  its  journey  only  to  descend. 

The  question  is  not  therefore,   how  much  light 
God's  wisdom  gives  us,  but  t'exert  it  right: 
Enough  remains  for  ev'ry  social  end, 
For  practice,  theory,  self,  neighbour,  friend  : 
Then  call  not  knowledge  narrow,  Heav'n  unkind; 
One  curse  there  is,  'tis  wantonness  of  mind. — 
To  human  plummets  can  abysses  sound  : 
greed :  yet    rocks  they    reach   and    shelving 

ground : 

Thusreason;  where  'tis  dang'rous, steers  us  right, 
And  then  dissolves  amidst  th'  abyss  of  light. 
'Tis  ueason  finds  th'  horizon's  glimm'ring  line 
Where  realms  of  truth, and  realms  of  errour  join: 
Views  its  own  hemisphere  with  thankful  eyes, 
Thinks  nature  good  in  that  which  she  denies  : 
While  pride  amidst  the  vast  abrupt  must  soar — 
Alas  !  to  fathom  God  is  to  be  more  ! 
•  Then  dare  be  wise,,  into  thyself  descend, 
Sage  to  some  purpose,  studious  to  some  end  : 
Search  thy  own  heart,  the  well  where  knowledge 
lies  :  [skies  :• 


Thence  (not  from   higher  earth)    we  cat".h    the 
Leave  myst'ry  to  the  seraph's  purer  thought 
Which  takes  in  truth,    as  forms  by  streams  are 

caught: 

Leaves  lust  to  brutes  whose  unhurt  sense  is  such, 
That  tenfold  transport  thrills  at  ev'ry  touch: 
Holding  the  middle  sphere  where  reason  lies, 
Than  these  more  temp'rate,  as  than  those  less 

wise. 

Each  pow'r-of  animals  in  each  degree, 
Ev'n  second  instinct,  knowledge  is  to  thee  : 
Th'  effect  as  certain,  tho'  the  birth  more  slow, 
For  like  the  rose  it  must  expand  and  blow : 
Time  must  call  forth  the  manhood  of  the  mind, 
By  study  strengthen'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd  : 
Its  action  op?n,  as  its  purpose  true, 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  constant  to  pursue : 
Weeded  from  passion,  prejudice  and  pride, 
Mod' rate  to  ail,  yet  steady  to  one  side. 
Such  once  was  Knight :    in  word,  in  action  clear, 
Ev'n  in  the  last  recess  of  thought  sincere: 
Great  without  titles,  virtuous  without  show, 
Learn' d  without  pride,  and  just  without  a  foe: 
Alike  humane,  to  pity,  or  impart : 
The  coolest  head,  and  yet  the  warmest  heart. 
O  early  lost !   With  ev'ry  grace  adoru'd  ! 
By  me  (so  Heav'n  ordain'd  it)  always  mourn'd  ; 
In  life's  full  joy,  and  virtues'  fairest  bloom 
Untimely  check'd,  and  hurry'd  to  the  tomb: 
Torn  ev'n  from  her  whom  all  the  world  approv'd, 
More  blest  than   man,  and  more  than  man  be- 

lov'd. 

How  few,  like  thee,  truth's  arduous  paths  can 
tread,  [head  ? 

Trice  her  slow  streams,  and  taste  them  at  their 
See  how  scarft  sages,  and  pale  schoolmen  roam 
^rom  art  to  art  (  their  mind  a  void  at  home. 
'•'or  oft  our  understanding  opes  our  eyes, 
forgets  itself,  tho'  all  things  it  descries. 
Minds  like  fine  pictures  are  by  distance  prov'd, 
And  objects  proper,  only  as  remov'd. 

Yet  reason  has  a  fund  of  charms  t'  engage 
Art,  study,  meditation^  youth  and  age : 
Beauty, which  must  the  slave,  the  monarch  strike; 
Homage,  which  paid  not,  injures  both  alike: 
Virtue  at  once  to  please,  and  to  befriend, 
Great  Nature's  clue,  observant  of  its  end); 


Such  were  the  paths,  the  rubric  ancients  trod", 
The  friends  of  virtue  and  the  friends  of  God. 

Science  like  this,  important  and  divine, 
The  good  man  offers,  Reason,  at  thy  shrine: 
Sees  thee, God,  Nature  (well  explain'd)  the  same: 
Not  chang'd  when  thought  on,   varying  but  in 

name: 

Sees  whence  each  aptitude,each  difPrence  springs, 
How   thought  ev'n  acts,   and  meaning  lives   iu 

things : 

Or  else  examines  at  less  studious  hours 
The  thinking  faculty,  its  source,  itspow'rs: 
How  stretch'd  like  Kneller's  canvas  first  it  lies, 
'Ere  the  soft  tints  awake,  or  outlines  rise : 
How  till  the  finishing  of  thrice  sev'n  years, 
The  master  figure  Reason  scarce  appears  : 
Sighs  to  survey  a  realm  by  right  its  own, 
While  passion,  fierce  co-heir,  usurps  the  throne: 
A  second  Nero,  turbulent  in  sway, 
His  pleasure,  noise,  his  life  one  stormy  day: 
Headstrong  in  love,  and  headstrong  too  in  hate, 
Resolv'd  t'  enslave  the  mob,  or  sink  the  state  : 
"Sad  farce  of  pow'r,  sad  anarchy  of  things, 


Where  brutes  are  subjects,  and  where  tyrants 

kings! 

Yet  in  this  infant  state,  by  stealth,  by  chance, 
Th'  increasing  mind  still  feels  a  slow  advance, 
Thro'  the  dark  void  ev'n  gleams  of  truth  can 
And  love  of  liberty  upheave  at  root :         [shoot, 
No  more  the  tender  seeds  unquicken'd  lie, 
Bui  stretch  their  form  and  wait  for  wings  to  fly. 
Sensation     rst,  the  ground-work  of  the  whole, 
Deals  ray  by  ray  each  image  to  the  soul: 
Perception  true  to  every  nerve,  receives 
The  various  impulse,  now  exults,  now  grieves: 
Thought  works  and  ends,  and  dares  afresh  be 
gin  :  [in ; 
So  whirlpools  pour  out  streams,  and  suck  them 
That  thought  romantic  Memory  detains 
In  unknown  cells,  and  in  aerial  chains  : 
Imagination  thence  her  flow'rs  translates  ; 
And  Fancy,  emulous  of  God,  creates  : 
Experience  slowly  moving  next  appears, 
Wise  but  by  habit,  judging  but  from  years : 
Til!  Knowledge  comes,  a  wise  and  gen'rousheir, 
And  opes  the  reservoir,  averse  to  spare : 
And  Reason  rises,  the  Newtonian  sun, 
Moves  all,  guides  all,  and  all  sustains  in  one. 

Bright  emanation  of  the  Godhead,  hail ! 
Fountain  of  living  lustre,  ne'er  to  fail  : 
As  none  deceiving,  so  of  none  deceiv'd  : 
Beheld,  and  in  the  act  of  sight  believ'd; 
In  truth,  in  strength,  in  majesty  array'd, 
No  change  to  turn  thee,  and  no  cloud  to  shade. 

Such  in  herself  is  Reason — deist,  say, 
What  hast  thou  here  t'  object,  t'  explain  away  ? 
Thinkst  thou  thy  reason  this  unerring  rule  ? 
Then  live  a  madman — and  yet  die  a  fool ! 
God  gave  us  reason  as  the  stars  were  giv'n, 
Not  to  discard  the  Sun,  but  mark  out  Heav'n ; 
At  once  a  rule  of  faith,  if  well  employ'd, 
A  source  of  pleasure,  if  aright  enjoy'd, 
A  point,  round  which  th'  eternal  errour  lies 
Of  fools  too  credulous,  and  wits  too  wise  : 
A  faithful  guide  to  comfort  and  to  save, 
Till  the  mind  floats,  like  Peter  on  the  wave : 
Then    bright-ey'd  Hope  descends,    of  heav'nly 
And  Faith  .our  immortality  on  Earth.         [birth, 
A  Saviour  speaks !  lo  !  darkness  low'rs  no  more, 
And  the  hush'd  billows  sleep  against  the  shore. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  REASON. 


If  this  be  hardship,  let  the  dying  heir 

Spurn  back  his  father's  aid,  and  curse  his  care  : 

If  this  be  cruel,  partial  and  unwise, 

Then  perish  infidel,  and  God  despise. 

Nor  flows  it  hence,  that  revelation's  force 
Chains  reason  down,  or  thwarts  it  in  its  course : 
Since  obligation,  first  of  moral  ties, 
Binds  thus,  and  yet  no  tyranny  implies: 
We  grant  that  men  th'  eternal  motive  see, 
Yet  motive,  where  there's  choice,  still  leaves 

them  <ree: 

True  liberty  was  ne'er  by  licence  gain'd, 
Nor  are  liege-subjects  slaves  because  restrain'd ; 
Restriction  shows  the  check,  but  none  creates : 
So  prescience  finds,  but  not  necessitates. 

Yet  still  the  wits  with  partial  voice  exclaim, 
"  What  art  thou  truth  ?  What  knowledge,  but  a 

name  ? 

In  short,  are  mortals  free,  or  they  are  bound  ? 
Tell  us,  is  reason  something,  or  a  sound  ?" 

Friends,  'tis  agreed  :  behold  the  gen'rous  part, 
My  soul  at  once  unfolded,  and  my  heart; 
Too  brave  to  be  by  superstition  aw'd, 
And  yet  too  modest  to  confront  the  God : 
Chain'd  to  no  int'rest,  bigot  to  no  cause, ' 
Slave  of  no  hope,  preferment,  or  applause : 
For  those  who  cleave  to  truth  for  virtue's  sake, 
Enjoy  all  party-good,  yet  nothing  stake. 

Thou  then,  O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
Hallow  my  lips,  and  guard  me  while  I  write. 

First  in  that  Pow'r  (to  whose  eternal  thought 
No  outward  image  e'er  one  image  brought, 
The  part,  the  whole,  the  seer  and  the  seen, 
No  distance,  inference,  or  act  between), 
Reason  presides,  diffusing  thence  abroad 
Thro'  truth,  thro'  things — the  test,  the  point  of 

God. 

As  perfect  reason  from  the  Godhead  springs, 
(And  still  unchang'd  if  perfect):  so  from  things, 
Truths,  actions — in  their  kind  and  their  degree, 
Starts  real  meaning,  difference,  harmony. 
These  all  imply  a  reason,   reason  still 
A  duty ;  good,  if  sought ;  if  sought  not,  ill : 
Hence  in  the  chain  of  causes,  virtue,  vice, 
And  hence  religion,  take  their  gen'ral  rise. 

God  first  creates;  the  ref'rence,  nature,  force 
Of  things  created  must  result  of  course : 
As  well  might  sense  its  evidence  disclaim, 
Or -chance  sketch  out  Earth's,  Heav'n's  stupen 
dous  frame ; 

As  well  might  motion  to  be  rest  consent, 
As  well  might  matter  fill  without  extent, 
As  things  (instead  of  being  what  they  ought) 
Sink  into  hazard,  whim,  caprice,  or  nought. 

Hence  in  each  art,  the  great,  the    glorious 
For  science  only  copies  moral  charms,     [warms, 
Mysterious  excellence  !  the  dome,  the  draught, 
The  lay,  the  concert  swell  upon  the  thought. 

The  mind  to  nobler  beauty  thence  proceeds, 
The  union,  colouring,  and  force  of  deeds; 
Swells  in  the  hero's  cause  with  vast  esteem, 
Pants  for  the  patriot,  and  would  more  than  seem; 
Labours  with  Brutus  in  the  stern  decree,  [free  !" 
Yet -whispers  'midst  his  tears,     "  O  Rome  be 
Envies  at  Utica  the  stoic  sword, 
Or  bleeds  at  Carthage,  martyr  to  its  word. 
These  truths  congenial,  nor   devis'd   though 

found, 
Live  in  each  age,  and  shoot  from  «v'ry  ground : 


Bloom  or  on  Albion's,  or  on  India's  coast, 
Midst  Abyssinia's  flames,  or  Zembla's  frost. 

Yet  still  the  wits  and  moralists  exclaim, 
"  That  virtue's  casual  oft,  and  oft  a  name: 
At  Esperanza's  cape  (or  Jesuits  lie) 
Their  baptism's  urine,  and  their  god  a  fly  : 
Old  Cato,  sagely  vers'd  in  stoic  laws, 
Still  hackney'd  out  his  wife  to  serve  the  cause: 
And  incest,  for  th' advantage  of  a  nation 
Was  sacred  made  by  Spartan  toleration : 
Midst  Tart'ry's  deserts,  and  Cathaya's  sands, 
In  their  horse-soup    their  natives   wash   their 

hands : 

One  drop  of  wine  but  in  their  chamber  spilt, 
Is  certain  death,  inexpiable  guilt ' ! 
For  a  huge  whore,  see  heroes,  kings,  at  strife, 
But  never  virgin  there  was  made  a  wife  2.'' 
Of  all  assertions,  these  indeed  are  chief 
T'  excite  compassion,  tho'  not  shake  belief: 
Since  from  an  agent's  want  of  taste  and  skill 
It  flows  not  that  the  rule  must  needs  be  ill ; 
For  truth  exists  abstracted  from  the  mind, 
And  Nature's  laws  are  laws,  tho'  man  be  blind, 

Reason,  at  most,  but  imitates  the  Sun, 
To  each  is  various,  and  to  all  is  one: 
Perfect,  consider'd  in  itself,  'tis  true, 
And  yet  imperfect  as  exerted  too  : 
The  mental  pow'r  eternal,  equal,  fixt, 
The  human  act  unequal,  casual,  mixt; 
And  if  such  dormant  reason  bears  no  fruit, 
Dead  in  the  branch,  tho'  real  at  the  root, 
Defect  and  actual  ignorance  are  one, 
For  useless  talents  are  the  same  as  none  : 
All  men  may  catch  the  heights  of  truths,'tis  true, 
But  the  great  question  is,  if  all  men  do. 

"  Oh  but :"  says  one,  "  if  reason  comes  from 

Heav'n, 

"  Nature,  or  God,  must  deal  the  blessing  ev'u.  ' 
Agreed  :  and  in  a  prior  sense  they  do ; 
But  still  t'  improve  the  gift  devolves  on  you  : 
Reason  in  this  respect,  I  boldly  say —     [lay)— 
(And  so  do  thousands,    schoolmen,    churchmen 
No  more  is  natural,  and  inly  born 
Than  love,  or  lust,  or  pride,  or  hate,  or  scorn: 
'Tis  man's  t'  exert,  exalt,  subject,  impart : 
Here  lies  the  honesty  and  here  the  art. 

'Tis  his,t'  improve  good  sense,  but  none  create, 
Ty'd  down  to  spend  no  more  than  his  estate : 
To  strike  no  notion  out,  no  truth  deduce, 
But  just  as  nature  sow'd  the  seeds  for  use* 
This  instance  urg'd  and  drawn  from,  mental 

pow'rs, 

Earth  each  day  testifies  in  trees  and  flowers : 
Culture  with  skill,  and  science  join'd  with  toil, 
Teach  Persia's  peach  to  bloom  in  Albion's  soil  j 
As  truly  nature's  produce  here,  as  there 
In  its  own  sunshine  and  its  spicy  air. — 
For  truth,  like  earth  made  barren  by  the  fall, 
Just  as  men  labour,  tribute  pays  to  all : 
Plain,  if  kind  Heav'n  two  blessings  shall  impart, 
A  reasonable  head,  and  upright  heart: 
For  plainness  rises  in  a  giv'n  degree 
As  men  are  honest,  and  as  men  can  see : 
Quarles  may  be  harder  to  th'  unletter'd  clowa 
Than  Hed'lin,  or  Bossu  to  wits  in  town. 
What's  ethic  to  the  true  pains-taking  man, 
Who  never  thinks,  and  cheats  but  all  he  can  t" 
1  Voyages  deCarpin. 
»  Histoire  des  Gheriffs. 
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What's  Shaftsbury's  hairs-breadth  morals  at  the 

'change  ? 

Or  Tindal's  fitness  at  Philemon's  Grange? 
Or  solid  reasoning  to  the  headstrong  youth, 
His  tutor,  pain,  experiment  his  truth  ? 

In  short  one  sentence  may  the  whole  discuss — 
As  we  with  truth,  truth  coincides  with  us  : 
This  boults  the  matter  fairly  to  the  bran, 
And  nothing  more  wits,  bards,  deans,  doctors 

can. 

/    Nature,  like  God,  ne'er  felt  the  least  decay : 
But  human  nature  has,  and  oft  she  may  : 
Full  in  the  child  th'  unsinew'd  sire  appears, 
More  weak  by  growth,  more  infantine  by  years  ; 
And  ductile  rice  each  new  impression  takes, 
Passive  as  air,  with  ev'ry  motion  shakes. 

Like  some  true  Roman  dome  mankind  appears, 
The  pile  impair'd,  but  noto'erwhelm'dby  years: 
Ev'n  the  remains,  strength,  beauty,  use,  impart, 
And  faint,  or  rough,  are  equal  proofs  of  art : 
Yet  nothing  but  the  first  creating  hand 
Shall  fill  the  shadowy  lines,  or  new  command, 
Bid  the  stretch'd  roof  to  swell,  the  arch  to  bend, 
The  wings  to  widen,  and  the  front  extend. 
Yet  as  true  madmen  most  their  friends  suspect, 
go  wits  for  this,  shal.'  ev'n  their  God  reject. 

Not  that  my  verse  right  reason  would  control, 
True  freedom  limit,  or  contract  the  soul : 
Th'  exchange  were  one  to  bigotry  from  pride, 
A  hair's-breadth  serves  to  join  them,  or  divide  : 
Yet  proper  decencies  must  still  be  had, 
Not  meanly  pious  we,  nor  vainly  mad: 
Reason,  like  Israel,  Horeb's  place  descries, 
Sut  if  she  gazes  wantonly,  she  dies  : 
If  well-attemper'd,  her  etherial  light 
Will  fix  our  slippery  steps,  and  gild  our  night : 
Or  else  at  most  we  run  a  rash  career, 
Or  fare  like  pilots,  who  by  meteors  steer. 
Tor  like  a  mark  she's  faithful  to  the  view, 
But  just  as  distance,  force,  and  aim  are  true  : 
Then  guide  and  judge,  and  guardian  of  our  ways, 
Test  of  our  deeds,  and  umpire  of  our  praise, 
Source  of  our  joy,  and  bound'ry  of  our  grief, 
Anchor  of  hope,  and  pilot  of  belief, 
True  to  the  clear,  unbiass'd,  humble  soul, 
•Which  trembling  seeks  her,  as  the  steel  its  pole. 

Yet  ah  !  how  few  ev'n  ancient  times  beheld, 
/When  Greece  and  Rome  in  arms  and  arts  ex- 

cell'd) 

Who  thro'  life's  maze  the  steps  of  Nature  trod, 
Heason  their  guide,  and  truth  their  unknown  god. 
The  Stagyrite,  who  bold  to  Heav'n  would  soar, 
Trembled  at  last  to  die  and  be  no  more: 
Gods,  angels,  glories  op'd  on  Plato's  view, 
Yet  judgment  quench' d  the  flames  which  rapture 

blew  : 

Midst  myriads,  who  but  Socrates  appears 
The  birth,  pride,  effort,  of  three  thousand  years  ! 
Nothing  the  rest,  or  worse  than  nothing  meant: 
God  was  but  chance,  and  virtue  but  content  : 
At  best  the  hero's  was  an  impious  name : 
Tree  patriots  while  they  bled  were  slaves  to  fame: 
J£ven  Hell  was  fable,  and  their  blest  abodes, 
Of  brutes  a  synod,  or  a  mob  of  gods. 

What  bramin  yet,    what  sage   of  Rome  or 

Greece, 

Ere  form'd  one  moral  system  of  a  piece  ? 
Or  half  an  altar  rais'd,  or  duty  paid, 

witu'-jtuals,  homage,  myst'ry,  shade  ? 


He  therefore  best  infers  who  steers  by  fact, 
And  weighs  not  reason's  pow'r,  but  folly's  act  i 
Which  of  these  godlike  ancients  even  drew. 
The  whole  of  ethics  justly  round  and  true? 
Had  mission  or  to  prophecy  or  preach, 
Sanction  t*  excite,  authority  to  teach  ? 
Nay  ev'n  their  rule  of  morals  and  of  life 
Was  often  wrong,  oft  various,  oft  at  strife. 
'Gainst  state  or  priest  they  little  durst  impart, 
Their  lips  scarce  breath 'd  the  truths  that  scorch'd 

their  heart. 
Hence  Samos'  sage  the  current  faith  advis'd, 
Hence  Plato  trimm'd  his  creeds,  and  temporiz'd, 
And  Greece  for  one  man's  3  head,  in  holy  rage, 
(A  strange  example  in  that  mod'rate  age !) 
More  art  employ'd,  more  premiums  issu'd  forth, 
Than  all  our  modern  deists'  heads  are  worth. 

Nay  half  the  source  of  most  the  ancients  knew, 
From  Noah  they,  as  he  from  Eden  drew : 
Whence  truth  in  secret  pipes  to  Memphis  pass  ; 
Thenee  strain'd  thro'  Jewry,  water'd  Asia  last. 
So  Nilus  wanders  mystic  in  its  flow, 
And  columns  tost  from  Tempe  feed  the  Po. 

Now  too,  wit's  Titans,  spite  of  all  their  boast, 
But  combat  God  with  his  own  arms  at  most : 
The  truths  they  boast  of,  and  the  rules  they 

know, 

Seen  not,  or  own'd  not,  first  from  Scripture  flow. 
So  painters,  ns'd  to  copy,  seem  t*  invent, 
Of  aid  unconscious,  and  in  theft  content. 
Faith   strikes  the  light,  but  pride  assumes  the 

fame, 

Sure,  like  th'  oblig'd,  t'efface  her  patron's  name  ; 
For  as  when  vig'rous  breezes  drive  a  fleet, 
Earth   seems  to  stretch,  and  laboring  floats  to 

meet, 

(Solid  herself  and  fix) :  so  here  'tis  thus  : 
Nor  we  to  God,  but  God  accedes  to  us. 

For,  ah  !  ev'n  here,  where  life  a  journey  runs, 
Blest  with  new  day-light  and  with  nearer  suns, 
Virtue's  dim  lights  by  God's  own  hand  supplied, 
With    sanction   strengthen'd,    honour'd  with  a 

guide, 

How  few  (except  instructed  first  and  led) 
Can  thread  the  maze,  or  touch  the  fountain's 
Observe  a  mean  twixt  bigotry  and  pride,  [head ! 
Hit  the  strait  way,  or  err  not  in  the  wide  1 
If  reason  then  scarce  finishes  the  best, 
Tli'  unbias'd  few,  bow  fares  it  with  the  rest  ? 
Where  errour  holds  at  least  a  dubious  sway, 
A  war  of  thoughts,  and  twilight  of  a  day : 
Where  prepossession  warps  the  ductile  mind. 
Where  blindfold  education  leads  the  blind : 
Where  interest  biasses,  ill  customs  guide, 
And  strong  desires  pour  on  us  like  a  tide : 
Where  insolence  is  never  at  a  loss, 
But  saunters  on  to  Heav'n,  a  saint  in  gross : 
Where  wit  must  mince  a  gnat   (its  throat  80 

1  small): 

Where  ignorance,  an  ostrich,  gorges  all : 
Where  zeal  her  unknown  vow  of  fury  keeps, 
And  superstition  like  an  idiot  weeps  : 
Where  persecution  lifts  its  iron  rod, 
Bad  for  good  ends,  the  butcher  of  the  God : 
Where  pride  still  list'ning  to  herself  appears, 
New    forms    ha  rib's  orbit,    and  new   rolls  _the 
spheres, 

*  Diagoras. 
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Holds  ev'n  th'  Almighty  in  her  airy  chain, 

Gives  back  his   laws,   well  meant,  but  meant  in 

Its  bravery  at  best  a  blundering  hit,  [vain; 

Its  freedom  treason,  obloquy  its  wit : 

Its  vast  request  just  purely  to  declaim, 

And  the  dear  little  licence — to  blaspheme  :  — 

Say,  can  cool  virtue  here  dissuade  from  ill  ? 

Or  exil'd  reason — pander  to  the  \vill  ? 

At  most  a  voice  or  miracle  may  save, 

And  only  terrours  snatch  us  from  the  grave. 

Suppose  (though  we  disown  it  oft  to  be) 
Man  from  these  errours  anrt  these  passions  free : 
Well  taught  by  art,  by  nature  weilinclin'd, 
Steady  of  judgment,  tractable  of  mind, 
The  first  step  is,  the  giving  folly  o'er  ; 
The  last,  to  practice  truth,  is  ten  times  more, 
Ah  me  !  what  lengths  of  valley  yet  remain, 
What  hills  to  climb,  ere  reason's  height  he  gain? 
What  strength  to  toil,  what  labour  to  pursue, 
Still  out  of  reach,  and  often  out  of  view. 

Then,  gracious  God,  how  well  dostthou  provide 
For  erring  reason  an  unerring  guide  ! 
TO  silence  explanation  (myst'ry's  foe). 
To  lead  the  tim'rous,  and  exalt  the  low  : 
Ev'n  to  the  best  (as  all  are  oft  perplext) 
Instructive,  as  true  comments  on  a  text. 

Then  let  each  hour's  new  whim  the  witlings 

swell, 

Heav'n  let  them  tutor,  and  extinguish  Hell : 
Refuse  to  trust  Omniscience  on  its  troth, 
Yet  take  a  lawyer's  word,  or  harlot's  oath : 
Then  bigots,  when  'gainst  bigots  they  complain  j 
And  only  singular,  because  they're  vain. 
Grant  none  but  they  the  narrow  path  can  hit — 
When  will  two  wits  allow  each  other  wit  ? 
Far  other  views  the  solid  mind  employ, 
Abounded  prospect,  but  a  surer  joy  : — 
True  knowledge  when  she  conquers  or  abstains, 
Like  the  true  hero,  equal  glory  gains, 
This,  this  is  science,  sacred  in  its  end, 
True  to  the  views  of  Heav'n.one's  self,  and  friend, 
The  earliest  study,  as  the  latest  care, 
The  surest  refuge,  and  the  only  pray'r. 

O  thou,  the  God,  who  high  in    Heav'n   pre- 


|  And  oh,  when  interest  every  virtue  hides, 
When  errour  blinds,  and  prejudice  misguides, 
Alike  thy  grace,  alike  thy  truth  impart, 
Beam  on  my  soul,  and  triumph  o'er  my  heart. 

Thus  let  me  live  unheard  of,  or  forgot, 
My  wealth  content,  praise,  silence,  truth  my  lot: 
Thy  word,  O  God  !  my  science  and  delight, 
Task  of  my  day  and  transport  of  my  night : 
There  taught  that  he  who  suffers  is  but  tried, 
And  he  who  wonders  still  may  find  a  guide; 
Sanction  with  truth,  reward  with  virtue  join'd, 
Life  without  end, and  laws  that  reach  the  mind  ! 
Happy  the  man  that  such  a  guide  can  take, 
Whose  character  is,  never  to  forsake. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE, 


OS    HIS  PASSING 


THROUGH    OXFORD  IN  HIS 
HIOM  BATH  '. 


sides, 
Whose  eye   o'ersees  me, 


[guides, 
and  whose    wisdom 


Deal  me  that  portion  of  content  and  rest,    [best : 
That  unknown  health,  and  peace,  which  suit  me 
Save  me  from  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  pain, 
That  lust  of  pleasure  brings,  and  lust  of  gain : 
In  trial  fix  me,  and  in  peril  shade, 
'Gainst  foes  protect  me,  'gainst  my  passions  aid  : 
In  wealth  my  guardian,  and  in  want  my  guide, 
'Twixt  a  mean  flattery,  and  drunken  pride  : 
With  life's  more  dear  sensations  warm  my  heart, 
Transport  to  feel,  benevolence  t'  impart, 
Each,  homefelt  joy,  each  public  duty  send, 
Make  me,  and  give  me,  all  things  in  the  friend. 

But  most  protect  and  guard  me  in  a  mind 
Not  rashly  bold,  nor  abjectly  resigned. 


A-r  length,  in  pity  to  a  nation's  prayer, 
Thou  liv'st,  O  Nassau,  Providence's  care  ! 
Life's  sun,  which  lately  with  a  dubious  ray 
Gave  the  last  gleams  of  a  short  glorious  day, 
Again  wilh  more  than  noon-tide  lustre  burns; 
The  dial  brightens,  and  the  line  returns. 

Some  guardian  power,  who  o'er  thy  fate  pre 

sides, 

Whose  eyes  unerring  Albion's  welfare  guides, 
Taught  yonderstreams  with  new-felt  force  to  flow, 
And  bade  th'  exalted  minerals  doubly  glow. 
Thus  cold  and  motionless  Bethesda  stood, 
Till  heavenly  influence  brooded  o'er  the  flood. 

Lo  !  while  our  isle  with  one  loud  psean  rings, 
Equal,  though  silent,  homage  [sis  brings  j 
Isis,  whose  erring  on  the  modest  side 
Th'  unkipd  and  ignorant  mistake  for  pride. 
Here's  the  task  of  reason,  not  of  art, 
Words  of  the  mind,  and  actions  of  the  heart! 
And  sure  that  unbought  praise  which  learning 

brings 

Outweighs  the  vast  acclaim  that  deafens  kings  ; 
For  souls,  supremely  sensible  and  great, 
See  through  the  farce  of  noise,and  pomp  of  state; 
Mark  when  the  fools  huzza,  or  wise  rejoice, 
And  judge  exactly  between  sound  and  voice. 

Hail,  and  proceed  !  be  arts  like  ours  thy  care, 
Nor  slight  those  laurels  thou  wert  born  to  wear  : 
Adorn  find  emulate  thy  glorious  line, 
Take  thy  forefather's  worth,  and  give  them  thine. 
Blest  with  each  gift  that  human  hearts  can  move, 
In  science  blest,  but  doubly  blest  in  love. 

Power,  beauty,  virtue,  dignify  thy  choice, 
Each  public  suffrage,  and  each  private  voice. 


1  From    the   Epithalamia 
1734.    K. 
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THE  AMARANTH, 

OB,  RELIGIOUS  POEMS; 
CONSISTING  OF  FABLES,  VISIONS,  EMBLEMS,  &c. 

• Deus  ora  movet :  Sequar  ora  moventem 

Rite  Deum  ! 


THE   AMAPANTH1NE  CROWS  DESCRIBED  BY    MILTON 

A  CROWN  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold  ; 

Immortal  Amarant !  a  flow'r  which  once 

In  Pai  ad  if  e  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 

Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  foreman's  offence 

To  Heav'n  remov'd,  where  first  it  grew;  there 

grows, 
And  flow'rs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

Par.  Lost,  1.  Ill,  v.  352. 


PREFACE. 

I  SHALL  not  trouble  the  public  with  excuses  for 
venturing  to  send  these  Religious  Poems  into  the 
world  ;  having  long  since  observed,  that  all  apo 
logies  made  by  authors,  far  from  gaining  the  end 
proposed,  serve  only  to  supply  an  ill-natured 
critic  with  weapons  to  attack  them.  This  being 
the  case,  it  shall  suffice  me  to  say,  that  1  drew 
up  the  present  writings  for  my  own  private  con 
solation  under  a  lingering  and  dangerous  state  of 
health,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  my 
portion :  nor  had  I  any  better  opportunity  or 
power  of  discharging  the  duties  of  my  profession 
to  mankind.  The  goodness  of  my  cause  may 
perhaps  supply  the  defects  of  my  poetry ;  since, 
in  this  sense,  "the  very  gleanings  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim  will  be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abie- 
•zer."  I  promise  my  readers  no  extraordinary  art 
in  composition  or  style;  but  flatter  myself  they 
will  find  some  nature,  some  flame,  and  some 
truth. 

Parables,  fables,  emblematic  visions,  &c.  are 
the  most  ancient  method  of  conveying  truth  to 
mankind.  Upwards  of  forty  of  the  finest  and 
most  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  are  of  this  cast,  and  force  their  way  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  irresistibly,  though  they  are 
written  in  prose. 

From  a  just  sense  of  this  humble  simplicity,  I 
have  here  translated  the  plainest  and  least  figu 
rative  parable  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  has  deli 
vered  to  us,  relating  only  to  a  few  un-ornament- 
ed  circumstances  in  agriculture. 

To  expi  ess  such  humble  allusions  with  clear 
ness,  propriety,  and  dignity,  was,  it  must  be  con 
fessed,  one  of  the  hardest  pieces  of  poetry  I  ever 
yet  undertook ;  nevertheless,  I  flattered  myself 
that  I  was  in  some  degree  master  of  one  part  of 
the  subject  (namely,  the  culture  of  land)  upon 
which  the  parable  is  founded. 

Yet  the  great  and  real  difficulty  still  recurred  j 

Difficile  est  proprife  communia  dicere. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in   this,  or  any  other 
particular,  is  more  than  I  shall  take  upon  me 


to  conjecture.  Nor  shall  it  be  dissembled,  bat 
that  I  had  a  great  inclination  to  give  a  para 
phrase  (or  metaphrase  rather)  of  the  xxviiith 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy ;  which,  I  believe,  hath 
never  yet  been  turned  into  English  verse.  It  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  poetry  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  being  at  the  same  time  sublime, 
and  yet  plain ;  seemingly  familiar,  and  yet 
richly  diversified. 

In  this  chapter,  the  change  of  ideas  and  events 
from  a  state  of  obedience  to  a  state  of  disobedi 
ence,  exhibits  a  power  of  language,  imagery,  and 
just  thinking,  which  no  un-inspired  writings  ever 
have  laid  claim  to  with  justice,  or  ever  shall. 
But,  when  I  came  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  pre 
cipice  and  its  dangers,  "  my  heart  trembled,"  as 
Job  says,  "  and  was  moved  out  of  its  place  ;"  I 
threw  down  the  pencil  in  despair,  and  left  the 
undertaking  to  some  abler  hand  j  namely,  to 
some  future  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Pope. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to 
persuade  myself,  that  the  intention  of  the  pre 
sent  work  is  commendable,  and  that  the  work 
when  perused,  may  prove  useful  (more  or  less) 
to  my  fellow-christians. 

Conscious  of  my  own  inabilities,  and  being  de 
sirous  thL-».  the  reader  may  receive  some  ad 
vantage  by  casting  his  eyes  over  these  poems,  I 
have  added  in  a  few  notes,  the  most  remarkable 
passages  I  had  an  eye  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  ; 
they  being  the  only  compass  and  charts  which  I 
have  made  use  of  in  my  navigation. 

A  mixture  of  pleasing  and  instructive  poetry 
cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  rational 
and  serious  readers :  "For,  as  it  is  hurtful  to  drink 
wine,  or  water,  alone  ;  and  as  wine  mingled 
wth  water  is  pleasant,  and  delighieth  the  taste ; 
even  so  speech,  finely  framed,  delighteth  the 
:ars  of  them  that  read  the  story." 

2  MACCAB.  Ch.  ult.  v.  ult. 


CHRIST'S  PARABLE  OF  THE 
SOWER, 

'.  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable :  I  will  open 
my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp.  PSALM  xlix, 
v.4. 

All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude 
in  parables.  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not 
unto  them.  MATTH.  c.  xiii.  v.  34. 

A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  increase  learning, 
and  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto 
wise  counsels :  to  understand  a  proverb  (a 
parable)  and  the  interpretation;  the  words  of 
the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings.  P«ov.  c.  i. 
v.  5,  6. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

LONG   e'er   th'  Ascrfean  bard  J    had  learnt  to 

sing, 

Or  Homer's  fingers  touch'd  th*  speaking  string; 
Long  e'er  the  supplemental  arts  had  found 
Th'  embroid'ry  of  auxiliary  sound ; 
The  Heav'n-born  Muse  the  paths  of  nature  chose: 
Emblems  a-id  fables  her  whole  mind  disclose, 
Victorious  o'er  the  soul  with  energy  of  prose  ! 
•      True  poetry,  like  Ophir's  gold,  endures 
All  trials,  yet  its  purity  secures ; 
Invert,  disjoint  it,  'change  its  very  nam<>, 
The  essence  of  the  thoughts  remains  the  same. 
Something  there  is,  which  endless  charms  affords, 
And  stamps  the  majesty  of  truth  on  words. 

The  son  of  Gideon*,  'midst Cherizim's  snow, 
Unskill'd  in  numbers  taught  the  stream  to  (low, 
With  conscious  pride  disdain'd  the  aids  of  art, 
And  pour'd  a  full  conviction  on  the  heart: 
His  Cedar,  Fig-tree,  and  the  Bry'r  convey 
The  highest  notions  in  the  humblest  way  ». 

In  Nathan's  fable  strong  and  mild  conspire, 
The  suppliant's  meekness  anil  the  poet's  fire: 
Till  waken'd  nature  bade  the  tears  to  flow, 
And  David's  museassum'd  the  voice  of  woe  •*. 

The  wise,  all-knowing  Saviour  of  mankind 
Mix'd  ease   with  strength,  and  truth  with   em 
blem  join'd: 

Omniscience,  vested  with  full  pow'r  to  choose, 
O'erlooks  the  strong,  nor  does  the woak  refuse5: 
Leaves  pageantry  of  means  to  feebler  man, 
And  builds  the  noblest,  on  the  plainest  plan : 
Divine  simplicity  the  work  befriends, 
And  humble  causes  reach  sublimest  ends. 

True  flame  of  verse,  O  sanctifying  fire  6  ! 
Warm  not  my  genius,  but  my  heart  inspire ! 
On  my  cleans'd  lips  permit  ttie  coals  to  dwell 
Which  from  thy  altar  on  Isaiah  fell  1  \ 
Cancel  the  world's  applause ;   and  give  thy  grace 
To  me,  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  race. 
Teach  me  the  words  of  Jesus  to  impart 
With  energy  of  pow'r,  but  free  from  art. 
Thy  emanations  light  and  heat  dispense ; 
To  sucklings  speech,  to  children  eloquence  I— 
Like  HabaKkuk8,  I  copy,  no  indite; 
Tim'rous  like  him,  I  tremble  whilst  I  write  ! 
But  Jeremiah  with  new  boldness  sung, 
When  inspiration  rush'd  upon  his  tongue  9. 
The  pow'rs  of  sacred  poesy  were  giv'n 
By  Him  that  bears  the  signature  of  Heav'n  '8  . 

1  Hesiod.  2  Jotham. 

3  See  the  whole  parable,  Judg.  c.  is.  v.  7 — 21. 

*  On  this  occasion  David  composed  the  50th 
psalm. 

s  It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
"That  flight  shall  perish  from  the  swift,  and 
the  strong  shall  not  strengthen  his  force,  neither 
shall  the  mighty  deliver  himself."  Amos,  c.  ii. 
v.  14. 

6  Rom.  c.  xv.  Y.16.  2  Thess.  c.  ii.  v.  13.  1  Pet. 
c.  i.  v.  "2. 

1  Isaiah  c.  vii.  v.  6. 

*  Hab.  c.  ii.  v.  2. 

»  Jer.  c.  i.  v.  6,&c.  8,  9. 
10  John,  c.  vi.  ver.  27. 


PARABLE. 


HEX  vernal  show'rs  and  sunshine    had   un- 
The  frozen  bosom  of  the  torpid  ground,     [bound 
When  breezes  from  the  western  world  repair 
To  wake  the  flow'rs  and  vivify  the  air, 
Th'  industrious  peasant  left  his  early  bed, 
And  o'er  the  fields  his  seeds  for  harvest  spread, 
With  equal  hand,  and  at  a  distance  due, 
(Impartially  to  ev'ry  furrow  true) 
The  life-supporting  grain  liejnstly  threw'. 
As  was  the  culture,  such  was  the  return ; 
Of  weeds  a  forest,  or  a  grove  of  corn  *. 
But,  where  he  dealt  the  gift  on  grateful  soils, 
Harvests  of  industry  o'er-paid  his  toils. 

Some  seeds  by  chance  on  brashy  3  grounds  he 

threw, 

And  some  the  winds  to  flinty  head-lands  blew; 
Sudden  they  mourned,  pre-niature  of  birth, 
But  pin'd  and  sicken'd,  unsupply'd  with  earth  : 
Whilst  burning  suns  their  vital  juice  exhal'd, 
And,  as  the  roots  decay'd,  the  foliage  fail'd. 

Some  seeds  he  ventur'd  on  ungrateful  lands, 
Tough,  churlish  clays,  and  loose  unthrifty  sands; 
The  step-dame  soil  refus'd  a  nurse's  care : 
The  plants  were  sickly,  juiceless,  pale,  and  bare. 

On  trodden  paths  a  casual  portion  fell : 
Condemn'd  in  scanty  penury  to  dwell, 
And  half-deny'd  the  matrix  of  a  cell ; 
While  other  seeds,  less  fortu.iate  than  they, 
Slept,  starv'd  and  naked,  on  the  haul  high-way, 
From  frost  defenceless,  and  to  birds  a  prey. 
Here  daws  with  riotous  excesses  feed, 
And  choughs,  the  cormorants  of  grain,  succeed  ; 
Next  wily  pigeons  take  their  silent  stand, 
And  sparrows  last,  the  gleaners  of  the  land. 

Another  portion  mock'd  the  seedsman's  toil, 
Dispens'd  upon  a  rich,  but  weedy  soil : 
Fat  unctuous  juices  gorg'd  the  rank  fed  root ; 
And  plethories  of  sap  produc'd  no  fruit. 
Hence,  where  the  life- supplying  grain  was  spread, 
The  rav'uous  do;-k  uprears  its  miscreant  head; 
Insatiate  thistles,  tyrants  of  the  plains  ; 
And  lurid-hemloc,  ting'd  with  puis'nous  stains. 
What  these  might  spare,  th'  incroaching  thorns 

demand; 
Exhaust  earth's  virtue,  and  perplex  the  land  *. 

At  last,  of  precious  grain  a  chosen  share 
Was  sown  on  pre-dilected  land  with  care; 
(A  cnltur'd  spot,  accustom'd  to  receive 
All  previous  aids  that  industry  can  give;) 

1  "  Bless  God,  who  hath  given  thee  two  de 
narii,  namely,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  in  re- 
compence  for  thy  submission  and  labour." 

ChrysosL  Horn,  in  Luc.  c.  10. 

1  "They  that  fear  the  Lord  a  re  a  sure  seed.and 
they  th  U  love  him  an  honourable  plant :  they 
that  regard  not  the  law,  an  a  dishonourable 
seed  :  they  that  transgress  the  commandments, 
are  a  decejtful  see<'."  E  clus  c.  x.  v.  19. 

3  Brashy  lands,  in  an  husbairlry-sen>e,  sig 
nify  lands  that  are  dry,  shallow,  gravelly,  and 
pebbly.  Such  sort  of  grounds  the  old  Romans 
called  glareous  : 

Jejuna  quidetn  cl.vosi  glarea  ruris. 

Virg.Georg.  II. 

*  Seellosea,  c.  x,  v.  4  aiid  8. 
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The  well-turn'd  soil  v.ith  auburn  brightness  shone, 
Mellow'd  with  nitrous  air  and  genial  sun: 
An  harmony  of  mould,  by  nature  mixt! 
Not  light  as  air,  nor  as  a  cement  fix'd : 
Just  firm  enough  t'  embrace  the  thriving  root, 
Yet  give  free  expanse  to  the  fibrous  shoot; 
Dilating,  when  disturb'd  by  lab'ring  hands, 
And   smelling  sweet,   when  show'rs  refresh  the 
lands.  [tain, 

Scarce  could  the  reapers'  arms  the  sheaves  con- 
And  the  full  garners  swell'd  with  golden  grain; 
Unlike  the  harvests  of  degen'rate  days, 
One  omer  sown,  one  hundred-fold  repays : 
Rich  product,  to  a  bountiful  excess  ! — 
Nor  ought  we  more  to  ask,  nor  more  possess. 
The  harvest  overcomes  the  reapers'  toil ; 
So  feeble  is  the  hind,  so  strong  the  soil  *. 

Man's  Saviour  thus  his  parable  exprest; 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  may  feel  the  rest. 

INTERPRETATION, 
-i  IIP.  gift  of  knowing  is  to  all  men  giv'n  G; 
All  know,  but  few  perform,  the  will  of  Heav'n  ; 
They  hear  thesound,  but  miss  the  sense  convey'd, 
And  lose   the  substance,  whilst  they  view  the 
shade. 

When  specious  doctrines  hover  round  a  mind 
\Vhich  is  not  vitaily  with  Heav'n  conjoin'd, 
The  visionary  objects  float  and  pass 
Transient  as  figures  gliding  o'er  a  glass: 
Each  but  a  momentary  visit  makes, 
And  each  supplies  the  place  the  last  forsakes. — 
Satan  for  ever  fund  to  be  empioy'd, 
(And  changing  minds  cv'n  ask  to  be  destroy'd*,} 
Marks  well  th'  infirm  of  faith  ;  and  soon  supplies 
Phantoms  of  truth,  and  substances  of  lyes : 
Killing  the  dj'ing,   he  a  conquest  gains; 
And,  from  a  little,  steals  the  poor  remains. 
"Rrason,  man's  guardian,  by  neglect,  or  sleep, 
Loses  that  castle,  he  was  meant  to  keep. 

The  seeds  upon  a  flinty  surface  cast , 
Denote  the  \vuridly-\v5se,  who  think  in  haste  : 
Who  change,   for  changing's    sake,  from  right 

to  wrong, 

Constant  to  noihincr,  and  in  nothing  long; 
To  day  they  hear  the  word  of  God  with"  joy, 
To  monow  they  the  word  of  God  destroy; 
Indiff  rent,  to  assert  or  to  deny  : 
"With  zeal  they  flatter,  and  with  zeal  decry. 
Such  is  the  fool  of  wit  !  who  strives  with  pains 
To  lose  that  paradise  the  peasant  gains. — 

5  Imhecillior  colonus  quam  ager.  Columella. 

6  "  To  sin  against  knowledge  is  a  greater  of 
fence  than  an  ignorant  trespass  ;    in   proportion 
as  a  fault,  uh  ch    is  capable   of  no  excuse,   is 
more  heinous  than  a  fault  which  admits  of  a  to 
lerable  defence-"          J.  Mart.  Resp.  ad  Orthod- 
"  Ignorance  will  not  excuse  sin,  when  it  is  a  sin 

in  itself."  Anon.  Vet. 

7  "  He  that  is  idle  tempts  Satan  to  sethim  to 
work."  Chrysost.  Honi. 

Pious  Jeremy  Taylor  on,ce  said  to  a  lady, 
"  Madam,  if  you  do  not  employ  3'our  children, 
the  devil  will."  The  ton  of  Sirach  gives  also  the 
following  adv!ee  :  "  Send  thy  son  to  labour,  that 
he  be  not  idle  ;  for  idleness  teacheth  much  evil." 
C.  xxxiii,  v.  27. 


Whenever  adverse  fortune  choaks  the  way, 

When  danger  threats,  or  clouds  o'ercast  the  day, 

This  plant  of  casualty,  unfix'd  at  root, 

Shakes  with  the  blast,  and  casts  his  unripe  fruit; 

But,  when  the  storms  of  poverty  arise, 

And  persecution  ev'ry  virtue  tries, 

Mindless  of  God,  and  trusting  to  himself  3, 

He  strands  Heav'n's  freightage  on  a  dang'rous 

Averse  to  learn,  and  more  averse  to  bear,  [shelf. 

He  sinks,  the  abject  victim  of  despair! 

The  men  of  pow'r  and  pomp  resemble  seeds 
Sown  on  rich  earth,  but  chcak'd  with   thorns  and 

weeds. 

Religion  strikes  them,hut  they  shun  the  thought; 
Behold  the  profit,  and  yet  profit  nought. 
Heav'n's  high  rewards  they  silently  contemn, 
And  think  the  present  world  suffices  them. 
Mean-while  ambition  leads  the  soul  astray, 
Far  from  its  natal  walk,  th'  ethereal  way  ; 
Int'rest  assassins  friendship  ev'ry  hour, 
Truth  warps  to  custom,conscience  bends  to  pow'r, 
Till  all  the  cultivating  hand  receives 
Is  empty  blossom,  and  death-blasted  leaves. 
Idiots  in  judgment,  baffled  o'er  and  o'er; 
Still  the  same  bait,  still  circumvented  more  ; 
Self-victims  of  the  cunning  they  adore  ! 
Wise  without  wisdom,  busy  to  no  end  ; 
Man  still  their  foe,  and  Heav'n  itself  no  friend  I 

The  chosen  seed,  on  cultur'd  ground,  are  they- 
Who  humbly  tread  the  evangelic  way.   . 
The  road  to  Heav'n  is  uniform  and  plain  : 
All  other  paths  are  serpentine  and  vain. 
The  true  disciple  takes  the  word  reveal'd, 
Nor  rushes  on  the  sanctu'ry  conceal'd, 
Whilst  empty  reas'ners  emptiest  arts  employ; 
Nothing  they  build,  and  all  things  they  destroy  ! 
The  provident  of  Heav'n  unlocks  his  store, 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  feed  the  poor : 
To  e;-.eh  man  gen'rous,  and  to  each  man  just, 
Conscious  of  a  depositary  trust. 
Patient  of  censure,  yet  condemning  none  : 
PSncid  to  aii,  accountable  to  One. 
Ev'n  in  prosperity  he  fears  no  loss, 
Expects  a  change,  and  starts  not  at  the  cross. 
All  injuries  by  patience  he  surmounts  ; 
All  suff'nngs  God's  own  med'cines  he  accounts': 

8  "  We  are  all  careful  about  small  matters, 
and  negligent  in  the  greatest;  of  which  this  is 
the  reason,  we  know  not  where  true  felicity  is." 

St.  Hieron. 

9  The  preacher  writes  beautifully    upon  this 
subject.     Eccius.  C.  ii.    "  My  son,  if  thou  come 
to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy   soul  for  trial, 
set  thy  heart  aright,  and  constantly  endure,  and 
make  not  haste  in  time  of  trouble;"  i.  e.  be  not 
impatient  to  get  over  thy  trouble.  "  Cleave  unto 
him.  and  depart  not  away,  that  thou  mayest  be' 
increased  at  thy  last  end.  Whatsoever  is  brought 
upon  thee  take  cheerfully,  and  be  patient  when 
thou  art  changed  to   a  low  estate.     For  gold  is 
tried  in  tbe  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  fur 
nace  of  adversity. — Look  at  the  generations  of. 
old,  and  see,  did  ever  anv  trust  in  the  Lord  and 
was  confounded  ?  or  did  any   abide  in  his  fear 
and  was  forsaken  ?  or  whom  did  he  ever  despise, 
that,   called  upon  him  ?  lor  the  Lord  is  fill  I  of 
compassion  and  mercy ;  he  forgiveth  sins,  and 
saveth  in  time  of  affliction. — Wo  b:;  to  the  sinner 
that  goetutwo  ways;"  i.  e.  Ibat  Uath  recourse 
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Studious  of  good,  an.-l  penitent  for  ill, 
Still  s-hort  of  grace,  yet  persevering  still  ; 
As  just  and  true  as  eningnature  can 
(For  imperfection  sct.s  its  stamp  on  man). 
Heav'n  marks  the  saint,  her  mansions  to  adorn, 
And,  having  purg'd  the  chaff,  accepts  the  corn. 


THE  ASCETIC-,     . 
OR,  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  : 

A  VISION. 

In  omnibus  requiem  qaxsivi,  ot  nusquam 
Invcni,  nisi  in  anguiis,  et  libellis. 

Symbol,  Kempisian. 

At  nunc,  discussa  rerum  caligirse,  verum 
A'spius.;  illo  alii  rnrsus  jactantur  in  alto. 
At  tna  secures  portus,   blandarnque  quieteui 
lutravit,  non  quassa   ratis. 

Stat.  Sylv.  L.  It. 

ADVERTISEMENF 

TO    THE    READER. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 2th  stanza  in  this  poem, 
I  had  seVeral  inducements  for  venturing  to 
change  the  ode.  into  heroic  measure.  The  first 
was;  that  I  niight  diversify  the  doctrinal  part 
from  the  descriptive.  The  second  was,  that  our 
excellent  and  most  learned  poet,  Cowley,  had 
given  me  his  authority  for  making  this  change, 
in  his  poem  de  Plantis.  But  the  third  and  truer 
reason  was,  that  I  found  it  next  to  impracticable, 
to  deliver  short,  unadorned,  didactical  sentences 
consistently  -with  the  copiousness,  irregularity, 
and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  ode-writing. — Let  the 
reader  only  make  the  experiment,  and  I  flatter 
myself  he  will  join  f.vith  me  in  opinion. — Nor  have 
I  departed  any  further  than  in  a  metaphor  or 
two  from  that  original  simplicity  which  charac 
terises  my  author,  however  difficult  and  self-de 
nying  such  an  undertaking  might  be  in  a  poeti 
cal  composition.  What  gave  me  warning  was 
that  Castalio  and  Stanhope  had  both  spoile< 
Thomas  a  Kempis  by  attempting  to  adorn  him 
with  ftowery  language,  false  elegance,  and  glaring 
imagery.  And,  by  the  way,  to  this  cause  mai 
be  attributed  the  miscarriages  of  many  poets 
(otherwise  confessedly  eminent)  in  their  para 
phrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Book  of  Job 

to  man  as  well  as  God.  "Wo  unto  him  that  i 
faint-hearted ;  for  he  bclieveth  not,  therefor 
shall  he  not  be  defended.  •  Wo  unto  you  tha 
have  lost  patience:  what  will  ye  do  when  th 
Lord  shall  visit  you? — they  that  fear  the  Lor 
will  say,  we  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lore 
and  not  into  the  hands  of  men  :  for  as  his  ma 
jesty  is,  so  is  his  mercy." 

In  like  manner  St.  Chrysostom  informs  us 
"  That,  in  proportion  as  God  adds  to  our  tribu 
latiori,  he  adds  likewise  U>our  retribution." 

'  '  This  river  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  high 
est  ice-mountains  in  Switzerland. 

•2  The  species  of  larch-tree  here  meant  is  ca 
led  sempcniieus:  the  oilier  larches  are  dccidu 


sc.  The  grandeur  of  scriptural  sublimity,  or 
mplicity,  admits  of  few  or  no  embellishments, 
eorge  Sandys,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  seems' 
ily  to  have  known  this  secret 


nd  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  bev 
fore  day,  he  went  and  departed  into  a  solitary1 
place,  and  there  prayed. 

Mark,  c.  i.  v.  35. 

)EEP  in  avale,  where  cloud-born  Rhyne  ' 
'hrough  meads  his  Alpine  waters  roll'd, 
Vhere  pansies  mixt  with  daisies  shine, 
.nd  asphodels  instarr'd  with  gold  ; 
~Vo  forests,  skirting  round  the  feet' 
Of  everlasting  mountains,  meet, 
lalf  parted  by  an  op'ning  glade ; 
Around  Hercynian  oaks  are  seen.— - 
^arches  2,  and  cypress  ever  green, 
nite  their  hospitable  shade. 
Impearl'd  with  dew,  the  rosy  Morn 
>tood  tip-toe  3  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
^learns  following  gleams  the  Heav'ns  adorn, 
And  gild  the  theatre  below  : 
Mature  from  needful  slumber  wakes, 
And  from  her  misty  eye-balls  shakes 
The  balmy  dews  of  soft  repose  : 
The  pious  lark  with  grateful  lays 
Ascends  the  skies,  and  chants  the  praise 
Which  man  to  his  Creator  owes  4. 

When  lo  !  a  venerable  sire  appears, 
iVith  sprightly  footsteps  hast'ning  o'er  the  plain; 
[lis  tresses  bore  the  marks  of  fourscore  years,  • 
Yet  free  from  sickness  he,  and  void  of  pain : 
His  eyes  with  half  theiryouthful  clearness  shone*, 
still  on  his  cheeks  health's  tincture  gently  glow'd, 
His  aged  voice  retain'd  a  mauly  tone, 
His  peaceful  blood  in  equal  tenour  flow'd. 
At  length,  beneath  a  beechen  shade  reclin'd, 
He  thus  pour'd  forth  to  Heav'n  the  transports  of 
his  mind. 

3  Tip-toe.     Shakespeare. 

*  "  Before  we  engage  in  worldly  business,  or 
any  common  amusements  of  life,  let  us  be  care 
ful  to  consecrate  the  first-fruits  of  the  day,  and 
the  very  beginning  of  our  holy  thoughts  unto  the 
service  of  God."  St.  Basil. 

*  Thomas  a  Kempis  had  no  manifest  infirmi 
ties  of  old-age,  and  retained  his  eye-sight  per 
fect  to  the  last. 

All  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  in  Ger 
many  upon  good  authority,  concerning  him,  is, 
as  follows :  He  was  born  at  Kempis,  or  Kempen, 
a  small  walled  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves, 
and  diocese  of  Cologn.  His  family-name  was 
Hamerlein,  which  signifies  in  the  German 
language  a  little  hammer.  We  find  also  that 
his  parents  were  named  John  and  Gertrude  Ha 
merlein..  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes ;  where  his  effigy,  together  with 
a  prospect  of  the  monastery,  was  engraven  on  a 
plate  of  copper  tha'tlies  over  his  body.  The  said 
monastery  is  now  called  Bergh-Clooster,  or,  at 
we  might  say  in  English,  Hill-Cloyster.  Many 
strangers  in  their  travels  visit  it.  Kempis  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  and.  greatest  men  since 
the  primitive  ages.  His  book  of  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  lias  seen  near  forty  editions  in  the  ori- 
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«'  Come  unto  me  (Messiah  cries) 
All  that  are  laden  and  oppress'd  : 
To  Thee  1  come  (my  heart  replies) 
O  Patron  of  eternal  rest ! 
Who  walks  with  me    (rejoins  the  voice) 
In  purest  day-light  shall  rejoice, 
Incapable  to  err,  or  fall. 
With  thee  I  walk,  my  gracious  God  ; 
Long  I've  thy  painful  foot-steps  trod, 
Redeemer/  Saviour,  Friend  of  all6! 

"  Heav'n  in  my  youth  bestow'd  each  good 

Of  choicer  sort :   in  fertile  lands 

A  decent,  patrimony  stood, 

Sufficient  for  my  just  demands. 

My  form  was  pleasing  ;  health  refm'd 

My  blood;  a  deep-discerning  mind 

Crown'd  all  the  rest, — The  fav'rite  child 

Of  un-affected  eloquence, 

Plain  nature,  un-scholastic  sense : — 

And  once  or  twice  the  Muses  smil'd ! 

"  Blest  with  each  boon  that  simpler  minds  desire, 

Till  Heav'n  grows  weary  of  their  nauseous  pray'rs, 

I  made  the  nobler  option  to  retire  7, 

And  gave  the  world  to  worldlings  and  their  heirs; 

The  warriors  laurels,  and  the  statesman's  fame, 

The  vain  man's  hopes  for  titles  and  employ, 

The  pomp  of  station,  and  the  rich  man's  name, 

I  left  for  fools  to  seek,  and  knaves  t'enjoy*; 

An  early  whisper  did  its  truths  impart, 

And  all  the  God  conceal'd  irradiated  my  heart. 

"  Happy  the  man  who  turns  to  Heav'n, 
When  on  the  landscape's  verge  of  green 
Old-age  appears,  to  whom  'tis  giv'n 
To  creep.in  sight,  but  fly,  unseen  ! 

ginal  Latin,  and  above  sixty  translations  hare 
been  made  from  it  into  modern  languages. 

Our  author  died  August  the  8tb,  1471,  aged 
S2  years. 

In  the  engraving  on  copper  abow-mentioned, 
and  lying  over  his  grave,  is  represented  a  per 
son  respectfully  presenting  to  him  a  label  on 
which  is  written  a  verse  to  this  effect : 

Oh  !  where  is  Peace  ?  for  Thou  its  paths  hast 

trod. 

To  which  Kempis  returns  another  strip  of  paper, 
inscribed  as  follows : 

In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with  God. 
He  was  a  canon  regular  of  Augustins,  and  sub- 
prior  of  mount  St.  Agnes'  monastery.  He  com 
posed  his  treatise  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  as  appears  from 
a  note  of  his  own  writing  in  the  library  of  his 
convent. 

'  Imitation  of  Christ,  Lib.  I.  c.  i. 

7  "  Solitude  is  the  best  school  wherein  to  learn 
the  way  to  Heaven."  St.  Jerom. 

"  Worldly  honours  are  a  trying  snare  to  men 
of  an  exalted  station;  of  course  their  chief  care 
must  be,  to  put  themselves  out  of  the' reach  of 
envy  by  h  umi  lity. "  Nepotian. 

"  The  pleasures  of  this  world  are  only  the  mo 
mentary  comforts  of  the  miserable,  and  not  the 
rewards  of  the  happy."  St.  August. 

8  Camera  solicits  speciosa  incommoda  vita: 

Permjsi  stultis  quaerere,  habere  malis. 

Couleius  de  Plant. 


Stealer  of  marches,  subtile  foe, 

Sinon  of  stratagem  and  woe  ! 

Thy  fatal  blows,  ah  !  who  can  ward? 

Aroumi  thee  lurks  a  motley  train 

Of  wants,  and  fears,  and  chronic  pain, 

The  hungry  Croats  of  thy  guard. 

"  (Thus  on  the  flow'r-enamell'd  lawn, 
Unconscious  of  the  least  surprize, 
In  thoughtless  gambols  sports  the  favrn, 
Whilst  veil'd  in  grass  thetygress  lies. 
The  silent  tfait'ress  crouches  low, 
Her  very  lungs  surcease  to  blow  ; 
At  length  she  darts  on  hunger's  wings  ; 
Sure  of  her  distance  and  success. 
Where  Newton  could  but  only  guess, 
She  never  misses,  when  she  springs'.) 

"More  truly  wise  the  man,  whose  early  youth '• 
Is  offer'd  a  free  off 'ring  to  the  Lord, 
A  self-addicted  votary  to  truth, 
Servant  thro'  choice,  disciple  by  accord  ! 
Heav'n  always  did  th'  unblemish'd  turtle  choose, 
Where  health  conjoin'd  with  spirit  most  abounds: 
Heav'n  seeks  the  young,  nor  does  the  old  refuse, 
But  youth  acquits  the   debt,   which  age  com 
pounds  ! 

Awkward  in  time,  and  sour'd  with  self-disgrace, 
The   spend -thrift    pays  his  all,    and   takes  the 
bankrupt's  place." 

Thus  spoke  the  venerable  sage 
Who  ne'er  imbib'd  Maeonian  lore, 
Who  drew  no  aids  from  Maro'spage, 
And  yet  to  nobler  flights  could  soar. 
Taught  hy  the  Solymean  maid; 
With  native  elegance  array 'd, 
He  gave  his  easy  thoughts  to  flow  ; 
The  charms  which  anxious  art  deny'd 
Truth  and  simplicity  supply'd, . 
Melodious  in  religious  woe. 

Poet  in  sentiment!   he  feels 
The  flame;  nor  seeks  from  verse  his  aid  ! 
The  veil  which  artful  charms  conceals, 
To  real  beauty  proves  a  shade. 
When  nature's  put-lines  dubious  are, 
Verse  decks  them  with  a  slight  cymarr  n  j 
True  charms  by  art  in  vain  are  drest. 
Not  icy  prose  could  damp  his  fire: 
Intense  the  flame  and  mounting  high'r, 
Brightly  victorious  when  opprest ! 

By  this  time  morn  in  all  its  glory  shone; 
The  Sun's  chaste  kiss  absorb'd  the  virgin-dew : 
Th'  impatient  peasant  wish'd  his  labour  done, 
Tue  cattle  to  th'  umbrageous  streams  withdrew : 
Beneath  a  cool  impenetrable  shade, 
Quiet,  he  mus'd.     So  Jonas  safely  sate  [play'd) 
(When  the  swift  gourd  her  palmy  leaves  dis- 
To  see  the  tow'rs  of  Ninus  bow  to  fate  12. 

»  This  parenthesis  was  inserted  by  way  of 
imitating  the  famous  parenthesis  in  Horace's 
Ode,  which  begins 

Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem,  &c. 

10  "  Even  from  the  flower  till  the  grape  was 
ripe,  hath  my  heart  delighted  in  Wisdom." 

Ecclus.  c.  li.  v.  15. 

11  A  thin  covering  of  the  gause,   or  sarsnet- 
kind.  Dryd.  Cymon  &  Iphigen. 

ia  Jonab,  c.  iv.  v.  C. 
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Th'  Ascetic  then  drew  forth  a  parchment-scroll, 
And  thus  pour'd  out  to  Heav'n  th'  effusions  o 
his  soul. 


THE   MEDITATION    OF   THOMAS    A  KEMPIS. 

( I . )  'Tis  vanity  to  wish  for  length  of  days ; 
The  art  of  living  well  is  wise  men's  praise. 
If  death,  not  length  of  life,  engag'd  our  view, 
Life  would  be  happier,  and  death  happier  too  l 

Nature  foreshows  our  death :  'tis  God 's  decree; 
The  king,  the  insect  dies;  and  so  must  we. 
What's  natural,  and  common  to  us  all, 
What's  necessary ; — none  should  evil  call. 
Check  thy  fond  love  of  life,  and  human  pride ; 
Shall  man  repine  at  death,  when  Christ  has  dy 'd? 

(2.)  He  that  can  calmly  view  the  mask  ol 
AVill  never  tremble  at  the  face  beneath  ;  [death, 
Probationer  of  Heav'n,  he  starts  no  more 
To  see  the  last  sands  ebb,  than  those  before  *. 

(3.)  In  vain  we  argue,  boast,  elude,  descant; — 
No  man  is  honest  that's  afraid  of  want. 
No  blood  of  confessors  that  bosom  warms', 
Which  starts  at  hunger,  as  the  worst  of  harms  + 

(4.)  The  man  with  Christian  preservance  fir'd*, 
Check'd  but  not  stop'd  ;  retarded  but  not  tir'd; 
Straiten'd  by  foes,  yet  sure  of  a  retreat, 
In  Heav'n's  protection  rests  securely  great 6  j 
Hears  ev'ry  sharp  alarm  without  dismay; 
Midst  dangers  dauntless,  and  midst  terrours  gay; 
Indignant  of  obstruction  glows  his  flame, 
And,  struggling,  mounts  to  Heav'n,  from  whence 

it  came: 

Oppress'd  it  thrives ;  its  own  destroyers  tires, 
And  with  unceasing  fortitude  aspires?. 

1  This  and  the  following  passages  marked  Tjilh 
a  note  of  reference  are  extracted  almost  verbatim 
from  Kempis's  Book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
Lib.  I,  c.  1,  2.  See  also  Lib.  1,  c.  19.  23. 

3  "  Death,  when  compared  to  life,  seems  to 
be  a  remedy  and  not  a  punishment." 

St.  Macar. 

On  the  same  point  another  primitive  Chris 
tian  hath  observed,  "  That  the  Supreme  Being 
made  life  short ;  since,  as  the  troubles  of  it 
cannot  be  removed  from  us,  we  may  the  sooner 
be  removed  from  them."  St.  Bernard. 

3  "  Dost  thou  fear  poverty  ?  Christ  calls  the 

poor  man  blessed. — 

•—•  Art  thou  afraid  of  labour  ?  Pains  are  produc 
tive  of  a  crown,  [fears  no  famine : 

—  Art  thou  hungry  ?   A  true  confidence  in "  God 

—  for  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  beholds 
thy  warfare ;  and  prepares  for  thee  a  crown  of 
glory  and  everlasting  rest," — 

Hieron.  in  Epist. 

*  L.  II.  Thotti.  a  Kempis. 

5  Perseverance  is  an  image  of  eternity." 

St.  Bernard. 

6  "  The   greatest  safety  man  can  have  is  to 
fear  nothing  but  God."  Senec. 

"  Human  fear  depresses,  the  fear  of  God  exhi 
larates."  Cassian. 

'Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  III.,  c.  5.  Ibid.c.  19, 
K».  1. 


When  man  desponds,  (of  human  hop?  bereft) 
Patience  and  Christian  heroism  are  left ', 
Let  patience  be  thy  first  and  last  concern ; 
The  hardest  task  a  Christian  has  to  learn  9  ! 
Life's  pendulum  in  th'  other  world  shall  make 
Advances,  on  the  side  it  now  goes  back. 

By  force,  a  virtue  of  celestial  kind 
Was  never  storm'd ;  by  art  'tis  undermiu'd  '°. 

(5.)  All  seek  for  knowledge.     Knowledge  is  n» 

more 

Than  this ;  to  know  ourselves,  and  God  adore. 
Wouldst  thou  with  profit  seek,  and  learn  witU 

gain  ? — 

Unknown  thyself,  in  solitude  remain  u. 
Virtue  retires,  but  in  retirement  blooms, 
Full  of  good  works,  and  dying  in  perfumes  '*. 
In  thy  own  heart  the  living  waters  rise  '3 ; 
Good  conscience  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  !  '* 
Man's  only  confidence,  unmixtwith  pride, 
Is  the  firm  trust  that  God  is  on  his  side  ]i! 
Like  Aaron's  rod,  the  faithful  and  the  just, 
Torn  from  their  tree,  shall  blossom  in  the  dust. 

(6.)  God,  says  the  chief  of  penitents16,  is  One, 
\Vho  gives  Himself,  his  Spirit,  an  I  his  Son. 

"  Is  hunger  irksome? — Thou  by  Him  art  fed 
With  quails  miraculous,  and  Heav'niy  bread. 
Is  thirst  oppressive  ? — Lift  thy  eyes,  and  see 
Cat'racts  of  water  fall  from  rocks  for  thee. 
Art  thou  in  darkness  ? — Uncreated  light 
Is  all  thy  own,  and  guides  thy  erring  sight. 
Is  nakedness  thy  lot? — Yet  ne'er  repine ; — 
The  vestments  of  Eternity  are  thine. 
Art  thou  a  widow  ? — God's  thy  consort  true. 
Art  thou  an  orphan  ? — lie's  thy  father  too." 

8  Ibid.  c.  35,  N°.  2.    Ibid.  c.  18,  >:°.  2. 

9  See  also  Caussin's  Holy  Court,  Part  I,  L.  3. 
Sect.  32,  fol.  1650. 

10  "'frue  Christian  piety  was   never  made  a 
real  captive;  it  may  be  killed,  but  not  conquer 
ed."  St.  Jerom. 

11  "  Imitation  of  Christ,    L.  J,    c.  20.  L.  II, 
c.  10. 

12  "  The  retired  Christian,  in  seeking  after  an 
happy  life,  actually  enjoys  one ;   and  possesses 
that  already  which  he  only  fancies  he    is  pursu 
ing."  St  Eucher. 

13  «  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own'  cisterns. 
Prov.  c.  v,  V.  15.     See  atso  Rev.  c.  xxii,   v.  1. 
"  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal."    See  John,  c.  vii,  v.  38. 

14  Imitat.  of  Jesus  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  6- 

15  Imitat.  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lib.  II,  c.  10. 
"The  only  means  of  obtaining  true  security 

is  to  commit  all  our  interests  to  God,  who  con 
stantly  knows  and  is  ever  willing  to  bestow  good 
things  on  them  that  ask  him  as  they  ought." 

Cassian. 

"  Security  is  no  where  but  in  the  love  and 
service  of  God.  It  is  neither  in  Heaven,  nor 
Paradise,  much  less  in  the  present  world.  In 
Heaven  the  angels  fell  from  the  divine  presence : 
in  Paradise  Adam  lost  his  abode  of  pleasure :  in 
the  world  Judas  fell  from  the  school  of  our  Sa 
viour."  St.  Bernard. 

16  St.    August.     The   ten  lines  marked  with 
nverted  commas  are  a  literal  translation  from 

him. 
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(7.)  The  men   of  Science  aim  themselves  to 

show  17, 

And  know  just  what  imports  them  not  to  know  18. 
(Once  having  miss'd  the  truth,  they  fartherstray: 
As  men  ride  fastest  who  have  lost  their  way  ;) 
Whilst  the  poor  peasant  that  with  daily  care 
Improves  his  lands  and  offers  Heav'n  his  pray'r, 
With  conscious  boldness  may  produce  his  face 
Where  proud  philosophers  shall  want  a  place19. 
Philosophy  in  anxious  doubts  expires  : 
Religion  trims  her  lamp,  as  life  retires  *>. 
True  faith,  like  gold  into  the  furnace  cast, 
Maintains  its  sterling  pureness  to  the  last. 
Conscience  will  ev'ry  pious  act  attest  21 : 
A  silent  panegyrist,  but  the  best ! 

(8.)  All  chastisements  for  private  use  are  giv'n; 
The  revelations  Personal  of  Heav'n  22  : 
But  man  in  misery  mistakes  his  road, 
Sighs  for  lost  joys,  and  never  turns  to  God23. 
Heav'n  more  than  meets  her  child  with  sorrows 

try'd  •„ 

Her  dove  brings  olive,  e'er  the  waves  subside2-. 
Han  gives  but  once,  and  grudges  when  we  sue ; 
Heav'n  makes  old  gifts  the  precedents  for  new. 

(9.)  Afflictions  have  their  use  of  ev'ry  kind  ; 
At  once  they  humble,  and  exalt  the  mind  : 
The  ferment  of  the  soul  by  just  degrees 
Hefines  the  true  clear  spirit  from  the  lees  ^ 
Boast  as  we  will,  and  argue  as  we  can, 
None  ever  knew  the  virtues  of  a  man, 
Except  affliction  sifts  the  flour  from  bran^ . 

17  "  It  is  good  to  know  much  and  live  well : 
but,  if  we  cannot  attain  both,  it  is  better  to  de 
sire  piety  than  learning  :  for  knowledge  makes  no 
man  truly  happy,  nor  doth  happiness  consist  in 
intellectual  acquisitions.  The  only  valuable 
thing  is  a  religious  life." 

Sti.  Greg.  Magn.  Moral. 

And  again:  "  That  only  is  the  best  knowledge 
which  makes  us  better." 

is  Imitat.  of  Christ.  19  Ibid. 

30  Imitat.  of  Jesus  Christ,  L.  II,  c.  10. 
21 "  As  in  water  face  anstvereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of   man  to  man."      Piov.  xxvii,    v.  19. 
"  Thou  canst  avoid,  sooner  or  later,  whatever 
molesteth  thee,  except  thy  own  conscience." 
Augustiu.  in  Psalm  xxx. 
13  Imitat.  of  Jesus  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  13. 
"  God  causeth    (afflictions)  to    come,  either 
fpr  correction,   or  for   his  land,  or  for  mercy.'" 
Job,  c.  xxxvii,  v.  1 3. 

"  It  is  the  work  and  providence  of  God's  se 
cret  counsel,  that  the  days  of  the  elect  shoulc 
be  troubled  in  their  pilgrimage.  This  present 
life  is  the  way  to  our  eternal  abode :  God  there 
fore  in  his  secret  wisdom  afflicts  our  travel  with 
continual  trouble,  lest  the  delights  of  our  jour 
ney  might  take  away  the  desire  of  our  journey's 
«nd."  -St.  Greg.  Mag. 

"  No  servant  of  Christ  is  without  affliction.  I 
you  expect  to  be  free  from  persecution,  you  hav< 
not  yet  so  much  as  begun  to  be  a  Christian." 

St  August. 
S3  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  11. 

24  Imitat.    of  Christ,  .ibid.     See  also  Gen.  c 
Viii,  v.  11. 

25  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  13. 

26  ibid.   Lib.  1,  c.  16.    Lib.  Ill,   c.  12.     Se 
also  Amos,  c.  ix.  T.  3,  and  Luke  c,  xxii,  r.  31. 


iay,  is  it  much  indignities  to  bear, 
Vhen  God  for  thee  thy  nature  deign'd  to  wear  ? 
f  slander  vilifies  the  good  man's  name, 
t  hurts  not;  but  prevents  a  future  shame, 
The  censure  and  reproaches  of  mankind 
Are  the  true  Christian  mentors  of  the  mind. 
Co  other  way  humility  is  gain'd  ; 
STo  other  way  vain  g.'ory  is  restrain'd. 
Vor  worse,  nor  better  we,  if  praise  or  blama 
,ift  or  depress — the  man  is  still  the  same  27. 
Hie  happy,  if  they're  wise,  must  all  things  fear; 
r   need  th'  unhappy,  if  they're  good,     des 
pair, 
(10.)  Hard  is  the  task  'gainst  nature's  strength 

to  strive  : 

5erfection  is  the  lot  of  none  alive  ; 
Or  grant  frail  man  could  tread  th'  unerring  road, 
Jow  could  we  suffer  for  the  sake  of  God28  ? 
Affliction's  ordeal,  sharp,  but  brightly  shines; 
lep'rates  the  gold29,  and  ev'ry  vice  calcines, 
^n  adverse  fortune,  when  the  storm  runs  high, 
And  sickness  graves  death's  image  on  the  eye, 
Nor  wealth,  nor   rank,   nor  pow'r,  assuage  th« 

grief- 
Ask  God  to  send  thee  patience  or  relief^. 
The  infant  Moses  'scap'd  his  wat'ry  grave31. 
Heav'n  half  o'trwhelms  the  man   it  means  ta 

save ! 

(11.)    Th'  ambitious  and  the  covetous  desire32 
More  than  their  worth  deserves,  or   wants  re" 

quire  : 

Not  merely  for  the  profit  things  may  yield, 
But,  ah  !  their  neighbour's  pittance  maims  their 

field: 

Thus,  gain'd  by  force,  or  fraudulent  design, 
The   grapes  of  Naboth  yield,  them  blood  for 

wine  -13 
(12)  Nothing  but  truth  can   claim  a  lasting 

date  s*; 
Time  is  truth's  surest  judge,  and  judges  late ; 

27  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  Ill,  c.  5. 

28  ibid. 

29  «  For  gOid  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  accep 
table  men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity." 

Ecclus.  c.  ii,  v.  5. 

30  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  Ill,  c.  5- 
3t  Exod.  c.  II,  v.  5- 

32  "  He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own 
soul,  gathereth   for  others,  that  shall  spend  his 
goods  riotously.     A  covetous  man's  eye  is  not  sa 
tisfied  with   his  portion,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
wicked  drieth  up  his  soul." 

Ecclus.  c.  xiv. 

33  "  Ahab's  excuse  to  Naboth,  when  he   said 
give  me  thy  vineyard  that  I  may  make  it  a  gar 
den  of  herbs,  represents  in   a  lively  manner  the 
pretences   that   avaricious    and  ambitious  men 
use,  when  they  waut  to  make  new  acquisitions- 
They  lye  to  their  consciences ;  asking  a  seeming 
trifle,  and  meaning  to  obtain  something  very  va 
luable."  St.  Ambrose. 

"  Woe  unto  them  that  covet  fields,  and  take 
them  away  by  violence."  Micah,  c.  ii,  v.  2. 

"  They  enlarge  their  desire  as  Kell,  and  are  as 
death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied :  woe  unto  them 
that  encrease  that  which  is  not  theirs." 

Hab.  c.  ii,  v.  5,  6* 

34  Imitat.  of  Jesus  Christ,  L.  I,  c,  3^ 
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And,  for  thy  guide,  be  he  alone  believ'd, 
Who  never  can  deceive,  nor  is  deceiv'd  35  ! 
Thus  safe  thro'  waves  the  sons  of  Isr'el  trod  ; 
i  Their  better  magnet  was  the  lamp  of  God  :    [led 
And  thus  Heav'n's  star  Earth's  humble  shepherds 
To  their  Messiah  in  his  humbler  bed. 

(13.)  Flatt'ry  and  fame  at  death  the  vain  for 
sake, 
And  other  knaves  and  fools  their  honours  take*6, 

(14.)  Tease  not  thy  mind  ;   nor  run  a  restless 

round 

fn  search  of  science  better  lost  than  found. 
Still  teach  thy  soul  a  sober  course  to  try, 
And  shun  the  track  of  singularity  ! 

(15.)  Presumptuous  flights  and  sceptical  debates 
Foretel  (Cassandra-like)  the  fall  of  states. 
So  Greece  and  Rome  soon  moulder'd  to  decay, 
When  Epicurus'  system  gain'd  the  day. 
But  those  who  make  prophaneness  stand  for  wit, 
Desp'rate  apply  the  pigeons  to  their  feet : 
Bankrupts  of  sense,  and  impudently  bad ; 
Their  judgment  ruin'd,  and  their  fancy  mad  ! 
Like  Daniel's  3"  goat  x  in  th'  insolence  of  youth, 
Stars  they  displace,  and  overturn  the  truth. 

(16.)  He,  who  adopts  religions,  wrong  or  right, 
Isnot  a  convert,  but  an  hypocrite  : 
Him,  seeming  what  he  is  not,  man  esteems; 
<3od  hates  him,  for  he  is  not  what  he  seems. 
The  bull-rush  thus  a  specious  outside  wears, 
Smooth  as  the  shining  rind  the  poplar  bears  : 
But  strip  the  cov'ring  of  its  polish'd  skin, 
And  all  is  insubstantial  sponge  within. 
When  not  a  whisper  breaths  upon  the  trees, 
TJnmov'd  it  stands,  but  bends  with  ev'ry  breeze. 
It  boasts  th'  ablution  of  a  silver  flood, 
.But  feeds  on  mire,  and  roots  itself  in  mud. 

(17.)  Self-love  is  foolish,  criminal,  and  vain33, 
Therefore,  O  man,  such  partial  views  restrain  : 
And  often  take  this  counsel  for  a  rule, 
•To  please  one's  self  is  but  to  please  one  fool40. 
'    (18.)  The  alms  we  give,  we  keep  :  the  alms 

we  save 
We  lose  :  possessing  only  what  we  gave  4'. 

35 Neque  decipitur,neque  decipit  unquam. 

Manil. 

36  "  There  is  no  work  that  shows  more  art  and 
industry  than  the  texture  of  a  spider's  web.  The 
delicate  threads  are  so  nicely  disposed,  and  so 
curiously  interwoven  one  with  another,  that  you 
would  think  it  produced  by  the  labour  of  a  ce 
lestial  being ;  yet  nothing  in  the  event  is  more 
fragil  and  insubstantial.  A  breath  of  wind  tears 
it  to  pieces,  and  carries  it  away.  Just  so  are 
worldly  acquisitions  made  by  men  in  exalted 
stations,  and  reputedly  wise  and  cunning." 

Origen. 

3~  Dan.  c.  viii,  v.  10,  11. 

38  The  prophet  here  mean?,  by  the  goat,  the 
king  of  Greece,  the  region  of  vain  philosophy. 

Ly  "  He  that  lovelb  himself  most,  hath  of  all 
men  the  happiness  of  finding  the  fewest  rivals." 

Anon.  Vet. 

40  "   He  that  pleaseth   himself,    pleaseth  a 
fool.1' 

41  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
•eth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholding  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Prov.  c.  xi,  v.  24. 
"  The  riches  which   thou  treasures!  up,  are 


But  if  vain  glory  prompts  the  tongue  to  boast, 
In  vain  we  strive  to  give,  the  gift  is  lost. 
Wealth,  unbestow'd,  is  the  fool's  alchymy  ;— • 
Misers  have  wealth,  but  taste  it  not ; — and  die* 

In  ev'ry  purse  that  th'  avaricious  bears, 
There's  still  a  rent,  which  wily  Satan  tears41: 
A  man  may  mend  it,  at  returning  light, 
But  the  arch-fiend  undarns  the  work  at  night. 
Useless,  O  miser  !  are  thy  labours  found  ; 
And  all  thy  vintage  leaks  on  thirsty  ground*}. 
Chimeric  nonsense  !  Riches  unemploy'd 
In  doing  good,  are  riches  unenjoy'd  ; 
The  slave  who  sets  his  soul  on  worthless  pelf, 
Is  a  mere  Dioclesian  to  himself; 
A  wretched  martyr  in  a  wretched  cause ; 
Alive,  unhonour'd ;  dead,  without  applause  ! 
Boast  not  of  homage  to  Earth's  monarchs  giv'nj 
A  Paula's  44  name  is  better  known  in  Heav'n. 

(19.)  Riches  no  more  are  ours,  than  are  the 
waves  [laves. 

Of  yonder  Rhyne,  which    our  Mount-Agnas  1 
Th*  impatient  waters  no  continuance  make; 
Adopt  new  owners,  and  their  old  forsake. 

•*6  As  those  who  call  for  wines,  beyond  their 

share, 

Refund  the  draughts  which  nature  cannot  bear  j 
(Whilst  bile  and  gall  corroding  in  their  breast 
Demand  a  passage,  and  admit  no  rest:) 
Just  so  rapacious  misers  swell  their  store ; 
To  di'monds  di'mouds  add,  and  ore  to  ore  ; 
They  gulp  down  wealth, — and,   with  heart  pieV- 

cing  pain, 

And  clay-cold  qualms,  discharge  the  load  again. 
Death  bursts  the  casket,  and  the  farce  is  o'er. 
(Curst  is   that  wealth,  which  never    eas'd  the 
poor  !)  [floor; 

Whilst  fools  and  spendthrifts  sweep  it  from  the 
The  gold  of  Ophyr  4»  dazzles  their  weak  eyes, 
Turquoises 48  next  their  weaker  minds  surprise, 
Rich,  deeply  azur'd,  like  Italian  skies. 

lost ;  those  which  thou  charitably  bestowest,  at£ 
truly  thine."  St.  August, 

42  Haggai,  c.  i,  v.  6. 

43 Ibi  omnis 

Effusus  labor. Virg. 

44  Paula  was  a  Roman  lady  descended  from 
the  Gracchi  and  Scipios.     Her  husband  was  of 
the  Julian  race.     After  his  decease,    she  gave 
most  of  her  possessions  to  the  poor,  and  retired 
from  Rome  to  a  solitude  at   Bethlehem.     That 
incomparable  virgin  Eustochium  was  her  daugh 
ter.     Both  their  histories  are  drawn  at  large  by 
St.  Jerom,  and  addressed  to  Eustochium.     Paula 
iias  written  some  excellent  verses  on  religious 
subjects. 

She  built  a  temple  at  Emmatis  in  honour  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour.  Her  tomb  is  at  Bethlehem. 
The  inscription  for  her  and  her  daughter  was 
written  by  St.  Jerom.  Sandy's  Trav.  fol.  135. 
139,  &c. 

45  The  name  of  the  monastery  where  Kempis 
resided. 

46  Part  of  this  paragraph,  is  copied  from  Job, 
c.   xx,  v.    14,  15,   18.     Compare   also  Job,    c. 
xxvii,  v.  19,  '20,  '21. 

4"  Gold  of  Ophir.  See  1  Kings  c.  ix,  v.  28.  1 
Chrou.  xxix,  v.  4.  2  Chron.  viii,  v.  Ifc.  Psalm 
xlv,  v.  9.  Isaiah  xiii.  v.  12. 

48  Turquoises.     "  The  true  oriental  turquoise 
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Then  are  the  fi'ry  rubies  49  to  be  seen, 

And  em'ralds  50  tinctur'd    with   the   rainbow' 

green, 

Translucent  beryl  ii,  flame-ey'd  chrysolite52, 
And  sardflnix  &,  refresher  of  the  sight; 
With  these  th'  empurpled  amethist  combines'1', 
And  opaz55,  vein'd  with  riv'lets,  mildly  shines. 

All  first  turns  into  riot,  then  to  care  : — 
Whirl'd  down  th'  impetuous  torrent,  call'd  an  heir 
(19.)    Religion's  harbour,   like  th'  Etrurian 

bay  56, 

Secure  from  storms  is  land-lock'd  ev'ry  way. 
Safe,  'midst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  the  vessel  rides 
Nor  minds  the  absent  rage  of  winds  and  tides: 
Whilst  from  his  prow  the  pilot  looking  down, 
Surveys  at  once  God's  image  and  his  own57  ; 
Heav'n's  favour  smooths  th'  expanse,  and  calm 
ness  sleeps 
On  the  clear  mirror  of  the  silent  deep58. 

(20)  No  man  at  once  two  Edens  can  enjoy59 : 
Nor  Earth  and  Heav'n  the  self-same  mind  employ. 
Two  difPrentways  th'  unsocial  objects  draw: 
Flesh  strives  with  spirit,  nature  combats  law : 
Reason  and  revelation  live  at  strife, 
Though  meant  for  mutual   aid,  like  man  and 

wife60. 

Religion  and  Ihe  world  can  ne'er  agree  : 

One  eye  is  sacrific'd,  that  one  may  see, 

Canals,  for  pleasure  made,  with  pleasure  stray  j 

But  drain  at  length  the  middle  stream  away. 

(21.)  Life's  joy  and  pomp  at  distance  should 

appear, 

Possession  brings  the  vulgar  dawbing  near. 
Who  can  rejoice  to  tread  a  devious  road, 
Led  by  false  views,  and  serpentine  from  God  61  ? 

»'omes  out  of  the  old  rock  in  the  mountains  of 
Piriskua,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  town  of 
Moscheda."  Hist,  of  Gust.  Adolph.  vol.  II,  p. 
542. 

49  Rubies.   "  Nazarites,  more  ruddy  than  ru 
bies."  Lam.  C.  iv,  v.  7. 

50  Emeralds.     "A  rainbow  in  sight  like  an 
emerald.''     Rev.  c.  iv,  v.  5. 

51  Berry  1.     Dan.  c.  x,  v.  6.  Rev.  xxi,  v.  20. 

52  Chrysolite.  Ezek.  c.  xxviii. 

53  Sardonyx.  Rev.  c.  xxi,  v.  20. 

54  Amethist.  Exod.  c.    xxviii,  v.   19.  Ibid.  c. 
xxx  ix,  v.  12. 

55  Ezek.  c.  xxviii,  v.  13,  and  Rev.  xxi.  v.  20. 
>6  The  port  of  Leriche,  in  Tuscany. 

57  "  One  way  to  know  God  is  perfectly  to 
know  one's  self. "  Hugo  de  anima. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wonder,  O  man,  at  the 
height  of  the  stars,  or  depth  of  the  sea  ?  examine 
lather  thine  own  soul,  and  wonder  there." 

Isidor. 

58  Imitat.  of  Christ,  I,  II,  c.  1—3. 

59  "  It  is  not  only  difficult  but  impossible  to 
enjoy  Heaven  here  awl  hereafter  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  live  in  pleasure  and  dissapation,  and  at 
the  same  time  attain  spiritual  happiness.     No 
man  hath  passed  from  one  paradise  to  another  : 
no  man  hath  been  the  mirror  of  felicity  in  both 
worlds,  nor  shone  with  equal  glory  in  Earth  and 
in  Heaven."  Hieron. 

60  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L,  I,  c.  24. 
«  Ibid.  L.  I,  c.  21. 


Would'stthou  be  viially  with  Christ  conjoin'd  2 
Copy  his  deeds,  and  imitate  his  mind  62  j 
No  man  can  worldly  happiness  ensure  ; 
Heav'n's  consolation  all  men  may  procure63. 

(22. )  When  passions  reign  with  arbitrary  sway,' 
Resistance,  not  compliance,  wins  the  day64. 
Here  av'rice,  there  ambitious  schemes  prevail ; 
Who  can  quench  flames  when  double  windsassail? 
Boast  as  we  will,  our  Christian  glories  lie 
In  humble  sufPring,  not  proud  apathy65. 
Submission  an  eternal  crown  procures ; 
Heav'n's  hero  conquers    most,   who  most   en 
dures. — 

Like  the  four  cherubs  in  Ezekiel's  dream66, 
(What  time  the  prophet  slept  by  Chebar's  stream) 
The  Christian,  mov'd  by  energy  divine, 
Walks  forward  still,  in  one  unvarying  line67: 
Nor  wealth,   nor  pow'r,  attract  his  wondering 

sight ; 

He  swerves  not  to  the  left  hand,  nor  the  right. 
Humbly  he  eats,  and  finds  the  proffer'd  scroll 
Sweet  to  the  taste,  inspiring  to  the  soul  68. 
So  when  Saul's  weary'd  son  bis  fasting  broke 
With  honey  dropping  from  Philistian  oak, 
Returning  strength  and  sprightliness  arise, 
Glow  on  his  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  his  eyes  ®. 

When  fortune  smiles  within  doors  and  without, 
Man's  heart,  well-pleas'd,  may  think  itself  de 
vout  : 

But,  when  ill  days,  and  nights  of  pain,  succeed, 
Let  him  bear  well,  and  he's  devout  indeed"0. 
(23.)  Those  who  revenge  a  deed  that  injures 

them, 

Uopy  the  very  sin,  which  they  condemn71. 
Impiously  wand'ring  from  the  Christian  road, 
They  snatch  God's  own  prerogative  from  God  ! 
Michael  in  bitterness  of  strife  consign'd 
The  final  verdict  to  th'  unerring  mind72. — 

'rom  turbulence  of  anger  wisely  keep  ; 
The  hind  who  soweth  winds,  shall  whirlwinds 

reap73. 

(24.)  The  worldling,tempter  of  bimself,pursue9 
Idols  of  his  own  making ;  ideot's  views  3 

62  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  24. 

63  Ibid. 

64  Ibid.  L.  I,  c.  6. 

65  Ibid.  L.  II,  c.  3. 

66  See  Ezek.  c.  1. 

67  Ezek.  c.  i,  v.  12. 

68  Ibid.  c.  iii,  V.  1,  2,  3. 

69  1  Sam.  c.  xiv,  v.  29. 

TO  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  II,  c.  3. 

i  "  ToTeturn  one  injury  for  another  is  to  re. 
•enge  like  man :  whereas  to  revenge  like  God  is 
o  love  our  enemies.  It  is  a  great  happiness  not 
o  be  able  to  hurt  one's  neighbour,  nor  to  have 
he  power  and  parts  to  do  mischief.  The  inge 
nuity  of  (what  we  call)  men  of  the  world,  consists 
n  knowing  how  to  injure  others,  and  revenge 
urselves  when  injured.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
rary,  not  to  return  evil  for  evil  is  the  true  ho- 
our  and  vital  principle  of  the  gospel." 

Leon. 

72  Jude,  v.  9.     Zech.  c.  iii,  v.  2. 

73  Hosea,  c.  viii,  v.  7.  Hind  is  the  head-sen- 
ant  in  husbandry  matters.     Chaucer,  Dryden, 
nd  in  the  west  of  England  at  present. 
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Unhappy  wretch  !  wrapt  up  in  thin  disguise ! 
Where  all  that  is  not  impious,  is  unwise  ! 
See,  how  he  broods  from  night  to  morning's  dawn 
On  eggs  of  basilisks,  and  scorpion-spawn7'1 : 
And,  after  all  the  care  he  can  impart, 
His  foster'd  miscreants  sting  him  to  the  heart 
Swift  through  each  veni  the  mystic  poisons  roll, 
Fata!  alike  to  body  and  to  soul75  ! 

(25.)  Perfect  would  be  our  nature  and  our  joy 
If  man  could  ev'ry  year  one  vice  destroy  76  77. 
Withdraw  thee  from  the  sins  that  most  assail, 
And  labour  where  thy  virtues  least  prevail78. 

(26.)  False  joys  elate,  and  griefs  as  false  con- 

troul 

The  little  pismire  with  an  human  soul"9  : 
Oh,  were  he  like  th'  unreas'ning  ant,  who  strives 
For  solid  good,  and  but  by  instinct  lives. 

(27.)  To  wail  and  not  amend  a  life  mispent 
Means  to  confess,  hut  means  not  to  repent : 
Tongue-penitents,  like  him  who  too  much  owes, 
Run  more  in  debt,  and  live  but  to  impose. 

(28.)  Deem  not  th'  unhappy,  vicious  j  nor  de 
vote 

To  sarcasm  and  contempt  the  thread-bare  coat. 
Oft  have  we  seen  rich  fields  of  genuine  corn 
Edg'd  round  with  brambles, and  begirt  with  thorn. 
The  pow'rs  of  Zeuxis'  pencil  are  the  same, 
Enclos'd  in  gilded,  or  in  sable  frame. 

(29.)  The  down  that  smoothes  the  great  man's 

anxious  bed, 

Was  gather'd  from  a  quiet  poor  man's  shed  : 
Content  and  peace  are  found  in  mean  estate, 
And  Jacob's  dreams  on  Jacob's  pillow  wait®). 
So  Tekoa's  swain,  by  no  vain  glories  led, 
Nurtur'd  his  herds  with  leaves,  and  humbly  fed81. 

(30.)  Good  turns  of  friends  we  scribble  on  the 
But  injuries  engrav'd  on  marble  stand82,  [sand, 

(31.)  With  piay'rs  thy  ev'ning    close,  thy 

morn  begin ; 
But  Heav'n's  true  sabbath  is  to  rest  from  sin. 

(32.)  An    hermit  once  cry'd  out  in  private 

pray'r, 

"  Oh,  if  I  knew  that  I  should  persevere  !" 
An  angel's  voice  reply'd,  in  placid  tone, 
"  What  woulds't  thou  do,  if  the  great  truth  were 

known? 

Do  now  83,  what  thou  intendest  then  to  do, 
And  everlasting  safety  shall  ensue84."— 

74  Isaiah,  c.  lix,  v.  4. 

75  Matth.  c.  x,  v.  28. 

7(3  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  11.    L.  II,  c.  23. 

77  "  Instead  of  standing  still,  going  backward, 
or  deviating,  always  add,  always  proceed:  not 
to  advance,  in  some  sense  is  to  retire.     It  is  bet 
ter  to  creep  in  the  right  way  than  fly    in  the 
wrong  way."  St.  August  in  Serm. 

78  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  25. 

79  Man. 

60  "And  Jacob  took  the  stones  of  that  place 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows." 

Gen.  c.  xxxviii,  v.  2. 

81  Amos  c.  vii,  v.  14. 

i2  Kempisii  dictum  commune.  "  Beneficia 
pulveri ;  si  quid  mali  patitnur,  marmori  inscul- 
pimus." 

83  "  A  Christian  hath  no  to  morrow;  that  is  to 
say,  a  Christian  should  put  off  no  duty  till  to 
morrow."  Tertull. 

•i  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  I,  c.  25, 


To  choose,  implies  delay  ;  whilst  time  devours 
The  sickly  blossoms  of  preceding  hours. 
Repentance,  well  perfonn'd,  confirms  tlie  more  ; 
As  bones,  well  set,  grow  stronger  than  before. 

(33.)  When  Heav'n  excites  thee  to  a  better 

way, 

Catch  the  soft  summons,  and  the  call  obey : 
Thus  Mary  left  her  solitude  and  tears, 
When    Martha  whisper*d,   lo  !  thy   Christ  ap 
pears  85. 

(34.)  The  virtues  of  the  world,  which  most  men 

move, 

Are  lay'rs  from  pride,  or  graftings  on  self-lovesG: 
Whatever  for  itself  is  not  esteem'd, 
Provc-s  a  false  choice,  and  is  not  as  it  seem'd87. 

(35.)  The  track   to  Heav'n    is   intricate  and 
Narrow  to  tread,  and  difficult  to  keep  :    [steep  j 
On  either  hand  sharp  precipices  lie, 
And  our  steps  faulter  with  the  swerving  eye  ; 
That  passage  clear'd,  a  level  road  remains, 
Through  quiet  valleys  and  refreshing  plainsss. 

(3d.)  Most  would  buy  Heav'n  without  a  price 

or  loss ; 

They  like  the  paradise,  but  shun  the  cross8". 
Many  participate  of  Christ's  repast ; 
Few  choose  his  abstinence,  or  learn  to  fast90. 
Few  relish  Christianity  ;  and  most          [coast 5'. 
(In  private)  wish  their    Lord  would  leave  their 
Thousands  may  counterfeit  th'  apparent  part ; 
And  thousands  may  be  Gergesenes  at  heart92. 
All  in  Christ's  kingdom  would  the  thrones  par 
take  ; 

Few  have  the  faith  to  suffer  for  his  sake93. 
His  tasteful  bread  by  many  mouths  is  sought  j 
Few  choose  to  drink  his  passion's  bitter  draught94. 

85  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  II,  c.  28.     See  John 
c.  ii,  v.  28. 

86  "  There  is  a  sort  of  seeming  good,  which,  if 
a  rational  mind  loves,  it  sinneth  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  object  beneath  the  consideration  of  such 
a  mind."  St.  August,  de  Ver.  Reiig. 

"  Whatever  is  not  loved  on  account  pf  its  own 
intrinsic  worth,  is  not  properly  loved." 

Idem  in  Soliloq.  L.  I,  c.  13. 
s7  "  In  this  life  there  is  no  virtue  but  in  loving 
that  which  is  truly  amiable.  To  choose  this,  is 
prudence ;  to  be  averted  from  it  by  no  terrifying 
circumstances,  is  fortitude.  To  be  influenced 
by  no  sort  of  temptation,  is  temperance ;  and  to 
be  affected  by  no  ambitious  views,  is  considering 
the  thing  with  impartial  justice  as  we  ought  tu 
do."  Idem  de  Ver.  Felicitat.  L.  IL 

88  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  II,  c.  11,  No.  1. 

89  Ibid.  so  ibid. 

91  Matth.  c.  viii,  v.  34.         »-'  Ibid. 
"It  is  common  for  man  to  ask  every  blessing 
that  God  can  bestow,  but  he  rarely  desires  to 
possess  God  himself." 

Aug.  in  Psalm  lxxv;» 

»  Imitat.  of  Christ,  L.  II,  c.  2.  No.  1. 
94  Ibid.    See  also  c.  12. 
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CONTENTMENT,  INDUSTRY,  AND 
4CQUIESCENSE  UNDER  THE  DI 
VINE  WILL: 

AN  ODE, 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALPINE  PARTS  OF  CARNIor.A,  1749. 

The  wilderness  and  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  (the  children  of  the  Lord:)  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing  :  the  glory  of  Lebanon 
•hall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon  :  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

Isaiah,  c.  xxxv,  v.  1,2. 

"War  dwells  my  unoffended  eye 
On  yon  blank  desert's  trackless  waste; 
All  dreary  earth,  or  cheerless  sky, 
Like  ocean  wild,  and  bleak,  and  vast  ? 
There  Lysidor's  enamour'd  reed 
Ke'er  taught  the  plains  Eudosia's  praise  : 
There  herds  were  rarely  known  to  feed, 
Or  birds  tosing,  or  flocks  to  graze. 
3Tet  does  my  soul  complacence  find  j 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
.Corrector  of  the  mind  ' ! 

The  high-arch'd  church  is  lost  in  sky, 
The  base  2  with  thorns  and  bry'rs  is  bound : 
The  yawning  fragments  nod  from  high, 
With  close-encircling  ivy  crown'd ; 
Heart-thrilling  echo  multiplies 
Voice  after  voice,  creation  new  ! 
I5easts,  birds  obscene,  unite  their  cries : 
Graves  ope,  and  spectres  freeze  the  view. 
Yet  nought  dismays ;  and  thence  we  find 
*Tis  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

Earth's  womb,  half  dead  to  Ceres'  skill, 

Can  scarce  the  cake  of  ofPring  give ; 

live  acres'  corn  can  hardly  fill 

The  peasant's  wain,  and  bid  him  live  j 

The  starving  beldame  gleans  in  vain, 

In  vain  the  hungry  chough  succeeds : 

They  curse  the  unp'rolific  plain, 

The  scurf-grown  moss,  and  tawdry  weeds. 

Yet  still  sufficiency  we  find  ; 

All,  all  from  Thee, 

Supremely  gracious  Deity, 

Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

December's  Boreas  issues  forth, 
-In  sullen  gloom  and  horrourdrest, 
Charg'd  with  the  nitre  of  the  north, 
Abhorr'd  by  man,  by  bird,  and  beast. 
All  nature's  lovely  tint  embrown'd 
Sickens  beneath  the  putrid  blast: 
Destruction  withers  up  the  ground, 
Like  parchment  into  embers  cast3. 

'"  To  be  satisfied  is  the  highest  pitch  of  art 
man  can  arrive  to."  St.  Gregor.  Horn. 

*  Base  for  basis.  See  Zechar.  c.  v,  v.  2. 

» inamabile  frigus  aduret.      Virjf. 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  a  passage  iu  the 


Yet  health,  and  strenglh,  and  ease  we  find: 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

Tremble,  and  yonder  Alp  behold4, 
Where  half-dead  nature  gasps  below, 
Victim  of  everlasting  cold, 
Ehtomb'd  alive  in  endless  snow. 
The  northern  side  ishorrour  all  ; 
Against  the  southern,  Phoebus  plays  ; 
In  vain  tli' innoxious  glimm'rings  fall, 
The  frost  outlives,  outshines  the  rays* 
Yet  consolation  still  I  find; 
And  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

Bless  me  !  how  doubly  sharp  it  blows, 
From  Zemblan  and  Tartarian  coasts ! 
In  sullen  silence  fall  the  snows, 
The  only  lustre  nature  boasts  ; 
The  nitrous  pow'r  with  tenfold  force 
Half  petrifies  Earth's  barren  womb, 
High-arch'd  cascades  suspend  their  force, 
Men  freeze  alive,  and  in  the  tomb. 
Yet  warmth  and  happiness  we  find  • 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

Then,  in  exchange,  a  month  or  more 
The,  San  with  fierce  solsticial  gleams, 
Darting  o'er  vales  his  raging  pow'r, 
Like  iay-col!eclingmirrors,  beams. 
Torrents  and  cataracts  are  dry, 
Men  seek  the  scanty  shades  in  vain  ; 
The  solar  darts  like  lightning  fly, 
Transpierce  the  skull,  and  scorch  the  brain*. 
Yet  still  no  restless  heats  we  find; 
And  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

For  Nature  rarely  form'd  a  soil 
Where  diligence  subsistence  wants: 
Exert  but  care,  nor  spare  the  toil, 
Aud  all  beyond,   th'  Almighty  grants. 

Son  of  Sirach: — "When  the  cold  north  wind  blow- 
eth,  and  the  water  congealed  into  ice,  he  pour- 
cth  the  hoar  frost  upon  the  earth.  It  ahidcth 
upon  every -gathering  together  of  water,  and 
clotheth  the  water  with  a  breast-plate.  It  de- 
voureth  the  mountain,  and  burneth  the  wilder 
ness,  and  consumed]  the  grass  as  fire.*'  c.  xliii, 
v.  19,  21. 

*  A  glaciere,  or  ice-mountain. 
Cunctagelu,  canaque  selenium  grandine  tecta, 
Atque  ar>vi  glaciem  cohibent :  riget  ardua  mentis 
lEthen'n  facies,  sunrentique  obvia  Phsebo 
Duratas  nescit  flammis  mo!lirepruinas.~ 

Sil.  Ital. 

5  "The  Sun  parcheth  the  country,  and  who 
9an  abir'c  the  btmriig  heat  thereof?  A  man  blow 
ing  a  furnace  is  in  works  of  heat,  but  the  Sun 
burneth  the  mountains  three  times  more;  breath 
ing  out  fiery  vapours,,  and  sending  forth  bright 
beams,  it  ducmeUi  the  eyes." 

Eeclus.  ch.  xliii,  r.  3, 4, 
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Each  earth  at  length  to  culture  yields, 
Each  earth  its  own  manure  6  contains : 
Thus  the  Corycian  must  his  fields', 
Heav'n  gave  tlr*  increase,  and  he  the  pains. 
Th'  industrious  peace  and  plenty  find  : 
All  due  to  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  1 

Scipio  sought  virtue  in  his  prime, 
And,  having  early  gain'dthe  prize, 
Stole  from  th'  ungrateful  world  in  time, 
Contented  to  be  low  and  wise ! 
He  serv'd  the  state  with  zeal  and  force, 
And  then  with  dignity  retir'd ; 
Dismounting  from  th'  unruly  horse, 
To  rule  himself,  as  sense  requir'd  ; 
Without  a  sigh,  he  pow'r  resign'd.— 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 

When  Dioclesian  sought  repose, 

Cloy'd  and  fatigu'd  with  nauseous  pow'r, 

lie  left  his  empire  to  his  foes, 

For  fouls  t'  admire,  and  rogues  devour : 

Rich  in  his  poverty,  he  bought 

Retirement's  innocence  and  health, 

With  his  own  hands  the  monarch  wrought, 

And  chang'd  a  throne  for  Ceres'  wealth. 

Toil  sooth'd  his  cares,  his  blood  refin'd.-rr 

And  all  from  Thee, 

Supremely  gracious  Deity, 

Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

He  8,  who  had  rul'd  the  world,  exchang'd 
His  sceptre  for  the  peasant's  spade, 
Postponing  (as  thro'  groves  he  rang'd) 
Court-splendour  to  the  rural  shade. 
Child  of  his  hand,  th'  engrafted  thorn 
More  than  the  victor-laurel  pleas'd  : 
Heart's-ease',  and  meadow-sweet I0,  adorn 
The  brow,  from  civic  garlands  eas'd. 
Fortune,  however  poor,  was  kind. — 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind ! 

Thus  Charles,  with  justice  styled  the  Great11, 

¥or  valour,  piety  and  laws ; 

Resign'd  two  empires  to  retreat, 

And  from  a  throne  to  shades  withdraws  ; 

In  vain  (to  soothe  a  monarch's  pride) 

His  yoke  the  willing  Persian  bore : 

In  vain  the  Saracen  comply 'd, 

And  fierce  Northumbrians  stain'd  with  gore. 

6  Du  Hamel;     Elem.   d'Agricult.    Patullo; 
Meliorat.  des  Terres. 

»  Virg.  Georg.  IV,  v.  127,  &C. 

8  Diocles'ian. 

9  Heart' s-ease,  viola  tricolor;  called  also  by 
our  old  poets  Love  in  idleness ;  pansy  (from  the 
French  pensee,  or  the  Italian   pension) ;   three 
faces  under  a  hood ;  herb  Trinity ;  look  up  and 
kiss  me  j  V  iss  me  at  the  gate,  &c. 

•  lo  Spiraea,  named  also  in  ancient  English  poe 
try,  mead-sweet,  queen  of  tlie  meads,  brjde- 
frort,  &c. 

11  Charlemagne. 
\OL.  XVI, 


One  Gallic  farm  his  cares  confin'd  ; 
And  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Composer  of  the  mind  ! 

Observant  of  th'  Almighty-will, 
Prescient  in  faith,  and  pleas'd  with  toil, 
Abram  Chaldea  left,  to  till 
The  moss-grown  Haran's  flinty  soil11: 
Hydras  of  choms  absorb'd  his  gain, 
The  common- wealth  of  weeds  rebell'd, 
But  labour  tam'd  th'  ungrateful  plain, 
And  famine  was  by  art  repell'd  ; 
Patience  made  churlish  nature  kind.— 
All,  all  from  Thee, 
Supremely  gracious  Deity, 
Corrector  of  the  mind  ! 


-Formidine  nulla; 


Quippe  in  corde  Deus 

Stat  Theb.  IV.  v.  489,. 


THE  riSION  OF  DE4TH. 

Imperfecta  tibi  clapsa  est,  ingrataque  vita : 
Et  nec-opinanti  Mors  ad  caput  adstitit,  ante 
Quam  satur,  at  plenus  possis  discedere  rerum. 

LUCRET. 

Mille  modis  leti  miseros  Mors  una  fatigat. 

Stat.  Theb.  IX.  v.  280, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

As  this  poem  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  imitate 
Dryden's  manner,  I  hav«  of  course  admitted 
more  triplets  and  Alexandrine  verses  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Upon  the  whole,  many- 
good  judges  have  thought,  (and  such  was  the 
private  opinion  of  my  much  honoured  friend 
Elijah  Fenton  in  particular)  that  Dryden  has 
too  many  Alexandrines  and  triplets,  and  Pope 
too  few.  The  one  by  aiming  at  variety  (for 
his  ear  was  excellent)  was  betrayed  into  a  care 
less  diffusion  j  and  the  other,  by  affecting  an 
over-scrupulous  regularity,  fell  into  sameries» 
and  restraint. 

We  speak  this  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
two  capital  poets  of  the  last  and  present  century : 
and  say  of  them,  as  the  successor  of  Virgil  said  of 
Amphiaraiis  and  Admetus ; 

AMBO    BOM,    CHAIUQUE    AMBO.—- 

Theb.  VI, 


INTRODUCTION. 

DRYDEN,  forgive  the  Muse  that  apes  thy  voice 
Weak  to  perform,  but  fortunate  in  choice, 
Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please 
With  strength  and  softness,  energy  and  ease  ; 
Various  of  numbers,  new  in  ev'ry  strain; 
Diffus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,    tho'  plain  : 
Diversify'd 'midst  unison  of  chime; 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme  ? 

13  Gen.  ch.   xii,   v.  3U    Nehem.  ch.  ix,  v.  f, 
Judith,  ck.  v.  7.     Acts,  ch.  vii,  v.  2—11. 
lib 
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Thou  mak'st  each  quarry  which  thou  seek'st  thy 
The  reigning  eagle  of  Parnassian  skies;     [prize, 
Now  soaring  'midst  the  tracts  of  light  and  air, 
And  now  the  monarch  of  the  woods  and  lair1. — 
Two  kingdoms  thy  united  realm  compose, 
The  land  of  poetry,  and  land  of  prose, 
Each  orphan-muse  thy  absence  inly  mourns ; 
Makes  short  excursions,  and  as  quick  returns: 
No  more  they  triumph  in  their  fancy'd  bays, 
But  crown 'd  with  wcod-bine  dedicate  their  lays. 

Thy  thoughts  and  music   change  with  ev'ry 

line; 

No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine. 
Which,  with  one  unison  of  murmur,  flows, 
Opiate  of  in-attention  and  repose  ; 
(So  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
In  fev'rish  restlessness  with  un-clos'd  eyes, 
Apply  with  gentle  strokes  their  osier-rod, 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  god  *.) 
No— 'Tis  thy  pow'r,  (thine  only,)  tho'  in  rhyme, 
To  vary  ev'ry  pause,  and  ev'ry  chime ; 
Infinite  descant3!  sweetly  wild  and  true, 
Still  shifting,  still  improving,  and  still  new !— r 
In  quest  of  classic  plants,  and  where  they  grow, 
We  trace  thee,  like  a  lev'ret  in  the  snow. 

Of  all  the  pow'rs  the  human  mind  can  boast, 
The  pow'rs  of  poetry  are  latest  lost : 
The  falling  of  thy  tresses  at  threescore, 
Gave  room  to  make  thy  laurels  show  the  more*. 
'     This  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent : 
Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasur'd  store, 
Lands  un-manur'd  by  us,  and  mortgag'd  o'er  and 

o'er ! 

"  About  his  wreaths  the  vulgar  muses  strive, 
And  with  a  touch  their  withered  bays  revives!" 
They  kiss  his  tomb,  and  are  enthusiasts  made; 
So  Statius  slept,  inspir'd  by  Virgil's  shade  '. 
To  Spencer  much,  to  Milton  much  is  due ; 
But  in  great  Dryden  we  preserve  the  two. 
What  Muse  but  his  can  Nature's  beauties  hit, 
Or  catch  that  airy  fxigitive,  call'd  wit  ? 

From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fram'd 
Whole  groups  of  pigmies,  who  are  verse-men 

nam'd : 

Each  has  a  little  soul  he  calls  his  own, 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone; 

1  Layer,lair,  and  lay. — The  surface  of  arable 
or  grass-lands.     Chaucer;  Folkinghairii  1610; 
Dryden.     Laire  also  signifies  the  place  where 
beasts  sleep  in  the  fields,   and  where  they  leave 
the  mark  of  their  bodies  on  young  com,  grass, 
&c. 

2  Voyages  du  Baron  La  Hontan. 

3  Milton. 

*  The  verses  of  Robert  Waring,  (a  friend  of 
Dr.  Donne's)  on  a  poet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  may  be  applied  to  Dryden : 
Younger    with   years,     with    studies    fresher 

grown, 
Still  in  the  bud,  still  blooming,  yet  full  blown. 

*  Dryden's  Prologue  to  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
« tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 

Pulso,  Maroneique  gedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animum,  &  magni  tumulis  accanto 
magistri. 

Sylv.  Lib.  IV. 


Alike  in  shape  ;  uniike  in  strength  and  size;— 
One  lives  for  ages,  one  just  breathes  and  dies. 

O  thou,  too  great  to  rival  or  to  praise  ; 
Forgive,  lamented  shade,  these  duteous  lays. 
Lee  had  thy  fire,  and  Congreve  had  thy  wit ; 
And  copyists,  here  and  there,  some  likeness  hit; 
But.  none  possess'd  thy  graces,  and  thy  ease  ;     ' 
In  thee  alone  'twas  natural  to  please  ! 

More  still  I  think,  and  more  I  wish  to  say  ; 
But  bus'ness  calls  the  Muse  another  way. 


IN  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Gnadalqulver  serpentines  with  ease, 
(The  richest  tract  the  Andalusians  know, 
Fertile  in  herbage,  grateful  to  the  plow,) 
A  lovely  villa  stood  ;  (suppose  it  mine ;) 
Rich  without  cost,  and  without  labour  fine  ; 
Indulgent  Nature  all  her  beauties  brought, 
And  Art  withdrew,  unask'd  for,  and  unsought. 
For  lo,  th"  Iberians  by  tradition  found 
That  the  whole  district  once  was  classic  ground; 
Here  Columella  first  improv'd-the  plains, 
And  show'd  Ascrean  arts  to  simple  swains : 
Taught  by  the  Georgic-Muse  the  lyre  he  strung, 
And  sung,  what  dying  Virgil  left  unsung  '. 

Fatign'd  with  courts,  and  votary  to  truth, 
Hither  I  fled,  philosopher,  and  youth  : 
And,    leaving  Olivarez  to  sustain 
Th'  encumbving  fasces  of  ambitious  Spain, 
(As  one  rash  Phaeton  usurp'd  a  day, 
Misled  the  seasons,  and  mistook  his  way,) 
1  chose  to  wander  in  the  silent  wood, 
Or  breathe  my  aspirations  to  the  flood, 
Studying  the  humble  science  to  be  good. 
From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  1  learn'd, 
And  in  the  pansy's  life  God's  providence discern'd, 

'Twas  now  the  joyous  season  of  the  year: 
The  Sun  had  reach 'd  the  Twins  in  bright  career  ; 
Nature,  awaken'd  from  six  months'  repose, 
Sprung  from  her  verdant  couch  ;-r-and  active  rose 
Like  health  refresh'd  with  wine  j   she  smil'd,  ar- 
ray'd  [glade, 

With  all  the  charms  of  sun-shine,  stream  and 
New  drest  and  blooming  as  a  bridal  maid. 

Yet  all  these  charms  could  never  lull  to  rest 
A  peevish  irksomeness  which  teas'd  my  breast ; 
The  vernal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war; 
And  Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporific  unisons  in  vain. 
I  sought  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find  : 
But  restlessness  was  mistress  of  my  mind. 
My  wayward  limbs  were  turn'd,  and  turn'd  iu 

vain, — 

Yet  free  from  grief  was  I,  and  void  of  pain. 
In  me,  as  yet,  ambition  had  no  part;      [heart. 
Pride  had  not  sowr'd,  nor  wealth  debas'd  my 
I  knew  not  public«ares,  nor  private  strife; — 
And  love,  the  blessing,  or  the  curse  o*life, 
Had  only  hover'd  round  me  like  a  dream, 
Play'd  on  the  surface,  not  disturb'd  the  stream. 

Yet  still  I  felt,  what  young  men  often  feel ; 
(Impossible  to  tell,  or  to  conceal,) 


Et  quse 


Virgilius  nobis  post  se  memcranda  reliquit. 
Colum.  de  Hortis,  L.  X, 
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When  nothing  makes  them  sick  but  too  much 

wealth, , 

Or  wild  o'er-boiiing  of  ungovern'd  health; 
Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease. 
•By  night,  by  day,  from  pole  to  pole  they  run : 
Or  from  the  setting  seek  the  rising  Sun  ; 
No  poor  deserting  soldier  makes  such  haste, 
No  doves  pursu'd  by  falcons  fly  so  fast ; 
And  when  Automedon  at  length  attains 
The  place  he  sought  for  with  such  cost  and  pains, 
Swift  to  embrace,  and  eager  to  pursuej 
He  finds  he  has  no  earthly  thing  to  do ; 
Then  yawns  for  sleep,  the  opium  of  the  mind, 
The  last  dull  refuge  indolence  can  find  J. 

Most  men,  like  David,  wayward  in  extremes, 

Languish  for  Ramah's  cisterns,  and  her  streams : 

The  bev'rage  sought  for  comes ;  capricious,  they 

Loathe  their  own  choice,   and  wish  the   boon 

away  3. 

Such  was  my  state.     "  O  gentle  Sleep,"  I 
"  Why  is  thy  gift  to  me  alone  deny'd  ?      [cry'd, 
Mildest  of  beings,  friend  to  ev'ry  clime, 
Where  lies  my  errour,  what  has  been  my  crime  ? 
Beasts,  birds,  and  cattle  feel  thy  balmy  rod ; 
The  drowsy  mountains  wave,  and  seem  to  nod 
The  torrents  cease  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar, 
And  the  hush'd  waves  recline  upon  the  shore." 
Perhaps  the   wretch,  whose  god  i»  wealth  and 

care,. 

Rejects  the  precious  object  of  my  pray'r : 
Th'  ambitious  statesman  strives  not  to  partake 
Thy  blessings,  but  desires  to  dream  awake  : 
"  The  lover  rudely  thrusts  thee  from  his  arms, 
And  like  Ixion  clasps  imagin'd  charms. 
Thence  come  to  me. — Let  others  ask  for  more  j 
I  ask  the  slightest  influence  of  thy  pow'r : 
Swiftest  in  flight  of  all  terrestrial  things, 
Oh  only  touch  my  eye-lids  with  thy  wings  * !" 

*  Currit  agens  mannos  ad  villam  hie  praecipi- 

tantcr, 

Auxiliumtectisquasiferreardentibusinstans. 
Oscitat  extemplb  tetigitcum  limina  villae, 
Aut  abit  in  somnum  gravis,  atque  oblivia 

qnajrit. 

Lucret.  L.  III.  v.  1076. 

*  See  Sandy's  Trav.  p.  137,  and  1  Chron.  ch. 
xi,  v.  17,  Sec. 

*  All  the  verses  in  this  paragraph  marked  with 
inverted  commas  are   imitated  from  a  famous 
passage  in  Statiu?,  never  yet  translated  into  our 
language.     The    original  perhaps    is  as  fine  a 
morsel  of  poetry  as  antiquity  can  boast  of : 

Criminequo  meruijuvenis  placidissime  divum 
Quove  errore  miser,  donis  ut  solus  egerem 
Somne  tuis  ?    Tacet  ornne  pecus,    voluccesque, 

feraeque  j 

Et  simulant  fessos  curvata  cacumina  soranos. 
Nee  trucibus  fluviis  idem  sonus.    Occidit  horror 
.ffiquoris,  &  terris  maria  acclinata  quiescunt. 
At  nunc  heus  aliquis  longa  sub  nocte  puellx 
Brachia  nexa  tenens,  ultra  te  Sumne  repellit. 
Inde  veni.     Nee  te  totas  infundere  pennas 
Luminibus  compello  meis,  (hoc  turba  precatur 
Laetiorj)  extremome  tange  cacumine  virgae, 
Sufficit  j  aut  leviter  suspense  poplite  transi. 

Sylv.  L.  V. 


So  spoke  I  restless ;  and,  then  springing  light 
From  my  tir'd  bed,  walk'd  forth  in  meer  despite. 
What  impulse  mov'd  my  steps  I  dare  not  say  ; 
Perhaps  some  guardian-angel  mark'd  th'  way: 
By  this  time  Pliospher  had  his  lamp  withdrawn, 
And  rising  Phoebus  glow'd  on  ev'ry  lawn. 
The  air  was  gentle,  (for  the  month  was  May,) 
And  ev'ry  scene  look'd  innocent  and  gay. 
In  pious  matins  birds  with  birds  conspire, — 
Some  lead  the  notes,  and  some  assist  the  choir. 

The  goat -herd,  gravely  pacing  with  his  Hocks, 
Leads  them  to  heaths  and  bry'rs,  and  crags  and 

rocks. 

Th'  impatient  mower  with  an  aspect  blythe 
Surveys   the  sain-foyn-fields ',    and  whets   his 
Ynoisa,  Sanchia,  Beatrix,  prepare  [scythe. 

To  turn  th'  alfalsa-swarths  6  with  anxious  care, 
(No  more  for  Moorish  sarabrands  they  call, 
Their  castanets  hang  idle  on  the  wall : ) 
Alfalsa,  whose  luxuriant  herbage  feeds 
The  lab'ring  ox,  mild  sheep,  and  fiery  steeds : 
Which  ev'ry  summer,  ev'ry  thirtieth  morn, 
Is  six  limes  re-produc'd,  and  six  times  shorn. 
The  Cembran  pine-trees  »  form  an  awful  shade, 
And  their  rich  balm  perfumes  the  neighb'ring 

glade  ? 

(Whilst  humbler  olives,  intermix'd  between, 
Had  chang'd  their  fruit  to  filamotte  from  green,} 
The  Punic  granate  8  op'd  its  rose-like  flow'rs ; 
The  orange  breath'd  its  aromatic  pow'rs. 

Wand'ring  still  on,  at  length  my  eyes  surveyed 
A  painted  seat,  beneath  a  larch-tree's  shade. 
I  sate,  and  try'd  to  dose,  but  slumber  fled ; 
I  then  essay'd  a  book,  and  thus  I  read  9 ; 

"Suppose,  O  man,  great  Nature's  voice  should 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all;  [call 

'  What  dost  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch !  thou 
Thou  mortal  thing,  thus  idly  to  complain  ?  [vain, 
If  all  the  bounteous  blessings  I  could  give, 
Thou  hadst  enjoy'd ;  If  thou  had.st  known  to  live 
(And  pleasure  not  leak'd  thro'  thee  like  a  sieve)'; 
Why  dost  thou  not  give  thanks  as  at  a  plenteous 

feast,  [take  thy  rest  ? 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  .life,   and  rise  and 
But,  if  my  blessings  thou  hast  thrown  away, 
If  indigested  joys  pass'd  thro'  and  would  not 

stay, 

Why  dost  thou  wish  for  more  to  squander  still  ? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill, 
And  I  would  all  thy  cares  and  labours  end, 
Lay  down  thy  burthen,  fool !     and  know  thy 

friend. 

*The   best    species   of  this   grass,    hitherto 
known,  is  in  Andalusia. 

6  Alfalsa  (from  the  old  Arabian  word  alfalsa* 
fat)   lucerne-grass.     At  present  the  Spaniards 
call  it  also  ervaye. 

7  A  sort  of  ever-green  laiyx:  Pinus  Cembra. 
This  beautiful  tree  grows    wild  on  the  Spanish 
Appennines,  and  is  raised  by  culture    in    less 
mountainous  places.      What  name   the  natives  . 
give  it  I  have  forgotten ;  but  the  French  in  the 
Brianjois  call  it  mejeze,  and  the  Italians  in  the 
bishopric  of  Treiite,  in  Fiume,  &c.  give  it  the 
name  of  cirmoli,  not  lariche. 

8  The  pom-granate. 

>  The  Spanish  author  introduces  the  following 
passages  from  Lucretius, 
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To  please  thee,  I  have  empty'd  all  my  store, 

I  can  invent  and  can  supply  no  more : 

But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran  before 

Suppose  thou  art  not  broken  yet  with  years, 

Yet  still  the  self-same  scene  of  things  appears, 

And  would  be  ever,  cou'dst  thou  ever  live  ; 

For  life  is  still  but  life,  there's  nothing  new  to 

give.' 

What  can  we  plead  against  so  just  a  bill  ? 
We  stand  convicted,  and  our  cause  goes  ill. 
But  if  a  wretch,  a  man  oppress'd  by  fate, 
Should  beg  of  Nature  to  prolong  his  date, 
She  speaks  aloud  to  him,  with  more  disdain ; 
'Be  still ,thou  martyr-fool,  thou  covetous  of  pair. 
But  if  an  old  decrepid  sot  lament ;  [tent  ? 

'  What  thou  !'  she  cries,  'who  hast  out-!iv'd  con- 
Dost  thou  complain,  who  hast  enjoy'd  my  store  ? 
Eut  this  is  still  th'  effect  of  wishing  more  ! 
Unsatisfy'd  with  all  that  Nature  brings, 
Loatuir-s  the  present,  liking  absent  things. 
•  "From  hence  it  comes,  thy  vain  desires  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  havetantaliz'd  thy  life; 
And  ghastly  death  appear'd  before  thy  sight 
E'er  thou  hast   gorg'd  thy  soul  and  senses  with 

delight. 

Now  leave  those  joys,  unsuiting  to  thy  age, 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage. 
Mean-time,  when  thoughts  of  death  disturb  thy 

head, 

Consider,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead : 
Ancus,  thy  better  far,  was  born  to  die ; 
And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality '•?'  " 
Charm'd  with  these  lines  of  reason  and  good 

sense, 

(No  matter  who  the  author  was,  nor  whence,) 
I  stopp'd,  and  into  contemplation  fell ; 
Amaz'd  an  impious  wit  should  think  so  well; 
Who  often  (to  his  own  and  reader's  cost, 
To  show  the  atheist,  half  the  poet  lost. 
(Knowing  too  much,  makes  many  a  muse  unfit; 
'Tis  not  the  bloom,   but  plethory  of  wit. — ) 
At  length. a  drowsiness  arrested  thought, 
And  sleep  (as  is  her  custom)  came  unsought. 

Now  listen  to  the  purport  of  my  tale. 
Methought  I  wander'd  in  a  fairy  vale : 
Replete  with  people  of  each  sex  and  age; 
Good,  bad,  great,  small,  the  foolish  and  the  sage: 
Whilst  on  the  ground  promiscuously  were  laid 
Stars,  mitres,  rags,  the  sceptre,  and  the  spade. 

At  length  a  haughty  dame  approach'd  my  view, 
Whom  by  ho  single  attribute  I  knew  ; 
For  all  that  painters  feigu,  and  bards  devise, 
Is  meer  mock-imag'ry,  and  artful  lyes, 
Boldly  she  look'd,  like  one  of  high  degree ; 
Yet  never  seem'd  to  cast  a  glance  on  me ; 
At  which  I  inly  joy'd;  for,  truth  to  say, 
I  felt  an  unknown  awe,  and  some  dismay. 
She  pass'd  me :  her  side-face  was  smooth  and 

fair; 

(Much  as  fine  women,  turn'd  of  forty,  are  :) 
When,  turning  short,  and  un-perceiv'd  by  me, 
She  grasp'd  my  throat,  and  spoke  with  stern  au 
thority: 

"  Him,  whom  I  seek,  art  thou !  Thy  race  is  run: 
My  journey's  ended,  and  thy  bus'ness  done. 
Surrt-nder  up  to  me  thy  captive-breath, 
My  pow'r  is  nature's  pow'r,  my  name  is  Death  !" 

">Lucret.  L.  III.  translated  by  Dryden. 


Have  you  e'er  seen  th'  affrighted  peasant  grasp 
(Searching  for  flow'rs  or  fruits)  th'  envenom'd 

asp  ? 

Or  have  you  ever  felt  th'  impetuous  shock, 
When  the  swift  vessel  splits  upon  a  rock  ? 
Or  mark'd  a  face  with  horrour  over-spread, 
When  the  third  apoplex  invades  the  head  ? 
Then  form  some  image  of  my  ghastly  fright; 
Fear  stopp'd  my  voice,  and  terrour  dimm'd  my 

sight: 

My  heart  flew  from  its  place  "  in  consternation, 
And  nature  felt  a  short  annihilation  :  [eyes 

Then — with  a  plunge — I  sobb'd ; — and  with  faint 
Look'd  upwards,  to  the  Ruler  of  the  skies  li. 
At  length — recov'ring — in  a  broken  tone — 
"Princess"' — 1   cry'd,. — "Thy  pris'ner  is   un- 
Despair  and  misery  succeed  to  fear: —  [done.— 
O  had  I  known  thy  presence  was' so  near !" 

Abrupt  th'  inexorable  pow'r  reply'd, 
(Then  turn'd  her  face,  and  show'd  the  hideous 

side:) 

"  Fool !    'tis  too  late  to  wish,  too  late  to  pray  : 
Thou  hadst  the  means,  but  not  the  will  to  pay; 
Each  day  of  human  life  is  warning-day. 
The  present  point  of  time  is  all  thou  hast, 
The  future  doubtful  and  the  former  past ! 
Yet  as  T  read  contrition  in  thy  eyes, 
And  thy  breast  heaves  with  terrour  and  surprise, 
(I,  who  as  yet  was  nevei  known  to  show 
False  pity  to  premeditated  woe) 
Will  graciously  explain  great  Nature's  laws, 
And  hear  thy  sophisms  in  so  plain  a  cause. 
There  is  a  reason,  (which  to  time  1  leave) 
Why  I  give  thee  alone  this  short  reprieve  '*. 
Banish  thy  fears,  urge  all  thy  wit  can  find, 
Suppose  me  what  I  am,  suppose  thyself  mankind!" 

She  spoke,  and  led  me  by  a  private  way, 
Where  a  small  winding  path  half-printed  lay : 
Then,  turning  short,  an  avenue  we 'spy 'd, 
Long,  smoothly  pav'd,  magnificently  wide. 
Dark  cypresses  the  skirting  sides  adorn'd, 
And  gloomy  yew-trees,  which  for  ever  mourn'd  : 
Whilst  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road, 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  hen-bane  show'd ; 
Next  emblematic  rose-mary  appear'd, 
And  lurid  hemloc  its  stain'd  stalks  up-rear'd, 
'God's  signature  to  man  in  evil  hour ! — ) 
STor  were  the  night-shades  wanting,  nor  the  pow'r 
Of  thorn'd  stramonium,  nor  the  sickly  flow'r 
Of  cloying  mandrakes ;  the  deceitful  root 
Of  the    monk's  fraudful  cowl H,    and  Plinian 

fruit  «. 

Flypericon  l6  was  there,  the  herb  of  war, 
Pierc'd  thro'  with  wounds,and  seam'd  with  many 
a  scar : 

11  Job,  ch.  xxxvii,  v.  1. 
J?  From  Statius. 

Stabat  anhela  metu,  solum  Natura  Tonantem, 
Resp'ciens.      •  .  Achill.  I.  v.  487. 

13  The  reason  is,  that  what  here  happens  is  a 
isiou,  and  not  a  reality. 

14Napellus;  monk's-hood,  friai's  cowl;    the 
most  dangerous  sort  of  aconite. 
5  Amomum  Plinii. 

6St.  John's  Wort.  See  Gondibert,  L.  I, 
Canto  6.  This  plant  is  called  by  us  the  herb  of 
war,  not  merely  because  its  juice  is  of  a.  bloody 
colour,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
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And    pale    nymphaea    17     with    her   clay-col<i 

breath  ; 
And  poppies,  which  sul/orn  the  sleep  of  death. 

This  avenue  (mysterious  to  relate) 
SurprisM  me  much,  and  warn'd  me  of  my  fate 
Its  length  ac  first  approach  enormous  seem'd ; 
Full  half  a  thousand  stadia 18  as  I  deem'd  : 
But  then  the  road  was  smooth  and  fair  to  see ; 
(With  such  insensible  declivity) 
That  what  men  thought  a  tedious  course  to  run, 
Was  finish'd  oft  the  hour  it  first  be°un. 

Sudden,  arriving  at  a  palace-gate, 
I  saw  a  spectre  in  the  portal  wait : 
An  ill-shap'd  monster,  hideous  to  be  seen  ; 
She  seem'd,    methought,    the    mother  of  the 

queen  19. 

Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide:  [side, 
When  Death  commands  they  close,  when  Death 

commands  divide. 

Then  quick  we  enter'd  a  magnific  hall, 
Where  groups  of  trophies  over-spread  the  wall. 
Jn  sable  scrawls  I  Nero's  name  perus'd, 
And  Herod's,  with  a  sanguine  stain  suffus'd ; 
While  Numa's  name  adorn'd  a  radiant  place, 
And  that  of  Titus  deck'd  a  milk  white  space. 
"  Now,"  cry'd  the  Po'w'r  of  Death,  "  survey 

me  well : 

Thy  shame,   remorse,  and  disappointment  tell ; 
Why  dost  thou  tremble  still,  and   whence  thy 

dread  ? 

Why  shake  thy  lips,  and  why  thy  colour  fled  ? 
Speak,  vassal,  recognize  thy  sov'reign  queen: 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  me  ?  Know'st  thou  not  me, 

seen  ?" 
"  Liege-mistress,  whom  the   greatest  kings 

adore, 

I  own  my  homage,  and  confess  thy  pow'r. 
Alone,  that  sov'reignty  on  Earth  is  thine, 
Which  justly  proves  its  claim  to  right  divine: 
Thine  is  the  old  hereditary  sway, 
Which  mortals  ought,  and  mortals  must  obey. 
But  empress,  thou  hast  not  the  form  I  deem'd  : 
Velasquez  2°    painted    lies,    and    Camoens  20 
d  ream'd  :  [grant !) 

I  thought  to  meet,  (as  late  as  Heav'n  might 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt ; 
Whose  loose  teeth  In  their  naked  sockets  shook, 
And  grhm'd  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look  21. 
I  thought,  besides,  thy  right-hand  aim'd  a  dart, 
Resistless,  to  transpierce  the  human  heart, 

vulnerary  herbs  used  in  making  the  famous  ar- 
quebnsade-water. — And  again,  as  its  leaves  are 
full  of  little  punctures  and  holes,  it  is  named 
by  Latin  writers  porosa,  and  perfoliara:  the 
French  call  it  mille-pertuis,  and  the  Italians, 
perforata. 
"  Water-lily. 

18  About  threescore  and  ten  miles :  emblema 
tical  of  the  Psalmist's  duration  of  human  life. 

19  Sin. 

20  Two  Spaniards,  the  one  a  famous  painter, 
and  the  other  a  celebrated  poet. 

21  According  to  the  antients  the  herba  Sardoa, 
or  apium  risus,  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
water  crow-foot)  brought  on,  after  being  eaten, 
such  horrid    convulsions,    that  the  party  died 
grinning,  through  the  extremity  of  agony. 


And  that  thy  likeness  of  a  head  sustain'd 

A  regal  crown  22 :   but  all  was  false,  or  feign'd. 

' '  I  see  thee  now,  delusive  at  thou  art, 
Without  one  symbol  to  alarm  the  heart ; 
Not  ev'n  upon  thy  flowing  vest  is  shown 
An  emblematic  dart,  or  charnel-bone  ; 
I  rather  see  it,  glorious  to  behold, 
With  rubies  edg'd,  and  purfled  o'er  with  gold : 
Gay  annual  flow'rs  adorn  each  vacant  space, 
Of  short-Iiv'd  beauty,  and  uncertain  grace.— 
Artificer  of  fraud  and  deep  disguise  ! 
Prompt  to  perform,  ingenious  to  surprise : 
In  ev'ry  light  (as  far  as  man  can  see 
By  thy  consent)  supreme  hypocrisy  ! 
Punish  thy  hopeless  captive  if  he  lies. — 
Instead  of  a  scalp'd  skull,  and  empty  eyes, 
Bones  without  flesh,  and  (as  we  all  suppose) 
Vacuity  of  lips,  and  cheeks,  and  nose, 
(So  dextrous  is  thy  sorcery  and  care  !) 
I  see  a  woman  tolerably  fair. 

<'  Instead  of  sable  robes  and  mournful  geer 
Camelion-like,  a  thousand  garbs  you  wear, 
Nor  bear  the  black  and  solemn  thrice  a  year ; 
Drest  in  gay  robes,  whose  shifting  colours  show 
The  varying  glories  of  the  show'ry  bow,    [green, 
Glowing   with    waves    of    gold ;      sea-tinctur'd 
Rich  azure,  and  the  bloomy  griueline  ^ 

"  Thus  in  appearances  you  cheat  us  all, 
Plan  our  disgraces,  and  contrive  our  fall ; 
Something  you  show,  that  ev'ry  fool  may  hit, 
With  mirth  you  treat,  and  bait  that  mirth  with 

wit: 

False  hopes,  the  loves  and  graces  of  your  train, 
(Pimps  to  the  great,  th'  ambitious,  and  the  vain,) 
Summon  your  guests,  and  in  attendance  wait ; 
While  tyou,   like  eastern  queens,  conceal'd  in 

state, 

O'erlook  the  whole ;  th'  audacious  jest  refine, 
Smile  on  the  feast 24,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine. 
Araehne  thus  in  ainbush'd  covert  lies  ; 
Wits,  atheists,  jobbers,  statesmen,  are  the  flies. 
Doom'd  to  be  lost,  they  dream  of  no  deceit, 
And,  fond  of  ruin,  over-look  the  cheat ; 
Pride  stands  for  joy,  and  riches  for  delight:— 
Weak  men  love  weakness,  in  their  own  despite  ; 
And,  finding  in  their  native  funds  no  ease, 
Assume  the  garb  of  fools  and  hope  to  please. — 
Wretches  when  sick  of  life  for  rats-bane  call : 
Twere  worth  our  while  to  give  them  fool-bane 
Since  by  degrees  each  mis-conceiving  elf     [all : 
Is  ruin'd,  not  by  nature,  but  himself. 

"  Too  late  I  see  thy  fraudful  face  entire: 
One-half  half-mimics  health ;  half-means  desire/ 
And,  tho'  true  youth  and  nature  have  no  part, 
Yet  paint  enlivens  it,  and  wiles,  and  art  j 
Colours  laid  on  with  a  true  harlot-graee  j 
They  only  show  themselves,  and  hide  the  face. 
The  other  half  is  hideous  to  behold, 
Ugly  as  grandame-apes,  and  full  as  old. 

22  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  L.  II,  v.  672. 
<23  Dryden's  Flower  and  Leaf.     "  Bright  crim 
son  and  pure  white,  sweetly  mixed  in  waves  and 
melting    one  into  the  other,  make  the  colour 
which  our  ancient  poets  called  grideline." 
24  Iu  speculis  Mors  atra  sedet,  dominique  si- 

lentis 
Adnumerat  populos.— — 

Stat.  Theb.  L.  IV,  v.  &1. 
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There  time  has  spent  the  fury  of  his  course, 
And  plough'd  and  harrow'd  with  repeated  force  : 
One  blinking  eye  with  scalding  rheum  suffus'd, 
A  leg  contracted,  and  an  arm  disus'd ; 
An  half-liv'd  emblem,  fit  for  man  to  see  j 
An  hemiplegia  of  deformity  ! 

"  But  princess,  to  thy  cunning  be  it  known, 
This  emblematic  side  is  rarefy  shown  ; 
Man  would  start  back  if  wedded  to  the  crone. 
Side-long  it  is  your  custom  to  advance, 
Show  the  fair  half,  and  hide  the  foul,  askance ; 
And,  like  a  vet'ran  tempter,  cast  an  eye 
Of  glancing  blandishment  in  passing  by. 
*  By  stealing  side-ways  with  a  silent  pace 
Man  rarely  sees  the  moral  of  your  face  : 
And    (what's  the  dang'rous  frenzy  of  the  whim) 
Concludes,  you've  no  immediate  call  for  him, 
Adjoin  to  this,  your  necromantic  pow'r, 
Contracting  half  an  age  to  half  an  hour. 
Just  so  the  cyphers  from  the  unit  fled, 
When  Malicorn  the  demon's  contract  read  25. ' 
The  unit  in  the  fore-most  column  stood, 
And  the  two  cyphers  were  obscur'd  with  blood  26. 
'  'Two  other  mistress-arts  you  make  your  own ; 
To  Circe  and  Urganda  arts  unknown  : 
When  men  look  on  you,  and  your  steps  survey, 
You  seem  to  glide  a-slant  another  way : 
But  the  first  moment  they  withdraw  their  eye, 
Swift  you  take  wing,  and  like  a  vulture  fly, 
Which  .snuffs  the  distant  quarry  in  the  wind, 
And  marks  the  carcass  she  is  sure  to  find.— 
The  next  deception  is  more  wond'rous  still  j 
O  grand  artificer  of  fraud  and  ill  ! 
When  the  sick  man  up-lifts  the  sash  t'  inhale 
Th'  enlivening  breezes  of  the  western  gale, 
To  snatch  one  glimpse  of   ease  from  flow'ry 

fields, 

And  (fancying)  taste  the  joy  which  nature  yields; 
Far  as  the  landscape's  verge  admits  his  view, 
He  sees  a  phantom,  and  concludes  it  you. 
A  gleam  of  courage  then  relieves  his  breast, 


\      "  Culprit,  thou  hast  thy  piteous  story  told, 
As  trite  as  Priam's  tale,  and  twice  as  old," 
Reply'd  the  queen :  "painters  and  bards,  'tis  trufe, 
Have  neither  sung  me  right,  nor  justly  drew : 
I  am  not  the  gaunt  spectre  they  devise 
With  chap-fall'n  mouth,  and  with  extinguish'd 

eyes. — 

Whether  enlighten'd  with  an  heav'nly  ray. 
Or  whether  thou  hast  better  guess' d  than  they, 
I  say  not;  yet  thus  much  I  must  confess, 
Thy  knowledge  is  superior,  or  thy  guess. 
I  own  the  feign'd  retreat,  th'  oblique  advance,; 
The  flight  1  take  unseen,  th'  illusive  glance, 
The  blandishments  of  artificial  grace, 
The  sound,  the  palsy'd  limbs,  and  double  face, 
All  I  contend  for,  (there  the  question  lies,) 
Is  this ;  Let  men  but  look  thro'  wisdom's  eyes. 
And  death  ne'er  takes  them  by  a  false  surprize. 

"Did  not  thy  Maker,  when  he  gave  thee  birth, 
Create  thee  out  of  perishable  earth  ? 
Where  hot,  and  cold,  the  rough,  and  lenient  fight. 
The  hard,  and  soft,  the  heavy,  and  the  light : 
Whilst  ev'ry  atom  fretted  to  decay 
The  heterogeneous  lump  of  jarring  clay  ? — 
Was  not  just  death  entail'd  on  thee  and  ;ill, 
(Such  the  decree  of  Heav'n)  in  Adam's  fall  ? 
The  parent-pla:it  reeeiv'd  a  taint  at  root, 
Hence  the  weak  branches,   hence   the    sickly 

fruit. 

"  Thus  with  spring's  genial  balm  and  sun-shine 
The  annual  flouret  lifts  its  tender  head,          [fed 
In  summer  blooming,  and  at  winter  dead  ; 
Nay,  if  by  chance  a  lasting  plant  be  found, 
Whose  roots  pierce  deep  th'  inhospitable  ground  f 
Whose  verdant  leaves,  (life's  common   autumn 
Bid  fair  t'  out-live  the  bitter  wintry  blast,  [past) 
And  green  old-age  predicts  a  vernal  shoot ; — 
1  lend  my  hand  to  pluck  both  branch  and  root.— 
Man  is  no  more  perennial  than  a  flow'r  ; 
Some  may  live  years,  some  months  and  some  an 
>  hour. 


*  Be  calm  my  soul,'  he  cries,   '  and  take  thy 

rest21:' 

When  at  that  moment,  dreadful  to  relate, 
(For  all  but  he  that  ought  observe  his  fate,) 
The  wife,  the  son,  the  friend  perceive  thee  stand 
Behind  his  curtains  with  uplifted  hand, 
Thee,  real  Thee  !  to  drive  the  deadly  dart, 
And    at   one    sudden    stroke    transpierce    the 

heart!" 

25  D.  of  Guise,  a  Tragedy.     Dryden. 

26  Malicorn    was   an   astrologer  advanced  in 
years,  but  being  ambitious  of  making  a  great 
figure  in  this  world,  made  over  his  soul  to  Satan, 
upon  condition  that  he  enjoyed  earthly  gran 
deur   for  100  yeai's  more.     The  contract  was 
written,  signed  and  sealed  in  due  form,  when 
lo,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  the  evil  spirit 
entered  Malicorn's  chamber,  preceded  by  thun 
der  and  lightning,    and  demanded  him  as  his 
forfeit.     The  astrologer  was  exceedingly  terri 
fied,  and,  after  making  many  remonstrances,  in 
sisted  on  seeing  the  original  contract;   but  the 
cyphers  in  number  100  were  written  with  eva 
nescent  ink,  and  the  figure  1  only  remained  le 
gible.    The  moral  of  this  fiction  is  incompara 
ble.    See  Act  V,  Sc.5. 

37  LukejCh.  xii.  v/13. 


/    "When  first  thou  gav'st  the  promise  of  a  man, 
\When  th'  embryon-speck  of  entity  began, 
Was  not  the  plastic  atom  at  a  strife, 
'Twixt  death  ambiguous  and  a  twilight  life, 
Struggling  with  dubious  shade  and  dubious  light, 
Like  the  Moon's  orb ;  whilst  nations  in  affright 
Hope  for  new  day,  but  fear  eternal  night  ? 
f  "  When  motionless  the  half-form'd  foetus  lay, 
[And  doubtful  life  just  gleam'd  a  glimm'ring  ray, 
When  nature  bade  the  vital  tide  to  roll, 
il  cloth'd  with  crust  of  flesh  that  gem  the  soul; 
JMy  mortal  dart  th'  immortal  stream  defil'd, 
jAnd  the  sire's  frailties  flow'd  into  the  child. 
fThe  very  milk  his  pious  mother  gave, 
/Turn'd  poison,  and  butnurs'dhim  for  the  grave2*. 
In  ev'ry  atom4hat  his  frame  compos'd 
I  weak  to  strong,  unsound  to  sound  oppos'd. 
Cruel,  and  proud  of  a  deputed  reign, 
i  ting'd  the  limpid  stream  with  gloomy  pain  ; 
Kor  yet  contented,  in  the  current  threw 
t>i&colour'd  sickness  of  each  dismal  hue. 

28  "  Consider,  O  man,  what  thou  wert  before 
thy  birth,  what  thou  art  from  thy  birth  to  thy 
death,  and  what  thou  shalt  be  after  death.  Thou 
wast  made  of  an  impure  substance,  and  cloth 
ed  and  nourished  iu  thy  mother's  blood." 

St.  August. 
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Thus  from  the  source  which  first  life's  waters 

gave, 

Till  their  last  final  home,  the  ocean-grave, 
Infection  blends  itself  in  ev'ry  wave  : 
Marasmus,  atropKy,  the  gout,  and  stone  j 
Fruits  of  our  parents'  folly  and  our  own  ! 

"  To  live  in  health  and  ease  you  idly  feign  ; 
Man's  sprightliestdays  are  intermitting  pain. 
Changing1  for  worse,  and  never  warn'd  by  ill, 
Still  the  same  bait,  the  same  deception  still ! 
Youth  has  new  times  for  change,  and  may  com- 
Age  ventures  all  upon  a  losing  hand.        [mand  j 
The  liberty  you  boast  of  is  a  cheat  ; 
Licentiousness  lurks  under  the  deceit: 
Plenty  of  means  you  have,  and  pow'r  to  chusej 
Yet  still  you  take  the  bad,  the  good  refuse. 
The  freedom  of  the  tempests  you  enjoy, 
Born  to  o'erturn,  and  breathing  to  destroy. 
These  injure  not  themselves,  the  reas'ning  elf 
Injures  alike  both  others  and  himself. 
Sour'd  in  his  liveliest  hours,  infirm  when  strong, 
Unsure  at  safest,  and  but  short  when  long. 
"Hast  thou    with  anxious  fare  and  strictest 

thought 

Made  thatnice  estimate  of  time  you  ought  ? 
Time,   like  the  precious    di'mond,    should   be 

weigh'd ; 

Carats,  not  pounds,  must  in  the  scale  be  laid, 
Know'st  thou  the  value  of  a  year,  a  day, 
An  hour,  a  moment,  idly  thrown  a«-ay  ? 
Then  had  thy  life  been  blessedly  employ'd, 
And  all  thy  minutes  sensibly  enjoy'd! 
What  are  they  now,  and  whither  are  they  flown? 
Th'  immortal  pain  subsists,  the  mortal  pleasure's 

gone ! 

Can'st  thou  recall  them  ? — Impotent  and  vain  ! 
Or  have  they  promis'd  to  return  again  ? 
Call  (if  thou  can'st)  the  winged  arrow  back, 
Which  lately  cut  thro'  air  its  viewless  track; 
Or  bid  the  cataract  ascend  its  source,     [course ; 
Which  pourM  from  Alpine  heights  its  furious 
Ah  no — Time's  vanish'd  !  and  you  only  find 
A  cold,  unsatisfying  scent  behind  ! 

"  Fue  to  delays,  economist  of  time, 
Thrice-happy  Titus,  virtuous  in  thy  prime  ! 
In  whom  the  noon-day — or  the  setting  Sun 
Ne'er  saw  a  work  of  goodness  left  undone. — 
Old  age  compounds,  or  (more  provoking  yet) 
Sends  a  small  gift,  when  Heav'n  expects  the  debt. 
Bring  not  the  leavings  of  thy  fain£  desires 
To  him  who  gives  the  best,  and  best  requires  j 
Man  mocks  his  Ma!:er,  and  derides  his  law  : 
Satan  has  the  full  ears,  and  God  the  straw. 

"Behold  the  wretch,who  long  has[health  enjoy'd, 
With  gold  nnsated  and  with  pow'r  uncloy'd  j 
Salmoneus  like,  to  fancy'd  greatness  rais'd, 
With  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  flatt'rersprais'd: 
See  him  against  his  nature  vainly  strive, 
The  busiest,  pertest,  proudest  thing  alive  ! 
(As  if  beyond  the  patriarchal  date 
Exceptive  mercy  had  prolong'd  his  fate.) 
When  lo  !  behind  the  variegated  cloud, 
Euwrapt  in  mists,  and  muffled  in  a  shrowd, 
The  dissolution  of  old  age  comes  on, 
Gouts,  palsies,  asthmas,  jaundice,  and  the  stone: 
An  hungry,  merciless,  insatiate  band, 
Eager  as  Croats  for  Death's  last  command  ! 
Which  still  repeat  their  mercenary  strain, 
•  Lead  us,  to  add  the  living  to  the  slain.' 


"  Then  mark  the  worldling,  and  explore  him 

well : 

His  grief,  his  shame,  and  self-conviction  tell : 
'  Weak  were  my  joys,'    (he  cries,)   '  and  short 

their  stay : 

Pride  mark'd  the  race,  and  folly  pick'd  the  way. 
Can  I  revoke  my  mis-directed  pow'r  ?  [hour  ? 
Where's  my  lost  hope,  and  where  the  vanish'd 
Curst  be  lhat  greatness  which  blind  fortune  lent; 
Curst  be  that  wealth  which  sprung  not  from  con 
tent  ! 

Still,  still  my  conscious  memory  prevails  ; 
And  understanding  paints  where  mem'ry  fails !' 

"  Allow  me  next  with  confidence  to  say, 
(As  safely  with  the  strictest  truth  I  may ;) 
•'  Why  dost  thou,  ideot,  senselessly  complain, 
(Fond  of  more  life,  and  covetous  of  pain,) 
That  I,  a  tyrant,  seize  thee  by  surprize  ?" — 
Flames,  as  she  spoke,    shot  flashing  from  her 
"Dotard  !  I  gave  thee  warning  ev'ry  hour;  [eyes. 
Announc'd  my  presence,    and  proclaim'd   my 

pow'r. 

One  only  bus'ness  in  the  world  was  thine, 
Born  hut  to  die !  t'  exact  the  payment  mine. 
If,  atheist-like,  you  blame  the  just  decree, 
Attack  thy  Maker,  but  exculpate  me ! 
Mortality's  coeval  with  thy  breath  ; 
Life  is  a  chain  of  links  which  lead  to  death. 
Sleep — wake — run — creep—alike  to  death  yon 
move ;  [love. 

Death's  in  thy  meat,  thy  wine,  thy  sleep,  thy 
Know'st  thou  not  me,  my  warnings,  and  alarms? 
Thou,  who  so  ofc  hast  slumber'd  in  my  arms  ! 
For  ever  seeing,  can'st  thou  nought  descry  ? 
Dead  ev'ry  night,  and  yet  untaught  to  die  ! 

"  How  dar'st  thou  give  thy  impious  murmurs 

vent, 

Thyself  a  breathing,  speaking  monument  ? 
No  death  is  sudden  to  a  wretch  like  thee, 
The  emblem  of  his  own  mortality! 
Above,  beneath,  within  thee,  and  without, 
All  things  fore-show  the  stroke,  and  clear  the 
The  very  apoplex,  thy  swiftest  foe,          [doubt, 
Forewarns  his  coming ;  and  approaches  slow  J 
Sudden  confusions  interrupt  thy  brain  ; 
Swift  thro'  thy  temples  shoots  the  previous  pain ; 
Suspicion  follows,  and  mis-giving  fear. — 
Death  always  speaks,  if  man  would  strive   to 
hear. 

"  Acquit  me  then  of  fraudulent  surprise : 
Leave  sophistry  to  wits  ;  be  truly  wise ; 
For,  as  the  cedar  falls,  it  ever  lies  ®  ! 
Start  not  at  what  we  call  our  latest  breath ;  , 
The  morning  of  man's  real  life  is  death  so."- 

So  spake  the  pow'r,  Who  never  felt  control. 
Fear  smote  nrty  heart,  and  conscience  stung  my 

soul ;   • 

Remorse,  vexation,  shame,  and  anger  strive. — 
I  wak'd: — and  (to  my  joy)  iwak'd  alive. 
Never  was  human  transport  more  sincere  ; — 
And  the  best  men  may  find  instruction  here. 

29  Eccles.  ch.  xi,  v.  3. 

20  — Steriles  transmisimus  annos ; 

Haec  aevi  mihi  prima  dies  :    haec  limina  vitae 
Stat.  Sylv.  L.  IV. 
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HARTE'S  POEMS. 


MORAL. 


WHO  puts    off   Death,  to  the  last  moments 

driv'n, 

Is  near  the  grave,  but  very  far  from  Heav'n  3I. 
He  who  repents,  and  gains  the  wish'd  reprieve, 
Was  fit  to  die,  and  is  more  fit  to  live. 
Chuse  a  good  convoy  in  an  hostile  course  ; 
Right  foresight  never  makes  a  danger  worse. 


THE  COURTIER  AND  PRINCE. 

A  FABLE. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of 
man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help. 

Psalm  cxlvi,  v.  3. 

Now  behold,  thou  trnsteth  upon  the  staff  of  a 
bruised  reed — on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will 
go  through  his  hand  and  pierce  it :   so  is  Pha 
raoh,  king  of  Egypt,  unto  all  that  trust  in  him. 
2  Kings,  ch.  xviii,  v.  21. 


WITH  diffidence,  O  Muse,  awake  the  string  ! 
Proha ',  herself  a  Muse,  commands  to  sing : 
Divest  thyself  of  thy  pretended  bays,          [lays : 
And  crown'd  with  short-liv'd  flow'rs  present  thy 
From  female  archives  stol'n,  a  tale  disclose, 
Verse  tortur'd  into  rhymes  from  honest  prose. 
Short  fables  may  with  double  grace  be  told  ; 
So  smallest  glasses  sweetest  essence  hold. 

Antonia  somewhere  2  does  a  lale  report, 
Of  no  small  use  to  rising  men  at  court : 
(Who  seek  promotion,  in  the  worldly  road, 
And  make  their  titles  and  their  wealth  their 

god ;) 

Antonia  !  who  the  Hermit's  Story  fram'd  3: 
A  tale   to  prose-men  known  *,  by  verse-men 

fam'd  5. 

A  courtier,  of  the  luckj-,  thriving  sort, 
"Rose  like  a  meteor,  and  eclips'd  the  court ; 
By  chance  or  cunning  ev'ry  storm  outbraves : 
Topmost    he  rode,   midst    shoals   of  fools  and 

knaves, 
Triumphant,  Jike  an  eygre  c\  o'er  the  waves : 

31  A  saying  of  pious  Jeremy  Taylor. 

1  A  Roman  young  lady 'of  quality  and  a  Chris 
tian  convert.     She  afterwards  married  Adelphus, 
who  was  a  proconsul  in   the  reign  of  Honor! us 
and  Theodosins  junior.     Sh:1  composed  an  His 
tory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  verse. 
Her  epitaph  on  her  husband  is   much  admired. 
Both  pieces  were  printed  at  Fraucfurt  in  1341. 

Her  name  at  length  was  Proba  Valeria  Fal- 
conia. 

2  Traite  sur  la  Piete  solide.     Epit.    xx,  par 
Madame  Antoinette  de  Bourignon. 

3  Epit.  de  liourignon.      Partie  scconde,  Epit. 
xvil 

*  Dr.  Patrick's  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim. 

s  Parnelle's  Hermit. 

6  The  tenth  wave,  when  rivers  are  swollen  by 
floods,  or  agitated  by  storms,  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  England  an  eygre. 

See  Drydan's  Tlireno«J-  Augusf. 


Casually  lucky,  fortunately  great, 
Ten  times  his  planet  overcame  his  fate. 
Riches  flow'd,  in;  and  accidents  were  kind  J 
Health  join'd  her  opium  to  delude  the  mind  *; 
Whilst  pride  was  gratify  'd  in  ev'ry  view, 
And  pow'r  had  scarce  an  object  to  pursue; 
Cramm'dtothe  throat  with  happiness  and  ease, 
Till  nature's  self  could  do  no  more  to  please. — 
Vain-glorious  mortal,  to  profusion  blest ! 
And  almost  by  prosperity  distrestf 
Whilst  poets,  the  worst  panders  of  the  age, 
Hymn'd  his  no-virtues  in  each  flatt'ring  page: 
True  parasitic  plants  8,  which  only  grow 
Upon  their  patron  trees,  like  miscelto: 
So  pella-mountain  on  the  flax  appears, 
And  thyme,  th'  epithimy  9,  (her  bastard)  rears 
Just  so  th'  agaric  from  the  larix  springs, 
And  fav'rites  fatten  on  perspiring  kings. — 
More  might  be  said  ;  but  this  we  leave  untold/ 
That  better  things  their  proper  place  may  hold. 

Our  mirror  of  good   luck,  whom  chance  had 

claim'd 

As  her  own  offspring,  was  Amariel  nam'd. 
At  his  first  horoscope  the  goddess  smil'd, 
And  wrapp'd  i»her  own  mantle  htr  own  child;- 
Then,  as  a  wit  upon  th'  occasion  said, 
(Not  less  a  wit,  we  hope,  for  being  dead,) 
"  Gave  him  her  blessing,  put  him  in  a  way, 
Set  up  the  fare?,  and  laugh'd  at  her  own  play.'' 

Fortune,  the  mistress  of  the  young  and  bold, 
Espous'd  him  early,  but  caress'd  him  old; 
Duteous  and  faithful  as  an  Indian  wife, 
She  made  appearance  to  be  true  for  life  : 
And  kept  her  love  alive,  and  like  to  last, 
Beyond  the  date  her  Pompey  was  disgrac'd. 
But  nothing  certain  (as  the  wise  man  ie  found). 
Is  to  be  deem'd  on  sublunary  ground. 

i  "  Prosperous  health  and  uninterrupted  ease 
are  often  the  occasion  of  some  fatal  misfortune. 
Thus  a  long  peace  makes  men  unguarded,  and 
sometimes  unmindful,  in  matters  of  war  :  it  be 
ing  observed,  that  the  most  signal  overthrow  is 
usually  given  us,  when  an  unexpected  enemy 
surpriseth  us  in  the  deep  sleep  of  peace  and  se 
curity."  St.  Gregor.  the  Great. 

8  Parasitical  plants,  according  to  the  language 
of  botanists,  will  not  grow  in  the  common  ma 
trix  of  the  earth,  but  their  seeds,  being  dispers 
ed  by  winds,  take  root  in  the  excrementitious 
parts  of  a  decayed  tree,  or  arise  as  an  excres 
cence  from  -  the  exsudations  of  some   tree  or 
plant.     Thus  the  dodder    (cuscuta),    formerly 
called  pella-mountain,  grows  usually  on  flax;  and 
therefore  the  Italian  peasant  calls  it  podagra  di 
hnio. 

9  The  Arabians    and    Italians    (imitating  the 
Greek  word  tcudv^uov)  call  this  adscititious  plant 
efitimo  and  epitiumo;  but  very  few  of  GUI  En 
glish  botanists  make  mention  of  it.     As  far  as  I 
have  hitherto  seen,  only  one  of  our  herbalists 
has  touched  upon  it,   namely,  Peter  Treveris, 
who  flourished  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
He  calls  it  epithimy.     For  my  own   part,  not 
caring  to  invent  new  words  in  poetry,     1  have 
thought  proper    to  retain  the  word  which  he 
(Treveris)  has  used,  as  it  is  well-sounding,  and 
not  inelegant. 

'*  Son  of  Sirath* 
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Join'd  lo  good  fortune,  'twas  our  courtier's  lot 
To  serve  a  prince  who  ne'er  his  friends  forgot : 
Humane;  discreet,  compassionate,  and  brave  ; 
Not  milder  when  he  lov'd,  than  when  forgave- 
Gen'rous  of  promise,  punctual  in  the  deed ; 
tirac'd  with  more  candour  than  most  monarchs 

need. 

A  milkiness  of  blood  his  heart  possess'd  ; 
With  grief  he    punish'd,    and   with   transport 

bless'd11. 

As  noblest  metals  are  most  ductile  found, 
Oreat  souls  with  mild  compassion  most  abound. 
The  golden  dye  with  soft  complacence  takes 
Each  speaking  lineament  th'  engraver  makes, 
And  wears  a  faithtul  image  for  mankind, 
True  to  the  features,  truer  to  the  mind  : 
Whilst  stubborn  iron  (like  a  barren  soil 
To  lab'ring  hinds)  eludes  the  artist's  toil ; 
To  ev'ry  stroke  ungratetul  and  unjust, 
Corrodes  itself,  or  hardens  into  rust. 

Good-nature,  in  the  language  from  above1*, 
Is  universal  charity  and  love: 
Patient  of  wrongs,  and  enemy  to  strife  ; 
Basis  of  virtue,  and  the  staff  of  life  ! 
Whilst  ay' ricej  pi  ivate  censure,  public  rage, 
Areth'  old  man's  hobby-horse,  and  crutch  of  age. 
Party  conducts  us  to  the  meanest  ends  ; 
Party  made  Herod  and  a  Pilate  friends  13. 

Scoru'd  be  the  bard,  and  banish'd  ev'n  from 

schools, 

Who  first  immortaliz'd  man-killing  foo!s  ; 
Blockheads  in  council,  bloody  in  command  : 
Warriors — not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand  ; 
True  brethren  of  the  iron-pated  Suede14  : 
They  fight  like  Ajax,  and  like  Ajax  read. 

Of  all  the  great  and  harmless  things  below, 
Only  an  elephant  is  truly  so. 
(Thus  writes  a  witl5j  well  known  a  cent'ry  past ; 
Forgotten  now  ;  yet  still  his  fame  shall  last.) 
Kings  have  their  follies;  slatesmen  have  their 
arts  ;  [hearts ; 

Wealth  spoils  the  great ;  beauty  ensnares  our 
And  wits  are  doubly  dup'd  by  having  parts. 
Some  have  ten  times  the  parts  they  ought  to  use; 
"  A  great  wit's  greatest  work  is  to  refuse  ls  i» 
Never,  O  bards,  the  warning  voice  despise  ; — 
To  add  is  dang'rous,  to  retrench  is  wise. 
Poets  instead  of  saying  what  they  could, 
Must  only  say  the  very  thing  they  should. 
This  mighty  EYPHK A  reserv'dtbr  few, 
Virgil  and  Boileau,  Pope  and  Dryden  knew. 
(Thus  by  the  way.)  Now,  Muse,  resume   thy 

course ; 

There  is  no  wand'rer  like  the  poet's  horse : 
Who  quits  the  solid  road,  and  well-beat  lanes, 
(Sick  of  his  track,  and  punish'd  for  his  pains,) 
To  mimic  galloping  on  greeu-swarth  plains 

11  "  Bountifulness  is  a  most  beautiful  garden, 
and  mercifulness  endureth  for  ever." 

Ecclus. 

12  EuSox/a.     Matth.  ch.  ii.  v.  14. 

13  Luke  ch.  xxii.  v.  12. 

UDemir-bash,  or  iron-headed :  a  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden. 

15  Dr.  Donne's  Letters  in  Prose.  1 2°,  Lond. 
1591. 

1(5  Sir  John  Birkenhead's  epistle  to  Cartwright. 
1639. 


So,  in  the  daily  work  she  labours  at, 
The  swallow  tails,  and  rises  \vitha  gnat.—' 

It  chanc'd  at,  through  his  groves  our  monarch 

stray'd,  - 

T'  enjoy  the  coolness  of  a  summer  shade, 
Wrapt  up  in  virtuous  schemes  of  means  and  ends, 
To  reconcile  his  foes,  or  bless  his  friends, 
He  spy 'd  a  figure,  which  by  shnpe  he  knew, 
In  a  lone  grotto  half  conceal'd  from  view: 
Thither  the  prudent  wand'rer  had  retir'd, 
As  modesty  and  well  bred  sense  requir'd : 
Studious  of  manners,  fearful  to  intrude 
On  precious  hours  of  royal  solitude. 

"Amariel,"   cry'd  the  prince,   "  I  know  thee 
Invelop'd  in  the  umbrage  of  a  cell :  [well, 

I  like  thy  modesty,  with  manners  fraught ; — 
But,  as  my  spirits  ask  a  pause  from  thought, 
Walk  with  thy  master,  and  with  him  inhale 
The  cooling  freshness  of  the  western  gale. 

"  Amariel,"  added  he,  and  gently  smil'd, 
"  This  grove's  my  kingdom,  and  each  tree  my 

child; 

(Forgive  the  vanity,  which  thus  compares* 
My  self  to  Cyrus,  and  his  rural  cares  nj) 
My  ready  pencil  sketch'd  the  first  design, 
These  eyes  adjusted  ev'ry  space  and  line; 
These  hands  have  fixt  lh'  inoculated  shoots, 
Train 'd  the   loose  branches,   and  rel'orm'd  the 

roots. 

Happy  the  monarch  of  the  town  and  field, 
Where  vice  to  laws,  and  weeds  to  culture  yield  I 
"  My  human  realms  a  tenfold  care  demand) 
Reluctant  is  the  staple  )8  of  the  land  : 
Sour  are  the  juices,  churlish  is  the  soil, 
Of  rule  impatient,  and  averse  to  toil. 
In  vain  I  cherish,  and  in  vain  replace  ;        [face. 
Th'  ungrateful  branch  flies  back,  and  wounds  my 
Courtier?  are  like  th'  hyena,  never  tame  : 
No  bounties  fix  them,  and  no  arts  reclaim  : 
Frontless  they  run  the  muck  19  through  thick  and 

thin  ; 

Not  poorer,  if  they  lose  ; — and  they  may  win. 
Patriots  of  their  own  int'rest,  right  or  wrong  : 
Foes  to  the  feeble,  flatt'rers  to  the  strong. 
Stiff    complaisance   thro'  .their  best    homage 

spreads,  [heads. 

So  turn-soles  2°  court  the  Sun  with  'wry-neck'd 
True  as  a  dial,  when  their  patrons  shine  ; 
But  blank,  if  the  said  patrons  pow'r  resign. 
Like  good  sir  Martin  2(>,  when  he  lost  his  man, 
They  grieve — and  get  another  as  they  can. 
Yet,  (though  small  real  comfort  is  enjoy'd 
Where  man  the  ruler  is,  and  men  employ'd,} 
Of  all  my  friends  and  servants,  you  alone 
Have  pleas'd  me  best,  and  most  reliev'd  the 

throne. 

17  Xenophont.  Oeconomic.  c.  iv,  &c. 

18  The  staple  of  the  soil,  in  an  husbandry- 
sense,  is  the  upper  earth,  which  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  plough  and  influence  of  the  atmo 
sphere. 

Thus  we  call  wool,  with  relation  to  England, 
a  staple  commodity. 

19  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

20  The  heliotrope,   or  Sun-flower,  called,  by 
the  Italians,  orologio  dei  cortegiani. 

21  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  in  a  comedy  of  Pry- 
den's  writing. 
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VTiatever  then  my  bounty  can  provide ; 
Whatever  by  my  friendship  be  supply'd; 
As  far  as  faith  can  bind,  or  speech  can  say, 
Ask,  and  I  meet  thy  wishes  half  the  way." 

The  servant  bow'd,  and  gratitude  express'd  ; 
Such  gratitude  as  dwells  in  courtier's  breast : 
Pleas'd  to  the  height  of  transport  be  retir'd  ; 
His  fears  were  calm'd,  and  his  ambition  fir'd. 
Unhappy  man,  in  both  his  objects  wrong  ; 
The  weak  he  trusted,  and  forgot  the  strong  ! 

Six  years  were  past,  when  lo,  by  slow  degrees, 
A  fever  did  his  limbs  and  spirits  seize : 
Advancing  gently,  no  alarm  it  makes,  [brakes:) 
(Like  murd'ring  Indians    gliding  through  the 
But,  having  mark'd  her  sure  approaches  well, 
She  storms,  and  nothing  can  her  force  repell. 
Instant,  a  liquid  fire  inflames  the  blood, 
Whilst  spasms  impede  the  self-refining  flood  : 
Petechial  spots  th'  approach  of  Death  proclaim, 
Redd'ning  like  comets  with  vindictive  flame  ; 
Whilst  wand'ring  talk,  and  mopings  wild,  presage 
Moon-struck  illusion,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
Inevitable  Death  alarms  the  heart : 
Nature  stands  by,  and  bids  her  aim  the  dart. 

The  sick  man,  stupify'd  with  fear  and  woe, 
Had  hardly  words  to  speak,  or  tears  to  flow  ; 
At  length  in  broken  sounds  was  heard  to  cry, 
"  Grant  me  to  see  my  master,  e'er  I  die." 
The  master  came.   "  Ah,  prince,"  Amariel  said, 
"  Now  keep  thy  promise,  and  extend  thy  aid  ; 
Unfurl  my  tangled  thread  of  human  breath, 
And  call  me  back  one  year,  before  my  death." 

The  prince  (for  he  was  wise,  and  good  withall,) 
Stood  like  a  statue  mortis'd  to  the  wall  : 
At  length  recov'ring  from  amazement,  broke 
An  awful  silence,  and  thus  gravely  spoke  : 
5<  Amariel,  sure  thy  pangs  disturb  thy  brain: 
The  boon  you  ask  is  blasphemous  and  vain  : 
Am  I  a  god,  to  alter  Death's  decree  ? 
That's  the  prerogative  of  Heav'n,  not  me." 

"Then,"  cry'd  Amariel,  with  an  hasty  tone, 
"  Gain  me  a  week,  three  days,  or  gain  me  one." 

"  Impossible!"  agen  tbe  prince  reply'd  ; 
"  Sure  thy  disease  to  madness  is  ally'd  : 
Ask  me  for  riches — freely  I  resign 
A  third,  or  half,  and  bid  thee  make  them  thine. 
Whate'er  the  world  can  human  greatness  call, 
Pow'r,  rank,  grants,  titles,  I'll  bestow  them  all. 
Then  die  in  peace,  or  with  contentment  live, 
Nor  ask  a  gift  no  mortal  pow'r  Can  give." 

With  eyes  that  flash'd  with  eagerness  and  fire 
The  sick  man  then  propos'd  a  new  desire: 
*'  As  Death's  dread  tyranny  has  no  control, 
Can  you  ensure  the  safety  of  my  soul  ? 
Anxious  and  doubtful  for  my  future  state, 
I  read  the  danger,  but  I  read  too  late." 
The  prince  stood  mute ;  compass-ion  and  amaze 
Tore  his  divided  heart  ten  thousand  ways: 
And,    having  rightly   weigh 'd    the  sick  man's 

pray'r, 
Thus  he  reply'd  in  sorrow  and  despair: 

"  Salvation  of  the  soul  by  grace  is  giv'n  ; — 
Unalienable  is  the  grace  of  Heav'n. 
I  tremble  at  the  rash  request  you  make, 
Which  is  not  mine  to  grant,  or  yours  to  take." 

Amariel  then,  with  disappointment  spent, 
Turn'd  from  his  prince  in  mournful  discontent, 
And,  lifting  up  to  Heav'n  his  hands  and  eyes, 
Thus  in  a  flood  of  tears  obtests  the  skies : 


"  Wretch  that  I  am,  unworthy  of  my  breath  • 
Deceiv'd  when  living,  and  deceiv'd  in  death  ! 
Why  did  I  waste  my  strength,  my    cares,  my 
To  serve  a  master — master  but  in  name  ?  [fame, 
An  ethnic  idol,  for  delusion  made; 
Eyes  without  sight,  protection  without  aid  ? 
Unable  to  bestow  the  good  we  want, 
And  ready,  what  avails  us  not,  to  grant ! 
Deceitful,  impotent,  uuuseful  pow'r; 
Which  can  give  di'monds,  but  not  give  an  hour ! 
At  Rimmon's  shrine  no  longer  will  I  bow, 
But  thus  to  th'  all-pow'rful  king  address  my  vow; 

"  O  thou,  the  only  great,  and  good,  and  wise, 
Ruler  of  Earth,  and  monarch  of  the  skies ; 
Thou,    whom  th'    intents   of  virtuous  actions 
please;  "Y  [ease  **: 

Whose  laws  are  freedom,    and    whose  service 
Whose  mercy  waits  th'  offender  to  the  grave, 
Willing  to  hear ;  omnipotent  to  save  ! 
Who  ne'er  forgot  one  meritorious  deed, 
Nor  left  a  servant  in  the  hour  of  need  ; 
To  mercy  and  to  equity  inclin'd  ; 
Who  mind'st  the  heart,  and  tenour  of  the  mind23. 
Forgive  my  errour,  and  my  life  restore  ; 
Thee  will  I  serve  alone,  and  thee  adore  ! 
Farewell  Earth's  deities  and  idols  all ; 
Moloch  and  Mammon,  Chiun  24,  Dagon,  Baal : 
Whose  chemarims  2*  tread  their  fantastic  rounds 
O'er  Aven's  ^  plains,    and    dance  to    Tyrian 
sounds. 

"Hencc.falseAstarte2",  who  the  world  suborns, 
Life's  lambent  meteor  glist'ring  round  her  horns. 
Let  Thammuz  moan  his  self-inflicted  pain, 
And  Sidon's  stream  run  purple  to  the  main. 

"No  starof  Remphan>28  shall  attract  my  sight, 
Shorn  of  its  beams,  and  gleaming  sickly  light :  ' 
Malignant  orb !  which  tempts  bewikler'd  swains 
lo  gulphs,  to  quicksands,  and  waste  tracklest 
By  thee  the  false  Achitophel  was  led  ;     [plains  ? 
And   Haman  *    dy'd   aloft;  and  made  a  cloud 
his  bed. 

"  From  worldly  hopes  and  false  dependance 

freed, 

I'll  seek  no  safety  from  a  splinter'd  reed ; 
Which  causes  those  to  fall,  who  wish  to  stand; 
Or,  if  it  aids  the  steps,  gangrenes  the  hand**. 

"  How  vain  is  all  the  chymic  wealth  of  pow'r  ; 
Sought  for  an  age,  and  squander'd  in  an  hour  ! 
Full  late  we  learn,  in  sickness,  pains,  and  woe. 
What  in  high  health  'twas  possible  to  know,. 

"  Two  ages  may  have  two  Elishas  seen  ; 
Groups  of  Gehazis  31  choke  the  space  between  : 

21  Idcirco  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus. 

Cicero. 

23  Bishop  Jer.  Taylor. 

24  Chiun,  probably  from  KYflN:    Qu.  if  not 
Anubis.     See  also  Amos,  ch.  v,  y.  26.     1  Kings, 
ch.  xi.  v.  32. 

25  Fonthe  chemarims  of  Baal,  see  Hosea,  ch. 
x.  v.  5,  in  Marg.     2  Kings,  ch.  xxiii.  v.  5. 

26  Aven.     Hosea,  ch.  x.  v.  8.  Plains  of  Aven, 
Amos,  ch.  i.  v.  5. 

27  Perhaps  the  same  as  Astaroth,  or  Veftus  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians. 

*8  Acts,  ch.  viii.  v.  43. 

29  Esther,  ch.  vii.  v,  9.  • 

30  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxvi,  v.  6. 

31  2  Kings,  ch.  v,  v.  30. 
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Who  live  unthinking,  and  obdurate  die, 
Nor  heed  their  own  or  children's  leprosy34. 
Sin-born  and  blind  !   Who  change,   protest,  and 

swear, 

With  the  same  ease  they  draw  the  vital  air. 
Proud  of  the  wit,  and  heedless  of  the  sin, 
They  strip,  and  sell  the  Christian  to  the  skin  33. 
Charms  irresistible  the  dupes  behold 
In  vineyards,  farms,  and  all-compelling  gold. 
Others  (still  weaker)  set  their  truth  to  sale  . 
For  a  mere  sound,  and  cut  off  Heav'n's  entail : 
Whilst  he,  who  never  fails  his  imps,  supplies 
Prompt  treachery,  and  fresh- created  lies. — 
Time-servers  are  at  ev'ry  man's  command 
For  loaves  and  fish  on  Dalmanuth.Vs  strand  3*." 

He  spoke :  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  oppress'd, 
Gave  anguish  vent,  and  felt  a  moment's  rest. 
Heav'n  with  compassion  heard  the  sick  man 

grieve ; 

And  Hezekiah  gain'd  the  wish'd  reprieve  35. 
Once  more  his  b!o?d  with  equal  pulses  flow'd. 
And  health's  contentment  on  his  visage  glow'd. 
Places  and  honours  he  with  joy  resign'd  ; 
(Peace-off'rings  to  procure  a  tranquil  mind  x  !) 
Gave  all  his  riches  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
And  made  one  patriarch-farm  his  only  store. 
To  groves  and  brooks  our  new  Elijah  ran, 
Far  from  the  monster  world,  and  traitor  man. 
Thus  he  surviv'd  the  tempest  of  the  day, 
And  ev'niflg-sunshine  shot  a  glorious  ray. 
Diseases,  sickness,  disappointments,  sorrow, 
AIHcnd  us  comfort,  whilst  they  seem  to  borrow. 

Here  I  might  paint  him  in  a  life  retir'd, 
Ennobled  by  the  virtues  he  acquir'd ; 
But  the  true  transports  of  the  wise  and  good 
Are  best  by  implication  understood  j 
Except  the  Muse  with  Dryden's  strength  could 

soar : 

Me,  humble  Prudence  whispers*?  to  give  o'er. 
A  safe  retreat  ;  plann'd  and  perform'd  with  care, 
Stands  for  a  vict'ry  in  poetic  war. 
So  when  the  warbling  rark  has  mounted  high 
With  upright  flight,  and  gain'd  upon  the  sky, 
Grown  giddy,  she  contracts  herflick'ring  wings: 
Thrids  her  descending  course  in  spiral  rings, 
Less'ning  her  voice  ;  but  to  the  ground  she  sings  j 
Resolving,  on  a  more  auspicious  day, 
Higher  to  mount,  and  chant  a  better  lay  3*. 
How  few  can  still,  their  reader's  minds    en 
gage  ? — 

One  Pope  is  the  slow  child-birth  of  one  age. 
Others  write  verses,  but  they  write  unblest; 
Some  few  good  lines  stand  sponsors  for  the  rest: 
They  miss  wit's  depth,  and  on  the  surface  skim ; 
(He  who  seeks  pearls,  must  dive,  as  well  as 
swim.) 

32  Ibid.  v.  nit. 

33  "  They  pull  off  the  robe  with  the  garment.*' 
^lic.  ch.  ii,  v.  8. 

»+Mark  ch.  viii,  v.  10. 
»5  2  Kings,  ch.  xx. 
3s  Tranquil  mind.     Shakespeare. 
37  Me,  mea  Calliope,  cura  leviore  vagantem, 
Jam  ijevocat,  parvoque  jubet  decurrere  gyro. 
Columell.  de  Hortis,  L.  10 

? 'nostra  fatiscit, 

laxaturque  chelys :    vires  :nstigat,  alitque ; 
Twnpestiva  quies ;  major  post  otia  virtus. 

Sylv.  L.  4 


Bad  bards,  worse  critics ! — Tims  we  multiply 
Poems  and  rules,  but  write  no  poetry. 
Ev'n  Pope,  like  Charlemagne,  with  all  his  fir* 
Made  Paladins — but  not  an  host  entire^. 
Far  as  its  pow'rs  could  go,  thy  genius  went ; 
Good  sense  still  kept,  thee  in  thy  own  extent*0. 
Rare    wisdom!    both   t'   enjoy  and    know  thy 

store ; — 

Most  wits,  like  misers,  always  covet  more. 
Leave  me,  lov'd  bard,  instructor  of  my  youth, 
Leave  me  the  sounds  of  verse,  and  voice  of  truth  j 
So  when  Elias  dropp'd  his  mantle,  ran 
Elisha,  and  a  prophet's  life  began  4' . 

Add,  that  the  Muses,  nurst  in  various  climes, 
Yield  diff'rent  produce,  and  at  diifrent  times. 
Italian  plants,  in  nature's  hot-bed  plac'd, 
Bear  fruits  in  spring,  and  riot  into  waste. 
French  ffow'rsless  early,  (and  yet  early,)  blow; 
Their  pertness  is  a  green -house  from  the  snow. 
Cold  northern  wits  demand  a  longer  date  ; 
Our  geninF,  like  our  climate,  ripens  late. 
The  fancy's  solstice  is  at  forty  o'er, 
The  tropic  of  our  judgment  sees  three-score. 
Thus  summer  codlings  yield  a  poignant  draught, 
Which  frisks  the  palate,  but  ne'er  warms  the 
thought :  cast,) 

Rough  cackagees,  (four    months  behind    them 
Take  all  bud  weathers,  and  through  autumn  last: 
MellowM  from  wild  austerity,  at  length 
They  taste  like  nectar,  and  adopt  its  strength. 


THE  ENCHANTED  REGION: 

OR,  MISTAKEN  PLEASURES. 

The  mistress  of  witchcrafts. 

Nabnm,  ch.  iii,  v.  4. 
Draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress. 

Isaiah,  ch.  Ivii,  v.  3. 

According  to  their  pasture,  so  were  they  filled  : 
they  were  filled,  and  their  heart  was  exalted  : 
Therefore  they  have  forgotten  me. 

Hosea,  ch.  xiii,  v.  6. 

3»  An  answer  made  by  Boccace,  when  it  was 
objected  to  him,  that  some  of  his  novels  had  not 
the  spirit  of  the  rest. 

40  Amongst  Mr.  Pope's  great  intellectual  abi 
lities,  good  sense  was  his  most  distinguishing 
character :  for  he  knew  precisely,  and  as  it  were 
by  a  sort  of  intuition,  what  he  had  power  to  do, 
and  what  he  could  not  do. 

He  often  used  to  say,  that  for  ten  years  toge 
ther  he  firmly  resisted  the  importunity  of  friends 
and  flatterers,  when  they  solicited  him  to  under 
take  a  translation  of  Virgil  after  Dryden.  Nor 
did  he  ever  mistake  the  extent  of  his  talents,  but 
in  the  following  trivial  instance;  and  that  was/ 
when  he  writ  bis  Ode  toMusicou  St. Cecilia's  day, 
induced  perhaps  by  a  secret  ambition  of  rivalling 
the  inimitable  Dryden.  In  which  case,  if  he 
hath  not  exceeded  the  original,  (for  there  is  al 
ways  some  advantage  in  writing  first)  he  hath  at 
least  surpassed  (and  perhaps  ever  will  surpass) 
those  that  come  after  him,  and  attempt  to  make 
the  same  experiment. 

*'  2  Kings,  ch.  ii. 
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EMPTT,  illusory  life, 
Pregnant  with  fraud,  in  mischiefs  rife  '; 
Form'd  to  ensnare  us,  and  deceive  us  : 
Nahum's  enchantress  !  which  beguiles 
With  all  her  harlotry  of  wiles  ! — 
First  she  loves,  and  then  she  leaves  us ! 

Erring  happiness  beguiles 

The  wretch  that  strays  o'er  Circe's  isles; 

All  things  smile,  and  all  annoy  him  ; 

The  rose  has  thorns,  the  doves  can  bite ; 

Riot  is  a  fatjgue  till  night, 

Sleep  an  opium  to  destroy  him. 

Louring  in  the  groves  of  death 
Yew-trees  breathe  funereal  breath, 
Brambles  and  thorns  perplex  the  shade ; 
Asphaltic  waters  creep  and  rest ; 
Birds,  in  gaudy  plumage  drest, 
Scream  unmeaning  through  the  glade*. 

Earth  fallacious  herbage*  yields, 
And  deep  in  grass  its  influence  shields  ; 
Acrid  juices,  scent  annoying  ; — 
Corrosive  crow-feet  choke  the  plains, 
And  hemloc  strip'd  with  lurid  stains, 
And  luscious  mandrakes,  life-destroying. 

Gaudy  bella-donna*  blowing-, 
Or  with  glossy  berries  glowing, 
Lures  th'  unwise  to  tempt  their  doom: 
Love's  apple5  masks  the  fruit  of  death ; 
Sick  hen-bane  murders  with  her  breath, 
Actaea6  with  an  harlot's  bloom. 

One  plant  ^  alone  is  wrapt  in  shade  ; 
Few  eyes  its  privacy  invade  ; 
Plant  of  joy,  of  life,  and  health  ! 
More  than  the  fabled  lotos  fam'd 
Which  (tasted  once)  mankind  reclaim'd 
From  parents,  country,  pow'r,  and  wealth  8. 

On  yonder  Alp  I  see  it  rise, 
Aspiring  to  congenial  skies, 

1  "  Art  thou  arrived  to  maturity  of  life  ?  Look 
back  and  thou  shalt  see  the  frailty  of  thy  youth, 
the  folly  of  thy  childhood,  and  the  senseless  dis 
sipation  of   thy   infancy  ! — Look   forward    and 
thou  shalt  behold  the  insincerity  of  the  world 
and  cares  of  life,  the  diseases  of  thy  body  and 
the  troubles  of  thy  mind."  Annon.  Vet. 

"  In  this  world  death  is  every-where,  grief 
every-where,  and  desolation  every-where.  The 
world  flieth  us,  and  yet  we"  follow  it :  it  falleth, 
and  we  adhere  to  it,  and  fall  with  it,,  and  at 
tempt  to  enjoy  it  falling." 

St.  Gregor.  Horn. 

2  It  is  remarked,  that  birds  adorned  with  rich 
plumage,  as  peacocks,  parrots,  &c.  have,  gene 
rally  speaking,  unmusical  voices. 

2 fallax  herba  veneni.  Virg. 

4  The     bella-donna     lily,     or   deadly-shade. 
(Atropa  Linnaei.) 

5  Ainomum  Plinii. 

6  Actaea ;  herb  Christopher. 
'  The  passion-flower. 

*  See  Homer'g  Odyssey,  1.  IX,  v.  94^  &c. 


But  cover'd  half  with  ivy- walls ; — 
There,  where  Eusebio  9  rais'd  a  shrine, 
Snatch'd  from  the  gulf  by  Pow'r  Divine, 
Where  Reiga's  tumbling  torrent  falls  '•. 

Compar'd  with  thee,  how  dimly  shows 
Poor  Anacreon's  life-less  rose  t 
What  is  Homer's  plant  n  to  thee? — 
In  vain  the  Mantuan  poet  try'd 
To  paint  Amelias'  starry  lz  pride, 
Emblem  of  wit's  futility  ! 

Men  saw,  alas,  and  knew  not  thee, 

Mystic  evangelic  tree ! 

Thou  hadstno  charms  for  paynim-eyesj 

Till,  guided  by  the  lamp  of  Heav'n, 

To  chaste  Urania  pow'r  was  giv'n 

To  see,  t'adrnire,  and  moralize. 

All-  beauteous  flow'r,  whose  centre  glows 

With  studs  of  gold;  thence  streaming  flows; 

Ray-1  i  ke  effulgence.     Next  is  seen 

A  rich  expanse  of  varying  hue, 

Enfring'd  with  an  empurpled-blue, 

And  streak'd  with  young  Pomona's  green  13.- 

High  o'er  the  pointal,  deck'd  with  gold, 
'Emblem  mysterious  to  behold,) 

9  The  baron  De  Bottoni.  , 

'°  This  allndes  to  a  well-known  fact  in  the 
iutchy  of  Carniola,  where  the  present  ode  was 
written. 

About  the  year  1675,  a  nobleman  was  riding, 
at  night  upon  a  road  which  goes  near  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  here  mentioned.  Mistaking  hisf 
way  (and  that  for  a  few  steps  only)  his  horse 
stopped  short,  and  refused  to  go  on  ;  upon  which" 
;he  rider,  who  in  all  probability  was  heated  with 
iquor,  (otherwise  he  ought  to  have  known  the- 
Drecipice  better,  it  being  not  far  from  his  own 
castle)  lost  both  his  temper  and  prudence,  and 
spurred  the  horse  with  great  anger ;  upon  which 
he  poor  beast  took  a  desperate  leap,  intending, 
as  was  imagined,  to  have  reached  another  angle 
of  the  precipice  on  the  same  side  which  the  road. 
ay.  The  horse  fell  directly  into  the  torrent, 
,wo  or  three  hundred  feet  beneath,  and  was  hur- 
•ied  away  with  such  rapidity  that  the  body  was" 
never  found.  The  noble'man  was  discovered 
next  day  in  an  opening  of  the  rock,  about  half 
vay  down,  where  a  few  bushes  grew;  and,  as 
he  saddle  was  found  not  far  from  him,  it  was 
upposed  that  the  horse,  by  the  violence  of  the 
effort  he  made,  burst  the  saddle-girths.  The 
ider  lived  many  years  after  this  wonderful  es- 
ape,  and,  out  of  gratitude  to  God,  erected  a 
icautiful  chapel  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  de 
feated  (if  I  mistake  not)  to  St.  Anthony  of 
>adua. 

I  made  a  drawing  of  the  chapel,  precip;ce, 
orrent,  and  nobleman's  castle ;  of  which  a  copy 

as  taken  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  drafts 
man  Visentini,  at  Venice,  in  1750. 

II  Moly.     Homer's  Odyssey,  1.  XI.  v.  305. 

12  Aster  Atticus,  or  (purple  Italian)  star- wort. 

Georg.  IV,  v.  271. 

'3  Alluding  to  that  particular  species  of  green 
ailed  by  the  French  pomme-verte,  or  apple- 
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A  radiant  cross  its  form  expands ; — 
Its  opening  arms  appear  t'  embrace 
The  whole  collective  human  race, 
Refuge  of  all  men  in  all  lands  ! 

Grant  me,  kind  Heav'n,  in  prosp'rous  hour 
To  pluck  this  consecrated  flow'r, 
And  wear  it  thankful  on  my  breast ; 
Then  shall  my  steps  securely  stray, 
No  pleasures  shall  pervert  my  way  14, 
No  joys  seduce,  no  cares  molest. 

LikeTobit  (when  the  hand,  approv'd 
By  Heav'n,  th'  obstructing  films  remov'd  15) 
I  now  see  objects  as  I  ought : 
Ambition's  lb'  hideous ;  pleasure  vain ; 
Av'rice  is  js  but  a  blockhead's  gain, 
Possessing  all,  bestowing  nought. 

Passions  and  frauds  surround  us  all, 
Their  empire  is  reciprocal : 
Shun  their  blandishments  and  wiles  ; 
Riches  but  serve  to  steel  the  heart ; 
Want  has  itsjneanness  and  its  art ; 
Health  betrays,  and  strength  beguiles. 

In  highest  stations  snares  misguide  ; 
Midst  solitude  they  nurture  pride, 
.Breeding  vanity  in  knowledge  ;' 
A  poison  in  delicious  meat, 
Midst  wines  a  fraud,  midst  mirth  a  cheat, 
.  In  courts,  in  cabinet,  and  college. 

The  toils  are  fixt,  the  sportsmen  keen : 
Abroad  unsate,  betray'd  within, 
Whither,  O  mortal !  art  thou  flying  ? 
Thy  resolutions  oft  are  snares, 
Thy  doubts,  petitions,  gifts,  andpray'rs; — 
Alas,  there  may  be  snares  in  dying  ! 

U  «  My  heart  is  a  vain  and  wandering  heart, 
whenever  it  is  led  by  its  own  determinations.  H 
is  busy  to  no  purpose,  and  occupied  to  no  end, 
whenever  it  is  not  guided  by  divine  influence:  it 
seeketh  rest  and  findeth  none:  it  agree! h  not  with 
itself:  it  alters  resolutions,  change! h judgment, 
frames  new  thoughts,  and  suppresses  old  ones; 
pulls  down  every  thing,  andre-buildeth  nothing; 
in  short,  it  never  continueth  in  the  same  state." 
St.  Bernard.  Meditat 

"  Seest  thou  the  luminary  of  the  greater 
world  in  the  highest  pitch  of  meridian  glory ; 
where  it  continueth  not,  but  descends  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  ascended?  Look  next  and 
consider  if  the  light  of  this  lower  world  is  more 
permanent?  Continuance  is  the  child  of  Eter 
nity,  and  not  of  Time."  Ex.  Vet.  Ascet. 

'STobrt,  ch.  iii,  v.  17. 

16  "  All  vices  wax  old  by  age :  covetousness 
(and  ambition)  alone  grow  young." 

Ex.  Vet.  Ascet. 

"  Why  are  earth  and  ashes  proud  ?  There  is 
not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous  man : 
tor  such  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to  sale,  be 
cause,  while  he  liveth,  he  casteth  away  his 
Bowels ; "  j.  e.  is  a  stranger  to  compassion.- 

Ecclus.  ch.  x,  v.  9. 


Deceiving  none,  by  none  ensnar'd, 
O  Paraclete  17,  be  thou  my  guard, 
Patron  of  ev'ry  just  endeavour ! 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  man's  reward  '*: 
No  heights  obstruct,  no  depths  retard ; 
Christian  joys  are  joys  for  ever  ! 


EULOGIUS;   OR,  THE  CHARITABLE 

MASON. 
AN  HISTORICAL  FABLE. 

TAKEN    FROM  THE    GREEK    OF    PAULUS    SYLLOCUS, 
LIB.    III. 

•  •  i  No?,  vilis  turba,  caducis 

Deservire  bonis,  semperque  optare  parati, 
Spargiinur  in  casus.  Stat.  Sylva;,  L.  1  f, 

God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 
Dryd.  Palam.  &  Arc. 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me :  Lest  I  be  full 
and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
Or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain.  Agur's  Prayer. 

Prov.  ch.  xxx,  v.  8,  9. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PERMIT  me,  Stanhope ',  as  I  form'd  thy  youtk 
To  classic  taste  and  philosophic  truth, 
Once  more,  thy  kind  attention  to  engage, 
And,  dying,  leavethee  comfort  for  old-age; 
This  hist'ry  may  eternal  truths  suggest: — 
I've  seen  thee   learned,    and  would  leave  thee 
One  grain  of  piety  avails  us  more/  [blest  ! 

Than  Prussia's  laurels,  or  Potosi's  store. 

How  blindly  to  our  misery  we  run  ;        [done  ! 
Dup'd  by  false  hopes,  and  by  our  pray'rs  un- 
We  want,  we  wish,  we  change,  we  change  agen ; 
Yet  know  not  how  to  ask,  nor  what,  nor  when. 
Just  so,  misled  by  liquor,  drunkards  stray, 
They  know  they  have  a  road,  but  miss  their  way; 
Th'  existence  of  their  home  admits  no  doubt; 
Th'  uncertainty — is  where  to  find  it  out  2. 

'7  HAPAKAHTOS:  The  Comforter;  the 
Holy  Spirit.  John,  ch.  xiv,  v.  16 — 26. 

Dryden  first  introduced  the  word  Paraclete 
into  the  English  language,  in  his  translation  of 
the  Hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  :  as  also  in  his 
Britannia  Rediviva : 

Last  solemn  Sabbath  saw  the  church  attend  ; 

The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend. 

But,  when  his  wond'rous  octave  roll'd  again — 

18  Rom.  ch.  viii,  v.  39. 

1  Philip  Stanhope,  esq.'late  member  of  par 
liament  for  St.   German's  in  Cornwall,    and  at 
present  envoy   extraordinary    to  the  court   of 
Dresden  and  the   circle  of  Lower  Saxony,   &c. 
The  natural  son  of  lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  his 
celebrated  letters  were  addressed. 

2  Vajtemporiilli  quandonondeumcognovimus! 

August.  Soliloq.  c.  31. 
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Zimri  asfe'd  wealth,  and  wealth  o'erturn'cl  his 
parts. —  [hearts. 

Parents  for  children  pray,    which   break  their 
Contractors,  agio-men,  for  villas  sigh  ; 
To  day  they  purchase,  and  to  morrow  die. 
Six  cubic  feet  of  earth  are  all  their  lot  *  ; 
Monrn'd  with  hypocrisy,  with  ease  forgot. 
Their  Christian-heirs  the  pagan-rites  employ, 
And  give  the  fun'ral  ilicet  with  joy. 

Lelio  4  would  be  th'  Angelic*  of  a  school ; 
Kneels  down  a  wit,  and  rises  up  a  fool 
Weak  hands  affect  to  hold  the  statesman's  scale- 
As  well  the  shrimp  might  emulate  a  whale. — 
Ciamb'ring,    with    stars    averse,    to   fortune's 

height 

Ambitious  Omri  rose,  and  dropp'd  down-right — 
His  paunch  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Like  fall'n  Salmoneus,  he  perceiv'd,  at  length, 
The  mean  hypocrisy  of  boasted  strength  :  • 
To  deal  like  Dennis  his  vain  thunder  round, 
And  imitate  inimitable  sound. — 
Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  pow'r, 
When  new,  'tis  heady,  and,  when  old,  'tis  sour. 
Janthe'  pray'd  for  beauty ;  luckless  maid ! — 
An  idiot  mind  th'  angelic  form  betray'd. 
Nature  profusely  deck'd  the  out-side  pile, 
But  starv'd  the  poor  inhabitant  the  while. 
D'Avenant  implor'd  the  Muses  for  a  tongue  •, 
The  Muses  lent  him  theirs.     He  sweetly  sung ; 
Ant] — (but  for   Milton  6)    had   more  sweetly  1 
swung.  [all 8, 

"  Learn  hence,"  he  cry'd,  "  my  merry  brethren 
Tyburn's  agaric  stanches  wit,  and  gall." 

Others  mount  Pegasus,  but  lose  their  seat : 
And  break  their  necks,  before  they  end  the  heat. 
Libanius  try'd  the  streams  of  eloquence,  [sense. 
But  plummet  deep  he  sunk,  unbuoy'd  with 
Soncinas  9  ask'd  the  "  knack  of  plotting  treason 
Against  the  crown  and  dignity  of  reason  10." 

*  Hie  tibi  mortis  erunt  metae:  domus  alta 

sub  Ida, 
Lyrnessi  domus    alta : — Solo  Laurente  se- 

pulcrum.  Virg.  JEae'id  XII. 

"  A  small  space  of  ground  after  death  con 
tains  both  rich  and  poor.  Nature  produceth  us 
all  alike,  and  makes  no  distinction  at  death. 
Open  the  grave,  view  the  dead  bodies ;  move 
the  ashes,  you  will  find  no  difference  between 
the  patrician  and  the  peasant,  except  thus  far ; 
that  by  the  magnificence  of  the  tomb  of  the 
former  you  may  perceive  he  had  much  more  to 
resign  and  lose  than  the  latter." 

St.  Ambrose. 

4  Late  lord  B***.  *  Doctor  Angelicus. 

6  Milton  interceded,  and  saved  D'Avenant, 
when  he  was  a  state-prisoner  at  Cowes  castle  in 
the  isle  of  Wight,  anno  1650 :  D'Avenant,  in  re 
turn,  preserved  Milton  at  the  Restoration. 

*  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  Dryden :  "  A  man 
may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch's  wife  said  of  his 
servant,  ota  plain  piece  of  work,  bare  hanging; 
but,  to  make  a  malefactor  die  sweetly,  was  only 
belonging  to  her  husband." 

Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

8  From. an  eld  poem. 

9  A  Spanish  casuist. 

10  Logic :    so  defined  by  our  venerable  poet 
Francis  Quarks, 


By  his  own  art  th'  artificer  was  try'd, 

And  lawyers  beat  him  on  the  quibbling  side, 

Now  hasten,  poet,  to  begin  thy  song : 
"  A  tale,"  says  Prior,    "  ne'er   should  be  too 

long." 

Ill-judging  is  the  hard,  who  slacks  his  pace 
And  seeks  for  flow'rs,  when  he  should  run  th* 

race ; 

Or,  wand'ring  to  enchanted  castles,  sleeps 
On  beds  of  down  :  or  Cupid's  vigils  keeps; 
Whilst  the  main  action  is  by  pleasures  crost, 
And  the  first  purport  of  th'  adventure  lost. 
Great  wits  may  scorn  the  dry  poetic  law ; 
Nor  from  the  critic,  but  from  Nature,  draw: 
Each  seeming  trip,  and  each  digressive  start, 
Displays  their  ease  the  more,  and  deep-plann'd 

art: 

(All  study'd  blandishments  t'  allure  the  heart.) 
Like  Santueil's  "  stream,  gliding  thro'  flow'ry 

plains, 

Th'  effects  are   seen ;  the  source  unknown  re 
mains. 

IN  ancient  times,   scarce    talk'd  of,    and  less 

known, 

When  pious  Justin '  fill'd  the  eastern  til  rone, 
In  a  small  dorp  2  till  then  for  nothing  fam'd, 
And  by  the  neighb'ring  swains  Thebais  nam'd, 
Eulogius  liv'd  :  an  humble  mason  he ; 
In  nothing  rich,  but  virtuous  poverty. 
From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigh'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept; 
Half  his  earn'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went! 
They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 
He  gave  whilst  aught   he   had,    and  knew  no 

bounds;  [pounds. 

The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich  men's 
He   learnt  with   patience,    and  with  meekness 

.  taught; 

His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought. 
Hence,  ye  vain-glorious  Shaftesburys,  allow 
That  men  had  more  religion  then  than  now. 
Whether  they  nearer  liv'd  to  the  blest  times 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes ; 
Whether  ;he  hermits  of  the  desert  fraught 
With  living  practice,  by  example  taught; 
Or  whether,  with  transmissive  virtues  fir'd, 
(Which  Chrysostoms  all-eloquent  inspir'd,) 
They  caught  the  sacred  flame — I  spare  to  say. 
Religion's  sun  Still  shot  an  ev'ning  raj'. 
On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meand'ring  Peneus  washes  still, 
Our  pious  lab'rer  pass'd  his  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  pray'r  and  praise. 

'I  Alluding  to  his  famous  inscription : 

Quse  dat  aquas  saxo  letet  ho?pita  Nympha-sub 

imo; 
Sic  tu,  cutn  dcderis  dor.a,  latere  velis. 

Santol.  Poem. 

1  About  the  year  nxxvi. 

2  Dorp,  a  village,  or  more  properly  an  ham 
let.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  German  word,  and  adopted  by  our  best 
writers  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last 
century. 
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Ko  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise, 

Whose  roots  Earth's  centre  touch,  whose  heads 

the  skies : 

No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
O'er  half  a  rood  3  of  Lai  issean  glade  : 
No  lofty  poplars  catch  .the  murm'ring  breeze, 
"Which  loit'ring  whispeYs  on  the  cloud-capp'd 
Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became         [trees ; 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name  ! 
Instead  of  forest-monarchs,  and  their  train, 
The  unambitious  rose  beileck'd  the  plain  : 
Trifoliate  cytisus  restiain'd'its  boughs 
For  humble  sheep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  bvowze. 
On  skirting  heights  thick  stood  the  clust'r'mg 

vine, 

And  here  and  there  the  sweet-leav'd  eglantine ; 
One  lilac  only,  with  a  statelier  grace, 
Presum'd  to  claim  the  oak's  and  cedar's  place, 
And,  looking  round  him  with  a  monarch's  care, 
Spread  his  exalted  boughs  to  wave  in  air. 

This  spot,  for  dwelling  fit,  Eulogius  chose, 
And  in  a  month  a  decent  home-stall  rose, 
Something,  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell. — 
Yet  Virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  Peace  could 

dwell. 

From  living  stone,  (but  not  of  Parian  rocks) 
He  chipp'd  his  pavement,  and  he  squarM  his 

blocks : 

And  then,  without  the  aid  of  neighbours'  art, 

perfortrfd  tt.e  carpenter's  and  glazier's  part. 

Tlife  site  was  neither  granted  him,  nor  giv'n ; 

....  *Twas  Nature's;    and  the  ground-rent  due  to 

Ifeav'n. 

Wife  he  had  none :  nor  had  he  love  to  spare ; 
An  aged  mother  wanted  all  his  care. 
They  thank'd  their  Maker  for  a  pittance  sent, 
Supp'd  on  a  turnip,  slept  upon  content. 

four  rooms,  above,  below,  this  mansion  grac'd, 
With  white-wash  deckt,  and  river-sand  o'er-cast: 
The  first,  (forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse,) 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlour's  use: 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immur'd, 
From  wolves  his  out-door  family  secur'd : 
(For  he  had  twice  three  k^ds,  besides  their  dams; 
A  cow,  a  spaniel,  and  two  fav'rite  lambs  :) 
A  third,  with  herbs  perfum'd,  and  rushes  spread, 
Held,  for  his  mother's  use,  a  feather'd  bed  : 
Two  moss-n\atrasses  in  the  fourth  were  shown ; 
One  for  himself,  for  friends  and  pilgrims  one. 
A  ground-plot  square  five  hives  of  bees  con 
tains; 

Emblems  of  industry  and  virtuous  gains  4 ! 
Pilaster'd  jas'mines  'twixt  the  windows  grew, 
With  lavender  beneath,  and  sage  and  rue. 
Pulse  of  all  kinds  diffus'd  their  od'rous  pow'rs, 
Where  Nature  pencils  butterflies  *  on  flow'rs : 
Nor  were  the  cole-worts  wanting,  nor  the  root 
Which  after-ages  call  Hybernian  fruit: 
There,  at  a  wish,  much  chamomile  was  had ; 
(The  conscience  of  man's  stomach  good  or  bad ;) 
Spoon-wort6  was  there,  Scorbutics  to  supply; 
And  centaury  to  clear  the  jaundic'd  eye; 

»  See  note  12. 

4  Nullus,  cuin  per  coelum  licuit,  otio  periit 
dies.  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  L  1. 

s  All  leguminous  plants  are,  as  the  learned 
say,  papilionaceous,  or  bear  butterflied  flowers. 

6  Cochlearia.  Spoon-wort  is  the  old  English 
word  for  scurvy-grass. 


And  that  7,  which  on  the  Baptist's  vigil  sends 
To  nymphs  and  swains  the  vision  of  their  friends. 
Else  physical  and  kitchen-plants  alone 
His  skill  acknowledge,  and  his  culture  own. 
Each  herb  he  knew,  that  works  or  good  or  ill, 
More  learn'd  than  Mesva  8,    half  as  learn'd  aS 

Hill; 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful  without  doubt, 
Who  seasons  pottage — orexpells  the  gout; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  in,  and  keeps  deattt 

out! 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought; 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought : 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew  : 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbour's  due: 
Two  bacon-flitches  made  his  Sunday's  cheer ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out-liv'd  the  yean 
For  roots  and  herbage,  (rais'd  at  hours  to  spare) 
With  humble  milk,  compos'd  his  usual  fare. 
(The  poor  man  then  was  rich,  and  liv'd  with  glee; 
Each  barley-head  un-taxt,  and  day-light  free  :) 
All  had  a  part  in  all  the  rest  could  spare, 
The  common  water  9,  and  the  common  air 10. 
Mean  while  God's  blessings  made  Eulogiu* 

thrive, 

The  happiest,  most  contented  man  alive, 
His  conscience  cheer'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who 

gave,   content. 

Alternate  were  his  labours  and  his  rest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest, 
Such  kindness  left  men  nothing  to  require, 
Prevented  wishing,  and  out-ran  desire. 
He  sought,  not  to  prolong  poor  lives,  but  save : 
And  that  which  others  lend,  he  always  gave. 
Us'ry,  a  canker  in  fair  virtue's  rose, 
Corrodes,  and  blasts  the  blossom  e'er  it  blows: 
So  fierce,  O  Lucre,  and  so  keen  thy  edge : 
Thou  tak'st  the  poor  man's  mill-stones  for  a 

pledge" ! 

Eusebius,  hermit  of  a  neighb'ring cell,  [well: 
His  brother  Christian  mark'd,    and  knew  him 
With  zeal  un-envying,  and  with  transport  fi^d, 
Beheld  him,  prais'd  him,  lov'd  him,  and  admir'd. 
Convinc'd,   that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well; 
And  that  Heav'n's  king  (so  great  a  master  He) 
Had  servants  ev'ry  where,  of  each  degree. 
"  All-gracious  Pow'r,"  he  cries,  "  for  forty  years 
I've  liv'd  an  anchorete  in  pray 'rs  and  tears : 


7  In  imitation  of  Virgil : 


Conon,  &  quisfuit  alter 


Descripsit  radio  ?  &c." 

8  An  Arabian  physician,   well  skilled  in  bo 
tany. 

9  Quid  prohibietis  aquas  ?    Usus  communis 

aquarian  est.  Ovid.  Met. 

10 Et   cunctis  undamque    auramque 

patentem.  .      Virg.  !Ea.  vii. 

But  Ovid  is  still  more  explicite,  Met.  I. 

.  Campum 

Communemque  prius,  ceu  lumina  solis,  & 
aura?. 

11  "  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  upper 
mill-stone  to  pledge;  for  he  taketh  a  man's  lifd 
to  pledge."  Deut.  ch.  xxiv,  v.  6. 
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Yon'  spring,  which  bubbles  from  the  mountain's 
Has  all  the  luxury  of  thirst  supply 'd  :         [side, 
The  roots  of  thistles  have  nay  hunger  fed, 
Two  roods 12  of  cultur'd  barley  give  me  bread. 
A  rock  my  pillow,  and  green  moss  my  bed. 
The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs, 
The  rising  Sun  my  orisons  declares, 
The  live-long  day  my  aspiration  knows, 
And  with  the  setting  Sun  my  vespers  clo?e  ! 
Thy  truth,  my  hope :  thy  Providence,  my  guard: 
Thy  grace,  my  strength :    thy  Heav'n,  my  last 

reward ! 

But,  self-devoted  from  the  prime  of  youth 
To  life  sequester'd,  and  ascetic  truth, 
With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years, 
I  nothing  from  my  industry  can  gain 
To  ease  the  poor  man's  wants,  or  sick  man's 
My  garden  takes  up  half  my  daily  care,  [pain: 
And  my  field  asks  the  minutes  I  can  spare  j 
While  blest  Eulogius  from  his  pittance  gives 
The  better  half,  and  in  true  practice  lives. 
Heav'n  is  but   cheaply  scrv'd  with   words  and 
I  want  that  glorious  virtue— to  bestow !     [show, 
True  Christianity  depends  on  fact: 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act. 
Men,  seraphs,  all,  Eulogius'  praise  proclaim, 
Who  lends  both  sight  and  feet  to  blind  and  lame: 
Who  sooths  th'  asperity  of  hunger's  sighs, 
And  dissipates  the  tear  from  mournful  eyes; 
Pilgrims  or  wan-J'ring  angels  entertains  ; 
Like  pious  Abraham  on  Mamre's  plains. 
Ev'n  tp  brute  beasts  his  righteous  care  extends13, 
He  feels  their  suff'rings,    and   their  wants  be 
friends  ; 

From  one  small  source  so  many  bounties  spring, 
We  lose  the  peasant,  and  suppose  a  king  ; 
A  king  of  Heav'n's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar  make ; 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take  ! 
Not  such  my  pow'r!  Half-useless    doom'd   to 
Pray'rs  and  advice  are  all  I  have  to  give :    [live, 
But  all,  whate'f  r  my  means  or  strength  deny, 
The  virtues  of  Eulogius  can  supply. 
Each,  in  the  compass  of  his  pow'r,  he  serves ; 
Nor  ever  from  his  gen'rotis  purpose  swerves: 
Ev'n  enemies  to  his  protection  run, 
Sure  of  his  light,  as  of  the  rising  Sun. 
What  pity  is  it  that  so  great  a  soul, 
An  heart  so  bountiful,  should  feel  control } 
Warm  in  itself,  by  icy  fortune  dampt, 
And  in  the  effort  of  exertion  crampt ; 
Beneficent  to  all  men,  just,  and  true  : 
As  Nature  bounteous,  and  impartial  too. 
Thus  sometimes  have  I  seen  an  angel's  mind 
In  a  weak  body  wretchedly  confin'd  ; 
A  mind,  O  Constantino,  which  from  thy  throne 
Can  take  no  honours,  and  yet  add  her  own  ! 
"  Then  hear  me,  gracious  Heav'n,   and  grant 

my  pray'r; 

'Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care: 
Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
Like  manna  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new  : 
Expand  the  blossoms  of  his  gen'rous  mind, 
Till  the  rich  odour  reaches  half  mankind. 

12  Two  roods,  i.  e.  half  an  acre. 

13  ii  -jijg  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of 
his  b«wt."  Prov.  ch.  xii,  v.  10. 


Give  him  Bizantium's    wealth,   which    useless 

shines, 

Sicilian  plenty,  and  the  Indian  mines; 
Instead  of  Peneus,  let  Pactolus  lave 
His  garden's  precincts  with  a  golden  wave ; 
Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  range  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ : 
In  him  the  sick  a  second  Luke  shall  find ; 
Orphans  and  widows,  to  his  care  consign'd, 
Shall  bless  the  father,  and  the  husband  kind : 
Just  steward  of  the  bounty  he  receiv'd, 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poorreliev'd!" 

So  prayM  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from 

high 

Bade  him  surcease  to  importune  the  sky: 
Fate  stopp'd  his  ears  in  an  i!l-omen'd  day, 
And  the  winds  bore  the  warning  sounds  away; 
Wild  indistinction  did  their  place  supply; 
Half  heard,  half  lost,  th'  imperfect  accents  die. 
Little  foresaw  he  that  th*  Almighty  Pow'r, 
Who  feeds  the  faithful  at  his  chosen  hour, 
Consults  not  taste,  but  wholesomeness  of  food, 
Nor  means  to  please   their  sense,  but  do  them 
Great  was  the  miracle,  and  fitter  too,        [good. 
When  draughts    from    Cherith's   brook    Elijah, 

drew  14 : 

And  wing'd  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin-bread  15, 
On  quails  the  humble  prophet's  pride   might 

swell, 
And  high  fed  lux'ry  prompt  him  to  rebell. 

Nor  dreamt  our  anchorete,  that,  if  his  friencj 
Should  reach,  O  virtuous  Poverty  !  thy  end', 
That  conscience  and  religion  soon  might  fly 
To  some  forsaken  clime  and  distant  sky. 

Ign'rant  of  happiness,  and  blind  to  ruin, 
How  oft  are  our  petitions  our  undoing  ! 

Jephtba,  with  grateful  sense  of  vict'ry  fir'd, 
Made  a  rash  vow,  and  thought  the  vow  inspir'd : 
In  piety  the  first,  his  daughter  ran, 
To  hail  with  duteous  voice  the  conq'ring  man : 
Well  meaning,  but  unconscious  of  her  doom, 
She  sought  a  blessing,  and  she  found  a  tomb  16 ! 

14  1  Kings,  ch.  xvii,  v.  4,  &c. 

Ji  Maslin  bread,  i.  e.  miscellane,  or  miscella 
neous  bread,  an  ancient  English  word,  given  to 
a-plain  sort  of  household  bread.  When  people, 
in  a  middling  station  used  it,  they  generally 
mixed  two  gallons  of  oats  and  rye  with  six  gal 
lons  of  wheat.  The  poorer  people  mixed  in 
equal  quantities  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck 
wheat,  pulse,  &c.  But  such  is  the  luxury  of  the 
present  age  (even  amongst  the  poor)  that  not  only 
the  thing  but  the  very  name  is  forgotten  ;  and  a 
preference  given  to  a  whiter,  but  more  unwhole 
some  sort  of  bread,  if  alum  enters  into  the  com 
position  ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  concealed. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  a  prime-minister  (who 
ought  also  to  be  considered  as  proveditor-general 
of  a  kingdom)  is  to  see  the  people  supplied  with 
bread,  of  an  wholesome  nature,  at  as  reasonable 
a  price  as  possible. 

Hence  the  great  Gustavus  used  to  say,  "That 
it  required  more  talents  to  feed  a  large  army 
in  the  field,  upon  easy  terms,  in  times  of  warj 
than  to  conduct  the  fighting  part," 

16  Judges,  ch.  xi,  v.  51. 
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The  Pow'r  Supreme,  (my  author  so  declares) 
Heard  with  concern  the  erring  hermit's  pray'rs ; 
Heard  disapproving ;  but  at  length  inclin'd 
To  give  a  living  lesson  to  mankind  ; 
That  men  thence-forward  should  submissive  live; 
And  leave  omniscience  the  free  pow'r  to  give. — 
For  wealth  or  poverty,  on  man  bestow'd, 
Alike  are  blessings  from  the  hand  of  God ! 
How  often  is  the  soul  ensnar'd  by  health? 
How  poor  in  virtue  is  the  man  of  wealth. 

The  hermit's  pray'r  permitted,  not  approv'd ; 
Soon  in  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  mov'd  : 
Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon, 
And  wealth  flow'd  in  at  morning,   night,    and 
noon. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultur'd  ground, 
(In  hopes  a  fiee-stone  quarry  might  be  found) 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  di'monds  fill'd  and  gold. 
He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  ev'ry  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er; 
Till  a  gay  conscious  pride,  unknown  as  yet,  • 
Touch'd  a  vain  heart,  and  taught  it  to  forget: 
And,  what  still  more  his  stagg'ring  virtue  try'd, 
His  mother,  tut'ress  of  that  virtue,  dy'd. 

A  neighb'ring  matron,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
(Historians  give  her  Teraminta's  name,) 
The  parent  of  the  needy  and  distress'd, 
With  large  demesnes   and  well-sav'd  treasure 
blest ;  [store 

(For  like  th'   Egyptian  prince  '?  she  hoarded 
To  feed  at  periodic  dearths  the  poor ;) 
This  matron,  whiten'd  with  good  works  and  age, 
Approach'd  the  sabbath  of  her  pilgrimage ; 
Her  spirit  to  himself  th'  Almighty  drew  }-—• 
Breath'd  on  th'  alembic,  and  exhal'd  the  dew. 
In  souls  prepar'd,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t' eternity,  from  life  to  death  18. 
But  first,  to  make  the  poor  her  future  care, 
She  left  the  good  Eulogius  for  her  heir. 

Who  but  Eulogius  now  exults  for  joy  ? 
New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  views  his  mind 

employ. 

Pride  pusli'd  forth  buds  at  ev'ry  branching  shoot, 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root. 
High-rais'd    on  fortune's  hill,    new    Alps    he 

spies, 

O'ershoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
IVgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes. 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice, 
(For  the  manslidder'd  upon  fortune's  ice:) 
And,  having  found  a  corpse  half-dead,  half- warm, 
Reviv'd  it,  and  assum'd  a  courtier's  form  : 
Swift  to  Thebais  urg'd  his  airy  flight ; 
And  measur'd  half  the  globe  in  half  a  night. 

With  flowing  manners  exquisitely  feigu'd, 
And  accent  soft,  he  soon  admission  gain'd  : 
Surveyed  each  out-work  well,  and  mark'd  apart 
Each  winding  avenue  that  reach'd  the  heart; 

•7  Gen.  ch.  xli,  v.  35,  &c. 

18  "  The  time  in  which  we  now  live  is  borrow* 
ed  fronvthe  space  of  our  existence :  what  is  past 
.is  dead  and  vanished;  what  remaineth  is  daily 
.made  less  and  less;  insomuch  that  the  whole 
ti  me  of  our  life  is  nothing  but  a  passage  to  death." 
St.  August.  Ue  Civitat.  Dei,  X. 

Tor...  xv i. 


Displaying,  like  th'  illusive  fiend  of  old, 
Thrones  deckt  with  gems,  and  realms  of  living 
Bad  spirits  oft  intrude  upon  the  good  ;     [gold  ld. 
Adonis'  gcot  near  Christ's  presepio  stood  J*. 

Th'  artificer  of  fraud,  (tho*  here  he  fail'd,) 
Straight  chang'd  approaches,and  the  ear  assail'dj 
This  only  chink  accessible  he  finds; 
For  flatt'ry's  oil  pervades  ev'n  virtuous  minds. 
Virtue,  like  towns  well-fortify'd  by  art. 
Has  (spite  of  fore-sight)  one  deficient  part. 

With  lenient  artifice,  and  fluent  tongue, 
( For  on  his  lips  the  dews  of  Hybla  hung,) 
Libanius  like-1,  he  play'd  the  sophist's  part, 
And  by  soft  marches  stole  upon  the  heart: 
Maintain 'd  that  station,  gave  new  b'rth  to  sense,' 
And  call'd  forth  manners,  courage,  eloquence : 
Then  touch'd  with  spritely  dashes  here  and  there, 
(Correctly  strong,  yet  seeming  void  of  care,) 
The  master-topic,  which  may  most  men  move, 
The  charms  of  beauty  and  the  joys  of  love ! 
Eulogius  faulter'd  at  the  first  alarms, 
And  soon  the  'waken'd  passions  buzz'd  to  arms; 
Nature  the  clam'rous  hell  of  discord  rung, 
And  vices  from  dark  caverns  swift  up-sprung. 
So,  when  Hell's  monarch  did  his  summons  make. 
The  slumb'ring  demons  started  from  the  lake. 
•  Eulogius  saw  with  pride,  or  seem'd  to  see, 
(Not  yet  in  act,  but  in  the  pow'r  to  be,) 
Great  merit  lurking  dormant  in  his  mind  : 
He  had  been  negligent — but  Nature  kind: 
Till  by  degrees  the  vain,  deluded  elf, 
Grew  out  of  humour  with  his  former  self. 
He  thought  his  cottage  small,  and  built  in  haste; 
It  had  convenience  but  it  wanted  taste. 
His  mien  was  awkward ;  graces  he  had  none  j 
Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone; 
His  manners  emblems  of  his  own  rough  stone. 

Then,  slavish  copyist  of  his  copying  friend. 
He  ap'd  him  without  skill,  and  without  end  ; 
Larissa's  gutturals  convuls'd  his  throat; 
He  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizantiue  note. 
With  courtly  suppleness  unfurl'd  his  face  ; 
Or  screw'd  it  to  the  bonne  mine  of  grimace ; . 
With  dignity  he  sneez'd,  and  cough'd  with  grac<« 
The  pious  mason  once,  had  time  no  more 
To  mark  the  wants  and  mis'ry  of  the  poor ! 
Suspicious  thoughts  his  pensive  mind  employ, 
A  sullen  gratitude,  and  clouded  joy. 
In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light; 
He  sung  his  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Want  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adorns  ; 
The   spiuk  **  chants  sweetest   in  a  hedge  of 
thorns  **. 

isMatth.  ch.  v,  v.  8. 

20  SeeSandys's  Travels  into  the  Holy  Land,  fo 
lio,  p.  138., 

Presepio  is  an  Italian  word,  taken  from  the 
Latin,  and  signifies  a  stable  or  manger.  It  is  now 
become  a  term  of  art,  and  denotes  any  picture, 
drawing,  or  print,  where  Christ  is  represented  as 
born  in  a  stable  or  lying  in  the  manger. 

21  A  famous    Greek  rhetorician  in  the  fourth 
century,  whose  orations  are  still  extant 

22  Spink,  the  old  poetical  name  for  finches  of 
every  sort.     See  Country  Farm,  by  Surflet  and. 
Markham,  folio,  printed  in  1616. 

23  Sic  Orig. 
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Tir'd  of  an  house  too  little  for  liis  pride, 
Tir'd  of  himself,  ant)  country  friends  beside, 
He  sometimes  thought  to  build  a  mansion,  fit 
For  state,  and  people  it  with  men  of  wit ; 
Knowing   (by  fame)  small  poets,  small  musi 
cians, 

Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians; 
Nor  was  the  fee  of  ten-score  minac  wanting, 
To  purchase  taste  in  building  and  in  planting. 

A  critic  too  he  was,  and  rul'd  the  stage; 
The  fashionable  judgment  24  of  his  age: 
When  Crito  once  a  panegyric  show'd, 
He  beat  him  with  the  staff  ±Z5  of  h;s  o<vn  ode. 
"  Ah,  what !"   (he  cry'd,)  "  are  Pindar's  flights 

tome  ? 

I  love  soft  home-made  sing-song,  duty  free. 
Write  me  the  style  that  lords  and  ladies  speak  ; 
Or  give  me  pastorals  in  Doric  Greek : 
I  read  not  for  instruction,  but  for  ease  ; 
The  opium  of  the  pen  is  sure  tp  please; 
Where  limpid  streams  are  clear,  and  sun-shine 
bright;        .  [unite : 

Where  woos    and  coos,    and   loves  and  doves 
Where  simply  married  epithets  are  seen, 
With  gentle  Hyphen  keeping  peace  between. 
Whipt  cream ;  unfortify'd  with  wine  or  sense  I 
Frptb'd  by  the  slatten-mnse,  Indifference  ; 
And  deck'd  (as .after-ages  more  shall  see) 
With  poor  hedge-flow'rs,  y-clept  Simplicity ! 
Pert,  and  yet  dull;  tawdry  and  mean  withal! ; 
Fools  for  the  future  will  it  Nature  call." 

He  learnt  his  whims,  and  high-flown  notions 

too, 

Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  fine  men  rue ; 
(Meer  singularity  the  point  in  view.)  , 
Julian  with  him  was  statesman,  bard,  and  wit ; 
Julian,  who  ten  times  miss'd,  and  one  time  hit; 
Who  reason'd  blindly,  and  more  blindly  writ. 
Julian,  who  lov'd  eacli  sober  mind  to  shock ; — 
Who  laugh'd  at  God,  and  offer'U  to  a  cock. 

Helearn'd  no  small  regard  for  Arius  too : 
And  hinted  what — nor  he,  nor  Arius  knew. 
But  most  (as  did  his  pregnant  parts  become) 
He  lov'd  th*  old  pageantry  of  Pagan  Rome. 
Pompous  idolatry  with  him  was  fashion ; 
Nay,  he  once  dreatn'd  of  transub&tantiation. — 
.  Now,Muse,  return,  and  tread  thy  course  again; 
I  only  tell  the  story  of  a  swain. 

Pirasmus  (for  that  name  the  demon  bore 
Who  nurs'd  our  spark  in  fashionable  lore) 
Lik'd  well  this  way-ward  vanity  of  mind, 
Bat  thought  a  country-stage  a  niche  confin'd ; 
Too  cold  for  lux'ry,  nor  to  folly  kind : 
Bizantium's  hot-bed  better  serv'd  his  use, 
The  soil  less  stubborn,  and  more  rank  the  juice. 

"My  lord,"    he  cries,    (with  looks  and  tone 

compos'd, 

Whilst  he  the  mischief  of  his  soul  disclos'd) 
"  Forgive  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  nature  meant  to  be  a  lord ; 
How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits  ? 
To  live  like  Adam  'midst  an  herd  of  brntes ! 

**  Critics  in  the  reign  of  Charles   II .   called 
themselves  judgments.     Hence  Dryden  says, 

A  brother-judgment  spare, 

He  is,  like  you,  a  very  wolf,  er  bear. 
25  Staff,  i.  e.  Stanza.     See  Shakespeare,  Cow- 
ley,  and  Dryden's  Rival  Ladies,  Act  I,  sc.  2. 


Leave  the  meer  country  to  nicer  country-swains/ 
And  dwell  where  life  in  all  life's  glory  reigns. 

"At  six  hours'  distance  from  Bizantium's  walls, 
(Where  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine  falls) 
In  a  gay  district,  call'd  th'  Elysian  Vale  ~K, 
A  furnish'd  villa  stands,  propos'd  for  sale : 
Thither,  for  summer  shade,  the  great  resort ; 
Each  nymph  a  goddess,  and  each  house  a  court : 
Be  master  of  the  happier  Lares  there, 
And  taste  life's  grandeur  in  a  rural  air." 

He  spoke.     Eulogius  readily  agreed, 
And  sign'd  with  eiscer  joy  the  purchase-deed. 
Div'd  in  the  Tbeban  vales  an  home-spun  swain1, 
And  rose  a  tawdry  fop  in  Asia's  plain. 
Dame  Nature  gave  him  comeliness  and  health, 
And  Fortune  (for  a  pass-port)  gave  him  wea'th. 
The  beaux  extoll'd  him,  the  coquets  approved  ; 
For  a  rich  coxcomb  is  by  instinct  lov'd. 

Swift  Atalanta  (as  the  story's  told  ^) 
Felt  her  feet  bird-lim'd  to  the  earth  with  gold  : 
The  youth  ••»  had  wealth,    with  no  unplcasirig 

face; 

That,  and  the  golden  apples,  won  the  race: 
Had  he  been  swifter  than  the  swiftest  wind, 
And  a  poor  wit, — he  still  had  sigh'd  behind. — 

Here    Satin   vanish'd: — he   had   fresh  com 
mands — 
And  knew,  his  pupil  was  in  able  hands. 

And  now  the  treasure  found,  and    matron  s 

store, 

Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor, 
Part  to  humiliated  Apicius  went, 
A  part  to  gaming  confessors  was  lent, 
And  part,  O  virtuous  Thais,  paid  thy  rent! 
Poor  folks  have  leisure  hours  to  fast  and  pray, 
Our  rich  man's  bus'ness  lay  another  way  : 
No  farther  intercourse  with  Heav'n  had  he, 
But  left  good  works  to  men  of  low  degree  : 
Warm  as  himsdf  pYonounc'd  each  ragged  man, 
And  bade  distress  to   prosper  as  it  can  : 
Till,  grown  obdurate  by  meer  dint  of  time, 
He  deem'd  all   poor  men  rogues,  and  want  a 
crime  '&• 

By  chance  he  ancient  amities  forgot, 
Or  else  expung'd  them  with  one  wilful  blot : 
Nor  knew  he  God  nor  man,  nor  faith  nor  friendls, 
But  for  by-purposes  and  worldly  ends. 
No  single  circumstance  his  mind  dismay'd, 
But  his  low  extract,  and  once  humble  trade  ; 
These  thoughts  he  strove  to  bury  in  expense, 
Rich  meat,  rich  wines,  and  vain  magnificen.ee : 
Weak  as  the  Roman  chief,  who  strove  to  hide 
His  father's  cot,  (and  once  his  father's  pride,) 

26  Sic  Orig. 

2"  Ovid.  Met.  1.  x,  v.  f  6(5. 

28  Hippomenes. 

29  «  Why  dost  thou  doat  on  the  image  of  a 
king  stamped  on  coin,    and  despisest  the  image 
of  God  that  shines  in  human  nature  ?" 

St.  August. 

Minutius  Felix  addresses  himself  very  pathe 
tically  to  great  and  opulent  men  devoid  of  cha 
rity  and  alms-giving : 

"  A  man,"  says  he,  "  asks  bread  of  yoa.— 
Whilst  your  horses  champ  upon  bridles  whos« 
bits  are  gilt  with  gold,  the  people  die  with  hun 
ger  :— whereas  one  of  your  diamonds  might  save 
the  lives  of  an  hundred  families." 
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.  l>y  casing  a  low  shed  of  rural  mould 
With  marble  walls,  and  roof  adorn'd  with  gold30. 

Who  but  Eulogius  DOM'  is  prais'd  and  known, 
The  very  ignis  fatuus  of  the  town  ? 
Our  ready  scholar  in  a  single  year 
Could  lie,  forget,  swear,  flatter,  and  forswear  3i. 
Rough  to  the  tim'rous,  tiiftid  with  the  brave, 
'Midst  wits  a  witling,  and  with  knaves  a  knave. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  high  way, 
Delights,for  change,  thro*  private  paths  to  stray; 
And,  wand'ring  to  the  hermit's  distant  cell, 
Vouchsafed  Eulogius'  history  to  tell. 

At  night  a  dream  confirm'd  the  hermit  more ; 
He  started,  scream'd,  and  sweat  from  ev'ry  pore. 
He  dream'd  that  on  his  throne  th'  Almighty  sate 
In  th'  awful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 32, 
W  here,  underneath  a  spreading  cedar's  shade, 
He  'spy'd  his  friend  on  beds  of  roses  laid  ; 
Round  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies  stands, 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 

The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye, 
(Stern,  yet  attemper'd  with  benignity,) 
On  the  rash  hermit;  who  with  impious  pray'r, 
Had  been  the  sponsor  of  another's  care. 
"  Wretch,    thou  art  lost  in  part,    and  in  the 

whole ! 
Is  this  the  mortgage  for  thy  brother's  soul  ?" 

An  apoplex  of  dread  Eusebius  shook : 
Despairing  Judas  glar'd  in  all  his  look, 
Trembling  he  fell  before  th'  Almighty-throne; 
Importunate  as  Abraham  33  t'attone 
_•  For  others' crimes:  "  O  Pow'r  Supreme/'  said 
he,  [see : 

"  Grant  me,  once  more,  th'  ungrateful  wretch  to 
Suspend  thy  doom  till  then  :  on  Christian  ground 
No  graceless  monster,  like  my  friend,  is  found." 

He  spoke,  and  wak'd  aghast :  he  tore  his  hair, 
And  rent  his  sack-cloth  garments  in  despair; 
Walk'd  to  Constantinople,  and  inquir'd 
Of  all  he  met ;  at  length  the  house  desir'd 
'By  chance  he  found,  but  no  admission  gain'd; 
A  Thraciau  slave  the  porter's  place  maintain'd, 
(Sworn  foe  to  thread-bare  suppliants,)  and  with 

pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name,  deny'd. 

There  walk'd  Eusebius  at  the  dawn  of  light, 
There  walk'd  at  noon,  and  there  he  walk'd  at 

night, 

In  vain. — At  length,  by  Providence's  care, 
He  found  the  door  unclos'd,  nor  servants  near. 
He  enter'd,  and  thro'  sev'ral  rooms  of  state 
Pass'd  gently;  in  the  last  F.ulogius  sate. 
"  Old  man,    good  morrow,"  the  gay   courtier 

cry'd; 
"  God  give  you  grace,  my  son,"  the  sire  reply'd; 

30  Sic  Orig. 

31  "  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  8wear  of 
ten  may  sometimes  by  chance  happen  to  for 
swear  :  as  he  that  indulges  his  tongue  in  talking 
frequently  speaks  that  which  he  blushes  for  in 
silence."  St  Chrysost. 

Again,  St.  Jerom  adds,  "  Let  thy  tongue  be  a 
stranger  to  lying  and  swearing ;  on  the  contrary, 
let  the  love  of  truth  be  so  strongly  in  thee,  that 
thou  countest  whatever  thou  sayest  to  be  sealed 
with  an  oath." 

32  Joel,  cb.  iii,  v.  12. 

33  Gen.  ch.  xviii,  v.  23 — 33. 


And  then,  in  terms  as  moving  and  as  strong, 
As  clear,  as  ever  fell  from  angel's  tongue, 
Besought,  reprov'd,  exhorted,  and  condemn'd: — 
Eulogius  knew  him,  and  tho'  known,  contemn'd. 

The  hermit  then  assum'd  a  bolder  tone ; 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 
"  Without  respect  to  titles  or  to  place, 
I  call  thee"  (adds  he)  "  miscreant  to  thy  face. 
My  pray'rsdrew  down  Heav'n's  Iwunty  on  thy 
And  in  an  evil  hour  my  wishes  sped.          [head, 
Ingratitude's  black  curse  thy  steps  attend, 
Monster  to  God,  and  faithless  to  thy  friend  !" 

With  all  the  rage  of  an  insulted  man 
The  courtier  call'd  his  slaves,  who  swiftly  ran  ; 
"  Androtion,  Geta,  seize  this  aged  fool, 
See  him  well-scourg'd,  and  send  him  back  to 

school. 

Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times 
To  bear  no  mem'ry  but  of  poor  rogues'  crimes.'* 
The  hermit  took  the  chastisement,  and  went 
Back  to  Thebai's  full  of  discontent ; 
Saw  his  once  impious  rashness  more  and  more, 
And,  victim  to  convinc'd  contrition,  bore 
With  Christian  thankfulness  the  marks  he  wore. 
And  then  on  bended  knees  with  tears  and  sighs 
He  thus  invok'd  the  Ruler  of  the  skies  : 
"  My  late  request,  All-gracious  Pow'r,  forgive  ! 
And — that  yon  miscreant  may  repent,  and  live, 
Give  him  that  poverty  which  suits  him  best, 
And  leave  disgrace  and  grief  to  work  the  rest."  ' 
So  pray'd  the  hermit,  and  with  reason  pray'd. 
Some  plants  the.   sun-shine  ask,  and  some  the 
shade.  [bloom 

At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  their 
At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 
The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow, 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow  33 ; 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line, 
Their  vigour  sickens,  and  their  tints  decline.— 
Heav'n  to  its  prediiected  children  grants 
The  middle  space  'twixt  opulence  and  wants.' 
Meanwhile  Eulogius,  un-abash'd  and  gay, 
Pursu'd  his  courtly  track  without  dismay  : 
Remorse  was  hood-wink'd,  conscience  charm'd 

away. 

Reason  the  felon  of  herself  was  made, 
And  Nature's  substance  hid  by  Nature's  shade  ! 
Our  fine  man,  now  completed,  quickly  found 
Congenial  friends  in  Asiatic  ground. 
Th'  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state-cock-boat  dextrously  to  steer  -t 
Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw, 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  forc'd  a  new : 
For,  just  as  int'rest  whiffled  on  his  mind, 
He  Anatolians  left,  or  Thracians  join'd ; 
Caught  ev'ry  breeze,  and  sail'd  with  ev'ry  tide  j 
But  still  was  mindful  of  the  lee-ward  side : 
Still  mark'd  the  pinnacle  of  fortune's  height, 
And  bark'd — to  be  made  turn-spit  of  the  state. 
By  other  arts  he  learns  the  knack  to  thrive  j 
The  most  obsequious  parasite  alive: 
Camelion  of  the  court,  and  country  too  : 
Pays  Cesar's  tax,  but  gives  the  mob  their  due; 
And  makes  it,  in  his  conscience,  the  same  thing 
To  crown  a  tribune,  or  behead  a  king : 

33  This  flower  was  discovered  under  the  snow, 
at  the  feet  of  some  ice-mountains  amongst  the 
Alps. 
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All  things  to  all  men  ;— and  (himself  to  please) 
Assimulates  **  each  colour  which  he  sees. 
If  patriots  pay  him,  willow-wreaths  he  bears, 
And  coats  of  filatnotte  35  complexion  wears  ; 
If  statesmen  pay  him  better,  a  fresh  hue 
Brightens  his  garb;  more  brilliant  as  more  new; 
Court-turquoise,  and  indelible  of  blue. 
Thus  weather-cocks  by  ev'ry  wind  are  blown, 
And  int'rest  oils  a  motion,  not  their  own.     [call, 
How  strangely  crowds  misplace  things,  and  mis- 
Madness  in  one  is  liberty  in  all! 

On  less  important  days,  hepass'd  his  time 
In  virtuoso-ship,  and  crambo-rhyme : 
In  gaming,  jobbing,  fiddling,  painting,  drinking, 
And  ev'ry  art  of  using  time,  but  thinking. 
He  gives  the  dinners  of  each  up-start  man,    • 
As  costly,  and  luxurious,  as  lie  can; 
Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburbian  mould, 
Ugly  as  apes  ;  but  well  endow'd  with  gold ; 
There  Fortune  gave  him  his  full  dose  of  strife, 
A  scolding  woman,  and  a  jealous  wife  ! 

P  increase  this  load,  some  sycophant-report 
Dcstroy'd  his  int'rest  and  good  grace  at  court. 
At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law : 
His  flatt'rers  scamper,  and  his  friends  withdraw36. 
Some  men  (as  Holy  Writ  fortelleth  right) 
Have  one  ways  entrance,  but  have  sev'n  ways 
flight  37. 

,'T  never  lik'd  the  wretch,"  says  one:  another 
Opines  **  in  the  same  language  with  his  brother : 
A  third,  with  mystic  shrug  and  winking  eye, 
Susfxjcts  him  for  a  dervise  and  a  spy. 
"  Pray,  sir,  the  crime  ? " — The  monarch  frown'd 

— no  more, 
The  fellow's  guilty,  and  his  bus'ness  o'er  39. 

And  now  (to  shorten  my  disast'rous  tale) 
Storms  of  affronts  pour'd  in  as  thick  as  hail. 
Each  scheme  for  safety  mischievously  sped, 
And  the  drawn  sword  hung  o'er  him  by  a  thread. 

31  Prot'mus  assimulat'tetigit  quoscnnque  co- 
lores.  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  v.  4 1 1 . 

35  Filamotte  (Dryden)  is  that  "  clouded  mix 
ture  of  crimson,    yellow,    and  umber-colours, 
which  are  seen  in  the  beginning  of  winter  on  a 
falling  leaf."     Filamotte,  quasi  feueille  morte. 
Thus  Isabella-colour  denotes  a  certain  grave  co 
lour  worn  by  the  infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia, 
arch-dutchess  of  Austria,  &c.  1623.     For  gride- 
line,  see  the  Vision  of  Death,  page  573,  note  23. 

36  "  A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity, 
and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adversity." 

Ecchi&  ch.xii. 
3-7  Dent.  ch.  xxviii,  v.  7. 
38  Opines,  i.  e.  gives  his  opinion.     Mr.  Pope, 
from  the  French. 

** Nunquam,  si  quklmihi  credis.amavi 

Huncce  hominem.     Sed  quocecidit  sub  cri- 

mine !  Quisquam 

Delator  ?  Quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste  proba- 

vit  ?  [venit 

Nil  horum.     Vei-bosa,  et  grandis  epistola 

A  Capreis.     Bene  habet,  nil  plus   inter- 

rogo. — 

Juven.  Sat.  X,  v.  68. 

To  such  sort  of  worldly  connexions  may  be  ap 
plied  the  golden  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
"  meum  and  tuum  are  almost  incompatible 
words.'*  Orat.  in  Fbilagon. 


'hild  he  had  none.     His  wife  with  sorrow 
?ew  women  can  survive  the  loss  of  pride. 

Meanwhile  the  demon,  who  was  absent  far, 
'Engag'd  in  no  less  work  than  civil  war) 
Perceiv'd  th'  approaching  wreck  ;  and,  in  a  trice 
Appearing,  gave  both  comfort  and  advice. 

"  Great  geniuses,"    he  cry'd,  "  must  ne'er 

despair; 

The  wise  and  brave  usurp  on  Fortune's  care! 
The  un-exhausted  funds  of  human  wit 
Oft  miss  one  object,  and  another  hit ; 
The  man  of  courts  who  trusts  to  one  poor  bole, 
Is  alow  foolish  fool 4ff,  and  has  no  soul: 
Disgraces  my  respected  patronage:  [age 4I ; 

And,    gaining  Heav'n,   becomes  the  jest  of  th' 
Court-loyalty  is  a  precarious  thing:  [king  ; 

When  the  king's  trump,  time-servers  serve  the 
But,   when  he's  out  of  luck,  they  shift  their  sail, 
And  popularity's  the  fav'rite  gale: 
Vain  popularity  !  which  fancy  shrouds, 
Like  Juno's  shade,  in  party- colour'd  clouds. 
Each  man  will  go  a  mile  to  see  you  crowu'd 
With  civic  wreaths,  till  Earth  and  s'.Jes  resound^ 
And  each  man  will  go  two  to  see  you  drown'd. 
'  Whoever"hopes  in  dang'rous  times  to  rise, 
Must  learn  to  shoot  swift  Fortune  as  she  flies : 
Capricious  phantom  !  never  at  a  slay  ; 
Just  seen,  and  lost;  when  nearest,  far  away  ! 
But,  to  be  brief;  (and  mark  my  judgment  well) 
Your  fortunes  totter'd,  when  old  Justin  fell ; 
His  successor  41,  as  you  and  all  men  know, 
Is  kind,  wheu  friend  ;   and  un-appeas'd,  whe» 

foe; 

Some  sly  court-vermin,  wriggling  in  his  ear, 
Has  whisper'd,  what  predicts  your  ruin  near : 
Then  cast  thy  die  of  fortune  all  at  once ; 
Learn  to  be  any  thing  but  dupe  or  dunce. 
Fortune  assists  the  brave.    Plunge  boldly  in; 
T'  attempt,  and  fail,  is  a  poor  sneaking  sin. 
Hypatius  (with  pretensions  not  the  worst) 
Affects  the  throne :  be  thou  to  join  the  first : 
'Tis  not  a  crime  too  worldly  wise  to  be ; — 
Or  (if  it  is)  discharge  the  crime  on  me." 

Thus  weak  Eulogius,  by  false  greatness  aw'd, 
Listen'd — unto  th'  artificer  of  fraud :  [throne ; 
The  doctrine  came  not  from  th'  all-righteous 
When  Satan  tells  a  lie,  'tis  all  his  own  43. 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd.  Swift  Eulogius  fled, 
And  to  the  emulous  of  empire  sped. 

4«"  A  fool  in  his  folly." 

Prov.  of  Solom.  ch.  xvii,  v.  1 2. 

41  The  son  of  Sirach,  m  opposition  to  these 
false  and  dangercus  notions,  justly  remarks : 
"  Observe  the  opportunity,  and  beware  of  evil : 
be  not  ashamed  when  it  concerneth  thy  soul," 
Ecclus.  ch.  Iv,  v.  20. 

Isaiah's  advice  is  very  noble :  "  Fear  not  th* 
reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their 
revilings:  for  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  as  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like 
wool ;  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever." 

Ch.  Ji,  v.  7,  8. 

"  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  comforteth  you. 
Why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall 
die,  and  fbrgetteth  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  who 
stretched  forth  the  Heavens  ?"  Ibid.  v.  12, 13, 

**  Justinian. 

43  John,  ch.  yiii,  v.  44. 
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Here,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  might  declare 
TThe  motives  and  successes  of  the  war, 
The  prowess  of  the  knights,  their  martial  deeds, 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  theirsurcoats**  and 
Till  Belisarius  at  a  single  blow          [their  steeds : 
Suppress'd  the  faction  and  repell'd  the  foe. 
By  a  quick  death  the  traitors  he  reliev'd  ; 
Condemn'd,  if  taken;  famish'd,  if  repriev'd. 

Now  see  Eulogius  (who  had  all  betray'd 
Whate'er  he  knew)  in  loathsome  dungeon  laid  : 
Apris'ner,  first  of  war,  and  then  of  state: 
Rebel  and  traitor  ask  a  double  fate  ! 
But  good  Justinian,  whose  exalted  mind 
(In  spile  of  what  Pirasmus  urg'd)  iriclin'd 
To  mercy,  soon  the  forfeit-life  forgave, 
And  freed  it  from  the  shackles  of  a  slave. 
Then  spoke  with  mild,  but  in  majestic  strain, 
'.'  Repent  and  haste  thee  to  Larissa's  plain, 
Or  wander  thro'  the  world,  another  Cain. 
Thy  lands  and  goods  shall  be  the  poor  man's  lot, 
Or  feed  the  orphans  you've  so  long  forgot." 

Forsaken,  helpless,  recognised  by  none, 
Proscrib'd  Eulogius  leftth'  unprosp'rous  town  : 
For  succour  at  a  thousand  doors  he  knock'd ; 
Each  heart  was  harden'd,    and  each  door  was 

lock'd; 

A  pilgrim's  staff  he  bore,  of  humble  thorn;  > 
Pervious  to  winds  his  coat,  and  sadly  torn : 
Shoes  he  had  none :  a  beggar  gave  a  pair, 
Who  saw  feet  poorer  than  his  own,  and  bare. 
He  drank-the  stream,  on  dew-berries  he  fed, 
And  wildings  harsh  supply 'd  the  place  of  bread  ; 
Thus  homeward  urg'd  his  solitary  way ; 
(Four  years  had  he  been  absent  to  a  day.) 

Famethro'  Thebais  his  arrival  spread, 
Half  his  old  friends  r^proach'd  him,  and  half 
Of  help  and  common  countenance  bereft,   [fled: 
No  creature  own'd  him,  but  a  dog  he  left. 
Compunction  touch'd  his  soul,  and,  wiser  made 
By  bitter  suff  'rings,  he  resum'd  his  trade : 
Thank'd  Heav'n  for  want  of  pow'r  and  want  of 

pelf, 

That  he  had  lost  the  world,  and  found  himself. 
Conscience  and  charity  reviv'd  their  part, 
And  true  humility  enrich'd  the  heart, 
While  grace  celestial  with  enliv'ning  ray 
Beam'd  forth,  to  gild  the  ev'ning  of  his  day. 
His  neighbours  mark' d  the  change,  and  each 

man  strove 

By  slow  degrees  t'  applaud  him,  and  to  love. 
So  Peter,  when  his  tim'rous  guilt  was  o'er, 
Emerg'd,  and  stood  twice  firmer  than  before  4&. 

Eusebius,  who  had  long  in  silence  mourn'd, 
Hejoic'd  to  hearthe  prodigal  return'd  j 
And  with  the  eagerness  of  feeble  age 
Made  haste  t'  express  his  joy,  and  griefs  assuage. 

"  My  son,"    lie  cry'd,    "  once  more  contem 
plate  me : 

Behold  th'  unhappy  wretch  that  ruin'd  thee; 
My  ill-judg'd  pray'rs  (in  luckless  moments  sped) 
Brought  down  the  curse  of  riches  OR  thy  head. 
No  language  can  express  one  single  part 
Of  what  I  felt,  and  what  still  racks  my  heart. 

4*  Surcoat,  an  upper  garment  of  defence. 

Dry  den. 

*5  See  Luke,  ch.  xxii,  v.  55 — 62. 
"  Peter  stood  more  firmly,  after  he  had  la- 
Dented  his  fall,  than  before  he  fell." 

St.  Ambrose. 


Vainly  I  thought,  that,  to  increase  thy  store, 
Was  to  increase  Heav'n's  manna  for  the  poor. 
Man's  virtue  cannot  go  beyond  its  length ; 
God's  gifts  are  still  proportioned  to  our  strength. 
The  scripture-widow  45  gives  her  well-sav'd  mite 
With  affluent  joy,  nor  fears  to  sufte/  by't : 
Whilst  Dives'  heaps  (the  barter  of  his  soul) 
Lie  bury'd  in  some  base  inglorious  hole, 
Or  on  the  wings  of  pomp  and  lux'ry  fly, 
Accurst  by  Heav'n,  and  dead  to  charity  47 ! 
The  charitable  few  are  chiefly  they 
Whom  Fortune  places  in  the  middle  way  *8; 
Just  rich  enough,  with  economic  care, 
To  save  a  pittance,  and  a  pittance  spare : 
Just  poor  enough  to  feel  the  poor  man's  moan, 
Or  share  those  suff 'rings  which  may  prove  their 

own! — 

Great  riches,  with  insinuating  art, 
Debase  the  man,  and  petrify  the  heart. 
Let  the  false  friend,  like  Satan,  be  withstood, 
Who  wishes  us  more  wealth — to  do  more  good ! 
To  this  great  trial  some  are  equal  found ; 
Most  in  th'  unnavigable  stream  are  drown'd  49.'* 
He  spoke :  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  opprest, 
Left  his  Eulogius  to  divine  the  rest. 

'  Father,"  he  cry'd,  (and  with  complacence 

smil'd)  [child. 

"  Heav'n's  trials  have  at  length  reclaim'd    its 
Omniscience  only  can  our  wants  fore-know, 
And  All-beneficence  will  best  bestow. 
Some  few  God's  bounty  on  the  poor  employ : 
There  are — whom  to  promote,  is  to  destroy ! 
Rough,  thorny,  barren,  is  pale  virtue's  road; 
And  poisons  are  true  cures  when  giv'n  by  God. 
Spontaneous  I  resign,  with  full  accord, 
The  empty  nothings  wealth  and  pow'r  afford ; 
My  mind's  my  all,  by   Heav'n's  free  grace  re«j 

stor'd.  ,* 

O  Pow'r  Supreme !  unsearchable  thy  views  \ 
Omniscient,  or  to  give,  or  to  refuse ! 
Grant  me,  as  I  begun,  to  end  my  days 
In  acts  of  humble  charity  and  praise  j 
In  thy  own  paths  my  journey  let  me  run, 
And,  as  in  Heav'n,  on  Earth  thy  will  be  done !" 

46  Luke,  ch.  xxi,  v.  2.     2  Con  ch.  viii,  v.  13. 

*>  "  God  is  not  honoured  with  our  expending 
that  money  which  is  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
the  oppressed.  St.  Chrysost. 

4b  The  truly  charitable  man,  (who  happens  to 
be  neither  rich  nor  poor)  is  well  painted  by  an 
ancient  classic.  I  quote  the  verses,  because  I 
never  saw  them  quoted  : 

Cujus 


u  frontem  vertere  minae  ;  sed  Candida  semper 
Gaudia,  &  in  vultu  curarum  ignara  voluptas. 
Non  tibi  sepositas  infelix  strangulat  area 
Divitias;   avideveanimum  dispendiatorquent 
Foenoris  expositi  census  ;  sed  docta  fruendi 
Tcmperies,  &c. 

49  Huso,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Anima, 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  greatness  and 
ambition: 

"The  human  heart  is  a  small  thing,  and  yet 
desireth  great  matters.  It  is  barely  sufficient 
for  a  kiteMs  dinner,  and  yet  the  whole  world  su.f» 
ftccthitnot," 
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Thus  he  maintain'd  Almighty  Wisdom's  cause. 
The  Sun  shone  forth — The  hermit  pleas'd  with 
draws — 
And  Nature  wore  an  aspect  of  applause. 


MACARIVS;     OR,  THE  CONFESSOR. 

Da.  vocem  magno,  Pater,  ingeniumque  dolori. 
Stat.  Epiced.  Patris. 

AN    EPTSTLF.   TO   THE    REV.    DR.    ROBERT   HORT, 
CANON    OF   WIMDSOR. 

Air.  sober  poets  with  thy  bard  '  agree, 

Who  sung,   "  That  truth  was  truest  poetry." — 

Alike  to  me,  and  the  deceas'd,  a  friend  ; 

0  Hort,  to  these  my  pious  strains  attend. 
Thou  knew'st  the   man ;  and  thy  good  sense  is 

uch, 

1  dare  not  say  too  little  or  too  much. — 
Under  his  eye  the  self  same  views  combin'd 
Our  studies,  and  one  horoscope  conjoin'd. 

He  check'd  th'  impatient  wand'rings  of  our  youth, 
And  grafted  on  our  fancy  facts  and  truth. 
Together  we  amus'd  our  youthful  prime, 
Days  seem'd  but  hours,  and  time  improv'd  on 

time: 

Mindless  of  cares,  (and  how  they  pass'd  or  came) 

Our  sports,  our  labours,  and  our  rest  the  same  2. 

See'st   thou  yon    yews,     by   pensive  nature 

made 

For  tears,  and  grief,  and  melancholy  shade  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  church  they  spread  an  awful  light, 
Than  day  more  serious,  half-compos'd  as  night, 
(There,  where  the  winding  Kennet  gently  laves 
Britannia's  Lombardy1?  with  silver  waves;) 
There  sleeps  Macarius,  foe  to  pomp  and  pride; 
Wholiv'd  contented,  and  contented  dy'd. 

Say,  shall  the  lamp  were  Tullia  was  entomb'd, 
Burn  twice  sev'n  ages,  and  be  un-consum'd  ? 
And  not  one  verse  be  sacred  to  a  name 
Endear'd  by  virtuous  deeds  and  silent  fame  ? 
True  fame  dem?.nds  not  panegyric  aid ; 
The  fun'ral  torch  burns  brightest  in  the  shade; 
Too  fast  it  blazes,  fann'd  by  public  air  ;— 
Thus  blossoms  fall,  before  their  tree  can  bear. 
True  fame,  like  porc'lain  earth,  for  years  must 

lay 
Bury'd,  and  mix'd  with  elemental  clay  *. 

His  younger  days  were  not  in  trifling  spent, 
For  pious  Hall 5  a  kind  inspection  lent : 

1  Cowley.     See  }iis  Davideis. 

*  These  eight  lines  are  imitated  from  a  famous 
passage  in  Persius,  Sat.  V,  too  well  known  to  be 
reprinted.  It  begins — 

Geminps  horoscope —  &c. 

3  Berkshire. 

4  It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  beat  and  mix 
thoroughly  together  the  composition  that  makes 
porcelain,  and  then  bury  it  in  a  deep  bed  of  clay 
tor  an  .hundred  years.     See  Dr.  Donne's  Letters. 
See  also  the  Discovery  of  Hidden  Treasure,  4to. 
London,  165f>,  p-  89  ;  (a  very  scarce  and  curious 
work,  by  the  famous  Gabriel  Plattes.) 

5  Mr.  John  Hall,  master  of  Pembroke  College  ? 


He  show'd  him  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun:— « 
Harcourt6  with  him  the  thorny  journey  run, 
Companion  of  his  studies ;  and  a  friend 
Sincere  in  youth,  and  stedfast  to  the  end. 

Courts  and  the  world  he  knew,  but  not  admir'd; 
He  travell'd  thro'  them  wisely,  and  retir'd : 
Giving  to  solitude  and  heav'nly  care 
Those  moments  which  the  worldling  cannot  spare. 
Thus,  half  a  century,  his  course  he  run 
Of  pray'r  and  praises,  daily,  like  the  sun: 
Happy  I  who  truth  invariably  pursues, 
And  well-earn'd  fame  by  better  fame  renews'  ! 

His   books,  like  friends  were  chosen,  few  and 
Constantly  us'd  and  truly  understood.      [good : 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  his  chief  delight  8; 
Task  of  the  day,  and  vision  of  the  night : 
Truth's  second  sources  he  with  care  survey'd, 
And  walk'd  with  Hermas  in  the  rural  shade  9. 
Cyprian  with  awful,gravity  he  sought; 
And  true  simplicity  Ignatius  brought ; 
Lively  Minucius  did  his  Wours  beguile; 
Lactantius  charm'd  with  elegance  of  style : 
But  mostly  Chrysostom  engag'd  his  mind  : 
Great  without  labour,  without  art  refin'd  5 
Now  see  his  gentle  elocution  flows, 
Soft  as  the  flakes  of  heav'n-descending  snows  ; 

Now  see  him,  like  th'  impetuous  torrent,  roll  j 
Pure  in  his  diction,  purer  in  his  soul : 
By  few  men  equall'd,  and  surpass'd  by  none; 
A  Tully  and  Demosthenes  in  one  J° ! 

Oxford,  in  1667,  and  rector  of  St.  Aldate's  in  the 
same  university.  Created  DD.  in  1669;  elect 
ed  Margaret  professor  in  1676;  and  consecrated, 
bishop  of  Bristol  the  12th  of  June,  1691.  All 
which  preferments  he  enjoyed  together. 

6  Mr.  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  ilord  chan 
cellor  Harcourt,  offered  him  a  bishopric  from 
queen  Anne  many  years  after  the  Revolution ;  but 
the  favour  was  declined  with  grateful  acknow-: 
ledgments. 

'  "  Surely  vain  are  all  men  by  nature,  who  are 
ignorant  of  God ;  and  could  not,  out  of  the  good 
things  that  are  seen,  know  him.  That  is,  nei 
ther,  by  considering  the  works  did  they  acknow 
ledge  the  work- master." 

Wisd.  of  Sol.  ch.  xiii,  v.  1. 

8  He  employed  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
study,  without  any  interruption,  but  that  of  ca 
sual  sickness  for  fifty  years  successively.     His 
principal  business  was  in  referring  every  difficult 
part  of  Scripture  to  those  particular  passages  in 
the  fathers,  and  eminent  modern  divines,  who 
had  explained  them  expressly  oroccas:onally. 

9  Alluding  to  a  work  entituled  the  Shepherd  .of 
Hermas.     Hermas  was  cotemporary  with  some 
of  the  apostles. 

'•  In  order  to  judge  a  little  of  these  two  asser 
tions,  be  pleased  only  to  read  St.  Chrysostom's 
Homily  on  the  Ten  Talents,  or  his  Commentary 
on  St.  Matthew  ;  and  his  Orations  to  the  People 
of Antioch.  FIEPI  ANAPIANTftN. 

See  also  Ferrarius  De  Concione  Veterum,  and 
the  Eloquence  Cretienne  of  M.  Gisbert :  the  last 
of  which  works  was  a  favourite  book  with  the  late 
lord  Somers,  and  wrought  a  great  effect  on  his 
future  way  of  thinking. 

This  anecdote  was  imparted  to  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton,  as  matter  of  fact  on  hi$ 
own  knowledge. 
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Something  at  cheerful  intervals  was  due 
T»  Roman  classics,  and  Athenian  too. 
Plato  with  raptures  did  his  soul  inspire  ; 
Plotinus  fann'd  the  Academic  "  fire 
Then  came  the  Stagyrite  ; — whose  excellence 
Beams  forth  in  clearness,   brevity,  and  sense  ! 

Next,    for  amusement'  sake,    he    turn'd  his 

eyes 

To  them,  whom  we  despoil,  and  then  despise  : 
Fore-most  of  these,  unrivall'd  Shakespeare  stands; 
It'ith    Hooker,      Raleigh,     Cuillingworth,    and 

Sands I2;— 

(  For  in  those  days  "  were  giants  in  our  lands  ! " ) 
Thus,  like  the  bee,  he  suck'd  from  ev'ry  llow'r, 
And  hour  surpass'd  the  predecessor  hour. 
Larimer's  father  13  was  his  type  of  yore, 
Little  he  had,  but  something  for  the  poor; 
And  oft  on  better  days  the  board  was  spread    • 
With  wholesome  meat  and  hospitable  bread. 
Poor  in  himself,  men  poorer  he  reliev'd, 
And  gave  the  charities  he  had  receiv'd. 

The  midnight-lamp,  in  crystal  case  enclos'd, 
IJenms  bright;    nor  is  to  winds  nor  rains  ex- 

pos'd: 

4  watch-tow'r  to  the  wand'rers  of  mankind ; 
Forlorn,  belated,  and  with  passions  blind  u, 

11  Academic  is  used  in  the  Horatian  sense  of 
tfce  word : 

Atque  inter  sylvas  Acadeuii  quaerere  verum. 

12  Edwyn  Sandys,    archbishop  of  York,  was 
one  of  the  first  eminent  reformers,  not  only  of  our 
holy  religion,  (which  almost  every  person  knows) 
but  of  our  language  ('which  circumstance  few 
persons  are  apprized  of).    His  sermons    the  time 
when  he  preached  them  being  duly  considered) 
ipay  be  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  elo 
quence  and  fine   writing.      They  were   chiefly 
preached  between  the  years  1550  and  1576. 

His  son  George  (and  here  let  me  be  under- 
•tood  to  refer  chiefly  to  his  Paraphrase  on  Job) 
knew  the  true  harmony  of  the  English  heroic 
couplet  long  before  Denham  and  Waller-took  up 
the  pen ;  and  preserved  that  harmony  more  uni 
formly.  Variety  perhaps  was  wanting;  which 
Dryden  afterwards  supplied,  but  not  till  he  came 
to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  namely,  till 
the  time  he  published  Aurengzebe. 

13  Bishop  Hugh  Latimer  (whom  I  quote  only 
by  memory,  not  having  the  original  at  hand) 
says,  in  one  of  his  sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  abont   the   year ,  "  that  tho'  his  fa 
ther  possessed  no  more  than  40  acres  of  free  laud, 
or  thereabouts,  yet  he  had  always  something  to 
give  to  the  poor,  and    now  and  then  entertain 
ed  his   friends ; — that  he    portioned  out  three 
daughters,  at  51.  apiece,  and  bred   up  a  sou  at 
the  university;   (otherwise  adds  he,)  1  should  not 
have  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  this  pulpit 
before  the  king's  majesty, " 

Nole,  The  original  edition  says  4  acres,  which 
must  be  an  errour  of  the  press,  instead  of  40 
acres.  Old  Latimer  lived  in  good  repute  about 
the  year  1470,  in  which  year  his  son  Hugh  was 
from. 

"  Palantesque  homines  passim,  ac  rationis 
*  egentes, 

JJespectare  procyl,  Ovid.  Met. 


Who  trr ad  the  foolish  round  their  fathers  trod 
And, 'midst  lifc'sem>urs,biton  death's  by-road15. 

'Midst  racking  pains  16  his  mind  was  calm  and 

ev'n; 

Patience  and  cheerfulness  to  Tiim  were  giv'n ;    • 
Patience!  the  choicest  gift  on  this  side  Heav'n  ! 
His  strength  of  parts  surviv'd  the  sev'ntieth  year, 
And  then,  like  northern  fruits,  left  off  to  bear ; 
Nought  but  a  vestal  fire  such  heat  contains  • 
Age  seldom  boasts  so  prodigal  remains  17. 
Some  few  beyond  life's  usual  date  are  cast : 
Prime  clusters  of  the  grape  1S  till  winter  last. 
To  these  a  sacre'l  preference  is  giv'n  : 
Each  shaft  is  polish'd,  and  th'  employer  Heav'n  ••. 

Jeffr**s  (if  that  were  possible)  restrain'd 
His  fury,  when  you  mournfully  complain'd^i 
And  Kirk's  barbarians,  hard  as  harden'd  steel, 
I  orgot  their  Lybia,  and  vouchsaf 'd  to  feel. 

When  crowns  were  doubtful,  and  when  num 
bers  steer'd 

As  honour  prompted,  or  self-int'rest  vcer'd , 
(Times !  when  the  wisest  of  mankind  might  err, 
And,  lost  in  shadows,  wrong  or  right,  prefer ;) 
The  tempter,  in  a  vapour's  form  21,  arose, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  a  dubious  twilight  throws, 
To  lead  him,  puzzling,  o'er  fallacious  ground," 
Suborn  his  passions,  and  his  sense  confound: 
Pomp  to  foretaste,  and  mitres  pre-descry  ; 
( For  mists  at  once  enlarge  and  multiply ; ) 
Our  hero  paus'd — and,  weighing  either  side, 
Took  poverty,  and  conscience  'for  his  guide : 
For  he,  who  thinks  he  suffers  for  his  God, 
Deserves  a  pardon,  tho'  he  feels  the  rod. 
Yet  blam'd  he  none ;   (himself  in  honour  clear ;) 
That  were  a  crime  had  cost  his  virtue  dear  ! 
Thus  all  he  lov'd  j  and  party  he  had  none, 
Except  with  charity,  and  Heav'n  alone. 
In  his  own  friends  some  frailties  he  allow'd  ; 
These  were  too  singular,  and  those  too  proud. 
Rare  spirit !  in  the  midst  of  party-flame, 
To  think  well-meaning  aien  are  half  the  same! 

Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantes  quaerere  vitae. 
Lucret.  L.  II,  v.  6. 

15Wisd.  of  Sol.  ch.  i,  v.  12. 

16  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Macarius  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  nephritic  pains. 

17 Cui  vix  certaverit  ulla 

Aut  tanturn  fluere,  aut  totfdem  durare  per 
annos,  Virg.  Georg.  2. 

18  2  Esdras,  ch.  xii,  v.  42. 

19  Isaiah  xlix,  v.  2.     "  A  polished  sliaft  in  the 
quiver  of  God." 

20  When  judge  JeflY**s  came  to  Taunton  as 
sizes,  in  the  year  1685,  to  execute  his  commis 
sion  upon  the  unfortunate  people  concerned  in 
Momnouth's  rebellion,  the  person  here  spoken 
of  being  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  cnurch 
at  Taunton,  waited  on  him  in  private,  and  re 
monstrated   much  against   his  severities.     The 
judge  listened  to  him" calmly,  and  with  some  at 
tention  ;  and,  though  he  had  never  s<_en  him  be^. 
fore,  advanced  him  i'n   a  few  months  to  a  pre- 
bnndal  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol. 

21  See  Sandys's  Paraphrase  on  Job,  where  Sa- 
tan  arises  inform  of  an  exhalation. 
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J? sometimes  would  to  thy  cottage  tend ; 

An  artful  enemy,  but  seeming  frierftl  : 
Conscious  of  having  plann'd  thy  worldly  fate  —, 
He  could  not  love  thee,  and  he  durst  not  hate. 
Hut  then  seraphic  Ken  was  all  thy  own  ; 
And  he'23,  who  long  declm'd  Ken's  vacant  throne, 
Begging  with  earnest  zeal  to  be  deny'd; — 
By  worldlings  laught  at,  and  by  fools  decry'd  : 
Podwell  was  thine,  the  bumble  and  resign'd ; 
Kelson,  with  Christian  elegance  of  mind ; 
And  he24,  whose  tranquil  mildness  from  afar 
Spoke  him  a  distant,  but  a  brilliant  star. 
These  all  forsook  their  homes — Nor  sigh'd  nor 

wept  ;— 

Mammon  they  freely  gave,  but  God  they  kept. 
Ah,  look  on  honours  with  Macarius'  eyes, 
Snares  to  the  good,  and  dangers  to  the  wise  ! 

In  silence  for  himself,  for  friends  in  tears, 
He  wander'd  o'er  the  desert  forty  25  years. 
The  cloud  and  pillar  (or  by  night  or  day) 
Reviv'd  his  heart,  and  ascertain'd  the  way  26. 
His  sandals  fail'd  not ;  and  his  robes  nn torn 
Escap'd  the  bramble  and  entangling  thorn27. 
Jleav'u  purify'd  for  him  th'  embitter'd  well 2S, 
And  manna  from  aerial  regions  fell 29. 
At  length  near  peaceful  Pisgah  30  he  retir'd, 
And  found  that  rest  his  pilgrimage  requir'd  : 
Where,  as  from  toils  he  silently  withdrew, 
Half  Palestiiia31  open'd  on  his  view: 
*'  Go,  pious  hermit,"  groves  and  mountains  cry'd : 
"  Enter,  thou  faithful  servant,"  Heav'rr  reply'd. 

Mild  as  a  babe  reclines  himself  to  rest, 
And  smiling  sleeps  upon  the  mother's  breast, 
Tranquil,  and  with  a  patriarch's  hopes,  he  gave 
His  soul  to  Hcav'n,  his  body  to  the  grave; 
And  with  such  gentleness  resign'd  his  breath, 
That  'twas  a  soft  extinction,  and  not  death. 

22  Bishop  Ken  used  to  say,  that  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  would  gladly  have  permitted 
the  non-juring  bishops  and  clergy  (wTio  had  just 
before  signalized  themselves  in  a  steady  opposi 
tion  to   popery)  to  have  enjoyed   their  prefer 
ments  till  death,  upon  their  parole  of  honour 
given,  that  they  would   never  disturb  the  go 
vernment;  which  favour  would  have  been  thank 
fully  accepted  of,  and  complied  with,  by  the 
aforesaid  bishops,  &c. ;    but  somebody  here  al 
luded  to  (at  least  as  Macarius  thought)  traversed 
their  majesties'  gracious  intentions.     In  proof  of 
this,  bishop  Ken   performed  the   funeral  service 
over  Mr.  Kettlewell  in  the  year  1695,  and  pray 
ed  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

23  Dr.  George  Hooper.     N.  B.  It  must  here 
also  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Beveridge,  refused 
to  succeed  bishop  Ken    in    1691,  and  then  the 
offer  was  made  to  R.  Kidder,  D.  D. 

24  Mr.  John  Kettlewell,  vicar  of  Coleshill  in 
Warwickshire. 

25  See  Exodus,    passim.      Psalm  xcv,  v.  10. 
Hebr.  ch.  iii,  v.  17. 

aeExod.  ch.  xiii,  v.  21. 

zi  Dent.  ch.  viii,  v.  4. 

28  Waters  of  Marah.     Exod.  cb.  xv,  v.  23 — 

S5- 

*9  Ibid.  ch.  xvi,  v.  15  and  35. 
30  Deut.  xxxiv,  v.  1. 

•3'  Palestina  is  the  Scripture  w~rd  for  Palestine. 
Isaiah  twice,  ch.  xiv,  v.  29,  31,     E*od.  ch.  xv, 

T.   14. 


Happy!  who  thus,  1>y  xinperceiv'd  decay, 
Absent  themselves  from  lite,  and  steal  away  3*» 

Accept  this  verse,  to  make  thy  mem'ry  live, 
Lamented  shade! — Tis  all  thy  son  can  give. 
Better  to  own  the  debt  we  cannot  pay, 
Than  with  false  gold  thy  fun'ral  rites  defray. 
Vainly  my  Muse  is  anxious  to  procure 
Gifts  unavailing,  empty  sepulture33; 
As  vainly  she  expands  her  fluttering  wings : 
She  is  no  swan,  nor,  as  she  dies,  she  sings. 
He,  that  would  brighten  ancient  di'monds,  must 
Clear  and  re-polish  them  with  di'mond  dust: 
That  task  is  not  for  me :  the  Muses  lore 
Is  lost ; — For  Pope  and  Dryden  are  no  more ! 

O  Pope !  too  great  to  copy,  or  to  praise ; 
(Whom  envy  sinks  not,  nor  encomiums  raise;) 
Forgive  this  grateful  tribute  of  my  lays. 
Milton  alone  could  Eden  lost  re-gain ; 
And  only  thou  portray  Messiah's  reign. 
O  early  lost !  with  ev'ry  gratie  adorn'd  ! 
By  me  (so  Heav'ns  ordain  it)  'always  mourn'd. 
By  thee  the  good  Macarius  was  approv'd : 
Whom  Fenton  honour'd,  and  Philotheiis  lov'd  34- 

My  first,  my  latest  bread,  I  owe  to  thee  : 
Thou,  and  ^thy  friends,  preserv'd  my  Muse  and 

me. 

By  proxy,  from  a  gen'rous  kindred  spread, 
Thy  Craggs's  bounty  fell  upon  my  head  & : 
Thy  Mordaunt's  x  kindness  did  my  youth  en 
gage, 
And  thy  own  Chesterfield  protects  my  age. 


BOETIUS: 

OR,   THE  UPRIGHT  STATESMAN, 


*ectore  magno 


Spemque  metumque  douiat,  vitiosublimior  omni, 
Exemptus  fatis ;  indignantemque  repellit 
Fortunam ;  dubio  quern  non  in  turbine  rerum 
Deprendit  suprema  dies,  sed  abire  paratum, 
Ac  plenum  vita.  Stat.  Sylv.  L.  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

BOETIUS  flonrished  in   the  former  part  of  the 
sixth  century. 


He  was  descended  from  the 


32  Macarius  (who  was  born  the  28th  of  Octo 
ber,  1630)  was  dispossessed  of  his  preferments 
in  1691,  and  remained  deprived  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  February  1V35; 
and  (which  is   remarkable  enough)  the  bishops 
Kidder,  Hooper,  and  Wynne  all  contrived  that 
Macarius  should  receive  the  little  profits  from 
his  prebend  of  Wdls  as  long  as  he  lived.     A  cir 
cumstance  to  their  honour,  as  well  as  his. 

33  Hunc  saltern  accumulem  donis,    &  fungar 

inani 

Munere.  "V'r£- 

3*  Philotheiis,  bishop  Ken. 

35  The  late  Mrs.  Nugent— and  Ed  ward  Eliot  of 
Port  Eiiot,  esq.  &c.  &c. 

36  Charles,  late  earl  of  Peterborow,  general  i* 
Spain,  &c. 
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Manlian  family,  and  was  one  of  the  first  per 
sons  of  Rome  in  fortunes  and  dignity.  He  re 
ceived  his  education  at  Athens ;  after  which 
he  was  thrice  consul,  and  always  renowned  for 
his  eloquence  in  the  senate.  He  was  upon  all 
occasions  inflexibly  honest  and  veracious. 

His  book  entituled  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  fine 
writing:.  The  poetry  of  it  is  equal  to  most 
compositions  in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  that 
even  in  the  classical  purity  of  style:  but  some 
thing  which  manifests  the  declension  of  the 
Roman  language  may  be  discovered  in  the 
prose  part. 

In  his  prose  writings  he  made  Aristotle  his  mo 
del  ;  and,  like  him,  is  always  clear,  though 
concise :  leaving  an  infinite  fund  for  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  work  upon.  Many  works  pass 
under  his  name  :  some  are  genuine  j  and  some 
are  looked  upon  as  supposititious. 

This  book  of  Philosophical  Consolation  (from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  present  epistle  is 
extracted)  has  been  universally  admired  in  all 
ages^  insomuch  that  there  are  many  more  fine 
manuscripts  extant  of  it,  than  of  Virgil,  Ho 
race,  and  Cicero,  all  taken  together.  The 

.  work  we  here  speak  of  has  been  the  particular 
delight  and  study  of  princes  and  good  politi 
cians.  Chaucer  translated  it  into  our  lan 
guage,  and  afterwards  it  was  translated  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 

JJoetius  had  two  wives :  the  first  was  Helpes  a 
Sicilian ',  whose  conjugal  affection  is  cele 
brated  hy  him  in  an  epitaph  still  extant.  His 
second  wife  (to  whom  the  following  letter  is 
supposed  to  be  addressed)  was  Rusticiana,  the 
daughter  of  Symmachus,  a  Roman  senator  and 
consul;  oneofihe  most  virtuous,  learned,  and 
amiable  persons  of  that  age.  As  to  Rusti 
ciana,  historians  give  her  all  perfections  of 
mind  and  body.  By  her  Boetiushad  several 
children :  and  two  of  his  sons  when  young 
had  the  honour  to  be  publicly  carried  to  the 
senate-house  in  a  consular  chair,  by  way  of 
extraordinary  compliment  to  their  father. 

When  Theodoric  the  Goth  made  himself  master 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  wisely  made 
choice  of  Boetius  to  be  the  director  fcljiis 
councils,  and  governed  for  many  years  to  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  From 

1  Edward  Philips,  who  writ  one  of  the  best  ac 
counts  we  have  of  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
says,-  "  some  authors  assert  that  Helpes  was 
daughter  of  a  Sicilian  king,  and  that  she  writ 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  apostles  after  she  em 
braced  christianit3\" 

Philips's  authority  carries  weight  with  it : 
for  Milton  was  the  instructor  of  his  youthful  stu 
dies,  and  afterwards  revised  the  work  we  here 
allude  to ;  Philips's  mother  being  Milton's  sis 
ter. 

Philips's  book  was  published  in  12mo,  1665, 
and  entituled  Theatrum  Poetarum.  One  Win- 
Stanley,  a  barber,  transcribed  the  lives  of  the 
English  poets  from  our  author's  work  almost 
verbatim,  and  published  them  in  1687.  A  most 
notorious  plagiarism ;  it  being  but  2'2  years  after 
the  Theatruin  Poetarum  was  published. 


a  principle  of  self-interest  he  had  long  con 
cealed  his  inclination  for  Arianism;  but  a  se 
ries  of  prosperous  government  made  him  am 
bitious,  self-confident,  and  jealous  of  Boetius'* 
glory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Gothic  chief 
tains  that  belonged  to  him  were  uneasy  to  see 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  ;  and  one 
of  them  in  particular,  named  Trigilla,  hav 
ing  gained  a  new  and  great  ascendancy  over 
the  king,  contrived  our  statesman's  ruin,  by 
suborning  false  witnesses,  and  devising  trea 
sonable  letters  between  him  and  Justin,  em 
peror  of  the  east. 

Boetius  was  first  banished  to  Pavia,  and  afeer 
four  years  confinement  privately  executed  iu 
prison.  His  father-in-law,  Symmachus,  in 
curred  the  same  fate.  Theodoric  soon  after 
wards  died  with  remorse,  under  all  the  agonies 
of  a  disturbed  mind. 

It  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  good  Chris 
tians  as  no  small  misfortune,  that  Boetius  in 
his  Consolation  has  not  derived  his  argument* 
from  divine  wisdom  as  well  as  prophane  phi 
losophy.  One  may  perceive  here  and  there 
several  hints  taken  from  Scripture,  but  nothing; 
as  i  remember,  in  totidem  verbis :  yet  his  ge 
neral  belief  of  Christianity  has  never  been  sus 
pected,  nor  even  hie  orthodoxy ;  for  he  writ 
an-express  treatise  on  the  consubstantiality  of 
the  Trinity,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  look 
ed  upon  to  be  genuine. 

These  circumstances  induced  me  to  conclude 
this  epistle  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  our 
philosopher,  and  highly  agreeable  to  his  imi 
tator. 

It  haa  often  been  thought,  that  a  second  part 
added  to  Boetius's  Consolation,  written  in  the 
same  manner  of  a  vision,  and  consisting  of 
verse  and  prose  interchangeably, where  Divine 
Wisdom  is  introduced  as  the  speaker  and  com- 
,  forter,  would  afford  us  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  instructive  works  that  could  be  compos- ' 
ed.  The  sieur  de  Ceriziers,  almoner  to 
Louis  the  XII Itb,  made  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  about  the  year  1636,  and  executed  ii 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

Boetius  was  commented  upon  by  no  less  a  per 
son  than  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  one  of  the 
clearest  and  purest  writers  of  his  time.  This 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  the  scholastic  ages 
held  him. 

In  oyr  country  king  Alfred  was  the  first  wh'» 
translated  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  and 
this  translation  is  still  extant.  Chaucer,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  gave  us  another  ver 
sion  ;  and  a  third,  I  think,  was  published  by 
the  monks  of  Tavistock,  at  the  second  press 
that  was  established  in  England.  A  fourth 
translation  was  made  (as  some  say)  by  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  one  or  too  more  preceded  the 
version  published  by  lord  Preston. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add,  but  that  my  wor 
thy  friend,  to  whom  this  elegy  is  addressed, 
will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  memory  these  beau 
tiful  verses  of  antiquity  ;  which  may  be  ap 
plied  (not  improperly)  both  to  him  and  me. 


Nos  facta  aliena  canertdo. 


Vergimur  insenium;  iiropriis  tu  pulcher  ab  annis 
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Ipse  canenda  geres,  patrisequc  exempfa  parabis; 
Poscitavus:    praestatque  domi  novisse   trium- 

phos — 

Jamque  vale,   &  penitus  noti  tibi  vatis  amorem 
Cordii  cxire  veta. — 


EPISTLE 

FROM    BOETIUS   TO    HIS   WIFE   RUSTICIANA. 

And  it  came  to  pass  from  the  time  that  he  (Po- 
tiphar)  had  made  him  over-seer  in  his  house, 
and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake  ;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  he  had 
in  the  house  and  in  the  field. 

Gen.  cht  xxxix,  v.  5. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  man,  that's  truly  read  in  virtue's  laws, 
Improves  from  censure,  and  distrusts  applause. 
Firm  in  his  hope,  he  yields  not  to  despair  * ; 
The  cube  reverst  is  still  erect  and  square 3. 
Eliot,  to  whom  kind  Nature  did  impart 
The  coolest  head,  and  yet  the  warmest  heart ; 
Blest  in  thy  nuptials,  blest  in  thy  retreat, 
Privately  good,  and  amiably  great;  - 
Accept  with  candour  these  spontaneous  lays, 
And  grant  me  pardon,  for  I  ask  not  praise. — 
In  proof  the  Muse  true  oracles  recites, 
Hear  what  Boetius  to  his  consort  writes. 
Mark  well  the  man,    and   Heav'n   thy  labour 

bless ; — 

In  all  be  like  him,  but  unhappiness  ! 
Thus  he  aspir'd  on  meditation's  wings, 
And  to  the  best  of  consorts  thus  he  sings  ; 


RUSTICIANA,  loveliest  of  thy  kind, 
Most  in  my  eyes,  and  ever  in  my  mind  ; 
ICxil'd  from  all  the  joys  the  world  can  give, 
And — (for  my  greater  grief!)  allow'd  to  live : 
(By  him',  Itrain'd  to  glory,  basely  left;) 
Of  all  things,  but  my  innocence,  bereft : 
Patrician,  consul,  statesman  but  in  name;. 
Of  honour  plunder'd,  and  proscrib'd  in  fame: 
( Betray 'd  by  men  my  patronage  had  fed, 
And  curst  by  lips  to  which  [  gave  their  bread  ;) 
To  tliee  1  breathe  my  elegies  of  woe; 
For  thee,  and  chiefly  thee,  my  sorrows  flow : 
Joint-partner  of  my  life,  my  heart's  relief} 
Alike  partaker  of  my  joys  or  grief! 

All-bounteous  God,  how  gracious  was  the  care 
To  mix  thy  antidote  with  my  despair ! 
Rusticiana  lives  to  smooth  my  death, 
And  waft  with  sighs  to  Heav'n  my  parting  breath, 
Hence'  hope  and  fortitude  inspire  my  breast : 
Be  her'?  the  earthly  part,  and  thine  the  rest ! 
Still  lam  happy,  human  and  divine; 
Th'  assistant  angel  she,  th'  assistance  thine. 

2  "  The  fortitude  of  a  just   man  consists  in 
contemning  the  flatteries    of  prosperity,    and 
overcoming  the  fears  of  poverty." 

Sti.  Gregor.  Moral  L.  VIII. 

3  Compositus,  semperque  suus. 

Stat.  Sylvae.  L.  II. 
1  The  emperor  Theodoric. 


O  wife,  more  gentle  than  the  western  breeze. 
Which  (loath  to  part)  dwells  whisp'ring  on  the 

trees : 

Chaste  as  th'  lamb  th'  indulgent  pastor  leads 
To  living  streams  thro'  Sharon's  flow'ry  meads; 
Mild  as  the  voice  of  comfort  to  despair; 
Fair  as  the  spring,  and  yet  more  true  than  fair'; 
Delightful  as  the  all-enlivening  Sun  ; 
Brighter  than  rills,  that  glitter  as  they  run^ 
And  mark  thee  spotless ; — air  thy  purity 
Denotes,  thy  clearness  fire,   and  earth  thy  con- 

stancy  '. 

Weep  not  to  read  these  melancholy  strains  ; 
Change  courts  for  cells,  and  coronets  for  chains. — 
No  greatness  can  be  lost,  where  God  remains  ! 

Say,  what  avails  me,  that  I  boast  the  fame 
And  deathless  honours  of  the  Manlian  name; 
Th'  unsoil'd  succession  of  renown'd  descent, 
Equal  to  time's  historical  extent*? 
One  of  my  ancestors  receiv'd  his  doom 
There,  where  he  sav'd  the  liberties  of  Rome  ! 
Did  not  another  plunge  into  the  wave 
The  Gaulish  champion,  and  his  country  save  ? 
Did  not  a  third,  (and  harder  was  his  fate) 
Make  his  own  child  a  victim  for  the  state  ? 
And  did  not  I  my  wealth  and  life  consume, 
To  b!es*  at  once  Theodoric  and  Rome  ? — 
But  all  is  cancell'd  and  forgotten  sincp  ; 
Past  merits  were  reproaches  to  my  prince ! 

As  my  own  glory  serv'd  to  ruin  me, 
Thy  birth  from  Symmachus  avails  not  thee : 
Thy  meekness,  prudence,  beauty,  innocence, 
Thy  knowledge,  and  thy  virtues,  gave  .offence. 
When  excellence  is  eminent,  like  tbine, 
Our  eyes  are  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  shrine; 
Death  must  the  medium  give,    that   makes  it 
mildly  shine. 

What  visionary  hope  the  wretch  beguiles, 
Who  founds  his  confidence  on  princes'  smiles  ? 
True  to  their  int'rest,  mindless  of  their  trust. 
Convenient  is  the  regal  term  for  just. 
The  plant,  my  cultivating  hands  had  made 
A  spreading  tree,  oppress'd  me  with  its  shade  ; 
Ambition  push'd  forth  many  a  vig'rous  shoot, 
And  rancid  jealousy  manur'd  the  root: 
Ingratitude  a  willing  heart  misled, 
And  sycophants  the  growing  mischief  fed, 

2  Qu'is  te  felicissimum  conjugis  pudore  npn 

praedicavit  ? 

Philosophy  Verba  ad  Boetium, 
De  Consolat.  L.  II,  Pros.  3. 
Vivit  uxor  ingenio    modesta,    pudicitiae  }pu-? 
dore  praecellens,  et,  ut  omnes  ejus   dotes  brevi- 
ter  includam,  patri  (Symmacho)  similis.    Vivit 
inquam,   tibique    tantum,     vita?    hujus    exosa, 
piritum  servat.     Quoque  uno  felicitatem  minui 
tuam  vel  ipsa  concesserim,  tui  desiderio  lachry- 
mis  ac  dolore  tabescit. 

Ejusd.  Verba.  ibid.  Pros.  4,  edit.  Juntarum 

1521. 

3  This  passage  was    written  in    imitation   of 
Ovid's  famous  description  of   Galatea,  Met.  1. 
XIII.  and  improved  by  an  hint  taken  from  Dr. 
Donne's  Poems,  page  9G,  12mo. 

4  Quod   si  quid    in   nobilitate  bonum,  id  so- 
lum  esse  arbitror,  ut  imposita  nobilibus  necessi- 
tudo  videatur,    ne  a  majorum  virtute  degene- 
reut.  L,  HI,  Pros,  (j.. 
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Till  th'  Arian  sophist  5  crept  thro'  all  restraint ; 
The    tempter  ply'd  him^    and  there   split    the 

saint. 

Th'  assassin-haml  which  Odoacer  slew, 
Once  more,  distain'd    with   blood,    appear'd  to 
Xot  foe  by  foe  in  hostile  fields  opprest,      [view  : 
But  friend  with  friend,  th'  inviter  and  the  guest6. 

And  O,  how  weak  rny  skill,  how  vain  my  toils, 
To  sow  religion's  seeds  in  courtly  soils! 
The  few  surviving  plants  that  fix'd  their  root, 
O'ercharg'd  with  specious  herbage,  bore  no  fruit, 
(lorg'd  to  satiety  with  unctuous  juice 
From  a  fat  earth,  and  fonn'd  for  bulk,  not  use ; 
Till  all  the  cultivating  hand  receives 
Ls  steril  plenty  .of  luxuriant  leaves '. — 
Or,  where  we  sow'd  the  grain  of  life,  succeeds 
A  copious  harvest  of  pernicious  weeds,      [stands, 
Where  corn    once   stood,    th'    insatiate    thistle 
And  deletereous  hemloc  chokes  the  lands. 

If  errours  purely  human  are  forgiv'n, 
I  dare  present  my  last  appeal  to  Heav'n, 
Religion  and  clear  honesty,  combin'd, 
Made  up  the  short  full  system  of  my  mind. 
Cicely  I  mark'd  the  quicksands  of  the  state, 
The  crown's  encroachments,    and  the  people's 

hate ; 

Fore-warn'd  my  prince  of  arbitrary  sway, 
And  taught  his  subjects  willingly  t'  obey: 
Thus  ev'ry  thing  conspir'd  to  one  great  end, 
The  nation  \vas  my  child,  the  king  my  friend. 
Both  still  I  serv'd  with  uniform  intent,^ 
T[iR  good  of  both  with  equal  fervour  meant ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  th'  infraction  first  arose, 
Still  judg'd  th'  aggressors  man's  and  nature's 
foes. 

Monarchs,  sometimes,  discard  thro'  fear,  or 
hate,  [state ; 

Those,  whose  good  sense  and  virtues  poize  the 
So  mariners,  when  storms  the  ocean  sweep, 
Commit  their  guardian-ballast  to  the  deep. 

Methinks,  in  these  my  solitudes,  I  hear 
Tricilla  whisp'ring  in  the  tyrant's  ear  8, 
"  Assert  the  glories  which  are  all  thy  own ; 
And  lop  the  branch  that  over-shades  the  throne  j" 
When  he  and  malice  know,  I  taught  no  more 
Thau  ev'ry  righteous  statesman  taught  hefore. 
I  (show'd  my  prince  9 — "  The  first  of  regal  ai  ts 
Was  to  reign  monarch  of  the  people's  hearts : 

*  Theodoric  in  his  heart  was  strongly  inclined 
to  Arianism. 

6  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  had  divided  by  agree 
ment  the  kingdom  of  Italy  between  them.  The 
latter  invited  the  former  to  a  banquet,  and  killed 
him  with  his  own  hand. 

i • ; —  nescia  falcis 

Sylva  comam  tollit,   fructumque  expirat  in 
umbras.  Stat.  Sylyae. 

»  L.  I,  Pros.  4. 

»  The  precepts  of  government,  comprised  in 
the  following  lines,  and  recommended  by  Boe- 
tius,  are  extracted  almost  verbatim  from  Cas- 
siodorus's  Letters.  Cassiodorus  was  secretary  to 
Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  kings  of  the  Goths. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  great  genius,  and  an  au 
thor  of  wonderful  invention. 

An  ancient  writer  of  the  church  has  justly 
marked  out  the  difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a 
fyrant:  "  they  have  both"  (says  he)  "absolute 


(Swift to  encourage,  eager  to  redress, 
The  steward  of  a  nation's  happiness ;) 
Taught  him,  each  gift  he  gave,  by  truth  to  scanj 
T'  adapt  the  man  to  place,  not  place  to  man  ; 
To  guard  the  public  wealth  with  anxious  care, 
Studious  of  peace,  but  still  prepar'd  for  war  : 
Taught  him,  that  princes  of  celestial  kind, 
Like  Nurna,  cultivate  the  field  and  mind  10 : 
Warn'd  him  'gainst  pow'r,  which  suffers  no  con 
trol ; 

Rut  mostly  that,  which  persecutes  the  soul : 
Then  by  examples,  or  from  reason,  show'd, 
That  none  are  true  to  man  who're  false  to  God  "; 
And  that  our  lives,  except  by  freedom  blest, 
Are  a  dull  passive  slavery  at  best." 
Hence  righteous  kings  of  softer  clay  are  made  ; 
Not  for  their  subjects  mis'ry,  but  their  aid  l'2. 
True  liberty,  by  pious  monarchs  giv'n, 
Is  emblematic  manna  rain'd  from  Heav'n  : 
Without  it,  ev'ry  appetite  is  pal  I'd, 
The  body  fetter'd,  and  the  miiidenthrall'd'J. 

Thus  when  by  chance  some  rustic  hand  invade* 
The  nightingale's  recess  in  poplar-shades, 
And  bears  the  pris'ner  with  offensive  care 
To  Nero's  house  of  gold,  and  Nero's  fare  j 
TV  aerial  chorister,  no  longer  free, 
Wails  and  detests  man's  civil  cruelty : ' 
StilJ  dumbth'  imprison'd  sylvan  bard  remains; 
(Your  human  bards  make    music    with    their 

chains ; ) 

And  when  from  his  exalted  cage  he  sees     [trees, 
The  hills,  the  dales,  the  lawns,  the  streams,  the 
He  looks  on  courtly  food  with  loathing  eyes, 
And  sighs  for  liberty,  and  worms,  and  flies  '4. 

power  a ud  abundance  of  people  under  their  com 
mand  ;  but  exert  their  authority  and  power  in  a 
very  different  manner :  for  the  former  seeks  only 
the  good  of  those  whom  he  governs,  and  hazards 
all,  even  his  life,  that  they  may  live  in  peace  and 
safety."  He  then  gives  the  contrast  of  their 
characters  in  more  full  detail. 

Synesius  Bishop  of  Cyrene  to  the  Emperor 
Arcadius. 

10  Ovid.  Met.  XV,  v.  482. 

11  A  saying  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great. 

12  The  character  of  a  just  and  pious  prince  is 
finely  marked  by  Isaiah,    ch.   xvi,  v.   5.     "  Jn 
mercy  shall   the  throne  be  established,  aqd  he 
shall  sit  upon  it  in   truth,  in  the  tabernacle  of 
David  ;  judging  and  seeking  judgment,  and  hast 
ing  righteousness." 

'J  Much  to  thispurpese  is  a  passage  in  the  Son 
of  Sirach : — "  As  long'  as  thou  livest,  and  hast 
breath  in  thee,  give  not  thyself  over  to  any.  In 
all  thy  works  keep  to  thyself  the  pre-eminence, 
and  leave  not  a  stain  in  thine  honour." 

Ecclus.  ch.  xxxiii. 
H  Quae  canit  altis  garrula  ramis 
Ales,  caveae  clauditur  antro. 
Huic  licet  illita  pocula  melle 
Largasque  dapes  dulci  studio 
Ludens  hominum  cura  ministret ; 
"Si  tamen  alto  saliens  tecto 
Nemorum  gratas  viderit  umbras, 
Sparsas  pedibus  proterit  escas ; 
Sylvas  tantum  mcesta  requirit. 

Boet.  de  Consolat.  L.  III.  Metr.  2. 
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Such  truths  my  crimes !  But  Charity's  soft 

veil 

Shall  shade  the  hateful  remnant  of  the  tale. 
The  daughter  of  a  Symmachus  16  disdains 
Vindictive  plaints  and  acrimonious  strains  j 
IWake  the  solemnity  of  grief  appear 
Magnificently  dumb,  without  a  tear ! 
Brave  as  our  sex,  and  as  thy  own  resign'd; 
Unconquer'd,  like  thy  beauty,  be  thy  mind  '• — 
Wretch  that  I  was,  how  dar'd  I  to  complain  ? 
Heav'n's  chastisements  are  never  dealt  in  vain ! 
In  something,  or  my  pride  or  frailty  err'd, 
And  my  just  doom  was  certain,  tho'  deferr'd. 
The  mists  of  twilight-sunshine,  and  esteem, 
Wade  me  not  greater  grow,  but  greater  seem. 
When  I  the  paths  of  human  grandeur  trod, 
Might  not  my  alien  heart  diverge  from  God  ? 
Might  I  not  raise  my  kins-folk  and  my  friends 
From  private  reasons,  and  for  private  ends; 
Exclusive  of  the  better  few,  who  stay 
.T'ar  from  the  solar  walk,  and  court's  high-way  'T? 
flight  I  not  swell  too  much  on  earthly  pow'r, 
Man's  ideot- play-thing,  gewgaw  of  an  hour  ? 
Or  might  not  false  compliance,  flatt'ry,  art, 
Unhinge  my  truth,  unchristianize  my  heart?  • 

Why  nam'd  I  in  these  lines  my  wealth,  my 

race  **,  '•   ..  • 

The  consul's  station,  or  the  statesman's  place ; 
The  confidence  I  gain'd,  the  trusts  I  bore?— 
See,  my  heart  sickens  to  review  them  more ! 
Boast  as  we  will,  dissemble  as  we  can, 
A  pious  peasant  is  the  greater  man. 

How  hard  the  contest,  and  how  sharp  the  strife 
To  part  the  great  from  pageantry  of  life  ! 
To  wean  the  bearded  infant  from  his  toys, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  honours,  and  still  vainer  joys! 
See  the  proud  demi-god  in  triumph  sit, 
With  nauseous  incense  chok'd,  and  hireling  wit; 
Hymn'd  by  a  chorus  of  self-serving  tools, 
The  Nisroch  >9  of  his  knaves,    and  calf  2°  of 

fools ! — 

I'll  dwell  no  longer  on  this  angry  theme  21 ; — 
But  sketch  the  moral  picture  of  a  dream  22. 

One  night,  with  grief  o'er  charg'd,  with  cares 

opprest, 
like  a  sick  child,  I  moan'd  myself  to  rest: 

K  Pretiosissimum  generis  humani  decus  Syrn- 

machus  socer ; 

Vir  totus  ex  sapientia,  virtutibusque  factus. 
JBoet.  de  Consolat.  L.  II,  Pros.  4. 

Sccer  Symmachus,  sanctus,    atque    actu  ipso 
reverendus.          Ibid.  L.  I,  Pros.  4. 

17  "  In  abusing  men  who  are  to  discharge  the 
highest  offices,  the  safest  conduct  is  to  take  the 
|nan  who  goes  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  decline 
it,  and  not  the  mau  who  intrudes  boldly  for  it." 

St.  Bernard. 

'8  See  the  early  part  of  the  epistle. 

19  2  Kings,  ch.  xix,  v.  3J. 

^•Exod.  ch.  xxxii,  v.  4,  1  Kings,  ch.  xii,  v. 
58. 

21  De  sceleribus  ac  fraudibus  delatorum  recte 
tn  quidem  strict! m  attingendum  putasti,  quod  ea 
inelins  uberiusque  recognoscentis  omnia  vulgi  ce- 
lebrentur.  Philosophia  loquitur,  L.  1,  Pros.  5. 

2'2  What  follows  is  extracted  from  the  Philoso 
phical  Consolation  of  Boetius, 


When  lo,  a  figure  of  celestial  mien 
(Known  indistinctly  once,  and  faintly  seen) 
Approach'd  me  ;  fair  and  graceful  as  a  queen* 
Now,  (strange  to  tell !)    she  seem'd  of  human 

size, 
And  now,  herformaugusthalf  reach'd  the  skies23* 

Sweet-smiling,  with  an  accent  soft  she  said, 
"  Is  this  Boetius  ?  Or  Boetius'  shade  ? 
What  sudden  stroke  of  unexpected  woe 
Congeals  thy  tears,  and  wants  the  pow'r  to  flow  * 
Incapable  of  comfort  or  relief, 
See  a  dumb  image  petrify'd  with  grief! 
Th*  impetuous  storm  arose  not  by  degrees, 
But  bursts  like  hurricanes  on  Adria's  seas  24." 

She  spoke,  and  to  my  throbbing  heart  apply'd 
Her  tender  hand;    "My  son,   my  son,"    she 
cry'd,  [ease ; 

"Med'cines,  and  not  complaints,,  thy  pangs  must 
False  greatness,  and  false  pride,  are  thy  disease," 
Then  with  her  other  hand  she  touch'd  my  eyes25, 
Soft,  as  when  Zephyr's  breath  o'er  roses  flies : 
Instant  my  sense  return'd,  restor'd  and  whole, 
To  re-possess  its  empire  of  the  soul. 
So,  when  o'er  Phoebus  low-hung  clouds- prevail, 
Sleep  on  each  hill,  and  sadden  ev'ry  dale; 
Sudden,  up-springing  from  the  north,  invades 
A  purging  wind,  -which  first  disturbs  the  shades  j 
Thius  the  black  phalanx ;  till  with  fury  driv'n 
Swift  disappears  the  flying  wreck  of  Heay'n : 
To  its  own  native  blue  the  sky  refipes, 
And  the  Spn's  orb  with  double  radiance  shines**. 

The  dame  celestial  mark'd  with  glad  surprise 
Recover'd  reason  lab'ring  in  my  eyes, 
And,  kindly  smiling,  said,  or  seem'd  to  say  ;, 
"  At  length,  my  son,  the  intellectual  ray 
Just  gleams  the  hopeful  promise  of  a  day. 
Patients  like  thee  must  cautiously  be  fed 
With  milk  diluted,  and  innoxious  bread': 
Permit  me  then  in  gentlest  strains  to  give 
Rules  to  die  happy,  and  contented  live  ; 
And,  when  thy  stomach  can  strong  food  digest. 
My  prudence  shall  administer  the  rest*?. 
1  never  leave  my  children  on  the  road, 
But  lead  each  pilgrim  to  his  blest  abode  t8. 

"  Suffice  it  first  this  wholesome  truth  t'  ira» 

part; 

Coy  Fortune's  absence  stings  thee  to  the  heart : 
A  willing  mistress  to  the  young  and  bold, 
But  scornful  of  the  tim'rous  and  the  old : 
Mere  lust  of  change  compell'd  her  to  cashier 
Her  best  lov'd  Pompey  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

23  L.  I,  Pros.  1,  De  Consolat.  Philosoph. 
21  De  Consolat.  Philosoph.  L.  I,  Pros.  2. 
25  L.I,  Pros.  9. 

28  Tune  me  discussa  liquerunl  nocte  tenebrae, 

Luminibusque  prior  rediit  vigor. 
Ut  cum  praecipiti  glomerantur  sidera  Coro 

Nimbosisque  polus  stetitimbribus: 
Sol  latet,  ac  nondum  ccelo  venientibus  astrit 

Desuper  in  terrain  nox  funditur. 
Hanc,  si  Threicio  Boreas  emissusab  antro 

Verberet,  &  clausum  reserat  diem  ; 
Emicat  &,  subito  vibratos  lumine  Phoebus, 
Mirantes  oculos  railiis  ferit. 

L,  I,  Metr,  3. 
^L.  I,  Pros.  2. 
28  L.  I,  Pros.  3, 
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The  frowns  of  a  capricious  jilt  you  mourn, 
Who's  thine  or  mine,  and  ev'ry  man's  by  turn  : 
Were  Fortune  crnstarit,  she's  no  more  the  same, 
But,  chang'd  hi  species,  takes  another  name. 
f>ay,  when  that  prodigy29  of  falsehood  smil'd, 
Hind  all  the  sorceress  thy  heart  beguil'dj 
When  ev'ry  joy  that  full  possession  gave 
Hose^o  the  highest  relish  man  can  crave  ; 
Wast  thou  then  happy  to  thy  soul's  desire  ? — 
Something  to  seek,  and  something  to  require, 
Still,  still  perplex'd  thee,  unforeseen  before. — 
Thy  draughts  were  mighty,  but  thy  dropsy  more30. 
'Tisgranted,Fortune's  vanish'd — and  what  then  ? 
Thou'rt  still  as  truly  rich  as  all  good  men  : 
Thy  mind's  thy  own ;  (if  that  be  calm  and 

ev'n  !) — 

Thy  faith  in  Providence,  thy  funds  in  Heav'n. 
The  Indian  only  took  her  jingling  bells, 
Her  rags  of  silk,  and  trumpery  of  shells  : 
Virtue's  a  plunder  of  a  cumb'rous  make, 
She  cannot,  and  she  does  not  chuse  to  take31. — 
Accept  the  inconstant,  if  she  deigns  to  stay; 
And,  if  she  leaves  thee,  speed  her  on  the  way ; 
For  where's  the  diff'rence,  mighty  reas'ner,  say, 
When  man  by  death  of  all  things  is  bereft, 
If  he  leaves  Fortune,  or  by  Fortune's  left32  ? 
Fortune  to  Galba's  door  the  diadem  brought ; 
The  door  was  clos'd,  and  other  sons  she  sought : 
Fortune's  a  woman,  over  fond  or  blind ; 
A  step-dame  now,  and  now  a  mother  kind. 

"  Eschew  the  lust  of  pow'r,  and  pride  of 

-   life;— 

One  jarring  mass  of  counter- working  strife  ! 
Vain  hopes,  which  only  idiot  minds  employ  j 
And  fancy  builds  for  fancy  to  destroy  !, 
All  must  be  wretched  who  expect  too  much  ; 
Life's  cjiymic  gold  proves  recreant  to  the  touch. 

"  The  man  who  fears,  nor  hopes  for  earthly 

things, 

Disarms  the  tyrant,  and  looks  down  on  kings : 
Whilst  the  depending,  craving,  flatt'ring  slave, 
Makes  his  own  chain  that  drags  him    to  the 
grave  33." 

The  goddess  now,  with  mild  and  sober  grace 
Inclining,  look'd  me  stedfast  in  the  face. 

' '  Thy  exile  next  sits  heavy  on  thy  mind ; 
Thy  pomp,  thy  wealth,  thy  villas,  left  behind, 
Ah,  quit  these  nothings  to  the  hungry  tribe ; 
States  cannot  banish  thee ;  they  may  proscribe. 
The  good  man's  country  is  in  ev'ry  clime, 
His  God  in  ev'ry  place,  at  ev'ry  time  ; 
In  civiliz'd,  or  in  barbarian  lands, 
Wherever  Virtue  breathes,  an  altar  stands34 ! 

89   Intelligo  multiformes  illius  prodigii  fucos. 

L.  II,  Pros.  1. 

33  Largis  cum  potius,muneribus  fluens 
Sitis  ardescit  habendi.  L.  II,  Metr.  2. 

"  3i  L.  II,  Pros.  1. 

32  Quid  igitur  referre  putes,  tune  illam  mo- 
ticendo  deseras,  an  te  ilia  fugiendo  ? 

Lib.  II,  Pros.  3. 

33  Quisquis  composite  serenus  aex'o 
Nee  speres  aliquid,  nee  extimescas, 
Exarmaveris  impotentis  iram. 

,  -      At  quisquis  trepidus  pavet.  vel  optat, 
Nectit,  qua  valeat  trahi,  catenam. 

Boet.  L.  I. 
*•  L.  I,  Pros.  5,  Boetius.——. 


"  A  farther  weakness  in  thy  heart  T  read  ; 
Thy  prison  shocks  thee  with  unusual  dread  : 
Dark  solitude  thy  wav'ring  mind  appalls, 
Damp  floors,  and  low  hung  roofs,  and  naketj 

walls. 

Yet  here  the  mind  of  Socrates  could  soar ; 
And,  being  less  than  man,  he  rose  to  more. 
Wish  not  to  see  new  hosts  of  clients  wait 
In  rows  submissive  through  vast  rooms  of  state; 
Nor,  on  the  litter  of  coarse  rushes  spread, 
Lament  the  absence  of  thy  downy  bed  : 
Nor  grieve  thou,  that  thy  plunder'd  books  afford 
No  consolation  to  their  exil'd  lord  : 
Read  thy  own  heart35 ;  its  motions  nicely  scan  » 
There's  a  sufficient  library  for  man36. 
And  yet  a  nobler  volume  still  remains  ; 
The  book  of  Providence  all  truths  contains  : 
For  ever  useful,  and  for  ever  clear, 
To  all  men  open,  and  to  all  men  near: 
By  tyrants  unsuppress'd,  untouch'd  by  fire ; 
Old  as  mankind,  and  with  mankind  t'  expire37. 

"  Next,  what  aggrieves  thee  most,  is  loss  of 

fame, 

And  the  chaste  pride  of  a  once  spotless  name : 
But  mark,  my  son,  the  truths  I  shall  impart, 
And  grave  them  on  the  tablets  of  thy  heart: 
The  first  keen  stroke  th'  unfortunate  shall  find, 
Is  losing  the  opinion  of  mankind3^  : 
Slander  and  accusation  take  their  rise 
From  thy  declining  fortunes,  not  thy  vice. 
How  rarely  is  a  poor  man  highly  deem'd  ; 
Or  a  rich  upstart  villain  dis-esteem'd  ? — 
From  chilly  shades  the  gnats  of  fortune  run 
To  buz  in  heat  and  twinkle  in  the  sun  ; 
Till  Heav'n  (at  Heav'n's  appointed  season  kind,) 
Sweeps  off  th'  Egyptian  plague  with  such  a  wind, 
That  not  one  blood  sucker  is  left  behind. 

"  Boast  not,  nor  grieve  at  good  or  evil  fame39: 
Be  true  to  God,  and  thou  art  still  the  same. 
Man  cannot  give  thee  virtues  thou  hast  not, 
Nor  steal  the  virtues  thou  hast  truly  got. 

"  And  what's  the  applause  of  learning  or  of 

wit? 
Critics  unwrite  whate'er  the  author  writ: 


Ubicunque  Virtus ; 


Heic,  puto,  templum  est 

Jac.  Balde  Odaa. 

Heav'n,  to  men  well  dispos'd,  is  ev'ry  where, 
Dr.  Donne. 

3s  "  There  are  two  lessons  which  God  instills 
every  day  into  the  faithful :  the  one  is,  to  see 
their  own  faults :  the  other  is,  to  comprehend  the 
divine  goodness."  Thorn,  a  Kemp. 

36  "  The  best  looking-glass  wherein  to  see  th  j 
God  is  perfectly  to  see  thyself." 

Hugo  de  Anima. 

37  L.  I,  Pros.  4.     Boetius. 

38  At  vero  hie   etiam   nostris  malis  cumulus 
accedit,  quod  existimatio  plurimorum  non  rerum 
merita,   sed  fortunae   spectat  even  turn ;    eaque 
tantum  judicat  esse  provisa,  quae  felicitas  coin- 
mend  averit.     Quo  fit,  ut  existimatio  boua,  prim* 
omnium  deserat  infelices. 

Boetius,  Ibid. 

39  Si   vis  beatus    esse,    cogita  hoc  primum, 
contemnere  et  contemn! ;  nondum  es  felix,  si  te 
turba  non  deriserit, 

Antisthenis  Dictuna. 
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To  a  new  fate  this  second  life  must  yield. 
And  death  will  twice  be  master  of  the  field40.  ' 

"Nor  grieve,  nor  murmur,  nor  indulge  despair, 
To  see  the  villain  cloth'd,  and  good  man  bare  ; 
To  see  impiety  with  pomp  enthron'd  ; — 
(Virtue  unsought  for,  honesty  unown'd:) 
Heav'n's  dispensations  no  man  can  explore ; 
In  this,  to  fathom  God,  is  to  be  more  ! 
Meer man  but  guesses  the  divine  decree  ; 
The  most  the  Stagyrite  himself  could  see, 
Was  the  faint  glimm'ring  of  contingency. 
Yet  deem  not  rich  men  happy,  nor  the  poor 
Unprosp'rous ;  wait  th'  event,  and  judge  no  more. 
True  safety  to  Heav'n's  children  must  belong: 
With  God  the  rich  are  weak,  the  poor  are  strong1. 
Th'  irrevocable  sanction  stands  prepar'd  ; 
Vice  has  its  curse,  and  virtue  its  reward  41. 
Conscience,  man's  centinel,  forbids  to  stray, 
Nor  shows  us  the  great  gulf  for  Heav'n's  high 
way. 

"  To  serve  the  great,  and  aggrandise  our  pride, 
We  barter  honour,  and  our  faith  beside  : 
Mindless  of  future  bliss,  and  heav'nly  fame, 
We  strip  and  sell  the  Christian  to  the  name. 
Ambition,  like  the  sea  by  tempests  tost, 
Still  makes  new  conquests  for  old  conquests  lost : 
Court-favours  lie  above  the  common  road 
By  modesty  and  humble  virtue  trod  ; 
Like  trees  on  precipices,  they  display 
Fair  fruit,  which  none  can  reach  but  birds  of 
prey. 

"  All  men  from  want,  as  from  contagion,  fly  j 
They  weary  Earth,  and  importune  the  sky; 
Gain  riches,  and  yet  'scape  not  poverty  : 
The  once  mean  soul  preserves  its  earthly  part, 
The  beggar's  flatt'ry,  and  the  beggar's  heart. 

"  In  spite  of  titles,  glory,  kindred,  pelf, 
Lov'st  thou  an  object  better  than  thyself  ? 
You  answer,  No. — If  that,  my  son,  be  true, 
Then  give  to  God  the  thanks  to  God  are  due. 
No  man  is  crown'd  the  fav'rite  of  the  skies, 
Till  Heav'n  his  faith  by  sharp  affliction  tries : 
Nor  chains?  disgrace,  nor  tyrants  can  control 
Th'  ability  to  saveth'  immortal  soul. 
How  oft  did  Seneca  deplore  his  fate, 
Debarr'd  that  recollection  which  you  hate ! 
How  often  did  Papinian  waste  his  breath 
T*    implore    like    your's,    a   pausing  time  for 
death  4*  ?— 

"  Place  in  thy  sight  Heav'n's  confessors  re- 
And  suffer  with  humility  of  mind :  [sign'd, 

As  thy  prosperities  pass'd  swift  away, 
Just  so  thy  grief  shall  make  a  transient  stay  43. 

1    4°  Cum  sera  vobis  rapiet  hoc  etium  dies, 
Jam  vos  secunda  mors  manet. 

Boetius,  L.  II,  Metr.  7. 
41  Si  ea  qua?  paulo  ante  conclusa  sunt,    in- 
convulsa  sequantur,    ipso  de  cujus  nunc  regno 
loquimur,   auctore  cognosces,    semper  quidem 
potentes  bonos  esse,  malos  vero  abjectos  semper 
&  imbecilles;  nee  sine  pcena  unquam  esse  vitia, 
nee  sine  praemio  virtutesj    bonis  felicia,  malis 
semper  infortunata  contingere.    - 
Boetius,  L.  IV,  Prosa  1, 

De  Consolat.  Philosopb. 
Qui  semina  virtu,  fania  raccoglic. 
«  Boet.  L.  Ill,  Pros.  5. 
43  Quod  si  idcircote  fortunantum  esse  non 


Thy  life's  last  hour  (nor  is  it  far  from  thee} 
Is  the  last  hour  of  human  misery. 
Extremes  of  grief  or  joy  are  rarely  giv'n, 
And  last  as  rarely,  by  the  will  of  Heav'n." 

So  spake  Philosophy,  and  upwards  flew, 
Inspiring  confidence  as  she  withdrew. 

Here  let  my  just  resentments  cease  to  flow, 
Here  let  me  close  my  elegies  of  woe. 

Rusticiana,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
My  present  object,  and  my  future  care ; 
Be  mindful  of  my  children,  and  thy  vows  : — 
And  ('gainst  thy  judgment)  O  defend  thy  spouse, 
My  children  are  my  other  self  to  thee : — 
Heav'n  you  distrust  if  you  lament  for  me. 

Weep  not  my  fate :  is  man  to  be  deplor'd, 
From  a  dark  prison  to  free  air  restor'd  ? 
Admir'd  by  friends,  and  envy'd  by  my  foes, 
I.  die,  when  glory  to  the  highest  rose. 
I've  mounted  to  the  summit  of  a  ball; 
If  I  go  further,  I  descend,  or  fall. 
Hail  death,  thou  lenient  cordial  of  relief; 
Preventive  of  my  shame  and  of  my  grief ! 
Kind  Nature  crops  me  in  full  virtue's  bloom**, 
Not  left  to  shrink  and  wither  for  the  tomb. 
Shed  not  a  tear,  but  vindicate  thy  pow'r, 
Enrich'd  like  Egypt's  soil  without  a  show'r. 
Fortune,'  which  gave  too  much,  did  soon  repine, 
There  was  no  solstice  in  a  course  like  mine. 
With  calmness  I  my  bleeding  death  behold ; 
Suns  set  in  crimson-streams  to  rise  in  gold. 

Farewell,  and  may  Heav'n's  bounty  heap  on 

thee, 

(As  more  deserving)  what  it  takes  from  me45  ! — » 
That  peace,  which  made  thy  social  virtues  shine, 
The  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  peace  divine, 
Be  ever,  O  thou  best  of  women,  thine  ! 

Forgive,  Almighty  Pow'r,  this  worldly  part  ; 
These  last  convulsions  of  an  husband's  heart  : 
Give  us  thy  self;  and  teach  our  minds  to  see 
The  Saviour  and  the  Paraclete  in  thee  ! 
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Shall  not  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein?' 

Amos,  ch.  viii,  v.  8. 

I  did  mourn  as  a  dove ;  mine  eyes  failed  with 
looking  upwards. 

Isaiah,   ch.  xxxviii,  v.  14. 

Fear  not  thou,  my  servant,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for 
I  am  with  thee.  I  will  not  make  a  full  end 
of  thee  ;  but  correct  thee  in  measure. 

Jer.  ch.  xlvi,  v.  ult. 

existimas,  quoniam  quae  tune  laeta  videbantus, 

abierunt :  non  est  quod  te  miserum  putes,  q\uf- 

niam,  quse  nunc  creduntur  thcesta,  praetereunt." 

Idem,  L.  II,  Pros.  3.  , 

«4 Raperis,  non  indigus  acvi, 

Non  nimius.  Stat. 

4*  Pars    animae  victura    meae,    cui  linquere 

possem, 

O  Utinam  !    quo  dura  mini  rapit  Atropos 
aunos !  Stat.  Sylvae. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if 
1  take  the  liberty  of  prefixing  to  this  elegy  a 
flight  advertisement,  instead  of  inserting  what 
might  seem  too  long  for  a  note  in  the  body  of  the 
poem. 

Having  ventured  (and  I  am  sure  it  is  licentia 
sumpta  pudenter  ',)  to  introduce  three  or  four 
new  expressions  in  a  Tolume  of  near  five  thou 
sand  lines,  and  one,  namely,  dew-tinged  ray,  in 
the  present  elegy,  1  thought  myself  obliged  to 
make  some  apology  on  that  subject;  since  all 
innovations  in  poets  like  me,  (who  can  only  pre 
tend  to  a  certain  degree  of  mediocrity)  are  more 
or  less  of  an  affected  cast,  and  rarely  to  be  ex 
cused  j  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  vanity  to  teach 
others  what  we  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
ourselves. 

And  here  permit  me  to  call  tha't  language  of 
ours  classical  English,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
tfew  chosen  writers  inclusively  from  the  times  of 
Spencer  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope ;  for  false 
refinements,  after  a  language  has  arisen  to  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection,  give  reasons  to  sus 
pect  that  a  language  is  upon  the  decline.  The 
same  circumstances  have  happened  formerly, 
and  the  event  has  been  almost  invariably  the 
same.  Compare  Statius  and  Claudian  with  Vir 
gil  and  Horace:  and  yet  the  former  \vas,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  immediate  heir  at  law  to  the 
latter. 

I  have  known  some  of  my  cotemporary  poets 
(arid  those  not  very  voluminous  writers)  who  have 
coined  their  one  or  two  hundred  words  a  man ; 
•whereas  Dryden  and  Pope  devised  only  about 
threescore  words  between  them ;  many  of  which 
were  compound  epithets  :  but  most  of  the  words 
which  they  introduced  into  our  language  proved 
in  the  event  to  be  vigorous  and  perennial  plants, 
being  chosen  and  raised  from  excellent  offsets  2. 
—  Indeed  the  former  author  revived  also  a  great 
number  of  ancient  words  and  expressions  ;  and 
this  he  did  (beginning  at  Chaucer)  with  so  much 
delicacy  of  ckoice,  and  in  a  manner  so  compre 
hensive,  that  he  left  the  latter  author  (who  was 
in  that  point  equally  judicious  and  sagacious) 
very  little  to  do,  or  next  to  nothing. 

Some  few  of  Dryden's  revived  words  I  have 
presumed  to  continue  ;  of  which  take  the  follow 
ing  instances;  as  grideline,  filmont,  and  car 
mine,  (with  reference  to  colours,  arid  mixtures 
of  colours;)  cymar,  eygre,  trine,  EYPHKA,  pa 
raclete,  panoply,  rood,  dorp,  eglantine,  orisons, 
aspirations,  &c.  I  mention  this,  lest  any  one 
should  be  angry  with  me,  or  pleased  with  me  in 

1  Horat. 

2 1  must  here  make  one  exception.  Dryden 
showed  some  weakness,  in  anglicising  common 
French  woids,  and  those  not  over  elegant,  when 
at  the  ^ame  time  we  had  synonymous  words  of 
our  own  growth.  Thus,  fur  example,  he  intro 
duced  levee,  couchee,  boutefeu,  simagres,  fra- 
cheur,  fougue,  &c.  Nor  was  he  more  lucky  in 
the  Italian  falsarfe : 


his  shield 


(YVas  falsif'y'd,  and  round  with  jav'lins  fill'd. 
Dryden's  Virg. 


particular  places,  where  I  discover  neither  bold 
ness  nor  invention. — I  owe  also  to  Fenton  the 
participle  meandered;  and  to  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 
nant  the  latinism  of  funeral  ilicet. 

As  to  compound  epithets,  those  ambitiosa  or- 
namenta  »  of  modern  poetry,  Dryden  has  devis  - 
ed  a  few  of  them,  with  equal  diffidence  and 
caution ;  but  those  few  are  exquisitely  beauti 
ful.  Mr.  Pope  seized  on  them  as  family  dia 
monds,  and  added  thereto  an  equal  number, 
dug  from  his  own  mines,  and  heightened  by  bis 
own  polishing. 

Compound  epithets  first  came  into  their  great 
vogue  about  the  year  159S.  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  both  ridiculed  the  ostentatious  and 
immoderate  use  of  them,  in  their  prologues  to 
Troilus  and  (Vessida  and  to  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  By  the  above-named  prologues  it  also 
appears,  that  bombast  grew  fashionable  about  the 
same  era.  Now  in  both  instances  an  affected  taste 
is  the  same  as  a  false  taste.  The  author  of  Hiero- 
uimo  (who  as  I  may  venture  to  assure  the  reader,  > 
was  one  John  Smith*)  first  led  up  the  dance.  Then 
came  the  bold  and  self-sufficient  translator  of  Du 
Bartas  5,  who  broke  down  all  the  flood-gates  of 
the  true  stream  of  eloquence  (which  formerly 
preserved  the  river  clear,  within  due  bounds,  and 
full  to  its  banks)  and,  like  the  rat  in  the  Low- 
Country  dikes,  mischievously  or  wantonly  de 
luged  the  whole  land. 

Of  innovated  phrases  and  words ;  of  words 
revived;  of  compound  epithets,  &c.  I  may  one 
day  or  other  say  more,  in  a  distinct  criticism  on 
Dryden's  poetry.  It  shall  therefore  only  suffice 
to  observe  here,  that  our  two  great  poet  ical  mas 
ters  never  thought  that  the  interposition  of  an 
hyphen,  without  just  grounds  and  reasons,  made 
a  compound  epithet.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
their  opinion,  (and  to  this  opinion  their  practice 
was  conformable)  that  such  union  should  only  be 
made  between  two  nouns,  as  patriot -king,  ideot- 
laugh,  &c. — or  between  an  adjective  and  noun, 
or  noun  and  adjective,  vice  versa,  or  an  adjec 
tive  and  participle;  as  laughter-loving,  cloud- 
compelling,  rosy-fingered,  &c. — As  also  by  an 
adverb  used  as  part  of  an  adjective,  as  you  may 
see  in  the  words  well -concocted,  well-digested, 
&c. — But  never  by  a  full  real  adverb  and  adjec 
tive,  as  inly-pining,  sadly-musing,  and,  to  make 
free  with  myself,  (though  I  only  did  it  by  way  of 
irony)  my  expression  of  simply-marry'd  epi 
thets,  of  which  sort  of  novelties  modern  poe 
try  chiefly  consists.  Nor  should  such  com 
pound  epithets  be  looked  upon  as  the  poet's 
making ;  for  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  com 
positor  of  the  press,  and  the  intervention  of  an 
hyphen. 

Much  of  the  same  analogy  by  which  Dryden 
and  Pope  guided  themselves  in  the  present  case, 
may  be  seen  in  the  purer  Greek  and  Roman  lan 
guages  :  but  all  the  hyphens  in  the  world,  (sup 
posing  hyphens  had  been  then  known)  would  not 
have  truly  joined  together  the  dulce  ridentem,  or 
dulce  loquentem,  of  Horace. 

In  a  word,  some  few  precautions  of  tbe  pre- 

«  Horat. 

4  John  Smith  writ  also  the  Hector  of  Germany. 

*  Joshua  Sylvester. 
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sent  kind  are  not  unnecessary:  English  poetry 
begins  to  grow  capricious,  fantastical,   and  af 
fectedly  luxuriant;  and  therefore  (as  Aogustu 
said  of  Haterius)  sufflaminari  paululum  debet. 

REL IGIO  US  MELANCHOL  Yt 
AN   EMBLEMATICAL  ELEGY, 

S*AJVS  and  diseases  ;   stripes  and  labour  too1 ! 
*'  What  more  could  Edom  and  proud  Ashur  do?' 
Scourge  after;  scourge,    and    blows  succeeding 

blows  ? 

Lord,  has  thy  hand  no  mercy,  and  our  woes 
No  intermission  ?   Gracious  Being,  please 
To  calm  our  fears,  and  give  the  body  ease  ! 
The  poor  man,  and  the  slave  of  ev'ry  kind,  [find: 
'Midst  pains  and  toils  may  gleams  of  comfort 
l!ut  who  can  bear  the  sickness  of  the  mind  ? 
The  pow'r  of  Melancholy  mounts  the  throne, 
And  makes  the  realms  of  wisdom  half  her  own  2 : 
Kot  David's  lyre,  with  David's  voice  conjoin'd, 
Can.  drive    th'    oppressive  phantom  from  the 

mind  3  ? 

No  more  the  Sun  delights,  nor  lawns,  nor  trees ; 
The  vernal  blossoms,  or  the  summer's  breeze. 
No  longer  Echo  makes  the  dales  rejoice 
With  sportive  sounds,  and  pictures  of  a  voice  4: 
Th'  aerial  choir,  which  sung  so  soft  and  clear, 
Now  grates  harsh  music  to  the  froward  ear: 
The  gently  murm'ring  rills  offend  from  far, 
And  emulate  the  clangour  of  a  war : 
Books  have  no  wit,  the  liveliest  wits  have  none; 
And  hope,  the  last  of  ev'ry  friend,  is  gone ! 
Nor  rest  nor  joy  to  Virtue's  self  are  giv'n, 
Till  the  disease  is  rectify'd  by  Heav'n. 
And  yet  this  Iliad  of  intestine  woes 
(So  frail  is  man)  from  seeming  nothings  rose : 
A  drop  of  acrid  juice,  a  blast  of  air, 
Th'  obstruction  of  a  tube  as  fine  as  hair ; 
Or  spasm  within  a  labyrinth  of  threads, 
More  subtile  far  than  those  the  spider  spreads  *. 

What  sullen  planet  rul'd  our  hapless  birth, 
Averse  from  joys,  and  enemy  of  mirth  ? 
Wat'ry  Arcturus  in  a  luckless  place 
South'd  6,  fmd  portended  tears  to  all  our  race : 
With  him  the  weeping  Pleiades  conjoin, 
And  Mazzaroth  made  up  the  mournful  trine  7 : 

1  The  hint  of  this  emblem  is  taken  from  our 
venerable  and  religious  poet  F.  Quarles,  L.  Ill, 
Ernbl.  4.     Mr.  Dryden  used  to  say,  that  Quarles 
exceeded  him  in  the  facility  of  rhyming. 

Quailes's  book,  and  the  emblematical  prints 
therein  contained,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Pia  Desideria  of  Hugo  Hermann  us.  The  en 
gravings  were  originally  designed  by  that  cele 
brated  artist  C.  Van  Sichein. 

2  Dan.  ch.  iv,  v.  34. 

3  1  Sam.  ch.  xvi,  v.  23. 

4  Agreeably  to  this,  is  a  lovely  piece  of  ima 
gery  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

'    "The  Earth  mourneth  and  languisheth  ;  Le 
banon  is  ashamed,  and  hewn  down;   Sharon  is 
like  a  wilderness;  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  off 
» their  fruits."  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxiii,  v.  9. 

*  Isaiah,  ch.  lix,  v.  5. 

*  South'd,  a  received  term  in  astrology, 

7  Job,   ch.  xxxviii   v.  31,32.    According  to 


Orion  added  noise  to  dumb  despair, 
And  rent  with  hurricanes  the  driving  air; 
And  last  Absinthion  8  his  dire  influence  shed 
Full  on  the  heart,  and  fuller  on  the  head. 

Oft  have  we  sought  (and  fruitless  oft)  to  gaii» 
A  short  parenthesis  'twixt  pain  and  pain; 
But,  sick'ning  at  the  cheerfulness  of  light, 
The  soul  has  languish'd  for  th'  approach  of  night: 
Again,  immerst  in  shades,  we  seem  to  say, 
O  day-spring  9  \    gleam  thy  promise  of  a  day '". 
On  this  side  death  th'  unhappy  sure  are  curst, 
Who  sigh  for  change,   and  think  the    present 

worst : 

Who  weep  unpity'd,  groan  without  relief; 
"  There  is  no  end  nor  measure  of  their  grief!" 
The  happy  have  waste  twelve-months  to  bestow; 
But  those  can  spare  all  time,  who  live  in  woe  ! 
Whose  liveliest  hours  are  misery  and  thrall ; 
Whose  food  is  wormwood,    and  whose  drink  is 

gall ». 

Banish  their  grief,  or  ease  their  irksome  load; 
Ephraim,  at  length,  was  favour'd  by  his  God  J\ 

Ah,  what  is  man,  that  demi-god  on  Earth  ? 
Proud  of  his  knowledge,  glorying  in  his  birth  } 
Profane  corrector  of  th'  Almighty's  laws, 
Full  of  th'  effect,  forgetful  of  the  cause ! 
Why  boast  of  reason,  and  yet  reason  ill  ? 
Why  talk  of  choice,  yet  follow  erring  will  ? 
Why  vaunt  our  liberty,  and  prove  the  slave 
Of  all  ambition  wants,  or  follies  crave  ? 
This  is  the  lot  of  him,  surnam'd  the  wise, 
Who  lives  mistaken,  and  mistaken  dies ! 

The  sick  less  happy,  and  yet  happier  livej 
For  pains  and  maladies  are  God's  reprieve  : 
This  respite,  'twixt  the  grave  and  cradle  giv'n, 
Is  th'  interpos'd  parenthesis  of  Heav'n ! 

Scripture-astronomy  these  three  were  all  watery 
signs,  and  emblematical  of  grief.  The  fourth 
constellation,  named  Orion,  threatened  man 
kind  with  hurricanes  and  tempests.  Sandys  un 
derstood  the  passage  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
do.  See  his  excellent  Paraphrase  on  Job,  folio, 
page  49,  London  1637.  Mention  is  again  made 
of  the  Seven  Stars,  (Pleiades)  and  of  Orion, 
Amos,  cb.  v,  v.  8 — and  Job,  ch.  ix,  v.  9. 

8  The  star  of  bitterness,  called  Wormwood, 
Rev.  ch.  viii,  v.  10. 

9  Job,  ch.  xxxviii,  v.  12.     Luke,  ch.  I,  v.  78. 
Ay«ToXri   «|   ityar.      This  poetical   word,  day- 
spring,    expressing  the  dawn  of  morning,  has 
>een  never  adopted  by  our  poets,  as  far  as  we 

can  recollect, 

10  Deut.  ch.  xxviii,  v.  66,  67. 

"  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
hee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and 
halt  have  no  assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the 
norning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even! 

and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were 

morning!  For  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith 
hou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes 

wherewith  thou  shalt  see."    See  also  Job,  ch.  iii. 

v..8. 

11  Jerem.  ch.  xxiii,  v.  15. 

12  Ibid.  ch.  xxxi,   v.  20.     "  Ephraim  is  my 
dear  son;- — for,  since  I  spake  against  him,  1  do 
earnestly  remember    him   still :     therefore  my 
bowels  are  troubled  for  him  :   I  will  surely 
mercy  upon  him,  saith  the  Lord." 
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Too  often  we  complain — but  flesh  is  weak ; 
Silence  would   waste  us,    and  the  heart  would 

break. 

Behold  yon'  rose,  the  poor  despondent  cries, 
(Pain  on  his  brow,  and  anguish  in  his  eyes) 
What  healthy  verdure  paints  its  juicy  shoots, 
What  equal  circulation  feeds  the  roots  ! 
At  morning  dawn  it  feels  the  dew-ting'd  ray, 
But  opens  all  its  bosom  to  the  day. 
No  art  assists  it,  and  no  toil  it  takes13, 
Slumbers  at  ev'niug,  and  with  morning  wakes14. 

Why  was  I  born  ?  Or  wherefore  born  a  man  ? 
Immense  my  wish  j  yet  tether'd  to  a  span ! 
The    slave,  that  groans  beneath  the  toilsome 

oar, 

"  Obtains  the  sabbath  of  a  welcome  shore:" 
His  captive  stripes  are  heal'd ;  his  native  soil 
Sweetens  the  memory  of  foreign  toil. 
"  Alas,  my  sorrows  are  not  half  so  blest ;" 
My  labours  know  no  end,  my  pains  no  rest ! 

Tell  me,  vain-glorious  Newtons,  if  you  can, 
What  heterogeneous  mixtures  form  the  man  ? 
Pleasure  and  anguish,  ignorance  and  skill  j 
Nature  and  spirit,  slav'ry  and  free  will ; 
Weakness  and  strength ;  old  age  and  youthful 
Errour  and  truth ;  eternity  and  time ! —  [prime ; 
What  contradictions  have  for  ever  ran 
Betwixt  the  nether  brute  and  upper  man15  ? 

Ah  !  what  are  men,  who  God's  creation  scorn? 
The  worm  their  brother l6 ; — brother  elder  born ! 
Plants  live  like  them,  in  fairer  robes  array'd, 
Alike  they  flourish,  and  alike  they  fade. 
The  lab'ring  steer  sleeps  less  disturbed  at  night, 
And  eats  and  drinks  with  keener  appetite,— 
Restrain'^  by  nature  just  t'  enjoy  his  fill ; 
Useful,  and  yet  incapable  of  ill. 
Say,  man,  what  vain  pre-eminence  is  thine  ? 
Each  sense  impaired  by  gluttony  and  wine17  : 
Thou  art  the  beast,  except  thy  soaring  mind 
Aspires  to  pleasures  of  immortal  kind  : 
Else,  boasted  knowledge,  hapless  is  thy  curse, 
T1  approve  the  better,  and  embrace  the  worse  ! 
So  Annas  owns  the  miracle,  and  then 
(  Wilfully  blinded)  persecutes  asen18. 

To  minds  afflicted  ever  has  been  giv'n 
A  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  Heav'n  : 
(Whilst  the  world's  idiots  ev'ry  thought  employ 
With  hopes  to  live  and  die  without  annoy.) 
In  the  first  agonies  of  heart-struck  grief, 
Heav'n  to  our  parents  typify'd  relief". 

13  Matth.  ch.  vi,  v.  28. 

14  Concerning  the  sleep  of  plants,  see  an  in 
genious  Latin  treatise  lately  published  in  Sweden. 

35  Poetical  definition  of  a  centaur. 
16  Job,  ch.  xvii,  v  14. — There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Psalms  upon  this  occasion,  where 
the  worm  takes  place  of  the  monarch :  "  O  praise 
the  I.ord,  ye  mountains  and  all  hills;  fruitful 
trees  and  all  cedars  ;  beasts  and  all  cattle  ;  worms 
and  feathered  fowls  ;  kings  of  the  Earth  and  all 
people ;  princes  and  judges  of  the  world.'' 

Psalm  cxlviii,  v.  10,  Septuagint  Version. 
:'    If  we  pamper  the  flesh  too  much,  we 
nourish  an  enemy  ;  if  we  defraud  it  of  lawful  sus 
tenance,  we  destroy  a  good  citizen." 

St.  Gre-gor.  Homil, 
18  Acts,  ch.  iv,  v.  6, 18. 
a*  Gen.  ch.  iii,  v.  15. 
,  .,      YOJL.    XVI. 


Th'  Almighty  lent  an  ear  to  Hannah's  pray'r20^ 
And  bless'd  her  with  each  blessing,  in  an  heir  : 
Whilst  Hezekiah21,  eamest  in  his  cause, 
Gain'd  a  suspension  of  great  Nature's  laws, 
And  permanence  to  time ; — for  lo  !  the  Sun 
Retrac'd  the  journey  he  had  lately  run. — 

But  most  th'  unhappy  wretch,  aggriev'd  in 
Rais'd  pity  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind",  [mind, 
He  ask'd  for  peace  ;  Heav'n  gave  him  its  own 
Demons  were  dumb,  and  Legion  dispossest  [rest, 
Wither'd  with  palsy'd  blasts,  the  limbs  resume, 
Thy  strength,  O  manhood;  and,  O  youth,  thy 
Syro-Phenicia's  maiden  re -enjoy 'd  [bloom  'a  ! 
That  equal  mind,  which  Satan  once  destroy'd  24. 
And,  when  the  heav'nly  Ephphatha25  was  spoke, 
The  deaf-born  heard,  the  dumb-born  silence 

broke. 

Th'  ethereal  fluid  mov'd,  the  speech  return'd ; 
No    spasms    were    dreaded,    no    despondence 

mourn'd. 

Then  rouse,  my  soul,  and  bid  the  world  adieu, 
Its  maxims,  wisdom,  joys  and  glory  too  ; 
The  mighty  EYPHKA*>  appears  in  view. 

Just  so,  thegen'rous  falcon-7,  long  imtnur'd 
In  doleful  cell,  by  osier-bars  secur'd, 
Laments  her  fate ;  till,  flitting  swiftly  by, 
Th'  aerial  prize  attracts  her  eager  eye  : 
Instant  she  summQns  all  her  strength  and  fire  ; 
Her  aspect  kindles  fierce  with  keen  desire; 
She   prunes  her   tatter'd  plnmes    in  conscious 
pride,  [side: 

And  bounds  from  perch  to  perch,  and  side  to 
Impatient  of  her  jail,  and  long  detain'd, 
She  breaks  the  bounds  her  liberty  restrain'd  : 
Then,   having  gain'd  the  point  by  Heav'n  de- 

sign'd, 

Soars  'midst  the  clouds,  and  proves  her  high 
born  kind. 

When  Adam  did  his  Paradise  forego, 
He  earn'd  his  hard-bought  bread  with  sweating 

brow. — 

Give  us  the  labour,  but  suppress  the  woe 
Merit  we  boastnot :  but  Christ's  sacred  side 
Has  pour'd  for  all  its  sacramental  tide. 
No  sin,  no  guile,  no  blemishes  had  he ; 
A  self-made  slave  to  set  the  captive  free  ! 

Yet  pain  and  anguish  still  too  far  presume ; 
Just   are  Heav'n's  ways,  and  righteous   is  its 

doom. 

All  chastisement,  before  we  reach  the  grave, 
Are  bitter  med'cines,  kindly  meant  to  save. 
Thus  let  the  rhet'ric  of  our  suif'rings  move  ; 
The  voice  of  grief  is  oft  the  voice  of  love*8  J 

20  1  Kings,  ch.  i. 
2'  2  Kings,  ch.  xx, 

22  Mark,  ch.  v,  v.  3 — 9.  And  also  "  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  (saith  Christ :)  he  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,"  &c.  Luke,  ch.  iv. 
v.  18.     Compare  likewise  Isaiah,  ch.  Ixi,  v.  1. 

23  Matth.  ch.  iv,  v.  24,  &c.     Acts  viii,  v.  7. 
2*  Mark  vii,  v.  26. 

25  Ibid.  v.  34. 

26  See  Dryden's  Relig.  Laici ;  and  Prior's  Ode 
entitled,    What  is  Man  ?     EYPHKA  signifies 

inding  out  the  great  point  ilesired. 

21  The  hint  of  this   similie  is  taken   from 
Quarles. 

3  "  There  Is  sometimes  a  certain  pleasure  in 
i)  d 
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The  bed  of  sickness  (after  cares  and  strife) 
Is  weak  man's  cradle  for  a  second  life: 
Death's  but  a  moment ;  and,  before  we  die, 
We  touch  the  threshold  of  eternity  ! 

So,  stretch'd  beneath  the  juniper's  chill  shade, 
Th'  afflicted  prophet  ^  in   despondence  pray'd  : 
"  Oh,  take  the  burthen  of  my  life  away, 
Dead  are  my  sires  j  nor  better  1  than  they : " 
At  length  a  seraph  cry'd,   "  Arise  and  eat ; 
Behold  thy  bev'rage;  and  behold  thy  meat : 
Heav'n's  one  repast  shall  future  strength  supply 
For  forty  days,  tftl  Horeb  meets  thy  eye30." 
The  good   man  neither    fears,    desponds,  nor 

faints, 
Arm'd  with  the  heav'nly  panoply  31  of  saints. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  CHRIST 'S  DEATH 
AND  PASSION. 

AN  EMBLEM. 

Me  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 

Isaiah,  ch.  liii,  v.  5. 

Xot  tlfiM,  XPIZTE'     ouaov,  us  AvIosSftetr. 
Greg.  Naz.  Carm.  lamb. 

Respice  dum  transis,  quia  sis  mihi  causa  doloris' 

HASTE  not  so  fast,  on  worldly  cares  employ'd, 

Thy  bleeding  Saviour  1  asks  a  short  delay  : 
What  trifling  bliss  is  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 
What  change  of  folly  wings  thee  on  thy  way  ? 
Look  back  a  moment,  pause  a  while  2,  and  stay. 
For  thee  thy  God  assum'd  the  human  frame ; 
For  thee  the  guiltless  pains  and  anguish  try'dj 
Thy  passion  (sin  excepted)  his  became  : 
Like  thee  he  suffered,  hunger,  wept,  and  dy'd. 

Nor  wealth  nor  plenty  did  he  ever  taste, 
The  moss  his  pillow  oft,  his  couch  the  ground  ; 
The  poor  man's  bread  completed  his  repast; 
Home  he  had  none,  and  quiet  never  found, 
.For  fell  reproach  pursu'd,  and  aim'd  the  wound  3; 

weeping :  it  is  a  sort  of  consolation  to  an  afflicted 
person  to  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  hi»affliction." 
St.  Ambrose. 

29  Elijah. 

30  2  Kings,  ch.  xix.,  v.  4 — 8. 

31  Eph.  ch.  vi,  v.  14 — 17. Panoply  (from 

the  Greek),  a  complete  suit  of  armour.     Mr. 
Pope,  Dryden. 

1  "  Christ  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
The  way   wherein  thou  oughtest  to  walk  ;    the 
truth  which  thou  desirest  to  obtain  :  and  the  life 
of  happiness  which^hou  longest  to  enjoy. " 

St.  August. 

2  "  If  you  labour  for  a  time,  you  will  after 
wards  enjoy  an  eternity  of  rest.     Yoor  sufferings 
are  of   a  short  duration,   your  joy  wiH  last   for 
ever:  and  if  your  resolution  wavers,   and  is  go 
ing  to  desert  you,  turn  yonr  eyes  towards  Mount 
Calvary,  and  consider  what  Christ  suffered  for 
you,    innocent  as   he  was.     This  consideration 
will  enable  you  to  say  in  the  event,   that  your 
sufferings  lasted  for  a  moment.''  Idem. 

3  "  Through  envy   proceeded  the  fall  of  the 
world,  and  death  of  Christ,"          St.  August. 


The  wise  men  mock'd  him,    and    the  learned 

scorn'd ; 

Th'  ambitious  worldling  other  patrons  try'd ; 
The  pow'r  that  judg'd  him,  ev'ry  foe  suborn'd  j 
He  wept  uri-pity'd,  and  un-honour'd  dy'd. 

For  ever  mournful,  but  for  ever  dear, 
O  love  stupendous  !  glorious  degradation  ! 
No  death  of  sickness,  with  a  common  tear ; — 
No  soft  extinction  claims  our  sorrows  here; 
But  anguish,  shame,  and  agonizing  passion  ! 
The  riches  of  the  world,  and  worldly  praise^ 
No  monument  of  gratitude  can  prove; 
Obedience  only  the  great  debt  repays, 
An  imitative  heart,  and  undivided  love  ! 

To  see  the  image  of  th'  All-glorious  Pow'r 

Suspend  his  immortality,  and  dwell 

In  mortal  bondage,  tortur'd  ev'ry  hour; 

A  self-made  pris'ner  in  a  dolesome  cell, 

Victim  forjpin,  and  conqueror  of  Hell  4  • 

Lustration  for  offences  not  his  own ! 

Th'  unspotted  for  th'  impure  resign'd  his  breath; 

No  other  off' ring  could  thy  crimes  atone: 

Then  blame  thy  Saviour's  love,  but  not  his  death. 

From  this  one  prospect  draw  thy  sole  relief, 
Here  learn  submission,  passive  duties  learn; 
Here  drink  the  calm  oblivion  of  thy  grief: 
Eschew  each  danger,  ev'ry  good  discern, 
And  the  true  wages  of  thy  virtue  earn. 
Reflect,  O  man,  on  such  stupendous  love, 
Such  sympathy  divine,  and  tender  care  *; 
Beseech  the  Paraclete  6  thine  heart  to  move, 
And  offer  up  to  Heav'n  this  silent  pray'r. 

7  "  Great  God,  thy  judgments  are  with  justice 

crown'd, 

To  human  crimes  and  erronrs.  gracious  still « 
Yet,  though  thy  mercies  more  and  more^abound, 
Right  reason  spares  not  fresh- existing  ill, 

"For  he  (Pilate)  knew  that  the  chief  priests 
had  delivered  him  for  envy." 

Mark,  ch.  xv,  v.  10. 

An  antient  Heathen  also  hath  personified  envy, 
and  painted  her  in  a  mischievous  attitude; 

Gnara  malorum, 

Invidia  infelix !   animi  vitaiia  vidit, 
Lsedendique  vias. 

*  Nolo  vivere  sine  vulnere,  cum  te   videam 
'  vulneratum.  Bonavent. 

"  To  know  God,  without  knowing  our  misery, 
creates  pride:  to  know  misery,  without  know 
ing  Christ,  causes  despondence." 

St.  Augustin. 

*  "They  make  a   free-will  offering  to   God, 
who  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  preserve 
their  gratitude  and  acknowledgements." 

Cassian. 

6  "  God's  Holy  Spirit   worketh  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  in  his  rational  children.    Jt  instructs, 
moves,  and  admonishes:  as  for  example ;  it  in 
structs  the  reason,  moves  the  will,  and  admo 
nishes  the  memory."        St.  Gregor.  in  Moral. 

7  Translated  from  the  famous  French  Ode  of 
M,  de  Barreaux. 

Grand  Dieul    Tes  jugements  sont  remplis   <i* 
equile,  &c.         . 
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Nor  can  thy  goodness  counter-work  thy  will. 
Ah  no !  The  gloom  of  sin  so  dreadful  shows, 
That  horrour,guilt,and  death  the  conscience  fill ; 
Eternal  laws  our  happiness  oppose ; 
Thy  nature  and  our  lives  are  everlasting  foes  I 

"  Severe  thy  truth,  yet  glorious  is  thy  scheme; 
Complete  the  vengeance  of  thy  just  desire ; 
See  from  our  eyes  the  gushing  torrents  stream, 
Yet  strike  us,  blast  us  with  celestial  fire  j 
Our  doom,  and  thy  decrees,  alike  conspire. 
Yet  dying  we  will  love  thee  and  adore. 
Where  shall  the  flaming  flashes  of  thy  ire 


Transpierce  our  bodies  ?  Ev'ry  nerve  and  pore 
With  Christ's  immaculate  blood  is  cover' d  and 
o'er." 

"  When  we  praise  God  we  may  speak  much,  and 
yet  come  short :  Wherefore  in  sum,  he  is  all. 
When  you  glorify  him,  exalt  him  as  much 
as  you  can :  for  even  yet  he  will  far  exceed. 
And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your 
strength,  and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never 
go  far  enough."  Ecclus.  ch,  xliii,  Y,  27— 
30. 
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JOHN  LANGHORNE,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  beneficed  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
born  at  Kirkby-Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  month  of  March  1735.  His  fa 
ther  dying  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
on  his  mother,  who  initiated  him  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  with  snch 
tender  anxiety  as  left  a  pleasing  and  indelible  impression  on  his  memory.  He  ce 
lebrated  her  virtues  on  her  tomb,  and  more  particularly  by  a  beautiful  Monody  in 
serted  among  his  poems. 

When  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  at  Winton,  and  afterwards  at 
Appleby)  where  he  recommended  himself  to  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Yatcs,  his 
master,  not  only  by  speedily  dispatching  the  usual  school  tasks,  but  by  perform 
ing  voluntary  exercises  which  he  submitted  to  his  revisal.  By  this  employment 
of  his  leisure  hours,  he  probably  excelled  his  companions,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  able  to  read  and  construe  the  Greek  Testament. 

He  did  not  leave  this  school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  having  no  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  an  university  education,  he  engaged  himself  as  private 
tutor  in  a  family  near  Hipon.  He  had  attained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classi 
cal  languages,  and  during  his  residence  in  this  neighbourhood,  began  to  write 
verses,  the  greater  part  of  which  his  more  mature  judgment  led  him  to  destroy. 
One  of  these  pieces,  however,  Studley  Park,  has  been  very  properly  snatched  from 
oblivion  by  his  biographer,  and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  this  collection,  not  in 
deed  as  the  best,  but  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  his  powers.  It  appears  that  he  had 
some  expectations  from  the  possessor  of  this  beautiful  place,  which  were  not  gra. 
tided,  and  he  therefore  thought  proper  to  omit  it  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his 
poems. 

His  next  occupation  was  that  of  an  assistant  at  the  free.school  of  Wakefield, 
then  superintended  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  while  here  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and 
became,  it  is  said,  "  a  popular  preacher."  In  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Clarke  recom 
mended  him  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Robert  Cracroff,  esq.  of  Hackthorn, 
pear  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cracroft  had  nine  sons,  and  Mr.  Langhorne  must  have  been 
fully  employed  in  the  family,  yet  he  added  to  theirs  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Edmund 
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Cartwright,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  poetical  turn,  who  afterwards  wrote  an 
eleey,  entitled  Constantia,  on  the  death  of  his  preceptor's  wife. 

During  his  residence  at  Hackthorn,  our  author  published  a  volume  of  his  poems 
for  the  relief  of  a  gentleman  in  distress,  most  of  which  are  included  in  the  present 
edition :  and  in  the  same  year  a  poem  entitled  The  Death  of  Adonis,  from  the 
Greek  of  Bion.  Public  opinion  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  reprint  this  last, 
but  he  derived  from  it  the  advantage  of  being  noticed  as  a  critic  of  considerable 
acumen  in  Greek  poetry. 

In  1760,  he  entered  his  name  at  Clarehall,  Cambridge,  in  order  to  take  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  which  he  supposed,  by  the  statutes  of  the  univer 
sity,  any  person  in  orders  is  impowered  to  do  without  residence,  but  in  this  it  is 
probable  he  did  not  succeed,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Cambridge 
graduates.  His  being  included  in  Mr.  Cole's  list,  is,  however,  a  proof  that  he  en* 
tared  of  Clarehall ;  and  while  here,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  King's  Accession,  and 
another  on  the  Royal  Nuptials  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  Solyman  and  AI. 
rnena.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Handel,  with  an  Ode  to  the  River  Eden,  4to. 

While  employed  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Cracraff,  he  became  ena 
moured  of  the  amiable  disposition  and  personal  charms  of  Miss  Anne  Cracraft, 
one  of  that  gentleman's  daughters.  He  had  given  her  some  instructions  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  was  often  delighted  by  her  skill  in  music,  for  which  he  had 
a  very  correst  ear.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  consequence  of  these  many  op 
portunities  and  coincidences  in  polite  accomplishments,  which  Mr.  Langhorne  was 
eager  to  terminate  in  marriage.  But  the  lady,  who  knew  that  a  match  so  dispro- 
portioned  as  to  fortune,  would  be  opposed  by  her  family,  gave  him  a  denial  as 
firm  and  as  gentle  as  her  good  sense  and  secret  attachment  would  permit. 

For  this,  however,  Mr.  Langhorne  was  not  prepared,  and  immediately  left  his 
situation  in  hopes  of  .recovering  a  more  tranquil  tone  of  mind  in  distant  scenes 
and  different  employment.  In  1761,  he  officiated  as  curate  to  the  rev.  Abraham 
Blackburn  of  Dagenham,  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Gilmans,  a  very  amia 
ble  family  in  that  place.  While  endeavouring  to  forget  his  heart's  disappoint 
ment,  he  found  some  relief  in  penning  a  Hymn,  to  Hope  l,  which  he  published 
this  year  in  London,  4to. ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next,  he  gave  farther  vent  to 
his  thoughts  in  The  Visions  of  Fancy,  four  elegies  4to. ;  Letters  on  Religious  Re. 
tirement,  8vo  ;  and  Solyman  and  Almena,  a  fiction,  in  the  manner  of  the  eastern 
tales,  but  not  much  to  be  praised  for  invention.  The  letters  are  of  a  sentimental, 
melancholy  cast,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  lighter  and  more  entertaining 
matter. — In  the  same  year  he  published  the  Viceroy,  a  poem  in  honour  of  lord 
Halifax,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Studley  Park, 
our  author  appears  to  have  expected  to  find  a  patron,  but  lord  Halifax  did  not 
condescend  to  notice  what,  it  must  be  confessed,  flatters  him  with  too  much  arti 
fice  ;  and  Langhorne,  when  he  collected  his  poems,  retained  only  a  favourite 
fragment  of  this  unlucky  piece,  omitting  altogether  the  name  of  Halifax,  or  Vice 
roy.  The  whole,  however,  is  given  in  the  present  edition  as  originally  written. 

1  This  piece  was  ranch  admired  by  lord  Lyttelton,  whom  our  author  had  the  honour  to  rank  amonj 
his  friends  and  correspondents.  C. 
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His  Letters  on  Religious  Retirement  were  dedicated  with  rather  more  success  to 
bishop  Warburton,  who  returned  a  complimentary  letter,  in  which  he  encouraged 
our  author  to  make  some  attempt  in  the  cause  of  religion.  This  is  supposed  to 
Lave  produced,  in  1763,  the  letters  that  passed  between  Theodosius  and  Con- 
stantia,  a  fiction  founded  on  a  well-known  story  in  the  Spectator.  The  style  of 
jthese  letters  is  in  general  elegant,  but  in  some  parts  too  florid.  The  letter  on 
Prayer  is  very  equivocal  in  its  tendency.  This  year  also  gave  birth  to  a  poem, 
meant  to  be  philosophical,  entitled  The  Enlargement  of  the  Mind,  Cpart  first),  in 
which  we  find  some, noble  sentiments  expressed  in  glowing  and  elevated  language. 
His  next  publication,  about  the  same  time,  called  Effusions  of  Friendship  and 
Fancy,  2  vols.  12mo.  was  a  work  of  considerable  popularity  :  it  is  indeed  a  very 
pleasing  miscellany  of  humour,  fancy,  and  criticism;  but  the  style  is  often  flippant 
and  irregular,  and  made  him  be  classed  among  the  imitators  of  Sterue,  whom  it 
was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  read  and  to  admire. 

In  the  year  1764,  having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  he  was  enabled  to  reside  in  London,  where  only  literary  talents 
meet  with  ready  encouragement,  and  where  he  was  already  ranked  among  the 
elegant  and  pleasing  poets  of  the  day,  and  had  given  ample  proof  of  ease  and  ver 
satility  in  the  choice  and  management  of  his  subjects.  His  first  publication  this 
year  was  the  continuation  of  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  of  much  the  same  cha 
racter  as  the  former  work,  but  enlivened  by  more  variety.  As  he  appears  to  have 
aspired  to  promotion  through  the  popularity  of  his  talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  now 
gave  a  specimen  of  what  had  pleased  his  congregation,  in  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 
His  biographer  has  taken  some  pains  to  defend  these  against  the  censure  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mainwaring,  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in  his  dissertation  prefixed  to 
his  Sermons  (1780).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  they  abound  in  the  false  pathos, 
and  that  the  reasoning,  where  any  occurs,  is  very  superficial.  They  have,  how 
ever,  this  advantage  tp  those  who  dislike  sermons  of  every  kind,  that  they  are  per 
haps  the  shortest  ever  published. 

About  this  time,  his  son  informs  us,  that  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Griffiths  as  a  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  that  this  engagement,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
continued  to  his  death.  I  suspect  there  is  some  mistake  in  this  account,  although 
the  secrecy  which  very  properly  prevails  in  the  management  of  a  review,  will 
not  allow  me  to  rectify  it.  That  Mr.  Langhorne  was  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Re 
view,  has  been  repeated  from  so  many  quarters,  that  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  but  a  dispute  relating  to  a  work  hereafter  mentioned  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Langhorne  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  affords  some  ground  to 
think  that  his  connection  with  it  had  ceased  about  the  year  1769. 

But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  his  employment  as  a  critic,  we  are  told,  procured 
him  many  acquaintances  among  literary  men,  while  the  vein  of  ridicule  which  he 
indulged  in  treating  several  of  the  subjects  that  fell  under  his  consideration,  creat 
ed  him  many  enemies,  who,  in  their  turn,  endeayoured  to  depreciate  his  perform 
ances.  As  no  judgment  can  now  be  pronounced  on  the  articles  which  he  wrote, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  vein  of  ridicule  was  employed  as  the  just  chas 
tisement  of  arrogance  and  immorality,  or  substituted  for  fair  and  legitimate  cri 
ticism.  Illiberality  has  not  often  been  imputed  to  the  journal  in  which  he  wrote  ; 
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and  as  to  his  enemies,  I  know  of  none  more  formidable  than  Cha rcMll,  Kelly,  and 
Kenrick,  two  of  whom  were  libellers  by  profession.  Smollet,  whose  jealousy  of 
the  Monthly  Review  led  him  often  to  disgrace  his  talents  by  invidious  attacks  on 
the  supposed  writers  belonging  to  it,  bestows  almost  uniform  praise  on  Laug- 
home's  various  works. 

In  1765,  his  productions  were,  The  second  Epistle  on  the  Enlargement  of  the 
Mind  ;  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  the  elegant  and  tender  Collins,  with  a  criti. 
cism  and  some. memoirs  ;  and  letters  on  that  difficult  subject,  The  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit.  He  had  now  occasion  to  exert  his  «wn  talents  before  a  more  enligh 
tened  auditory  than  he  had  ever  yet  addressed,  having  been  appointed  by  Dr. 
Hurd  (the  venerable  bishop  of  Winchester)  to  the  office  of  assistant  preacher  at 
Lincoln's-Inn  Chapel. 

In  the  following  year,  we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  original  came  from  his 
pen  ;  he  prepared  for  the  press,  however,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Effusions  of 
Friendship  and  Fancy,  and  a  collection  of  his  poems,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  The  prin 
cipal  article  of  these,  not  before  published,  is  a  dramatic  poem,  or  Tragedy,  enti 
tled  The  Fatal  Prophecy.  This  was  his  only  attempt  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
and  was  universally  accounted  unsuccessful.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision,  and  neither  attempted  the  drama  again,  nor  reprinted  this  specimen. 
During  Churchill's  career,  our  author  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  scurri 
lity  he  had  thrown  out  against  Scotland  in  his  Prophecy  of  Famine,  by  an  ele 
gant  poem  entitled  Genius  and  Valour.  This  provoked  Churchill  to  introduce 
his  name  once  or  twice  with  his  usual  epithets  of  contempt,  which  Langhorne 
disregarded,  and  disregarded  his  own  interest  at  the  same  timfe,  by  dedicating  this 
poem  to  lord  Bute,  a  minister  going  out  of  place!  It  produced  him,  however,  a 
very  flattering  letter  in  the  year  1766,  from  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  histo 
rian,  and  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  requesting  him  to  accept  a 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  was  farther  consoled  by  the  ap 
probation  of  every  wise  and  loyal  man  who  contemplated  the  miseries  of  disunion, 
and  the  glaring  absurdity  of  perpetuating  national  prejudices. 

In  1767,  after  a  courtship  of  five  years,  Dr.  Langhorne  obtained  the  hand  of 
Miss  Cracrafr,  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  tenderly  attached,  and  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  correspondence  2  since  his  departure  from  Haekthorn.  By  what 
means  her  family  were  reconciled  to  the  match,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  some  fortune 
accompanied  it,  as  the  living  of  Blagden  in^Somersetshire  was  purchased  for  him, 
and  there  he  went  immediately  to  reside.  His  happiness,  however,  with  this  lady 
was  of  short  duration,  as  she  died  in  childbirth  of  a  son,  May  4,  1768.  She 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Blagden  church,  with  the  following  Ikies  on  her 
monument,  written  by  her  husband: 

With  Sappho's  taste,  with  Arria's  tender  heart, 
Lucretia's  honour,  and  Cecilia's  art, 
That  such  a  woman  died  surprise  can't  give, 
3Tis  only  strange  that  such  a  one  should  live. 

*  This  correspondence,  his  son  informs  us,  he  published  after  her  death,  under  the  title  of  Letters 
to  E'.eanora,  from  a  sacred  compliance  with  her  request.  This  publication  I  have  not  seen,  but  the 
accounts  of  it  in  the  critical  journals  are  very  unfavourable.  The  Monthly  Reviewer  says,  that  the 
author  *'  has  preposterously  ventured  to  impress  his  reader  -with  sensations  and  emotions  which  he 
timself  did  net  feel."  This,  perhaps,  may  strengthen  my  conjecture  on  the  termination  of  hiscon- 
iiexion  with  this  Review.  C. 
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He  afterwards  composed  a  more  elegant  and  pathetic  tribute  to  her  virtues, 
which  may  be  found  among  his  poems.  The  allusion  to  the  cause  of  her  death  is 
an  original  thought  introduced  with  great  skill  and  tenderness. 

During  Mrs.  Langhorne's  life,  he  produced  one  poem  only,  entitled  Precepts 
of  Conjugal  Happiness,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Nelthorpe,  a  sister  of  his  wife.  To  this 
lady  he  committed  the  care  of  his  infant  child,  who  has  lived  to  acknowledge  her 
friendship,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  son,  by  the  late  Memoiri 
of  his  father,  prefixed  to  an  elegant  edition  of  his  poems. — In  the  Precepts  of  Con. 
jugal  Happiness,  there  is  more  good  sense  than  poetry.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  temporary  effusion  on  which  he  bestowed  no  extraordinary  pains. 

Not  long  after  Mrs.  Langhorne's  death,  our  author  went  to  reside  at  Folke 
stone  in  Kent  where  his  brother,  the  rev.  William  Langhorne,  then  officiated  as 
minister,  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1721,  and 
presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  Hakinge,  with  the  per. 
petual  curacy  of  Folkestone,  in  1754,  and  on  this  preferment  he  passed  the  re 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  published  Job,  a  poem  ;  and  a  poetical  paraphrase  on  a 
part  of  Isaiah  ;  neither  of  which  raised  him  to  the  fame  of  a  poet,  although  they  are 
not  without  the  merit  of  correctness  and  spirit.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1772,  and  his 
brother  wrote  some  elegant  lines  to  his  memory,  which  are  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in 
the  chancel  of  Folkestone  church  3. 

Between  these  brothers  the  closest  affection  subsisted;  each  was  to  other  "  more 
the  friend  than  brother  of  his  heart."  During  their  residence  together  at  Folke 
stone,  they  were  employed  in  preparing  a  new  translation  of  Plutarch's  lives:  and 
our  poet,  who  became  about  this  time  intimate  with  Scott,  the  poet  of  Amwell 
(who  likewise  had  just  lost  a  beloved  .wife  from  a  similar  cause),  paid  him  a  visit 
at  Amwell,  where  he  wrote  the  Monody  inscribed  to  Mr.  Scott. 

Amidst  these  engagements  he  found  leisure  to  give  to  the  world  two  produc 
tions  strongly  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  turn  of  thinking :  the 
one  entitled  Frederick  and  Pharamond.  or  the  Consolations  of  Human  Life,  Svo.j 
the  other,  Letters  supposed  to  have  passed  between  M.  de  St.  Evremond  and  Waller. 
In  this  last,  while  he  was  allowed  to  have  preserved  their  characters  tolerably,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  accused  by  the  critic  hi  the  Monthly  Review,  of  taking  fre 
quent  opportunities  to  compliment  himself  on  the  merit  of  the  letters  he  had  writ, 
ten  for  St.  Evremond  and  Waller.  This  produced  a  complaint  from  Langhorne, 
which  was  answered  by  the  reviewer,  respectfully  indeed,  but  not  in  the  manner 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  an  associate.  It  is  from  this  circumstanca 
that  I  have  been  led  to  conjecture  that  his  connexion  with  the  Review  ceased  when 
he  left  London  in  consequence  of  his  obtaining  the  living  of  Blagden. — Frederick 
and  Pharamond  was  begun  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  a  friend,  and 
pursued  perhaps  to  alleviate  his  own.  It  attempts  that  by  argument  which  is  rarely 
accomplished  but  by  time. 

The  translation  of  Plutarch,  by  the  brothers,  appeared  in  1770,  and  soon  be 
came  a  very  popular  book.  In  1771,  Dr.  Langhorne  gave  another  proof  of  the 
variety  on  which  he  exercised  his  fancy,  in  a  favourite  little  volume,  entitled  the 

a  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  74.  p.  1001.    C. 
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Fables  of  Flora.  In  this,  although  he  claimed  too  hastily  the  merit  of  combining 
for  the  first  time  imagery,  description,  and  sentiment,  yet  he  has  certainly  enlarged 
the  province  of  fable,  and  given  proof  of  a  wide  range  of  imagination^  It  cannot 
however  be  denied,  that  the  moral  is  not  always  sufficiently  pointed,  that  the 
style  is  too  much  ornamented,  and  the  general  cast  of  sentiment  too  obscure,  for 
the  persons  in  whose  hands  fables  are  usually  placed.  In  answer  to  the  objec 
tion  made  to  the  language  of  flowers,  his  son  very  justly  remarks,  that  "  imper 
sonation  may  certainly  be  applied  with  as  much  reason  to  the  vegetable  as  to  the 
animal  creation,  if  the  characteristic  attributes  of  each  plant  or  flower  are  faithfully 
marked,  and  the  unity  of  the  fable  is  maintained." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1771,  Dr.  Langhorne  went  to  reside  fora 
few  months  at  Potton  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  wrote  his  Origin  of  the  Veil, 
which,  however,  was  not  published  for  some  time  after.  In  1772,  he  paid  a  visit 

to  his  native  country,  and  married  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of Thomson, 

esq.  a  magistrate  near  Brough,  and  soon  after  took  her  with  him  on  a  tour  through 
part  of  France  and  Flanders,  the  scenery  of  which  afforded  new  topics  for  his 
muse. 

Late  hi  the  spring  he  returned  to  Blagden,  where  he  was  put  into  the  commis. 
sion  of  the  peace ;  and  having  considered  the  usual  practice  of  the  duties  of  that 
cflice,  he  imparted  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a  species  of  didactic  and  sati 
rical  poem,  entitled  The  Country  Justice,  in  three  parts,  published  in  1774,  1775, 
and  1777.  This  humane  endeavour  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  wretched 
against  oppression  and  neglect,  does  great  honour  to  his  feelings,  which,  indeed,  in 
all  his  works,  are  on  the  side  of  benevolence  and  virtue.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion,  and  as  to  facts,  probably  with  the  as 
sistance,  of  Dr.  Burn,  the  well-known  author  of  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  relating  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace. — In  1773,  Dr.  Langhorne  presented  the  public  with  a  libe 
ral  translation  of  that  part  of  Denina  on  the  Ancient  Republics  of  Italy,  which 
contains  the  author's  reflections  on  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  fran. 
chises  of  Rome 4. 

In  1776,  he  lost  his  second  wife,  who  died  like  the  former,  in  child-bed,  five 
years  after  her  marriage,  and  left  a  daughter  whom  he  consigned  by  his  will  to  the 
protection  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Gillman.  What  impression  this  second  interruption 
to  domestic  happiness  produced  on  his  mind,  we  are  not  told.  In  .this  year,  how 
ever,  we  find  him  again  employing  the  press  in  a  Translation  of  Milton's  Italian 
Sonnets,  and  on  two  occasional  sermons.  In  1777,  at  the  request  of  the  Bouverie 
family  ("who  highly  respected  Dr.  Langhorne),  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  presented  him  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells. 

His  last  production  was  the  tale  of  Owen  of  Carron,  which,  with  some  beauties, 
has  less  of  his  usual  energy  and  vigour:  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  poem,  in  which  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  ballad 
simplicity,  or  to  a  languor  of  body  and  mind.  The  death  of  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Yorke,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  is  said  to  have  made  a, 

*  The  author's  object  in  this  publication  is  not  very  obvious.  In  our  days  it  might  be  of  more  im 
portance  to  discuss  the  question,  by  what  means  the  Romans  acquired  their  superiority  and  were 
Cabled  to  extend  their  conquests  ?  C. 
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lasting  impression  on  him,   but  as  Mr.   Yorko  died  in   1770,   this  seems  wholly 
improbable. 

His  biographer  passes  over  his  last  days  without  notice  of  his  situation  or  em. 
ployments.  We  are  merely  told  that  he  died  on  April  1,  1779,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  1804,  his  son  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in  two  elegant  volumes  12mo. 
•with  memoirs  of  the  Author.  To  these  I  am  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of 
this  sketch. 

If  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  Dr.  Langhorne  was  a  man  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  a  friend  to  religion  and  morals,  and  though  a  wit,  he  never  descends 
to  grossness  or  indelicacy.  His  memory  has  not  been  followed  by  any  worse  ob 
jection  than  that  he  was  of  a  social  turn,,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  more 
addicted  to  convivial  indulgences  than  is  consistent  with  health.  This,  how 
ever,  is  a  serious  objection,  and  not  much  lessened  by  the  supposition  that  he  was 
driven  to  this  unhappy  species  of  relief  by  having  twice  lost  the  chief  sourca 
of  domestic  happiness. 

Incidental  notice  having  been  already  taken  of  many  of  his  pieces,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  in  this  place.  Ease,  elegance,  and  tender. 
ness,  are  the  most  striking  features  of  his  poetry:  nor  is  he  deficient  in  invention  ; 
an  attentive  perusal  will  discover  many  original  sentiments,  and  spirited  nights, 
which  the  critics  of  his  day  pointed  out  with  high  praise.  He  is  very  seldom  a  co 
pyist;  his  style  and  his  sentiments,  whatever  their  merit,  are  his  own. 

His  prose  works  are  various  enough  to  convince  us  that  he  was  either  a  labo 
rious  wrifer,  or  possessed  of  great  fertility  of  imagination,  and  the  latter  will  pro. 
bably  be  the  safest  conjecture.  But,  although  a  scholar  of  high  attainments,  he 
has  rarely  brought  learning  to  his  aid.  His  mind  was  stored  with  remarks  on  men 
and  manners,  which  he  expressed  in  various  and  desultory  modes,  so  as  to  give  an. 
air  of  novelty  to  every  thing  he  wrote,  but  we  find  nothing  very  profound.  He  ap 
peared  so  frequently  before  the  public  as  to  secure  a  considerable  degree  of  fame  ; 
what  he  announced  was  expected  with  eagerness,  and  what  he  published  was  read 
with  pleasure  ;  but  as  his  abilities  were  confined  to  the  lighter  provinces  of  litera 
ture,  there  are  few  of  his  productions  which  will  be  honoured  by  permanent 
popularity. 
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Te   THE    REV.   MR.  J.    LANGHORNE,  ON    READING    HIS 
VISIONS    OF    FANCY,  &C. 

BY  MISS  WHATELEY. 

FRAUGHT  with  each  wish  the  friendly  breast  can 
form, 

A  simple  Muse.O  !  Langhorne,  would  intrude; 
Her  lays  are  languid,  but  her  heart  is  warm, 

Though  not  withFancy's  potent  powers endu'd. 

Fancy,  though'  erst  she  shed  a  glimmering  ray, 
And  op'd  to  fairy  scenes  my  infant  eye, 

From  Pain  and  Care,  has  wing'd  her  cheerful 

way, 
And  with  Hygeia  sought  a  milder  sky. 

No  more  my  trembling  hand  attempts  the  lyre, 
Which  Shenstone  oft  (sweet  bard)  has  doign'd 

to  praise ; 

Even  tuneful  Laiighorners  friendship  fails  t'  inspire 
The  glow  that  wavm'd  my  breast  in  happier 
•lays. 

Yet,  not  this  cold  heart  can  remain  unmov'd, 
When  thy  sweet  numbers  strike   my  raptur'd 

The  silver  sounds,  by  ev'ry  Muse  approv'd,[ear; 
Suspend  a  while  the  melancholy  tear. 

What  time,  on  Arrowe's  osier'd  banks  reclin'd, 
I  to  the  pale  Moon  pour'd  thy  plaintive  lay; 

Smooth  roll'd  the  waves,  more  gently  sigh'd  the 

wind, 
And  Echo  stole  the  tender  notes  away. 

Sweet  Elves  and  Fays,  that  o'er  the  shadowy 
plains 

Their  mystic  rites  and  mazy  dance  pxirstie, 
Tun'd  their  light  minstrelsy  to  softer  strains, 

And  from  thy  lays  their  melting  music  drew. 

Sweet  son  of  Fancy  !  may  the  whitc-rob'd  Hours 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  thy  gentle  breastj 

May  Hebe  strew  thy  vernal  path  with  flow'rs, 
Blest  in  thy  love,  and  in  thy  friendship  blest. 

Smooth  as  thy  numbers  may  thy  years  advance, 
Pale  Care  and  Pain  their  speeding  darts  sus 
pend  ; 

May  Health,  and  Fancy,  lead  the  cheerful  dance, 
And  Hope  for  ever  her  fair  torch  extend. 


For  thee  may  Fame  her  fairest  chaplets  twine ; 

Each    fragrant   bloom  that   paints     Aonia's 

brow, 
Each  flow'r,  that  blows  by  Alcidale,  be  thine  ; 

With  the  chaste  laurel's  never-fading  bough. 

On  thee  may  faithful  friendship's  cordial  smile, 
Attendant  wait  to  sooth  each  rising  care  ; 

The  nymph  thou  lov'st  be  thine  devoid  of  guile, 
Mild,  virtuous,  kind,  compassionate,  and  fair. 

May  thy  sweet  lyre  still  charm  the  generous 
mindi 

Thy  liberal  Muse  the  patriot  spirit  raise  ; 
While,  in  thy  page  to  latest  time  consign'd, 

Virtue  receives  the  meed  of  polish'd  praise. 


SON  NET  TO  MR.  LANGHORNE. 

BY  JOHN  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

•  MNCHOKNE,  unknown  tome  (sequestev'd  swain!) 
Save  by  the  Muse's  soul-enchanting  lay, 

To  kindred  spirits  never  sung  in  vain, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  this  light  essay ; 

Due  for  thy  sweet  songs  that  amus'd  my  day  ! 
Where  Fancy  held  her  visionary  reign,  [strain 
Or  Scotland's  honours  claim'd  the  pastoral 

Or  Music  came  o'er  Handel  tears  to  pay : 

For  all  thy  Invan's  flow'ry  banks  display 
Thy  Persian  lover  and  his  Indian  fair  ; 

All  Theodosius'  mournful  lines  convey, 

Wliere   Pride  and  Av'rice  part  a  matchless 
pair ; 

Receive  just  praise  and  wreaths  that  ne'er  decay. 
By  Fame  and  Virtue  twin'd  for  thee  to  wear. 

Amwell,  near  Ware, 
16  March,  1766. 


TO  THE  HON.  CH4RLES  YORKE. 

A  MUSE  that  lov'd  in  Nature's  walks  to  stray, 
And  gather'd  many  a  wild  flower  in  her  way, 
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To  Nature's  friend  her  genuine  gifts  would  bring, 
The  light  amusements  of  life's  vacant  spring  ; 
Nor  shall  thou,  Yorke,    her  humble    offering 

blame, 

If  pure  her  incense,  and  unmixt  her  flame. 
She  pours  no  flattery  into  Folly's  ear, 
No  shameless  hireling  of  a  shameless  peer, 
The  friends  of  Pope  indulge  her  native  lays, 
And  Gloucester  joins  with  Lyttelton  to  praise. 
Each  judge  of  art  her  strain,  though  artless, 

loves ;  [proves. 

And  Shenstone  smil'd,  and  polish'd   Kurd  ap- 
O  may  such  spirits  long  protect  my  page, 
Surviving  lights  of  wit's  departed  age ! 
Long  may  I  in  their  kind  opinion  live  ! 
All  meaner  praise,  all  envy,  I  forgive. — 

Yet  fairly  be  my  future  laurels  won ! 
Nor  let  me  bear  a  bribe  to  Hardwicke's  son  ! 
Should  his  free  suffrage  own  the  favour'd  strain, 
Though  vain  the  toil,  the  glory  were  not  vain. 


PROEMIUM. 

WRITTEN    IN    1766. 

IN  Eden's1  vale,  where  early  fancy  wrought 
Her  wild  embroidery  on  the  ground  of  thought, 
Where  Pembroke's2  grottos,  strew'dwith  Sidney's 

bays, 

Recall'd  the  dreams  of  visionary  days,      [youth, 
Thus  the  fond  Muse,  that  sooth'd  my  vacant 
Prophetic  sung,  and  what  she  sung  was  truth. 
"  Boy,  break  thy   lyre,  and  cast  thy  reed 

away  ; 

Vain  are  the  honours  of  the  fruitless  hay. 
Though  with  each  charni  thy  polish'd  lay  should 

please, 

Glow  into  strength,  yet  soften  into  ease  j 
Should  Attic  fancy  brighten  ev'ry  line, 
And  all  Aonia's  harmony  be  thine; 
Say  would  thy  cares  a  grateful  age  repay, 
Fame  wreathe  thy  brows,  or  Fortune  gild  thy 

way  ? 

Ev'nher  own  fools,  if  Fortune  smile,  shall  blame; 
And  Envy  lurks  beneath  the  flowers  of  Fame. 
"  Yet,  if  resolv'd,  secure  of  future  praise, 
To  tune  sweet  songs,  and  live  melodious  days, 
Let  not  the  hand,  that  decks  my  holy  shrine, 
Round  Folly's  head  the  blasted  laurel  twine. 
Just  to  thyself,  dishonest  grandeur  scorn ; 
Nor  gild  the  bust  of  meanness  nobly  born. 
Let  truth, let  freedom  still  thy  lays  approve ! 
Respect  my  precepts,  and  retain  my  love  ! " 


STUDLEY  PARK. 

TO  TUB   REV.    MR.    f  ARHAR. 

FARRAR  !  to  thee  these  early  lays  1  owe  : 
Thy  friendship  warms  the  heart  from  whence 
they  flow. 

1  The  river  Eden,  in  Westmorland. 

2  The   countess  of  Pembroke,   to  whom    sir 
Philip  Sidney  dedicated  his  Arcadia,  resided  at 
Appleby,  a  small  but  beautiful  town  in  Westmor 
land,  situated  upon  the  Eden. 


Thee,  thee  I  find,  in  all  I  find  to  please ; 
In  this  thy  elegance,  in  that  thy  ease. 
Come  then  with  Fancy  to  thy  fav'rite  scene, 
Where  Studley  triumphs    in    her    wreaths   of 

green, 

And  pleas'd  for  once,  while  Eden  smiles  again, 
Forget  that  life's  inheritance  is  pain. 

Say,  shall  we  muse  along  yon  arching  shades, 
Whose  awful  gloom  no  brightening  ray  pervades  ; 
Or  down  these  vales  where  vernal  flowers  display 
Their  golden  bosoms  to  the  smiles  of  day  ; 
Where  the  fond  eye  in  sweet  distraction  strays. 
Most  pleas'd,  when  most  it  knows  not  where  to 

gaze? 

Here  groves  arrang'd  in  various  order  rise, 
And  blend  their  quiv'ring  summits  in  the  skies. 
The  regal  oak  high  o'er  the  circling  shade, 
Exalts  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head. 
The  spreading  ash  a  diffring  green  displays, 
And  the  smooth  asp  in  soothing  whispers  plays. 
The  fir  that  blooms  in  Spring's  eternal  prime, 
The  spiry  poplar,  and  the  stately  lime. 

Here  moss-clad  walks,  there  lawns  of  lively 

green, 

United,  form  one  nicely-varying  scene : 
The  varying  scene  still  charms th'attentive  sight, 
Or  brown  with  shades,  or  op'ning  into  light. 
Here  the  gay  tenantsof  the  tuneful  grove, 
Harmonious  breathe  the  raptures  of  their  love ; 
Each  warbler  sweet  that  hails  the  genial  Spring, 
Tunes  the   glad  song,  and  plies  th'  expanded 

wing : 

The  love-suggested  notes  in  varied  strains, 
Fly  round  the  vocal  hills  and  list'ning plains: 
The  vocal  hills  and  list'ning  plains  prolong 
In  varied  strains  the  love-suggested  song. 
To  thee,  all-bounteous  Nature  !  thee  they  pay 
The  welcome  tribute  of  their  grateful  lay  ! 
To  thee,  whose  kindly-studious  hand  prepares 
The  fresh'ning  fields  and  softly-breathing  airs ; 
Whose  parent-bounty  annual  still  pmvides 
Of  foodful  insects  such  unbounded  tides. 
Beneath  some  friendly  leaf  supremely  blest, 
Each  pours  at  large  the  raptures  of  his  breast : 
Nor  changeful  seasons  mourn,  nor  storms  unkind, 
With  those  contented,  and  to  these  resign'd. 
Here  sprightly  range  the  grove,  or  skim  the 

plain, 

The  sportive  deer,  a  nicely-checker'd  train. 
Oft  near  their  haunt,  on  him  who  curious  strays, 
All  throug'd  abreast  in  fix'd  attention  gaze ; 
Th'  intruding  spy  suspiciously  survey, 
Then  butting  limp  along,  and  lightly  frisk  away. 
Not  so,  when  raves  the  pack's  approaching 

roar, 

Then  loves  endear,  then  Nature  smiles  no  more : 
In  wild  amaze,  all  tremblingly-dismay'd, 
Burst  through  the  groves,  and  bound  along  the 

glade  ; 

'Till  now  some  destin'd  stag,  prepar'd  to  fly, 
Fires  all  the  malice  of  the  murd'ring  cry  : 
Forc'd  from  his  helpless  mates  the  fated  prey 
Bears  on  the  wings  of  quiv'ring  fear  away  : 
In  flight  (ah  !  could  his  matchless  flight  avail!) 
Scorns  the  fierce  steed,  and  leaves  the  flying  gale. 
Now  trembling  stops — and  listens  from  afar, 
In  long,  long  deep'ning  howls,  the  madd'ning  war; 
While  loud-exulting  triumphs  thunder  round, 
Tremble  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 


STUDLEY  PARK. 
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In  vain,  yetvig'rous,  he  renews  his  race, 
In  vain  dark  mazes  oft  perplex  the  chase  : 
With  speed  inspir'd  by  grief,  he  springs  again 
Through  vaulted  woods,   and  devious  wilds  in 

vain. 

Th'  unrav'llingpack,  still  onward  pouring,  trace 
The  various  mazes  of  his  circling  race. 
Breathless  at  last  with  long-repeated  toil, 
Sick'ning  he  stands — he  yields — he  fallsthe  spoil. 
From  all  the  various  blooms  of  painted  how'rs, 
Fair  banky  wilds,  and  vallies  fring'd  with  flow'rs, 
Where  Nature  in  profusion  smiles  delight, 
With  pleasure  sated  turns  the  roving  sight. 
Come  then,  bright  vision  !    child  of  heav'nly 

day! 

From  this  fair  summit  ampler  sceues  survey  j 
One  spacious  field  in  circling  order  eye, 
And  active  ronnd  the  far  horizon  fly  ; 
Where  dales  descend,  or  ridgy  mountains  rise, 
And  lose  their  aspect  in  the  falling  skies. 

What  pleasing  scenes  the  landscape  wide  dis 
plays  ! 

Th'  enchanting  prospect  bids  for  ever  gaze. 
Hail  charming  fields,  of  happy  swains  the  care  ! 
Hail  happy  swains,  possest  of  fields  so  fair  ! 
In  peace  your  plenteous  labours  long  enjoy  ; 
No  murd'ring  wars  shall  waste,  nor  foes  destroy  ; 
While  western  gales  Earth's  teeming  womb  un 
bind, 

The  seasons  c'nange,and  bounteous  suns  are  kind. 
To  social  towns,  see  !  wealthy  Commerce  brings 
Rejoicing  affluence  on  his  silver  wings. 
On  verdant  hills,  see  !  flocks  innum'rous  feed, 
Or  thoughtful  listen  to  the  lively  reed. 
See  !   golden  harvests  sweep  the  bending  plains  ; 
"  And  peace  and  plenty  own  a  Brunswick  reigns." 
The  wand'ring  eye  from  Nature's  wild  domain 
Attracted,  turns  to  fairer  scenes  again. 
Scenes,  which  to  thee,  refining  Art !  belong, 
Invite  the  poet,  and  inspire  the  song. 

Sweet,  philosophic  Muse '.  that  lov'st  to  stray 
In  woody-curtain'd  walks  and  dim-seen  day, 
Lead  me,  where  lonely  Contemplation  roves, 
Through  silent  shades  and  solitary  groves 

Stop,  daring  foot !   the  sacred  maid  is  here  ! 
These  awful  glooms  confess  the  goddess  near. 
Low  in  these  woods  her  fav'rite  scene  is  laid, 
The  fence  umbrageous,  and  the  dark'ning  shade, 
Whose  bow'ry  branches  bar  the  vagrant  eye, 
Assailing  storms  and  parching  suns  defy. 
A  gentle  current  calmly  steals  serene, 
In  silv'ry  mazes,  o'er  the  weeping  green, 
Till  op'ning  bright,  its  bursting  waters  spread, 
And  fall  fast-flashing  down  a  wide  cascade. 
A  spacious  lake  below  expanded  lies, 
And  lends  a  mirror  to  the  quiv'rinrg  skies. 
Here  pendent  domes,  there  dancing  forests  seem 
To  float  and  tremble  in  the  waving  gleam. 

While  gaily  musing  o'er  it's  verdant  side, 
Pleas'd  I  behold  the  glassy  riv'let  glide : 
Bright  in  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year, 
Where  circling  groves  theirg  full. blown  honours 

wear  j 

Ambrosial  daughter  of  the  spicy  Spring,  [wing; 
While  fragrant  woodbine  scents  each  Zephyr's 
While  nectar-footed  Morn,  approaching,  dyes, 
In  radiant  blush,  the  rosy:checkor'd  skies  ; 
The  first  fair  Eden,  o'er  th'  enchanted  plain 
teviving,  smiles,  or  seems  to  smile  again, 
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Hail,  blissful  scene  !   divine  Elysium  hail ! 
Ye  flow'ry  blooms  eternal  sweets  exhale  : 
The  blest  asylum's  here,  the  sacred  shore, 
Where  toils  tumultuous  tear  the  breast  no  more. 

From  wild  ambition  free,  from  dire  despair, 
Appalling  terrour,  and  perplexing  care, 
Happy  the  man  who  in  these  shades  can  find 
That  angel-bliss,  serenity  of  mind; 
Walk  the  fair  green,  or  in  the  grotto  lie, 
With  hope-strung  breast, and  heav'n-erected  eye! 
While  cheated  worlds,  by  pleasure's  lure   be- 

tray'd, 

Through  rocks  and  sands  pursue  the  siren  maid  ; 
And,  long-bewilder'd,  urge  the  weary  chase, 
Though  still  the  phantom  slips  their  vain  em 
brace  : 

'Tis  his  with  pitying  eye  to  see — to  know 
Whence  purest  joy's  perennial  fountains  flow. 
With  this  exalting  charm  divinely  blest, 
The  dear  reflection  of  a  blameless  breast: 
Where  sweet-ey'd  Love  still  smiles  serenely  gay, 
And  heav'uly  Virtue  beams  a  brighter  ray. 
Soft,  smoothly-pacing  slide  his  peaceful  days, 
His  own  his  censure,  and  his  own  his  praise : 
Alike  to  him,  both  subjects  of  the  giave, 
Thescepter'd  monarch,  and  the  menial  slave. 
Thrice  happy  he  who  life's  poor  pains  has  laid 
In  the  lone  tomb  of  some  sequester'd  shade  ! 
More  amply  blest,  if  gloriously  retir'd,     [fir'd  ; 
With   learning  charm'd,  and  with  the  Muses 
Who  nobly  dares  with  philosophic  eye, 
Through  full  creation's  bounded  orbs  to  fly  ; 
Pleas'd,  in  their  well-form'd  systems  still  to  find 
The  matchless  wisdom  of  th'  immortal  mind. 
Still  charm'd,  in  Nature's  various  plan,  to  tiace 
His  boundless  love  and  all-supporting  grace. 
Ye  pompous  great !  whose  dream  of  glory 

springs 

From  sounding  titles  or  the  smiles  of  kings  : 
Ye,  laurel'd  in  the  bleeding  wreathes  of  war  ! 
And  ye,  whose  hearts  are  center'd  in  a  star  ! 
Say,  all  ye  sons  of  power  aqd  splendour,  say, 
E'er  could  ye  boast  one  unembitter'd  day  ? 
Cease  the  vain  hope  in  dazzling  pomp  to  find 
Divine  content,  to  humbler  lots  assign'd  ; 
The  modest  fair  frequents  the  lowlycell, 
Where  smiling  Peace  and  conscious  Virtue  dwell. 
While  through  the  maze  of  winding  bow'rs  I 

stray, 

The  shade's  dim  gloom,  or  vista's  op'ning  day; 
Soft-sighing  groves,  where  silky  breezes  fill, 
Kiss  the  smooth  plain,  and  glassy-dimpling  rill  ', 
In  silent  vales,  by  sadly-mourning  streams, 
Whereswift-ey'd Fancy  wings  her  waving  dreams; 
What  sacred  awe  the  lonely  scenes  inspire  ! 
What  joys  transport  me,  and  what  raptures  fire  ! 
Visions  divine,  enchanted  I  behold, 
And  all  the  Muses  all  their  charms  unfold. 

Ye,  woods  of  Pindus,  and  ^Etolian  plains. 
No  more  shall  listen  to  immortal  strains  : 
Flow  unconcern'd,  no  Muse  celestial  sings, 
Ye  Thracian  fountains,  and  Aoriian  springs  ! 
No  more   your  shades  shall  leave   their  native 

shore, 
Nor  songs  arrest  your  raptur'd  currents  more. 

And  tbou,  Parnassus,  wrapt  in  deep  alcovvs. 
Mourn,  in  sad  silence,  thy  forsaken  groves : 
No  more  thy  warblers  rival  notes  admire, 
Nor  choral  zephyrs  Sill  the  breathing  lyr*. 
E  e 
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Each  drooping  laurel  bends  its  languid  head  ; 
The  strains  arc  vanish'd,  and  the  Muses  fled. 

To  nobler  hills,  where  fairer  forests  grow, 
To  vales,  where  streams  in  sweeter  accents  flow  ; 
To  blooming  Studley's  more  delightful  shades 
Welcome,  ye  sacred,  ye  celestial  maids  ! 
Wake  the  soft  lute,    here  strike  the  sounding 

string, 

Make  the  groves  echo,  and  the  vallies  ring ; 
I          Harmonious  lead,  through  rosy-smiling  bow'rs, 
The  soft-ey'd  Graces  and  the  dancing  Hours. 

In  awful  scenes  retir'd,  where  gloomy  Night 
Still  broods,  unbanish'd  by  returning  light  j 
Where  Silence,  fix'd  in  meditation  deep, 
Folds  in  her  arms  her  fav'rite  offspring,  Sleep  j 
Musing  along  the  lonely  shades  I  roam 
'Till  beauteous  rises  a  devoted  dome ; 
Thy  fane,  seraphic  Piety  !    low  plac'd    ' 
In  sable  glooms,  by  deep'ning  woods  ernbrac'd. 
Nor  radiant  here  the  prince  of  day  displays 
His  morning  blushes,  nor  meridian  blaze : 
Rolls  o'er  the  world  the  splendid  orb  unseen, 
'Till  his  last  glories  gild  the  streaming  green  ; 
Then  sportive  'gleams  through  parting  columns 

play, 

Here  waves  a  shadow,  and  there  smiles  a  ray. 
Just  emblem  of  the  man  who,  free  from  strife, 
Th'  uneasy  pains  that  vex  the  noon  of  life, 
Not  dazzled  with  the  diamond-beaming  zone, 
Flash  of  a  lace,  or  brilliance  of  a  stone, 
Courts  the  last  smiles  of  life's  declining  ray, 
Where  Hope  exulting  reaps  eternal  day. 

The  sacred  solitude^  the  lone  recess, 
An  awful  pleasure  on  my  soul  impress. 
Raptures  divine  through  all  my  bosom'  glow, 
„  The  bliss  alone  immortal  beings  know. 
Ah,  knew  that  sovereign  bliss  no  base  alloy, 
Wer't  thou,  my  Farrer  !  witness  to  my  joy  j 
What  nobler  pleasure  could  we  boast  below  ! 
What  joy  sublimer  Heav'n  itself  bestow ! 
Haste,  my  gay  friend  !  my  dear  associate,  haste! 
Life  of  my  soul,  and  partner  of  m'y  breast ! 
Quick  to  these  shades,  these  magic  shades  retire  : 
Here  light  thy  graces,  and  thy  virtue  fire  : 
Here  sheds  sweet  Piety  her  beams  divine, 
And  all  the  goddess  fills  her  heav'nly  shrine. 
*      Celestial  maids  before  her  altar  move : 

White  handed  Innocence,  and  weeping  Love. 

Her  tow'ring  domes  let  Richmond  boast  alonej 
The  sculptur'd  statue  and  the  breathing  stone  : 
Alone  distinguish'd  on  the  plains  of  Stowe, 
From  Jones's  hand  the  featur'd  marble  glow  : 
Though  there  urmumber'd  columns  front  the 

skies, 

To  fancied  gods  forbidden  temples  rise; 
Unenvied,  Studley,  be  this  pomp  of  art, 
'Tis  thine  the  pow'r  to  please  a  virtuous  heart. 

From  this  lov'd  scene  with  anxious  steps  I 

trace 

Each  devious  winding  of  the  banky  maze; 
To  the  tall  summit  of  the  steep  repair, 
And  view  the  gay  surrounding  prospect  there. 
What  joys  expand    my  breast !    what  rapture 

warms  ! 

While  all  the  landscape  opens  all  its  charms : 
While  pleas'd  I  see,  the  parting  shades  between, 
The  lake  fair-gleaming  and  the  smoother  green  ; 
Through  lowly  grots  where  wand'ring  shadows 

stray, 
Groves  gently  wave,  and  glist'n'mg  waters  play. 


On  thee,  fair  Hackrall !  Fancy  bends  her  eye, 
Longs  o'er  the  cliffs  and  deep'ning  lawns  to  fly, 
F.nchanted  sees  each  silv'ry-floating  wave 
Beat  thy  green  banks,  thy  lonely  vallies  lave : 
And  now  delighted,  now  she  joys  to  hear 
Thy  deep,  slow  falls,  long-lab'ring   through  her 
earl. 

All-beauteous  Nature  !  object  of  my  song, 
To  thee  my  first,  my  latest  strains  belong : 
To  thee  my  lays  1  tune,  while  envious  Art 
In  rival  charms  here  courts  the  raptar'  d  heart. 
Like  thee  to  please,  she  decks  the  painted  bow'r, 
Spreads  the  smooth  lawn,    and  rears  the  velvet 

flow'r  : 

With  winding  arbours  crowns  the  sylvan  dale, 
And  bends  the  forest  o'er  the  lowly  vale  : 
Bids  the  loud  cataract  dcep-thund'ring  roar, 
Or  winds  the  viv'let  round  a  mazy  shore. 
Ambitious  still,  like  thee,  when  she  beguiles, 
Wins  with  thy  grace,  and  in  thy  beauty  smiles. 

In  this  gay  dome  2  where  sportive  Fancy  plays, 
And  imag'd  lifc  the  pictur'd  roof  arrays  ; 
Proud  in  thy  cliarms  the  mimic  shines  confest, 
Beams  the  soft  eye,   and    heaves  the  panting 
breast. 

From  thee,  prime  source  !   kind-handed  god 
dess  !   flow 

The  purest  blessings  that  we  boast  below  : 
To  thee  its  beauty  owes  this  charming  scene, 
These  groves  their  fragrance,  and  those  plains 

their  green : 

For  thee  the  Muses  wreaths  eternal  twine. 
Immortal  maid !  for  every  Muse  is  thine. 

Ob,  wou'd'st  thou  lead  me  through  the  bound 
less  sky ! 

Regions  untravell'd  by  a  mortal  eye; 
Or  kindly  aid,  while  studious  I  explore 
Those  arduous  paths  thy  Newton  trod  before  ! 
There  wond'ring  should  my  ravish't  eye  survey 
New  worlds  of  being,  and  new  scenes  of  day. 
But  if  for  my  weak  wing  and  trembling  sight. 
Too  vast  the  journey,  and  too  full  the  light  j 
Inglorious  here  I'll  tune  the  lowly  reed, 
How  rolls  the  fountain,  and  how  springsthe  mead. 

Or,  bear  me  to  the  banks,  ye  sacred  Nine  ! 
Of  beauteous  Isis,  or  the  silver  Tine  ; 
To  Tine's  delightful  banks,  where,  ever  gay, 

The  generous  F lives  the  peaceful  day  : 

F still  free  from  passion's  fretful  train, 

Ne'er  felt  the  thorn  of  anguish  nor  of  pain  ; 
His  heart-felt  joys  still  Nature's  charms  improve, 
Her  voice  is  music,  and  her  visage  love  : 
Pleas'd  with  the  change  each  various    season 

brings, 

Imbrownirg  autumns,  and  impurpled  springs: 
For  him  kind  Nature  all  her  treasures  yields, 
She  decks  the  forest,  and  she  paints  the  fields. 

0  say  !    where   bloom   those   time-surviving 

groves, 

Where  ancient  bards  first  sung  their  sacred  loves: 
Those  sadly-solemn  bow'rs,  ye  Muses  !  say, 
Where  once  the  melancholy  Cowley  lay  ? 
When  long  perplext  with  life's  deluding  snares, 
Her  flatt'ring  pleasures,  and  her  fruitless  cares  j 

1  Who  would  not  perceive  the  imitative  har 
mony  of  this  line,  and  realize  to  his  imagination 
the  falling  of  the  water  ?  — Editor.    v 

2  Upon  an  eminence,  east  of  the   gardens, 
stands  a  house  of  Chinese  structure, 
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Obscure  he  fled  to  sylvan  shades  alone, 
And  left  mankind  to  be  for  ever  known. 

Such  were  the  scenes  where  Spenser  once  re- 

tir'd, 

When  great  Eliza's  fame  the  Muse  inspir'd  ; 
When  Gloriana  led  her  poet's  dreams, 
O'er  flow'ry  meadows,  and  by  murm'ring  streams. 
Immortal     bards !    whose    death-contemning 

lays 

Shall  shine  distinguish'd  with  eternal  praise. 
Knew  my  poor  Muse,  like  these  to  soar  sublime, 
And  spurn  the  ruins  of  insulting  Time  ; 
Where'er  I  stray,    where  blooming  Flora  leads, 
O'er  sunny     mountains,     and   through    purple 

meads ; 

Or  careless  in  thesylvan  covert  laid, 
Where  falling  rills  amuse  the  mournful  shade  j 
Ye,  rural  fields,  should  still  resound  my  lay, 
And  thou,  fair  Studley  !  smile  for  ever  gay. 


GENIUS  AND  VALOUR; 
A  PASTORAL  POEM. 

WHllTEN    IN    HONOUR   OF   A    SISTER   KINGDOM. 
MDCCLXIII. 


AMYNTOR,    CHORUS   OF   SHEPHERDS, 

WHERE  Tweed's  fair  plains  in   liberal  beauty 
And  Flora  laughs  beneath  a  lucid  sky ;  flic, 

Long-winding  vales  where  crystal  waters  lave, 
Where  blythe  birds  warble,    and  where   green 
woods  wave,  [bloom, 

A   bright  hairM  shepherd,    in   young  beauty's 
Tun'd  his  sweet  pipe  behind  the  yellow  broom. 

Free  to  the  gale  his  waving  ringlets  lay, 
And  his  blue  eyes  diffus'd  an  azure  day. 
Light  o'er  his  limbs  a  careless  robe  he  flung; 
Health  rais'd  his  heart,    and  strength  his  firm 
nerves  strung  ; 

His  native  plains  poetic  charms  inspir'd, 
Wild  scenes,  where  ancient  Fancy  oft  retir'd  !    - 
Oft  led  her  Faeries  to  the  Shepherd's  lay, 
By  Yarrow's  banks,  or  groves  of  Endermay. 

Nor  only  his  those  images  that  rise 
Fair  to  the  glance  of  Fancy's  plastic  eyes ; 
His  country's  love  his  patriot  soul  possess'd, 
His  country's  honour  fir'd  his  filial  breast. 
Her  lofty  genius,  piercing,  bright,  and  bold, 
Her  valour  witness'd  by  the  world  of  old, 
Witness'd  once  more  by  recent  heaps  of  slain 
On  Canada's  wild  hills,  and  Minden's  plain, 
To  sound  sublimer  wak'd  his  pastoral  reed — 
Peace,  Mountain-echoes  !  while  the  strains  pro 
ceed. 

AMYNTOR. 

No  more  of  Tiviot,  nor  the  flowery  braes, 
Where  the  blythe  shepherd  tunes  his  lightsome 

lays; 

No  more  of  Leader's  faery-haunted-shore, 
Of  Athol's  lawns,  and  Gledswood  banks  no  more; 
Unheeded  smile  my  country's  native  charms, 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  her  arts  and  arms. 
These,  shepherds,  these  demand  sublimer  strains 
Than  Clyde's  clear  fountains,  or  than  Athol's 

plains. 


CHORUS    OF    SHEPHERDS, 

Shepherd,  to  thee  sublimer  lays  belong, 
The  force  divine  of  soul-commanding  song. 
These  humble  reeds  have  little  learnt  to  play, 
Save  the  light  airs  that  cheer  the  pastoral  day. 
Of  the  clear  fountain,  and  the  fruitful  plain 
We  sing,  as  fancy  guides  the  simple  strain. 
If  theo  thy  country's  sacred  fame  demand 
The  high-ton'd  music  of  a  happier  hand— 
Shepherd,  to  thee  sublimer  lays  belong, 
The  force  divine  of  soul-commanding  song. 


In  spite  of  faction's  blind,  unmanner'd  rage,  ' 
Of  various  fortune  and  destructive  age, 
Fair  Scotland's  honours  yet  unchang'd  are  seen. 
Her  palms  still  blooming,  and  her  laurels  green. 

Freed  from  the  confines  of  her  Gothic  grave, 
When  her  first  light  revising  Science  gave, 
Alike  o'er  Britain  shone  the  liberal  ray, 
From  Enswith's  '  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tajr. 

For  James2  the   Muses  tun'd  their  sportive 
lays,  [bays. 

And  bound  the  monarch's  brow  with-  Chaucer's 
Arch  Humour  smil'd  to  hear  his  mimic  strain, 
And  plausive  Laughter  thrill'd  thro'  every  vein. 

When  taste  and  genius  form  the  royal  mind, 
The  favour'd  arts  a  happier  era  find. 
By  James  belov'd  the  Muses  tun'd  their  lyres 
To  nobler  strains,  and  breath'd  diviner  fires. 
But  the  dark  mantle  of  involving  time 
Has  veil'd   their  beauties,    and  obscur'd  their 
rhyme. 

Yet  still  some  pleasing  monuments  remain, 
Some  marks  of  genius  in  each  later  reign. 
In  nervous  strains  Dunbar's  bold  music  flows, 
And  Time  yet  spares  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose  3. 

O,  while  his  course  the  hoary  warrior  steers 
Thro'  the  long  range  of  life-dissolving  years, 
Thro'  all  the  evils  of  each  changeful  age, 
Hate,  envy,  faction,  jealousy,  and  rage, 
Ne'er  may  his  scythe  these  sacred  plants  divide, 
These  plants  by  Heaven  in  native  union  tied  1 
Still  may  the  flower  its  social  sweets  disclose, 
The  hardy  Thistle  still  defend  the  Rose ! 

Hail,   happy  days  !    appeas'd  by  Margaret's 

charms, 

When  rival  Valour  sheath 'd  his  fatal  arms ;' 
When  kindred  realms  unnatural  war  supprest, 
Nor  aim'd  their  arrows  at  a  sister's  breast. 

Kind  to  the  Muse  is  quiet's  genial  day  ; 
Her  olive  loves  the  foliage  of  the  bay. 

With  bold  Dunbar  arose  a  numerous  choir 
Of  rival  bards  that  strung  the  Dorian  lyre. 
In  gentle  Henryson's  *  unlabour'd  strain  ( 

Sweet  Arethusa's  shepherd  breath'd  again. 

1  A  chain  of  mountains  near  Folkstone  in 
Kent. 

a  James  the  First,  king  of  Scotland,  author  of 
the  famous  old  song,  entitled  Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green.  » 

3  A  poem  so  called,  written  in  honour  of  Mar 
garet,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  on  her  marriage 
to  James  IV.   king  of  Scots.     By  Mr.  William 
Dunbar. 

4  Mr.  Robertson  Henryson,  an  ingenious  pas 
toral  poet. 
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Nor  shall  your  tuneful  visions  be  forgot, 
Sage  Bellentyne*,  and  fancy-painting  Scott6. 
But,  O  my  country  !  how  shall  memory  trace 
Thy  bleeding  anguish,  and  thy  dire  disgrace  ? 
Weep  o'er  the  ruins  of  thy  blasted  bays, 
Thy  glories  lost  in  either  Charles's  days  ? 
When  thro'  thy  fields  destructive  rapine  spread, 
Nor  sparing  infant's  tears,  nor  hoary  head. 
In  those  dread  days  the  unprotected  swain 
Mourn'd  on  the  mountains  o'er  his  wasted  plain. 
Nor  longer  vocal  with  the  shepherd's  lay 
Were  Yarrow's  banks,  or  groves  of  Endermay. 

CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

Amyntor,  cease .'  the  painful  scene  forbear, 
Nor  the  fond  breast  of  filial  duty  tear. 
Yet  in  our  eyes  our  father's  sorrows  flow, 
Yet  in  our  bosoms  lives  their  lasting  woe. 
At  eve  returning  from  their  scanty  fold, 
When  the  long  sufferings *of  their  sires  they  told, 
Oft  we  have  sigh'd  the  piteous  tale  to  hear, 
And  infant  wonder  dropt  the  mimic  tear. 

AMYNTOR. 

Shepherds,  no  longer  need  your  sorrows  flow, 
Nor  pious  duty  cherish  endless  woe. 
Yet  should  Remembrance,  led  by  filial  love, 
Through  the  dark  vale  of  old  afflictions  rove, 
The  mounful  shades  of  sorrows  past  explore, 
And  think  of  miseries  that  are  no  more  j 
Let  those  sad  scenes  that  ask  the  duteous  tear, 
The  kind  return  of  happier  days  endear. 

Hail,  Anna,  hail  !   O  may  each  Muse  divine 
With  wreaths  eternal  grace  thy  holy  shrine  ! 
Grav'd  on  thy  tomb  this  sacred  verse  remain, 
This  verse  more  sweet  than  conquest's  sounding 

strain : 

"  She  bade  the  rage  of  hostile  nations  cease, 
The  gJorious  arbitress  of  Europe's  peace." 
She,  thro'  whose  bosom  roll'd  the  vital  tide 
Of  Britain's  monarchs  in  one  stream  allied, 
Clos'd  the  long  jealousies  of  different  sway, 
And  saw  united  sister-realms  obey. 

Auspicious  days !  when  Tyranny  BO  more 
Eais'd  his  red  arm,  nor  drench'd  his  darts  in 

gore; 

When,  long  an  exile  from  his  native  plain, 
Safe  to  his  fold  retum'd  the  weary  swain. 
Return'd,  and,  many  a  painful  summer  past, 
Beheld  the  green  bench  by  his  door  at  last. 

Auspicious  days !  when  Scots,  no  more  opprest, 
On  their  free  mountains  bar'd  the  fearless  breast; 
With  pleasure  saw  their  flocks  unbounded  feed, 
And  tun'd  to  strains  of  ancient  joy  the  rred. 

Then,    shepherds,    did  your  wondering  sires 

behold 

A  form  divine,  whose  vesture  flam'd  with  gold  ; 
His  radiant  eyes  a  starry  lustre  shed, 
And  solar  glories  beam'd  around  his  head. 

*  Mr.  John  Bellentyne,  archdean  of  Murray, 
author  of  a  beautiful  allegorical  poem,  entitled, 
Virtue  and  Vice. 

6  Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  in  the  year  1524,  trans 
lated  the  Vision,  a  poem,  said  to  have  been  writ 
ten  in  the  year  13(iO.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Eagle  and  the  Redbreast  also,  and  several  other 
pieces  written  with  uncommon  elegance  for  their 
day.. 


Like  that  strange  power  by  fabling  poets  feign'd, 
From  east  to  west  his  mighty  arms  he  strain'd. 
A  rooted  olive  in  one  band  he  bore, 
In  one  a  globe,  inscrib'd  with  sea  and  shore. 
From  Thames's  banks,  to  Tweed.to  Tay  he  came, 
Wealth  in  his  rear,  and  Commerce  was  his  name. 

Glad  Industry  the  glorious  stranger  hails, 
Rears  the  tall  masts,    and  spreads  the  swelling 

sails ; 

Regions  remote  with  active  hope  explores, 
Wild  Zembla's  hills,  and  Afric's  burning  shores. 

But  chief,  Columbus,  of  thy  various  coast, 
Child  of  the  Union,  Commerce  bears  his  boast. 
To  seek   thy  new-found  worlds,   the  vent'rous 
His  lass  forsaking,  left  the  lowland~plain;  [swain, 
Aside  his  crook,  his  idle  pipe  he  threw, 
And  bade  to  Music,  and  to  Love  adieu. 

Hence,    Glasgow  fair,    thy    wealth-diffusing 

hand, 

Thy  groves  of  vessels,  and  thy  crowded  strand. 
Hence,  round  his  folds  the  moorland  shepherd 

spies 
New  social  towns,  and  happy  hamlets  rise. 

But  me  not  splendour,  nor  the  hopes  of  gain 
Should  ever  tempt  to  quit  the  peaceful  plain. 
Shall  I,  possest  of  all  that  life  requires, 
With  tutor'd  hopes,  and  limited  desires,      [ease, 
Change  these  sweet  fields,   these  native  scenes  of 
For  climes  uncertain,  and  uncertain  seas  ? 

Nor  yet,  fair  Commerce,  do  1  thee  disdain, 
Though  Guilt  and  Death  and  Riot  swell  thy  train. 
Cheer'd  by  the  influence  of  thy  gladd'ning  ray, 
The  liberal  arts  sublimcr  works  essay. 
Genius  for  thee  relumes  his  sacred  fires, 
And  Science  nearer  to  her  Heaven  aspires. 

The  sanguine  eye  of  Tyranny  long  clos'd, 
By  Commerce  foster'd,  and  in  peace  repos'd, 
No  more  her  miseries  when  my  country  moum'd, 
With  brighter  flames  her  glowing  genius  burn'd. 
Soon  wandering  fearless  many  a  Muse  was  seen 
O'er  the  dun  mountain,  and  the  wild  wood  green. 
Soon,  to  the  warblings  of  the  pastoral  reed, 
Started  sweet  Echo  from  the  shores  of  Tweed. 

O  favour'd  stream !    where  thy  fair  current 

flows, 

The  child  of  Nature,  gentle  Thomson,  rose. 
Young  as  he  wander'd  on  thy  flowery  side, 
With  simple  joy  to  see  thy  bright  waves  glide, 
Thither,  in  all  thy  native  charms  array'd, 
From  climes  remote  the  sister  Seasons  stray'd. 

Long  each  in  beauty -boasted  to  excel, 
(For  jealousies  in  sister-bosoms  dwell) 
But  now,  delighted  with  the  liberal  boy, 
Like  Heaven's  fair  rivals  in  the  groves  of  Troy, 
Yield  to  an  humble  swain  their  high  debate, 
And  from  his  voice  the  palm  of  beauty  wait. 

Her  naked  charms,  like  Venus,  to  disclose, 
Spring  from  her  bosom  threw  the  shadowing  rose, 
Bar'd  the  pure  snow  that  feeds  the  lover's  fire, 
The  breast  that  thrills  with  exquisite  desire  j 
Assum'd  the  tender  smile,  the  melting  eye, 
The  breath  favonian,  and  the  yielding  sigh. 
One  beauteous  hand  a  wilding's  blossom  grac'd, 
And  one  fell  careless  o'er  her  toneless  waist. 

Majestic  Summer,  in  gay  pride  adoru'd, 
Her  rival  sister's  simple  beauty  scorn'd. 
With  purple  wreathes    her  lofty    brows   uerp 

bound, 
With  glowing  flowers  her  rising  bosom  crown'4. 
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In  her  gay  zone,  by  artful  Fancy  fram'd, 
The  bright  rose  blush'd,  che  full  carnation  flam'd. 
Her  cheeks  the  glow  of  splendid  clouds  display, 
And  her  eyes  flash  insufferable  day. 

With  milder  air  the  gentle  Autumn  came, 
But  seem'd  to  languish  at  her  sister's  flame. 
Yet,  conscious  of  her  boundless  wealth,  she  bore 
On  high  the  emblems  of  her  golden  store. 
Yet  could  she  boast  the  plenty-pouring  hand, 
The  liberal  smile,  benevolent  and  bland. 
Nor  might  she  fear  in  beauty  to  excel, 
From  whose  fair  head  such  golden  tresses  fell; 
Nor  might  she  envy  Summer's  flowery  zone, 
In  whose  sweet  eye  the  star  of  evening  shone. 

Next,   the  pale  power  that  blots  the  golden 

sky, 
Wreath'd  her  grim  brows,  and  roll'd  her  stormy 

eye; 
"  Behold,"  she  cried,  with  voice  that  shook  the 

ground, 

(The  bard,  the  sisters,  trembled  at  the  sound) 
"  Ye  weak  admirers  of  a  grape,  or  rose, 
Behold  my  wild  magnificence  of  snows ! 
See  my  keen  frost  her  glassy  bosom  bare ! 
Mock  the  faint  Sun,  and  bind  the  fluid  air ! 
Nature  to  you  may  lend  a  painted  hour, 
With  you  may  sport,  when  I  suspend  my  power. 
But  you  and  Nature,  who  that  power  obey, 
Shall  own  my  beauty,  or  shall  dread  my  sway." 

She  spoke:  the  bard,  whose  gentle  heart  ne'er 

gave 

One  pain  or  trouble  that  he  knew  to  save, 
No  favour'd  nymph  extols  with  partial  lays, 
But  gives  to  each  her  picture  for  her  praise. 

Mute  lies  his  lyre  in  death's  uncheerful  gloom, 
And  Truth  and  Genius  weep  at  Thomson's  tomb. 
Yet  still  the  Muse's  living  sounds  pervade 
Her  ancient  scenes  of  Caledonian  shade. 
Still  Nature  listens  to  the  tuneful  lay, 
On  Hilda's  mountains  and  in  Endermay. 

Th'  ethereal  brilliance  of  poetic  fire, 
The  mighty  hand  that  smites  the  sounding  lyre, 
Strains  that  on  Fancy's  strongest  pinion  rise, 
Conceptions  vast,   and  thoughts  that  grasp  the 
skies, 


To  the  rapt  youth  that  mus'd  on    Shakespear's 
To  Ogilvie  the  Muse  of  Pindar  gave.         [grave', 
Time  8,  as  he  sung,  a  moment  ceas'd  to  fly, 
And  lazy  Sleep  »  unfolded  half  his  eye. 

O  wake,  sweet  bard,  the  Theban  lyre  again  ; 
With  ancient  valour  swell  the  sounding  strain  j 
Hail  the  high  trophies  by  thy  country  won, 
The  wreaths  that  flourish  for  each  valiant  son. 

While  Hardyknute  frowns  red  with  Norway's 

gore, 

Paint  her  pale  matrons  weeping  on  the  shore. 
Hark !   the  green  clarion  pouring  floods  of  breath 
Voluminously  loud;  high  scorn  of  death 
Each  gallant  spirit  elates  ;  see  Rothsay's  thane 
With  arm  of  mountain  oak  his  firm  bow  strain  ! 
Hark!    the   string  twangs — the  whi/zing  arrow 

flies  : 

The  fierce  horse  falls— indignant  falls — and  dies. 
O'er  the  dear  urn,  where  glorious  Wallace  '• 

sleeps, 

True  valour  bleeds,  and  patriot  virtue  weeps. 
Son  of  the  lyre,  what  high  ennobling  strain, 
What  meed  from  these  shall  generous  Wallace 
Who  greatly  scorning  an  usurper's  pride,  [gain  ? 
Bar'd  his  brave  breast  for  liberty,  and  died. 

Boast,  Scotland,  boast  thy  sons  of  mighty  name, 
Thine  ancient  chiefs  of  high  heroic  fame, 
Souls  that  to  death  their  country's  foes  oppos'd, 
And  life  in  freedom,  glorious  freedom,  clos'd. 

Where,  yet  bewail'd,  Argyle's  warm  ashes  lie, 
Let  Music  breathe  her  most  persuasive  sigh. 
To  him,  what  Heaven  to  man  could  give,  it  gave, 
Wise,  generous,  honest,  eloquent  and  brave, 
Genius  and  Valour  for  Argyle  shall  mourn, 
And  his  own  laurels  flourish  round  his  urn. 
O,  may  they  bloom  beneath  a  fav'ring  sky, 
And  in  their  shade  Reproach  and  Envy  die  ! 

*  See  Mr.    Ogilvie's  Ode  to  the    Genius    of 
Shakespear. 

3  Ode  to  Time.     Ibid. 

9  Ode  to  Sleep.     Ibid. 

10  William  Wallace,  who,  after  bravely  defend 
ing  his  country  against  the  arms  of  Edward  I. 
was  executed  as  a  rebel,  though  he  had  taken  no 
oath  of  allegiance. 
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La  raison  sjaitque  c'est  un  songe, 
Alais  elle  en  saisit  les  douceurs : 
Elle  a  besoin  de  ces  fantfimes, 
Presque  tous  les  plaisirs  des  hommes 
Ne  sont  que  de  douces  erreurs. 

•WRITTEN  IN  1762. 


CRESSET. 


ELEGY    L 

CHILDREN  ef  Fancy,  whither  are  ye  fled  ? 

Where  have  ye  borne  those    hope-enliven'd 

hours, 

That  once  with  myrtle  garlands  bound  my  head. 
That   once  bestrew'd    my  vernal  path  with 
flowers  ? 

In  yon  fair  vale,  where  blooms  the  beechen  grove, 
Where  winds  the  slow  wave  thro'  the  flowery 
plain, 

To  these  fond  arms  you  led  the  tyrant,  Love, 
With  Fear  and  Hope  and  Folly  in  his  train. 

My  lyre,  .that,  left  at  careUss  distance,  hung 
Light  on  some  pale  branch  of  the  osier  shade, 

To  lays  of  amorous  blandishment  you  strung, 
And  o'er  my  sleep  the  lulling  music  playd, 

"  Rest,  gentle  youth  !  while  on  the  quivering 
breeze 

Slides  to  thine  ear  this  softly-breathing  strain  ; 
Sounds  that  move  smoother  than  the  steps  of  ease, 

And  pour  oblivion  in  the  ear  of  pain. 

"  In  this  fair  vale  eternal  Spring  shall  smile, 
And  Time  unenvious  crown  each  roseate  hour  j 

Eternal  joy  shall  every  care  beguile, 

Breathe  in  each  gale,  and    bloom  in  every 
flower. 

*'  This  silver  stream,  that  down  its  crystal  way 
Frequent  has  led  thy  musing  steps  along, 

Shall,  still  the  same,  in  sunny  mazes  play, 
And  with  its  murmurs  melodise  thy  song. 

"  Unfading  green  shall  these  fair  groves  adorn  ; 

Those  living  meads  immortal  flowers  unfold ; 
la  rosy  smiles  shall  rise  each  blushing  morn, 

And  every  evening  close  in  clouds  of  gold. 

"The  tender  Loves  that  watch  thy  slumbering  rest, 
And  round  thee  flowers  and  balmy  myrtles  strew, 

Shall  charm,  thro' all  approaching  life,  thy  breast, 
With  joys  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  new. 


"  The  genial  power  that  speeds  the  golden  dart. 

Each  charm  of  tender  passion  shdl  inspire  ; 
With  fond  affection  fill  the  mutual  heart, 

And  feed  the  flame  of  ever — young  desire. 
"Come,  gentle   Loves!    your  myrtle   garlands- 
bring; 

The  smiling  bower  with  clusterM  roses  spread;- 
Come,  gentle  airs  !  with  incense-dropping  wing 

The  breathing  sweets  of  vernal  odour  shed. 
"  Hark,  as  the  strains  of  swelling  music  rise, 

How  the  notes  vibrate  on  the  fav'ring  gale  ! 
Auspicious  glovies  beam  along  the  skies, 

And    powers    unseen     the  happy    moments 
hail ! 

"  Extatic  hours !  so  every  distant  day 

Like  this  serene  on  downy  wings  shall  move  ; 

Rise  crown'd  with  joys  that  triumph  o'er  decay, 
The  faithful  joys  of  Fancy  and  of  Love." 


ELEGY   II. 

AND  were  they  vain,   those  soothing  lays  ye 
sung? 

Children  of  Fancy  !  yes,  your  song  was  vain  ; 
On  each  soft  air  though  rapt  Attention  hung, 

And  Silence  listen 'd  on  the  sleeping  plain. 
The  strains  yet  vibrate  on  my  ravish'd  ear, 

And  still  to  smile  the  mimic  beauties  seem, 
Though  now  the  visionary  scenes  appear 

Like  the  faint  traces  of  a  vanish'd  dream. 

Mirror  of  life  !  the  glories  thus  depart 

Of  all  that  youth  and  love  and  fancy  frame, 

When  painful  Anguish  speeds  the  piercing  dart, 
Or  Envy  blasts  the  blooming  flowers  of  fame. 

Nurse  of  wild  wishes,  and  of  fond  desires, 
The  prophetess  of  Fortune,  false  and  vain, 

To  scenes  where  Peace  in  Ruin's  arms  expires 
Fallacious  Hope  deludes  her  hapless  train. 
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(io,  Siren,   go — thy  charms  on  others  try; 

My  beaten  bark  at  length  has  reach'd  the  shore: 
Yot  on  -the  rock  my  dropping  garments  lie  ; 

And  let  me  perish  if  1  trust  thee  more. 

Come,  gentle  Quiet !  long-neglected  maid  ! 

O  come,  and  lead  me  to  thy  mossy  cell ; 
There  unregarded  in  the  peaceful  shade, 

With  calm  Repose  and  Silence  let  me  dwell. 

Come  happier  hours  of  sweet  unanxious  rest, 
When  all  the  struggling  passions  shall   sub 
side  ; 

When  Peace  shall  clasp  me  to  her  plumy  breast, 
And  smooth  my  silent  minutes  as  they  glide. 

But  chief,  thou  goddess  of  the  thoughtless  eye, 
Whom  never  cares  or  passions  discompose, 

O,  blest  Insensibility,  be  nigh, 
And  with  thy  soothing  hand  my  weary  eyelids 
close. 

Then  shall  the  cares  of  lore  and  glory  cease, 
And  all  the  fond  anxieties  of  fame; 

Alike  regardless  in  the  arms  of  Peace, 
If  these  extol,  or  those  debase  a  name. 

In  Lyttehon  though  all  the  Muses  praise, 

Mis  generous  praise  shall  then  delight  no  more, 

.Vor  the  sweet  magic  of  his  tender  lays 

Shall  touch  the  bosom  which  it  charm'd  be 
fore. 

Nor  then,  though  Malice,  with  insidious  guise 
Of  Friendship,  ope  the  unsusj>ecting  breast ; 

Nor  then,  tho'  Envy  broach  her  blackening  lies, 
Shall  these  deprive  me  of  a  moment's  rest. 

O  state  to  be  desir'd !  when  hostile  rage 

Prevails  in  human  more  than  savage  haunts; 

When  man  with  man  eternal  war  will  wage, 
And  never  yield  that  mercy  which  he  wants. 

When  dark  Design  invades  the  cheerful  hour, 

And  draws  the  heart  with  social  freedom  warm, 
Its  cares,  its  wishes,  and  its  thoughts  to  pour, 

Smiling  insidious  with  the  hopes  of  harm. 
Vain  man,  to  other's  failings  still  severe, 

Yet  not  one  foible  in  himself  can  find ; 
Another's  faults  to  Folly's  eye  are  clear, 

But  to  her  own  e'en  Wisdom's  self  is  blind. 
O  let  me  still,  from  these  low  fotiies  free, 

This  sordid  malice,  and  inglorious  strife, 
Myself  the  subject  of  my  censure  be, 

And  teach  my  heart  to  comment  on  my  life. 
With  thee,  Philosophy,  still  let  me  dwelJ, 

My  tutor'd  mind  from  vulgar  meanness  save; 
Bring  Peace,  bring  Quiet  to  my  humble  cell, 

And  bid  them  lay  the  greeu  turf  on  my  grave. 


ELEGY  III. 

CI-  the  green  hills  rose  the  morning  ray, 

The  wood-lark's  song  resounded  on  the  plain ; 
Fair  Nature  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  day, 

And  smil'd  thro'  all  her  animated  reign. 
When  young  Delight,  of  Hope  and  Fancy-bom, 

His  head  on  tufted  wild  thyme  half-reclin'd, 
Caught  the  gay  colours  of  the  orient  morn, 

And  thence  of  life  this  picture  vaia  design'd. 


"  O  bom  to  thoughts,  to  pleasures  more  sublime 
Than  beings  of  inferior  nature  prove  ! 

To  triumph  in  the  golden  hours  of  time, 
And  feel  the  charms  of  fancy  and  of  love! 

"  High-favour'd  man !  for  him  unfolding  fair 
In  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles  ; 

For  him  sweet  Hope  disarms  the  hand  of  Care, 
Exalts  his  pleasures,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 

"  Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 
Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  bending  mead, 

Trills  not  a  songster  of  the  soaring  wing, 

But  fragrance,  health,  and  melody  succeed. 

'"  O  let  me  still  with  simple  Nature  live, 
M5r  lowly  field-flowers  on  her  altar  lay, 

Enjoy  the  blessings  that  she  meant  to  give, 
And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day  1 

"  No  titled  name,  no  envy-teasing  dome, 

No  glittering  wealth  my  tutor'd  wishes  crave  ; 

So  Health  and  Peace  be  near  my  humble  home, 
A  cool  stream  murmur,  and  a  green  tree  wave: 

"  So  may  the  sweet  Euterpe  not  disdain 

At  Eve's  chaste  hour  her  silver  lyre  to  bring; 

The  Muse  of  pity  wake  her  soothing  strain, 
And  tune  to  sympathy  the  trembling  string. 

"  Thus  glide  the  pensive  "moments,  o'er  the  vale 
While  floating  shades  of  dusky  night  descend : 

Not  left  untold  the  lover's  tender  tale, 
Nor  unenjoyed  the  heart-enlarging  friend. 

"To  love  and  friendship  flow  the  social  bowl! 

To  attic  wit  and  elegance  of  mind  ; 
To  all  the  native  beauties  of  the  soul, 

The  simple  charms  of  truth,  and  sense  refin'd. 

"  Then  to  explore  whatever  ancient  sage 
Studious  from  Nature's  early  volume  drew, 

To  chase  sweet  Fiction  through  her  golden  age, 
And  mark  how  fair  the  sun-flower,  Science, 
blew  ! 

"  Haply  to.  catch  some  spark  of  eastern  fire, 

Hesperian  fancy,  or  Aonian  ease ; 
Some  melting  note  from  Sappho's  tender  lyre, 

Some  strain  that  Love  and  Phoebus  taught  to 
please., 

"  When  waves  the  grey  light  o'er  the  mountain's 
head,  [ray ; 

Then  let  me  meet  the  morn's  first  beauteous 
Carelessly  wander  from  my  sylvan  shed, 

And  catch  the  sweet  breath  of  the  rising  day. 

"  Nor  seldom,  loitering  as  I  muse  along,    [bore ; 

Mark  fronv  what  flower  the  breeze  its  sweetness 
Or  listen  to  the  labour-soothing  song 

Of  bees  that  range  the  thymy  uplands  o'er. 

"  Slow  let  me  climb  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 
The  green  height  gain'd,   in  rnusefal  rapture 

Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below,      [lie, 
Or  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

"  Delightful  hours !    O,  thus  for  ever  flow ; 

Led  by  fair  Fancy  round  the  varied  year  : 
So  shall  my  breast  with  native  raptures  glow, 

Nor  feel  one  pang  from  folly,  pride,  or  fear. 

"  Firm  be  my  heart  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 
Nor  vainly  wander  from  their  dictates  sage ; 

So  Joy  shall  triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth, 
So  Hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  paths  of  age." 
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OH  !  yet,  ye  dear,  deluding  visions  stay  ! 

Fond  hopes,  of  Innocence  and  Fancy  born  ! 
For  you  I'll  cast  these  waking  thoughts  away, 

For  one  wild  dream  of  life's  romantic  morn. 

Ah  !  no  :  the  sunshine  o'er  each  object  spread 
By  flattering  Hope,  the  flowers  that  blew  so 

Like  the  gay  gardens  of  Armida,  fled,  [fair, 

And  vanish'd  from  the  powerful  rod  of  Care. 

So  the  poor  pilgrim,  who  in  rapturous  thought 
Plans  his  dear  journey  to  Loretto's  shrine, 

Seems  on  his  way  by  guardian  seraphs  brought, 
Sees  aiding  angels  favour  his  design. 

Ambrosial  blossoms,  such  of  old  as  blew 

By  those  fresh  founts  on  Eden's  happy  plain, 

And  Sharon's  roses  all  his  passage  strew : 

So  Fancy  dreams ;  but  Fancy's  dreams  are 
vain. 

Wasted  and  weary  on  the  mountain's  side, 
His  way  unknown,  the  hapless  pilgrim  lies, 

Or  takes  some  ruthless  robber  for  his  guide, 
And  prone  beneath  his  cruel  sabre  dies. 

Life's  moraing-Iandscape  gilt  with  orient  light, 
Where  Hope  and  Joy  and  Fancy  bold  their 
reign,  [bright, 

The  grove'sgreen  wave,  the  blue  stream  sparkling 
The  blythe  Hours  dancing  round  Hyperion's 
wain, 

In  radiant  colours  youth's  free  hand  pourtrays, 
Then  holds  the  flattering  tablet  to  his  eye  ; 

Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  vernal  grove  decays, 
Nor  sees  the  dark  cloud  gathering  o'er  the  sky. 

Hence  Fancy  conqner'd  by  the  dart  of  Pain, 
And  wandering  far  from  her  Platonic  shade, 

Mourns  o'er  the  ruins  of  her  transient  reign, 
Nor  unrepining  sees  her  visions  fade. 

Their  parent  banish'd,  hence  her  children  fly, 
The  fairy  race  that  fill'd  her  festive  train  ; 

Joy  tears  his  wreath,  and  Hope  inverts  her  eye, 
And  Folly  wonders  that  her  dream  was  vain. 


POEM  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
JVR.  H  AX  DEL. 

WRITTEN    JN   1760. 


of  music,  and  ye  powers  of  song, 
That  wak'd  to  painful  melody  the  lyre 
Of  young  Jessides,  when,  in  Sion's  vale 
He    wept    o'er    bleeding    friendship;    ye    that 

mourn'd, 

"WhiieTYeedomjdrooping  o'er  Euphrates'  stream, 
Her  pensive  harp  on  the  pale  osier  hung, 
Begin  ontfe  more  the  sorrow  soothing-lay. 

Ah  !  where  shall  now  the  Muse  fit  numbers 

find? 

What  accents  pure  to  gre<  •*  thy  tuneful  shade, 
Sweet  harmonist  ?  'twas  thine,  the  tender  fall 
Of  pity's  plaintive  lay;  for  thee  the  stream 
Of  silver  -winding  music  sweeter  play'd, 
And  purer  flow'd  for  thee  —  all  silent  now 


Those  airs  '  that,  breathing  "o'er  the   breast  o 

Thames, 

Led  amorous  Echo  down  the  long,  long  tale, 
Delighted;  studious  from  thy  sweeter  strain 
To  melodise  her  own  ;  when  fancy-lorn, 
She  mourns  in  anguish  o'er  the  drooping  breast 
Of  young  Narcissus.     From  their  amber  urns, 
Parting  their  green  locks  streaming  in  the  sun2, 
The  Naiads  rose  and  smil'd :   nor  since  the  day, 
When  first  by  music,  and  by  freedom  led 
From  Grecian  Acidale  ;   nor  since  the  day, 
When  last  from  Arno's  weeping  fount  they  came, 
To  smooth  the  ringlets  of  Sabrina's  hair, 
Heard  they  like  minstrelsy — fountains  and  shades 
Of  Twit'nam,  and  of  Windsor  fam'd  in  song  ! 
Ye  heights  of  Clermont,  and  ye  bowers  of  Ham  ! 
That  heard  the  fine  strain  vibrate  through  your 

groves, 

Ah  !  where  were  then  your  long-lov'd  Muses  fled 
When  Handel   breath'd   no  more  ? — aud  thou, 

sweet  queen, 

That  nightly  wrapt  thy  Millon's  hallow'd  ear 
In  the  soft  ecstasies  of  Lydian  airs  ; 
That  since  attun'd  to  Handel's  high -wound  lyre* 
The  lay  by  thee  suggested ;  could'st  not  thou 
Soothe  with    thy  sweet  song    the   grim  fury's 

breast*  ? 

Cold-hearted  Death  !  his  wanly-glaring  eye 
Nor  Virtue's  smile  attracts,  nor  Fame's  loud 

trump 

Can  pierce  his  iron  ear,  for  ever  barr'd 
To  gentle  sounds  :  the  golden  voice  of  song, 
That  charms  the  gloomy  partner  of  his  birth, 
That  soothes  despair  and  pain,  he  hears  no  more, 
Than  rude  winds,  blust'ring  from  the  Cambrian 

cliffs, 

The  traveller's  feeble  lay.     To  court  fair  Fame, 
To  toil  with  slow  steps  up  the  star-crown'd  hill, 
Where  Science,  leaning  on  her  sculptur'd  urn, 
Looks  conscious  on  the  secret- working  hand 
Of  Nature  ;  on  the  wings  of  Genius  borne, 
To  soar  above  the  beaten  walks  of  life, 
Is,  like  the  paintings  of  an  evening  cloud, 
Th'  amusement  of  an  hour.  Night,  gloomyNight, 
Spreads  her  black  wings,  and  all  the  vision  dies. 
Ere  long,  the  heart,  that  heaves  this  sigh  to 

thee, 

Shall  beat  no  more  !    ere  long,  on  this  fond  lay 
Which  mourns  at  Handel's  tomb,  insulting  Time; 
Shall  strew  his  cankering  rust.    Thy  strain  per 
chance, 

Thy  sacred  strain,  shall  the  hoar  warrior  spare  ; 
For  sounds  like  thine,  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
Arous'd  him  slumbering  on  the  dead  profound 
Of  dusky  chaos;  by  the  golden  harps 
Of  choral  angels  summon'd  to  his  race  : 
And  sounds  like  thine,  when  Nature  is  no  more. 
Shall  call  him  weary  from  the  lengthen'd  toils 
Of  twice  ten  thousand  years.  O  would  his  hand 
Yet  spare  some  portion  of  this  vital  flame, 
The  trembling  Muse  that  now  faint  effort  makes 
On   young  and  artless  wing,  should   bear   thy 

praise 

1  The  water-music. 

•  Rorantesque  comas    a  fronte    removit  ad 

aures.          Ovid.  Met. 

»  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,   set  to  music  l>y 
Mr.  Handel. 

Sec  Milton's  Lycidas. 
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Sublime,  above  the  mortal  Ixumds  of  Earth, 

With  heavenly  fire  relume  her  feeble  ray, 

And,  taught  by  seraphs,  frame  her  song  for  thee. 

I  feel,  I  feel  the  sacred  impulse — hark  ! 
Wak'd  from  according  lyres  the  sweet  strains  flow 
In  symphony  divine :  from  air  to  air 
The  trembling  numbers  fly  :  swift  bursts  away 
The  flow  of  joy — now  swells  the  flight  of  praise 
Springs  the  shrill  trump  aloft ;  the  toiling  chords 
Melodious  labour  through  the  flying  maze  j 
And  the  deep  base  his  strong  sound  rolls  away, 
Majestically  sweet— Yet,  Handel,  raise, 
Yet  wake  to  higher  strains  thy  sacred  lyre  : 
The  Name  of  ages,  the  Supreme  of  things, 
The  great  Messiah  asks  it :   He  whose  hand 
Led  into  form  yon  everlasting  orbs, 
The  harmony  of  Nature — He  whose  hand 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  wilds  of  space  this  beauteous 

ball, 
Whose  spirit  breathes  through  all  his  smiling 

works 
Music  and  love — yet,  Handel,  raise  the  strain. 

Hark  !   what  angelic  sounds,  what  voice  divine 
Breathes  through  the  ravisht  air  !    my  rapt  ear 

feels 

The  harmony  of  Heaven.     Hail  sacred  choir  ! 
Immortal  spirits,  hail  !    If  haply  those 
That  erst  in  favour'd  Palestine  proclaimed 
Glory  and  peace :    her  angel-haunted  groves, 
Her  piny  mountains,  and  her  golden  vales 
Re-echo'd  peace — But,  Oh,  suspend  the  strain — 
The  swelling  joy's  too  much  for  mortal  bounds  ! 
'Tis  transport  even  to  pain. 

Yet,  hark  !    what  pleasing  sounds  invite  mine 
So  venerably  sweet  ?     'Tis  Sion's  lute.          [ear 
Behold  her  hero  *!   from  his  valiant  brow 
Looks  Judah's  lion,  on  his  thigh  the  sword 
Of  vanquish'd  Apollonius — The  shrill  trump 

*  Judas  Maccabeus. 


Through  Bethoron  proclaims  the  approaching 

fight, 

F  see  the  brave  youth  lead  his  little  band, 
With  toil  and  hunger  faint  ;    yet  from  his  arm 
The  rapid  Syrian  flies.     Thus  Henry  once, 
The  British  Henry,  with  his  way-worn  troop, 
Subdu'd  the  pride  of  France — Now  louder  blows 
The  martial  clangor :   lo  Nicanor's  host  ! 
With  threat'ning  turrets  crown'd,  slowly  advance 

The  ponderous  elephants — 

The  blazing  Sun,  from  many  a  golden  shield 
Reflected  gleams  afar.     Judean  chief! 
How  shall  thy  force,  thy  little  force,  sustain 
The  dreadful  shock  ! 

The  hero  comes6 — 'Tis  boundless  mirth  and  song, 
And  dance  and  triumph  ;  every  labouring  string, 
And  voice,  and  breathing  shell  in  concert  strain 
To  swell  the  raptures  of  tumultuous  joy. 

O  master  of  the  passions  and  the  soul, 
Seraphic  Handel !    how  shall  words  describe 
Thy  music's  countless  graces,  nameless  powers ! 

When  he  of  Gaza?,  blind  and  sunk  in  chains, 
On  female  treachery  looks  greatly  down, 
How  the  breast  burns  indignant  !  in  thy  strain, 
When  sweet-voic'd  piety  resigns  to  Heaven, 
Glows  not  each  bosom  with  the  flame  of  virtue  ? 

O'er  Jeptha's  votive  maid  when  the  soft  lute 
Sounds  the  slow  symphony  of  funeral  grief, 
What  youthful  breast  but  melts  with  tender  pity? 
What  parent  bleeds  not  with  a  parent's  woe  ? 

O,  longer  than  this  worthless  lay  can  live! 
While  fame  and  music  soothe  the  human  ear  ; 
Be  this  thy  praise  :  to  lead  the  polish'd  mind 
To  virtue's  noblest  heights  ;  to  light  the  flame 
Of  British  freedom,  rouse  the  generous  thought, 
Refine  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  soul 
To  love,  to  Heaven,  to  harmony  and  thee. 

6  Chorus  of  youths,  in  Judas  Maccabeus. 

7  See  the  Oratorio  of  Samson. 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  MIND. 


TO  GENERAL  CRAUFURD. 


WRITTEN    AT   BELVIDERE.       1763. 


EPISTLE  I. 


"  «F,RE  is  the  man,  who,  prodigal  of  mind, 
In  one  wide  wish  embraces  human  kind  ? 
All  pride  of  sects,  all  party  zeal  above, 
Whose  priest  is  Reason,  and  whose  god  is  Love ; 
Fair  Nature's  friend,  a  foe  to  fraud  and  art — 
Where  is  the  man  so  welcome  to  my  heart  ? 

The  sightless  herd  sequacious,  who  pursue 
Dull  folly's  path,  and  do  as  others  do, 
Who  look  with  purblind  prejudice  and  scorn, 
On  different  sects,  in  different  nations  born, 
Let  us,  my  Craufurd,  with  compassion  view, 
Pity  their  pride,  but  shun  their  errour  too. 


From  Belvidere's  fair  groves,   and  mountains 
Which  Nature  rais'd ,  rejoicing  to  be  seen, [green, 
Let  us,  while  raptur'd  on  her  works  we  gaze, 
And  the  heart  riots  on  luxurious  praise, 
Th'  expanded  thought,  the  boundless  wish  retain, 
And  let  not  Nature  moralize  in  vain. 

O  sacred  guide  I  .preceptress  more  sublime 
Than  sages  boasting  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time  ! 
See  on  each  page  her  beauteous  volume  bear 
The  golden  characters  of  good  and  fair. 
All  human  knowledge  (blush  collegiate  pride!) 
Flows  from  her  wprks,  to  none  that  reads  denied. 

Shall  the  dull  inmate  of  pedantic  walls, 
On  whose  old  walk  the  suu-beam  seldom  falls, 
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Who  knows'of  Nature,  and  of  man  no  more 
Than  fills  some  page  of  antiquated  lore — 
Shall  he,  in  words  and  terms  profoundly  wise, 
The  better  knowledge  of  the  world  despise, 
Think  wisdom  center'd  in  a  false  degree. 
And  scorn  the  scholar  of  humanity  ? 

Something  of  men  these  sapient  drones  may 

know, 

Of  men  that  liv'd  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Such  human  monsters  if  the  world  e'er  knew, 
As  ancient  verse,  and  ancient  story  drew ! 

If  to  one  object,  system,  scene  confm'd, 
The  sure  effect  is  narrowness  of  mind. 

'TwasthusSt.  Robert,  in  his  lonely  wood, 
Forsook  each  social  duty — to  be  good. 
Thus  Hobbeson  one  dear  system  fix'd  his  eyes, 
And  prov'd  his  nature  wretched — to  be  wise. 
Each  zealot  thus,  elate  with  ghostly  pride, 
Adores  his  God,  and  hates  the  world  beside. 

Though  form'd  with  powers  to  grasp  this  va 
rious  ball, 

Gods !  to  what  meanness  may  the  spirit  fall  ! 
Powers  that  should  spread  in  reason's  orient  ray, 
How  are  they  darken'd,  and  debarr'd  the  day ! 

When  late,  where  Tajo  rolls  his  ancient  tide, 
Reflecting  clear  the  mountain's  purple  side, 
Thy  genius.Craufiml,  Britain's  legions  led, 
And  fear's  chill  cloud  forsook  each  brightning 

head, 

By  nature  brave,  and  generous  as  thou  art, 
Say  did  not  human  follies  vex  thy  heart  ? 
Glow'd  not  thy  breast  indignant,  when  you  saw 
The  dome  of  murder  consecrate  by  law  ? 
Where  fiends,  commission'd  with  the  legal  rod, 
la  pure  devotion,  burn  the  works  of  God. 

O  change  me,  powers  of  Nature,  if  ye  can, 
Transform  me,  make  me  any  thing  but  man. 
Yet  why  ?  This  heart  all  human  kind  forgives, 
While  Gillman  loves  me,   and  while  Craufurd 

lives. 

Is  Nature,  all  benevolent,  to  blame 
That  half  her  offspring  are  their  mother's  shame? 
Did  she  ordain  o'er  this  fair  scene  of  things 
The  cruelty  of  priests,  or  pride  of  kings  ? 
Tho'  worlds  lie  murder'd  for  their  wealth  o»  fame, 
Is  Nature  all  benevolent  to  blame  ? 

O  that  the  world  were  emptied  of  its  slaves ! 
That  all  the  fools  were  gone,  and  all  the  knaves ! 
Then  might  we,  Craufurd,  with  delight  embrace, 
In  boundless  love,  the  rest  of  human  race. 
But  let  not  knaves  misanthropy  create, 
Nor  feed  the  gall  of  universal  hate. 
Wherever  Genius,  Truth,  and  Virtue  dwell, 
Polish'd  in  courts,  or  simple  in  a  cell, 
All  views  of  country,  sects,  and  creeds  apart, 
These,  these  1  love,  and  hold  them  to  my  heart. 

Vain  of  our  beauteous  isle,  and  justly  vain, 
For  Freedom  here,  and  Health,  and  Plenty  reign, 
We  different  lots  contemptuously  compare, 
And  boast,  like  children, of  afav'rite's  share. 

Yet  though  each  vale  a  deeper  verdure  yields 
Than  Arno's  banks,  or  Andalusia's  fields, 
Though  many  a  tree-crown'd  mountain  teems 

with  ore, 

Though  flocks  innumerous  whiten  every  shore, 
Why  should  we,  thus  with  Nature's  wealth  elate, 
Behold  her  different  families  with  hate  ? 
Look  on  her  works — on  every  page  you'll  find 
Inicrib'd  the  doctrine  of  the  social  mind. 


See  countless  worlds  of  insect  beings  share 
Th'  unenvied  regions  of  the  liberal  air! 
In  the  same  grove  what  music  void  of  strife  ! 
Heirs  of  one  stream  what  tribes  of  scaly  Irfe  ! 
See  earth,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  flood  combine 
Of  general  good  to  aid  the  great  design  ! 

Where  Ancon  drags  o'er  Lincoln's  lurid  plain, 
Like  a  slow  snake,  his  dirty -winding  train, 
Where  fogs  eternal  blot  the  face  of  day, 
And  the  lost  bittern  moans  his  gloomy  way  j 
As  well  we  might,  for  unpropitious  skies, 
The  blameless  native  with  his  clime  despise, 
As  him  who  still  the  poorer  lot  partakes 
Of  Biscay's  mountains,  or  Batavia's  lakes. 

Yet  look  once  more  on  Nature's  various  plan  !• 
Behold,  and  love  her  noblest  creature  man  ! 
She,  never  partial,  on  each  various  zone, 
Bestow'd  some  portion  to  the  rest  unknown, 
By  mutual  interest  meaning  thence  to  bind 
In  one  vast  chain  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

Behold,  ye  vain  disturbers  of  an  hour  ! 
Ye  dupes  of  faction !  and  ye  tools  of  power ! 
Poor  rioters  on  life's  contracted  stage  ! 
Behold,  and  lose  your  littleness  of  rage  ! 
Throw  envy,  folly,  prejudice  behind  ! 
And  yield  to  Truth  the  empire  of  the  mini. 

Immortal  Truth  !    O  from  thy  radiant  shrine" 
Where  light  created  first  essay'd  to  shine  ; 
Where  clustering  stars  eternal  beams  display, 
And  gems  ethereal  drink  the  golden  day  ; 
To  chase  this  moral,  clear  this  sensual  night, 

0  shed  one  ray  of  thy  celestial  light ! 

Teach  us,  while  wandering  thro'  this  vale  belo«f 
\Ve  know  but  little,  that  we  little  know. 
One  beam  to  mole-ey'd  Prejudice  convey r 
Let  Pride  perceive  one  mortifying  ray. 
Thy  glass  to  fools,  to  infidels  apply, 
And  all  the  dimness  of  the  mental  eye. 

Plac'd  on  this  shore  of  Time's  far-stretching 

bourn, 

With  leave  to  look  at  Nature  and  return ; 
While  wave  on  wave  impels  the  human  tide, 
And  ages  sink,  forgotten  as  they  glide; 
Can  life's  short  duties  better  be  discharg'd, 
Than  when  we  leave  it  with  a  mind  enlarg'd  ? 

Judg'd  not  the  old  philosopher  aright, 
When  thus  he  preach'd,  his  pupils  in  his  sight  ? 
"  It  matters  not,  my  friends,  how  low  or  high 
Your  little  walk  of  transient  life  may  lie. 
Soon  will  the  reign  of  hope  and  fear  be  o'er, 
And  warring  passions  militate  no  more. 
And  trast  me,  he  who,  having  once  survey'd 
The  good  and  fair  which  Nature's  wisdom  made^ 
The  soonest  to  his  former  state  retires, 
And  feels  the  peace  of  satisfied  desires, 
(Let  others  deem  more  wisely  if  they  can), 

1  look  on  him  to  be  the  happiest  man." 

So  thought  the  sacred  sage,  in  whom  I  trust, 
Because  I  feel  his  sentiments  are  just. 
'Twas  not  in  lustrums  of  long  counted  years 
That  swell'dth' alternate  reign  of  hopes  andfears; 
Not  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  pain  and  strife, 
That  Wisdom  plac'd  the  dignity  of  life : 
To  study  Nature  was  the  task  design'd, 
And  learn  from  her  th'  enlargement  of  the  mind. 
Learn  from  her  works  whatever  Truth  admires, 
And  sleep  in  death  with  satisfied  desires. 
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TO  WIttlAM    LANGHORNE,    M.  A.    WRITTEX    IN 
1765. 

LIGHT  heard  his  voice,  ami,  eager  to  obey, 
From  all  her  orient  fountains  burst  away. 

At  Nature's  birth,  O!  had  the  power  divine 
Commanded  thus  the  moral  sun  to  shine, 
Beam'd  on  the  mind  all  reason's  influence  bright, 
And  the  full  day  of  intellectual  light, 
Then  the  free  soul,  on  truth's  strong  pinion  born, 
Had  never  languish 'd  in  this  shade  forlorn. 
Yet  thus  imperfect  form'd,  thus  blind  and 

vain, 

Doom'd  by  long  toil  a  glimpse  of  truth  to  gain; 
Beyond  its  sphere  shall  human  wisdom  go, 
And  boldly  censure  what  it  cannot  know  ? 
For  what  Heaven  gave  let  us  the  donor  bless, 
Nor  than  their  merits  rank  our  mercies  less. 
'Tis  ours  to  cherish  what  Heav'n  deign'd  to  give, 
And  thankful  for  the  gift  of  being  to  live. 

Progressive  powers,  and  faculties  that  rise, 
From  Earth's  low  vale,  to  grasp  the  golden  skies, 
Though  distant  far  from  perfect,  good,  or  fair, 
Claim  the  due  thought,  and  ask  the  grateful  care. 
Come  then,  thou  partner  of  my  life  and  name, 
From  one  dear  source,  whom  Nature  form'd  the 

same, 

Ally'd  more  nearly  in  each  nobler  part, 
And  more  the  friend,  than  brother,  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us,  unlike  the  lucid  twins  that  rise 
At  different  times,  and  shine  in  distant  skies, 
With  mutual  eye  this  mental  world  survey, 
Mark  the  slow  rise  of  intellectual  day, 
View  reason's  source.if  man  the  source  may  find, 
And  trace  each  science  that  exalts  the  mind. 

"  Thou  self-appointed  lord  of  all  below! 
Ambitious  man,  how  little  dost  thou  know  ? 
For  once  let  Fancy's  towering  thoughts  subside ; 
Look  on  thy  birth,  and  mortify  thy  pride  ! 
A  plaintive  wretch,  so  blind,  so  helpless  born, 
The  brute  sagacious  might  behold  with  scorn. 
How  soon,  when  Nature  gives  him  to  the  day, 
In  strength  exulting,  does  he  bound  away  ! 
By  instinct  led,  the  fostering  tent  he  finds, 
Sports  in  the  ray,  and  shuns  the  searching  winds: 
No  grief  he  knows,  he  feels  no  groundless  fear, 
Feeds  without  cries,  and  sleeps  without  a  tear. 
Did  he  but  know  to  reason  and  compare, 
See  here  the  vassal,  and  the  master  there  : 
What  strange  reflections  must  the  scene  afford, 
That  sliow'd  the  weakness  of  his  puling  lord !" 

Thus  Sophistry  unfolds  her  specious  plan, 
Form'd  not  to  humble,  but  depreciate  man. 
Unjust  the  censure,  if  unjust  to  rate 
His  pow'rs  and  merits  from  his  infant-state. 
For,  grant  the  children  of  the  flow'ry  vale 
By  instinct  wiser,  and  of  limbs  more  hale, 
With  equal  eye  their  perfect  state  explore, 
And  all  the  vain  comparison's  no  more. 
"  But  why  should  life,  so  short  by  Heav'n  or- 

dain'd, 

Be  Jong  to  thoughtless  infancy  restrain'd — 
To  thoughtless  infancy,  or  vainly  sage, 
Mourn  through  the  languors  of  declining  age?" 
O  blind  to  truth  !    to  Nature's  wisdom  blind  ! 
And  all  that  she  directs,  or  Heav'n  design'd  ! 
Behold  her  works  in  cities,  plains,  and  groves, 
All  life  that  vegetates,  and  life  that  moves ! 


In  due  proportion,  as  each  being  stays 
In  perfect  life,  it  rises  and  decays. 

Is  man  long  helpless  (  Through  each  tender 

hour, 

See  love  parental  watch  the  blooming  flower  ! 
By  op'ning  charms,  by  beauties  fresh  display'd, 
And  sweets  unfolding,  see  that  love  repaid  ! 

Has  age  its  pains  ?    For  luxury  it  may  — 
The  tempYate  wear  insensibly  away. 
While  sage  experience,  and  reflection  clear 
Beam  a  gay  sunshine  on  life's  fading  year. 

But  see  from  age,  from  infant  weakness  see, 
That  man  was  destin'd  for  society  ; 
There  from  those  ills  a  safe  retreat  behold, 
Which  young  might  vanquish,  or  afflict  him  old. 

"  That,  in  proportion  as  each  being  stays 
In  perfect  life,  it  rises  and  decays  — 
Is  Nature's  law  —  to  forms  alone  confin'd, 
The  laws  of  matter  act  not  on  the  mind. 
Too  feebly,  sure,  its  faculties  must  grow, 
And  Reason  brings  her  borrow'd  light  too  slow.*' 

O  !    still  censorious  ?  Art  thou  then  possess'd 
Of  Reason's  power,  and  does  she  rule  thy  breast  ? 
Say  what  the  use  had  Providence  assign'  d 
To  infant  years  maturity  of  mind  ? 
That  thy  pert  offspring,  as  their  father  wise, 
Might  scorn  thy  precepts,  and  thy  pow'r  des 

pise? 

Or  mourn,  with  ill-match'd  faculties  at  strife, 
O'er  limbs  unequal  to  the  task  of  life  ? 
To  feel  more  sensibly  the  woes  that  wait 
On  every  period,  as  on  every  state  ; 
And  slight,  sad  convicts  of  each  painful  truth, 
The  happier  trifles  of  unthinking  youth  ? 

Conclude  we  then  the  progress  of  the  mind 
Ordain'd  by  wisdom  infinitely  kind  : 
No  innate  knowledge  on  the  soul  imprest, 
No  birth-right  instinct  acting  in  the  breast, 
No  natal  light,  no  beams  from  Heav'n  display'd, 
Dart  through  the  darkness  of  the  mental  shade. 
Perceptive  powers  we  hold  from  Heaven's  de- 
Al  ike  to  knowledge  as  to  virtue  free  ,  [cree, 

In  both  a  lib'ral  agency  we  bear, 
The  moral  here,  the  intellectul  there  ; 
And  hence  in  both  an  equal  joy  is  known, 
The  conscious  pleasure  of  an  act  our  own. 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  forms  on  young  perception  play  ; 
External  forms  affect  the  mind  alone, 
Their  difPrent  pow'rs  and  properties  unknown. 
See  the  pleas'd  infant  court  the  flaming  brand, 
Eager  to  grasp  the  glory  in  its  hand  ! 
The  crystal  wave  as  eager  to  pervade, 
Stretch  its  fond  arms  to  meet  the  smiling  shade  ! 
When  Memory's  call  the  mimic  words  obey, 
And  wing  the  thought  that  faulterson  its  way; 
When  wise  Experience  her  slow  verdict  draws, 
The  sure  effect  exploring  in  the  cause, 
In  Nature's  rude,  but  not  unfruitful  wild,         , 
Reflection  springs,  and  Reason  is  her  child  : 
On  her  fair  stock  the  blooming  scyon  grows, 
And  brighter  through  revolving  seasons  blows. 
All   beauteous   flow'r  !  immortal   shalt  thou 


When  dim  with  age  yon  golden  orbs  decline  ; 
Thy  orient  bloom,  unconscious  of  decay, 
lhall  spread  and  flourish  in  eternal  day. 

O  !  with  what  art,  my  friend,  what  early  care, 
hould  Wisdom  cultivate  a  plant  so  feir  ! 
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How  should  her  eye  the  rip'ning  mind  revise, 
And  blast  the  buds  of  folly  as  they  rise  ! 
How  should  her  hand  with  industry  restrain, 
The  thriving  growth  of  passion's  fruitful  train, 
Aspiring  weeds,  whose  lofty  arms  would  lower 
With  fatal  shade  o'er  Reason's  tender  flow'r. 
From  low  pursuits  the  ductile  mind  to  save, 
Creeds  that  contract,  and  vices  that  enslave  ; 
O'er  life's  rough  seas  its  doubtful  course  to  steer 
Unhroke  by  av'rice,  bigotry,  or  fear  ! 
For  this  fair  Science  spreads  her  light  afar, 
And  fills  the  bright  urn  of  her  eastern  star. 
The  liberal  power  in  no  sequester 'd  cells, 
No   moonshine  courts  of  dreaming    schoolmen 

dwells, 

Bistinguish'd  far  her  lofty  temple  stands, 
Where  the  tall  mountain  looks  o'er  distant  lands  j 
All  round  her  throne  the  graceful  Arts  appear, 
That  boast  the  empire  of  the  eye  or  ear. 

See  favour'd  first  and  nearest  to  the  throne, 
3?y  the  rapt  mien  of  musing  Silence  known. 
Fled  from  herself,  the  Pow'r  of  Numbers  plac'd 
Herwild  thoughts watch'd  byHarmonyand  Taste. 

There  (but  at  distance  never  meant  to  vie) 
The  full-form'd  image  glancing  on  her  eye, 
See  lively  Pahiting  !  On  her  various  face 
Qnick-gliding  forms  a  moment  find  a  place; 
She  looks,  she  acts  the, characters  she  gives, 
And  a  new  feature  in  each  feature  lives. 

See  attic  ease  in  Sculpture's  graceful  air, 
Half  loose  her  robe,  and  half  unbound  her  hair; 
To  life,  to  life,  she  smiling  seems  to  call, 
And  down  her  fair  hands  negligently  fall. 

Last,  but  not  meanest,  of  the  glorious  choir, 
See  Music,  list'ning  to  an  angel's  lyre. 

Simplicity,  their  beauteous  handmaid,  drest 
By  Nature,  bears  a  field-flower  on  her  breast. 

O  arts  divine  !   O  magic  powers  that  move 

The    springs    of    truth,    enlarging   truth    and 

love  !  [ends, 

tost  in  their  charms  each    mean    attachment 

And  taste  and  knowledge  thus  are  virtue's  friends. 

Thus  Nature  deigns  to  sympathize  with  art, 
And  leads  the  moral  beauty  to  the  heart ; 
There,  only  there,  that  strong  attraction  lies, 
"Which  wakes  the  soul,  and  bids  her  graces  rise ; 
Lives  in  those  powers  of  harmony  that  bind 
Congenial  hearts,  and  stretch  from  mind  to  mind  : 
Glow'd  in  that  warmth,  that  social  kindness  gave, 
Which  once — the  rest  is  silence  and  the  grave. 
O  tears,  that  warm  from  wounded  friendship 

flow! 

O  thoughts  that  wake  to  monuments  cf  woe  ! 
Reflection  keen,  that  points  the  painful  dart  j 
Mem'ry,  that  speeds  its  passage  to  the  heart ; 
Kad  monitors,  your  cruel  power  suspend, 
And  hide,  for  ever  hide,  the  buried  friend : 
— In  vain — contest  I  see  my  Craufurd  stand, 
And  the  pen  falls — falls  from  my  trembling  hand. 
E'en  Death's    dim    shadow   seeks   to  hide,    in 

vain, 

That  lib'ral  aspect,  and  that  smile  humane ; 
E'en  Death's  dim  shadow  wears  a  languid  light, 
And  his  eye  beams  through  everlasting  night. 

Till  the  last  sigh  of  genius  sha'l  expire, 
Kis  keen  e'ye  faded,  and  extinct  his  fire, 
Till  Time,  in  league  with  Envy  and  with  Death, 
Blast  the  skill'dhand,  and  stop  the  tuneful  breath, 
My  Craufurd  still  shall  claim  the  mournful  song, 
So  long  remembered  and  bewail'dso  long. 


AN  ODE  TO  THE  RIVER  EDEN, 

WRITTEN    IN    1759. 

DELIGHTFUL  Eden  !  parent  stream, 

Yet  shall  the  maids  of  Memory  say, 
(When  led  by  Fancy's  fairy  dream, 

My  young  steps  trac'd  thy  winding  way) 
How  oft  along  thy  mazy  shore, 
That  many  a  gloomy  alder  bore, 

In  pensive  thought  their  poet  stray'd  ; 
Or,  careless  thrown  thy  bank  beside, 
Beheld  thy  dimply  waters  glide, 

Bright  thro'  the  trembling  shade. 

Yet  shall  they  paint  those  scenes  again, 

Where  once  with  infant-joy  he  play'd, 
And  bending  o'er  thy  liquid  plain, 

The  azure  worlds  below  survey'd  : 
Led  by  the  rosy-handed  Hours, 
When  Time  trip'd  o'er  that  bank  of  flowers, 

Which  in  thy  crystal  bosom  smil'd  : 
Tho'  old  the  god,  yet  light  and  gay, 
He  flung  his  glass,  his  scythe  away, 

And  seem'd  himself  a  child. 

The  poplar  tall,  that  waving  near 

Would  whisper  to  thy  murmurs  free  ; 
Yet  rustling  seems  to  soothe  mine  ear, 

And  trembles  when  I  sigh  for  thee. 
Yet  seated  on  thy  shelving  brim, 
Can  Fancy  see  the  Naiads  trim 

Burnish  their  green  locks  in  the  Sun  ; 
Or  at  the  last  loneliour  of  day, 
To  chase  the  lightly  glancing  fay, 

In  airy  circles  run. 

But,  Fancy,  can  thy  mimic  power 
Again  those  happy  moments  bring  ? 
an'st  thou  restore  that  golden  hour, 
When  young  Joy  wav'd  his  laughing  wing  ? 
When  first  in  Eden's  rosy  vale, 
My  full  heart  pour'd  the  lover's  tale, 

The  vow  sincere,  devoid  of  guile  ! 
iVhile  Delia  in  her  panting  breast, 
With  sighs,  the  tender  thought  supprest, 
And  look'd  as  angels  smile. 

0  goddess  of  the  crystal  bow, 

That  dwell'st  the  golden  meads  among  ; 
tVhose  streams  still  fair  in  memory  flow, 

Whose  murmurs  melodise  my  song ! 
Oh  !  yet  those  gleams  of  joy  display, 
Which  bright' ning  glow'd  in  fancy's  ray, 

When,  near  thy  lucid  urn  reclin'd, 
The  dryad,  Nature,  bar'd  her  breast, 
And  left,  in  naked  charms  imprest, 

Her  image  on  my  mind< 

n  vain — the  maids  of  Memory  fair 

No  more  in  golden  visions  play  ; 
Co  friendship  smoothes  the  brow  of  Care, 

No  Delia's  smile  approves  my  lay. 
fet,  love  and  friendship  lost  to  me, 
Tis  yet  some  joy  to  think  of  thee, 

And  in  thy  breast  this  moral  find  ; 
'hat  life,  though  stain'd  with  sorrow's  showers, 
hall  flow  serene,  while  Virtue  pours 

Her  sunshine  on  the  mind. 


AUTUMNAL  ELEGY...TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 


AUTUMNAL  ELEGY. 

TO    MISS   CUACROFT.    1763. 

WHILE  yet  my  poplar  yields  a  doubtful  shade, 
Its  last  leaves  trembling  to  the  Zephyr's  sigh  ; 

On  this  fair  plain  ere  every  verdure  fade, 
Or  the  last  smiles  of  golden  Autumn  die  ; 

Wilt  thou,  my  Nancy,  at  this  pensive  hour, 
O'er  Nature's  ruin  hear  thy  friend  complain  : 

While  his  heart  labours  with  th*  inspiring  power, 
And  from  his  pen  spontaneous  flows  the  strain  ? 

Thy  gentle  breast  shall  melt  with  kindred  sighs, 
Yet  haply  grieving  o'er  a  parent's  bier ; 

Poets  are  Nature's  children  ;  when  she  dies, 
Affection  mourns,  and  Duty  drops  a  tear. 

Why  are  ye  silent,  brethren  of  the  grove, 
Fond  Philomel,  thy  many-chovded  lyre 

So  sweetly  tun'd  to  tenderness  and  love, 
Shall  love  no  more,  or  tenderness  inspire  ? 

O  mix  once  more  thy  gentle  lays  with  mine ; 

For  well  our  passions,  well  our  notes  agree: 
An  absent  love,  sweet  bird,  may  soften  thine : 

An  absent  love  demands  a  tear  from  me. 

Yet,  ere  ye  slumber,  songsters  of  the  sky, 
Thro' the  long  night  of  winter  wild  and  drear: 

O  let  us  tune,  ere  Love  and  Fancy  die, 
One  tender  farewell  to  the  fading  year. 

Farewell  ye  wild  hills,  scatter'd  o'er  with  spring  ! 

Sweet  solitudes,  where  Flora  smil'd  unseen  1 
Farewell  each  breeze  of  balmy-burthen 'd  wing  ! 

The  violet's  blue  bank,  and  the  tall  wood  green  i 

Ye  tuneful  groves  of  Bel  videre,  adieu  ! 

Kind  shades  that  whisper  o'er  my  Craufurd's 

rest! 
From'courts,  from  senates.and  from  camps  to  you, 

When  Fancy  leads  him,  no  inglorious  gues. ! 

Dear  shades  adieu  !  where  late  the  moral  Muse 

Led  by  the  dryad,  Silence,  oft  rcclin'd, 
Taught  Meanness  to  extend  her  little  views, 
And  look  on  Nature  to  enlarge  her  mind. 

Farewell  the  walk  along  the  woodland-vale  ; 

Flower-feeding  rills  in  murmurs  drawn  away  ! 
Farewell  the  sweet  breath  of  the  early  gale ! 

And  the  dear  glories  of  the  closing  day  ! 

The  nameless  charms  of  high  poetic  thought, 

That  Spring's  green  hours  to  Fancy's  children 
The  words  divine,  Imagination  wrote         [bore  ; 

On  Slumber's  light  leaf  by  the  murmuring 

shore- 
All,  all  adieu  !    from  Autumn's  sober  power 

Fly  the  dear  dreams  of  Spring's  delightful  reign; 
Gay  Summer  strips  her  rosy-inantled  bower, 

And  rude  winds  waste  the  glories  of  her  train. 

Yet  Autumn  yields  her  joys  of  humbler  kind; 

Sad  o'er  her  golden  ruins  as  we  stray, 
Sweet  Melancholy  soothes  the  musing  mind, 

And  Nature  charms,  delightful  in  decay. 

All-bounteous  power,  whom  happy  worlds  adore  ! 

With  every  scene  some  grateful  change  she 

brings — 
Jn  Winter's  wild  snows,  Autumn's  golden  store, 

In  glwwing  summers  and  in  blooming  springs  ! 


O  most  belov'd !  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  all  her  works  !  may  still  thy  lover  find 

Fair  Nature's  frankness  in  thy  gentle  breast  ^ 
Like  her  be  various,  but  like  her  be  kind. 

Then,  when  the  Spring  of  smiling  youth  iso'«r;  "* 
When  Summer's  glories  yield  to  Autumn's  sway  ; 
When  golden  Autumn  sinks  in  Winter  hoar, 
And  life  declining  yields  its  last  weak  ray  ; 

In  thy  lov'd  arms  my  fainting  age  shall  close, 
On  thee  my  fond  eye  bend  its  trembling  light : 

Rememb'rance  sweet  shall  soothe  my  last  repose, 
And  my  soul  bless  thee  in  eternal  night. 


TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 

17C3. 

WHEN  pale  beneath  the  frowning  shade  of  death, 
No  soothing  voice  of  love,  or  friendship  nigh, 

While    strong   convulsions    seiz'd   the    lab'niig 

breath, 
And  life  suspended  left  each  vacant  eye ; 

Where,  in  that  moment,  fled  th'  immortal  mind  ? 

To  what  new  region  did  the  spirit  stray  ? 
Found  it  some  bosom  hospitably  kind, 

Some  breast  that  took  the  wanderer  in  its  way  ? 

To  thee,  my  Nancy,  in  thatdeathful  hour, 
To  thy  dear  bosom  it  once  more  return'd  ; 

And  wrapt  in  Hackthorn's  solitary  bower, 
The  ruins  of  its  former  mansion  mourn'd. 

But,  didst  thou,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 
O'er  thy  pale  lover  shed  the  generous  tear  ? 

From  those  sweet  eyes  did  Pity's  softness  start, 
When  Fancy  laid  him  on  the  lowly  bier  ? 

Didst  thou  to  Heaven  address  the  forceful  prayer. 
Fold  thyfair  hands,  and  raise  the  mournful  eye. 

Implore  each  power  benevolent  to  spare, 
And  call  down  Pity  from  the  golden  sky? 

O  born  at  once  to  bless  me  and  to  save, 
Exalt  my  life,  and  dignify  my  lay  ! 

Thou  too  shall  triumph  o'er  the  moulderinggrave, 
And  on  thy  brow  shall  bloom  the  deathless  bay. 

Dear  shades  of  genius  !  heirs  of  endless  fame  ! 

That  in  your  laureate  crowns  the  myrtle  wove, 
Snatch'd  from  oblivion  Beauty's  sacred  name, 

And  grew  immortal  in  the  arms  of  Love  ! 

O  may  we  meet  you  in  some  happier  clime, 
Some  safer  vale  beneath  a  genial  sky ; 

Whence  all  the  woes  that  load  the  wing  of  Timer 
Disease,  and  death,  and  fear,  and  frailty  fly  ! 


TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 

THE    COMPLAINT    OP    HER    RING-DOVE.     1759. 

FAR  from  the  smiles  of  blue  hesperian  skies, 
Far  from  those  vales,  where  flowery  pleasures 
dwell, 

(Dear  scenes  of  freedom  lost  to  these  sad  eyes  !) 
How  hard  to  languish  in  this  lonely  cell ! 

When  genial  gales  relume  the  fires  of  love, 
When  laughing  Spring  leads  round  the  jocund 
year; 

Ah  !  view  with  pity,  gentle  maid,  your  dove, 
From  every  heart-felt  joy  secluded  here  ! 
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LANGHORNE'S  POEMS. 


To  me  no  more  the  laughing  Spring  looks  gay ; 

Nor  annual  loves  relume  my  languid  breast ; 
Time  slowly  drags  the  long,  delightless  day, 

Thro'  one  dull  scene  of  solitary  rest. 

Ah  !  what  avails  that  dreaming  Fancy  roves 
Thro'  the  wild  beauties  of  her  native  reign  ! 

Breathes  in  green  fields,  and  feeds  in  freshening 

groves, 
To  wake  to  anguish  in  this  hopeless  chain  ? 

Tho'  fondly  sooth'd  with  Pity's  tenderest  care, 
Tlio'  still  by  Nancy's  gentle  hand  carest, 

Tor  the  free  forest,  and  the  boundless  air, 
The  rebel,  Nature,  murmurs  in  my  breast* 

Ah  let  not  Nature,  Nancy,  plead  in  vain  ! 

For  kindness  sure  should  grace  a  form  so  fair : 
Restore  me  to  my  native  wilds  again, 

To  the  free  forest,  and  the  boundless  air. 


SONNET 
IN  THE  MANNER  OF  PETRARCH. 

TO    MISS   CEACROFT.    1765« 

Vy  thy  fair  morn,  O  hope-inspiring  May  ! 
The  sweetest  twins  that  ever  Nature  bore, 
Where  Hackthorn's  vale  her  field-flower-gar 

land  wore, 

Young  Love  and  Fancy  met  the  genial  day. 
And,  all  as  on  the  thyme-green  bank   I  lay, 
A  nymph  of  gentlest  mien  their  train  before, 
Came  with  a  smile  ;  and  "  Swain,"  she  cried, 

"  no  more 
To  pensive  sorrow  tune  thy  hopeless  lay. 

Friends  of  thy  heart,  see  Love  and  Fancy  bring 
Each  joy  that  youth's  enchanted  bosom  warms  ; 

Delight  that  rifles  all  the  fragrant  spring  ! 
Fair-handed  Hope,  that  paints  unfading  charms  ! 
And  dove-like  Faith,  that  waves    her  silver 

wing.— 

These,  swain,  are  thine  ;   for  Nancy  meets  thy 
arms.'' 

TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 

WRAPPED  ROUND   A    NOSEGAY  OF  VIOLETS. 
1761. 

DEAR  object  of  my  late  and  early  prayer  ! 
Source  of  my  joy  !  and  solace  of  my  care  ! 
Whose  gentle  friendship  such  a  charm  can  give, 
As  makes  me  wish,  and  tells  me  how  to  live. 
To  thee  the  Muse  with  grateful  hand  would  bring 
These  first  fair  children  of  the  doubtful  Spring. 
O  may  they,  fearless  of  a  varying  sky, 
Bloom  on  thy  breast,  and  smile  beneath  thine  eye  ! 
In  fairer  lights  their  vivid  blue  display, 
And  sweeter  breathe  their  little  lives  away  ! 


TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 

ON   THE    MORAL    REFLECTIONS 

CONTAINED  IN  HER  ANSWER  TO  THE    ABOVE  VERSES. 
1761. 

SWEET  moralist  !  whose  moving  truths  impart 
At  once  delight  and  anguish  to  my  heart  ! 
Tho'  human  joys  their  short-liv'd  sweets  exhale, 
Like  the  wan  beauties  of  the  wasted  vale  ; 


Yet,  trust  the  Muse,  fair  friendship's  flower  shall 

last ; 

When  life's  short  sunshine,  like  its  storms  is  past  ; 
Bloom  in  the  fields  of  some  ambrosial  shore, 
Where  Time,  and  Death,   and  Sickness  are  no 

more. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  COLLECTION  OF 
MAPS. 

1765. 

REALMS  of  this  globe,  that  ever-circling  run, 
And  rise  alternate  to  embrace  the  Sun  j 
Shall  I  with  envy  at  my  lot  repine, 
Because  I  boast  so  small  a  portion  mine  ? 
If  e'er  in  thought  of  Andalusia's  vines, 
Golconda's  jewels,  or  Potosi's  mines  ; 
In  these,  or  those,  if  vanity  forgot 
The  humbler  blessings  of  my  little  lot ; 
Then  may  the  stream  that  murmurs  near  my  door, 
The  waving  grove  that  loves  its  mazy  shore, 
Withhold  each  soothing  pleasure  that  they  gave, 
No  longer  murmur,  and  no  longer  wave ! 


THEODOSIVS  TO  CONSTANTS. 

1760. 

LET  others  seek  the  lying  aids  of  art, 
And  bribe  the  passions  to  betray  the  heart ; 
Truth,  sacred  truth,  and  faith  unskill'd  to  feign, 
Fill  my  fond  breast,  andpromptmy  artless  strain* 

Say,  did  thy  lover,  in  some  happier  hour, 
Each  ardent  thought,  in  wild  profusion  pour; 
With  eager  fondness  on  thy  beauty  gaze, 
And  talk  with  all  the  ecstacy  of  praise  ? 
The  heart  sincere  its  pleasing  tumult  prov'd ; 
All,  all  declar'd  that  Theodosius  lov'd. 

Let  raptur'd  fancy  on  that  moment  dwell, 
When  thy  dear  vows  in  trembling  accents  fell ; 
When  love  acknowledg'd  wak'd  the  tender  sigh, 
Swell'd  thy  full  breast,  and  fill'd  thy  melting  eye, 

O  !  blest  for  ever  be  th'  auspicious  day, 
Dance  all  its  hours  in  pleasure's  golden  ray  ! 
Pale  sorrow's  gloom  from  every  eye  depart ! 
And  laughing  joy  glide  lightly  thro'  the  heart ! 
Let  village-maids  their  festive  brows  adorn, 
And  with  fresh  garlands  meet  the  smiling  mom  ; 
Each  happy  swain,  by  faithful  love  repaid, 
Pour  his  warm  vows,  and  court  his  village  maid. 

Yet  shall  the  scene  to  ravish 'd  memory  rise  j 
Constantia  present  yet  shall  meet  these  eyes ; 
On  her  fair  arm  her  beauteous  head  reclin'd, 
Her  locks  flung'careless  to  the  sportful  wind. 
While  love,  and  fear,  contending  in  her  face, 
Flush  every  n>se,  and  heighten  every  grace. 

O,  never,  while  of  life  and  hope  possest, 
May  this  dear  image  quit  my  faithful  breast  f 
The  painful  hours  of  absence  to  beguile, 
May  thus  Constantia  look,  Constantia  smile  ! 


ELEGY. 

1760. 
THE  eye  ofNature  never  rests  from  care ; 

She  guards  her  children  with  a  parent's  love  .• 
And  not  a  mischief  reigns  in  earth  or  air, 

But  time  destroys,  or  remedies  remove. 


INSCRIPTION...TO  LORD  GRANBY. 
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In  vain  no  ill  shall  haunt  the  walks  of  life, 
No  vice  in  vain  the  human  heart  deprave. 

The  pois'nous  flower,  the  tempest's  raging  strife 
From  greater  pain,  from  greater  ruin  save. 

Lavinia,  form'd  with  every  powerful  grace, 
With  all  that  lights  the  flame  of  young  desire  ; 

Pure  ease  of  wit,  and  elegance  of  face, 
A  soul  all  fancy,  and  an  eye  all  fire: 

Lavinia  ! —  Peace,  my  busy  fluttering  breast ! 

Nor  fear  to  languish  in  thy  former  pain  : 
At  length  she  yields — she  yields  the  needful  rest ; 

And  frees  her  lover  from  his  galling  chain. 

The  golden  star,  that  leads  the  radiant  morn, 
Looks  not  so  fair,  fresh-rising  from  the  main  ; 

But  her  bent  eye-brow  bears  forbidding  scorn, — 
But  Pride's  fell  furies  every  heart-string  strain. 

Lavinia,  thanks  to  thy  ungentle  mind ; 

1  now  behold  thee  with  indifferent  eyes  ; 
And  Reason  dares,  tho'  Love  as  Death  be  blind, 

Thy  gay,  thy  worthless  being  to  despise. 

Beauty  may  charm  without  one  inward  grace, 
And  fair  proportions  win  the  captive  heart  j 

But  let  rank  pride  the  pleasing  form  debase, 
And  Love  disgusted  breaks  his  erring  dart. 

The  youth  that  once  the  sculptur'd  nymph 
admir'd, 

Hadlook'd  with  scornful  laughter  on  her  charms, 
If  the  vain  form,  with  recent  life  inspir'd, 

Had  turn'd  disdainful  from  his  offer'd  arms. 

Go,  thoughtless  maid  !  of  transient  beauty  vain, 
Feed  the  high  thought,  the  towering  hope  ex 
tend  ; 

Still  may'stthou  dream  of  splendour  in  thy  train, 
And  smile  superb,  while  love  and  flattery  bend. 

For  me,  sweet  peace  shall  soothe  my  troubl  id 
mind, 

And  easy  slumbers  close  my  weary  eyes  ; 
Since  Reason  dares,  tho'  Love  as  Death  be  blind, 

Thy  gay,  thy  worthless  being  to  despise. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE  DOOR  OF  A  STUDY. 

O  THOU  that  shalt  presume  to  tread 
This  mansion  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Come  with  the  free,  untainted  mind  ; 
The  nurse,  the  pedant  leave  behind  ; 
And  all  that  superstition,  fraught 
With  folly's  lore,  thy  youth  has  taught — 
Each  thought  that  reason  can't  retain,— 
Leave  it,  and  learn  to  think  again. 
Yet,  while  thy  studious  eyes  explore, 
And  range  these  various  volumes  o'er, 
Trust  blindly  to  no  fav'rite  pen, 
Rememb'ring  authors  are  but  men. 
Has  fair  Philosophy  thy  love  ? 
Away  !  she  lives  in  yonder  grove. 
If  the  sweet  Muse  thy  pleasure  gives  ; — 
With  her  in  yonder  grove  she  lives : 
And  if  Religion  claims  thy  care  ; 
Religion,  fled  from  books,  is  thereJ 
For  first  from  Nature's  works  we  drew 
Our  knowledge,  and  our  virtue  too. 


TO  LORD  GRANBY. 


N  spite  of  all  the  rusty  fools 
'hat  glean  old  nonsense  in  the  schools  / 
Mature,  a  mistress  never  coy, 
las  wrote  on  all  her  works — Enjoy. 
Shall  we   then  starve,  like  Gideon's  wife, 
And  die  to  save  a  makeweight's  life  ? 
Mo,  friend  of  Nature,  you  disdain 
So  fair  a  hand  shou'd  work  in  vain. 

But,  my  good  lord,  make  her  your  guide, 
d  err  not  on  the  other  side  : 
l,ike  her,  in  all  you  deign  to  do, 
ie  liberal,  but  be  sparing  too. 
iVhen  sly  sir  Toby,  night  by  night, 
N\\\\  his  dear  bags  regales  his  sight ; 
And  conscience,  reason,  pity  sleep, 
Tho'  virtue  pine,  tho'  merit  weep  ; 
[  see  the  keen  reproaches  fly 
Indignant  from  your  honest  eye ; 
Each  bounteous  wish  glows  unconfin'd, 
And  your  breast  labours  to  be  kind. 

At  this  warm  hour,  my  lord,  beware 
The  servile  flatterer's  specious  snare, 
The  fawning  sycophant,  whose  art 
Marks  the  kind  motions  of  the  heart ; 
Each  idle,  each  insidious  knave, 
That  acts  the  graceful,  wise,  or  brave. 
With  festive  board,  and  social  eye, 
You've  seen  old  Hospitality  ; 
Mounted  astride  the  moss-grown  wall, 
The  genius  of  the  ancient  hall. 
So  reverend,  with  such  courtly  glee, 
He  serv'd  your  noble  ancestry  j 
And  turn'd  the  hinge  of  many  agate, 
For  Russel,  Rous,  Plantagenet. 
No  lying  porter  levied  there 
His  dues  on  all  imported  ware  ; 
There,  rang'd  in  rows,  no  liveried  train 
E'er  begg'd  their  master's  beef  again  ; 
No  flatterer's  planetary  face 
Plied  for  a  bottle,  or  a  place ; 
Toad-eating  France,  and  riddling  Rome, 
Kept  their  lean  rascals  starv'd  at  home. 
"  Thrice  happy  days !" 

In  this,  'tis  true, 

Old  times  were  better  than  the  new  ; 

Yet  some  egregious  faults  you'll  see 

lu  ancient  Hospitality. 

See  motley  crowds,  his  roof  beneath, 

Put  poor  Society  to  death  ! 

Priests,  knights,  and  'squires,  debating  wild, 

On  themes  unworthy  of  a  child ; 

'Till  the  strange  compliment  commences, 

To  praise  their  host,  and  lose  their  senses* 
Go  then,  my  lord  !  keep  open  hall ; 

Proclaim  your  table  free  for  all ; 

Go,  sacrifice  your  time,  your  wealth, 

Your  patience,  liberty,  and  health, 

To  such  a  thought-  renouncing  crew, 

Such  foes  to  care — e'en  care  for  you. 

"  Heav'ns  !  and  are  these  the  plagues  that  wait 

Around  the  hospitable  gate  ? — 

Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door, 

And  the  gaunt  mastiff  growl  before  j 

There,  not  one  human  creature  nigh, 

Save,  dear  sir  Toby,  you  and  I, 

In  cynic  silence  let  us  dwell ; 

Ye  plagues  of  social  life,  farewell !" 
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Displeases  this? — The  modem  way, 
Perhaps,  may  please — a  public  day. 
"  A  public  day  !   detested  name  ! 
The  farce  of  friendship  and  the  shame. 
Did  ever  social  freedom  come 
Within  the  pale  of  drawing-room  ? 
See  pictur'd  round  the  formal  crowd  ! 
How  nice,  how  just  each  attitude  : 
My  lord  approaches — what  surprise  ! 
The  pictures  speak,    the  pictures  rise  ! 
Thrice  ten  times  told  the  same  salute, 
Once  more  (he  mimic  forms  are  mute. 
Meanwhile  the  envious  rows  between, 
Distrust  and  Scandal  walk  unseen  ; 
Their  poisons  silently  infuse, 
Till  these  suspect,  and  those  abuse. 

"  Far,  far  from  these,  in  some  lone  shade, 
Let  me,  in  easy  silence  laid, 
Where  never  fools,  or  slaves  intrude, 
Enjoy  the  sweets  of  solitude  !" 

What !  quit  the  commerce  of  mankind  ! 
Leave  virtue,  fame,  and  worth  behind  ! 
Who  fly  to  solitary  rest, 
Are  reason's  savages  at  best. 

Though -human  life's  extensive  field 
Wild  weeds  and  vexing  brambles  yield  j 
Behold  her  smiling  vallies  hear 
Mellifluous  fruits,  and  flowrets  fair  I 
The  crowds  of  folly  you  despise — 
Associate  with  the  good  and  wise  ; 
For  virtue,  rightly  understood, 
Is  to  bo  wise,  and  to  be  good. 


1759. 
AH  SCEKES  belcv'd  !  ah  conscious  shades, 

That  wave  these  parent- vales  along ! 
Ye  bowers,  where  Fancy  met  the  tuneful  maids, 
Ye  mountains,  vocal  with  my  Doric  song, 

Teach  your  wild  echoes  to  complain 
In  sighs  of  solemn  woe,  in  broken  sounds  of  pain. 

For  her  I  mourn, 
Now  the  cold  tenant  of  the  thoughtless  urn— 

For  her  hewail  these  strains  of  woe, 

For  her  these  filial  sorrows  flow, 
Source  of  my  life,  that  led  my  tender  years, 

With  all  a  parent's  pious  fears, 
That  nurs'd  my  infant  thought,  and  taught  my 
mind  to  grow. 

Careful,  she  mark'd  each  dangerous  way, 
Where  youth's  unwary  footsteps  stray. 
She  taught  the  struggling  passions  to  subside, 

Where  sacred  truth,  and  reason  guide, 
In  virtue's  glorious  path  to  seek  the  realms  of  day. 

Lamented  goodness  !    yet  I  see 
The  fond  affections  melting  in  her  eye : 

She  bends  its  tearful  orb  on  me, 
And  heaves  the  tender  sigh : 

As  thoughtful,  she  the  toils  surveys, 
That  crowd  in  life's  perplexing  maze, 
And  tor  her  children  feels  again 
All,  all  that  love  can  fear,  and  all  that  fear  can 

feign. 

O  best  of  parents  !  let  me  pour 
My  sorrows  o'er  thy  silent  bed ; 

There  early  strew  the  vernal.flower, 
The  parting  tear  at  evening' -shed — 


Alas !    are  these  the  only  meed 
Of  each  kind  thought,  each  virtuous  deed, 
These  fruitless  offerings  that  embalm  the  dead  ? 
Then,  fairy-featur'd  Hope,  forbear — 

No  more  thy  fond  illusions  spread  : 
Thy  shadowy  scenes  dissolv'd  in  air, 

Thy  visionary  prospects  fled ; 
With  her  they  fled,  at  whose  lamented  shrine 

Love,  gratitude,  and  duty  mingled  tears, 
Condemn'd  each  filial  office  to  resign, 

Nor  hopeful  more  to  sooth  her  long  declining 
years. 


TO  MRS.******, 

IN  TEARS   FOR   THE    DEATH    OF    A    FRIEND.        1762. 

So  feeble  Naure  weeps  o'er  Friendship's  grave, 
And  mourns  the  rigour  of  that  law  she  gave : 
Yet,  why  not  weep  ?   When  in  that  grave  expire 
All  Pembroke's  elegance,  all  Waldegrave's  fire. 
No  more  those  eyes  in  soft  effulgence  move, 
No  more  that  bosom  feels  the  spark  of  love. 
O'er  those  pale    cheeks   the  drooping  Graces 

mourn, 

And  Fancy  tears  her  wild  wreath  o'er  that  urn. 
There  Hope  at  Heaven  once  cast  a  doubtful  eye, 
Content  repin'd,  and  Patience  stole  a  sigh. 

Fair  Friendship  griev'd  o'er 's  sacred  bier, 

And  Virtue  wept,  for  ****  dropt  a  tear. 


TO  MRS.  GILLMAN. 

^ 

WITH  sense  enough  for  half  your  sex  beside, 
With  just  no  more  than  necessary  pride ; 
Wilhknowledge  caught  from  Nature's  living  page, 
Politely  learn'd.and  elegantly  sage — 
Alas !   how  piteous,  that  in  such  a  mind 
So  many  foibles  free  reception  find  ! 
Can  such  a  mind,  ye  gods  !  admit  disdain  ? 
Be  partial,  envious,  covetous,  and  vain  ? 
Unwelcome  truth  !  to  love,  to  blindness  clear ! 
Yet,  Gillman,  hear  it; — while  you  blush  to  hear: 

That  in  your  gentle  breast  disdain  can  dwell, 
Let  knavery,  meanness,  pride  that  feel  it,  tell ! 
With  partial  eye  a  friend's  defects  you  see, 
And  look  with  kindness  on  my  faults  and  me. 
And  does  no  envy  that  fair  mind  o'ershade  > 
Does  no  short  sigh  for  greater  wealth  invade ; 
When  silent  merit  wants  the  fostering  meed, 
Ami  the  warm  wish  suggests  the  virtuous  deed  ? 
Fairly  the  charge  of  vanity  you  prove, 
Vain  of  each  virtue  of  the  friends  you  love, 

What  charms, what  art  of  magic  haveconspir'd 
Of  power  to  make  so  many  faults  admir'd  ? 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM  WRITTEN 
AT  CLJRE-HALL  ON  THE  KING'S 
ACCESSION. 

1760. 
******** 

WHILE  every  gale  the  voice  of  triumph  brings, 
And  smiling  \~k-tory  waves  her  purple  wings  •„ 


C/ESAR'S  DREAM...INSC1UPTION. 
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While  earth  and  ocean  yield  theirsubject  powers, 
Neptune  his  waves  and  Cybele  her  towers  ; 
Yet  will  you  deign  the  Muse's  voice  to  hear, 
And  let  her  welcome  greet  a  monarch's  ear  ? 
Yes;  midst  the  toils  of  glory  ill-repaid, 
Oft  has  the  monarch  sooght  her  soothing  aid. 
See  Frederic  court  her  in  the  rage  of  war, 
Though  rapid  Vengeance  urge  his  hostile  car : 
With  her  repos'd  in  philosophic  rest, 
"The  sage's  sunshine  smooths  the  warrior's  breast. 

Whate'er  Arcadian  fancy  feign'd  of  old 
Of  halcyon  days,  and  minutes  phim'd  with  gold; 
Whate'er  adorn'd  the  wisest,  gentlest  reign, 
From  you  she  hopes — let  not  her  hopes  be  vain ! 
Rise,  ancient  suns  !  advance,  Pierian  days  ! 
Flow,  Attic  streams  !  and  spring,  Aonian  bays : 
Cam,  down  thy  wave  in  brisker  mazes  glide, 
And  see  new  honours  crown  thy  hoary  side  ! 
Thy  osiers  old  see  myrtle  groves  succeed  ! 
And  the  green  laurel  meet  the  waving  reed ! 
******** 


CMSAR'S  DREAM, 

BEFORE    HIS    INVASION    OF    BRITAIN. 
1758. 

•V  HEN  rough  Helvetia's  hardy  sons  obey, 
And  vanquish'd  Belgia  bows  to  Cresar's  sway 
When,  scarce -beheld,  embattled  nations  fail, 
The  fierce  Sicambrian,  and  the  faithless  Gaul ; 
Tir'd  Freedom  leads  her  savage  sons  no  more, 
But  flies,  subdued,  to  Albion's  utmost  shore. 
'Twasthen,  while  stillness  grasp'd  the  sleeping 

air, 

And  dewy  slumbers  seal'd  the  eye  of  care ; 
Divine  Ambition  to  her  votary  came: 
Her  left  hand  waving,  bore  the  trump  of  Fame ; 
Her  right  a  regal  sceptre  seem'd  to  hold, 
With  gems  far-blazing  from  the  burnish'd  gold. 
And  thus,  "My  son,"  the  queen  of  glory  said ; 
"  Immortal  Cresar,  raise  thy  languid  head. 
Shall  Night's  dull  chains  the  man   of  counsels 

bind  ? 

Or  Morpheus  rule  the  monarch  of  mankind  ? 
See  worlds  unvanquish'd  yet  await  thy  sword  ! 
Barbaric  lands,  that  scorn  a  Latian  lord.       [sky, 
See  yon  proud  isle,  whose  mountains  meet  the 
Thy  foes  encourage  and  thy  power  defy ! 
What,  tho1  by  Nature's  firmest  bars  secur'd, 
By  seas  encircled,  and  with  rocks  immur'd, 
Shall  Cxsar  shrink  the  greatest  toils  to  brave, 
Scale  the  high  rock,    or  beat  the  maddening 

wave  ? " 
She  spoke — her  words  the  warrior's  breast  in- 

flame 

With  rage  indignant,  and  with  conscious  shame; 
Already  beat,  the  swelling  floods  give  way, 
And  the  fell  genii  of  the  rocksobey : 
Already  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  skies, 
And  the  thin  rear  of  barbarous  nations  flies. 
Quick   round   their    chief  his  active  legions 

stand, 

Dwell  on  his  eye,  and  wait  the  waving  hand. 
The  hero  rose,  majestically  slow, 
And  look'd  attention  to  the  crowds  below. 
"  Romans  and  friends  !  is  there  who  seeks  for 

rest, 

BY  labours  vanquish'd,  and  with  wounds  opprest? 
vor/.  xvi. 


That  respite  Caesar  shall  with  pleasure  yield, 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fought  field. 
Is  there  who  shrinks  at  thought  of  dangers  past, 
The  ragged  mountain,  or  the  pathless  waste — 
While  savage  hosts,  or  savage  floods  oppose, 
Or  shivering  fancy  pines  in  Alpine  snows  ? 
Let  him  retire  to  Latiutn's  peaceful  shore  ; 
He  once  has  toii'd,  and  Cxsar  asks  no  more. 
Is  there  a  Roman,  whose  unshaken  breast 
No  pains  have  conquer'd,  and  no  fears  deprest  ? 
Who,  doom'd  through  Death's  dread  ministers 

to  go,  i 

Dnres  to  chastise  the  insults  of  a  foe; 
Let  him,  his  country's  glory  and  her  stay, 
With  reverence  hear  her,  and  with  pride  ol>ey. 
A  form  divine,  in  heavenly  splendour  bright, 
Whose  look  threw   radiance   round  the  pall  of 

night, 

With  calm  severity  approach'd  and   said, 
Wake  thy  dull  ear,  and  lift  thy  languid  head. 
What !  shall  a  Roman  sink  in  soft  repose, 
And  tamely  see  the  Britons  aid  his  foes  > 
See  them  secure  the  rebel  Gaul  supply ; 
Spurn  his  vain  eagles  and  his  pow«r  defy  ? 
Go  !    burst  their  barriers,  obstinately  brave ; 
Scale  the  wild  rock,  and  beat  the  maddening 

wave." 

Here  paus'd  the  chief;  but  waited  no  reply, 
The  voice  assenting  spoke  from  every  eye : 
Nor,  as  the  kindness  that  reproach'd  with  fear, 
Were  dangers  dreadful,  or  were  toils  severe. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  TEMPLE  OF 
SOCIETY. 

SACRED  rise  these  walls  to  thee, 

Blithe-eyed  nymph,  Society  ! 

In  whose  dwelling,  free  and  fair, 

Converse  smoothes  the  brow  of  Care. 

Who,  when  waggish  Wit  betray'd 

To  his  arms  a  sylvan  maid, 

All  beneath  a  myrtle  tree, 

In  some  vale  of  Arcady, 

Sprung,  I  ween,  from  such  embrace, 

The  lovely  contrast  in  her  face. 

Perchance,  the  Muses  as  they  stray'd, 
Seeking  other  spring,  or  shade, 
On  the  sweet  child  cast  an  eye 
In  some  vale  of  Arcady ; 
And  blithest  of  the  sisters  three, 
Gave  her  to  Euphrosyne. 

The  Grace,  delighted,  taught  her  care 
The  cordial  smile,  the  placid  air ; 
How  to  chase,  and  how  restrain 
All  the  fleet,  ideal  train  ; 
How  with  apt  words  well-combin'd, 
To  dress  each  image  of  the  mind — • 
Taught  her  how  they  disagree, 
Awkward  fear  and  modesty, 
And  freedom  and  rusticity. 
True  politeness  how  to  know 
From  the  superficial  show ; 
From  the  coxcomb's  shallow  grace, 
And  the many-modell'd  face. 
That  Nature's  unaffected  ease 
More  than  studied  forms  would  please— 
When  to  check  the  sportive  vein  j 
When  to  Fancy  yield  the  rein ; 
Ff     , 
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On  the  subject  when  to  be 

Grave  or  gay,  reserv'd  or  free  : 

The  speaking  air,  th'  impassion'd  eye. 

The  living  soul  of  symmetry  ; 

And  that  soft  sympathy  which  binds 

In  magic  chahis  congenial  minds. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  SEQUESTERED 
GROTTO. 

1763. 

SWEET  Peace,  that  lov'st  the  silent  hour, 

The  still  retreat  of  leisure  free ; 
Associate  of  each  gentle  power, 

And  eldest  born  of  Harmony  ! 

O,  if  thou  ovvn'st  this  mossy  cell, 

If  thine  this  mansion  of  repose ; 
Permit  me,  nymph,  with  thee  to  dwell, 

With  thee  my  wakeful  eye  to  close. 

And  tho'  those  glittering  scenes  should  fade, 
That  Pleasure's  ro«y  train  prepares ; 

What  vot'ry  have  they  not  betray'd  > 

What  are  they  more  than  splendid  cares  ?  " 

But  smiling  days,  exempt  from  care, 

But  nights,  when  sleep,  and  silence  reign  j 

Serenity,  with  aspect  fair, 

And  love  and  joy  are  in  thy  train. 

AKOTHER   INSCRIPTION    IN    THE   SAME    GROTTO. 

1756. 
O  FAIREST  of  the  village-bom, 

Content,  inspire  my  careless  lay  ! 
Let  no  vain  wish,  no  thought  forlorn 

Throw  darkness  o'er  the  smiling  day. 
Forget'st  thou,  when  we  wander 'd  o'er 
The  sylvan  Beleau's1  sedgy  shore, 

Or  rang'd  the  woodland  wilds  along  j 
How  oft  on  Herclay's2  mountains  high 
We've  met  the  Morning's  purple  eye, 

Delay'd  by  many  a-song  ? 

From  thee,  from  those  hy  fortune  led  ; 
.     To  all  the  farce  of  life  confin'd  ; 
At  once  each  native  pleasure  fled, 

For  thou,  sweet  nymph ,  wast  left  behind. 
Yet  could  I  once,  once  more  survey 
Thy  comely  form  in  mantle  grey, 

Thy  polish'dbrow,  thy  peaceful  eyej 
Where  e'er,  forsaken  fair,  you  dwell, 
Though  in  this  dim  sequester'd  cell, 

With  thee  I'd  live  and  die. 


LEFT     WITH    THK    MINISTER   OF    R1POKDEN,     A    RO 
MANTIC    VILLAGE  IN  YORKSHIRE.       1758. 

THRICE  happy  you,  whoe'er  you  are, 
From  life's  low  cares  secluded  far, 

In  this  sequester'd  vale  ! — 
Ye  rocks  on  precipices  pil'd  ! 
Ye  ragged  desarts,  waste  and  wild  ! 

Delightful  horrours,  hail ! 

What  joy  within  these  sunless  groves, 
Where  lonely  Contemplation  roves, 

»  A  small  river  in  Westmorland. 

2  A  romantic  village  in  the  above  mentioned 
county,  formerly  the  scat  of  the  Herclays,  earls 
<jf  Carlisle. 


To  rest  in  fearless  ease  ! 
Save  weeping  rills,  to  see  no  tear, 
Save  dyin^  gales,  no  sigh  to  hear, 

No  murmur,  but  the  breeze. 

Say,  would  you  change  that  peaceful  cell, 
Where  Sanctity  and  Silence  dwell, 

For  Splendor's  dazzling  blaze  ? 
For  all  those  gilded  toys  that  glare 
Round  high-born  Power's  imperial  chair, 

Inviting  fools  to  gaze  ? 

t\h  friend  !  Ambition's  prospects  close, 
And,  studious  of  your  own  repose, 

Be  thankful  here  to  live: 
For,  trust  me,  one  protecting  shed, 
And  nightly  peace,  and  daily  bread- 

Is  all  that  life  can  give. 


WRITTEN  AMONG  THE    RUINS  Of 
fONTEFRACT  CASTLE. 

,  1756. 

RIGHT  sung  the  bard,  that  all-involving  age 
With  baud  impartial  deals  the  ruthless  blow  ; 

That  war,  wide-wasting  with  impetuous  rage, 
Lays  the  tall  spire  and  sky-crown'd  turret  low. 

A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown, 

This  mould'ring  mass  of  shapeless  ruin  rose, 

Where  nodding   heights  of  fractur'd  columns 

frown, 
And  birds  obscene  iriivy-bow'rs  repose : 

Oft  the  pale  matron  from  the  threat'ning  wall, 
Suspicious,  bids  her  heedless  children  fly; 

Oft,  as  he  views  the  meditated  fall, 

Full  swiftly  steps  the  frighted  peasant  by. 

But  more  respectful  views  th'  historic  sage, 
Musing,  these  awful  relics  of  decay, 

That  once  a  refuge  form'd  from  hostile  rage, 
In  Henry's  and  in  Edward's  dubious  day. 

He  pensive  oft  reviews  the  mighty  dead, 
That  erst  have  trod  this  desolated  ground ; 

Reflects  how  here  unhappy  Sal'sbury  bled, 

When  Faction    aiui'd    the    death-dispensing 
wound. 

Rest,  gentle  Rivers !   and  ill-fated  Gray ! 

A  flow'r  or  tear  oft  strews  your  humble  grave, 
Whom  Envy  slew,  to  pave  Ambition's  way, 

And  whom  a  monarch  wept  in  vain  to  save. 

Ah  !  what  avail 'd  th'  alliance  of  a  throne  ? 

The  pomp  of  tities  what,  or  pow'r  rever'd  ? 
Happier  to  these  the  humble  life  unknown, 

With  virtue  honour'd,  and  by  peace  endear'd. 
Had  thus  the  sons  of  bleeding  Britain  thought, 

When  hapless  here  inglorious  Richard  lay, 
Yet  many  a  prince,    whose  blood    full  dearly 
bought 

The  shameful  triumph  of  the  long-fought  day  ^ 
Yet  many  a  hero,  whose  defeated  hand 

In  death  resign'dtbe  well-contested  field, 
Had  in  his  offspring  sav'd-a  sinking  land, 

The  tyrant's  terrour,  and  the  nation's  shield. 
Ill  could  the  Muse  indignant  grief  forbear, 

Should  Mem'ry  trace  her  bleeding  country's 
111  could  shecount,without  a  bursting  tear,[woesj 

Th'  inglorious  triumphs  of  the  vary'd  Rose  ! 


THE  VICEROY. 
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While  York,  with  conquest  and  revenge  elate> 
Insulting,  triumphs  on  St,  Alban's  plain, 

Who  views,  nor  pities  Henry's  hapless  fate, 
Himself  a  captive,  and  his  leaders  slain  ? 

Ah  prince  !    unequal  to  the  toils  of  war, 
To  stem  ambition,  faction's  rage  to  quell; 

Happier,   from  these  had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  far, 
In  some  lone  convent,  or  some  peaceful  cell. 

For  what  avail'd  that  thy  victorious  queen 

Repair'd  the  ruinsof  that  dreadful  day; [green, 

That  vanquish'd    York,   on  Wakefield's,  purple 
Prostrate  amidst  the  common  slaughter  lay  : 

In  vain  fair  Viet' ry  beam'd  the  gladd'ning  eye, 
And,  waving  oft  her  golden  pinions,  suiil'd  ; 

Full  soon  the  flatt'ring  goddess  meant  to  fly, 
Full  rightly  deem'd  unsteady  Fortune's  child. 

Let  Towton's  field — but  cease  the  dismal  tale : 
For  much  its  horrours  would  the  Muse  appal, 

In  softer  strains  suffice  it  to  bewail 
The  patriot's  exile,  or  the  hero's  fall. 

Thus,  silver  Wharf1,  whose  crystal»sparkling  urn 
Reflects  the  brilliance  of  his  blooming  shore, 

Still,  melancholy- mazing,  seems  to  mourn, 
But  rolls,  confus'd,  a  crimson  wave  110  more. 


THE  VICEROY: 

.ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  HALIFAX2  . 
FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  1762. 

'TwAS  on  Time's  birth-day,  when  the  voice  divine 
Wak'd  sleeping  Nature,  while  her  infant  eye, 
Yet  trembling,  struggl'd  with  created  light ; 
The  heaven-born  Muse,  sprung  from  the  source 
sublime 

'A  river  near  the  field  of  battle,  in  which  were 
slain  35,000  men. 

2  The  following  resolution  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  respecting  the  revenue  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  his  excellency's  speech  in  con 
sequence  thereof,  will  both  illustrate  this  poem 
and  show  the  occasion  of  it. 
Copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Irish  parliament,  re 
specting  the  revenue  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

Veneris,  '26  Feb.  1762. 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  an 
address  be  presented  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant,  that  he  will  represent  to  his  majesty 
the  sense  of  this  house,  that  the  entertainments 
andappointmentsof  the  lord  lieutenantof  Ireland 
are  become  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  that  high 
office,  and  to  the  expense  with  which  it  is,  and 
ought  to  be  supported  ;  and  that  it  is  the  humble 
desire  of  this  house,  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  such  an  augmenta 
tion  to  the  entertainment  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
tor  the  time  being,  as,  with  the  present  allowan 
ces,  will  in  the  whole  amount  to  the  annual  sum 
of  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  And  to  express 
that  satisfaction  which  we  feet"  at  the  pleasing 
hope,  that  this  just  and  necessary  augmentation 
should  take  place  during  the  administration  of 
a  chief  governor,  whose  many  great  and  amiable 
qualities,  whose  wise  and  happy  administration 
in  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  have  univer 
sally  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Ireland  " 
•  E.  STERLING,  ?  01 

H.ALCOCK,       $  Cler>  Dom'  Com> 


Of  Harmony  immortal,  first  receiv'd 
Her  sacred  mandate,     "  Go,  seraphic  maid, 
Companion  stilt  to  Nature  ;  from  her  works 
Derive  thy  lay  melodious,  great,  like  those, 

Copy  of  the  answer  of  the  lord  lieutenant  to  the 
address  of  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  27, 1762. 
"  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  laying 
before  his  majesty  the  sense  of  the  house  of 
bommons  contained  in  this  address.  I  enter 
fully  into  the  truly  liberal  motives  which  have 
influenced  your  conduct  in  this  unanimous  reso 
lution.  That  you  are  solicitous  not  only  to  sup 
port  his  majesty's  government,  but  to  support  it 
with  becoming  grandeur  and  magnificence,reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  yourselves  :  that  you  have 
chosen  the  time  of  my  administration  ;  that  you 
have  distinguish'd  my  person  as  the  object  of 
your  favour,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  me  ; 
and  I  must  ever  consider  this  event  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  honourable  circumstances 
of  my  life.  Whatever  merit  you  ascribe  to  me 
in  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  reality 
arises  from  your  own  conduct,  though  your  par 
tiality  would  transfer  it  to  mine.  Your  unani 
mity  has  first  created  this  merit,  and  your  libera 
lity  would  now  reward  it. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  the  obligation  you  confer  ; 
and  lean  in  no  way  properly  demonstrate  my 
sense  of  it,  but  by  being,  as  lam,  unalterably 
determined  to  implore  his  majesty,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  pure  and  unmixed  with 
the  lucrative  advantages  which  you  propose 
should  attend  it.  This  affectionate  address  is 
intended  as  an  honour  to  me;  that  intention  has, 
on  your  part,  been  fully  answered:  to  make  it 
truly  honourable,  something  is  still  necessary 
on  mine :  it  becomes  me  to  vie  with  the  genero 
sity  of  parliament,  and  to  keep  up  an  emulation 
of  sentiment.  It  has  been  my  duty,  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  to  propose  large  plans  of  public 
expense,  and  to  promise  an  attention  to  public 
economy  ;  and  1  could  not  without  pain  submit, 
that  the  establishment,  already  burthened  at  my 
recommendation,  should  be  still  further  charged 
for  my  own  particular  profit. 

"  But  while  1  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  sa 
crifice  my  private  interests  to  my  private  feelings, 
I  must  consider  myself  as  bound  likewise  to  con 
sult,  in  compliance  with  your  enlarged  and  liber 
al  sentiments,  the  future  support  of  the  station 
in  which  I  am  placed,  to  the  dignity  of  which 
the  emoluments  are,  as  you  represent  them,  in 
adequate.  I  shall  transmit  therefore  the  sense 
of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  augmenta 
tion  which  your  generosity  has  proposed,  may, 
it  his  majesty  shall  think  fit,  be  made  the  esta 
blishment  of  my  successor,  when  he  shall  enter 
on  the  government  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  when 
it  is  probable  the  circumstances  of  this  country 
may  be  better  able  to  support  such  additional 
burthen.  But  while  I  must  decline  accepting 
any  part  of  the  profits,  I  rejoice  to  charge  myself 
wkh  the  whole  of  the  obligation  ;  abundantly 
happy, 4f»J»hen  I  shall  hereafter  be  removed  from 
this  high,  and,  through  your  favour,  desiveable  si 
tuation,  I  should  leave  it,  through  your  liberality, 
augmented  in  its  emoluments,  and  by  my  inability 
not  diminished  in  its  reputation." 
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And  elegantly  simple.     In  thy  train, 
Glory,  and  fair  Renown,  and  deathless  Fame 
Attendant  ever,  each  immortal  name, 
By  thee  deem'd  sacred,  to  yon  starry  vault 
Shall  b«ar,  and  stamp  in  characters  of  gold. 
Be  thine  the  care,  alone  where  truth  directs 
The  firm  heart,  where  the  love  of  human  kind 
Inflames  the  patriot  spirit,  thereto  soothe 
The  toils  of  Virtue  with  melodious  praise  : 
For  those,  that  smiling  seraph  bids  thee  wake 
His  golden  lyre ;  for  those,  the  young-ey'd  Sun 
Gilds  this  fair-form'ti  world  ;  and  genial  Spring 
Throws  many  a   green    wreath   liberal  from  his 

bosom. " 

So  spake  the  voice  divine,  whose  last  sweet  sounc 
Gave  birth  to  Echo,  tuneful  nymph,  that  loves 
The  Muse's  haunt,  dim  grove,  or  lonely  dale, 
Or  high  wood  old  ;  and,  listening  while  she  sings, 
Dwells  in  long  raptureon  each  fall  ing  strain. 
O  Halifax  !  an  humble  Muse,  that  dwells 
In  scenes  like  these,  a  stranger  to  the  world, 
To  thee  a  stranger,  late  has  learnt  thy  fame, 
Even  in  this  vale  of  silence ;   from  the  voice 
Of  tcho  learnt  it,  and,  like  her,  delights, 
With  thy  lov'd  name,  to  make  these  wild  woods 

vocal. 

Spirits  of  ancient  time,  to  high  renown 
By  martial  glory  rais'd,  and  deeds  august, 
Achiev'd  for  Britain's  freedom!  p-triot  hearts, 
That,  fearless  of  a  tyrant's  threatening  arm, 
Eiiibrac'd  your  bleeding  country  !  o'er  the  page, 
Where  History  triumphs  in  your  holy  names, 
O'er  the  dim  monuments  that  mark  your  graves, 
t  Why  streams  my  eye  with  pleasure  ?  'Tis  the  joy 
The  soft  delight  that  through  the  full  breast  flows, 
From  sweet  rememb'rance  of  departed  virtue  ! 

O  Britain,  parent  of  illustrious  names, 
While  o'er  thy  annals  Memory  shoots  her  eye, 
How  the  heart  glows,  rapt  with  high-wondering 

love, 

And  emulous  esteem  ! — Hail,  Sydney,  bail ! 
Whether  Arcadian  blythe,  by  fountain  clear, 
Piping  thy  love-lays  wild,  or  Spartan  bold, 
In  Freedom's  van  distinguish'd,  Sydney  hail ! 
Oft  o'er  thy  laurell'd  tomb  from  hands  unseen 
Fall  flowers  ;  oft  in  the  vales  of  Penshurst  fair, 
Menalca,  stepping  from  his  evening  fold, 
Listeneth  strange  music,  from  the  tiny  breath 
Of  fairy  minstrels  nai  bled,  which  of  old, 
Dancing  to  thy  sweet  lays,  they  learned  well. 
On    Raleigh's  grave,  O  strew    the   sweetest 

flowers- 

That  on  the  bosom  of  the  green  vale  blow  ! 
There  hang    your  vernal  wreaths,  ye  village- 
maids  !  [bring 
Ye  mountain  nymphs,  yonr  crowns  of  wild  thyme 
To   Raleigh's  honour'd  grave!  There  bloom  the 
The  virgin  rose,  that,  blushing  to  be  seen,  [bay, 
Folds  its  fair  leaves  j  for  modest  worth  was  his; 
A  mind  where  Truth,  Philosophy's  first  born, 
Held  herharmonious  reign:  a  Britain's  breast, 
That,  careful  still  of  Freedom's  holy  pledge, 
Disdain'd  the  mean  arts  of  a  tyrant's  court, 
Risdain'd  and  died  !  Where  was  thy  spiritthen, 
Queen  of  sea-crowning  isles,  when  ialeigh  bled  ? 
How  well  he  serv'd  thee,  let  Iberia  tell ! 
^sk  prostrate  Cales,  yet  trembling  at  his  name, 
How  well  he  serv'd  thee:  when  her  vanquish'd 
hand 


Held  forth  the  base  bribe,  how  hespurn'd  it  from 
And  cried,  I  fight  for  Britain!  History  rise,  [him 
And  blast  the  reigns  that  redden  with  the  blood 
Of  those  that  gave  them  glory  !   Happier  days, 
Gilt  with  a  Brunswick's  parent  smile,  await 
The  honour'd  Viceroy.     More  auspicious  hours 
Shall  Halifax  behold,  nor  grieve  to  find 
A  favour'd  land  ungrateful  to  his  care. 
O  for  the  Muse  of  Milton,  to  record 
The  honours  cf  that  day,  when  full  convenM 
Hibernia's  senate  wilh  one  voice  proclaim'd 
A  nation's  high  applause  ;  when,  long  opprest 
With  wealth-consuming  war,  their  eager  love 
Advanc'd  the  princely  dignity's  support, 
While  Halifax  presided  !   O,  belov'd 
By  every  Muse,  grace  of  the  polish 'd  court, 
The  peasant's  guardian,  then  what  pleasure  felt 
Thy  liberal  bosom  !  not  the  low  delight 
Of  Fortune's  added  gifts,  greatly  declin'd  ; 
No,  'twas  the  supreme  bliss  that  fills  the  breast 
Of  conscious  Virtue,  happy  to  behold 
Her  cares  successful  in  a  nation's  joy. 

But  O,  ye  sisters  of  the  sacred  spring, 
To  sweetest  accents  tune  the  polish 'd  lay, 
The  music  of  persuasion  !  You  alone 
Can  paint  that  easy  eloquence  that  flow'd 
In  Attic  streams,  from  Halifax  that  flow'd, 
When  all  lerne  listen'd.     Albion  heard, 
And  felt  a  parent's  joy  :  "  No  more,"  she  cried, 
"  No  more  shall  Greece  the  man  of  Athens  boast, 
Whose  magic  periods    smooth'd    the  listening 

wave 

Of  rapt  Ilyssus.     Rome  shall  claim  no  more 
The  flowery  path  of  eloquence  alone 
To  grace  her  consul's  brow ;  for  never  spoke 
Himeria's  Viceroy  words  of  fairer  phrase, 
Forgetful  of  Alpheus'  hastening  stream, 
When  Arethnsa  stop'd  her  golden  tide,    [swains, 
Aud  call'd  her  nymphs,  and  call'd  her  shepherd 
To  leave  their  sweet  pipes  silent.     Silent  lay 
Your-pipes,  Hibernian  Shepherds."  Lifieysmil'd 
And  on  his  soft  hand  lean'd  his  dimply  cheek, 
Attentive :    "  Once  so   Wharton    spoke,"    he 

cried, 

"  Unhappy  Wharton,  whose  young  eloquence 
Yet  vibrates  on  mine  ear."  Whatever  powers, 
Whatever  genii  old,  of  vale  or  grpve 
The  high  inhabitants,  all  throng'd  to  hear. 
Sylvanus  came,  and  from  his  temples  grey 
His  oaken  chapled  flung,  lest  haply  leaf 
Or  interposing  bough  should  meet  the  sound, 
And  bar  its  soft  approaches  to  his  ear, 
Pan  ceas'd  to  pipe — a  moment  ceas'd — for  then 
uspicion  grew,  that  Phoebus  in  disguise 
•ilis  ancient  reign  invaded  :  down  he  cast, 
n  petulance,  his  reed  j  but  seiz'd  it  soon 
And  lill'd  the  woods  with  clangour.  Measures  wild 
The  wanton  Satyrs  danc'd,  then  listening  stood, 
And  gaz'd  with  uncouth  joy. 

Bnt  hark  !  wild  riots  shake  the  peaceful  plain, 
he  gathering  tumult  roars,  and  Faction  opes 
ier  blood-requesting  eye.     The  frighted  swain 
tfourns  o'er  his  wasted  labours,  and  implores 
His  country's  guardian.     Previous  to  his    wish 
That  guardian's  care  he    found.      The  tumult 

ceas'd, 

And  Faction  clos'd  her  blood-requesting  eye. 

Be  these  thy  honours,  Halifax  !  and  these 

The  liberal  Muse,  that  never  stain'd  l.er  page 
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With  flattery,  shall  record  :  from  each  low  view 
Each  mean  connection  free,  her  praise  is  fame. 
O,  could  her  hand  in  future  times  obtain 
One  humble  garland  from  th'  Aonian  .tree, 
With  joy  she'd  bind  it  on  thy  favonr'd  head, 
And  greet  thy  judging  ear  with  sweeter  strains  ! 

Mean  while  pursue,  in  public  virtue's  path, 
The  palm  of  glory :  only  there  will  bloom 
Pierian  laurels.     Should'st  thou  deviate  thence, 
Perish  the  blossoms  of  fair  folding  fame  ! 
Ev'n  this  poor  wreath,  that  now  affects  thy  brow 
Would  lose  its  little  bloom,   the  Muse  repine, 
And  blush  that  Halifax  had  stole  her  praise. 


PRECEPTS  OF  CONJUGAL  HAPPI 
NESS. 

.  FRIEND,  sister,  partner  of  that  gentle  heart 
Where  my  soul  lives,  and  holds  her  dearest  part  ; 
While  love's  soft  raptures  these  gay  hours  em- 
ploy, 

And  Time  puts  on  the  yellow  robe  of  Joy  ; 
Will  you,  Maria,  mark  with  patient  ear 
The  moral  Muse,  nor  deem  her  song  severe  ? 
Through  the  long  cou,rse  of  life's  unclouded 

day, 

Where  sweetContentment  smiles  on  Virtue's  way; 
Where  Fancy  opes  her  ever-varying  views, 
And  Hope   strews  flowers,  and  leads  you  as  she 

strews ; 

May  each  fair  pleasure  court  thy  favour'd  breast, 
By  truth  protected,  and  by  love  caress'd  ! 

So  Friendship  vows,  nor  shall  her  vows  be  vain; 
For  every  pleasure  comes  in  Virtue's  train  ; 
Each  charm  that  tender  sympathies  impart, 
The  glow  of  soul,  the  transports  of  the  heart, 
Sweet  meanings,  that  in  silent  truth  convey 
Mind  into  mind,  and  steal  the  soul  away; 
These  gifts,  O  Virtue,  these  are  all  thy  own  j 
Lost  to  the  vicious,  to  the  vain  unknown  ! 

Yet  blest  with  these,  and  happier  charms  than 

these, 

By  Nature  form'd,  by  genius  taught  to  please, 
E'en  you,  to  prove  that  mortal  gifts  are  vain, 
Must  yield  your  human  sacrifice  to  pain  ; 
The  wizard  Care  shall  dim  those  brilliant  eyes, 
Smite  the  fair  urns,  and  bid  the  waters  rise. 

With  mind  unbroke  that  darker  hour  to  bear, 
Nor,  once  his  captive,-  drag  the  chains  of  Care, 
Hope's  radiant  sun-shine  o'er  the  scene  to  pour, 
Noi  future  joys  in  present  ills  devour, 
These  arts  your  philosophic  friend  may  show, 
Too  well  experienced  in  the  school  of  woe. 

In  some  sad  hour,  by  transient  grief  opprest, 
Ah  !  let  not  vain  reflection  wound  your  breast ; 
For  Memory  then,  to  happier  objects  blind, 
Though  once  the  friend,  the  traitor  of  the  mind, 
Life's  varied  sorrows  studious  to  explore, 
Turns  the  sad  volume  of  its  sufferings  o'er. 

Still  to  the  distant  prospect  stretch  your  eye, 
Pass  the  dim  cloud, and  view  the  brightening  sky, 
On  Hope's  kind  wing,  more  genial  climes  survey, 
Let  Fancy  join,  but  Reason  guide  your  way; 
For  Fancy,  still  to  tender  woes  inciin'd 
May  sooth  the  heart,  but  misdirects  the  mind. 
The  source  of  half  our  anguish,  halfour  tears, 
Is  the  wrong  conduct  of  our  hopes  and  fears ; 


Like  ill-train'd  children.still  their  treatment  such, 
Restrain  "d  too  rashly,  or  indulg'd  too  much. 
Hence  Hope,  projecting  more  than  life  can  give, 
Would  live  with  angels,    or  refuse  to  live  ; 
Hence  spleen-ey'd    Fear,  o'er-acting    Caution's 

part, 

Betrays  those  succours  Reason  lends  the  heart. 
Yet  these,  submitted  to  fair  Truth's  controul, 
These  tyrants  are  the  servants  of  the  soul ; 
Through  vales  of  peace  the  dove-like  Hope  shall 

stray 

And  bear  at  eve  her  olive  branch  aw.iy, 
In  every  scone  some  distant  charm  descry, 
And  hold  it  forward  to  the  brightening  eye  ; 
While  watchful  Fear,  if  Fortitude  maintain 
Her  trembling  steps,  shall  ward  the  distant  pain. 

Should  erring  Nature  casual  faults  disclose, 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  harbours  your  repose: 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove, 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  are  past, 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  iiy, 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the   flower  that  courts  the    Sun's 

kind  ray, 

Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day  ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  generous  plant  annoys, 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destroys. 
O  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  dangerous  const, 
Where  peace  expires;  and  fair  affection's  lost; 
By  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urg'd,  forbear 
The  speech  contemptuous,  and  the  scornful  air. 

If  heart-felt  quiet,  thoughts  unmix'd  with  pain, 
While  Peace  weaves  flowers  o'er  Hymen's  golden 

chain, 

If  tranquil  days,  ifhours  of  smiling  ease, 
Tlse  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  power  to  please, 
[f  charms  like  these  deserve  your  serious  care, 
3f  one  dark  foe,  one  dangerous  foe  beware ! 
Like  Hecla's  mountain,  while  his  heart's  in  flame, 
His  aspect's  cold, — and  Jealousy's  his. name. 
Flis  hideous  birth  his  wild  disorders  prove, 
liegot  by  Hatred  on  despairing  Love  ! 
Her  throes  in  rage  the  frantic  mother  We, 
And  the  fell  sire  with  angry  curses  tore 
His  sable  hair. — Distrust  beholding  smil'd, 
\nd  lov'd  her  image  in  her  future  child, 
iVith  cruel  care,  industrious  to  impart 
vich  painful  sense,  each  soul-tormenting  art, 
.'o  Doubt's  dim  shrine  her  napless  charge  she  led, 
Vhere  never  sleep  reliev'd  the  burning  head, 
Vbtre  never  grateful  fancy  sooth'd  suspense, 
)r  the  sweet  charm  of  eas}r  confidence, 
lence  fears  eternal,  ever-restless  care, 
And  all  the  dire  associates  of  despair, 
lence  all  the  woes  he  found  that  peace  destroy, 
Vnd  dash  with  pain  the  sparkling  stream  of  joy. 
When   love's    warm  breast,    from    rapture's 

trembling  height, 

'alls  to  the  temperate  measures  of  delight ; 
Vhen  calm  delight  to  easy  friendship  turns, 
3rieve  notthat  Hymen's  torch  more  gently  burns. 
Jnerring  Nature,  in  each  purpose  kind, 
Forbids  long  transports  to  usurp  the  mind  : 
•"or,  oft  dissolv'd  in  joy's  oppressive  ray, 
oon  would  the  finer  laculties  decay. 

True  tender  love  one  even  tenour  keeps; 
Tis  reason's  flame,and  burns  when  passion  sleeps, 
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The  charm  connubial,  like  a  stream  that  glides 
Through  life's  fair  vale,  with  no  unequal  tides, 
With  many  a  plant  along  its  genial  side, 
With  many  a  flower  that  blows  in  beauteous  pride, 
With  many  a  shade,  where  Peace  in  rapturous 
Holds  sweet  Affiance  to  her  fearless  breast,  [rest 
Pure  in  its  source,  and  temperate  in  its  way, 
Still  flows  the  same,  nor  find  its  urn  decay. 

O  bliss  beyond  what  lonely  life  can  know, 
The  soul-felt  sympathy  of  joy  and  woe! 
That  magic  charm  which  makes  e'en  sorrow  dear, 
And  turns  to  pleasure  the  partaken  tear  ! 

Long,  beauteous  friend,  to  you  may  Heaven  im- 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  social  heart !    [part 
Long  to  your  lot  may  every  blessing  flow, 
That  sense,  or  taste,  or  virtue  can  bestow  ! 
And  oh,  forgive  the  zeal  your  peace  inspires, 
To  teach  that  prudence  which  itself  admires. 


OWEN  OF  CARRON. 

There  is  something  romantic  in  the  story  of 
tlie  following  poem;  but  the  author  has  his  rea 
sons  for  believing  that  there  is  something  like 
wise  authentic.  On  the  simple  circumstances  of 
the  ancient  narrative,  from  which  he  first  borrow 
ed  his  idea,  those  reasons  are  principally  founded; 
and  they  are  supported  by  others,  with  which, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  trouble  his  readers 
would  be  superfluous. 

This  poem  is  inscribed  to  a  lady,  whose  ele 
gant  taste,  whose  amiable  sensibility,  and 
whose  unaffected  friendship,  have  long  con 
tributed  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of 

THE    AUTHOR. 

ON  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale, 

Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue  ? 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity|s  dew  ? 

'Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale  ; 
That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 

From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 
The  evening  star  sate  in  his  eye, 

The  Sun  his  golden  tresses  gave, 
The  North's  pure  morn  her  orient  dye, 

To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave ! 
Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 

Tho'  nobly  born,  is  (O wen  laid, 
Stretch'd  on  the  green  wood's  lap  alone, 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  sprung, 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale, 

Since  first  his  simple  dirge  ye  sung, 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold, 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 

'Twasin  the  pride  of  William's  *  day, 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourish'd  still, 

The  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway, 
Bore  rule  o'er  many  a  Highland  hill. 

1  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland. 


nd  far  for  him  their  fruitful  store 

The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread ; 
i  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor, 

An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

)h !   write  not  poor — the  wealth  that  flows, 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne, 

Ul  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 
To  Ellen's  *  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

"or  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd, 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave, 
id  smoother  Italy  apply'd, 
And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

n  vain  by  foreign  arts  assail'd, 
No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile, 

And  England's  honest  valour  fail  'd, 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 

Ah !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisdale, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  roses  strayed, 
Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale, 
Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade  ! 

Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 
Alone  to  thy  soft  tale  would  yield  ! 
For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shall  prove 
The  conflict  of  a  ruder  field." 

Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke, 

And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind, 
-Vs  from  her  dim  wood  glen  she  broke, 

And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanish'd — more  unmov'd 

Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  invest, 
The  valiant  youth,  by  Ellen  lov'd, 

With  aught  that  fear  or  fate  suggest. 
For  Love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 

The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state ; 
Tb'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 

Control  our  fears,  and  fix  our  fate.  ', 
'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve, 

Of  clouds  that  wander'd  west  away, 
Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day  ; 
When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still, 

And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore, 
And  the  Sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 

Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore  3  ; 
Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 

That  warm  the  young  unpractis'd  breast, 
Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  sooth'd  her 

into  rest. 
There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 

That  o'er  the  realm  of  Fancy  reigns, 
Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night, 

And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chains  j 

2  The  lady  Ellen,  only  daughter  of  John  earr 
of  Moray,  betrothed  to  the  earl  of  Nithisdale, 
and  afterwards  to  the  earl    Barnard,    was  es 
teemed  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Europe,  in 
somuch  that  she  had  several  suitors  and  admirers 
from  foreign  courts. 

3  A  chain  of  mountains  running  through  be 
land  from  east  to  west. 
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«Tis  told,  and!  believe  the  tale, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there, 

And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 
And  fill'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 
What  long  might  weary  mortal  wight : 

Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 
Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight) ; 

Such  bower  he  fram'd  with  magic  hand, 

As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove, 
In  scenes  where  fair  Arm  Ida's  wand 

Wav'd  all  the  witcheries  of  love: 
Yet  it  was  wrought  in  simple  show  ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  Iiere  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  damask  flower  j 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms, 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover' shower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain-air, 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array'd, 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair, 
Combin'd  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 

With  thyme  thatioves  the  brown  hill's  breast, 
The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head, 

The  violet  of  sky-woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fairy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  ? 

Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear, 
Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite, 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) — • 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight, 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 
Hast  thou  not  found  at  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away, 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flowery  lawn, 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  ? 

Hast  thou  not  some  fair  object  seen, 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past, 

Still  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien, 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last  ? 

Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictur'd  view, 
Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain, 

Hast  struck  thy  wondering  eye  anew, 
And  brought  the  long-lost  dream  again, 

With  warrior-bow,  with  hunter's  spear, 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulders  spread, 

Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 

He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  head. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  Moon  pass'd  away, 

And  fill'd  her  silver  urn  again, 
When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray, 

Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train, 

ToCarron's  banks  his  fate  consign'd  ; 

And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour, 
He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  find, 

And  found  the  visionary  bower. 
Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love, 

Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way, 
And  in  the  deep-defending  grove 

Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day— 


Oh  ! — who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 

Disorder'd  o'er  his  green  vest  flow, 
leclin'd  in  rest — whose  sunny  hair 
Half  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  glow  ? 

Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 
(Ah  me !  that  sprites  can  fate  control \) 
hat  lives  still  imag'd  on  her  breast, 
That  lives  still  pictur'd  in  her  soul. 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  Earth  to  breathe  elysianair, 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead, 
Perceives  its  long-lov'd  partner  there ; 

loft,  sudden  pleasure  rushes  o'er, 

Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame, 
7o  find  its  future  fate  restore 

The  object  of  its  former  flame : 

So  Ellen  stood — less  power  to  move          , 
Had  he,  who,  bound  in  Slumber's  chain, 

Seem'd  hap'ly  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear, 
And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love, 

Seiz'd  all  her  soul — she  came  not  near, 
She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — from  wizzard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand —  . 
Ah  !  fall  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ! 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 
Smile  in  the  Morning's  orient  eye, 

And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam, 
What  time  the  Sun  was  hasting  nigh  ? 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  well 
As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear, 

The  soul- set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 

When,  wak'd,  it  fix'd  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gaz'd — that  silence  broke  ; 

"  Hail  goddess  of  these  groves,"  he  cry'd, 
"  O  let  me  wear  thygentle  yoke  ! 

O  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  ! 
"For  thee  I'll  climb  the  mountain  steep, 

Unwearied  chase  the  destin'd  prey  ; 
For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild-wood  deep, 

And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  way. 

"For  thee" — "O  stranger,  cease,"  she  said, 

And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew  ; 
But  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay'd 

By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 
'Twas  Atalanta's  golden  fruit, 

The  fond  idea  that  confiu'd 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  bless'dhis  suit, 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 

O  Love  !  within  those  golden  vales, , 
Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  born, 

Where  Nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales, 
Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  Morn  ; 

Where  the  sweet  Smiles,  the  Graces  dwell, 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  remove, 

In  silent  eloquence  to  tell 

Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  Love  ! 

Ah  !  wherefore  should  grim  Rage  be  nigh, 
And  dark  Distrust,  with  changeful  face, 

And  Jealousy's  reverted  eye 

Be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favour'd  place  ? 
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Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree, 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind, 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he, 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
He  watch'd  with  ail  a  miser's  care  ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch  !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  affection  part  ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control, 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows, 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower, 

And   red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  ? — 'Tis  Nithisdale  ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclin'd 
On  his  ?— 'Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale, 

'Tis  she  (O  powers  of  vengeance  !)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  ? 

No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy  > 
Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view, 

And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies — 
He  calls  his  slaves,  his  ruffian  band, 

And,  "  Haste  to  yonder  groves,"  he  cries, 
"  And  ambush'd  lie  by  Carron's  strand. 

"  What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way, 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken, 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

'.'  Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  groves,- 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green, 

If  chance,  a  rosy  stripling  roves, — 
Ye  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen.  " 

And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh, 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way : 

Though  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh, 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  poplar  pale 

The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 
Revolving  many  a  tender  tale, 

And  wondering  still  how  they  could  part. 

Three  arrows  pierc'd  the  desert  air, 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart  j 

And  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair, 
And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep- 
He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale  ; 

Ah  \  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep, 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still, 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  sho'-e, 

And  the  Sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 

Along  the  fairy-featur'd  vale ; 
Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play, 

And  soon  she'll  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'll  meet  him  soon — for  at  her  sight 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped  j 

The  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night, — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ? 


O  !  she  will^  chide  thy  trifling  stay, 

E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames  : 

"  Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay  ? 
Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames!  " 

He  conies  not — weary  with  the  chase, 
Soft  Slumber  o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

Her  veil — we'll  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 

He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale- 
Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled, 
Thy  heart  will  far  forego  my  tale  ! 

Ellen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 

She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train  ; 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour, 
Her  weeping  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down  ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Press'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair, 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed, 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 

Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head, 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day, 

When  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light, 

Darts  thro'  the  gloom  a  transient  ray, 
And  leavesthe  world  once  more  to  niglit ; 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye, 
And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds — 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  ? 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds  ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ? — 

'Twas  some  poor  youth — "  ah  Nithisdale  !" 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 

The  morn  is  on  the  mountains  spread, 

The  wood-lark  trills  his  liquid  strain- 
Can  morn's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead, 
Give  theset  eye  its  soul  again  ? 

A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  Nature  not  profusely  yields, 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  his  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides — 

"  Ah  me  !  what  means  this  misery  here, 
What  fate  this  lady  fair  betides  ?" 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home, 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retir'd  ; — 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb, 
For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expir'd  ! 

"  O  hide  me  in  my  humble  bower," 

Returning  late  to  life  she  said; 
"  I'll  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower ; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

"  Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove, 

And,  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid, 
Oh!  wake  him  not;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

"  Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain, 
Thou  know'st  the  sun-rise  o'er  the  sea — 

But  oh  !  no  lamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he." 
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"  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid  ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sings  the  redbreast  o'er  the  shade — 

Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep  ?" 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day, 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear, 

But  fiercer  feel  the  noon-tide  ray, 
When  soften'd  by  the  nightly  tear ; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear, 

This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they, 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wandering  near, 

The  stranger,  Reason,  cross'd  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul—  Ah  !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know  ! 

Ah  !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind 
Can  not  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe. 

On  melancholy's  silent  urn 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls, 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return, 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade 

The  slow,  consuming  hour  she'll  weep, 

Till  Nature  seeks  her  last-left  aid, 
In  the  sad,  sombrous  arms  of  Sleep. 

"  These  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 

Shalt  thou,"  she  said,   "  good  shepherd,  take; 
These  gems  will  purchase  gold  for  thee, 

And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 

"  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  and  morn, 
The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring— 

Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlorn-r- 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  redbreast  sing. 

"  Heedful  I'll  tend  thy  flocks  the  while, 

Or  aid  thy  sheperdess's  care, 
For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil, 

And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share. " 

And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last, 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear, 

That  wears  Love's  sunny  eye  of  joy- 
Is  Nithisdale  reviving  here  ? 

Or  is  it  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 
By  Carron's  side,  a  shepherd's  boy, 

He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed ; 
He  wears  Love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 

And  biith  he  little  seems  to  heed. 

But  ah  !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 

Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile, 
Who,  only  when  it  clos'd,  would  weep, 

And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
She  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find  ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear, 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 

Does  Nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast  ? 

ts  she  the  friend  of  stern  Controul'? 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest  ? 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  ? 

Where,  worst  of  tyrants,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  to  bind  ? 

Gav'stthou  the  Promethean  flame  ? 
The  incommunicable  noind  ? 


'hy  offspring  are  great  Nature's — free, 

And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs  ; 
iach  privilege  she  gives  to  thee; 

Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 

'hey  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart ; 
And  wilt  thou  their  lov'd  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  ? 

'he  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale, 

Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand  ; 
'hou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian-band. 

\ud  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale,* 

Attends  bis  human  sacrifice, 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

0  married  Love !  thy  bard  shall  own, 

Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 
Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down, 

Thy  lamp  with  Heaven's  own  splendour  bright; 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, " 

O  Hymen  !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite, 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 
And  now  has  Time's  slow  wandering  wing 

Borne  many  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed- 
Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring, 

Who  bound,  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ? 

Ah  me  !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more; 

No  early  charm  returns  again  ; 
The  parent,  Nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sun-beam  bright 
That  plays  on  Canon's  breast  he  can, 

Reason  has  lent  herquivering  light, 
And  shown  the  chequer'd  field  of  man. 

As  the  first  human  heir  of  Earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd, 

And,  all  unconscious  of  bis  birth, 
Sate  thoughtful  oft  in  Eden's  shade ; 

In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  strayfd 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among, 

And  once,  within  their  greenest  glade, 
He  fondly  fram'd  this  simple  song : 

"  Why  is  this  crook  adorn'd  with  gold  ? 
Why  am  1  tales  of  ladies  told  ? 
Why  does  no  labour  me  employ, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

"  A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

"  I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart — 
They  teach  me,  sure,  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

"  This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm— • 
It  could  not  come  from  sheperd's  farm  ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy, 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

"  And  O  thou  silent  picture  fair, 
That  lov'st  to  smile  upon  me  there, 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy, 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy  " 
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Ah,  lovely  youth  !  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong : 

See'st  tbou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  ? 

The  fierce  hawk  hovering  o'er  his  song  ? 

His  little  heart  is  large  with  love : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star, 

And  fate's  more  pointed  arrows  move, 
Insidious,  from  his  eye  afar. 

T 

he  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 

Had  watch' d  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath, 
Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share, 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 

"  O  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art, 
What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear  ? 

Why  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart  ? 
Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  ?" 

"  Ah  !  youth  !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 
Tho'  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear  ; 

And  would'st  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  story  of  thy   birth  to  hear  r 

"  But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail, 

And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell :"-— 
She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale, 
As  sooth  as  sheperdess  might  tell. 

The  heart,  that  sorrow  doom'd  to  share, 

Has  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe, 
Its  sad  impressions  learns  to  bear, 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try, 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast, 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly : 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — wild  amaze 
In  paleness  cloth'd,  and  lifted  hands, 

And  horrour's  dread,  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue,  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Look'd  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide  ; 

But  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife, 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one,—  and  died. 

"  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy,'' 
Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said  : 

"  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promis'd  joy 
Of  this  ? — for  ever,  ever  fled  ! 

"  O  picture  dear !-— for  her  lov'd  sake 
How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail ! 

My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wake, 
And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale : 

"  O  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale — 
No ;  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep ! 

And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale, 
And  more  than  all  her  waters  weep. " 

Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  is  fled — 

Earl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear — 

"  O  !  art  thou  there,"  the  full  heart  said, 
"  O  art  thou  there,  my  parent  dear  ?" 


Yes,  she  is  there  ;  from  idle  state 

Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep ; 
Think  how  she  '  by  thy  cradle  sate, ' 

And  how  she  •  fondly  saw  thee  sleep ' . » . 
Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 

Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love ; 
And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name, 

For  that,  he  fears,  might  fatal  prove. 

O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclin'd  a  dim  tower,  clad  with  moss, 

Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide, 
That  languished  for  its  partner's  loss. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  assign'd 

A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait, 
And  many  a  soft  fear  fill'd  his  mind, 

Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

The  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love, 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah  !   may  they  not  unprosperous  prove  ! 
Ah  !  safely  pass  yon  dangerous  door  ! 

"  She  conies  not ; — can  she  then  delay  !  " 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 

"  Whatever  filial  love  could  say, 
To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear." 

"  She  comes — Oh  !  no — encircled  round 
'Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear, 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 
Ah  me  !  my  heart  ! — for  her  I  fear." 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read, 

Or  ere  it  reach'd  his  lady's  eye, 
His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red, 

In  rage  he  deems  a  rival  nigh. 

'Tis  o'er — those  locks  that  wav'd  in  gold, 

That  wav'd  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 
Wreath'd  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold, 

Hang  from  the  sever'd  head  in  air  ! 
That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 

In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls  -t         , 
Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there, 

Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 

The  fata]  tokens  forth  he  drew— . 

"  Know'stthou  these — Ellen  of  the  vale  ?" 
The  pictur'd  bracelet  soon  she  knew, 

And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led, 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er  : 

He  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  saw — and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

1  See  the  ancient  Scottish  ballad,  called  GjlJ 
Merrice. 
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FABLE  I. 
THE  SUN-FLOWER  AND  THE  1FY. 

AS  duteous  to  the  place  of  prayer, 

Within  the  convent's  lonely  walls, 
The  holy  sisters  still  repair, 

What  time  the  rosy  morning  calls ; 

So  fair,  each  morn,  so  full  of  grace, 

Within  their  little  garden  rear'd, 
The  flower  of  Phoebus  turn'd  her  face 

To  meet  the  power  she  lov'd  and  fear'd. 

And  where,  along  the  rising  sky, 

Her  god  in  brighter  glory  burn'd, 
£till  there  her  fond  observant  eye, 

And  there  her  golden  breast  she  tnrn'd. 

When  calling  from  their  weary  height 
On  western  waves  his  beams  to  rest, 

Still  .there  she  sought  the  parting  sight, 
And  there  she  turn'd  her  golden  breast. 

But  soon  as  night's  invidious  shade 

Afar  his  lovely  looks  had  borne, 
With  folded  leaves  and  drooping  head, 

Full  sore  shegriev'd,  as  one  forlorn. 

Such  duty  in  a  flower  display'd 

The  holy  sisters  smil'd  to  see, 
Forgave  the  pagan  rites  it  paid, 

And  lov'd  its  fond  idolatry. 

But  painful  still,  though  meant  for  kind, 
The  praise  that  falls  on  Envy's  ear, 

O'er  the  dim  window's  arch  entwin'd, 
The  canker'd  Ivy  chanc'd  to  hear. 

And  "See,"  she  cried,  "  that  specious  flower, 
Whose  flattering  bosom  courts  the  Sun, 

The  pageant  of  a  gilded  hour, 

The  convent's  simple  hearts  hath  won ! 

"  Obsequious  meanness. !  ever  prone 
To  watch  the  patron's  turning  eye  ; 

No  will,  no  motion  of  its  own  ! 

'Tis  this  they  love,  for  this  they  sigh : 

"  Go,  splendid  sycophant !    no  more 

Display  thy  soft  seductive  arts ! 
The  flattering  clime  of  courts  explore, 

Nor  spoil  the  convent's  simple  hearts. 

"  To  me  their  praise  morejustly  due, 
Of  longer  bloom,  and  happier  grace ! 

Whom  changing  months  unalter'd  view, 
And  find  them  in  my  fond  embrace." 

"  How  well,"  the  modest  flower  replied, 

"  Can  Envy's  wrested  eye  elude 
The  obvious  bounds  that  still  divide    ' 

Foul  Flattery  from  fair  Gratitude. 


"  My  duteous  praise  each  hour  I  pay, 
For  few  the  hours  that  I  must  live, 

And  give  to  him  my  little  day, 

Whose  grace  another  day  may  give. 

"  When  low  this  golden  form  shall  fall 
And  spread  with  dust  its  parent  plain ; 

That  dust  shall  hear  his  genial  call, 
And  rise,  to  glory  rise  again. 

"  To  thee,  my  gracious  power,  to  thee 
My  love,  my  heart,  nay  life  are  due ! 

Thy  goodness  gave  that  life  to  be  j 
Thy  goodness  shall  that  life  renew. 

"  Ah  me!    one  moment  from  thy  sight 
That  thus  my  truant-eye  should  stray  ! 

The  god  of  glory  sets  in  night ! 

His  faithless  flower  has  lost  a  day." 

Sore  griev'd  the  flower,  and  droop'd  her  head 
And  sudden  tears  her  breast  bedew'd : 

Consenting  tears  the  sisters  shed, 
And,  wrapt  in  holy  wonder,  view'd. 

With  joy,  with  pious  pride  elate, 
"  Behold,"  the  aged  abbess  cries, 

"  An  emblem  of  that  happier  fate 
Which  Heaven  to  all  but  us  denies. 

"  Our  hearts  no  fears  but  duteous  fears, 
No  charm  but  duty's  charm  can  move  ? 

We  shed  no  tears  but  holy  tears 
Of  tender  penitence  and  love. 

"  See  there  the  envious  world  pourtray'd 
In  that  dark  look,  that  creeping  pace  1 

No  flower  can  bear  the  Ivy's  shade ; 
No  tree  support  its  cold  embrace. 

"  The  oak  that  rears  it  from  the  ground, 
And  bears  its  tendrils  to  the  skies, 

Feels  at  his  heart  the  rankling  wound, 
And  in  its  poisonous  arms  he  dies." 

Her  moral  thus  the  matron  read, 
Studious  to  teach  her  children  dear, 

And  they  by  love,  or  duty  led, 

With  pleasure  heard,  or  seem'd  to  hear. 

Yet  one  less  duteous,  not  less  fair, 
(In  convents  still  the  tale  is  known) 

The  fable  heard  with  silent  care, 
But  found  a  moral  of  her  own. 

The  flower  that  smil'd  along  the  day, 
And  droop'd  in  tears  at  evening's  fall  j 

Too  well  she  found  her  life  display, 
Too  well  her  fatal  lot  recall. 

The  treacherous  Ivy's  gloomy  shade, 
That  mtirder'd  what  it  most  embrac'tl, 

Too  well  that  cruel  scene  convey'd 
Which  all  her  fairer  hopes  effac'd. 
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Her  heart  with  silent  horrour  shook ; 

With  sighs  she  sought  her  lonely  cell : 
To  the  dim  light  she  cast  one  look ; " 

And  bade  once  mere  the  world  farewell. 


FABLE  II. 
THE  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

THERE  are  that  love  the  shades  of  life, 
And  shun  the  splendid  walks  of  fame ; 

There  are  that  hold  it  rueful  strife 
To  risk  ambition's  losing  game  j 

That  far  from  Envy's  lurid  eye 

The  fairest  fruits  of  genius  rear, 
Conteat  to  see  them  bloom  and  die, 

In  Friendship's  small  but  kindly  sphere. 

Than  vainer  flowers  tlio'  sweeter  far, 
The  evening  Primrose  shuns  the  day  ; 

Blooms  only  to  the  western  star, 
And  loves  its  solitary  ray. 

In  Eden's  vale  an  aged  hind, 

At  the  dim  twilight's  closing  hour, 
On  his  time-smoothed  staff  reclhi'd, 

With  wonder  view'd  the  opening  flower. 

"  Ill-fated  flower,  at  eve  to  blow," 

In  pity's  simple  thought  he  cries, 
"  Thy  bosom  must  not  feel  the  glow 

Of  splendid  suns,  or  smiling  skies. 

•*  Nor  thee,  the  vagrants  of  the  field, 

The  hamlet's  little  train  behold  ; 
Their  eyes  to  sweet  oppression  yield, 

When  thine  the  falling  shades  unibld. 

"  Nor  thee  the  hasty  shepherd  heeds, 
When  love  has  fill'd  his  heart  with  cares, 

For  flowers  he  rifles  all  the  meads, 
For  waking  flowers — but  thine  forbears. 

"  Ah !  waste  no  more  that  beauteous  bloom 
On  night's  chill  shade,  that  fragrant  breath  : 

Let  smiling  suns  those  gems  illume  ! 
Fair  flower,  to  live  unseen  is  death."' 

Soft  as  the  voice  of  vernal  gales 

That  o'er  the  bending  meadow  blow, 

Or  streams  that  steal  thro'  even  vales, 
And  murmur  that  they  move  so  slow  : 

Deep  in  her  unfrequented  bower, 
Sweet  Philomela pour'd. her  strain; 

The  bird  of  eve  approv'd  her  flower, 
And  answered  thus  the  anxious  swain. 

"  Live  unseen ! 
By  moonlight  shades,  in  valleys  green, 

Lovely  flower,  we'll  live  unseen. 
Of  .our  pleasures  deem  not  lightly, 
Laughing  DajTmay  look  more  sprightly, 
But  I  love  the  modest  mien, 
Still  I  love  the  modest  mien 
Of  gentle    Evening   fair,    and  her  star-trairt'd 
queen. 

"  Didst  thou,  shepherd,  never  find, 
Pleasure  is  of  pensive  kind  ? 
Hast  thy  cottage  never  known 
That  she  loves  to  live  alone  ? 
Dost  thou  not  at  evening  hour 
Feel  some  soft  aud  secret  power, 


Gliding  o'er  thy  yielding  mind. 

Leave  sweet  serenity  behind, 

While  all  disarm'd,  the  cares  of  day 

Steal  thro'  the  falling  gloom  away  ? 

Love  to  think  thy  lot  was  laid 

In  this  undistinguish'd  shade. 

Far  from  the  world's  infectious  view, 

Thy  little  virtues  safely  blew. 

Go,  and  in  day's  more  dangerous  hour. 

Guard  thy  emblematic  flower." 


FABLE  HI. 
THE  LAUREL  AND  THE  REED. 

THE  reed  '  that  once  the  shepherd  blew 

On  old  Cephisus'  hallow'd  side, 
To  Sylla's  cruel  bow  apply'd, 

Its  inoffensive  master  slew. 

Stay,  bloody  soldier,  stay  thy  hand, 

Nor  take  the  shepherd's  gentle  breath  :         , 

Thy  rage  let  innocence  withstand ; 
Let  music  soothe  the  thirst  of  death. 

He  frown'd — he  bade  the  arrow  fly — 
The  arrow  smote  the  tuneful  swain; 

No  more  its  tone  his  lip  shall  try, 
Nor  wake  its  vocal  soul  again. 

Cephisus,  from  his  sedgy  urn, 

With  woe  beheld  the  sanguine  deed; 

He  mourn'd,  and,  as  they  heard  him  mourn, 
Assenting  sigh'd  each  trembling  reed. 

"  Fair  offspring  of  my  waves,"  he  cried  ; 

"That  hind  my  brows,  my  banks  adorn, 
Pride  of  the  plains,  the  river's  pride, 

For  music,  peace,  and  beauty  born  ! 

"  Ah  !    what,  unheedful  have  we  done  ? 

What  demons  here  in  death  delight  ?  j       / 
What  fiends  that  curse  the  social  Sun? 

What  furies  of  infernal  night  ? 

"  See,  see  my  peaceful  shepherds  bleed! 

Each  heart  in  harmony  that  vy'd, 
Smote  by  its  own  melodious  reed, 

Lies  cold,  along  my  blushing  side. 

"  Back  to  your  urn,  my  waters,  fly; 

Or  find  in  earth  some  secret  way; 
For  horrour  dims  yon  conscious  sky, 

And  Hell  has  issu'd  into  day." 

Thro'  Delphi's  holy  depth  of  shade 

The  sympathetic  sorrows  ran ; 
While  in  his  dim  and  mournful  glade 

The  Genius  of  her  groves  began : 

"  In  vain  Cephisus  sighs  to  save 

The  swain  that  loves  his  watry  mead, 

And  weeps  to  see  his  reddening  ware, 
And  mourns  for  his  perverted  reed : 

"  In  vain  .my  violated  groves 

Must  I  with  equal  grief  bewail, 
While  desolation  sternly  roves, 

And  bids  the  sanguine  hand  assail. 

'  The  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  of 
which  the  shepherds  made  their  pipes,  Sylla's 
soldiers  used  for  arrows. 
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"  God  of  the  genial  stream,  behold 
My  laurel  shades  of  leaves  so  hare  ! 

Those  leaves  no  poet's  brows  enfold, 
Nor  bind  Apollo's  golden  hair. 

Like  thy  fair  offspring:,  misapply'd, 
Far  other  purpose  they  supply  ; 

The  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  hide, 
And  on  his  frownful  temples  die. 

*:  Yet  deem  not  these  of  Pluto's  race, 
Whom  wounded  Nature  sues  in  vain; 

Pluto  disclaims  the  dire  disgrace, 

And  cries,  indignant,  They  are  men." 


FABLE  IV. 

THE  GARDKN  ROSE  ^ND  THE 
WILD  ROSE. 

"  As  Dee,  whose  current,  free  from  stain, 
Glides  fair  o'er  Merioneth's  plain, 
By  mountains  forc'd  his  way  to  steer, 
Along  the  lake  of  Pimble  Mere, 
Darts  swiftly  thro'  the  stagnant  mass, 
His  waters  trembling  as  they  pass, 
And  leads  his  lucid  waves  below, 
Unmix'd,  unsullied  as  they  flow — 
So  clear  thro'  life's  tumultuous  tide, 
So  free  could  Thought  and  Fancy  glide; 
Could  Hope  as  sprightly  hold  her  course, 
As  first  she  left  her  native  source, 
Unsought  in  her  romantic  ceil 
The  keeper  of  her  dreams  might  dwell. 

"  But  ah  !  they  will  not,  will  not  last — 
When  life's  first  fairy  stage  is  past, 
The  glowing  hand  of  Hope  is  cold  ; 
And  Fancy  lives  not  to  be  old. 
Darker,  and  darker  all  before  ; 
We  turn  the  former  prospect  o'er ; 
And  find  in  Memory's  faithful  eye 
Our  little  stock  of  pleasures  lie. 

"  Come,  then;  thy  kind  recesses  ope ! 
Fair  keeper  of  the  dreams  of  Hope  ! 
Come  with  thy  visionary  train, 
And  bring  my  morning  scenes  again  ! 
To  Enon's  wild  and  silent  shade, 
Where  oft  my  lonely  youth  was  laid  ; 
What  time  the  woodland  Genius  came, 
And  touch'd  me  with  nis  holy  flame. — 

"  Or,  where  the  hermit,  Beia,  leads 
Her  waves  thro'  solitary  meads; 
And  only  feeds  the  desert-flower, 
Where  once  she  sooth'd  rny  slumbering  hour : 
Orrous'ri  by  Staimnore's  wintry  sl\y, 
She  wearies  Echo  with  her  cry  ; 
And  oft,  what  storms  her  bosom  tear, 
Her  deeply-wounded  banks  declare. — 

"  Where  Eden's  fairer  wattrs  flow, 
By  Milton's  bower,  or  Osty's  brow, 
Or  Brockley's  alder-shaded  cave, 
Or,  winding  round  the  Druid's  grave, 
Silently  glide,  with  pious  fear 
To  sound  his  holy  slumbers  near. — 

"  To  these  fair  scenes  of  Fancy's  reign, 
O  Memory  !  bear  me  once  again: 
For,  when  life's  varied  scenes  are  past, 
'Tis  simple  Nature  charms  at  last." 


'Twas  thus  of  old  a  port  pray'd  ; 

Tb'  indulgent  power  his  pray'r  approv'd, 
And,  ere  thegather'd  rose  could  fade, 

fiestor'd  him  to  the  scenes  he  bv'd. 

A  rose,  the  poet's  favourite  flower, 
From  Flora's  cultor'd  walks  he  bore; 

No  fairer  bloom'd  in  Esher's  bower, 
Nor  Prior's  charming  Chloe  wore. 

No  fairer  flowers  could  Fancy  hvine 

To  hide  Anacreon's  snowy  hair ; 
For  there  Almeria's  bloom  divine, 

And  Elliot's  sweetest  blush  was  there. 

When  she,  the  pl-ide  of  comts,  retires, 
And  leaves  for  shades  a  nation's  love, 

With  awe  the  village  maid  admires, 

How   Waldegrave   looks,     how    Waldcgrave 
moves. 

So  marvell'd  much  in  Enon's  shade 
The  flowers  that  all  uncultur'd  grew, 

When  there  the  splendid  Rose  display'd 
Her  swelling  breast  and  shining  hue. 

Yet  one,  that  oft  adorn'd  the  place 
Where  now  her  gaudy  rival  rei°n'd, 

Of  simpler  bloom,  but  kindred  race, 
The  pensive  Eglantine  complain 'd. — 

"  Mistaken  youth, "  with  sighs  she  said, 
"  From  Nature  and  from  me  to  stray  ! 

The  bard,  by  splendid  forms  betray'd, 
No  more  shall  frame  the  purer  lay. 

"  Luxuriant,  like  the  flaunting- 'Rose, 
And  gay  the  brilliant  strains  may  be, 

But  far,  in  beauty,  far  from  those, 
That  flow'd  to  Nature  and  to  me." 

The  poetfelf,  with  fond  surprise, 

The  truths  the  sylvan  critic  told  ; 
And,    ''Though  this  courtly  Rose,"  he  cries, 

"  Is  gay,  is  beauteous  to  behold; 

"Yet,  lovely  flower,  I  find  in  thee 
Wild  sweetness  which  no  words  express, 

And  cjiarms  in  thy  simplicity, 

That  dwell  not  in  the  pride  of  dress." 


FABLE  V. 
THE  VIOLET  AND  Ttt£  PANSY. 

SHEPHERD,  if  near  thy  artless  breast 

The  god  of  fond  desires  repair; 
Implore  him  fora  gentle  guest, 

Implore  him  with  unwearied  prayer. 

Should  beauty's  soul-enchanting  smile, 
Love  -kindling looks,  and  features  gay, 

Should  these  thy  wandering  eye  beguile, 
And  steal  thy  wareless  heart  away ; 

That  heart,  shall  soon  with  sorrow  swell,    , 

And  soon  the  erring  eye  deplore, 
If  in  the  beauteous  bosom  dwell 

No  gentle  virtue's  genial  store. 

Far  from  his  hive  one  summer-day, 
A  young  and  yet  unpractis'd  bee, 

Borne  on  his  tender  wings  away, 
Went  forth  the  flowery  world  to  see. 
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The  morn,  the  noon  in  play  he  pass'd,v 
But  when  the  shades  of  evening  came, 

No  parent  brought  the  due  repast, 
And  faintHess  seiz'd  his  little  frame. 

By  nature  urg'd,  by  instinct  led, 
The  bosom  of  a  flower  he  sought, 

Where  streams  mourn 'd  round  a  mossy  bed, 
And  violets  all  the  bank  enwrought. 

Of  kindred  race,  but  brighter  dies. 
On  that  fair  bank  a  Pansy  grew, 

That  borrow'd  from  indulgent  skies 
A  velvet  shade  and  purple  bue. 

The  tints  that  stream'd  with  glossy  gold, 
The  velvet  shade,  the  purple  hue, 

The  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold, 
And  to  its  bounteous  bosom  flew. 

Not  fonder  haste  the  lover  speeds, 
At  evening's  fall,  his  fair  to  meet ; 

When  o'er  the  hardly-bending  meads 
He  springs  on  more  than  mortal  feet. 

Nor  glows  his  eyes  with  brighter  glee, 
When  stealing  near  her  orient  breast, 

Than  felt  the  fond  enamour'd  bee, 

When  first  the  golden  bloom  he  prest. 

Ah !  pity  much  his  youth  untry'd, 
His  heart  in  beauty's  magic  spell  ! 

So  never  passion  thee  betide, 

But  where  the  genial  virtues  dwell. 

In  vain  he  seeks  those  virtues  there; 

No  soul -sustain  ing  charms  abound  : 
No  honey'd  sweetness  to  repair 

The  languid  waste  oflife  is  found. 

An  aged  bee,  whose  labours  led 

Thro'  those  fair  springs,  and  meads  of  gold, 
His  feeble  wing,  his  drooping  head 

Beheld,  and  pitied  to  behold. 

"  Fly,  fond  adventurer,  fly  the  art 
That  courts  thine  eye  with  fair  attire  ; 

Who  smiles  to  win  the  heedless  heart, 
Will  smile  to  see  that  heart  expire. 

' '  This  modest  flower  of  humbler  hue, 
That  boasts  no  depth  of  glowing  dyes, 

Array'd  in  unbespangled  blue, 

The  simple  clothing  of  the  skies — 

"  This  flower,  with  balmy  sweetness  blest, 
May  yet  thy  languid  liferenew:" 

He  said,  and  to  the  Violet's  breast    , 
The  little  vagrant  faintly  flew. 


FAB[;F.  VI.. 

THE    QUEEN    OF    THE   MEADOJV 
AND  THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

FROM  Bactria's  vales,  where  beauty  blows 

Luxuriant  in  the  genial  ray; 
Where  flowers  a  bolder  gem  disclose, 

And  deeper  drink  the  golden  day.          . 

F.rom  Bactria's  vales  to  Britain's  shore 
What  time  the  Crown  Imperial  came, 

Full  high  the  stately  stranger  bore 
The  honours  of  his  birth  and  name. 


In  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  state, 

In  all  the  eastern  glory  gay, 
He  bade,  with  native  pride  elate, 

Each  flower  of  humbler  birth  obey. 
O,  that  the  child  unborn  might  hear, 

Nor  hold  it  strange  in  distant  time, 
That  freedom  e'en  to  flowers  was  dear, 

To  flowers  that  bloom'd  in  Britain's  clime  f 
Through  purple  meads,  and  spicy  gales, 

Where  StrymonV  silver  waters  play, 
While  far  from  hence  their  goddess  dwells, 

'She  rules  with  delegated  sway. 

That  sway  the  Crown  Imperial  sought, 
With  high  demand  and  haughty  mien : 

But  equal  claim  a  rival  brought, 
A  rival  call'd  the  Meadow's  Queen. 

''  In  climes  of  orient  glory  bornj 

Where  beauty  first  and  empire  grew; 

Where  first  unfolds  the  golden  morn, 
Where  richer  falls  the  fragrant  dew : 

"  In  light's  ethereal  beauty  drest, 

Behold,"  he  cried,  "  thefavour'd  flower, 

Which  Flora's  high  commands  invest 
With  ensigns  of  imperial  power  ! 

"  Where  prostrate  vales,  and  blushing  meads, 
And  bending  mountains  own  his  sway, 

While  Persia's  lord  his  empire  leads, 
And  bids  the  trembling  world  obey ; 

"  While  blood  bedews  the  straining  bow, 
And  conquest  rends  the  scatter'd  air, 

'Tis  mine  to  bind  the  victor's  brow, 
And  reign  in  envy  'd  glory  there. 

"  Then  lowly  bow,  ye  British  flowers ! 

Confess  your  monarch's  mighty  sway, 
And  own  the  only  glory  yours, 

When  fear  flies  trembling  to  obey." 

He  said,  and  sudden  o'er  the  plain, 
From  flower  to  flower  a  murmur  ran, , 

With  modest  air,  and  milder  strain, 
When  thus  the  Meadow's  Queen  began : 

"  If  vain  of  birth,  of  glory  vain, 

Or  fond  to  bear  a  regal  name, 
The  pride  of  folly  brings  disdain, 

And  bids  me  urge  a  tyrant's  claim  : 

"  If  war  my  peaceful  realnjs  assail, 
And  then,  unmov'd  by  pity's  call, 

I  smile  to-see  the  bleeding  vale, 
Or  feel  one  joy  in  Nature's  fall, 

"  Then  mzy  each  justly  vengeful  flower 
Pursue  her  queen  with  gen'rous  strife, 

Nor  leave  the  hand  of  lawless  power 
Such  compass  on  the  scale  oflife. 

"  One  simple  virtue  all  my  pride  ! 

The  wish  that  flies  to  mis'ry's  aid ; 
The  balm  that  stops  the  crimson  tide*, 

And  heals  the  wounds  that  war  has  made." 

Their  free  consent  by  zeph yrs  borne, 

The  flowers  their  Meadow's  Queen  obey ; 

And  fairer  blushes  crown 'd  the  morn, 
And  sweeter  fragrance  fill'd  the  day. 

1  The  Ionian  Strymon. 

*  The  property  of  that  flower, 
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FABLE  VII. 
THE  WALL-FLOWER. 

tc  WHY  loves  ray  flower,  the  sweetest  flower 
That  swells  the  golden  breast  of  May, 

Thrown  rudely  o'er  this  ruin'd  tower, 
To  waste  her  solitary  day  ? 

"  Why,  when  the  mend,  the  spicy  va'.e, 

The  grove  and  genial  garden  call, 
Will  she  her  fragrant  soul  exhale, 

Unheeded  on  the  lonely  wall  ? 

"  For  never  sure  was  beauty  born 
To  live  in  death's  deserted  shade  !    • 

Come,  lovely  flower,  my  banks  adorn, 
My  banks  for  life  and  beauty  made.*' 

Thus  Pity  wak'd  the  tender  thought, 

And  by  her  sweet  persuasion  led, 
To  seize  the  hermit-flower  I  sought, 

And  bear  her  from  her  stony  bed. 

I  sought — but  sudden  on  mine  ear 
A  voice  in  hollow  murmurs  broke, 

And  smote  my  heart  with  holy  fear — 
The  Genius  of  the  Ruin  spoke. 

"  From  thee  be  far  th'  ungentle  deed, 

The  honours  of  the  dead  to  Spoil, 
Or  take  the  sole  remaining  meed, 

The  flower  that  crowns  their  former  toil ! 

"  Nor  deem  that  flower  the  garden's  foe, 
Or  fond  to  grace  this  barren  shade  ; 

*ris  Nature  tells  her  to  bestow 
Her  honours  on  the  lonely  dead. 

"  For  this,  obedient  zephyrs  bear 

Her  light  seeds  round  yon  turret's  mould, 

And  undispers'd  by  tempests  there, 
They  rise  in  vegetable  gold. 

"  Nor  shall  thy  wonder  wake  to  see 
Such  desert  scenes  distinction  crave  ; 

Oft  have  they  been,  and  oft  shall  be 

Truth's,  Honour's,  Valour's,  Beauty's  grave. 

"  Where  longs  to  fall  that  rifted  spire, 

As  weary  of  th'  insulting  air; 
The  poet's  thought,  the  warrior's  fire, 

The  lover's  sighs  are  sleeping  there. 

"  When  that  too  shakes  the  trembling  ground, 
Borne  down  by  some  tempestuous  sky, 

And  many  a  slumbering  cottage  round 
Startles — how  still  their  hearts  will  lie  ! 

"  Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 
No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 

Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told  ; 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  some  lover  pale, 

When  evening  brought  the  pensive  hour, 

Step  slowly  o'er  the  shadowy  vale, 

And  stop  to  pluck  the  frequent  flower  ? 

"  Those  flowers  he  surely  meant  to  strew 

On  lost  affection's  lowly  cell ; 
Tho'  there,  as  fond  remembrance  grew, 

Forgotten,  from  his  hand  they  fell. 

"  Has  not  for  thee  the  fragrant  thorn 
Been  taught  her  first  rose  to  resign  ? 

With  vain  but  pious  fondness  borne 
To  deck  thy  Nancy's  honoiu'ii  shrine  ! 


'Tis  Nature  pleading  in  the  breast, 
Fair  memory  of  her  works  to  find  ; 
nd  when  to  fate  she  yields  the  rest, 
She  claims  the  monumental  mind. 

Why,  else,  the  o'ergrown  paths  of  time 
Would  thus  the  letter'd  sage  explore, 
With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb, 
And  on  the  doubtful  sculpture  pore  ? 

Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil 
Through  death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 
leclaim  his  long-asserted  spoil, 
And  lead  oblivion  into  day  ? 

'  'Tis  Nature  prompts,  by  toil  or  fear 

Unmov'd,  to  range  through  death's  domain* 
The  tender  parent  loves  to  hear 
Her  children's  story  told  again. 

Treat  not  with  scorn  his  thoughtful  hours, 
If  haply  near  these  haunts  he  stray; 
Nor  take  the  fair  enlivening  flowers 
That  bloom  to  cheer  his  lonely  way." 


FABLE  VIII. 
THE  TULIP  AND  THE  MYRTLE. 

AWAS  on  the  border  of  a  stream 

A  gaily-paiiued  Tulip  stood, 
And,  gilded  by  the  morning  beam, 
Survey'd  her  beauties  in  the  flood. 

And  sure,  more  lovely  to  behold, 

Might  nothing  meet  the  wistful  eye, 

Than  crimson  fading  into  gold, 
In  streaks  of  fairest  symmetry. 

The  beauteous  flower,  with  pride  elate, 
Ah  me !  that  pride  with  beauty  dwells  ! 

Vainly  affects  superior  state, 
And  thus  in  empty  fancy  swells : 

"  O  lustre  of  unrivall'd  bloom! 

Fair  painting  of  a  hand  divine  ! 
Superior  far  to  mortal  doom, 

The  hues  of  Heav'n  alone  are  mine ! 

"  Away,  ye  worthless,  formless  race  ! 

Ye  weeds,  that  boast  the  name  of  flowers  ? 
No  more  my  native  bed  disgrace, 

Unmeet  for  tribes  so  mean  as  yours ! 

"  Shall  the  bright  daughter  of  the  Sun 
Associate  with  the  shrubs  of  Earth  ? 

Ye  slaves,  your  sovereign's  presence  shun  ! 
Respect  her  beauties  and  her  birth. 

"  And  thou,  dull,  sullen  ever-green ! 

Shalt  thou  my  shining  s-phere  invade  ? 
My  noon-day  beauties  beam  unseen, 

Obscur'd  beneath  thy  dusky  shade  !" 

"  Deluded  flower !"  the  Myrtle  cries, 
Shall  we  thy  moment's  bloom  adore  ? 

The  meau'st  shrub  that  you  despise, 
The  meanest  flower  has  merit  more. 

"  That  daisy,  in  its  simple  bloom, 
Shall  last  along  the  changing  year; 

Blush  on  the  snow  of  Winter's  gloom, 
And  bid  the  smiling  Spring  appear. 
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"  The  violet,  that,  those  banks  beneath, 
Hides  from  thy  scorn  its  modest  head, 

Shall  fill  the  air  with  fragrant  breath, 
When  thon  art  in  thy  dusty  bed". 

"  E'en  I,  who  boast  no  golden  shade, 
Am  of  no  shining  tints  possess'd, 

When  low  thy  lucid  form  is  laid, 

Shall  bloom  on  many  a  lovely  breast. 

"  And  he,  whose  kind  and  fostering  care 

To  thee,  to  me,  our  beings  gave, 
Shall  near  his  breast  myflowrets  wear, 

And  walk  regardless  o'er  thy  grave. 
"  Deluded  flower,  the  friendly  screen 

That  hides  thee  from  the  noon-tide  ray, 
And  mocks  thy  passion  to  be  seen, 

Prolongs  thy  transitory  day. 

"  But  kindly  deeds  with  scorn  repaid, 
No  more  by  virtue  need  be  done : 

I  now  withdraw  my  dusky  shade. 
And  yield  thee  to  thy  darling  Sun." 

Fierce  on  the  flower  the  scorching  beam 
With  all  its  weight  of  glory  fell ; 

The  flower  exulting  caught  the  gleam, 
And  lent  its  leaves  a  bolder  swell. 

Expanded  by  the  searching  fire, 

The  curling  leaves  the  breast  disclos'd; 

The  mantling  bloom  was  painted  higher, 
And  every  latent  charm  expos'd. 

But  when  the  Sun  was  sliding  low 

And  ev'n:ng  came,  with  dews  so  cold; 

The  wanton  beauty  ceas'd  to  blow, 
And  sought  her  bending  leaves  to  fold. 

Those  leaves,  alas  !    no  more  would  close  ; 

Relax'd,  exhausted,  sick'ning,  pale, 
They  left  her  to  a  parent's  woes, 

And  fled  before  the  rising  gale. 


FABLE  IX. 
THE  BEE  FLOWER  '. 

COMF.,  let  us  leave  this  painted  plain; 

This  \vaste  of  flowers  that  palis  the  eye  : 
The  walk*  of  Nature's  wilder  reign 

Shall  please  in  plainer  majesty. 

Through  those  fair  scenes,  where  yet  she  owes 
Superior  charms  to  Broekmaw's  art, 

Where,  crown'd  with  elegant  repose, 
He  "cherishes  the  social  heart — 

1  This  is  a  species  of  the  orchis,  which  is  found 
in  the  barren  and  mountainous  parts  of  Lincoln 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Kent,  and  Herefordshire. 
Nature  has  formed  a  bee  apparently  feeding  on 
the  breast,  of  a  flower  with  so  much  exactness, 
that  it  is  impossible  at  a  very  small  distance  to 
distinguish  the  imposition.  For  this  purpose  she 
has  observed  an  economy  different  from  what  is 
fonnd  in  most  other  flowers,  and  has  laid  the 
petals  horizontally.  The  genius  of  the  orchis,  or 
satyrion.sheseems professedly  lohave madeuse of 
for  her  paintings,  and  on  the  different  species  has 
drawn  the  perfect  forms  of  different  insects,  such 
as  bees,  flies,  butterflies,  &c. 


Through  those  fair  scenes  we'll  wander  wild, 
And  on  yon  pastur'd  mountains  rest ; 

Come,  brother  dear  !  come,  Nature's  child  ! 
With  all  her  simple  virtues  bl«t 

The  Sun  far-seen  on  distant  towers, 

And  clouding  groves  and  peopled  seas, 
And  ruins  pale  of  princely  bowers 

On  Beachb'rough's  airy  heights  shall  please. 
Nor  lifeless  there  the  lonely  scene;  ' 

The  little  labourer  of  the  hive, 
From^flower  to  flower,  from  green  to  green, 

Murmurs  and  makes  the  wild  alive. 
See,  on  tliat  flowret's  velvet  breast 

How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies  ! 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 

Th'  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs  ! 

Regardless,  while  we  wander  near, 
Thrifty  of  time,  his  task  he  plies  ; 

Or  sees  he  no  intruder  near  ? 

And  rest  in  sleep  his  weary  eyes? 

Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs ; — we'll  set  the  captive  free — 
I  sought  the  living  Bee  to  bind, 

And  found  the  picture  of  a  Bee. 
Attentive  to  our  trifling  selves, 

From  thence  we  plan  the  rule  of  all; 
Thus  Nature  with  the  fabled  elves 
-    We  rank,  and  these  her  sports  we  call. 
Be  far,  my  friend,  from  you,  from  me, 

Th'  uuhallow'd  term,  the  thought  profane, 
That  life's  majestic  source  may  be 

In  idle  fancy's  trifling  vein. 

Remember  still,  'tis  Nature's  plan 

Religion  in  your  love  to  find  ; 
And  know,  for  this,  she  first  in  man 

Inspir'd  the  imitative  mind. 

As  conscious  that  affection  grows, 

Pleas'd  with  the  pencil's  mimic  power*; 

That  power  with  leading  hand  she  shows, 
And  paints  &  Bee  upon  a  flower. 

Mark,  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wears  • 
His  human  feet,  his  human  hands  ' 

Oft,  as  his  shapely  form  he  rears, 
Aghast  the  frighted  ploughman  stands. 

See  where,  in  yonder  orient  stone, 

She  seems  e'en  with  herself  at  strife, 
While  fairer  from  her  hand  is  shown 

The  pictur'd,  than  the  native  life. 
Helvetia's  rocks,  Sabrina's  waves, 

Still  many  a  shining  pebble  bear, 
Where  oft  her  studious  hand  engraves 

The  perfect  form,  and  leaves  it  there. 

O  long,  myPaxtonS,  boast  her  art; 

And  long  her  laws  cf  love  fulfil : 
To  Ihee  she  gave  her  hand  and  heart. 

To  thee,  her  kindness  and  her  skill ! 

*  The  well-known  fables  of  the  Painter  and  the 
Statuary  that  fell  in  love  with  objects  of  their 
own  creation,  plainly  arose  from  the  idea  of  that 
attachment,  which  follows  the  imitation  of 
agreeable  objects,  to  the  objects  imitated. 

3  Au  ingenious  portrait-painter  in  Rathbone 
Place. 
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FABLE  X. 
THE  WILDING   AND    THE  BROOM. 

IN  yonder  green  wood  blows  the  broom ; 

Shepherds  we'll  trust  our  flocks  to  stray. 
Court  Nature  in  her  sweetest  bloom, 

And  steal  from  care  one  summer-day. 

From  him 1  whose  gay  and  graceful  brow 

Fair-handed  Hume  with  roses  binds, 
We'll  learn  to  breathe  the  tender  vow, 

Where  slow  the  fairy  Fortha  winds. 
And  oh !    that  he*  whose  gentle  breast 

In  Nature's  softest  mould  was  made, 
Who  left  her  smiling  works  imprest 

In  characters  that  cannot  fade ; 

That  he  might  leave  his  lowly  shrine, 
Tho'  softer  there  the  seasons  fall — 

They  come,  the  sons  of  verse  divine, 
They  come  to  Fancy's  magic  call. 

"  What  airy  sounds  invite 

My  steps  not  unreluctant,  from  the  depth 

Of  Shene's  delightful  groves  ?   Reposing  there 

No  more  I  hear  the  busy  voice  of  men 

Far-toiling  o'er  the  globe — save  to  the  call 

Of  soul-exalting  poetry,  the  ear 

Of  death  denies  attention.     Rous'd  by  her, 

The  genius  of  sepulchral  silence  opes 

His  drowsy  cells,  and  yields  us  to  the  day. 

For  thee,   whose   hand,    whatever    paints   the 

Spring, 

Or  swells  on  Summer's  breast,  or  loads  the  lap 
Of  Autumn,  gathers  heedful — Thee  whose  rites 
At  Nature's  shrine  with  holy  care  are  paid 
Daily  and  nightly,  boughs  of  brightest  green, 
And  every  fairest  rose,  the  god  of  groves, 
The  queen  of  flowers,  shall  sweeter  save  for  thee. 
Yet  not  if  beauty  only  claim  tby  lay, 
Tunefully  trifling.  Fair  philosophy, 
And  Nature's  love,  and  every  mortal  charm 
That  leads  in  sweet  captivity  the  mind 
To  virtue — ever  in  thy  nearest  cares 
Be  these,  and  animate  thy  living  page 
With  truth  resistless,  beaming  from  the  source 
Of  perfect  light  immortal — Vainly  boasts 
That  golden  Broom  its  sunny  robe  of  flowers : 
Fair  are  the  sunny  flowers ;  but,  fading  soon 
And  fruitless,  yield  the  forester's  regard 
To  the  well-loaded  wilding — Shepherd,  there 
Behold  the  fate  of  song,  and  lightly  deem 
Of  all  but  moral  beauty." 


"  Not  in  vain"— 


I  hear  my  Hamilton  reply. 

(The  torch  of  fancy  in  his  eye) 

•'  'Tis  not  in  vain,"  I  hear  him  say, 

"  That  Nature  paints  her  works  so  gay ; 

For,  fruitless  though  that  fairy  broom, 

Yet  still  w.e  love  her  lavish  bloom. 

Cheer'd  with  that  bloom,  yon  desert  wild 

Its  native  horrours  lost,  and  smil'd  j 

And  oft  we  mark  her.  golden  ray 

Along  the  dark  wood  scatter  day. 

"  Of  moral  uses  take  the  strife  ; 
Leave  me  the  elegance  of  life. 

'  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 
f  Thomson. 
TOL.  xvr. 


Whatever  charms  the  ear  or  eye, 

All  beauty  and  all  harmony ; 

If  sweet  sensations  these  produce, 

I  know  they  have  their  moral  use  ; 

I  know  that  Nature's  charms  can  move 

The  springs  that  strike  to  virtue's  love." 


FABLE  XI. 
THE  MISLETOE  AND  THE  PASSION 
FLOWER. 

IN  this  dim  cave  a  druid  sleeps, 

Where  stops  the  passing  gale  to  moan  j 

The  rock -he  hollow'd  o'er  him  weeps, 
And  cold  drops  wear  the  fretted  stone. 

In  this  dim  cave,  of  different  creed, 

An  hermit's  holy  ashes  rest : 
The  school-boy  finds  the  frequent  bead, 

Which  many  a  formal  matin  blest. 

That  truant-time  full  well  I  know,  . 

When  here  I  brought,  in  stolen  hour, 
The  druid's  magic  misletoe, 

The  holy  hermit's  passion-flower. 

The  ofPrings  on  the  mystic  stone 
Pensive  I  laid,  in  thought  profound. 

When  from  the  cave  a  deep'ning  groan 
Issued,  and  froze  me  to  the  ground. 

I  hear  it  still — dost  thou  not  hear  ? 

Does  not  thy  haunted  fancy  start  ? 
The  sound  still  vibrates  through  mine  ear, 

The  horrour  rushes  on  my  heart. 

Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came, 
Unmix'd,  unmelodis'd  with  breath ; 

But,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame, 
Creak'd  from  the  bony  Inngs  of  death. 

I  hear  it  still — "  Depart,"  it  cries; 

"  No  tribute  bear  to  shades  unblest : 
Know,  here  a  bloody  druid  lies, 

Who  was  not  nurs'd  at  Nature's  breast. 

"  Associate  he  with  demons  dire, 
O'er  human  victims  held  the  knife, 

And  pleas'd  to  see  the  babe  expire, 
Smil'd  grimly  o'er  its  quiv'ring  life. 

"Behold  his  crimson-streaming  hand 

Erect ! — his  dark,  fix'd,  murd'rous  eye !" 

In  the  dim  cave  I  saw  him  stand  ; 
And  my  heart  died — I  felt  it  die. 

I  see  him  still — Dost  thou  not  see 

The  haggard  eye-ball's  hallow  glare  ? 
.  And  gleams  of  wild  ferocity 

Dart  through  the  sable  shade  of  hair  ? 

What  meagre  form  behind  him  moves, 
With  eye  that  rues  th'  invading  day; 

And  wrinkled  aspect  wan,  that  proves 
The  mind  to  pale  remorse  a  prey  ? 

What  wretched — Hark — the  voice  replies, 
"  Boy,  bear  these  idle  honours  hence ! 

For,  here  a  guilty  htrmit  lies, 
Untrue  to  Nature,  Virtue,  Sense. 

"  Though  Nature  lent  him  powers  to  aid 
The  moral  cause,  the  mutual  weal ; 

Those  powers  he  sunk  in  this  dim  shade, 
The  desp'rate  suicide  of  zeal. 
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"  Go,  teach  the  drone  of  saintly  haunts, 
Whose  cell's  the  sepulchre  of  time ; 

Though  many  a  holy  hymn  he  chants, 
His  life  is  one  continu'd  crime. 

"  And  bear  them  hence,  the  plant,  the  flower 
No  symbols  those  of  systems  vain  ! 

They  have  the  duties  of  their  hour ; 
Some  bird,  some  insect  to  sustain." 


THE  COUNTRY  JUSTICE. 

BY  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESry's  JUSTICES  OF  THE    PEACE 
FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 


TO  RICHARD  BURN,  LL.  D. 

ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR 
THE  COUNTIES  OF  WESTMORLAND  AND  CUMBERLAND. 

DEAR  SIR, 

A  POEM  written  professedly  at 
your  request,  naturally  addresses  itself  to  you. 
The  distinction  you  have  acquired  on  the  subject, 
and  your  taste  for  the  arts,  give  that  address 
every  kind  of  propriety.  If  I  have  any  particu 
lar  satisfaction  in  this  publication,  beside  what 
arises  from  my  compliance  with  your  commands, 
it  must  be  in  the  idea  of  that  testimony  it  bears 
to  our  friendship.  If  you  believe  that  I  am  more 
concerned  for  the  duration  of  that  than  of  the 
Poem  itself,  you  will  not  be  mistaken;  for  I  am, 

DEAR  SIR, 

your  truly  affectionate  brother 
and  faithful  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Somersetshire, 
April  25,  1774, 


THE  COUNTRY  JUSTICE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  Richard's  days,  when  lost  his  pastur'd  plain, 
The  wand'ring  Briton    sought  the  wild    wood's 
With  threat  disdain  beheld  the  feudal  hord,f  reign, 
poor  life -let  vassals  of  a  Norman  lord  ; 
And,  what  no  brave  man  ever  lost,  possess'd 
Himself — for  Freedom  bound  him  to  her  breast. 

Lov'stthou  that  Freedom  ?  By  her  holy  shrine, 
If  yet  one  drop  of  British  blood  be  thine, 
See,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  desert  shade, 
His  bow  unstrung,  his  little  household  laid, 
Some  brave  forefather ;  while    his    fields  they 

share, 

By  Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman,  banish'd  there  ! 
And  think  he  tells  thee,  as  his  soul  withdraws, 
As  his  heart  swells  against  a  tyrant's  laws, 
The  war  with  fate,  though  fruitless  to  maintain, 
To  guard  that  liberty  he  lov'd  in  vain. 

Were  thoughts  like  these  the  dreams  of  ancient 
Peculiar  only  to  some  age,  or  clime  ?  [time  ? 
And  does  not  Nature  thoughts  like  these  impart, 
Breathe  in  the  soul,  and  write  upon  the  heart  ? 

Ask  on  their  mountain  yon  deserced  band, 
That  point  to  Paoli  with  no  plausive  baud  ; 


Despising  still,  their  freeborn  souls  uubroke, 
Alike  the  Gallic  and  I.igurian  yoke. 

Yet  while  the  patriot's  gen'rous  rage  we  share, 
Still  civil  safety  calls  us  back  to  care  ; — 
To  Britain  lost  in  either  Henry's  day, 
Her  woods  her  mountains  one  wild  scene  of  prey  ! 
Fair  Peace  from  all  her  bounteous  vallies  fled, 
And  Law  beneath  the  barbed  arrow  bled. 

In  happier  days,  with  more  auspicious  fate, 
The  far-fam'd  Edward  heal'd  his  wounded  state  ; 
Dread  of  his  foes,  but  to  his  subjects  dear, 
These  learn'd  to  love,  as  those  are  taught  to  fear, 
Their  laurell'd  prince  with  British  pride  obey, 
His  glory  shone  their  discontent  away. 

With  care  the  tender  flower  of  love  to  save, 
And  plant  the  olive  on  Disorder's  grave, 
For  civil  storms  fresh  barriers  to  provide, 
He  caught  the  fav'riiig  calm  and  falling  tide, 

THE  APPOINTMENT,  AND  ITS  PURPOSES. 

The  social  laws  from  insult  to  protect ; 
To  cherish  peace,  to  cultivate  respect ; 
The  rich  from  wanton  cruelty  restrain, 
To  smooth  the  bed  of  penury  and  pain  ; 
The  hapless  vagrant  to  his  rest  restore, 
The  maze  of  fraud,  the  haunts  of  theft  explore  ; 
The  thoughtless  maiden,  when  subdu'd  by  art, 
To  aid,  and  bring  her  rover  to  her  heart  j 
Wild  riot's  voice  with  dignity  to  quell, 
Forbid  unpeaceful  passions  to  rebel, 
Wrest  from  revenge  the  meditated  harm, 
For  this  fair  Justice  rais'dher  sacred  arm; 
For  this  the  rural  magistrate,  of  yore, 
Thy  honours,  Edward,  to  his  mansion  bore. 

ANCIENT  JUSTICE'S  HALL. 

Oft,  where  old  Air  in  conscious  glory  sails, 
On  silver  waves  that  flow  thro'  smiling  vales, 
In  Harewood's  groves,  where  long  my  youth  was 

laid, 

Unseen  beneath  their  ancient  world  of  shade, 
With  many  a  groupe  of  antique  columns  crown'd, 
In  Gothic  guise  such  mansion  have  I  found. 

Nor  lightly  deem,  ye  apes  of  modern  race, 
Ye  cits  that  sore  bedizen  Nature's  face, 
Of  the  more  manly  structures  here  ye  view  j 
They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew  ! 
Ye  reptile  cits,  that  oft  have  mov'd  my  spleen, 
With  Venus,  and  the  Graces  on  j'onr  green  ! 
Let  Plutus,  growling  o'er  his  ill-got  wealth, 
Let  Mercury,the  thriving  god  of  stealth, 
The  shopman,  Janus,  with  his  double  looks, 
Rise  on  your  mounts,  and  perch  upon  your  books  ! 
But,  spare  my  Venus,  spare  each  sister  Grace, 
Ye  cits,  that  sore  bedizen  Nature's  face. 

Ye  royal  architects,  whose  antic  taste, 
Would    lay  the  realms  of  Sense  and   Nature 

waste ; 

Forgot,  whenever  from  her  steps  ye  stray, 
That  folly  only  points  each  other  way  ; 
Here,  tho'  your  eye  no  courtly  creature  sees  ; 
Snakes  on  the  ground,  or  monKies  in  the  trees  ; 
Yet  let  not  too  severe  a  censure  fall, 
On  the  plain  precincts  of  the  ancient  hall. 

For  tho'  no  sight  your  childish  fancy  meets, 
Of  Thibet's  dogs,  or  China's  perroquets  ; 
Tho'  apes,  asps,  lizards,  things  without  a  tail, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  foreign  monsters  fail  $ 
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Here  shall  ye  sigh  to  see,  with  rust  o'ergrown, 
The  iron  griffin  and  the  sphynx  of  stone  ; 
And  mourn,  neglected  in  their  waste  abodes. 
Fire-breathing  drakes,  and  water-spouting  gods. 

Long  have  these  mighty  monsters  known   dis 
grace, 

Yet  still  some  trophies  hold  their  ancient  place  ; 
Where,   round  the  hall,  the  oak's   high  surbase 

rears 
The  field-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Th'  enormous  antlers  here  recall  the  day 
That  saw  the  forest-monarch  forc'd  away  ; 
Who,  many  a  flood,  and  man}*  a  mountain  past, 
Nor  finding  those,  nor  deeming  these  the  last, 
O'er  floods,  o'er  mountains  yet  prepar'd  to  fly, 
Long  ere  the  death-drop  fill'd  his  failing  eye  ! 

Here,  farn'd  for  cunning,  and  in  crimes  grown 

old, 

Hangs  his  grey  brush,  the  felon  of  the  fold. 
Oft,  as  the  rent  feast  swells  the  midnight  cheer. 
The  maudling  farmer  kens  him  o'er  his  b«er, 
And  tells  his  old,  traditionary  tale, 
Tho'  known  to  every  tenant  of  the  vale. 

Here,  where,  of  old,  the  festal  ox  has  fed, 
Mark'd  with  his  weight,  the  mighty  horns  are 

spread : 

S  >me  ox,  O  Marshall,  for  a  board  like  thine, 
Where  the  vast  master  with  the  vast  sirloin 
Vied  in  round  magnitude — Respect  I  bear 
To  thee,  tho'  oft  the  ruin  of  the  chair. 

These,  and  such  antique  tokens,  that  record 
The  manly  spirit,  and  the  bounteous  board, 
Me  more  delight  than  all  the   gew-gaw  train, 
The  whims  and  zigzag  of  a  modern  brain, 
More  than  all  Asia's  marmosets  to  view 
-Grin,  frisk,  and  water,  in  the  walks  of  Kew. 

CHARACTER    OF    A    COUNTRY   JUSTICE. 

Thro'  these  fair  rallies,   stranger,  hast  thou 

stray'd, 

By  any  chance  to  visit  Harewood's  shade, 
And  seen   with  honest,  antiquated  air, 
In  the  plain  hall  the  magistratial  chair  ? 
There  Herbert  sate — the  love  pf  human  kind, 
Pure  light  of  truth,  and  temperance  of  mind, 
In  the  free  eye  the  featurM  soul  displayed, 
Honour's    strong  beam,  and  Mercy's    melting 

shade; 

Justice,  that,  in  the  rigid  paths  of  law, 
Would  still  some  drops  from  Pity's  fountain  draw, 
Bend  o'er  her  urn  with  many  a  gen'rous  fear, 
Ere  his  firm  seal  should  force  one  orphan's  tear  ; 
Fair  Equity,  and  Reason,  scorning  art, 
And  all  the  sober  virtues  of  the  heart:— 
These  sate  with   Herbert,  these  shall  best  avail. 
Where  statutes  order,  or  where  statutes  fail. 

GENERAL  MOTIVES  FOR  LENITY. 

Be  this,  ye  rural  Magistrates,  your  plan  : 
Firm  be  your  justice,  but  be  friends  to  man. 

He  whom  the  mighty  master  of  this  bail, 
We  fondly  deem,  or  farcically  call, 
To  own  the  patriarch's  truth  however  loth, 
Holds  but- a  mansion  crushed  before  (he  mulh. 

Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart,  too,  frail, 
Born  but  to  err,  and  erring  to  bewail ; 
Shalt  thou  his  faults  with  eye  severe  explore, 
And  give  to  life  one  human  weakness  more  ? 


Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed  ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need  : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

APOLOGY    FOR    VAGRANTS. 

For  him,  who,   lost  to  ev'ry  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant,  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike,  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Those  last  of   woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 

Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless   wretch  a  widow'd  parent  bore, 
Who,  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begg'd  a  leafy  bed, 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourn'd  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolv'd  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptiz'd  in  tears  '. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  EDWARD  THE  THIRD. 

O  Edward,  here  thy  fairest  laurels  fade  ! 
And  thy  long  glories  darken  into  shade  ; 

While  yet  the  palms  thy  hardy  veterans  won, 
The  deeds  of  valour  that  for  thee  were  done, 
Whileyet  the  wreaths  for  which  Jihey  bravely  bled, 
Fir'dthy  high  soul,  and  nourish'd  on  thy  head, 
Those  veterans  to  their  native  shores  return'd, 
Like  exiles  wander'd  and  like  exiles  mourn'd  ; 
Or,  left  at  large  no  longer  to  bewail, 
Were  vagrants  deem'd  and  destiu'd  to  a  jail  I 

Were  there  no  royal,  yet  uncultur'd  lands, 
No  wastes  that  wanted  sucli  subduing  hands? 
Were  JCressy's  heroes  such  abandon'd  things  ? 
O  fate  of  war  and  gratitude  of  kings  ! 

THE  GYPSEY-I.IFE. 

Tiie  gypsey-race  my  pity  rarely  move  ; 
Yet  their  strong  thirst  of  liberty  I  love. 
Not  Wilkes,  our  freedom's  holy  martyr,  more  j 
Npr  his  firm  phalanx,  of  the  common  shore. 

For  this  in  Norwood's  patrimonial  groves, 
The  tawny  father  with  his  offspring  roves ; 
When  summersuns  lead  slow  the  sultry  day, 
In  mossy  caves,  where  welling  waters  play, 
Fanu'd  by  each  gale  that  cools  the  fervid  sky, 
With  this  in  ragged  luxury  they  lie. 
Oft  at  the  sun  the  dusky  elfins  strain 
The  sable  eye,  then,  snugging,  sleep  again ; 
Oft,  as  the  dews  of  cooler  evening  fall, 
For  their  prophetic  mother's  mantle  call. 

Far  other  cares  that  wandering  mother  wait, 
The  mouth,  and  oft  the  minister  of  Fate  ! 
From  her  to  hear,  in  evening's  friendly  shade, 
Of  future  fortune,  flies  the  village-maid, 
Draws  her  long-hoarded  copper  from  its  hold  j 
And  rusty  halfpence  purchase  hopes  of  gold. 

But,  ah !  ye  maids,  beware  the  gypsey's  lures  ! 
She  opens  not.  the  womb  of  Time,  "hut  yours. 
Oft  has  her  hands  the  hapless  Marian  wrung, 
Marian,  whom  Gay  in  sweetest  strains  has  sung  J 
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The  parson's  maid — sore  cause  had  she  to  rue 
The  gypsey's  tongue  ;   the  parson's  daughter  too, 
Long  had  that  anxious  daughter  sighed  to  know 
What  Veil  urn's  sprucy  clerk,  the  valley's  beau, 
Meant  by  those  glances,  which  at  church  he  stole, 
Her  father  nodding  to  the  psalms  slow  drawl  ; 
Long  had  she  sigh'd,  at  length  a  prophet  came, 
By  many  a  sure  prediction  known  tofame, 
To  Marian  known,  and  all  she  told,  for  true  : 
She  knew  the  future,  for  the  past  she  knew. 

Where,  in  the  darkling  shed,  the  Moon's  dim 

rays 

Beam'd  on  the  ruins  of  aone-horse  chaise, 
Villaria  sate,  while  faithful  Marian  brought 
The  wayward  prophet  of  the  woe  she  sought. 
Twice  did  her  hands,  the  income  of  the  week, 
On  either  side,  the  crooked  sixpence  seek  ; 
Twice  were  those  hands  withdrawn  from  either 

side, 

To  stop  the  titt'ring  laugh,  the  blush  to  hide. 
The  wayward  prophet  made  no  long  delay, 
No  novice  she  in  Fortune's  devious  way  ! 
"Ere  yet,  "  she  cried,  "  ten  rolling  months  are 

o'er, 

Must  ye  be  mothers  ;  maids  at  least  no  more. 
With  you  shall  soon,  O  lady  fair,  prevail 
A  gentle  youth,  the  flower  of  this  fair  vale. 
To  Marian,  once  of  Colin  Clout  the  scorn, 
Shall  bumpkin  come,  and  bumpkinetsbeborn" 

Smote  to  the  heart,  the    maidens  marvel  I'd 

sore, 

Than  ten  short  months  had  such  events  in  store  j 
But  holding  firm,  what  village-maids  believe, 
•  •  That  strife  with  fate  is  milking  in  a  sieve  ;" 
To  prove  their  prophet  true,  tho'  to  their  cost, 
They  justly  thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

These  foes  to  youth,  that  seek,  with  dang'rous 
To  aid  the  native  weakness  of  the  heart ;  [art, 
These  miscreants  from  thy  harmless  village  drive, 
As  wasps  felonious  from  the  lab'ring  hive. 
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'     PART  II. 

TO  ROBERT  WILSON  CRACROFT,  ESQ. 

BORN  with  a  gentle  heart,  and  born  to  please 

With  native  goodness,  of  no  fortune  vain, 
The  social  aspect  of  inviting  ease, 

The  kind  opinion,  and  the  sense  humane  ; 

To  thee,  my  Cracroft,  whom,  in  early  youth, 
With  lenient  hand,  and  anxious  Jove  I  led 

Thro'  paths  where  science  points  to  manly  truth  : 
And  glory  gilds  the  mansions  of  the  dead  : 

To  thee  this  offering  of  maturer  thought, 
That  since  wild  Fancy  flung  the  lyre  aside, 

With  heedful  hand  the  moral  Muse  hath  wrought, 
That  Muse  devotes,    and  bears  with  honest 
pride. 

Yet  not  that  period  of  the  human  year, 
When  Fancy  reign'd,  shall  we  with  pain  review, 

All  Nature's  seasons  different  aspects  wear, 
And  now  her  flowers,  and  now  her  fruits  are  due: 

Not  that  in  youth  we  rang'd  the  smiling  meads, 
On  Essex'  shores  the  trembling  angle  play'd, 

Urging  at  noon  the  slow  boat  in  the  reeds, 
That  wav'd  their  green  uncertainty  of  shade  ; 


Nor  yet  the  days  consum'd  in  Hackthorn's  val«, 
That  lonely  on  the  heath's  wide  bosom  lies, 

Should  we  with  stern  severity  bewail, 
And  all  the  lighter  hours  of  life  despise. 

For  Nature's  seasons  different  aspects  wear, 
And  now  her  flowers,  and  now  herfruits  are  due ; 

Awhile  she  freed  us  from  the  scourge  of  Care, 
But  told  us  then—for  social  ends  we  grew. 

To  find  seme  virtue  trac'd  on  life's  short  page, 
Some  mark  of  service  paid  to  human  kind, 

Alone  can  cheer  the  wintry  paths  of  age, 
Alone  support  the  far-reflecting  mind. 

Oh  !  often  thought — when  Smith's  discerning  care 
To  further  days  prolonged  this  failing  frame  ! 

To  die,  was  little — But  wkat  heart  could  bear 
To  die,  and  leave  an  undistinguished  name 

Blagdon-House, 
Feb.  22,  1775. 
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YET  ',  while  thy  rod  restrains  the  needy  crew, 
Remember  that  thou  art  their  monarch  too. 
King  of  the  beggars ! — Lov'st  thou  not  the  name? 
O,  great  from  Ganges  to  the  golden  Tame  1 
Far-ruling  sovereign  of  this  begging  ball, 
Low  at  thy  footstool  other  thrones  shall  fall. 
His  alms  to  thee  the  whisker'd  Moor  convey  2, 
And  Prussia's  sturdy  beggar  own  thy  sway  ; 
Courts,  senates — all  to  Baal  that  bend  the  knee», 
King  of  the  beggars,  these  are  fiefs  to  thee ! 

But  still,  forgot  the  grandeur  of  thy  reign, 
Descend  to  duties  meaner  crowns  disdain; 
That  worst  excrescency  of  power  forego, 
That  pride  of  kings,  humanity's  first  foe. 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
Worn  by  long  service  in  the  war  of  life ; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whiten'd.bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  harden'd,  bend, 
O  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's 
friend ! 

If,  when  from  Heav'n  severer  seasons  fall, 
Fled  from  the  frozen  roof,  and  mouldering  wall, 
Each  face  the  picture  of  a  winter-day,     [tray ; — 
More  strong  than  Teniers'  pencil  could  pour- 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  tsain, 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cruel  man  complain, 
Say  to  thy  heart  (remembering  him  who  said) 
"  These  people  come  from  far,    and    have  no 
bread." 

Nor  leave  thy  venal  clerk  empowei'd  to  hear; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He,  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite, 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

But  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim, 
A  monster  furnish'd  with  a  human  frame, 

1  Refers  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part. 

2  The  Mahometan  princes  seem  to  have  a  re 
gular  system  of  begging.     Nothing  so  common 
as  to  hear  that  the  dey  of  Algiers,   &c.  &c.  are 
dissatisfied  with  their    presents.      It  must    be 
owned,  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
if  princes  in  general  would  adhere  to  the  maxim, 
that  «'  it  is  better  to  beg  than  to  steal." 

3  Tu  poscisviliarerum, 

Quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egeutem. 
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The  parish-officer ! — tho'  verse  disdain 
Terms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain; 
It  stoops  to  bid  tliee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer ; 
The  shuffling  farmer,  faithful  to  no  trust, 
Ruthless  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust ! 

When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  de- 

cay'd, 

Leans  feebly  on  his  once  subduing  spade, 
Forgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days, 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise, 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread, 
This  slave,  whose    board    his    former    labours 
spread  ? 

When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sick'ning  air 
From  labour's  unbrac'd  hand  the  grasp'd  hook 

tear, 

Where  shall  the  hapless  family  be  fed, 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  father's  bread  ? 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care, 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair  ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away, 
Referr'd  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  ! 
Referr'd — to  perish  ! — Is  my  verse  severe? 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character? 
Ah  !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust: 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just- 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear, 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-born  pride  with  honest  rage  control, 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  soul. 

But,  hapless  !  oft  thro'  fear  of  future  woe, 
And  certain  vengeance  of  th'  insulting  foe, 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  pray'r, 
The  last  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office 

higher, 

To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire  ? 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chace  behind, 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  ? 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue  ! 
Adieu  to  fear  !  to  indolence  adieu ! 
And,  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy 
side,  [ride, 

Where  the  rude  winds   the  shepherd's   roof  de- 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear, 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
— That  roof  have  I  remember'd  many  a  year ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair;  — 
But  Time  untenants — Hah!     what    seest  thou 

there  ? — 

"  Horrour! — By  Heav'n,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fearn,  two  human  creatures  dead  ! 
Embracing  as  alive  ! — ah,  no! — no  life  ! 
Cold,  breathless  !"•— 

'Tis  the  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told. 

They  died  thro'  want — 

"  By  every  power  I  swear, 
If  the  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the 
Thro'  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design,          [air, 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies." — 

They  fell  by  thine. 
tf  Infernal !—  Mine !— by— " 

Swear  on  no  pretence  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 

When  thy  good  father  held  this  wide  domain, 
The  voice  of  sorrow  never  mourn'd  i 


Sooth'd  by  his  pity,  by  his  bounty  fed, 

The  sick  found  med'cine,  and  the  aged  bread. 

He  left  their  interest  to  no  parish-care, 

No  bailiff  urg'd  his  little  empire  there : 

No  village-tyrant  starv'd  them,  oroppress'd; 

He  learnt  their  wants,  and  he  those  wants  re- 

dress'd. 

E'en  these,  unhappy !  who,  beheld  too  late, 
Smote  thy  young  heart  with  horrour  at  their  fate, 
His  bounty  found,  and  destin'd  here  to  keep 
A  small  detachment  of  his  mountain  sheep. 
Still  pleas'd  to  see  them  from  the  annual  fair 
Th'  unwritten  history  of  their  profits  bear  ; 
More  nobly  pleas'd  those  profits  to  restore, 
And,  if  their  fortune  fail'd  them,  make  it  more.  , 

When  Nature  gave  her  precept  to  remove 
His  kindred  spirit  to  the  realms  of  love, 
Afar  their  anguish  from  thy  distant  ear, 
No  arm  to  save,  and  no  protection  near, 
Led  by  the  lure  of  unaccounted  gold, 
Thy  bailiff  seiz'd  their  little  flock,  and  sold. 
Their  want  contending  parishes  survey'd, 
And  this  disown'd,  and  that  refus'd  to  aid: 
A  while,  who  should  not  succour  them,  they  tried, 
And  in  that  while  the  wretched  victims  died. 
'  I'll  scalp  that  bailiff— sacrifice — " 

In  vain 
To  rave  at  mischief,  if  the  cause  remain. 

O  days  long  lost  to  man  in  each  degree ! 
The  golden  days  of  hospitality ! 
WhenJiberal  fortunes  vied  with  liberal  strife 
To  fill  the  noblest  offices  of  life ;  [gate 

When  Wealth  was' Virtue's  handmaid,  and  her 
Gave  a  free  refuge  from  the  wrongs  of  fate ; 
The  poor  at  hand  their  natural  patrons  saw, 
And  lawgivers  were  supplements  of  law. 

Lost  are  those  days,  and   Fashion's  boundless 
Has  borne  the  guardian  magistrate  away:  [sway 
Save  in  Augusta's  streets,  on  Gallia's  shoie, 
The  rural  patron  is  beheld  no  more. 
No  more  the  poor  his  kind  protection  share, 
Unknown   their  wants,    and    unreceiv'd  their 

pray'r. 

Yet  has  that  Fashion,  long  so  light  and  vain, 
Reform'd  at  last,  and  led  the  moral  train ''. 
Have  her  gay  vot'ries  nobler  worth  to  boast 
For  Nature's  love,  for  Nature's  virtue  lost  ? 
No — fled  from  these,  the  sons  of  fortune  find. 
What  poor  respect  to  wealth  remains  behind. 
The  mock  regard  alone  of  menial  slaves, 
The  worship'd  calves  of  their  outwitting  knaves  ! 

Foregone  the  social,  hospitable  days, 
When  wide  vales    echo'd    with    their  owner's 
Of  all  that  ancient  consequence  bereft,    [praise, 
What  has  the  modern  man  of  fashion  left  ? 

Does  he,  perchance,  to  rural  scenes  repair, 
And  "  waste  his  sweetness"  on  the  essenc'd  air  ? 
Ah  !  gently  lave  the  feeble  frame  he  brings, 
Ye  scouring  seas  !  and  ye  sulphureous  springs  ! 
And  thou,  Brightelmstone,  where  no  cits  annoy 
(All  borne  to  Margate,  in  the  Margate-hoy,) 
Where,  if  the  hasty  creditor  advance, 
Lies  the  light  skiff,  and  ever-bailing  France, 
Do  thou  defend  him  in  the  dog-day  suns ; 
Secure  in  winter  from  the  ra^e  of  duns  ! 

While  the  grim  catchpcle,    the  grim  porter 

swear, 

One  that  he  is,  and  one,  he  is  not  there, 
The  tortur'd  us'rer,  as  he  murmurs  by, 
Eyes  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  heaves  a  sigh* 
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O,  from  eacli  title  folly  ever  took, 
Tilood  !   Maccaror.e  !  Cicisbeo !  or  Rook  ! 
From  each  low  passion,  from  each  low  resort, 
The  thieving  alley,  nay,  the  righteous  court, 
From  Bertie's,  A I  mack's,  Arthur's,  and  the  nest 
Where  Judah's  ferrets  earth  with   Charles  un- 

blest ! 

From  these  and  all  the  garbage  of  the  great, 
At  Honour's,  Freedom's,  Virtue's  call — retreat ! 
Has  the  fair  vale,    where   rest,  conceal'cl  in 

flowers, 

Lies  in  sweet  ambush  for  thy  careless  hours  ; 
The  breeze,  that,  balmy  fragrance  to  infuse, 
Bathes  its  soft  wing  in  aromatic  dews ;     [breast, 
The   stream,    to  soothe  tbine  ear,  to  cool  thy 
That  mildly  murmurs  from  its  crystal  rest ; — 
Have  these  less  charms  to  win,    less  power  to 

please, 
Than  haunts  of  rapine,  harbours  of  disease  ? 

Will  no  kind  slumbers  o'er  thine  eyelids  creep, 
Save  where  the  sullen  watchman  growls  at  sleep  ? 
Does  morn  no  sweeter,  purer  breath  diffuse, 
Than  streams  thro'  alleys  from  the  lungs  of  Jews? 
And  is  thy  water,  pent  in  putrid  wood, 
.Bethesda-like,  when  troubled  only  good  ? 
Is  it  thy  passion  Linley's  voice  to  hear, 
And  has  no  mountain-lark  detain'd  thine  ear? 
Song  marks  alone  the  tribes  of  airy  wing; 
For,  trust  me,  man  was  never  meant  to  sing : 
And  all  his  mimic  organs  e'er  exprest 
Was  but  an  imitative  howl  at  best. 

Is  it  on  Garrick's  attitude  you  doat ; 
See  on  the  pointed  cliff  yon  lordly  goat ! 
Like  Lear's,  his  beard  descends  in  graceful  snow, 
And  wild  he  looks  upon  the  world  below. 
Superior  here  the  scene  in  every  part ! 
Here  reigns  great  Nature,  and  there  little  art ! 
Here  let  thy  life  assume  a  nobler  plan, 
To  Nature  faithful,  and  the  friend  of  man ! 
Unnumber'd  objects  ask  thy  honest  care, 
Beside  the  orphan's  tear,  the  widow's  pray'r. 
Far  as  thy  power  can  save,  thy  bounty  bless, 
Unnumber'd  evils  call  for  thy  redress. 

Seest  thon  afar  yon  solitary  thorn,         [torn  ? 
Whose  aged  limbs  the  heath's  wild  winds  hare 
While  yet  to  cheer  the  homeward  shepherd's  eye, 
A  few  seem  straggling  in  the  ev'ning  sky  ! 
Not  many  suns  have  hasten'd  down  the  day, 
Or  blushing  moons  immers'd  in  clouds  their  way, 
Since  there  a  scene,   that  stain'd  their  sacred 

light, 

With  honour  stopp'd  a  felon  in  his  flight  ; 
A  babe  just  born  that  signs  of  life  exprest, 
Lay  naked  o'er  the  mother's  lifeless  breast. 
The  pitying  robber,  conscious  that,  pursu'd, 
He  had  no  time  to  waste,  yet  stood  and  view'd  j 
To  the  next  cot  the  trembling  infant  bore; 
And  gave  a  part  of  what  he  stole  before ; 
Nor  known  to  him  the  wretches  were,  nor  dear  ; 
He  felt  as  man,  and  dropp'd  a  human  tear. 

Far  other  treatment  she  who  breathless  lay 
Found  from  a  viler  animal  of  prey. 

Worn  with  long  toil  on  many  a  painful  road, 
That  toil  increas'd  by  nature's  growing  load, 
When  ev'ning  brought  the  friendly  hour  of  rest, 
And  all  the  mother  throng'd  about  her  breast, 
The  ruffian  officer  oppos'd  her  stay, 
And,  cruel,  bore  her  in  her  pangs  away; 
So  far  beyond  the  town's  last  limits  drove, 
That  to  return  were  hopeless,  bad  she  strove. 


Abandori'd  there — with  famine,  pain  and  cold, 
And  anguish,  she  expir'd — the  rest  I've  told.   ' 

"  Now  let  me  swear — For,  by  my  soul's  last 

sigh, 
That  thief  shall  live,  that  overseer  shall  die." 

Too  late  ! — His  life  the  gen'rous  robber  paid, 
Lost  by  that  pity  which  his  steps  delay'd  ! 
No  soul-discerning  Mansfield  sate  to  hear, 
No  Hertford  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's  ear  j 
No  lib'ral  justice  first  assign'd  the  jail, 
Or  urg'd,  as  Camplin  would  have  urg'd,  his  tale. 

The  living  object  of  thy  honest  rage, 
Old  in  parochial  crimes,  and  steel'd  with  age, 
The  grave  church-warden  !    unabash'd  he  bears 
Weekly  to  church  his  book  of  wicked  prayers, 
And  pours,  with  all  the  blasphemy  of  praise, 
His  creeping  soul  in  Sternhold's  creeping  lays  ! 


THE  COUNTRY  JUSTICE. 

PART  THE  THIRD. 

To  Thomas  Smith,  M.  D.  of  Wrington,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  this  last  of  the  little 
poems,  intended  to  cultivate,  in  the  provin 
cial  administration  of  justice,  that  humanity 
by  which  he  is  so  amiably  distinguished,  is 
gratefully  inscribed  by  his  most  obliged,  most 
affectionate,  and  most  faithful  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


DEPREDATION. 

O»  No! — sir  John — the  Muse's  gentle  art 
Lives  not  to  blemish,  but  to  mend  the  heart. 
While  Gay's  brave  robber  grieves  us  for  his  fate,. 
We  hold  the  harpies  of  his  life  in  hate. 
Ingenuous  youth,  by  Nature's  voice  addrest, 
Finds  not  the  harden'd,  but  the  feel  ing  breast; 
Can  form  no  wish  the  dire  effects  to  prove 
Of  lawless  valour,  or  of  venal  love, 
Approves  the  findness  of  the  faithful  maid, 
And  mourns  a  gen'rous  passion  unrepaid. 

Yet  would  J  praise  the  pious  zeal  that  saves 
Imperial  London  from  her  world  of  knaves; 
Yet  would  I  count  it  no  inglorious  strife 
To  scourge  the  pests  of  property  and  life. 

Come  then,  long  skillM  in  theft's  illusive  ways, 
Lord  of  the  clue  that  threds  her  mighty  maze ! 
Together  let  us  beat  all  Giles's  fields, 
Try  what  the  night-house,  what  the  round-house 

yields; 

Hang  when  we  must,  be  candid  when  we  please, 
But  leave  no  bawd,  unlicens'd,  at  her  ease. 

Say  first,  of  thieves  above,  or  thieves  below, 
What  can  we  order  till  their  haunts  we  know  ? 
Far  from  St.  James's  let  your  Nimrods  stray, 
But  stop  and  call  at  Stephen's  in  their  way. 
That  ancient  victualler,  we've  been  told,  of  late, 
•Has  kept  bad  hours,  encourag'd  high  debate  c 
That  those  without  still  pelting  those  within, 
Have  stunn'd  the  peaceful  neighbours  with  their 
That  if  you  close  his  private  walls  invest,     [din  ; 
'Tisodds,  you  meet  with  some  unruly  gnest — 
Good  Lord,  sir  John,  how  would  the  people  stare, 
To  see  the  present  and  the  late  lord  mayor1, 
Bow  to  the  majesty  of  Bow-street  chair ! 

'  This  was  written  about  the  year  1776. 
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Illustrious  chiefs  !  can  I  your  haunts  pass  by, 
Nor  give  my  long-lov'd  liberty  a  sigh  ? 
That  heav'nly   plant    which  long"    unblemish'd 
Dishonour'd  only,  only  hurt  by   you  !       [blew, 
Dishonoured,  when  with  hardcn'd  front  you  claim 
To  deeds  of  darkness  her  diviner  name  ! 
For  you  grim  Licence  strove  with  hydra  breath 
To  spread  the  blasts  of  pestilence  and  death  : 
Here  for  poor  vice,  for  dark  ambition  there, 
She  scatter'd  poison  thro'  the  social  air. 

Yet  here,  in  vain — Oh,  had  her  toil  been  vain, 
When  &ith  black  wing  she  swept  the  western 
When  with  low  labour,  and  insidious  art,  [main  ; 
She  tore  a  daughter  from  her  parent's  heart  ! 

Oh,  patriots,  ever  pal  riots  out  of  place, 
Fair  honour's  foil,  and  liberty's  disgrace  ! 
With  spleen  I  see  your  wild  illusions  spread 
Thro'  the  long  region  of  a  land  misled  ; 
See  commerce  sink,  see  cultivation's  charms 
Lost  in  the  rage  of  anarchy  and  arms  ! 

And  thou,  O  Ch m,  once  a  nation's  pride, 

Borne  on  the  brightest  wave  of  glory's  tide  ! 
Hast  thou  the  parent  spurn'd,  the  erriny  child 
With  prospects  rain  to  ruin's  arms  beguil'd  ? 
Hast  thou  the  plans  of  dire  defection  prais'd 
For  the  poor  pleasure  of  a  statue  rais'd  ? 

Oh,  patriots,  ever  patriots  out  of  place, 
From  Charles  quite  graceless,  up  to  Grafton's 

grace ! 

Where  forty-five  once  mark'd  the  dirty  door, 
And  the  chain'd  knife  '  invites  the  paltry  whore  ; 
Tho'  far,  niethinks,  the  choicest  guests  are  fled, 
And  Wilkes  and  Humphrey  munber'd  with  the 

dead, 
Wilkes,  who  in  death    would   friendship's  vows 

fulfil, 
True  to  his  cause,  and  dines  with   Humphrey 

still— 
Where  sculks    each  dark,   where  roams  each 

desp'rate  wight, 

Owls  of  the  day  and  vultures  of  the  uight, — 
Shall  we,  O  Knight,  with  cruel  pains  explore, 
Clear  these  low  walks,  and  think  the  bus'ness 

o'er  ? 

No — much,  alas  !  for  you,  for  me  remains, 
Where  Justice  sleeps,  and  Depredation  reigns. 

Wrapt  in  kind  darkness,  you  no  spleep  betray, 
When  the  gilt  Nabob  lacqueys  all  the  way : 
Harmless  to  you  his  towers,  his  forests  rise, 
That  swell  with  anguish  my  indignant  eyes  j 
While  in  those  towers  raz'd  villages  I  see, 
And  tears  of  orphans  watering  every  tree. 
Are  these  mock-ruins  that  invade  my  view  ? 
These  are  the  entrails  of  the  poor  Gentoo. 
That  column's  trophied  base  his  bones  supply  ; 
That  lake  the  tears  that  swell'd  his  sable  eye  I 
Let  here,  O  Knight,  their  steps  terrific  steer 
Thy  hue  and  cry,  and  loose  thy  bloodhounds  here. 

Oh,  Mercy  I  thron'd  on  His  eternal  breast, 
Whobreath'dthe  savage  waters  into  rest; 
By  each  soft  pleasure  that  thy  bosom  smote, 
When  first  creation  started  from'his  thought; 
By  each  warm  tear  that  melted  o'er  thine  eye, 
When  on  his  works  was  written  "  These  must  die;" 
If  secret    slaughter  yet,  nor  cruel  war 
Have  from  these  mortal  regions  forc'd  thee  far, 
•  Still  to  our  follies,  to  our  frailties  blind, 
Oh,  stretch  thy  healing  wings  o'er  human  kind  ! 

1  Chain'd  to  the  table,  to  prevent  depredations. 


— For  them  I  ask  not,  hostile  to  thy  sway, 
Who  calmly  on  a  brother's  vitals  prey; 
For  them  I  plead  not,  who,  in  blood  embru'd, 
Have  ev'ry  softer  sentiment  subdu'd. 


Yet,  gentle  power,  thy  absence  I  bewail, 
When  seen  the  dank,  dark  regions  of  a  jail  ; 
When  found  alike  in  chains  and  night  enclos'd, 
The  thief  detected,  and  the  thief  suppos'd  ! 
Sure,  the  fair  light  and  the  salubrious  air 
Each  yet-suspected  prisoner  might  share. 
— -To  lie,  to  languish  in  some  dreary  cell, 
Some  loathed  hold,  where  guilt  and  horrourdwell, 
Ere  yet  the  truth  of  seeming  facts  be  tried, 
Ere  yet  their  country's  sacred  voice  decide 
Britain,   behold    thy  citizens  expos'd, 
And  blush  to  think  the  Gothic  age  unclos'd  ! 

FILIATION. 

Oh,  more  than  Goths,  who  yet  decline  to  raze 
That  pest  of  James's  puritanic  days, 
The  savage  law  '  that  barb'rously  ordains 
For  female  virtue  lost  a  felon's  pains  ! 
Dooms  the  poor  maiden,  as  her  fate  severe, 
To  toil  and   chains  a  long-enduring  year. 

Th'  unnatural  monarch,  to  the  sex  unkind, 
An  owl  obscene,  in  learning's  sunshine  blind  ! 
Councils  of  pathics,  cabinets  of  tools, 
Benches  of  knaves,  and  parliaments  of  fools, 
Fanatic  fools,  that,  in  those  twilight  times, 
With  wild  religion  cloak'dthe  worst  of  crimes ! — 
Hope  we  from  such  a  crew,  in  such  a  reign, 
For  equal  laws,  or  policy  humane  ? 

Here,  then,  O  Justice  !  thy  own  power  forbear  j 
The  sole  protector  of  th'  unpitied  fair. 
Tho'  long  entreat  the  ruthless  overseer; 
Tho'  the  loud  vestry  tease  thy  tortur'd  ear  ; 
Tho'  all  to  acts,  to  precedents  appal, 
Mute  be  thy  pen,  and  vacant  rest  thy  seal. 

Yet  shalt  thou  know,  nor  is  the  difference  nice, 
The  casual  fall,  from  impudence  of  vice. 
Abandon'd  guilt  by  active  laws  restrain, 
But   pause if  virtue's  slightest  spark  re 
main. 

Left  to  the  shameless  lash,  the  hardning  jail, 
The  fairest  thoughts  of  modesty  would  fail. 

The  down-cast  eye,  the  tear  that  flows  amain, 
As  if  to  ask  her  innocence  again  ; 
The  plaintive  babe,  that  slumb'ring  seem'd  to  lie 
On  her  soft  breast,  and  wakes  at  the  heav'd  sigh  ; 
The  cheek   that  wears  the  beauteous  robe  of 

shame ; 
How  loth  they  leave  a  gentle  breast  to  blame  ! 

Here,  then,  O  Justice !  thy  own  power  for 
bear  ; — 
The  sole  protector  of  th'  unpitied  fair  ! 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  VEIL. 

WAHM  from  this  heart  while  flows  the  faithful  line, 
The  meanest  friend  of  beauty  shall  be  mine. 
What  Love,  or  Fame,  or  Fortune  could  bestow, 
The  charm  of  praise,  the  ease  of  life,  1  owe 
To  beauty  present,  or  to  beauty  fled, 
To  Hertford  living,  or  Caernarvon  dead, 

1  7  Jac.  c.  4. 
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To    Tweedale's  taste,    to  Edgecumbe's   sense 

serene, 

And  (Envy  spare  this  boast)  to  Britain's  queen  ; 
Kind  to  the  lay  that  all  unlabour'd  flow'd, 
What  Fancy    caught,    where    Nature's   pencil 

glow'd  ', 

She  saw  the  path  to  uew,  tho'  humble  fame, 
Gave  me  her  praise,  and  left  me  fools  to  blame. 

Strong  in  their  weakness  are  each  woman's 

charms, 

Dread  that  endears,  and  softness  that  disarms. 
The  tim'rous  eye  retiring  from  applause, 
And  the  mild  air  that  fearfully  withdraws, 
Marks  of  our  power  these  humble  graces  prove, 
And,  dash'd  with  pride,  we  deeper  drink  of  love. 

Chief  of  those  charms  that  hold  the  heart    in 
At  thy  fair  shrine,  O  Modesty,  we  fall,     [thrall, 
Not  Cynthia  rising  o'er  the  wat'ry  way, 
When  on  the  dim  wave  falls  her  friendly  ray  ; 
Not  the  pure  ether  of  ^Eolian  skies, 
That  drinks  the  day's  first  glories  as  they  rise  ; 
Not  all  the  tints  from  evening-clouds  that  break, 
Burn  in  the  beauties  of  the  virgin's  cheek  ; 
When  o'er  that  cheek,  undisoiplin'd  by  art, 
The  sweet  suffusion  rushes  from  the  heart. 

Yet  the  soft  blush,  untutor'dto  control, 
The  glow  that  speaks  the  susceptible  soul, 
Led  by  nice  honour,  and  by  decent  pride, 
The  voice  of  ancient  virtue  taught  to  hide  ; 
Taught  beauty's  bloom  the  searching  eye  to  shun, 
As  early  flowers  blow  fearful  of  the  Sun. 

Far  as  the  long  records  of  time  we  trace  * 
Still  flow'd  the  veil  o'er  modesty's  fair  face  : 
The  guard  of  beauty,  in  whose  friendly  shade, 
Safe  from  each  eye  the  featur'd  soul  is  laid, — 
The  pensive  thought  that  paler  looks  betray, 
The  tender  grief  that  steals  in  tears  away, 
The  hopeless  wish  that  prompts  the  frequent  sigh 
Bleeds  in  the  bjush,  or  melts  upon  the  eye. 

The  man  of  faith  thro'  Gerar  doom'd  to  stray, 
A  nation  waiting  his  eventful  way, 
His  fortune's  fair  companion  at  his  side, 
The  world  his  promise,  Providence  his  guide  ; 
Once,  more  than  virtue  dar'd  to  value  life, 
And  call'd  a  sister  whom  he  own'd  a  wife. 
Mistaken  father  of  the  faithful  race, 
Thy  fears  alone  cou'.d  purchase  thy  disgrace. 
"  Go"  to  the  fair,  when  conscious  of  the  tale, 
Said  Gerar's  prince,  "thy  husband  is  thy  veil  *." 

0  ancient  faith  !  O  virtue  mourn'd  in  vain ! 
When  Hymen's  altarnever  held  a  stain; 
When  his  pure  torch  shed  undiminish'd  rays, 
And  fires  unholy  died  beneath  the.blaze! 

For  faith  like  this  fair  Greece  was  early  known, 
And  claim' d  the  Veil's  first  honours  as  her  own. 

1  The  Fables  of  Flora. 

a  Plato  mentions  two  provinces  in  Persia,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  Queen's  Girdle,  the  other 
the  Queen's  Veil,  the  revenues  of  which,  no 
doubt,  were  employed  in  purchasing  those  parts 
of  her  majesty's  dress.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  that  the  eastern  women,  on 
taking  the  vow  of  virginity,  assumed  that  veil 
•which  had  before  been  worn  by  the  Pagan 
priestesses,  and  which  is  used  by  the  religious 
ainojfg  the  Romanists  now. 

;  le  is  the  veil  of  thine  eyes  to  all  that  are 
with  thee,  and  to  all  others."— Gen.  xx.  16.  Vet 
Trans. 


Ere  half  her  sons,  o'er  Asia's  trembling  coast, 
Arm'd  to  revenge  one  woman's  virtue  lost ; 
Ere  he,  whom  Circe  sought  to  charm  in  vain, 
Follow'd  wild  fortune  o'er  the  various  main, 
In  youth's  gay  bloom  he  plied  th'  exulting  oar, 
From  Ithaca's  white  rocks  to  Sparta's  shore  : 
Free  to  Nerician  gales  *  the  vessel  glides, 
And  wild  Eurotas *  smoothes  his  warrior  tides  ; 
For  am'rous  Greece,  when  Love  conducts  the  way, 
Beholds  her  waters,  and  her  winds  obey. 
No  object  hers  but  Love's  impression  knows, 
No  wave  that  wanders,  and  no  breeze  that  blows, 
Her  groves  *,  her  mountains  have  his  power  con- 

fcst, 

And  Zephyr  sigh'd  not  but  for  Flora's  breast 
'Twas  when  his  sighs  in    sweetest,  whispers 

stray 'd 

Far  o'er  Laconia's  plains  from  Eva's  »  shade  ! 
When  soft-ey'd  Spring  resum'd  his  mantle  gay, 
And  lean'd  luxurious  on  the  breast  of  May, 
Love's  genial  banners  young  Ulysses  bore 
From  Ithaca's  white  rocks  to  Sparta's  shore. 
With  all  that  soothes  the  heart,  that  wins,  or 

warms, 

All  princely  virtues,  and  all  manly  charms, 
All  love  can  urge,  or  eloquence  persuade, 
The  future  hero  woo'd  his  Spartan  maid. 
Yet  long  he  woo'd — in  Sparta,  slow  to  yield, 
Beauty,  like  valour,  long  maintain'd  the  field. 
"  No  bloom  so  fair  Messene's  banks  disclose, 
No  breath  so  pure  o'er  Tempe's  bosom  blows  ; 
No  smile  so  radiant  throws  the  genial  ray 
Thro'  the  fair  eye-lids  of  the  op'ning  day; 
But  deaf  to  vows  with  fondest  passion  prest, 
Cold  as  the  wave  of  Hebrus'  wint'ry  breast, 
Penelope  regards  her  lover's  pain, 
And  owns  Ulysses  eloquent  in  vain. 

"  To  vows  that  vainly  waste  their  warmth  io 

air, 

Insidious  hopes  that  lead  but  to  despair, 
Affections  lost,  desires  the  heart  must  rue, 
And  love,  and  Sparta's  joyless  plains,  adieu ! 

"  Yet  still  this  bosom  shall  one  passion  share, 
Still  shall  my  country  find  a  father  there. 
Ev'n  now  the  children  of  my  little  reign 
Demand  that  father  of  the  faithless  main, 
Ev'n  now,  their  prince  solicitous  to  save,    , 
Climb  the  tall  cliff,  and  watch  the  changeful' 

wave. 

"  But  not  for  him  their  hopes  or  fears  alone  ! 
They  seek  the  promis'd  partner  of  his  throne ; 
For  her  their  incense  breathes,  their  altars  blaze. 
For  her  to  Heaven  the  suppliant  eye  they  raise. 
Ah  !  shall   they  know  their  prince  implor'd  iu 

vain? 
Can  my  heart  live  beneath  a  nation's  pain  ?" 

There  spoke  the  virtue  that  her  soul  admir'd, 
The  Spartan  soul,  with  patriot  ardour  fir'd. 
"Enough!''  she  cried— "  Be  mine  to  boast  a 

part 

In  him,  who  holds  his  country  to  his  heart. 
Worth,  honour,  faith,  that  fair  affection  gives, 
And  with  that  virtue,  ev'ry  virtue  lives.1" 

*  From  the  mountain  Neritos  in  Ithaca,  now 
called  Nericia. 

s  The  Spartan  river. 

6  E  rnerite  d'Alberghe  amore. — TASSO. 

i  A  mountain  in  Peloponnesus. 

*  Omnes  omnium  caritates,  &c. — Cic. 
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Pleas' cl  that  the  nobler  principles  could  move 
\l\s  daughter's  heart,  and  soften  it  to  love, 
Icarius  own'd  the  auspices  divine, 
Wove  the  fair  crown?,   and    bless'd  the  holy 

shrine. 

But  ah  !  the  dreaded  parting  hour  to  brave  ! 
Then  strong:  affection  griev'd  for  what  it  gave. 
Should  he  the  comfort  of  his  life's  decline, 
His  life's  last  charm  to  Ithaca  resign  ? 
Or,  wand'ring  with  her  to  a  distant  shore, 
Behold  Eurotas'  long-lov'd  banks  no  more? 
Expose  his  grey  hairs  to  an  alien  sky, 
Nor  on  his  country's  parent  bosom  die10? 

"  No,  prince,'*  he  cried  ;  "  for  Sparta's  hap 
pier  plain 

Leavs  the  lov'd  honours  of  thy  little  reign. 
The  grateful  change  shall  equal  honours  bring. 
— Lord  of  himself,  a  Spartan  is  a  king." 

When  thus    the    prince,  with  obvious   grief 

opprest, 

"  Canst  thou  not  force  the  father  from  thy  breast? 
Not  without  paiii  behold  one  child  depart, 
Yet  bid  me  tear  a  nation  from  my  heart  ? 
— Not  for  all  Sparta's,  all  Eubrea's  plains"' — 
He  said,  and  to  his  coursers  gave  the  reins. 

Still  thefondsire  pursues  with  suppliant  voice; 
Till,  mcv'd,   the  monarch  yields  her   to   her 

choice. 

"  Tho'  mine  by  vows,  by  fair  affection  mine, 
And  holy  truth,  and  auspices  divine, 
This  suit  let  fair  Penelope  decide, 
Remain  the  daughter,  or  proceed  the  bride." 

O'er  the  quick  blush  her  friendly  mantle  fell, 
And  told  him  all  that  modesty  could  tell. 
No  longer  now  the  father's  fondness  strove 
With  patriot  virtue  or  acknowledg'd  love, 
But  on  the  scene  that  parting  sighs  endear'd, 
Fair  Modesty's"  first  honour'd  fane  he  rear'd. 
The  daughter's  form    the    pictur'd  goddess 

wore, 
The  daughter's  veil  '2  before  her  blushes  bore, 

9  The  women  of  ancient  Greece,  at  the  mar 
riage  ceremony,  wore  garlands  of  flowers,  pro 
bably  as  emblems  of  purity,  fertility,  and  beauty. 
Thus  Euripides, 

«XX'  0/j.wt 

£o<  xnroKft^aiT'  ttywvjv  wcv,  us ya.fj.oup.irni'        IPH. 

The  modern  Greek  ladies  wear  these  garlands  in 
various  forms,  whenever  they  appear  dressed  ; 
and  frequently  adorn  themselves  thus  for  their 
own  amusement,  and  when  they  do  not  expect  to 
be  seen  by  any  but  their  domestics. 

Voyage  Litteraire  de  la  Grece. 
19  The  ancients  esteemed  this  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befall  them.  The 
Trojans  thought  it  the  most  lamentable  circum 
stance  attending  the  loss  of  their  pilot  Palinurus, 
that  his  body  should  lie  in  a  foreign  country 

Ignota,  Palinure,  jacebis  arena. 

11  Pausanias,  who  has  recorded  the  story  on 
which  this  little  poem  is  founded,  tells  us  that 
this  was  the  first  temple  erected  to  Modesty  in 
Greece. 

1*  See  the  Veil  of  Modesty  in  the  Musum 
Capitolinum,  vol.  iii.j  and  for  further  proofs 
«f  its  high  antiquity,  see  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  vi. 
Claud.  Epilhal.  Honor,  where  he  says, 

Et  crir.es  festina  ligat,  pepl  unique  fluentem 
Allevat— • 


And  taught  the  maids  of  Greece  this  sovereign 
law — 

She  most  shall  conquer,  who  shall  most  with 
draw. 


VERSES  IN  MEMORY  OF  A  LADY. 

WRITTEN    AT   SANDGATE  CASTLE,    1768. 

Nec  tantum  ingenio,   quantum  servire  dolori, 

PROPERT. 

LET  others  boast  the  base  and  faithless  pride, 
No  nuptial  charm  to  known,  or  known,  to  hide, 
With  vain  disguise  from  Nature's  dictates  part. 
For  the  poor  triumph  of  a  vacant  heart ; 
My  verse  the  god  of  tender  vows  inspires, 
Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  wakens  all  her  fires. 

Dear,  silent  partner  of  those  happier  hours, 
That  pass'd  in  Hackthorn's  vales,  in  Blagdon's 

bowers ! 

If  y^et  thy  gentle  spirit  wanders  here, 
Borne  by  its  virtues  to  no  nobler  sphere ; 
If  yet  that  pity  which,  of  life  possest, 
Fill'd  thy  fair  eye,  and  lighten'd  thro'  thy  breast; 
If  yet  that  tender  thought,  that  gen'rous  care, 
The  gloomy  power  of  end  I  ess  night  may  spare  ; 
Oh  !   while  my  soul  for  thee,  for  thee  complains, 
Catch   her  warm   sighs,  and  kiss   her  bleeding 
strains.  [breath, 

Wild,  wretched  wish  !    Can  pray'r  with  feeble 
ierce  the  pale  ear,  the  statu'd  ear  of  death  ? 
Let  patience  pray,  let  hope  aspire  to  prayer  ! 
And  leave  me  the  strong  language  of  despair ! 

Hence,  ye  vain  painters  of  ingenious  woe, 
Ye  Lytteltons,  ye  shining  Petrarchs,  go ! 
[  hate  the  languor  of  your  lenient  strain, 
Your  flow'ry  grief,  your  impotence  of  pain. 
Oh  !    had  ye  known  what  I  have    known,  to 

prove 

The  searching  flame,  the  agonies  of  love  ! 
Oh  !  had  ye  known  how  souls  to  souls  impart 
Their  fire,  or  mix  the  life-props  of  the  heart ! 
Not  like  the  streams  that  down  the  mountain 

side 

Tunefully  mourn,  and  sparkle  as  thy  glide ; 
Not  like  the  breeze,  that  sighs  at  ev'ning-hour, 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  some  folding  flower  ; 
Your  stronger  grief,  in  stronger  accents  borne, 
Had  sooth'd  the  breast  with  burning  anguish 

torn. 

The  voice  of  seas,  the  winds  that  rouse  the  deep, 
Far-sounding  floods  that  tear  the  mountain's 

steep ; 

Each  wild  and  melancholy  blast  that  raves 
Round  these  dim  towers,  and  smites  the  beating 
waves —  [breath, 

This  soothes  my  soul — 'Tis  Nature's  mournful 
'Tis  Nature  struggling  in  the  arms  of  death  ! 

See,  the  last  aid  of  her  expiring  state, 
See  Love,  e'en  Love,  has  lent  his  darts  to  fate  !' 

Iphig.  inTaur.  Act.  iv.;  and  Colut.  Rapt.  Helen, 
lib.  i.  v.  381,  where  Hermione  tears  her  gold- 
embroidered  veil  on  the  disappearance  of  Helen  : 

—  Aureum  quoque  rupit  capitis  tegmen. 
1  The  lady  died  in  child-bed. 
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Oh !  when  beneath  his  golden  shafts  I  bled, 
And  vainly  bound  his  trophies  round  my  head : 
When  crown'd  with  flowers,  he  led  the  rosy  day, 
Liv'd  to  my  eye,  and  drew  my  soul  away — 
Could  fear,  could  fancy,  at  that  tender  hour, 
See  the  dim  grave  demand  the  nuptial  flower  ? 
There,     there    his    wreathes    dejected    Hymen 

strew'd  ; 

And  momn'd  their  bloom  unfaded  as  he  view'd. 
There  each  fair  hope,  each  tenderness  of  life, 
Each  nameless  charm  of  soft  obliging  strife, 
Delight,  love,  fancy,  pleasure,  genius  fled, 
And  the  best  passions  of  my  soul  lie  dead  ; 
All,  all  is  there  in  cold  oblivion  laid, 
But  pale  remembrance  bending  o'er  a  shade. 

O  come,  ye  softer  sorrows,  to  my  breast ! 
Ye  lenient  sighs,  that  slumber  into  rest !     [wave, 
Come,   soothing  dreams,    your  friendly  pinions 
We'll  bear  the  fresh  rose  to  yon  honour'd  grave ; 
For  once  this  pain,  this  frantic  pain  forego, 
And  feel  at  last  the  luxury  of  woe  ! 

Ye  hoiy  suff'rers,  that  in  silence  wait 
The  last  sad  refuge  of  relieving  fate ! 
That  rest  at  eve  beneath  the  cypress*  gloom, 
And  sleep  familiar  on  your  future  tomb  ; 
With  you  I'll  waste  the  slow-departing  day, 
And  wear  with  you  th'  uncolour'd  hours  away. 

Oh  !  lead  me  to  your  cells,  your  lonely  ailes, 
Where  resignation  folds  her  arms  and  smiles  : 
Where  holy  faith  unwearied  vigils  keeps, 
And  guards  the  urn  where  fair  Constantia*  sleeps: 
There,  let  me  there  in  sweet  oblivion  lie, 
And  calmly  feel  the  tutor'd  passions  die. 


MONODY. 
*SUNG  BY  A  REDBREAST. 

THE  gentle  pair  that  in  these  lonely  shades, 
Wand'ring,  at  eve  or  morn,  1  oft  have  seen, 
Now,  aH  in  vain,  I  seek  at  eve  or  morn, 
With  drooping  wing,  forlorn, 
Along  the  grove,  along  the  daisied  green. 
For  them  I've  warbled  many  a  summer's  day, 
Till  the  light  dews  impearled  all  the  plain, 
And  the  glad  shepherd  shut  his  nightly  fold  ; 
Stories  of  love,  and  high  adventures  old 
Were  the  dear  subjects  of  my  tuneful  strain. 
Ah  !    where  is  now  the  hope  of  all  my  lay  ? 
Now  they,  perchance,  thai  heard  them  all  are 

dead  >. 

With  them  the  meed  of  melody  is  fled, 
And  fled  with  them  the  list'ning  ear  of  praise. 
Vainly  I  dreamt,  that  when  the  wint'ry  sky 
Scatter'd  the  white  flood  on  the  wasted  plain, 
When  not  one  berry,  not  one  leaf  was  nigh, 
To  sooth  keen  hunger's  pain, 
Vainly  I  dreamt  my  songs  might  not  be  vain. 
That  oft  within  the  hospitable  hall 
Some  scaiter'd  fragment  haply  1  might  find, 
Some  friendly  crumb  perchance  for  me  design'd, 
When  seen  despairing  on  the  neighbouring  wall. 
Deluded  bird,  those  hopes  are  now  no  more  ! 
Dull  Time  has  blasted  the  departing  year, 
And  VV  inter  frowns  severe, 
Wrapping  his  wan  limbs  in  his  mantle  hoar  j        . 

*  See  Spectator,  No.  164. 


Yet  not  within  the  hospitable  hall 

The  cheerful  sound  of  human  voice  Ihear; 

No  piteous  eye  is  near, 

To  see  me  drooping  on  the  lonely  wall. 


TO  A  REDBREAST. 

LITTLE  bird,  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  shed  ? 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree 
Have  no  room  for  thee  and  me  ; 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 

Daily  near  my  table  steal, 
While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal. 
Doubt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
But  I'll  cast  a  crumb  to  thee  ; 
Well  rewarded,  if  I  spy 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye  ; 
See  thee,  when  thou'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  bill. 

Come,  my  feather'd  friend,  again, 
Well  thou  know'st  the  broken  pane. 
Ask  of  me  thy  daily  store  j 
Go  not  near  Avaro's  door ; 
Once  within  his  iron  hall, 
Woeful  end  shall  thee  befall. 
Savage  ! — He  would  soon  divest 
Of  its  rosy  plumes  thy  breast; 
Then,  with  solitary  joy, 
Eat  thee,  bones  and  ail,  my  boy  ! 


A  CONTEMPLATION. 

0  NATURE  !  grateful  for  the  gifts  of  mind, 
Duteous  I  bend  before  thy  holy  shrine  ; 

To  other  hands  be  Fortune's  goods  assign'd, 
And  thou,  more  bounteous,  grant   me   only 
thine. 

Bring  gentlest  Love,  bring  Fancy  to  my  breast  j 
And  if  wild  Genius,  in  his  devious  way, 

Would  sometimes  deign  to  be  my  ev'ning  guest, 
Or  near  my  lone  shade  not  unkindly  stray: 

1  ask  no  more  !  for  happier  gifts  than  these, 

The  sufPrer,  man,  was  never  bom  to  prove  j 
But  may  my  soul  eternal  slumbers  seize, 
If  lost  to  Genius,  Fancy,  and  to  Love  ! 


NENALCAS. 

A    PASTORAL. 

Now  cease  your  sweet  pipes,  shepherds!  cease 

your  lays, 

Ye  warbling  train,  that  fill  the  echoing  groves 
With  your  melodious  love-notes  !   Die,  ye  winds, 
That  o'er  Arcadian  valleys  blow  !  ye  streams, 
Ye  garrulous  old  streams,  suspend  your  course, 
And  listen  to  Menalcas. — 

MENALCAS. 

Come,  fairest  of  the  beauteous  train  that  sport 
On  Ladon's  flow'ry  side,  my  Delia,  come  ! 
For  thee  thy  shepherd,  silent  as  he  sits 
Within  the  green  wood,  sighs :  for  thee  prepares 
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The    various   wreathes  in  vain ;    explores   the 

shade 

Where  lowly  lurks  the  violet  blue,  where  droops, 
In  tender  beauty,  its  fair  spotted  bells, 
The  cowslip  :  oft  with  plaintive  voice  he  calls 
The  wake  ful  F.cho — What  are  streams  or  flowers, 
Or  songs   of  blithe  birds  ?  What  the  blushing 

rose, 

Young  health,  or  music,  or  the  voice  of  praise, 
The  smile  of  vernal  suns,  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  ev'ning  gales,  when  Delia  dwells  afar  ? 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  A  BEECH  TREE, 

IN    THE    ISLAND   OF   SICILY. 

SWEET  land  of  Muses!    o'er   whose    favour'd 
plains 

Ceres  and  Flora  held  alternate  sway; 
By  Jove  refresh'd  with  life-diffusing  rains, 

"By  Phoebus  blest  with  ev'ry  kinder  ray  ! 

O  with  what  pride  do  I  those  times  survey, 
When  Freedom,  by  her  rustic  minstrels  led, 

Danc'd  on  the  green  lawn   many  a   summer's 

/  day,     < 
While  pastoral  Ease  reclin'd  her  careless  head. 

In  these  soft  shades  :  ere  yet  that  shepherd  fled, 
Whose  musicpierc'd  L.arth,air,and  Heav'n  and 
Hell, 

And  call 'd  the  ruthless  tyrant  of  the  dead 
From  the  dark  slumbers  of  his  iron  cell. 

His  ear  unfolding  caught  the  magic  spell : 

He  felt  the  sounds  glide    softly  through  his 

heart;  [tell; 

The  sounds  that  deign'd  of  Love's  sweet  power  to 

And,  as  they  told,  would  point  his    golden 

dart. 

Fix'd  was  the  god  :    nor  power  had  he  to  part, 
For   the  fair  daughter  of  the  sheaf-crown'd 

queen, 

Fair  without  pride,  and  lovely  without  art, 
Gather'dher  wild  flowers  on  the  daisied  green. 

He  saw,  he  sigh'd  ;   and  that  unmelting  breast, 
Which  arms  the  hand   of  death,  the  power    of 
love  confest. 


A  MONODY, 

INSCRIBED   TO    MY    WORTHY    FRIEND 

JOHN  SCOT11,  ESQ. 

BEING    WRITTEN    IN    HIS    GARDEN    AT    AMWELT.,     IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE,  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  1769. 

FRIEND  ofmygenins!  on  whose  natal  hour, 
Shone  the  same  star,  but  shone  with  brighter 

ray; 

Oft  as  amidst  thy  Amwell's  shades  I  stray, 
And  mark  thy  true  taste  in  each  winding  bower, 
From  my  full  eye  why  falls  the  tender  shower, 
While  other  thoughts   than   these  fair  scenes 

convey, 

Bear  on  my  trembling  mind,   and  melts  its 
powers  away? 


Ah  me  !  my  friend  !  in  happier  hours  I  spread, 
Like  thee,  the  wild  walk  o'er  the  varied  plain  ; 
The  fairest  tribe  of  Flora's  painted  train, 

Each  bolder  shrub  that  grac'd  her  genial  bed, 

When  old  Sylvanus,  by  young  wishes  led, 
Stole  to  her  arms,  of  such  fair  offspring  vain. 

That  bore  their  mother's  beauties  on  their  head. 

Like  thee,  inspir'd  by  love — 'twas  Delia's  charmsf 
'Twas  Delia's  taste  the  new  creation  gave  : 
For  her  my  groves  in  plaintive  sighs  would 
wave, 

And  call  her  absent  to  their  master's  arms. 

She  comes — Ye  flowers,  your  fairest  blooms  un 
fold, 

Ye  waving  groves,  your  plaintive  sighs  forbear, 

Breathe  all  your  fragrance  to  the  am'rous  air, 
Ye  smiling  shrubs  whose  heads  are  cloth'd  with 
gold ! 

She  comes,  by  truth,  by  fair  affection  led, 
The  long  lov'd  mistress  of  my  faithful  heart ! 
The  mistress  of  my  soul,  no  more  to  part, 

And  all  my  hopes  and  all  my  vows  are  sped. 

Vain,  vain  delusions  !  dreams  for  ever  fled  ! 
Ere  twice  the  spring  had  wak'd  the  genial  hour, 
The  lovely  parent  bore  one  beauteous  flower, 

And  droop'd  her  gentle  head, 

And  sunk,  for  ever  sunk,  into  her  silent  bed. 

Friend  of  my  genius !  partner  of  my  fate  ! 

To  equal  sense  of  painful  suffering  bom! 

From  whose  fond  breast  a  lovely  parent  torn, 
Bedew'd  thy  pale  cheek  with  a  tear  so  late — 

Oh  !  let  us  mindful  of  the  short,  short  date, 
That  bears  the  spoil  of  human  hopes  away, 
Indulge  sweet  mem'ry  of  each  happier  day  ! 

No,  close,  for  ever  close  the  iron  gate 
Of  cold  oblivion  on  that  dreary  cell, 
Where  the  pale  shades  of  past  enjoyments  dwell, 
And,  pointing  to  their  bleeding  bosoms,  say, 
"  On  life's  disastrous  hour   what  varied  woes 
await !'' 

Let  scenes  of  softer,  gentler  kind, 

Awake  to  fancy's  soothing  call, 
And  milder  on  the  pensive  mind, 

The  shadow'd  thought  of  grief  shall  fall. 

Oft  as  the  slowly-closing  day 
Draws  her  pale  mantle  frem  the  dew-star's  eye, 
What  time  the  shepherd's  cry. 

Leads  from  the  pastur'd  hills  his  flocks  away, 

Attentive  to  the  tender  lay 
That  steals  from  Philomela's  breast, 

Let  us  in  musing  silence  stray, 

Where  Lee  beholds  in  mazes  slow 

His  uncomplaining  waters  flow, 
And  all  his  whisp'ring  shores  invite  the  charms 
of  rest. 


IMITATION  OF  WALLER. 

WALLER   TO    ST.    EVREMOND. 

O  VALES  of  Penshurst,  now  so  long  unseen  ! 
Forgot  each  shade  secure,  each  winding  green  ; 
These  lonely  paths,  what  art  have  1  to  tread, 
Whei  e  once  young  Love,the  blind  enthuisiast,led? 
Yet  if  the  genius  of  your  conscious  groves* 
His  Sidney  in  my  Sacharissa  loves  ; 
Let  him  with  pride  her  cruel  power  unfold ; 
By  him  my  pains  let  Evremond  be  told. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  MAZARINE. 

ON  HER  RETIRING  INTO  A  CONVENT. 

YE  holy  cares  that  haunt  these  lonely  cells, 
These  scenes  where  salutary  sadness  dwells  ; 
Ye  sighs  that  minute  the  slow  wasting  day, 
Ye  pale  regrets  that  wear  my  life  away  ; 
O  bid  these  passions  for  the  world  depart, 
These  wild  desires,  and  vanities  of  heart, 
Hide  every  trace  of  vice,  of  follies  past, 
And  yield  to  Heaven  the  victory  at  last. 
To  that  the  poor  remains  of  life  are  due,     ' 
'Tis  Heaven  that  calls,  and  I  the  call  pursue. 
Lord  of  my  life,  my  future  cares  are  thine, 
My  lore,  my  duty  greet  thy  holy  shrine : 
No  more  my  heart  to  vainer  hopes  I  give, 
But  live  for  thee,  whose  bounty  bids  me  live. 
The  power  that  gave  these  little  charms  their 

grace, 

His  favours  bounded,  and  confin'd  their  space ; 
Spite  of  those  charms  shall  time,  with  rude  essay, 
Tear  from  the  cheek  the  transient  rose  away. 
But  the  free  mind,  ten  thousand  ages  past, 
Its  Maker's  form,  shall  with  its  Maker  last. 

Uncertain  objects  still  our  homes  employ ; 
Uncertain  all  that  bears  the  name  of  joy ! 
Of  all  that  feel  the  injuries  of  fate 
Uncertain  is  the  search,  and  short  the  date, 
Yet  ev'n  tint  boon  what  thousands  wish  to  gain? 
That  boon  of  death,  the  sad  resource  of  pain  ! 
Once  on  my  path  all  Fortune's  glory  fell, 
Her  vain  magnificence,  and  courtly  swell  : 
Love  touch'd  my  soul  at  least  with  soft  desires, 
And  vanity  there  fed  her  meteor  fires, 
This  truth  at  last  the  mighty  scenes  let  fall, 
An  hour  of  innocence  was  worth  them  all. 
Lord  of  my  life  !  O,  let  thy  sacred  ray  • 
Shine  o'er  my  heart,  and  break  its  clouds  away, 
Deluding,  flattering,  faithless  world,  adieu  ! 
Long  hast  thou  taught  me,  God  is  only  true ; 
That  God  alone  I  trust,  alone  adore, 
No  more  deluded,  and  misled  no  more. 

Come,    sacred    hour,  when  wav'ring  doubts 

shall  cease ! 

Come,  holy  scenes  of  long  repose  and  peace ! 
Yet  shall  my  heart,  to  other  interests  true, 
A*moment  balance  'twixt  the  world  and  you  ? 
Of  pensive  nights,  of  long,  reflecting  days, 
Be  yours,  at  last,  the  triumph  and  the  praise. 
Great,  gracious    Master,    whose   unbounded 

sway, 

Felt  thro'  ten  thousand  worlds, those  worlds  obey; 
Wilt  thou  for  once  thy  awful  glories  shade, 
And  deign  t'  espouse  the  creature   thou  hast 

made? 

All  other  ties  indignant  I  disclaim, 
Dishonour'd  those,  and  infamous  to  name ! 

O  fatal  ties  for  which  such  tears  I've  shed. 
For  which  the  pleasures  of  the  woi'ld  lay  dead ! 
That  world's  soft  pleasures  you  alone  disarm ; 
That  world  without  you,  still  might  have  its 

charm. 

But  now  those  scenes  of  tempting  hope  I  close, 
And  seek  the  peaceful  studies  of  repose : 
Look  on  the  past  as  time  that  stole  away, 
And  beg  the  blessings  of  a  happier  day. 

Ye  gay  saloons,  ye  golden-vested  halls, 
Scenes  of  high  treats,  and  heart-bewitchirg:  balls ! 


Dress,  figure,splendour,  charms  of  play,  farewell, 
And  all  the  toilet's  science  to  excel ; 
E'en  Love  that  arnbush'd  in  this  beauteous  hair, 
STo  more  shall  lie,  like  Indian  archers,  there. 
Go,  erring  Love  !  for  nobler  objects  given ! 
j!o,  beauteous  hair,  a  sacrifice  to  Heaven ! 

Soon  shall  the  veil  these  glowing  features  hide, 
At  once  the  period  of  their  power  and  pride  ! 
The  helpless  lover  shall  no  more  complain 
Of  vows  unheard,  or  unrewarded  pain; 
While  calmly  sleep  in  each  untutor'd  breast 
My  secret  sorrow,  and  his  sighs  profest. 

Go,  flattering  train !    and,  slaves  to  me  no 

more, 

With  the  same  sighs  some  happier  fair  adore  ! 
Your  alter'd  faith  I  blame  not,  nor  bewail — 
And  haply  yet,  (what  woman  is  not  frail  ? ) 
Yet,  haply,  might  I  calmer  minutes  prove, 
If  he  that  lov'd  me  knew  no  other  love  ! 

Yet  were  that  ardour,  which  his  breast  in- 

spir'd, 

By  charms  of  more  than  mortal  beauty  fir'd; 
What  nobler  pride  !  could  1  to  Heaven  resign 
The  zeal,  the  service  that  I  boasted  mine  ! 
O,  change  your  false  desires,  ye  flattering  train,. 
And  love  me  pious,  whom  you  lov'd  profane  ! 

These  long  adieus  with  lovers  doom'd  to  go, 
Or  prove  their  merit,  or  my  weakness  show, 
But  Heaven,  to  such  soft  frailties  less  severe, 
May  spare  the  tribute  of  a  female  tear, 
May  yield  one  tender  moment  to  deplore 
Those  gentte  hearts  that  I  must  hold  no  more. 


THE  AMIABLE  KING. 

AHE  free-born  Muse  her  tribute  rarely  brings, 
Or  burns  her  incense  to  the  power  of  kings ! 
But  Virtue  ever  shall  her  voice  command, 
Alike  a  spade  or  sceptre  in  her  hand. 
Is  there  a  prince  untainted  with  a  throne, 
That  makes  the  interest  of  mankind  his  own ; 
Whose  bounty  knows  no  bounds  of  time  or  place,* 
Who  nobly  feels  for  all  the  human  race  : 
A  prince  that  acts  in  reason's  steady  spl/fere, 
No  slave  to  passion,  and  no  dupe  to  fear; 
A  breast  where  mild  humanity  resides, 
Where  virtue  dictates,  and  where  wisdom  guides;. 
A  mind  that,  stretch'd   beyond  the  years    of 

youth, 

Explores  the  secret  springs  of  taste  and  truth  ? 
These,  these  are  virtues  which  the  Muse  shall 

sing; 

And  plant,  for  these,  her  laurels  round  a  king  '. 
Britannia's  monarch  !    this  shall  be  thy  praise  j 
For  this  be  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays! 


V  IRTUE  dwells  in  Arden's  vale; 
There  her  hallow'd  temples  rise, 
There  her  incense  greets  the  skies, 

Grateful  as  the  morning  gale ; 
There,  with  humble  Peace  and  her, 
Lives  the  happy  villager ; 

There,  the  golden  smiles  of  morn 
Brighter  every  field  adorn  j 
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There  the  Sun's  declining  ray 
Fairer  paints  the  parting  day  : 
There  the  woodlark  louder  sings, 
Zephyr  moves  on  softer  wings, 
Groves  in  greener  honours  rise, 
Purer  azure  spreads  the  skies ; 
There  the  fountains  clearer  flow, 
Flowers  in  brighter  beauty  blow: 
For,  with  Peace  and  Virtue,  there 
Lives  the  happy  villager. 

Distant  still  from  Arden's  vale 
Are  the  woes  the  bad  bewail ; 
Distant  fell  Remorse,  and  Pain, 
And  Frenzy  smiling  o'er  her  chain  ! 
Griefs  quick  pang,  Despair's  dead  groan, 
Are  in  Arden's  vale  unknown : 
For,  with  Peace  and  Virtue,  there 
Lives  the  happy  villager ! 

In  his  hospitable  cell, 
Love,  and  Truth,  and  Freedom  dwell  j 
And,  with  aspect  mild  and  free, 
The  graceful  nymph,  Simplicity. 
Hail,  ye  liberal  graces,  hail  ! 
Natives  all  of  Arden's  vale : 
For,  with  Peace  and  Virtue,  there 
Lives  the  happy  villager. 


HYMENEAL. 

ON    THE    MARRIAGE   OF    HIS   PRESENT   MAJESTY. 

AWAKE,  thou  everlasting  lyre  ! 

That  once  the  mighty  Pindar  strung, 
When  wrapt  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 

The  gods  of  Greece  he  sung !  Awake ! 
Arrest  the  rapid  foot  of  Time  again 
With  liquid  notes  of  joy,  and  pleasure's  meltinj 
strain. 

Crown'd  with  each  beauteous  flower  that  blows 

On  Acidalia's  tuneful  sidej 

With  all  Aonia's  rosy  pride, 
Where  numerous  Aganippe  flows  ; 
From  Thespian  groves  and  fountains  wild, 

Come,  thou  yellow-vested  boy, 

Redolent  of  youth  and  joy, 
Fair  Urania's  favour'd  child1 ! 

George  to  thee  devotes  the  day : 

lo  !  Hymen,  haste  away ! 

Daughter  of  the  genial  main ! 
Queen  of  youth  and  rosy  smiles, 
Queen  of  dimple -dwelling  wiles  ; 
Come  with  all  thy  Paphian  train : 
O,  give  the  fair  that  blooms  for  Britain's  throne. 
Thy  melting  charms  of  fove,  thy  soul-enchantinj 
zone ! 

•    Daughter  of  the  genial  main  ! 

Bring  that  heart-dissolving  power, 
Which  once  in  Ida's  sacred  bower 
The  soul  of  Jove  oppos'd  in  vain : 
The  sire  of  gods  thy  conquering  charms  confess'd 
And,  vanquished,  sunk,  sunk  down  of  Juno's  fos 
t'ring  breast. 

She  comes,  the  conscious  sea  subsides ; 

Old  Ocean  curbs  his  thund'ring  tides : 

Smooth  the  silken  surface  lies, 
Where  Venus'  flow'ry  chariot  flies: 

1  See  Catullus. 


Paphian  airs  in  ambush  sleep 
On  the  still  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Paphian  maids  around  her  move, 
Keen-ey'd  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love: 
Their  rosy  breasts  a  thousand  Cupids  lave, 
nd  dip  their  wanton  wings,  and  beat  the  buxom 
wave. 

But  mark,  of  more  than  vulgar  mein, 
With  regal  grace  and  radiant  eye, 
A  form  in  youthful  majesty  ! 
Britain,  hail  thy  favour'd  queen  ! 

For  her  the  conscious  sea  subsides ; 
Old  Ocean  curbs  his  thund'ring  tides, 
O'er  the  glassy-bosom'd  main 
Venus  leads  her  laughing  train  ; 
Tie  Paphian  maids  move  graceful  by  her  side, 
nd  o'er  the  buxom  waves  the  rosy  Cupids  ride. 

Fly,  ye  fairy-footed  hours ! 
Fly,  with  aromatic  flowers'! 
Such  as  bath'd  in  orient  dews, 
Beauty's  living  glow  diffuse ; 
Such  as  in  Idalia's  grove 
Breathe  the  sweets,  the  soul  of  love ! 

Come,  genial  god  of  chaste  delight, 
With  wreathes  of  festive  roses  crown'd, 

And  torch  that  burns  with  radiance  bright, 
And  liberal  robe  that  sweeps  the  ground  I 
Bring  the  days  of  golden  joy, 
Pleasures  pure,  that  never  cloy  ! 
Bring  to  Britain's  happy  pair, 
All  that's  kind,  and  good,  and  fair! 
George  to  thee  devotes  the  day  : 
lo  !  Hymen,  haste  away. 

Daughters  of  Jove !  ye  virgins  sage, 
That  wait  on  Camus'  hoary  age  ; 
That  oft  his  winding  vales  along 
Have  smooth'd  your  silver- woven  song; 
O  wake  once  more  those  lays  sublime, 
That  live  beyond  the  wrecks  of  time  ! 
To  crown  your  Albion's  bonsted  pair, 
The  never-fading  wreath  prepare  ; 

While  her  rocks  echo  to  this  strain, 

"  The  friends  of  freedom  and  of  Britain  reism.'' 


SONG. 

'Tis  o'er,  the  pleasing  prospect's  o'er ! 
My  weary  heart  can  hope  no  more — 

Then  welcome,  wan  Despair ! 
Approach  with  all  thy  dreadful  train ! 
Wild  Anguish,  Discontent  and  Pain, 
And  thorny-pillow'd  Care. 

Gay  Hope,  and  Ease,  and  Joy,  and  Rest, 
All,  all  that  charms  the  peaceful  breast, 

For  ever  I  resign. 
Let  pale  Anxiety  instead, 
That  has  not  where  to  lay  her  head, 
And  lasting  woe,  be  mine. 

It  comes !  I  feel  the  painful  woe — 
My  eyes  for  Solyman  will  flow 

In  bilent  grief  again ; 

Who,  wand'ring  o'er  some  mountain  drear, 
Now  haply  sheds  the  pensive  tear, 
And  calls  on  me  in  vain. 

Perhaps,  along  the  lonely  shores, 
He  now  the  sea's  blue  breast  explores, 
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To  watch  the  distant  sail ; 
Perhaps,  on  Sundah's  hills  forlorn, 
He  faints,  with  aching  toil  o'erborn, 

And  life's  last  spirits  fail. 

Ah,  no !  the  cruel  thought  forbear ! 
Avaunt,  thou  fiend  of  fell  despair, 

That  only  death  canst  give ! 
While  Heav'n  eternal  rules  above, 
Almena  yet  may  find  her  love, 
And  Solyman  may  live ! 


WRITTEN  IN 

A  COTTAGE-GARDEN, 
AT  A  VILLAGE  IN  LORRAIN. 

OCCASIONED    BY    A   TRADITION    CONCERNING    A 
TREE   OF    ROSEMARY, 

Arbustum  loquitur. 
O  THOU,  whom  love  and  fancy  lead 

To  wander  near  this  woodland  hill, 

If  ever  music  smooth'd  thy  quill, 
Or  pity  wak'd  thy  gentle  reed, 

Repose  beneath  my  humble  tree, 

If  thou  lov'st  simplicity. 

Stranger,  if  thy  lot  has  laid 

In  toilsome  scenes  of  busy  life, 

Full  sorely  niay'st  thou  rue  the  strife 
Of  weary  passions  ill  repaid. 

In  a  garden  live  with  ;ne, 

If  thou  lov'st  simplicity.. 

Flowers  have  sprung  for  many  a  year 

O'er  the  viUage  maiden's  grave, 

That,  one  memorial  sprig  to  save, 
Bore  it  from  a  sister's  bier; 

And,  homewaid  walking,  wept  o'er  me 

The  true  tears  of  simplicity. 

And  soon,  her  cottage  window  near, 

With  care  my  slender  stem  she  plac'd  ; 

And  fondly  thus  her  grief  embrac'd  ; 
And  cherish *d  sad  remembrance  dear ; 

For  love  sincere  and  friendship  free 

Are  children  of  simplicity. 

When  past  was  many  a  painful  day, 
Slow-pacing  o'er  the  village  green, 
In  white  were  all  its  maidens  seen, 

And  bore  my  guardian  friend  away. 
Ah  death  !  what  sacrifice  to  thee, 
The  ruins  of  simplicity. 

One  gen'rous  swain  her  heart  approv'd, 
A  youth  whose  fond  and  faithful  breast, 
With  many  an  artless  sigh  confess'd, 

In  Nature's  language,  that  he  lov'd : 
But,  stranger,  'tis  no  tale  to  thee, 
Unless  thou  lov'st  simplicity. 

He  died — and  soon  her  lip  was  cold, 

And  soon  her  rosy  cheek  was  pale; 

The  village  wept  to  hear  the  tale, 
When  for  both  the  slow  bell  toll'd — 

Beneath  yon  flow'ry  turf  they  lie, 

The  lovers  of  simplicity. 

Yet  one  boon  have  I  to  crave ; 

Stranger,  if  thy  pity  bleed, 

Wilt  thou  do  one  tender  deed, 
And  strew  my  pale  flowers  o'er  their  grave  ? 


So  lightly  lie  the  turf  on  thee, 
Because  thou  lov'st  simplicity. 


THE  PASTORAL  PART  OF 

MILTON'S  EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS. 

O  FOR  the  soft  lays  of  Himeria's  maids  ! 
The  strains  that  died  in  Arethusa's  shades  ; 
Tun'd  to  wild  sorrow  on  her  mournful  shore. 
When  Daphnis,  Hylas,  Bion  breath'd  no  morel 
Thames'  vocal  wave  shall  ev'ry  note  prolong, 
And  all  his  villas  learn  the  Doric  song. 

How  Thyrsis   mourn'd   his  long  lov'd  Damon 

dead, 

What  sighs  he  utter'd,  and  what  tears  he  shed— • 
Ye  dim  retreats,  ye  wandering  fountains  know, 
Ye  desert  wilds  bore  witness  to  his  woe: 
Where  oft  in  grief  he  past  the  tedious  day, 
Or  lonely  languish'd  the  dull  night  away. 
Twice  had  the  fields  their  blooming  honours 

bore; 

And  Autumn  twice  resign'd  his  golden  store, 
Unconscious  of  his  loss,  while  Thyrsis  staid 
To  woo  the  sweet  Muse  in  the  Tuscan  shade : 
Crown'd  with  her  favour,  when  he  sought  again 
His  flock  forsaken,  and  his  native  plain ; 
When  to  his  old  elm's  wonted  shade  return'd — 
Then — then,  he   miss'd  his  parted  friend — aad 

mourn'd. 

.And  go,  he  cry'd,  my  tender  lambs,  adieu  ! 
Your  wretched  master  has  no  time  for  you. 

Yet  are  there  pow'rs  divine  in  Earth  or  sky  ? 
Gods  can  they  be  who  destin'd  thee  to  die  ? 
And  shalt  thou  mix  with  shades  of  vulgar  name  ; 
Lost^thy  fair  honours,  and  forgot  thy  fame? 
Not  he,  the  god  whose  golden  wand  restrains     • 
The  pale  ey'd  people  of  the  gloomy  plains, 
Of  Damon's  fate  shall  thus  regardless  be, 
Or  suffer  vulgar  shades  to  herd  with  thee. 
Then  go,  he  cry'd,  &c. 

Yet  while  one  strain  my  trembling   tongue 

may  try, 

Not  unftimented,  shepherd,  shalt  thou  die. 
Long  in  these  fields  thy  fame  shall  flourish  fair, 
And  Daphnis  only  greater  honours  share ; 
To  Daphnis  only  purer  vows  be  paid, 
While  Pan  or  Pales  loves  the  vulgar  shade. 
If  truth  or  science  may  survive  the  grave, 
Or,  what  is  more,  a  poet's  friendship  save. 

Then  go,  &c. 

• 

These,  these  are  thine:    for  me  what    hope$ 

remain  ? 

Save  of  long  soi  row,  and  of  anguish  vain. 
For  who,  still  faithful  to  my  side,  shall  go, 
Like  thee,    through   regions  clad  with  chilling 

snow? 

Like  thee,  the  rage  of  fiery  summers  bear, 
When  fades  the  wan  flower  in  the  burning  air  ? 
The  lurking  dangers  of  the  chase  essay, 
Or  sooth  with  song  and  various  tales  the  day  ? 
Then  go,  &c. 

To  whom  shall  I  my  hopes  and  fears  impart  ? 
Or  trust  the  cares  and  follies  of  my  heart  ? 
Whose  gentle  councils  put  those  cares  to  flight  ? 
Whose  cheerful  converse  cheat  the  tedious  night  ? 
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The  social  hearth  when  autumn's  treasures  store, 
Chill  blow  the  winds  without,  and  through  the 

bleak  elm  roar. 
Then  go,  &c. 

When  the  fierce  suns  of  summer  noons  invade, 
And  Pan  reposes  in  the  green-wood  shade, 
The  shepherds  hide,  the  nymphs  plunge  down 
the  deep,  [sleep. 

And  waves  the  hedge-row  o'er  the  ploughman's 
Ah  !  who  shall  charm  with  such  address  refin'd, 
Such  attic  wit,  and  elegance  of  mind  ? 
Then  go,  &c. 

Alas !  now  lonely  round  my  fields  I  stray, 
And  lonely  seek  the  pasture's  wonted  way. 
Or  in  some  dim  vale's  mournful  shade  repose — 
There  pensive  wait  the  weary  day's  slow  close, 
While   showers  descend,    the  gloomy   tempest 

raves, 

And  o'er  my  head  the  struggling  twilight  waves. 
Then  go,  &c. 

Where  once  fair  harvest  cloth'd  my  cultur'd 

plain, 

Now  weeds  obscene  and  vexing  brambles  reign  j 
The  groves  of  myrtle  and  the  clustering  vine 
Delight  no  more,  for  joy  no  more  is  mine. 
My  flocks  no  longer  find  a  master's  care ; 
Ev'n  piteous  as  they  gaze  with  looks  of  dumb 

despair. 
Then  go,  &c. 

Thy  hazel,  Tyt'rus,  has  no  charms  for  me; 
Nor  yet  thy  wild  ash,  lov'd'Alphesibee, 
No  more  shall  fancy  wave  her  rural  dream, 
By  jEgan's  willow,  or  Amynta's  stream, 
The  trembling  leave?,  the  fountains  cool  serene, 
The  murmuring  zephyr,  and  the  mossy  green — 
These  smile  unseen,  and  those  unheeded  play, 
I  cut  my  shrubs,  and  careless  walk'd  aw  ay. 
Then  go,  &c. 

Mopsus,  who  knows  what  fates  the  stars  dis 
pense, 

And  solves  the  grove's  wild  warblings  into  sense. 

Thus  Mopsus  mark'd — "  what  thus  thy  spleen 
can  move? 

Some  baleful  planet,  or  some  hopeless  love  ? 

The  star  of  Saturn  oft  annoys  the  swain, 

And  in  the  dull  cold  breast  long  holds  his  leaden 

reign." 
Then  go,  &c. 

The  nymphs  too,  piteous  of  their  shepherd's 
Came  the  sad  cause  solicitous  to  know.       [woe, 
"  Is  this  the  port  of  jocund  youth,*'  they  cry, 
That  look  disgusted,  and  that  downcast  eye  ? 
Gay  smiles  and  love  on  that  soft  season  wait ; 
He's  twice  a  wretch  whom  beauty  wounds  too 

late1." 
Then  go,  &c. 

1  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  this  senti 
ment  from  Guarini : 

Che  se  t'  assale  a  la  canuta  etate 

Amoroso  talento, 
Havrai  doppio  tormento, 
E  di  quel,  che  potendo  non  volesti, 
£  di  quel,  ch«  volendo  non  potrai. 


One  gentle  tear  the  British  Chloris  gave, 

Chloristhe  grace  of  Maldon's  purple  wave — 

In  vain — my  grief  no  soothing  words  disarm, 

No  future  hopes,  nor  present  good  can  charm. 

Then  go,  Sec. 

The  happier  flocks  one  social  spirit  moves, 
The  same  their  sports,  their  pastures  and  their 

loves ; 

Their  hearts  to  no  peculiar  object  tend, 
None  knows  a  fav'rite,  or  selects  a  friend. 
So  herd  the  various  natives  of  the  main, 
And  Proteus  drives  in  crowds  his  scaly  train  ; 
The  feather'd  tribes  too  find  an  easier  fate, 
The  meanest  sparrow  still  enjoys  his  mate ; 
And  when  by  chance  or  wearing  age  she  dies, 
The  transient  loss  a  second  choice  supplies. 
Man,  hapless  man,  for  ever  doom'd  to  know 
The  dire  vexations  that  from  discord  flow, 
In  all  the  countless  numbers  of  his  kind, 
Can  scarcely  meet  with  one  congenial  mind ; 
If  haply  found,  Death  wings  the  fatal  dart, 
The  tender  union  breaks,  anil  breaks  his  heart. 
Then  go.  Sic. 

Ah  me !  what  errour  tempted  me  to  go 
O'er  foreign  mountains,  and  thro'  Alpine  snow  ? 
Too  great  the  price  to  mark  in  Tyber's  gloom 
The  mournful  image  of  departed  Rome  ! 
Nay,  yet  immortal,  could  she  boast  again 
The  glories  of  her  universal  reign, 
And  all  that  Maro  left  his  fields  to  see, 
Too  great  the  purchase  to  abandon  thee ! 
To  leave  thee  in  a  land  no  longer  seen  ! — 
Bid  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between  !— 
Ah !  not  embrace  thee ! — not  to  see  thee  die ! 
Meet  thy  last  looks,  or  close  thy  languid  eye  ! 
Not  one  fond  farewell  with  thy  shade  to  send, 
Nor  bid  thee  think  of  thy  surviving  friend ! 
Then  go,  &c. 

Ye  Tuscan  shepherds,  pardon  me  this  tear ! 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  to  me  for  ever  dear ! 
The  youth  I  mourn  a  Tuscan  title  bore — 
See  Lydian  Lucca  J  for  her  son  deplore ! 
O  days  of  ecstacy !  when  wrapt  I  lay 
Where  Arno wanders  down  his  flow'ry  way, — 
Pluck'd  the  pale  violet,  press'd  the  velvet  mead, 
Or  bade  the  myrtle's  balmy  fragrance  bleed  ! — 
Delighted,  heard  amid  the  rural  throng, 
Menalcas  strive  with  Lycidas  in  son». 
Oft  would  my  voice  the  mimic  strain  essay, 
Nor  haply  all  unheeded  was  my  lay. 
For,  shepherds,  yet  I  boast  your  gen'rous  meed.. 
The  osier  basket,  and  compacted  reed : 
Francino  crown'd  me  with  a  poet's  fame, 
And  Dati  3  taught  his  beechen  groves  my  name. 

2  The  Tuscans  were  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgi 
that  migrated  into  Europe,  not  many  ages  after 
the  dispersion.     Some  of  them  marched  by  land 
as  far  as  Lydia,  and  from  thence  detached  a 
colony  under  the  conduct  of  Tyrsenus  to  Italy. 

3  When  Milton  was  in   Italy,  Carlo  Dati  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Florence — a   liberal 
friend  to  men  of  genius   and  learning,  as  well 
foreigners  as  his  own  countrymen.     He  wrote  a 
panegyric  and  some  poems  on  Lewis  XIV.  be 
sides  other  tracts. 
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TO  TEE  REf.  MR.  LAMB. 

LAMB,  could  the  Muse  that  boasts  thy  forming 
care, 

Unfold  the  grateful  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Her  hand  for  thee  should  many  a  wreath  prepare 

And  cull  the  choicest  flowers  with  studious  art 

For  mark'd  by  thee  was  each  imperfect  ray 
That  haply  v.-ander'd  o'er  my  infant  mind  ; 

The  dawn  of  genius  brighten'd  into  day, 
As  thy  skill  open'd,  as  thy  lore  refin'd. 

Each  uncouth  lay  that  faulter'd  from  my  tongue 
At  eve  or  morn  from  Eden's  murmurs  caught , 

Whate'er  I  painted,  and  whate'er  I  sung, 

Tho'  rude  the  strain,  tho'    artless  was   the 
draught; 

You  wisely  prais'd,  and  fed  the  sacred  fire 
That  warms  the  breast  with  love  and  honest 

fame; 

You  swell'd  to  nobler  heights  the  infant  lyre, 
Rais'd  the  low  thought,  and  check'd  th'  exu 
berant  flame. 


O  could  the  Muse  in  future  times  obtain 
One  humble  garlaud  from  th'  Aonian  tree  ! 

With  joy  I'd  bind  thy  favour'd  brows  again, 
With  joy  I'd  form  a  fairer  wreath  for  thee. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR. 


•T  ROM  scenes  where  fancy  no  excursion  tries, 
Nor  trusts  her  wing  to  smoke-envelop'd  skies ; 
Far  from  the  town's  detested  haunts  remov'd, 
And  nought  but  thee  deserted  that  I  lov'd ; 
From  noise  and  folly  and  the  world  got  free, 
One  truant  thought  yet  only  stays  for  thee. 
What  is  that  world  which  makes  the  heart  its 

slave? 

A  restless  sea,  revolving  wave  on  wave  : 
There  rage  the  storms  of  each  uncertain  clime  ; 
There  float  the  wrecks  of  fortune  and  of  time : 
There  hope's    smooth  gales  in  soft  succession 

blow, 

While  disappointment  hides  the  rock  below. 
The  syren  pl2asures  tune  their  fatal  breath, 
And  lull  you  to  the  long  repose  of  death. 
What  is  that  world  ?  ah  ! — 'tis  no  more 
Than  the  vext  ocean  while  we  walk  the  shore. 
Loud  roar  the  winds  and  swell  the  wild  waves 

high, 

Lash  the  rude  beach,  and  frighten  all  the  sky; 
No  longer  shall  my  little  bark  be  rent, 
Since  Hope  resign'd  her  anchor  to  Content. 

Like  some  poor  fisher  that,  escap'd  with  life, 
Will  trust  no  more  to  elemental  strife; 
But  sits  in  safety  on  the  green-bank  side, 
And  lives  upon  the  leavings  of  the  tide ; 
Like  him  contented  you  your  friend  shall  see, 
As  safe,  as  happy,  and  as  poor  as  he. 


TO  A  LADY, 

ON   READING   AN    ELEGY    WRITTEN    BY   HER   ON   THE 
SFARCH    OF    HAPPINESS. 

To  seek  the  lovely  nymph  you  sing, 
I've  wander'd  many  a  weary  mile, 
From  grove  to  grove,  from  spring  to  spring ; 

If  here  or  there  she  deign'd  to  smile. 
Nay  what  I  now  must  blush  to  say, 

For  sure  it  hap'd  in  evil  hour; 
I  once  so  far  mistook  my  way, 

To  seek  her  in  the  haunts  of  power. 
How  should  success  my  search  betide, 

When  still  so  far  I  wander'd  wrong  ? 
For  Happiness  on  Arrowe's  side, 

Waslist'ningto  Maria's  song. 
Delighted  thus  with  you  to  stay, 

What  hope  have  I  the  nymph  to  see ; 
Unless  you  cease  your  magic  lay, 

Or  bring  her  in  your  arms  to  me  ? 


TO  ALMENA. 


FROM    THE    BANKS   OF   THE    IRWAN. 

WHERE  trembling  poplars  shade  their  parent 

vale, 

And  tune  to  melody  the  mountain  gale ; 
iVhere  Irwan  murmurs  musically  slow, 
And  breathing  breezes  through  his  osiers  blow  ; 
?riend  of  my  heart,  behold  thy  poet  laid 
n  the  dear  silence  of  his  native  shade ! 
'e  sacred  vales,  whereof  the  Muse,  unseen, 
-ed  my  light  steps  along  the  moon-light  green ; 
Ye  scenes,  where  peace  and  fancy  held  their 

reign, 

7or  ever  lov'd,  and  once  enjoy'd  again  ! 
.h  !  where  is  now  that  nameless  bliss'refin'd, 
'hat  tranquil  hour,  that  vacancy  of  mind  ? 
As  sweet  the  wild  rose  bears  its  balmy  breast ; 
s  soon  the  breeze,  with  murmurs  sooths  to  rest ; 
s  smooth  the  stream  of  silver  Irwan  flows; 
.s  fair  each  flower  along  his  border  blows  ; 
ret  dwells  not  here  that  nameless  bliss  refin'd, 
'hat  tranquil  hour,  that  vacancy  of  mind. 
s  it  that  knowledge  is  allied  to  woe; 
nd  are  we  happy  only  e'er  we  know  ? 
s  it  that  Hope  withholds  her  golden  ray, 
That  Fancy's  fairy  visions  fade  away  ? 
Or  can  I,  distant  far  from  all  that's  dear, 
Be  happy  only  when  Almena's  near  ? 
That  truth,  the  feelings  of  my  heart  disclose: 
Too  dear  the  friendship  for'the  friend's  repose." 
Thus  mourn'd  the  Muse,  when  thro'  bis  osiers 

wild, 

The  hill-born  Irwan  rais'd  his  head  and  smil'd : 
"  Child  of  my  hopes,"  he  fondly  cried,   "•  for- 
Nor  let  thy  Irwan  witness  thy  despair.       [bear; 
Has  peace  indeed  forsook  my  flow'ry  shore  ? 
Shall   Fame,  and  Hope,   and  Fancy  charm  no 

more? 

Tho'  Fame  and  Hope  in  kindred  air  depart, 
Yet  Fancy  still  should  hold  thee  to  her  heart; 
For,  at  thy  birth,  the  village  hind  has  seen 
Her  light  wings  waving  o'er  the  shadowy  green. 
With  rosy  wreaths  she   crown'd  the  new-born 

hours, 
And  rival  fairies  fill'd  thy  bed  with  flowers ; 
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•In  vain — if  grief  shall  waste  thy  blooming  years, 
And  life  dissolve  in  solitude  and  tears." 


TO  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  CORRESPONDENCE    OF  THEODOSIUS 
AND    CONSTANTLY. 

To  Jive  beneath  the  golden  star  of  love, 
With  happier  fancy,  passions  more  refin'd, 

Each  soft'ning  charm  of  tenderness  to  prove, 
And  all  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind — 

From  gifts  like  these  say,  what  the  boasted  gain 
Of  those  who  exquisitively  feel  or  know  ? 

The  skill  from  pleasure  to  extract  the  pain, 
And  open  all  the  avenues  of  woe. 

Yet  shall  we,  Col  man,  at  these  gifts  repine  ? 

Implore  cold  apathy  to  steel  the  heart? 
Would  you  that  sensibility  resign, 

And  with  those  powers  of  genius  would  you 
part? 

Ah  me  !  my  friend !  nor  deem  the  verse  divine 
That  weakness  wrote  in    Petrarch's  gentle 

strain! 

When  once  he  own'd  at  love's  unfav'ring  shrine 
"A  thousand  pleasures  were  not  worth  one 
pain." 

The  dreams  of  fancy  sooth  the  pensive  heart ; 

For  fancy's  urn  can  new  delights  dispense : 
The  powers  of  genius  purer  joys  impart; 

For  genius  brightens  all  the  springs  of  sense. 
O  charm  of  every  muse-ennobl'd  mind, 

Far,  far  above  the  grovelling  crowd  to  rise  ! — 
Leave  the  low  train  of  trifling  cares  behind, 

Assert  its  birthright,  and  affect  the  skies ! 

O  right  divine,  the  pride  of  power  to  scorn  ! 

On  fortune's  little  vanity  look  down ! 
With  nobler  gifts,  to  fairer  honours  born, 

Than  fear,  or  folly,  fancies  in  a  crown ! 

As  far  each  boon  that  Nature's  hand  bestows 

The  worthless  glare  of  fortune's  train  exceeds, 
As  yon  fair  orb,  whose  beam  eternal  glows, 

Outshines  the  transient  meteor  that  it  feeds. 
To  Nature,  Colman,  let  thy  incense  rise, 

For,  much  indebted,  much  hast  thou  to  pay; 
For  taste  refin'd,  for  wit  correctly  wise, 

And  keen  discernment's  soul-pervading  ray. 

To  catch  the  manners  from  the  various  face, 
To  paint  the  nice  diversities  of  mind, 

The  living  lines  of  character  to  trace, 

She  gave  thee  powers,  and  the  task  assign'd. 

Seize,  seize  the  pen !  the  sacred  hour  departs ! 

Nor,  led  by  kindness,  longer  lend  thine  ear : 
The  tender  tale  of  two  ingenuous  hearts 

Would  rob  thee  of  a  moment  and  a  tear. 


AN  ODE 

TO    THE   GENIUS    OF   WESTMORELAND. 

HAIL,  hidden  power  of  these  wild  groves, 
These  uncouth  rocks,  and  mountains  grey ! 
Where  oft,  as  fades  the  closing  day, 

The  family  of  Fancy  roves. 
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In  what  lone  cave,  what  sacred  cell, 
Coeval  with  the  birth  of  Time, 
Wrapt  in  high  cares,  and  thoughts  sublime, 

In  awful  silence  dost  thou  dwell  ? 

Oft  in  the  depth  of  winter's  reign, 
As  blew  the  bleak  winds  o'er  the  dale; 
Moaning  along  the  distant  gale, 

Has  Fancy  heard  thy  voice  complain. 

Oft  in  the  dark  wood's  lonely  way, 
Swift  has  she  seen  thee  glancing  by ; 
Or  down  the  summer  evening  sky, 

Sporting  in  clouds  of  gilded  day. 

If  caught  from  thee  the  sacred  fire, 
That  glow'd  within  my  youthful  breast ; 
Those  thoughts  too  high  to  be  exprest, 

Genius,  if  thou  didst  once  inspire, 

O  pleas'd  accept  this  votive  lay, 
That,  in  my  native  shades  retir'd, 
And  once,  once  more  by  thee  inspir'd, 

in  gratitude  I  pay. 


HYMN  TO  HOPE. 
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HES. 


SUN  6f  the  soul  !  whose  cheerful  ray 
Darts  o'er  this  gloom  of  life  a  smile  ; 

Sweet  Hope,  yet  further  gild  my  way, 
Yet  lighlj  my  weary  steps  awhile, 

Till  thy  fair  lamp  dissolve  in  endless  day. 

O  come  with  such  an  eye  and  mien, 
As  when  by  amorous  shepherd  seen  ; 
While  in  the  violet-breathing  vale 
He  meditates  his  evening  tale  ! 
Nor  leave  behind  thy  fairy  train,^ 
Repose,  Belief,  and  Fancy  vain  ; 
That  towering  on  her  wing  sublime, 
Outstrips  the  lazy  flight  of  Time, 
Riots  on  distant  days  with  thee, 
And  opens  all  futurity. 

O  come  !  and  to  my  pensive  eye 
Thy  far-foreseeing  tube  apply, 
Whose  kind  deception  steals  uso'er 
The  gloomy  waste  that  lies  before; 
Still  opening  to  the  distant  sight 
The  sunshine  of  the  mountain's  height  ; 
Where  scenes  of  fairer  aspect  rise, 
Elysian  groves,  and  azure  skies. 

Nor,  gentle  Hope,  forjet  to  bring 
The  family  of  Youth  and  Spring  ; 
The  hours  that  glide  in  sprightly  round, 
The  Mountain-nymphs  with  wild  tliymecrown'd; 
Pelight  that  dwells  with  raptur'd  eye 
On  stream,  or  flower,  or  field,  or  sky  : 
And  foremost  in  thy  train  advance 
The  Loves  and  Joys  in  jovial  dance; 
Nor  last  be  Expectation  seen, 
That  wears  a  wreath  of  ever-green. 

Attended  thus  by  Beleau's  streams, 
Oft  hast  thou  sooth'd  my  waking  dreams, 
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When,  prone  beneath  an  osier  shade, 
At  large  my  vacant  limbs  were  laid.; 
To  thee  and  Fancy  all  resign'd, 
What  visions  wander'd  o'er  my  mind ! 
Illusions  dear,  adieu  !  no  more 
Shall  I  your  fairy  haunts  explore  ; 
For  Hope  withholds  her  golden  ray, 
And  Fancy's  colours  faint  away. 
To  Eden's  shores,  to  Enon's  groves, 
Resound  ing  once  with  Delia's  loves, 
Adieu  !  that  name  shall  sound  no  more 
O'er  Enon's  groves  of  Eden's  shore : 
For  Hope  withholds  her  golden  ray, 
And  Fancy's  colours  faint  away. 

Life's  ocean  slept, — the  liquid  gale 
Gently  mov'd  the  waving  sail. 
Fallacious  Hope !   with  nattering  eye 
You  smil'd  to  see  the  streamers  fly. 
The  thunder  bursts,  the  mad  wind  raves, 
From  slumber  wake  the  'frighted  waves : 
You  saw  me,  fled  me  thus  distrest, 
And  tore  your  anchor  from  my  breast. 

Yet  come,  fair  fugitive,  again; 
I  love  thee  still,  though  false  and  vain. 
Forgive  me,  gentle  Hope,  and  tdl 
Where,  far  from  me,  you  deign  to  dwell. 
To  sooth  Ambition's  wild  desires; 
To  feed  the  lover's  eager  fires  ; 
To  swell  the  miser's  mouldy  store; 
To  gild  the  dreaming  chymist's  ore; 
Are  these  thy  cares  ? — Or  more  humane, 
To  loose  the  war-worn  captive's  chain, 
And  bring  before  his  languid  sight 
The  c.harms  of  liberty  and  light : 
The  tears  of  drooping  Grief  to  dry; 
And  hold  thy  glass  to  Sorrow's  eye  ? 

Or  do'st  thou  more  delight  to  dwell 
With  Silence  in  the  hermit's  cell  ? 
To  teach  Devotion's  flame  to  rise, 
And  wing  her  vespers  to  the  skies ; 
To  urge,  with  still  returning  care, 
The  holy  violence  of  prayer; 
In  rapt'rous  visions  to  display 
The  realms  of  everlasting  day, 
And  snatch  from  Time  the  golden  key, 
That  opens  all  eternity? 

Perchance,  on  some  unpeopled  strand, 
Whose  rocks  the  raging  tide  withstand, 
Thy  soothing  smile,  in  deserts  drear, 
A  lonely  mariner  may  cheer, 
Who  bravely  holds  his  feeble  breath, 
Attack'd  by  Famine,  Pain,  and  Death. 
With  thee,  he  bears  each  tedious  day 
Along  the  dreary  beach  to  stray : 
Whence  their  wide  way  his  toil'd  eyes  strain 
O'er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  main  ; 
And  meet,  where  distant  surges  rave, 
A  white  sail  in  each  foaming  wave. 

Doom'd  from  each  native  joy  to  part, 
Each  dear  connection  of  the  heart, 
You  the  poor  exile's  steps  attend, 
The  only  undesevting  friend. 
You  wing  the  slow-declining  year ; 
You  dry  the  solitary  tear ; 
And  oft,  with  pious  guile,  restore 
Those  scenes  be  must  behold  no  more. 


O  most  ador'd  of  Earth  or  skies  f 
To  thee  ten  thousand  temples  rise ; 
By  age  retain'd,  by  youth  carest, 
The  same  dear  idol  of  the  breast. 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  the  wretch  were  poor 
That  rolls  in  heaps  of  Lydian  ore: 
With  thee  the  simple  hind  is  gay, 
Whose  toil  supports  the  passing  day. 

The  rose-lip'd  Loves  that,  round  their  queen. 
Dance  o'er  Cythera's  smiling  green, 
Thy  aid  implore,  thy  power  display 
In  many  a  sweetly-warbled  lay, 
For  ever  in  thy  sacred  shrine, 
Their  unextinguish'd  torches  shine ; 
Idalian  flowers  their  sweets  diffuse, 
And  myrtles  shed  their  balmy  dews. 
Ah !   still  propitious,  may'st  thou  deiga 
To  sooth  an  anxious  lover's  pain  ! 
By  thee  deserted,  well  I  know, 
His  heart  would  feel  no  common  woe. 
His  gentle  prayer  propitious  hear, 
And  stop  the  frequent-falling  tear. 

For  me,  fair  Hope,  if  once  again 
Perchance,  to  smile  on  me  you  deign, 
Be  such  your  sweetly-rural  air, 
And  such  a  graceful  visage  wear, 
As  when,  with  Truth  and  young  Desire, 
You  wak'd  the  lord  of  Hagley's  lyre  ; 
And  painted  to  her  poet's  mind, 
The  charms  of  Lucy,  fair  and  kind. 

But. ah  !  too  early  lost ! — then  go, 
Vain  Hope,  thou  harbinger  of  woe. 
Ah  !  no ; — that  thought  distracts  my  heart; 
Indulge  me,  Hope,  we  must  not  part.    ' 
Direct  the  future  as  you  please ; 
But  give  me,  give  me  present  ease. 

Sun  of  the  soul !  whose  cheerful  ray 
Darts  o'er  this  gloom  of  life  a  smile; 

Sweet  Hope,  yet  further  gild  my  way, 
Yet  light  my  weary  steps  awhile, 

Till  thy  fair  lamp  dissolve  in  endless  day. 


HYMN  TO  PL  UTUS. 

GREAT    god  of  wealth,    before    whose  sacred 
throne  [prone ! 

Truth,  Honour,  Genius,   Fame,  and  Worth  lie 
To  thy  throng'd  temples  take  one  vot'ry  more  : 
To  thee  a  poet  never  kneel'd  before. 

Adieu  the  gods  that  caught  my  early  prayer ! 
Wisdom  that  frowti'd,  and  Knowledge  fraught 

with  care, 

Friendship  that  every  veering  gale  could  move! 
And  tantalizing  Hope,  and  faithless  Love  ! 
These,  these  are  slaves  that  in  thy  liv'/y  shine : 
For  Wisdom,  Friendship,  Love  himself  is  thine  f 

For  thee  I'll  labour  down  the  mine's  dark  way. 
And  leave  the  confines  of  enliv'ning  day  ; 
For  thee  Asturia's  shining  sands  explore, 
And  bear  the  splendours  of  Potosi's  ore ; 
Scale  the  high  rock,  and  tempt  the  raging  sea, 
And  think,  and  toil,  and  wish,  and  wake  for  thee. 
Farewell  the  scenes  that  thoughtless  youth  could 

please ; 
The  flow'ry  scenes  of  indolence  and  ease. 


HYMN  TO  HUMANITY. 


Where  you  the  way  with  magic  power  beguile, 
Bassora's  deep,  or  Lybia's  deserts  smile. 

Foes  of  thy  worth,  that,  insolent  and  vain, 
Deride  thy  maxims,  and  reject  thy  reign, 
The  frantic  tribe  of  virtue  shall  depart, 
And  make  no  more  their  ravage  in  my  heart. 
Away  "  The  tears  that  pity  taught  to  flow  !" 
Away  that  anguish  f6r  a  brother's  woe  ! 
Adieu  to  these,  and  ev'ry  tiresome  guest, 
That  drain'd  my  fortunes,  or  destroy'd  my  rest 

Ah,  good  Avaro  !  could  I  thee  despise  ? 
Thee,  good  Avaro;  provident  and  wise? 
Plutus,  forgive  the  bitter  things  I've  said ! 
I  love  Avaro  ;  poor  Avaro's  dead. 

Yet,  yet  I'm  thine;  for  Fame's  unerring  tongui 
In  thy  sooth'd  ear  thus  pours  her  silver  song, 
"  Immortal  Plutus  !  god  of  golden  ease  ! 
Form'd  ev'ry  heart,  and  ev'ry  eye  to  please  ! 
For  thee  Content  her  downy  carpet  spreads, 
And  rosy  Pleasure  swells  her  genial  beds. 
*Tis  thine  to  gHd'th'e  mansions  of  Despair, 
And  beam  a  glory  round  the  brows  of  Care ; 
To  cheat  the  lazy  pace  of  sleepless  hours 
With  marble  fountains,  and  ambrosial  bowers.'1 
O  grant  me,  Plutus,  scenes  like  those  1  sung, 
My  youthful  lyre  when  vernal  fancy  strung. 
For  me  their  shades  let  other  Studleys  rear, 
Tho'  each  tree's  water'd  with  a  widow's  tear. 

Detested  god  1 — forgive  me !    I  adore. 
Great  Plutus,  grant  me  one  petition  more, 
Should  Delia,  tender,  gcn'rous,  fair  and  free, 
Leave  love  and  truth,  and  sacrifice  to  thee, 
I  charge  thee,  Plutus,  be  to  Delia  kind, 
And  make  her  fortunes  richer  than  her  mind. 
Be  her's  the  wealth  all  Heaven's  broad  eye  can 

•         view ; 
Grant  her,  good  god,  Don  Philip  and  Peru. 


HYMN  TO  HUMANITY. 

PARENT  of  Virtue,  if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  Sorrow's  cry  ; 

If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 
Should  haply  on  thy  check  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  Humanity. 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breast, 
A  tender,  but  a  cheerful  guest ; 
Nor  always  in  the  gloomy  cell 
Of  life-consuming  sorrow  dwell ; 
For  sorrow,  long-indulgM  and  slow, 
Is  to  humanity  a  foe ; 
And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  its  prey, 
Wears  sensibility  away. 
Then  comes,  sweetnymph,  instead  of  thee'; 
The  gloomy  fiend  Stupidity. 

O  may  that  fiend  be  banish'd  far, 
Though  passions  hold  eternal  war ! 
Nor  ever  let  me  cease  to  know 
The  pulse  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe. 
Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry, 
When  sorrow  fills  a  brother's  eye; 
Nor  may  the  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  social  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleasing  sense  depart; 
Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart. 

If  the  fair  star  of  fortune  smile, 
Let  not  its  flatt'rinj  power  beguile : 


Nor  borne  along  the  fav'ring  tide, 
My  full  sails  swell 'with  bloating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content, 
Rememb'ring  still  it  was  but  lent ; 
To  modest  Merit  spread  my  store  ; 
Unbar  my  hospitable  door  ! 
Nor  feed,  for  pomp,  an  idle  train, 
.While  Wantunpity'd  pines  in  vain. 
r 

If  Heav'n,  in  ev'ry  purpose  wise, 
The  envy'd  lot  of  wealth  denies; 
If  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Thro'  poverty's  uneven  road, 
And,  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
Destin'd  to  toil  as  well  as  pray ; 
To  thee,  Humanity,  still  true, 
I'll  wish  the  good  1  cannot  do  ; 
And  give  the  wretch  that  passes  by, 
A  soothing  word — a  tear — a  sigh. 

Howe'er  exalted,  or  deprest, 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  breast. 
From  me  remove  the  stagnant  mind 
Of  languid  indolence,  reclin'd  ; 
The  soul  that  one  long  Sabbath  keeps, 
And  thro'  the  Sun's  whole  circle  sleeps; 
Dull  Peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye, 
And  self-attending  Vanity. 
Alike,  the  foolish,  and  the  vain, 
Are  strangers  to  the  sense  humane. 

O,  for  that  sympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 
When  the  prophetic  eye  survey'd 
Sion  in  future  ashes  laid  ; 
Or,  rais'd  to  Heav'n,  implor'd  the  bread 
That  thousands  in  the  desert  fed  ! 
Or  when  the  heart  o'er  Friendship's  grave 
Sigh'd, — and  forgot  its  power  to  save1 — 
O,  for  that  sympathetic  glow, 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow ! 

It  comes :  it  fills  my  labouring  breast  ( 

feel  my  beating  heart  opprest. 

)h !  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail '. 
See  her  dim  eye !  her  aspect  pale ! 

To  Heav'n  she  turns  in  deep  despair, 

ler  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And,  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why, 

-ift  up  their  little  hands  and  cry. 
O  God !  their  moving  sorrows  see ! 

iUpport  them,  sweet  Humanity. 

.Life,  fill'd  with  grief 's distressful  train, 

'6r  ever  asks  the  tear  humane. 
Jehold  in  yon  unconscious  grove 

'he  victims  of  ill-fated  love ! 

leard  you  that  agonizing  throe  ? 

ure  this  is  not  romantic  woe ! 

Tie  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er ; 

nd  now  they  part — to  meet  no  more. 
Assist  them,  hearts  from  anguish  free  I 
Assist  them,  sweet  Humanity. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  Sorrow's  cry; 

If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 
hould  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry, 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O  sweet  Humanity. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  RISING  SUN. 

FROM  the  red  wave  rising  bright, 

Lift  on  high  thy  golden  head; 

O'er  the  misty  mountains  spread 
Thy  smiling  rays  of  orient  light ! 
See  the  golden  god  appear ; 
Flies  the  fiend  of  darkness  drear; 
Flies,  and  in  her  gloomy  train, 
Sable  Grief,  and  Care,  and  Pain  ! 
See  the  golden  god  advance  ! 
On  Taurus'  heights  his  coursers  prance : 
With  him  haste  the  vernal  Hours, 
Breathing  sweets,  and  drooping  flowers. 
Laughing  Summer  at  his  side, 
Waves  her  locks  in  rosy  pride ; 
And  Autumn  bland  with  aspect  kind, 
Bears  his  golden  sheaf  behind. 
O  haste,  and  spread  the  purple  day 
O'er  all  the  wide  ethereal  way ! 
Nature  mourns  at  thy  delay : 
God  of  glory  haste  away ! 
From  the  red  wave  rising  bright, 

Lift  on  high  thy  golden  head; 

O'er  the  misty  mountains,  spread 
Thy  smiling  rays  of  orient  light ! 


A  FAREWELL  HYMN 

TO   THE   VALLEY   OF   JRWAN. 

FAREWELL  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale, 
My  infant  years  where  Fancy  led  ; 

And  sooih'd  me  with  the  western  gale, 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head, 

While  the  blythe  blackbird  told  his  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale ! 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side, 

The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  head, 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied, 
The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  red'; 

No  longer  I  thei*  sweets  inhale 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

How  oft,  within  yon  vacant  shade, 
Has  ev'ning  clos'd  my  careless  eye  ! 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  I've  stray'd, 
And  watch  *d  the  wave  that  wander'd  by ; 

"Full  long  their  JIM*  shall  I  bewail. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale ! 

Yet  still,  within  yon  vacant  grove, 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  flow'ry  banks  to  rove, 
And  watch  the  wave  that  winds  away ; 


Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  fail, 

Tho'  far  from  these,  and  Irwan's  vale  ! 


HYMN  TO  THE  ETERNAL 
PROVIDENCE. 

LIFE  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind, 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind  ! 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  rest, 
Intent  on  Nature's  ample  breast ; 
Explores  the  space  of  Earth  and  skies, 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Tho'  thou  this  transient  being  gave. 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness,  still  to  give 
A  being  that  can  think  and  live ; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see, 
And  stretch  its  tow'ring  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span, 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man  ; 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray, 
Eternal  Source  of  life  and  day  ! 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  morn  and  ev'ning  hours, 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise  ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Thro'  Errour's  maze,  thro'  Folly's  night, 
The  lamp  of  Reason  lends  me  light. 
When  stern  Affliction  waves  her  rod, 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  God  ! 
When  Nature  shrinks,  oppress'd  with  woes, 
E'en  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  burns; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train, 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again. 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give; 
I  trusted ;  and,  behold,  I  live  ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

O  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  ! 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  truth  and  virtue  guide  my  heart ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart ; 
But  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  BION  '. 
1759. 

ADONIS  dead,  the  Muse  of  woe  shall  mourn  ; 

Adonis  dead,  the  weeping  Loves  return. 
The  queen  of  beauty  o'er  his  tomb  shall  shed 
Her  flowing  sorrows  for  Adonis  dead  ; 
For  earth's  cold  lap  her  velvet  couch  forego, 
And  robes  of  purple  for  the  weeds  of  woe. 

Adonis  dead,  the  Muse  of  woe  shall  mourn  ; 

Adonis  dead,  the  weeping  Loves  return. 

1  Bion,  the  pastoral  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  By  the  epilhet  r/uuj>ya»©' 
every  where  applied  to  him,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  at  Smyrna.  Moschus  confirms  this, 
when  he  says  to  the  river  Meles,  which  had  be 
fore  wept  for  Homer, 


"fTiit  ietxpvt 


Ni» 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  Sicily,  Moschus,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
his  scholar  ;  and  by  him  we  are  informed,  that 
his  master  was  not  a  poor  poet.  "  Thou  hast  left 
to  others  thy  riches,  "  says  he,  "  hut  to  me  thy 
poetry."  It  appears  from  the  same  author, 
that  he  died  by  poison.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  that  of  Paris,  by  M.  de  Longe-Pierre, 
with  a  French  translation. 

Adonis  dead,  &c.]  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Ve 
nus,  was  the  son  of  Cynaras,  king  of  Cyprus.  Hi 
chief  employment  was  hunting,  though  he  is  re 
presented  by  Virgil  as  a  Shepherd, 

Oves  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis. 

He  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  if  we  may  be 
lieve  Propertius,  in  Cyprus: 


Percussit  Adonim 

Venantem  Idalio  vertice  durus  Aper. 

The  anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebratec 
through  the  whole  I'agan  world.  Aristophanes 
in  his  Comedy  of  Peace,  reckons  the  feast  of  Ado 
nis  among  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Syrians  observed  it  with  ail  the  violence  oi 
grief,  and  the  greatest  cruelty  of  self-castigation. 
It  was  celebrated  at  Alexandria  in  St.  Cyril's 
time ;  and  when  Julian  the  apostate  made  his 
entry  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  362,  they  were  ce 
lebrating  the  feast  of  Adonis, 

The  ancients  differ  greatly  in  their  accounts 
of  this  divinity.  Athenasus  says,  that  he  was  the 
favourite  of  Bacchus.  Plutarch  maintains,  that 
he  and  Bacchus  are  the  same,  and  that  the  Jews 
abstaln'd  from  swine's  flesh  because  Adonis  wa 
killed  by  a  boar.  Ausonius,  Epig.  30,  affirms 
that  Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Adonis,  are  one  anc 
the  same. 


Stretch'd  on  this  mountain  thy  torn  lover  lies: 
Weep,  queen  of  beauty  !  for   he  bleeds — he 

dies. 

Ah  !  yet  behold  life's  last  drops  faintly  flow, 
In  streams  of  purple,  o'er  those  limbs  of  snow  ! 
From  the  pale  cheek  the  perish'd  roses  fly  ; 
And  death  dims  slow  the  ghastly  gazing  eye. 
Kiss,  kiss  those  fading  lips,  ere  chill'd  in  death  ; 
With  soothing  fondness  stay  the  fleeting  breath. 
'Tis  vain — ah  !  give  the  soothing  fondness  o'er! 
Adonis  feels  the  warm  salute  no  more. 
Adonis  dead  the  Muse  of  woe  shall  mourn  1 
Adonis  dead  the  weeping  Loves  return. 
His  faithful  dogs  bewail  their  master  slain, 
And  mourning  dryads  pour  the  plaintive  strain. 

Not  the  fair  youth  alone  the  wound  opprest, 
The  queen  of  beauty  bears  it  in  her  breast. 
Her  feet  unsandal'd,  floating  wild  her  hair, 
Her  aspect  woeful,  and  her  bosom  bare, 
Distrest  she  wanders  the  wild  wastes  forlorn, 
Her  sacred  limbs  by  ruthless  brambles  torn. 
Loud  as  she  grieves,  surrounding  rocks  com 
plain, 
And  Echo  thro'  the  long  vales  calls  her  absent 

swain. 

Adonis  hears  not :  life's  last  drops  fall  slow, 
In  streams  of  purple,  down  his  limbs  of  snow. 
The  weeping  Cupids  round  their  queen  deplore, 
And  mourn  her  beauty,  and  her  love  no  more. 
Each  rival    grace  that  glow'd  with  conscious 

pride, 
Each  charm  of  Venus,  with  Adonis  dy'd. 

Adonis  dead,  the  vocal  hills  bemoan,          , 
And  hollow  groves  return  the  sadd'ning  groan. 
The  swelling  floods  with  sea-born  Venus  weep, 
And  roll  in  mournful  murmurs  to  the  deep: 

His  faithful  dogs,  &c. — The  queen  of  beauty, 
&C.J  The  lines  in  the  original  run  thus  : 

Aypm  otffiov  eXx<&>  t%ft  X«T«  ftripov  A'Sow. 
Mii^oy  5'  a'  Ki&EpEi* ptpii  iron  x<xf§<oy  tXx®>. 
KtTyov  fj.iv  <7»pt  waiSotpiXoi  XVVH  fifvaauro, 
K«t  Nu/*?#'  xX*it:m  oftuxSif. 

The  two  first  of  these  lines  contain  a  kind  of 
witticism,  which  it  was  better  to  avoid. —  The 
author  had,  however,  too  much  true  genius  to  be 
fond  of  these  little  affected  turns  of  expression, 
which  Musaeus  and  others  have  been  industrious 
to  strike  out. 

These  four  verses  are  transposed  in  the  trans 
lation  for  the  sake  of  the  connection. 

Dulreit,  she  wanders,  &c.]  This  image  of 
the  sorrow  of  Venus  is  very  affecting,and  is  intro 
duced  in  this  place  with  great  o :  luty  and  proprie  - 
ty.  Indeed,  most  modern  poets  seem  to  have 
observed  it,  and  have  profited  by  it  in  their 
scenes  of  elegiac  woe. 

The  sieelimgfoods,  &c  ]  When  the  poet  makes 
the  rivers  mourn  for  Venus,  he  very  properly 
calls  her  AtytS/ra;  bat  tbis  propriety  perhaps 
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In  melting  tears  the  mountain-springs  comply; 
The  flowers,  low  drooping,  blush  with  grief, 

and  die. 

Cythera's  groves  with  strains  of  sorrow  ring; 
The  dirge  funereal  her  sad  cities  sing. 
Hark  !  pitying  Echoes  Venus'  sighs  return  ; 
When  Venus   sighs,    can  aught   forbear    to 

mourn  ? 

But  when  she  saw  her  fainting  lover  lie, 
The  wide  wound  gaping  on  the  with'ring  thigh  ; 
But  streaming  when  she  saw  life's  purple  tide, 
Stretch'd  her  fair  arms,  with  trembling  voice 

she  cry'd  : 

"  Yet  stay,lov'd  youth  !  a  moment  ere  we  part, 
O  let  me  kiss  thee  I^hold  thee  to  my  heart  ! 
A  little  moment,  dear  Adonis  !  stay  ! 
And  kiss  thy  Venus,  ere  those  lips  are  clay. 
Let  those  dear  lips  by  mineonce  more  be  prest, 
?Till  thy  last  breath  expire  into  my  breast  ; 
Then,  when  life's  ebbing  pulse  scarce,  scarce 

can  mqve, 

I'll  catch  thy  soul,  and  drink  thy  dying  love. 
That  last-left  pledge  shall  sooth  my  tortur'd 

breast, 

"  When  thou  art  gone  - 
When,  far  from  me,  thy  gentle  ghost  explores 
Infernal  Pluto's  grimly-glooming  shores. 

"  Wretch  that  I  am  !   immortal  and  divine, 
In  life  imprison'd  whom  the  Fates  confine. 
He  comes  !  receive  him  to  thine  iron-arms  ; 
JJlest  queen  of  death  !  receive  the  prince  of! 

charms. 

Farhappier  thou,  to  whose  wide  realms  repair 
Whatever  lovely,  and  whatever  fair. 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  golden  hours  are  fled  : 
Grief,  only  grief,  survives  Adonis  dead." 
The  Loves  around  in  idle  sorrow  stand, 
And  the  dim  torch  fells  from  the  vacant  hand. 
Hence  the  vain  zone!   the  myrtle's  flow'ry 

pride  ! 
Delight  and  beauty  with  Adonis  died. 

"  Why  didst  thou,  vent'rous,  the  wild  chase 

explore, 
From  his  dark  lair  to  rouse  the  tusky  boar  ? 

was  merely  accidental,  as  he  has  given  her  the 
same  appellation  when  she  wanders  the  desert. 

3fre  flowers,  low-drooping,  bfysh,  &c.] 
A»5e«S't?  o<Su»«f  «f«fy*<viT«i.—  — 

Paleness  being  the  known  effect  of  grief,  we 
do  pot  at  first  sight  accept  this  expression  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  first  emotions  of  it 
are  attended  with  blushes,  we  are  pleased  with 
the  observation. 

Cythera's  groves,  &c.] 


This  passage  the  scholiasts  have  entirely  mis 
understood.  They  make  KoMpn  Venus,  for 
which  they  have  neither  any  authority,  the  Do 
ric  name  she  borrows  from  that  island  being  al- 
wajis  iKultyt/a,  nor  the  least  .probability  from 
the  connection, 

This  proves  that  the  island  Cythera  was  the 
place  where  Adonis  perished,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Propertius  and  others.  to  the  con 
trary. 


Far  other  sport  might  those  fair  lijnhs  essay. 
Than  the  rude  combat,  or  the  savage  fray." 
Thus    Venus    griev'd — the    Cupids  round 

deplore ; 

And  mourn  her  beauty,  and  her  love  no  more. 
Now  flowing  tears  in  silent  grief  complain, 
Mix  with  the  purple  streams,  and   flood  the 

plain. 

Yet  not  in  vain  those  sacred  drops  shall  flow, 
The  purple  streams  in  blushing  roses  glow  : 
And  catching  life  fromev'ry  falling  tear, 
Their  azure  heads  anemonies  shall  rear. 

But  cease  in  vain  to  cherish  dire  despair, 
Nor  mourn  unpitied  to  the  mountain-air ; 
The  last  sad  office  let  thy  hand  supply, 
Stretch  the  stiff  limbs,  and  close  the  glaring 

eye. 

That  form  repos'd  beneath  the  bridal  vest 
May  cheat  thy  sorrows  with  the  feint  of  rest. 
For  lovely  smile  those  lips,  tho'  void  of  breath, 
And  fair,  those  features  in  the  shade  of  death. 
Haste,  fill  with  flowers,  with  rosy  wreaths  his 

bed. 
Perish    the    flowers !  the  prince  of  beauty's 

dead. 
Round  the  pale  corse  each  breathing  essence 

strew, 

Let  weeping  myrtles  pour  their  balmy  dew. 
Perish  the  balms,  unable  to  restore 
Those  vital  sweets  of  love  that  charm  no  more. 
'Tis  done. — Behold,  with  purple  robes  ar- 

ray'd, 

In  mournful  state  the  clay-cold  limbs  are  laid. 
The  Loves  lament  with  all  the  rage  of  woe, 
Stamp  on  the  dart,  and  break  the  useless  bow. 
Officious  these  the  wat'ry  urn  sppply. 
Unbind  the  buskin'd  leg,  and  wash  the  bleed 
ing  thigh. 

O'er  the  pale  body  those  their  light  wings  wave, 
As  yet,  tho'  vain,  solicitous  to  save. 

All,  wild  with  grief,  their  hapless  queen  de 
plore, 

And  mourn  her  beauty  and  her  love  no  more. 
Dejected  Hymen  droops  his  head  forlorn, 
His  torch  extinct,  and  flow'ry  tresses  torn : 
For  nuptial  airs,  and  songs  of  joy,  remain 
The  sad  slow  dirge,  the  sorrow-breathing  strain. 
Who  wou'd  not,  when  Adonis  dies,  deplore  ? 
Who  wou'd  not  weep  when  Hymen  smiles  no 

more; 

The  Graces  mourn  the  prince  of  beauty  slain, 
Loud  as  Dione  on  her  native  main  : 
The  Fates  relenting  join  the  general  woe, 
And  call  the  lover  from  the  realms  below. 
Vain,  hopeless  grief !  can  livingsounds  pervade 
The  dark,  dead  regions  of  eternal  shade  ? 
Spare,  Venus,  spare  that  too  luxuriant  tear 
For  the  long  sorrows  of  the  mournful  year. 

For  the  long,  &c.]  Numa  seems  to  have  bor 
rowed  the  custom  he  instituted  of  mourning  a 
year  for  the  deceased,  from  the  Greeks.  For 
though  it  is  said  only  ten  months  were  set  apart, 
yet  ten  months  were  the  year  of  Romulus,  till  re 
gulated  by  his  successor. 
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EXTRAIT  D'VNE  ODE  SUR  LA 
MEDIOCRITE. 

PAR  M.  CRESSET. 

SEDUJTS  par  d'aveugles  idoles 

Du  bonheur ;  fantomes  frivoles, 
Le  vulgaire  et  les  grands  ne  te  suivirent  pas  : 

Tu  n'eus  pour  sujets  que  ses  sages 

Qui  doivent  1'estime  des  ages 
A  la  sagesse,  acquise  enmarchant  sur  tes  pas. 

Tu  vis  naftre  dans  tes  retraites 

Ces  nobles  et  tendres  poe'tes, 
Dont  la  voix  n'eut  jamais  forme  de  sons  brillans. 

Si  la  fracas  de  la  fortune, 

Ou  si  indigence  importune 
Eut  trouble  leur  silence,  ou  cach£  leurs  talcns. 

Mais  en  vain  tu  fuyois  la  gloire. 

La  renomme,  et  la  victoire 
Vinrent  dans  tes  deserts  se  choisir  des  heros ; 

Mieux  formes  par  tes  loix  stoiques, 

Aux  vertus,  aux  faits  hero'iques, 
Que  parmi  la  mollesse,  et  1'orgueil  des  faisceaux. 

Pour  Mars  tu  formois,  loin  des  villes 

Les  Fabrices,  et  les  Camilles, 
Et  ses  sages  vainqueurs,  pbilosophes  guerriers 

Qui,  du  char  de  la  Dictature 

Descendant  a  1'agriculture, 
Sur  tes  secrets  autels  rapportoient  leurs  lauriers. 

Trop  ieureux,  deite  paisible, 

Le  mortel  sagement  sensible, 
Qui  jamais  loin  de  toi  a  porte  ses  desirs, 

Par  sa  douce  melaneolie, 

Sauve  de  1'humaine  folie, 
Dans  la  verite  seul  il  cherche  sesplaisirs. 

Ignore  de  la  multitude, 

Libre  de  tout  servitude, 
II  n'en  via  jamais,  les  grands  biens,  les  grand  noms, 

11  n1  ignore  point  que  la  foudre 

A  plus  souvent  reduit  en  poudre 
Le  pin  de  monts   altiers,  que    1'ormeau    des 
Talons. 

Sourd  aux  censures  populaires, 

II  ne  craint  point  les  yeux  vulgaires, 
Son  ceil  perce  au-dela  de  leur  foible  borison : 

Quelques  bruits  que  la  foule  en  seme, 

Jl  est  satisfait  de  lui  meme, 
S'ila  scu  meriter  1'aveu  de  la  raison. 

II  rit  du  sort,  quand  les  conqu£tes 

Promenent  de  tetes  en  tetes 
Les  couronnes  du  nord,  ou  celles  du  midi : 

Rien  n'altere  sa  paix  profonde, 

Et  Igs  derniers  instans  du  monde 
N'epouvanteroient  point  son  cqjur  encore  hardi. 

Amitie,  cbarmante  immortelle, 

Tu  choisis  a  si  cosur  fidele 
Peu  d'amis  mais  constans,  vertueux  comme  lui : 

Tu  ne  crains  point  que  le  caprice, 

Que  1'interet  les  desunisse, 
Ou  verse  sur  leurs  jours  les  poisons  del'ennui. 

Ami  des  frugales  demeures, 

Sommeil,  pendant  les  sombres  heures, 
Tu  repans  sur  ses  yeux  tes  songes  favoris  ; 

Ecartant  ces  songes  funebres 

Qui,  parmi  1'effroi  des  tenebres. 
Vont  reveiller  les  grands  sous  les  riches  lambris 


'HE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  MODERATE 
FORTUNE,  AND  MODERATE  DE 
SIRES. 

FROM   THE    FRENCH    OF    MR.    CRESSET. 

)  GODDESS  of  the  golden  mean, 

Whom  still  misjudging  folly  flies, 
>educ'd  by  each  delusive  scene ; 

Thy  only  subjects  are  the  wise, 
hese  seek  thy  paths  with  nobler  aim, 
And  trace  them  to  the  gates  of  fame. 

See  foster'd  in  thy  fav'ring  shade, 

Each  tender  bar  of  verse  divine  ! 
>Vho  lur'd  by  fortune's  vain  parade, 

Had  never  form'd  the  tuneful  line; 
Jy  fortune  lur'd  or  want  confin'd, 
Vhose  cold  hanol  chills  the  genial  mind. 

n  vain  you  slight  the  flow'ry  crown, 

That  fame  wreathes  round  the  favour'd  head  \ 
Whilst  laurell'd  victory  and  renown 

Their  heroes  from  thy  shades  have  led ; 
There  form'd,  from  courtly  softness  free, 
By  rigid  virtue  and  by  thee. 

3y  thee  were  form'd,  from  cities  far, 

Fabricius  just,  Camillus  wise, 
Those  philosophic  sons  of  war, 

That  from  imperial  dignities 
Returning,  plough'd  their  native  plain, 
And  placed  their  laurels  in  thy  fane. 

Thrice  happy  he,  on  whose  calm  breast 
The  smiles  of  peaceful  wisdom  play, 

With  all  thy  sober  charms'possest, 
Whose  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray. 

Whom  truth,  of  pleasures  pure  but  grave, 

And  pensive  thoughts  from  folly  save. 

Far  from  the  crowd's  low-thoughted  strife, 
•From  all  that  bounds  fair  freedom's  aim, 

He  envies  not  the  pomp  of  life, 
A  length  of  rent-roll,  or  of  name  : 

For  safe  he  views  the  vale- grown  elm, 

While  thunder-sounding  storms  the  mountain 
pine  o'erwhelm, 

Of  censure's  frown  he  feels  no  dread, 

No  fear  he  knows  of  vulgar  eyes, 
Whose  thought,  to  nobler  objects  led, 

Far,  far  o'er  their  horizon  flies  : 
With  reason's  suffrage  at  his  side, 
Whose  firm  heart  rests  self-satisfied. 

And  while  alternate  conquest  sways 
The  northern,  or  the  southern  shore, 

He  smiles  at  fortune's  giddy  maze, 
And  calmly  hears  the  wild  storm  roar. 

Ev'n  Nature's  groans,  unmov'd  with  fear, 

And  bursting  worlds  he'd  calmly  hear. 

Such  are  the  faithful  hearts  you  love, 
O  Friendship  fair,  immortal  maid ; 

The  few  caprice  could  never  move, 
The  few  whom  int'rest  never  sway'd ; 

Nor  shed  unseen,  with  hate  refm'd, 

The  pale  cares  o'er  the  gloomy  mind. 

Soft  Sleep,  that  lov'st  the  peaceful  cell, 
On  these  descends  thy  balmy  power ; 

While  no  terrific  dreams  dispel 
The  slumbers  of  the  sober  hour; 

Which  oft,  array 'd  in  darkness  drear, 

Wake  the  wild  eye  of  pride  to  fear. 
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C'est  po-.ir  ce  bonheur  legitime 

Que  le  iiiodcste  Abdolonyme 
N  'accept oil  qu'a  regret  le  sceptre de  Sidon : 

Plus  libreuans  un  sort  cbampetre. 

Etplus  heureuxqu'il  he  scut  1'etre 
Sur  le  trone  eclatant  des  ayeux  de  Didon. 

C'est  pas  ces  vertus  pacifiques, 

Par  ces  plaisirs  philosophiques, 
duetu  scais,  cher  R***,  remplir  d'ntiles  jours, 

Dans  ce  Tivoli  solitaire, 

Ou  le  Cher  de  son  onde  claire 
Vient  a  Paimable  Loire  associer  le  cours. 

Fidele  a  ce  sage  siste'me, 

La,  dans  Fetude  de  toi-meme, 
Chaque  soleil  te  voit  occupertes  loisirs; 

Dans  le  brillant  fracas  do  monde, 

Ton  nom,  ta  probite  profonde 
T'eut  donne  plus  d'eclat,  inais  moins  de  vrais 
plaibirs. 


SONETTO  CLXXIX. 

IN  nobil  sangue  vita  umile  e  queta, 
Ed  in  alto  intelletto  un  puro  core ; 
Frutto  senile  in  sul  giovenil  fiori, 
E'n  aspetto  pensoso  anima  lieta, 

Raccolto  ha  'n  quessa  donna  '1  suo  pianeta, 
Anzi  '1  re  delle  stelle  ;  e  '1  vero  onore, 
Le  degne  lode,  e  31  gran  pregio,  e  '1  valore, 
Ch'  e  da  stancar  ogni  divin  poeta. 

Amor  s'  e  in  lei  con  onestate  aggiunto  ; 
Con  belta  naturale  abito  adorno  ; 
Ed  un  atto,  che  parla  con  silenzio  ; 

E  non  so,  che  negli  occhi,  cbe  'n  unpunto 
Pu6  far  chiara  la  notte,  oscuro  il  giorno,. 
E'J  mel  amaro,  edaddolcirl'assenzio. 


SONETTO  CCLXXIX. 

ROTTA  e  v  alta  colonna,  e  '1  verde  lauro, 
Che  facean  ombra  al  mio  stanco  pensero : 
Perdut'  ho  quel,  che  ritrovar  non  spero 
Dal  Borea  all'  Austro,  O   dal  Mar  Indo  al 
Mauro, 

Tolto  m'hai,  morte,  il  mio  doppio  tesauro, 
Che  mi  fea  viver  lieto,  e  gire  alteroj 
E  ristorar  nol  pu6  terra,  ne  inupero, 
Ne  gemma  oriental,  nfe  forza  d'auro, 

Ma  se  consentimento  e  di  destine ; 

Che  poss'  io  piu,  se  no  aver  1'  alma  trista ; 
Umidi  gli  occhi  sempre,  e  '1  viso  chino  ? 

O  nostra  vita,  ch*  e  si  bella  in  vista ; 

Com'  per  de  agevolmente  in  un  mattino 
Quel,  che  'n  molt'  anni  a  gran  pena  s'aquista 


SONETTO  CCLVII. 

Ov"  fc  la  fronte'  che  con  picciol  cenno 

Volgea'l  mio  core  in  questa  parte,  e'  n  quella? 
Ov'  e  '1  bel  ciglio,  e  1'  una,  e  1'  altra  stella 

Ch'  al  corso  di  mia  viver  lume  denno  ? 


Content  with  all  a  farm  would  yield*, 
Thus  Sidon's  monarch  liv'd  unknown, 

And  sigh'd  to  leave  his  litt'e  field, 
For  the  long  glories  of  a  throne — 

There  once  more  happy  and  more  free, 

Than  rank'd  with  Dido's  ancestry. 

With  these  pacific  virtues  blest, 
These  charms  of  philosophic  ease, 

Wrapt  in  your  Richmond's  tranquil  rest, 
You  pass,  dear  C ,  your  useful  days, 

Where  Thames  your  silent  vallies  laves, 

Proud  of  his  yet  untainted  waves. 

Should  life's  more  public  scenes  engage 
Yourtime  that  thus  consistent  flows, 

And  following  still  these  maxims  sage 
For  ever  brings  the  same  repose  j 

Your  worth  may  greater  fame  procure, 

But  hope  not  happiness  so  pure. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  PETRARCH. 

1765. 
SONNET  CLXXIX. 

THO*  nobly  born,  to  humble  life  resign'd ; 
The  purest  heart,  the  most  enlighten'd  mind ; 
A  vernal  flower  that  bears  the  fruits  of  age ! 
,\  cheerful  spirit,  with  an  aspect  sage, 
The  power  that  rules  the  planetary  train 
To  her  has  given,  nor  shall  his  gifts  be  vain; 
But  on  her  worth,  her  various  praise  to  dwell. 
The  truth,  the  merits  of  her  life  to  tell, 
The  Muse  herself  would  own  the  task  too  hard, 
Too  great  the  labour  for  the  happiest  bard. 
Dress  that  derives  from  native  beauty  grace, 
And  love  that  holds  with  honesty  his  place; 
Action  that  speaks — and  eyes  whose  piercing  ray 
Might  kindle  darkness,  or  obscure  the  day! 
#****• 


SONNET  CCLXXIX. 

FALL'N  the  fair  column,  blasted  is  the  bay, 

That  shaded  once  my  solitary  shore ! 

I've  lost  what  hope  can  never  give  me  more. 
Tho'  sought  from  Indus  to  the  closing  day. 
My  twofold  treasure  death  has  snatch'd  away, 

My  pride,  my  pleasure  left  me  to  deplore  ; 
What  fields  far-cultur'd,  nor  imperial  sway, 

Nor  orient  gold,  nor  jewels  can  restore. 
O  destiny  severe  of  human  kind  ! 

What  portion  have  we  unbedew'd  with  tears ! 
The  downcast  visage,  and  the  pensive  mind 

Thro'  the  thin  veil  of  smiling  life  appears  j 
And  in  one  moment  vanish  into  wind 

The    hard-eam'd  fruits   of    long,    laborious 
years. 


SONNET  CCLVIL 

WHERE  is  that  face,  whose  slightest  air  could 

move 

My  trembling  heart,  and  strike  the  springs  of  love? 
That  Heaven,   where  two  fair  stars,  with  genial 

ray, 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  my  life's  dim  way  ? 
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Ov'  e  '1  valor,  la  conoscenza,  e  '1  senno, 
L*  aecorta,  onesta,  umil,  dolce  favella  ? 
Ove  son  le  bellezze  accolte  in  ella, 

Che  gran  tempo  di  me  lor  voglio  fenno  ? 

Ov'  £  1'ombra  gentil  del  viso  humano ; 
Ch?  ora  e  riposo  dava  all'  alma  stanca, 
E  la,  've  i  miei  pensicr  scritti  eran  tutti  ? 

Ov'  e'  colei,  clie  mia  vita  ebbe  in  mano  ? 
Quanto  al  misero  mondo,  fc  quanto  manca 
A  gli  occhi  miei !  che  mai  non  sieno  asciutti. 

SONETTO  CCXXXVIII. 

SE  lamentar  augelli,  o  verdi  fronde 
Mover  soavemente  all  aura  estiva, 
O  roco  mormorar  di  lucid'  onde 
S'  ode  d'  una  fiorita  e  fresca  riva; 

La,  v'  'ioseggia  d'  amor  pensoso,  e  scriva ; 
Lei  che'l  ciel  ne  mostr&,  terra  n'  asconde, 
Veggio,  ed  odo,  ed  intendo  :  ch'  ancor  viva 
.Di  s\  lontano  a'  sospir  miei  risponde. 

Deb,  percbc  innanzi  tempo  ti  consume  ? 
Mi  dice  con  pietate  :   "  a  cbe  pur  versi 
Degli  occhi  tristi  undoloroso  fiume? 

Dime  nori  piangertu,  che  miei  de  fersi, 
Morendo,  eterni,  e  nell  'eterno  lume, 

Quando  mostrai  pi  chiuder  gli  occhi  apersi." 


Where  are  that  science,  sense  and  worth  confest, 
That  speech  by  virtue,  by  the  graces  drest  ? 
Where  are  those  beauties,   where  those  charms 

combin'd, 

That  caus'd  this  long  captivity  of  mind ! 
Where  the  dear  shade  of  all  that  once  was  fair, 
The  source,  the  solace  of  each  amorous  care ; 
My  heart's  sole  sovereign,  Nature's  only  boast  ? 
— Lost  to  the  world,  to  me  for  ever  lost ! 


SONNET  CCXXXVIII. 

WAIL'D  the  sweet  warbler  to  the  lonely  shade ; 

Trembled  the  green  leaf  to  the  summer  gale  ; 

Fell  the  fair  stream  in  murmurs  down  the  dale, 
Its  banks,  its  flow'ry  banks  with  verdure  spread. 
Where,  by  the  charm  of  pensive  Fancy  led, 

All  as  I  fram'd  the  love-lainenting  tale, 

Came  the  dear  object  whom  I  still  bewail, 
Came  from  the  regions  of  the  cheerless  dead  : 

«'  And  why,"  she  cried,  "  untimely  wilt  thou 

die? 
Ah  why,  for  pity,  shall  those  mournful  tears, 

Start  in  wild  sorrow  from  that  languid  eye  ? 
Cherish  no  more  those  visionary  fears, 

For  me,  who  range  yon  light-invested  sky ! 
For  me,  who  triumph  in  eternal  years  !'' 


MILTON'S 
ITALIAN  POEMS  TRANSLATED* 

AND  ADDRESSED  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  ITALY. 


ADDRESS  TO  SIGNOR  MQZZl, 

OF    MACERATA, 

To  thee,  the  child  of  classic  plains, 
The  happier  hand  of  Nature  gave 

Each  grace  of  Fancy's  finer  strains, 

Each  Muse  that  mourn'd  o'er  Maro's  grave. 

Nor  yet  the  harp  that  Horace  strung 
With  many  a  charm  of  easy  art  ; 

Not  yet  what  sweet  Tibullus  sung, 
When  Beauty  bound  him  to  her  heart  j 

Nor  all  that  gentle  Provence  knew, 

Where  each  breeze  bore  a  lover's  sigh, 

When  Petrarch's  sweet  persuasion  drew 
The  tender  woe  from  Laura's  eye ; 

Nor  aught  that  nobler  Science  seeks, 
What  truth,  what  virtue- must  avoid, 

Nor  aught  the  voice  of  Nature  speaks, 
To  thee  unknown,  or  unenjoy'd  ? 

O  wise  beyond  each  weaker  aim, 

That  weds  the  soul  to  this  low  sphere, 
Fond  to  indulge  the  feeble  frame, 

That  holds  awhile  her  prisoner  here  ! 
Trust  me,  my  friend,  that  soul  survives, 

(If  e'er  had  Muse  prophetic  skill) 
And  when  the  fated  hour  arrives, 

That  all  her  faculties  shall  fill, 


Fit  for  some  nobler  frame  she  flies, 

Afar  to  find  a  second  birth, 
And,  flourishing  in  fairer  skies, 

Forsakes  her  nursery  of  Earth. 

Oh  !   there,  my  Mo/zi,  to  behold 

The  man  that  mourn'd  his  country's  wrong, 
When  the  poor  exile  left  his  fold, 

And  feebly  dragg'd  his  goat  along '  I 

On  Plato's  hallow'd  breast  to  lean, 
And  catch  that  ray  of  heavenly  fire, 

Which  smooth'd  a  tyrant's  sullen  mien, 
And  bade  the  cruel  thought  retire ! 

Amid  those  fairy-fields  to  dwell 

Where  Tasso's  favour'd  spirit  saw 
What  numbers  none  but  his  could  tell, 

What  pencils  none  but  his  could  draw  ! 

•And  oft  at  eve,  if  eve  can  be 

Beneath  the  source  of  glory's  smile, 

To  range  Elysian  groves,  and  see 
That  nightly  visitant— 'ere  while, 

Who,  when  he  left  immortal  choirs, 
To  mix  with  Milton's  kindred  soul, 

The  labours  of  their  golden  lyres 

Would  steal,  and  "  whisper  whence  he  stole." 


'  Hanc  etiam  vix  Tityre  duco. 


VIRG. 
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Ausonian  bard,  from  my  fond  ear 
By  seas  and  mountains  severM  long, 

If,  chance,  these  humble  strains  to  hear, 
You  leave  your  more  melodious  .song-, 

Whether,  adventurous,  you  explore 

The  wilds  of  Apenninus'  brow, 
Or  musing  near  Loretto's  -2  shore, 

Smile  piteous  on  the  pilgrim's  vow ; 

The  Muse's  gentle  offering  still 

Your  ear  shall  win,  your  love  shall  woo, 
And  these  spring-flowers  of  Milton  fill 

The  favour'd  vales  where  first  they  grew. 

For  me,  depriv'd  of  all  that's  dear, 
Each  fair,  fond  partner  of  my  life, 

Left  with  a  lonely  oar  to  steer, 

Thro'  the  rude  storms  of  mortal  strife  j-r- 

When  Care,  the  felon  of  my  days, 
Expands  his  cold  and  gloomy  wing, 

His  load  when  strong  affliction  lays 
On  hope,  the  heart's  elastic  spring  : 

For  me  what  solace  yet  remains, 
Save  the  sweet  Muse's  tender  lyre; 

Sooth'd  by  the  magic  of  her  strains, 
If,  chance,  the  felon  Care,  retire? 

Save  the  sweet  Muse's  tender  lyre, 
For  me  no  solace  now  remains  ! 

Yet  shall  the  felon,  Care,  retire; 
Sooth'd  by  the  magic  of  her  strains. 

Blagdon-House, 
June  26,  1776. 


SON.  I. 

O  LADY  fair,  whose  honour'd  name  is  borne 

By  that  soft  vale  where  Ehyne  so  loves  to 
stray, 

And  sees  the  tall  flrch  crown  his  wat'ry  way  ! 
Sure,  happy  he,  tho'  much  the  Muse's  scorn, 
.  Too  dull  to  die  beneath  thy  beauty's  ray, 

Who  never  felt  that  spirit's  charmed  sway, 
Which  gentle  smiles,  and  gentle  deeds  adorn, 
Tho'  in  thofe smiles  are  all  love's  arrows  worn, 

Each  radiant  virtue  tho'  those  deeds  display  ! 
Sure,  happy  he  who  that  sweet  voice  should  hear 

Mould  the  soft  speech,  or  swell  the  tuneful 
strain,  [vain, 

And,  conscious  that  his  humble  vows   were 
Shut  fond  attention  from  his  closed  ear; 

Who,  piteous  of  himself,  should  timely  part, 

Ere  love  had  held  long  empire  in  hjs  heart ! 


SON.    II. 

As  o'er  yon  .wild  hill,  when  the  browner  light 
Of  evening  falls,  the  village  maiden  hies 
To  foster  gome  fair  plant  with  kind  supplies, 
Some  stranger  plant,  that,  yet  in  tender  plight, 
But  feebly  buds,  ere  Spring  has  open'd  quite 
The  soft  affections  of  serener  skies : 
•So  I,  with  such  like  gentle  thought  devise 

.2  Within  a  few  miles  of  Macerata. 


This  stranger  tongue  to  cultivate  with  care, 
All  for  the  sake  of  lovely  lady  fair, 

And  tune  my  lays  in  language  little  try'd 
By  such  as  wont  to  Tamis'  banks  repair, 

Tamis'  forsook  for  Arno's  flow'ry  side, 
So  wrought  Love's  will  that  ever  ruleth  wide  ! 


SON.  III.  , 

CHARLES,  must  I  say,  what  strange  it  seems  to 

say, 

This  rebel  heart  that  Love  hath  held  as  naught, 
Or,  haply,  in  his  cunning  mazes  caught, 
Would  laugh,  and  let  his  captive  steal  away ; 
This  simple  heart  hath  now  become  his  prey. 
Yet  hath  no  golden  tress  this  lesson  taught, 
Nor  vermeil  cheek  that  shames  the  rising  day  : 
Oh  !   no — 'twas  Beauty's  most  celestial  ray, 
With  charms  divine   of  sov'reign  sweetness 

fraught ! 
The  noble  mien,  the  soul-dissolving  air, 

The  bright  arch  bending  o'er  the  lucid  eye, 
The  voice  that,  breathing  melody  so  rare, 

Might  lead  the  toil'd  Moon  from  themiddlesky! 
Charles,  when  such  mischief  arm'd  this  foreign 

fair, 

Small  chance  had  I  to  hope  this  simple  heart 
should  fly. 


SON.  IV. 

IN  truth  I  feel  my  sun  in  those  fair  eyes, 
So  strongly  strike  they,  like  that  powerful  ray, 
Which  falls  with  all  the  violence  of  day 

On  Lybia's  sands — and  oft,  as  there,  arise 

Hot  wasting  vapours  from  the  source  where  lies 
My  secret  pain  ;  yet,  haply,  those  may  say, 

Who  talk  love's  language,  these  are  only  sighs, 
TJiat  thesoft  ardours  of  the  soul  betray '. 


SON.   V. 

AN  artless  youth,  who,  simple  in  his  love, 
Seem'd  little  hopeful  from  his  heart  to  fly, 
To  thee  that  heart,  O  lady,  nor  deny 

The  votive  gift,  he  brings ;  since  that  shall  prove 

All  change  and  fear  and  falsity  above, 
Of  manners  that  to  gentle  deeds  comply, 
And  courteous  will,  that  never  asketh  why  j 

Yet  mild,  as  is  the  never  wrathful  dove, 
Firmness  it  hath,  and  fortitude  to  bear 

The  wrecks  of  nature,  or  the  wrongs  of  fate, 
From  envy  far,  and  low-designing  care, 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  vulgar  minds  await, 

With  the  sweet  Muse,  and  sounding  lyre  elate. 
And  only  weak,  when  love  had  entrance  there. 

1  The  concetti  of  the  Italian  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  Sonnet  were  so  obstinate,  that  it  seemed 
scarce  possible  to  reduce  them  into  any  reputa 
ble  form  of  translation.  Such  trifling  liberties 
as  the  translator  shall  appear  to  have  taken  with 
these  poems,  must  be  imputed  to  a  desire  of 
getting  over  blemishes  of  the  same  kind. 
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CANZON. 


GAY  youths  and  frolic  damsels  round  me  throng, 

And  smiling  say,  "  Why,  shepherd,  wilt  thou 
write 

Thy  lays  of  love  adventurous  to  recite 
In  unknown  numbers  and  a  foreign  tongue  ? 
Shepherd.if  Hope  hath  ever  wrought  thee  wrong, 

Afar  from  her  and  Fancy's  fairy  light 

Retire" — So  they  to  sport  with  me  delight  j 
And  "other  shores,"  they  say, "and  other  streams 

Thy  presence  wait  j  aud  sweetest  flowers  that 
blow, 

Their  ripening  blooms  reserve  for  thy  fair  brow, 
Where  glory  soon  shall  bear  her  brightest  beams:" 
Thus  they,  and  yet  their  soothing  little  seems  j 

If  she,  for  whom  1  breathe  the  tender  vow, 
Sing  the  soft  lays,  and  ask  the  mutual  song, 
This  is  thy  language,  Love,  and  I  to  thee  belong! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

LESBIA,  live  to  love  and  pleasure, 
Careless  what  the  grave  may  say : 

When  each  moment  is  a  treasure, 
Why  should  lovers  lose  a  day  ? 

Setting  suns  shall  rise  in  glory, 

But  when  little  life  is  o'er, 
There's  an  end  of  all  the  story : 

We  shall  sleep ;  and  wake  no  more. 

Give  me  then  a  thousand  kisses, 

Twice  ten  thousand  more  bestow, 
Till  the  sum  of  boundless  blisses 

Neither  we  nor  envy  know. 
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LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH, 

BY  MR*  CHALMERS. 


JL  HE  materials  for  a  life  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  are  very  copious,  although,  not  perhaps 
uniformly  authentic.  His  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and  his  memory  so  mucli 
respected,  that  his  friends  have  been  eager  to  accumulate  anecdotes  of  his  many' 
peculiarities  ;  but  of  all  the  regular  accounts,  that  prefixed  to  the  genuine  edition 
of  his  Prose  and  Poetical  Works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  published  by  the  London  book 
sellers  in  1801,  and  again  in  1807,  seems  entitled  to  preference.  The  greater  part', 
it  is  now  no  secret,  was  contributed  by  Dr.Percy,  the  present  bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  what  follows  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  that  very  curious  and  entertaining  me 
moir. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  Nov.  29,  1728,  at  a  place  called  Pallas)  in  the 
parish  of  Forney,  and  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  His  father,  the  rev. 
Charles  Goldsmith,  a  native  of  the  county  of  lloscommon,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  and  had  been  educated  at  Dublin  College.  He  afterwards 
held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  By  his  wife, 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan  school  of  EI- 
phin,  he  had  five  sons,  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  went  into 
the  church,  and  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  our  poet  dedicated  his  Traveller.  Oli 
ver  was  the  second  son,  and  is  supposed  to  have  faithfully  represented  his  father 
in  the  character  of  the  Village  Preacher  in  the  Deserted  Village. 

Oliver  was  originally  intended  for  some  mercantile  employment,  as  his  father 
found  his  income  too  scanty  for  the  expenses  of  the  literary  education  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son.  With  this  view  he  was  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  common  school,  the  master  of  which  was  an  old  sol 
dier.,  of  a  romantic  turn,  who  entertained  his  pupil  with  marvellous  stories  of  his 
travels  and  feats,  and  is  supposed  to  have  imparted  somewhat  of  that  wandering 
and  unsettled  turn  which  so  much  appears  in  his  future  life.  It  is  certain  that 
Oliver  had  not  been  long  in  this  humble  school  before  he  proved  'that  he  was  "  no 
vulgar  boy."  He  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  when  he  was  scarcely  eight  years 
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old,  and  by  the  irregularities  of  his  temper  and  conduct,betrayed  a  disposition  more 
favourable  to  the  flights  of  genius  than  the  regularity  of  business.  This  after 
some  time  became  so  obvious,  that  his  friends,  who  had  at  first  pleaded  for  his  be 
ing  sent  to  the  university,  now  determined  to  contribute  towards  the  expense, 
and  by  their  assistance  he  was  placed  at  a  school  of  reputation  where  he  might  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  college  with  the  advantages  of  preparatory  learning. 

In  June  1744,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Dublin  College,  and 
entered  as  a  sizer,  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Wilder,  one  of  the  fellows,  but  a  man  of 
harsh  temper  and  violent  passions,  and  consequently  extremely  unfit  to  win  the 
affections  and  guide  the  disposition  of  a  youth,  simple,  ingenuous,  thoughtless  and 
unguarded.  His  pupil,  however,  made  some  progress,  although  slow,  in  academi 
cal  studies.  In  1747,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibitioners  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smyth;  and  in  1749,  two  years  after  the  regular  time,  he  was  ad. 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  indolence  and  irregularities  may 
in  part  account  for  this  tardy  advancement  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  but 
much  may  likewise  be  attributed  to  the  unfeeling  neglect  of  his  tutor,  who 
contended  only  for  the  preservation  of  certain  rules  of  discipline,  while  he  gave 
himself  little  trouble  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  On  one  occasion  he  thought 
proper  to  chastise  Oliver  before  a  party  of  young  friends  of  both  sexes,  whom, 
•with  his  usual  imprudence,  he  was  entertaining  with  a  supper  and  dance  in  his 
rooms.  Oliver  immediately  disposed  of  his  books  and  clothes,  left  college, 
and  commenced  a  wanderer,  without  any  prospect,  without  friends,  and  without 
money.  At  length,  after  suffering  such  extremity  of  hunger,  that  a  handful  of 
grey  peas,  which  a-girl  gave  him  at  a  wake,  appeared  a  luxurious  meal,  he  contrived 
to  acquaint  his  brother  with  his  situation,  who  immediately  clothed  him  and  car. 
ried  him  back  to  college,  effecting  at  the  same  time  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  tutor,  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  more  convenient  than  cordial  on  ei« 
ther  side. 

Soon  after  this  event,  his  father  died,  and  his  friends  wished  him  to  prepare  for 
holy  orders  ;  but  to  this  he  declared  his  dislike;  and  finding  himself  equally  uncom 
fortable  as  tutor  iu  a  private  family  to  which  he  had  been  recommended,  he  again 
left  the  country  with  about  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  After  an  absence  of  six 
•weeks,  he  returned  to  his  mother's  house  without  a  penny,  having  expended  the 
•whole  in  a  series  of  whimsical  adventures,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  very  en. 
tertaining  account  in  the  Life  above-mentioned.  His  mother  and  friends  being  re 
conciled  to  him,  his  uncle  the  rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  resolved  to  send  him  to  the 
Temple  to  study  law;  but  in  his  way  to  London,  he  met,  at  Dublin  with  a  sharper 
•who  tempted  him  to  play,  and  stript  him  of  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  for  his  voyage  and  journey.  His  youth  must  famish  the  only  apology 
that  can  be  made  for  this  insensibility  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  who  could  ill 
afford  the  money  thus  wantonly  lost.  Again,  however,  they  received  him  into 
favour,  and  it  being  now  decided  that  he  should  study  physic,  he  was  sent  to  Edin 
burgh  for  that  purpose. 

This  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1752  or  1753  -t  but  still  his 
thoughtless  and  eccentric  disposition  remained,  and  betrayed  him  into  many  ludi. 
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crous  situations.  He  formally  indeed  attended  the  lectures  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessors,  but  his  studies  were  neither  regular  nor  profound.  There  was  always 
something  he  liked  better  than  stated  application.  Among  his  fellow-students  he 
wished  to  recommend  himself,  and  he  was  not  unsuccessful,  by  his  stories  and  songs, 
as  a  social  companion,  and  a  man  of  humour  ;  and  this  ambition  to  shine  in  com 
pany  by  such  means  never  wholly  left  him  when  he  came  to  associate  with  men 
who  are  not  charmed  by  noisy  vivacity. 

After  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  lectures,  his  uncle,  who  appears 
to  have  borne  the  principal  expenses  of  his  education,  equipped  him  for  the  me 
dical  school  of  Leyden,  at  which,  however,  he  did  not  arrive  without  meeting  with 
some  of  those  incidents  which  have  given  an  air  of  romance  to  his  history.  At 
Leyden  he  studied  chemistry  and  anatomy  for  about  a  year;  but  a  taste  for  gaining, 
which  he  appears  to  have  caught  very  early,  frequently  stript  him  of  his  money, 
and  plunged  him  into  difficulties,  without  any  of  the  benefits  of  experience.  Even 
the  money  which  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  in  order  to  enable  him  to  leave 
Holland,  was  expended  on  some  costly  flowers  which  he  bought  of  a  Dutch  florist, 
as  a  present  to  his  uncle  ;  and  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels  he  "  had  only  one 
clean  shirt,  and  no  money  in  his  pocket." 

Any  other  man  would  hr.ve  laid  his  account  with  starving  ;  but  Goldsmith  had 
*'  a  knack  of  hoping,"  and,  however  miserably  provided,  determined  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  In  what  manner  he  performed  this  singular  under 
taking,  he  is  suppssed  to  have  informed  us  in  c<  The  history  of  a  philosophic  Va 
gabond,"  in  chap.  xx.  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
music,  and  charmed  the  peasants  so  much  as  to  procure  a  lodging,  and  a  sub 
sistence.  He  also  entered  the  foreign  universities  and  convents,  where  upon  cer 
tain  days  theses  are  maintained  against  any  adventitious  disputant,  for  which,  if 
the  champion  opposes  with  some  dexterity,  he  may  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a 
dinner,  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  At  one  lime,  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  a 
young  Englishman  as  a  tutor  ;  but  his  biographer  doubts  whether  this  part  of  the 
Philosophic  Vagabond's  story  was  not  a  fiction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  manner  above  related,  and  with  some  assistance  from  his  uncle,  he  contrived 
to  travel  through  Flanders,  and  part  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
It  was  probably  at  Padua  that  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  he  remained  here 
about  six  months ;  but  one  of  his  earliest  biographers  thinks  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  Louvain.  His  generous  uncle  dying  while  he  was  in 
Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  through  France  to  England  on  foot,  and  landed  at 
Dover  in  1756. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  and  first  tried  to  be  admitted 
as  an  usher  in  a  school  or  academy,  and  having  with  difficulty  obtained  that 
situation,  he  remained  for  some  time  in  it,  submitting  to  mortifications  of  which  he 
has  given  probably  an  exaggerated  account,  in  the  story  of  the  Philosophic 
Vagabond.  He  next  procured  a  situation  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist,  and,  while 
here,  was  found  out  by  Dr.  Sleigh,  one  of  his  fellow  students  at  Edinburgh,  who 
liberally  shared  his  purse  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  commence  practitioner. 
With  this  view,  he  settled,  if  any  measure  of  our  poet  deserves  that  epithet,  in 
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Bank  side,  Southwark  ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Temple,  or  its  neighbour 
hood.  In  either  place  his  success  as  a  physician  is  not  known  ;  his  own  account 
•was,  that  he  had  plenty  of  patients,  but  got  no  fees. 

About  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  his  pen.  His 
first  attempt  was  a  tragedy,  Avhich  he  probably  never  finished.  In  1758,  he  obtained 
by  means  of  Dr.  MiUier,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  school  at  Peckham,  which 
pur  author  superintended  during  the  doctor's  illness,  an  appointment  to  be  phy 
sician  to  one  of  our  factories  in  India.  In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  for  the  voyage,  he  issued  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  the  Pre- 
sent  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe,  with  what  success  we  are  not  told,  nor 
why  he  gave  up  his  appointment  in  India.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  wrote 
what  he  very  properly  calls  a  patchpenny  Life  of  Voltaire,  and  engaged  with 
Mr.  Griffiths  as  a  critic  iu  the  Monthly  Review.  The  terms  of  this  engagement 
were  his  board,  lodging,  and  a  handsome  salary,  all  secured  by  a  written  agree 
ment.  Goldsmith  declared  he  usually  wrote  for  his  employer  every  day  from  nine 
o'clock  till  two.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  it  was  dissolved  by 
•  mutual  consent,  and  our  poet  took  lodgings  in  Green-Arbour-court,  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  amidst  the  dwellings  of  indigence,  where  he  completed  his  Present  State  of 
Polite  Literature,  printed  for  Dodsley,  1759,  12mo.  , 

He  afterwards  removed  to  more  decent  lodgings  in.  Wine-Ofiice-court,  Fleet- 
street,  where  he  wrote  his  admirable  novel,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  attended  with 
the  affecting  circumstance  of  his  being  under  arrest.  When  the  knowledge  of  his  si- 
tuation  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disposed  of  his  manuscript  for 
sixty  pounds,  to  Mr.  Newberry,  and  procured  his  enlargement.  Although  the 
money  was  then  paid,  the  book  was  not  published  until  some  time  after,  when  his 
excellent  poem,  The  Traveller,  had  established  his  fame.  His  connection  with 
Mr.  Newberry  was  a  source  of  regular  supply,  as  he  employed  him  in  compiling 
or  revising  many  of  his  publications,  particularly  the  Art  of  Poetry,  2  vols. 
12mo.  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  and  Letters  on  the  History  of  England,  2  vols. 
12mo.  which  have  been  attributed  to  lord  Lyttelton,  the  earl  of  Orrery  and  other 
noblemen,  but  were  really  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  had  before  this 
been  employed  by  Wilkie,  the  bookseller,  in  conducting  a  Lady's  Magazine,  and 
published  with  him,  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  The  Bee.  To  the  Public 
Ledger,  a  newspaper,  of  which  Kelly  was  at  that  time  the  editor,  he  contributed 
those  letters  which  have  since  been  published  under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the 
World. 

In  1765,  he  published  The  Traveller,  which  at  once  established  his  fame.  The 
outline  of  this  he  formed  when  in  Switzerland,  and  polished  it  with  great  care,  be 
fore  he  submitted  it  to  the  public.  It  soon  made  him  known  and  admired,  but  his 
roving  disposition  had  not  yet  left  him.  He  had  for  some  time  been  musing  on 
a  design  of  penetrating  into  the  internal  parts  of  Asia,  and  investigating  the  re- 
maius  of  ancient  grandeur,  learning,  and  manners.  When  he  was  told  of  lord 
Bute's  liberality  to  men  of  genius,  he  applied  to  that  nobleman  for  a  salary  to 
enable  him  to  execute  his  favourite  plan,  but  his  application  was  unnoticed;  as  his 
name  had  not  then  been  made  known  by  his  Traveller;  this  poem,  however,  hav, 
ing  procured  him  the  unsolicited  friendship  of  lord  Nugent,  afterwards  earl  of 
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Clare,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  lord  lieu, 
teriant  of  Ireland,  who  invited  our  poet  to  an  interview.  Goldsmith  prepared  a 
complimentary  address  for  his  excellency,  which,  by  mistake,  he  delivered  to  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  and  when  the  lord  lieutenant  appeared,  was  so  confused 
that  he  came  away  without  being  able  to  explain  the  object  of  his  wishes.  Sir  John. 
Hawkins  relates  that  when  the  lord  lieutenant  said  he  should  be  glad  to  do  him 
any  kindness,  Goldsmith  answered  that  he  had  a  brother  in  Ireland,  a  clergyman, 
that  stood  in  need  of  help :  u  as  for  himself,  he  had  no  dependence  on  the  promises 
of  great  men:  he  looked  to  the  booksellers  :  they  were  his  best  friends,  and  he 
was  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others."  This  was  very  characteristic  of 
Goldsmith,  who,  as  sir  John  Hawkins  adds,  was  "  an  ideot  in  the  aifairs  of  the 
world  •"  but  yet  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  brother  on  such  an  occasion 
merits  a  less  harsh  epithet.  Gojdsmith  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  he  had  re 
ceived  from  this  brother,  and  nothing  probably  would  have  given  him  greater  plea- 
sure  than  if  he  had  succeeded  in  transferring  the  earl's  patronage  to  him.  From 
this  time,  however,  although  he  sometimes  talked  about  it,  he  appears  to  have  re 
linquished  the  project  of  going  to  Asia.  "  Of  all  men,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry  ;  for  he  is  utterly  ig' 
norant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  He  would  bring 
home  a  grinding-barrow,  and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improve 
ment." 

In  l764,Goldsmith  fixed  his  abode  in  theTem  pie,  where  he  ever  after  wards  resided, 
first  in  the  library  staircase,  afterwards  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks,  and  ultimately 
at  No.  2  in  Brick-court,  where  he  had  chambers  on  the  first  floor  elegantly  fur. 
Bished,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  literary  friends  of  the  most  distinguished  merit. 
When  Dr.  Johnson's  literary  club  was  founded,  he  was  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  his  associates  were  those  whose  conversations  have  given  such  interest  to 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Having  now  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  critic,  a  novelist,  and  a  descriptive 
poet,  he  was  induced  to  court  the  dramatic  Muse.  His  first  attempt  was  the  comedy 
of  the  Good-Natured  Man, which  Garrick,aftermuchdelay,declined;  and  it  was  pro. 
duced  at  Covent  Garden  theatre, in  1768,  where  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for 
nine  nights, but  did  not  obtain  the  applause  which  his  friends  thought  it  merited.  Be 
tween  this  period  and  the  appearance  of  his  next  celebrated  poem,  he  compiled 
the  Roman  History  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  afterwards  an  abridgement  of  it,  and  the 
History  of  England  in  4  vols.  8vo.  both  elegantly  written,  and  highly  calculated  to 
attract  and  interest  young  readers;  although  it  must  be  owned,  he  is  frequently 
superficial  and  inaccurate.  His  pen  was  also  occasionally  employed  in  introduc 
tions  and  prefaces  to  books  compiled  by  other  persons  :  as  Guthrie's  History  of 
the  World,  and  Dr.  Brooks's  System  of  Natural  History.  In  this  last  pieface,  he 
so  far  excelled  his  author  in  the  graces  of  a  captivating  style,  that  the  booksellers 
engaged  him  to  write  a  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  which 
he  executed  with  much  elegance,  but  with  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  also  drew  up  a  life  of  Dr.  Parnell,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
afforded  Dr.  Johnson  an  opportunity  of  paying  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  mc« 
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mory,  when  he  came  to  write  the  life  of  Parncll  for  the  English  poets.  He  wrote 
also- a  life  of  Bolingbroke,  originally  prefixed  to  the  Dissertation  on  Parties,  and  af 
terwards  to  Bolingbroke's  works.  In  one  of  his  compilations  he  was  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  Being  desired  by  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  to  make  a  selection  of 
elegant  poems  from  our  best  English  classics,  for  the  use  of  boarding  schools,  he 
carelessly  marked  for  the  printer  one  of  the  most  indecent  tales  of  Prior.  His  bio 
grapher  adds,  "  without 'reading  it ;"  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  he  introduces 
it  with  a  criticism.  These  various  publications  have  not  been  noticed  in  their  regu 
lar  order,  but  as  their  dates  are  not  connected  with  any  particulars  in  our  author's 
history,  this  will  appear  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 

In  1769,  he  produced  his  admirable  poem  The  Deserted  Village,  which  he 
touched  and  retouched  with  the  greatest  care  before  publication.  How  much  it 
added  to  his  reputation  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  No  poem  since  the  days  of 
Pope  has  been  so  repeatedly  read,  admired,  and  quoted. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  in  1779,  his  friend  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  professor  of  ancient  his 
tory,  a  complimentary  distinction  attended  neither  with  emolument  nor  trouble, 
but  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  society.  His  situa 
tion  in  life  was  now  comfortable  at  least,  and  might  have  been  independent  had 
he  mixed  a  little  prudence  with  his  general  conduct ;  but  it  is  much  to  his  honour 
that  his  errours  were  almost  always  on  the  right  side.  Hewas  kind  and  benevolent, 
wherever  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  although  frequently  duped  by  artful  men, 
his  heart  was  never  hardened  against  the  application  of  the  unhappy.  And  such 
was  the  celebrity  of  his  writings,  that  he  was  even  looked  up  to  as  a  patron  and 
promoter  of  schemes  of  public  utility.  His  biographer  has  published  a  very  curi 
ous  letter  from  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  in  which  he  solicits  Goldsmith's  in 
terest  in  procuring  an  addition  to  the  pay  of  excisemen. 

In  the  month  of  March  1773,  his  second  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was 
presented  at  Covent  Garden,  and  received  with  the  highest  applause,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Colman.  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  which,  his 
biographer  iuforms  us,  happened  to  the  author  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  mis 
took  a  gentleman's  house  for  an  inn.  In  the  same  year,  he  appeared  before  the 
public  in  a  different  character.  A  scurrilous  letter,  probably  written  by  Kenrisk, 
was  inserted  in  the  London  Packet,  a  paper  then  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Evans,  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row.  Goldsmith  resented  no  part  of  the  abuse 
but  that  which  reflected  on  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Accompanied  by 
one  of  his  countrymen,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Evans,  and  stated  the  nature  of  his 
complaint. — Mr.  Evans,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  paper  but  as  publisher, 
went  to  examine  the  file,  and  while  stooping  for  it,  Goldsmith  was  advised  by  his 
friend  to  take  that  opportunity  of  caning  him,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  do  :  but  Evans,  a  stout  and  high-blooded  Welshman,  returned  the  blow 
with  so  much  advantage,  that  Goldsmith's  friend  fled,  and  left  him  in  a  shocking 
plight.  Dr.  Renrjck,  who  was  then  in  the  house,  came  forwards,  and  affecting 
great  compnssion  for  Goldsmith,  conducted  him  home  in  a  coach.  This  foolish 
quarrel  afforded  considerable  sport  for  the  newspapers  before  it  was  finally  made 
up. 
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One  of  his  last  publications  was  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na 
ture,  before  mentioned,  in  8  volumes  octavo,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  ^850, 
and  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  had  received  the  copy 
money  for  his  comedy,  and  the  profits  of  his  third  nights  ;  but  his  biographer  in 
forms  us,  '*  he  was  so  liberal  in  his  donations,  and  profuse  in  his  disbursements, 
he  M'as  unfortunately  so  attached  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  gaming;  and  from 
his  unsettled  habits  of  life,  his  supplies  being  precarious  and  uncertain,  he  had 
been  so  little  accustomed  to  regulate  his  expenses  by  any  system  of  economy, 
that  his  debts  far  exceeded  his  resources ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  money 
in  advance  from  the  managers  of  the  two  theatres,  for  comedies  which  he  engaged 
to  furnish  to  each  ;  and  from  the  booksellers,  for  publications  which  he  Avas  to 
finish  for  the  press.  All  these  engagements  he  fully  intended,  and  doubtless  would 
have  been  able  to  fulfil  with  the  strictest  honour,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occa^ 
sions  in  similar  exigences  ;  but  his  premature  death  unhappily  prevented  the  exe 
cution  of  his  plans,  and  gave  occasion  to  malignity  to  impute  these  failures  to  de. 
liberate  intention,  which  were  merely  the  result  of  inevitable  mortality." 

Some  time  before  his  death,  although  they  were  not  printed  until  after  that 
event,  he  wrote  his  poems,  The  Haunch  of  Venison,  Retaliation,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  admitted  into  his  works.  But  the  chief  project  he  had  at  heart 
was  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  execution  of  which  it 
is  said  he  had  engaged  all  his  literary  friends  and  the  members  of  the  literary 
club,  but  this  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  is  thus  related  by  his  bio 
grapher  : 

"He  was  subject  to  severe  fits  of  thestrangiiry5owing  probably  to  the  intemperate 
manner  in  which  he  confined  himself  to  the  desk,  when  he  was  employed  in 
his  compilations,  often  indeed  for  several  weeks  successively  without  taking 
exercise.  On  such  occasions  he  usually  hired  lodgings  in  some  farm-house  a  few 
miles  from  London,  and  wrote  without  cessation  till  he  had  finished  his  task.  He 
then  carried  his  copy  to  the  bookseller,  received  his  compensation,  and  gave  him 
self  up  perhaps  for  months  without  interruption,  to  the  gaieties,  amusements, 
and  societies  of  London. 

*'  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  his  elegant  and  enchanting  style 
in  prose  flowed  from  him  with  such  facility,  that  in  whole  quires  of  his  histories, 
Animated  Nature,  &c.  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  correct  or  alter  a  single  word  ; 
but  in  his  verses,  especially  his  two  great  ethic  poems,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
patient  and  incessant  revisal  which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  To  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  transcription,  he  wrote  the  lines  in  his  first  copy  very  wide,  and 
would  so  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  with  reiterated  corrections,  that  scarcely  a 
word  of  his  first  effusions  was  left  unaltered. 

tl  In  the  spring  of  1774,  bekig  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  attacked 
with  his  usual  malady,  his  indisposition,  aggravated  too  by  mental  distress,  termi 
nated  in  a  fever,  which  on  the  25th  of  March  had  become  exceedingly  violent, 
•when  he  called  in  medical  assistance.  Although  he  had  then  taken  ipecacuanha 
to  promote  a  vomit,  he  would  proceed  to  the  use  of  James's  fever  powder, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him.  From  the 
application  of  these  powders  he  had  received  the  greatest  benefit  in  a  similar  at* 
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tack  nearly  two  years  before,  but  then  they  were  administered  by  Dr.  James  himself 
in  person.  This  happened  in  September  1772.  But  now  the  progress  of  the  disease 
•was  as  unfavourable  as  possible  ;  for  from  the  time  above  mentioned  every  symp 
tom  became  more  and  more  alarming,  till  Monday,  April  4th,  when  he  died,  aged 
forty-five." 

His  remains  were  privately  interred  in  the  Temple  burial-ground,  on  Saturday, 
April  9th  ;  but  afterwards,  by  a  subscription  raised  among  his  friends,  and  chiefly 
by  his  brethren  of  the  club,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  West 
minster  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  history  of  which  the  rea 
der  may  find  in  Boswcll's  Life,  where  are  likewise  many  curious  traits  of  OUT 
poet's  variegated  character. 

**  He  was,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  so  strongly 
affected  by  compassion,  that  he  has  been  known  at  midnight  to  abandon  his  restr 
in  order  to  procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  object  who  was 
left  destitute  in  the  streets.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  mind  whose  general  feelings 
•were  more  benevolent  and  friendly.  He 'is  however  supposed  to  have  been 
often  soured  by  jealousy  or  envy,  and  many  little  instances  are  mentioned  of  this 
tendency  in  his  character  :  but  whatever  appeared  of  this  kind  was  a  mere  momen 
tary  sensation,  which  he  knew  not  how  Jfrke  other  men  to  conceal :  it  was  never 
the  result  of  principle,-  or  the  suggestion  of  reflection  :  it  never  embittered  his 
heart,  nor  influenced  his  conduct.  Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  the  ge 
neral  features  of  his  mind  :  those  of  his  persoa  were  not  perhaps  so  engag 
ing- 

*'  His  stature  was  under  the  middle  size,  his  body  strongly  built,  and  his  limbs 
more  sturdy  than  elegant ;  his  complexion  was  pale,  his  forehead  low,  his  face 
almost  round  and  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  marked  .with  strong  lines  of 
thinking.  His  first  appearance  was  not  captivating  :  but  when-  he  grew  easy  and 
cheerful  in  company,  he  relaxed  into  such  a  display  of  good-humour  as  soon  re 
moved  every  unfavourable  impression. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  company  he  did  not  appear  to  so  much 
advantage  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  genius  and  talents.  He  was  too 
apt  to  speak  without  reflection,  and  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject: 
•which  made  Johnson  observe  of  him,  <c  No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he 
had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had."  Indeed  with  all  his 
defects,  (to  conclude  nearly  in  the  words  of  that  great  critic)  "as  a  writer  he 
was  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities.  Whatever  he  composed  he  did  it 
better  than  any  other  man  could.  And  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  poet,  as 
a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian  (so  far  as  regards  his  powers  of  composition^), 
he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time,  and  will  ever  stand  in  the  foremost 
class." 

Although  this  character  may  be  thought  in  some  respects  exaggerated,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  indelible  stamp  of  genius  rests  on  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  •  and 
on  his  poems,  The  Traveller,  Deserted  Village,  and  Edwin  and  Angelina.  Iir 
description, pathos,  and  even  sublimity,  he  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  of  the  poets 
of  his  age,  except  that  in  the  latter  quality  he  must  yield  to  Gray.  But  it  is  im-» 
necessary  to  eater  into  a  minute  examination  of  poems  whose  popularity  for  so 
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many  years  has  known  no  abatement.  Those  who  wish  to  ascertain  his  precise 
rank  among  English  poets  will  find  many  valuable  remarks  in  an  Essay  on  the 
Poetry  of  Goldsmith,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  prefixed  to  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  1804;  and  in  a  Critical  Life  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, by  Mr.Egerton  Brydges, 
in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  his  Censura  Literaria. 

The  present  edition  of  his  poems  is  copied  from  the  octavo  principally,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Threnodia  Augustaiis,  a  piece  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  re 
searches  of  his  editors.  It  is  now  printed  from  a  copy  given  by  the  author  to  his 
friend  Joseph  Cradock,  esq.  of  Gumley,  author  of  Zobeide,  &c.  and  obligingly  lent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Nichols.  If  it  adds  little  to  his  fame,  it  exhibits  a  curious  instance 
«f  the  facility  with  which  he  gratified  his  employers  on  a  very  short  notice. 
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TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH.  ' 

DEAR   SIR, 

J  AM  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us 
can  acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies 
of  a  dedication;  and  perhaps  it  demands  an 
excuse  thus  to  prefix  your  name  to  my  attempts, 
which  you  decline  giving  with  your  own.  But 
as  a  part  of  this  poem  was  formerly  written  to 
you  from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with 
propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also 
throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the 
reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man, 
who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired 
early  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income 
of  forty  pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom 
of  your  humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon 
a  sacred  office;  where  the  harvest  is  great,  and 
the  labourers  are  but  few ;  while  you  have  left 
the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  labourers  are 
many,  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away. 
But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  re 
finement  of  the  times,  from  different  systems  of 
criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that 
which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among 
unpolished  nations;  but  in  a  country  verging 
to  the  extremes  of  refinement,  painting  and  mu 
sic  come  in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  fee 
ble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertainment,  they  at 
first  rival  poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her, 
they  engross  all  that  favour  once  shewn  to  her, 
and,  though  but  younger  sisters,  seize  upon  the 
elder's  birth-right. 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by 


the  powerful,  it  is  still  in  greater  danger  from 
the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve 
it.  What  criticisms  have  we  not  .heard  of  late 
in  favour  of  blank  verse,  and  Pindaric  odes, 
chorusses,  anapests  and  iambics,  alliterative  care, 
and  happy  negligence  !  Every  absurdity  has 
now  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  and  as  he  is  ge 
nerally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always 
much  to  say ;  for  errour  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more 
dangerous,  1  mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts 
the  judgment,  and  destroys  the  taste.  When 
the  mind  is  once  infected  with  this  disease,  it 
can  only  find  pleasure  in  what  contributes  to 
increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that 
seldom  desists  from  pursuing  man  after  having 
once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader,  who 
has  once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny, 
makes  ever  after  the  most  agreeable  feast  upon 
murdered  reputation.  Such  readers  generally 
admire  some  half-witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be 
thought  a  bold  man,  having  lost  the  character 
of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons  are  called  satires, 
his  turbulence  is  said  to  be  force,  and  his  phrenzy 
fire. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has 
neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank  verse,  to  support 
it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know. 
My  aims  are  right.  Without  espousing  the  cause 
of  any  party,  1  have  attempted  to  moderate  the 
rage  of  all.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are 
differently  governed  from  our  own  ;  that  every 
state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and 
that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a 
mischievous  excess.  There  are  few  can  judge 
better  than  yourself  how  far  these  positions  are 
illustrated  in  this  poem. 
I  am, 

dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  brother, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee: 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  length'ning  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire  ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  ev'ry  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  talej 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent  and  care ; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue      [view; 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks   me  with  the 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Ev'n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  ap 
pear; 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain  [vain  ? 
That  good- which  makes  each  humbler  bosom 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour 
crown'd,  [round, 

Ye  fields,    where    summer    spreads   profusion 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale, 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flow'ry  vale, 
Por  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er. 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise,[plies : 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heav'nto  man  sup. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small; 
And  oft  1  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wand'ring  hope  at  r"est, 
May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  j 


Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  sea«j, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 
The  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  winfc, 
Basks  in  the  glare  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave* 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind: 
As  diffrent  good,  by  art  or  Nature  giv'n 
To  difPrent  nations,  makes  their  blessings  ev'n, 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  laboui's  earnest  call; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 
And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content : 
Yet  these  each  other's  pow'r  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seenls  destructive  of  the  rest. 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 
fails ;  [vails.- 

And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  pre- 
Hence  ev'ry  state,  to  one  lov'd  btessiiig  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone : 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiress  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  j 
Till,  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  oyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  ev'ry  blasti 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Appennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends : 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  be 
tween 
With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  difPrent  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  j 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  ali  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles Tiere. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  ; 
Though  poor.luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ;• 
And  ev'n  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs ;  not  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  thro '  the  state; 
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At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies ; 
The  canvass  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supply'd 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'n 

mind 

An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade: 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  ev'ry  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  : 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars   once  bore 

sway, 

Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wond'ring  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  racedisplay, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions 

tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread: 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  : 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May ;    • 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 
Yet  still,  e'en  here,    content  can  spread  a 

charm, 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  tho' 

small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  • 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the 

way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard,' 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 


Thus  ev'ry  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart  ; 
And  e'en  those  hills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies  : 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 
Such   are  the  charms   to  barren  states  as- 

sign'd : 

Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd : 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few  ; 
For  ev'ry  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest : 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science 

flies, 

That  first  excites  desire  and  then  supplies  ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 
Unknown  those  pow'rs  that  raise  the  soul  to 

flame,  [frame. 

Catch  ev'ry  nerve,    and  vibrate  through    the 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'dby  strong  desire  j 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run  j 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain 's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  nest : 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the 

way, 

These,  far  dispers'd,  on  tim'rous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain: 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world   can 

please, 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murm'ring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew : 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marrM  the  dancer's 

skill; 

Yet  would  the  villagepraise  my  wond'rouspow'r, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze;, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 
So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains> 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land  : 
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From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ;    [teem, 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  'get  es- 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  ou  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year : 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,  " 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display'd.     Their  much-lov'd  wealth 

imparts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heav'ns !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  ol_d  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspis  glide; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ; 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great : 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 


Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control, 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured 

here, 

Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear; 
Too  blest  indeed  were  such  without  alloy; 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  socjal  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd^ 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore  ; 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour,  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 
Till  time  may  come,    when,  stript  of  all    her 

charms, 

The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings   have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote,  for 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie,  [  fame, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great : 
Ye  pow'rs  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel  ; 
Thou  transitory  flow'r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fost'ring  sun ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  ; 
For  just  experience  tells,  inev'ry  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  these  thattoil; 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow, 
4Js  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  pow'r  to  stretch  their  own ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 
The    wealth  of   climes,    where  savage  nations 

roam, 

Pillag'dfrom  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation,  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
Till  half  a  patriot,   half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  pow'r; 
And  thus,  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force, 
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Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste  ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  Gelds  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
F^rc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  ? 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  as   there  some  pilgrim 

strays 

Thro'  tangled  forests,  and  thro'  dang'rous  ways ; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  round  distressful  5rells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  mv  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  ev'ry  government,  though  terrours  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How.small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  ev'ry  place  consign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  pow'r  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

DEAR    SIR, 

I  CAN  have  no  expectations  in  an  address  of  this 
kind,  either  to  add  to  your  reputation,  or  to  es 
tablish  my  own.  You  can  gain  nothing  from  my 
admiration,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which 
you  are  said  to  excel;  and  I  may  lose  much  by 
the  severity  of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  a 
juster  taste  in  poetry  than  you.  Setting  inter 
est  therefore  aside,  to  which  I  never  paid  much 
attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at  present  in  fol 
lowing  my  affections.  The  only  dedication  I 
ever  made  was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved 
him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since 
dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versifi 
cation  and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  at 
tempt,  I  do  not  pretend  to  inquire :  but  I  know 


you  will  object  (and  indeed  several  of  our  best 
and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion)  that  the 
depopulation  it  deplores  is  no  where  to  be  seen, 
and  the  disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found 
in  thepoet's  own  imagination.  To  this  lean  scarce 
make  any  other  answer,  than  that  I  sincerely  be 
lieve  what  I  have  written ;  that  I  have  taken  all 
possible  pains  in  my  country  excursions,  for  these 
four  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  al- 
ledge ;  and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have 
led  me  to  believe  those  miseries  real,  which  I 
here  attempt  to  display.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
country  be  depopulating  or  not ;  the  discussion 
would  take  up  much  room,  and  I  should  prove 
myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent  politician,  to  tire 
the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I  want  his 
unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
I  inveigh  against  the  increase  of  cur  luxuries; 
and  here  also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modern  poli 
ticians  against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years 
past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  luxury 
as  one  of  the  greatest  national  advantages ;  and 
all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  in  that  particular, 
as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I  must  remain  a 
professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to 
think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states,  by 
which  so  many  vices  are  introduced,  and  so. 
many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed  so 
much  has  been  poured,  out  of  late  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty  and  variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish 
to  be  in  the  right. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  sincere  friend, 
and  ardent  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


SWEET  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  lab'ring 

swain, 

Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  Summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd  : 
Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my    youth,    when    ev'ry  sport  could 

please : 

How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  ev'ry  charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mil), 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the    neighb'ring 

hill,  [shade, 

The  hawthorn    hush,     with  seats  beneath  the 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made  ! 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coining  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree : 
While  many  a  pastime  circledin  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey 'd  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 

round  ; 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspitVl 
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The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re 
prove  :  [like  these, 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !    sports 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please; 
These  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence 

shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are 

fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  with 
drawn  ; 

Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  : 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  chok'd  with  sedges  works  its  weary  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvary'd  Cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bow'rs  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall ; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking    from  the  spoiler's 

hand, 
Tar,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supply'd. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintain' d  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more: 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose ; 
And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  ally'd, 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful 

scene, 

Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  pow'r.    • 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 
Where  once    the  cottage  stood,  the    hawthorn 

grew, 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 
In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  hasgiv'n  my  share — 
1  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down; 


To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  ev'ning  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep  j 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  heav'n  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  ev'ning'* 

close, 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softenM  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk -maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch  dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring 

wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled  : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom : 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,    where  once  the  garden 

smil'd, 

And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'r  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  pow'r,      [placej 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour .; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain  j 
The  long-reinember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept;  his  aged  breast  • 
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Theruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim' (1  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,    and  show'd   how  fields 
were  won.  [g'ow. 

Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  ev'ry  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all : 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  try'deach  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay 'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anyuish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  fault'ring  accents  wh'isper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
Ev'n  children  follow'd,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's 

smile; 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  dis- 

trest : 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  weregiv'n, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heav'n. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 
storm,  [spread, 

Tho'  round    its   breast   the  rolling  clouds   are 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  ev'n  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  ev'n  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
While   words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring 

sound, 

Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  be  knew. 


But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot, 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  onre  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

inspir'd, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  pro, 

found, 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round  : 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door  j 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel, gayj 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 
Vain  transitory  splendours  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear  J 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supply'd  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robb'd  the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their 

growth ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  j 
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Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies : 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies : 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fairfemale,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  ev'ry  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail,  [frail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray 'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd  ;  , 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave ! 

Where,  then,  ah  !  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 

If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their,  long-drawn  pomp 

display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way; 
The  dome  where  pleasure    holds  her  midnight 

reign, 

Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  !  [eyes 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ? — Ah,  turn  thine 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies : 
She,  once  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  we.pt  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue,  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,   pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

show'r, 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ?      [train, 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread! 

Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  diff'rent  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrours  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
1  hose  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 


Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 

Those    pois'nous    fields   with   rank    luxuriance 

crown'd,  t 

Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  : 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrours  of  the  vengeful  snake; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murfl'rous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  dirT'rent  these  from  ev'ry  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 
Good  Heav'n !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  part 
ing  day,- 

That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  ev'ry  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  look'd  their 

last, 

And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  westeni  main  ; 
And,  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  return'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe  ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  ev'ry  pleasure  rose; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 

tear, 

And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  Luxury  !  th'ou  curs'd  by  heav'n's  decree, 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  onjy  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own  : 
At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldly  woe  ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,    and  ev'ry  part  un 
sound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  bus' ness  of  destruction  done ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  tholand.  [sail, 

Down   where  yon  anch'ring  vessel  spreads  the 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  ev'ry  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there  ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ! 
Unfit,  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame, 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decry'd. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
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'Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'stme  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  ev'ry  virtue,  fare  thee  well ; 
Farewell  !  and  O  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  try'd, 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
•  >  On  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth,  with  thy  persuasive  strain  , 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  pow'r  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


THE  H4UNCH  OF  VENISON. 
A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LORD  CLARE. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE   YEAR  1765. 

THANKS,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or 

fatter 

Ne'er  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter  j 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  l^an  was  so  ruddy ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce 

help  regretting 

To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating : 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chamber,  to  place  it  in 

view, 

To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu : 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  ; 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan   it  is  fry'd 

in. 

But  hold — let  me  pause— don't  I  hear  you  pro 
nounce, 

This  tale  of  the  bacon's  a  damnable  bounce ; 
Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  try, 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce  :  I  protest,  in  my 

turn, 

It's  a  truth,  and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Bum'. 
To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I  gaz'd  on  the  haunch , 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch  j 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best : 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose : 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Mon 
roe's: 

But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and 
the  when.  [H— ff, 

There's   H— d,  and    C — y,    and  H — rth,  and 
I  think  they  love  ven'son — I  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins — Oh  !  let  him 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone.[alone, 
But  hang  it — to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  may  hurt, 
It's  like  sending   them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a 
shirt. 

1  Lord  Clare's  nephew. 
VOL.  XVI, 


While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center'd, 
An   acquaintance,  a  friend  as  he  called  himself, 

enter'd ; 

An  under-bred,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 
And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  ven'son  and  me. 
"  What  have  we  got  here   ? — Why  this  is  good" 

eating  ! 

Your  own,  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?" 
"Why   whose   should   it    be?"  cry'd  I  with  a 

flounce ;  [bounce: 

"  I  get  these  things  often" — but  that  was  a 
"Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the 

nation, 

Are  pleas'd  to  be  kind — but  I  hate  ostentation." 
"  If  that  be  the  case  then," — cry'd  he,  very 

gay, 

"  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To  morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 
No  words — I  insist  on't — precisely  at  three  : 
We'll  have  Johnson  and  Burke ;  all  the  wits  wilf 

be  there  ;  [Clare , 

My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  ask  my  lord* 
And,   now  that  I   think  on't,   as   I  am  sinner ! 
We  wanted  this  ven'son  to  make  out  a  dinner. 
What  say  you — a  pasty  ;  it  shall,  and  it  must, 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter — this  ven'son  with  me  to  Mile -end  ; 
No  stirring,  I  beg — my  dear  friend — my  dear 

friend  I" 

Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brush'd  off  like  the  wind, 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf, 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself  2j" 
Tho'  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 

hasty,  [pasty, 

Yet  Johnson,    and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'd  in  my  life, 
Tho'  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 
When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to 

dine, 

(A  chair- lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine) 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb  [come ; 

With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 
"  For  I  knew  it,  "  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  withThrale. 
But  no  matter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the 

party, 

With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  heart}*; 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew,  [you ; 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Scourge  ; 
Some  think  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Panurge." 
While  thus  he  describ'd  them  by  trade  and  by 

name, 

They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  serv'd  as  they  came* 
At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen  ; 
At  the  sides  there  were  spinnage  and  pudding 

made  hot  I 

In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty — was  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe,  it's  my  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  1  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian  ; 

o  See  the  letters  lhat  passed  between  his  royal 
highness  Henry  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
lady  Grosvenor — 128  ,  I7GO, 
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So  there  I  sat  stuck  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round  : 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,  was  that  d — 'd  Scottish 

rogue,  [his  hrogue: 

With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and 
And,  "  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  may  this  bit  be 
A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on  ;[my  poison, 
Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  tho'  may  I  be  curst 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  burst." 
"  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate 

cheek, 

"  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 
I  like  these  here,  dinners  so  pretty  and  small  ; 
But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing  at 

all."  [a  trice, 

*'  O — ho  !"  quoth  my  friend,  "  he'll  come  on  in 

He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice : 

There's  a  pasty" — "  A  pasty  "'  repeated  the  Jew ; 

'  I  dont  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  fort  too." 

'  What  the  de'il  mon,  a  pasty  !"  re-echo'd  the 

Scot ;  [that." 

'  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for 
'  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  the  lady  cried  out  ; 
'  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echo'd  about. 
While  thus  we  resolv'd,  and  the  pasty  delay'd, 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  enter'd  the  maid ; 
A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 
Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 
But  we  quickly  found  out  (for  who  could  mistake 

her  ? )  [baker . 

That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the 
And  so  it  fell  out,  tor  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oveu. 
Sad  Philomel  thus — but  let  similes  drop— 
And  now  that  I  think  on't  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it's  but  labour  mis- 

plac'd, 

To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste. 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discern 
ing — 

A  relish — a. taste — sicken'd  over  by  learning  ; 
At  least  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your 

own  : 

So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of 

this. 


RETALIATION. 
A  POEM. 

FIRST   PRINTED    IN   THE  YEAR  1774, 
AFTER    THE    AUTHOR'S    DEATH. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  and  some  of  his  friends  occa 
sionally  dined  at  the  St.  James's  coffee-house. — 
One  day  it  was  proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on  him. 
His  country,  dialect,  and  person,  furnished  sub 
jects  of  witticism.  He  was  called  on  for  Retalia 
tion,  and  at  their  next  meeting  produced  the  fol 
lowing  poem. 

OF  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was 

united.  [fish, 

If  our  landlord 4  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the 

best  dish : 

1  The   master  of  St.  James's  coffee-house 


Our  dean  3  shall  be  ven'son,  just  fresh  from  the 
plains  ;  [brains  ; 

Our  Burke  3  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of 
Our  Will*  shall  be  wild  fowl,  of  excellent  flavour; 
And  Dick  *  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  sa 
vour: 
Our  Cumberland's  6  sweet-bread  its  place  shall 

obtain ; 

And  Douglass 7  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain : 
Our  Garrick's  8  a  sallad ;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am 
That  Ridge  9  is  auchovy,and  Reynolds  '•  is  lamb; 
That  Hickey's  H  a  capon;  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a  gooseberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 
Here,  waiter,'  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm 

able, 

Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my 

head,  . 

Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  dean,  re-united  to  earth, 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom 

•with  mirth : 

If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt, 
At  least  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  them  out ; 
Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can't  be  denied 

'em,        * 

That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 
Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 

such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind , 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man 
kind  :  [his  throat 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  '*  to  lend  him  a 
vote ;  [fining, 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  re- 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 

of  dining; 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

where  the  doctor,  and  the  friends  he  has  charac 
terised  in  this  poem,  occasionally  dined. 

I  Dr.  Barnard,  dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 
3  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 

*  Mr.  William   Burke,  late  secretary  to  ge 
neral  Conway,  and  member  for  Bedwin. 

*  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  collector  of  Grenada. 

6  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,author  of  the  West 
Indian,  Fashionable  Lover,  The  Brothers,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces. 

*  Dr.  Douglas,  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  no  less  distinguished  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  than  a  sound  critic,  in  detecting 
several  literary  mistakes  (or  rather  forgeries)  of 
his  countrymen  ;  particularly  Lauderon  Milton, 
and  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes. 

8  David  Garrick,  esq. 

»  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belong 
ing  to  the  Irish  bar. 

'•  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

II  An  eminent  attorney. 

'»  Mr.T.Townshend,  member  for  Wbitchurch. 
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For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expe 
dient.         •  [sir, 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a 
mint,                                      [was  in't; 
\Vliile  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along, 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong ; 
Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 
The  coachman  was   tipsy,    the  chariot  drove 
home ;                                         [none  5 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas  !    he  had 
What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were 

his  own. 
Here  lies  honest  Richard  '3,  whose  fate  T  must 

sigh  at ; 

Alas  !   that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet: 
What  spirits  were  his  !  what  wit  and  what  whim, 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the 

ball! 

Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  old 

Nick; 

But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  ; 
A  flatt'ring  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine: 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout, 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crow'd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud ; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings,  alone, 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with    their 

own. 

Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's- virtues,  and  finding  them  few 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself. 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 
The  scourge  of  impostures,  the  terror  of  quacks  ; 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  di 
vines,  [reclines 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyran 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne; 
1  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own : 
But  now  he  is  goue,  and  we  want  a  detector, 
Our  Dodds  '*  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  's  shal 
lecture ; 

'3  Mr.  Richard  Burke.     This  gentleman  hav 
ing  slightly  fractured  one  of  his  arms  and  legs 
at  different  times,  the  doctor  has  rallied  him  on 
those  accidents,  as  a  kind   of  retributive  justic 
for  breaking  his  jests  upon  other  people. 

'*  The  rev.  Dr.  Dodd. 

*s  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  read  lectures  at  the  Dev 
tavern,  under  the  title  of  The  School  of  Shake 
speare. 


/Tacpherson  '6  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style; 
ur  Townshend  make  speeches,    and   I  shall 
compile ;  [over, 

\Tew  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross 
1o  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover  ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
^.ndScotchman  meet  Scotchman,and  cheat  in  the 

dark. 
Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who 

can, 

.n  abridgement  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  : 
Vs  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine; 
a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  ! 
fet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent 

heart, 

Tie  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art. 
ike  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
Lnd    beplaster'd   with  rouge  his  own  natural 

red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
Vith  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
["hough  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly 

sick 

f  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 
ie  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
?or  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle 

them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease. 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys, '7  and  Woodfalls'8  so 
grave,  [y°u  gave ! 

What  a  commerce  was  your's,  while  you  got  and 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you 
rais'd,  [prais'd ! 

While  he  was  be-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  be- 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will: 
Old   Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and 

wjtlv,  love, 

And  Beanmonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant 

creature, 

And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good-nature: 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,    and  that  one  was   a 

thumper. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser? 
I  answer,  uo,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser : 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that : 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ?   Ah  uo  ! 

16  James  Macpherson,  esq.  who  lately,  from 
the  mere  force  of  his  style,  wrote  down  the  first 
poet  of  all  antiquity. 

17  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  False  Delicacy,' 
Word  tothe  Wise,  Clementina,  School  for  Wives, 
8cc.  &c. 

18  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Morning 
Chroaicle. 
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Then  what  was  his  failing  ?   come,    tell  it,  and 

burn  ye, — 

He  was,  could  he  help  it  ?  a  special  attorney. 
Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,   to  tell  you  my 

mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civally  steering, 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing ;  [and  stuff, 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  '9,  and  only  took  snuff. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  fourth  edition  of  this  poem  was  print 
ed,  the  publisher  received  the  following  epi 
taph  on  Mr.  Whitefoord  ',  from  a  friend  of 
the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

HERE  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can> 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a   grave 

man : 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun  ! 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun  2; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere ; 
A  stranger  to  flatt'ry,  a  stranger  to  fear; 
Who  scatter'd  around  wit  and  humour  at  will ; 
Whose  daily  bon  mots  half  a  column  might  fill : 
A  Scotchman,  from   pride  and  from  prejudice 

free; 
A  scholar,  yet  snrely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas  !   that  so  lib'ral  a  mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confin'd  ! 
Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could 

soar, 

Yet  content  "  if  the  table  he  set  in  a  roar ;" 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit, 
Yet  happy  if  Woodfall  3  confess'd  him  a  wit. 
Ye  newspaper  witlings,    ye    pert  scribbling 

folks ! 

Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-echo'd  his  jokes; 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 
Still  follow  your  master,  and  visit  hfs  tomb : 
To  deck  it,  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine, 
And  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine  ; 
Then  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 
Cross-readings    ship-news,  and  mistakes  of  the 

press  *'. 
Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell!   for  thy  sake  I 

admit  [wit  : 

That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  had  almost  said 

'9  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  so  remarkably 
deaf  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  ear- 
trumpet  in  company. 

1  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord,  author  of  many  hu 
morous  essays. 

*  Mr.  W.  was  so  notorious  a  punster,  that 
DP,  Goldsmith  used  to  say  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  company,  without  being  infected  with 
the  itch  of  punning. 

3-  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser. 

.4  Mr.  Whitefoord  has  frequently  indulged  the 
town  with  humorous  pieces  under  those  titles 
in  the  Public  Advertiser. 


This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  I  cannot  refuse, 
"  Thou  best  humour'd  man  with  the  worst  lifl- 
mour'd  muse." 


To  this  Postscript  the  reader  may  not  be  dis 
pleased  to  find  added  the  following 

POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  DR.    GOLDSMITH,   OR/ 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS  RETALIATION. 

[FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  AU 
GUST  1778.] 

DOCTOR,  according  to  our  wishes, 
You've  character'd  us  all  in  dishes  ; 
Serv'd  up  a  sentimental  treat 
Of  various  emblematic  meat : 
And  now  it's  time,  I  trust,  yon'H  think 
Your  company  should  have  some  drink: 
Else,  take  my  word  for  it,  at  least 
Your  Irish  friends  won't  like  your  feast. 
Ring,  then,  and  see  that  there  is  plac'd 
To  each  according  to  his  taste. 

To  Douglas,  fraught  with  learned  stock 
Of  critic  lore,  give  ancient  hock; 
Let  it  be  genuine,  bright,  and  fine, 
Pure  unadulterated  wine ; 
For  if  there's  fault  in  taste,  or  odour, 
He'll  search  it,  as  he  search'd  out  Lauder. 

To  Johnson,  philosophic  sage, 
The  moral  Mentor  of  the  age, 
Religion's  friend,  with  soul  sincere, 
With  melting  heart,  but  look  austere, 
Give  liquor  of  an  honest  sort, 
And  crown  his  cup  with  priestly  port. 

Now  fill  the  glass  with  gay  champagne, 
And  frisk  it  in  a  livelierstrain ; 
Quick,  quick,  the  sparkling  nectar  quaff, 
Drink  it,  dear  Garrick  ! — drink  and  laugh  ' 

Pour  forth  to  Reynolds,  without  stint, 
Rich  burgundy,  of  ruby  tint ; 
If  e'er  his  colours  chance  to  fade, 
This  brilliant  hue  shall  come  in  aid, 
With  ruddy  light  refresh  the  faces, 
And  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  Graces. 

To  Burke  a  pure  libaHon  bring, 
Fresh  drawn  from  clear  Castalian  spring  : 
With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind, 
Fit  emblem  of  his  patriot  miud ; 
Let  Clio  at  his  table  sip, 
And  Hermes  hand  it  to  his  lip. 

Fill  out  my  friend,  the  Dean1  of  Deny, 
A  bumber  of  conventual  sherry  ! 

Give  Ridge,  and  Hickey,  generous  souls ! 
Of  whWkey  punch  convivial  bowls  j 
But  let  the  kindred  Burkes  regale 
With  potent  draughts  of  Wicklow  ale  ! 
To  C*****k  next  in  order  turn  ye, 
And  grace  him  with  the  vines  of  Ferney  ! 

Now,  doctor,  you're  an  honest  sticker, 
So  take  your  glass,  and  chuse  your  liquor  : 
Wilt  have  it  steep'd  in  Alpine  snows, 
Or  damask'd  at  Silenus'  nose  ? 
With  Wakefield's  vicar  sip  your  tea 
Or  to  Thalia  drink  with  me  ? 
And,  doctor,  I  would  have  you  know  it, 
An  honest,  I,  though  humble  poet ; 

1  Dr.  Barnard. 
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I  scorn  the  sneaker  like  a  toad, 
Who  drives  his  cart  the  Dover  road, 
There,  traitor  to  his  country's  trade, 
Smuggles  vile  scraps  of  French  brocade  : 
Hence  with  all  such !    for  you  and  I 
By  English  wares  will  live  and  die. 
•Come,  draw  your  chair,  and  stir  the  fire : 
Here,  boy  ! — a  pot  of  Thrale's  entire ! 


THE  HERMIT. 
A  BALLAD. 

FIRST    PRINTED    IN    THE    YEAR    1765. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
PRINTER  OB  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE,  AP 
PEARED  IN  THAT  PAPER  IN  JUNE,  1767. 

SIR, 

As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  news 
paper  controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles, 
permit  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  inform 
ing  a  correspondent  of  yours,  that  i  recommend 
ed  Blainville's  Travels,  because  I  thought  the 
book  was  a  good  one  ;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said, 
I  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first 
published ;  but  in  that,  it  seems,  I  was  misin 
formed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  set  me  right. 

Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of 
having  taken  a  ballad,  I  published  some  time 
ago,  from  one  '  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  resemblance 
between  the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be 
any,  his  ballad  is  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to 
Mr.  Percy,  some  years  ago ;  and  he  (as  we  both 
considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best)  told  me 
with  his  usual  good  humour,  the  next  time  I  saw 
him,  that -he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the 
fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own. 
He  then  read  me  his  little  cento,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.  Such  petty  anec 
dotes  as  these  are  scarce  worth  printing;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition  of  some  of 
your  correspondents,  the  public  should  never 
liave  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  bal- 
Jad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and 
learning  for  communications  of  a  much  more  im 
portant  nature, 

I  am,  sir, 

yours,  &,c. 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


"  TURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 

Seem  length'ning  as  I  go." 

1  The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey.     Reliq.  of  Anc 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 


"  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dang'rous  gloom; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to  night,  and  freely  share 

Whaie'er  my  cell  bestows  ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn : 
Taught  by  that  Pow'r  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply'd, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong: 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below; 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heav'n  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell: 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatclj 

Requir'd  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  op'ning  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  ev'niag  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  prest,  and  smil'd  ; 
And,  skill' d  in  legendary  lore, 

The  ling'ring  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  .tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 
But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 
His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spy'd, 

With  answ'ring  care  opprest : 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cry'd, 

"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 
"  From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove; 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 
*'Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  things  than  they. 
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"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

"And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair-one's  jest  : 
On  Earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 

And  spurn  the  sex,''  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And,  ah  !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cry'd  j 

"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
Where  Heav'n  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  : 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

He  had  but  only  me. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove ; 
Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 

But  never  talk'd  of  love.  ^ 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

No  wealth  or  pow'r  had  he; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale, 

He  carrol'd  lays  of  love, 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  the  grove. 

"  The  blossom  op'ning  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  Heav'n  refin'd, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 

Their  charms  were  his  ;  but,  woe  to  me, 
Th'  inconstancy  was  mine  ! 

•"  For  still  T  try'd  each  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 

I  triumph'din  his  pain. 

"  Till,  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn 

In.  secret,  where  hedy'd. 


"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

"  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

And  so  for  him  will  1." 

"  Forbid  it,  Heav'n!"  the  hermit  cry'd,' 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond'ring  fair-one  turn'd  to  chide,— 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest. 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  ev'ry  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  ? 

"  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true, 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 
A  TALE. 

PUBLISHED  IN  DR.  GOLDSMITH'S  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS, 
1765. 

SECLUDED  from  domestic  strife, 

Jack  Book-worm  led  a  college  life  ; 

A  fellowship  at  twenty-five 

Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive  ; 

He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack'd  his  joke, 

And  freshmen  wonder'd  as  he  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unalloy'd  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair  ? 
Could  Cupid's  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arriv'd  at  thirty-six  ? 
O  had  the  archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town  ! 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet-street  shop  ! 
O  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze  ! 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze. 

O ! But  let  exclamation  cease  ; 

Her  presence  banish 'd  all  his  peace  j 
So  with  decorum  all  things  carried, 
Missfrown'd,  and  blush'd,  and  then  was— mar 
ried. 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 
^4eed  we  intrude  on  hallow'd  ground, 
Or  draw  the  curtains  clos'd  around  ? 
_et  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms  : 
3e  clasp'd  a  goddess  in  his  arms ; 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough, 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew  ; 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too  : 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss; 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mix  d  with  bliss  : 
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But  when  a  twelvemonth  pass'd  away, 

Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay  ; 

Found  all  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 

Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace; 

But  still  the  worst  remain'd  behind, 

That  very  face  had  robb'd  her  mind. 
Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she 

But  dressing,  patching,  repartee ; 

And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 

By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle ; 

'Tis  true  she  dress'd  with  modern  grace, 

Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 

But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed, 

Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapt  her  head. 

Could  so  much  beauty  condescend 

To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  ? 

Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 

To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  ? 

In  short,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Fond  to   be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 

Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levee : 

The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  stations, 

And  twenty  other  near  relations. 

Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 
A  sigh  in  suffocating  smoke; 
While  all  their  hours  were  past  between 
Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known, 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown  : 
He  fancies  ev'ry  vice  she  shows, 
Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose  j 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, 
How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is, 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phyz  : 
And  though  her  fops  are  wond'rous  civil, 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now,  to  perplex  the  ravelled  noose, 
As  each  a  difFrent  way  pursues, 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Fromis'd  to  hold  them  on  for  life, 
That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  pow'r 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flow'r, 
Lo !  the  small-pox,  with  horrid  glare 
Levell'd  its  terrours  at  the  fair  ; 
And,  rifling  ev'ry  youthful  grace, 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight, 
Reflected  now  a  perfect  fright : 
Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes. 
In  vain  she  tries  her  pastes  and  creims 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams ; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens : 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield, 
And  e'en  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemn'd  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown, 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old  ; 
With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  dy'd, 
Humility  displaces  pride ; 
For  tawdry  finery,  is  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  clean : 
No  more  presuming  on  her  sway, 
She  learns  good-nature  ev'ry  day :      f 


Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty, 
ack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 


THE  GIFT. 

TO  IRIS,  IN  BOW-STREET,  COVEtiT-GARDEX. 

>AY,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake, 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 
What  annual  ofPring  shall  I  make 

Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I  at  once  deliver, 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 

The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  fr 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 

My  rivals  give — and  let  'em ; 
[f  gems  or  gold  impart  a  joy, 

I'll  give  them — when  1  get  'em. 

I'll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 

Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion ; 
Such  short-liv'd  off 'rings  but  disclose 

A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 

Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 
I'll  give  thee — ah  !  too  charming  maid, 

I'll  give  thee — to  the  devil. 


THE  LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 


IN    IMITATION   OF   DEAN   SWIFF. 

LOGICIANS  have  but  ill  defin'd 

As  rational  the  human  mind ; 

Reason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man, 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglesius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious,    ' 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision, 

With  definition  and  division, 

Homo  est  ratione  preditum ; 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em  : 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain  ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature : 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason,  boasting  mortals'  pride  ', 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em, 

Deus  est  anitna  brutorum. 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute ; 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery, 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ? 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin'd, 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind ; 

They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  sport, 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court  j 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat,  as  dearest  friend  a  foe ; 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob  ; 

Fraught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go 

To  folks  at  Pater-noster-row ; 
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No  jugglers,  fidlers,  dancing-masters, 
No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters, 
Are  known  to  honest  qnadrupedes  ; 
No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads  ; 
Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray, 
Nor  cut  each  other's  throats  for  pay. 
,Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape. 
Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion : 
But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 
Behold  him,  humbly  cringing,  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state : 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of.  superiors : 
He  promises  with  equal  air, 
And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 
He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators; 
At  court,  the  porters,  lackeys,  waiters, 
Their  masters'  manners  still  contract, 
Ami  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  act; 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  small 
Behave  alike — for  all  ape  all. 


ON  A  BEAlfTlFUL  YOUTH, 

STRUCK    BLIND    BY    LIGHTNING. 
IMITATED    FROM   THE    SPANISH. 

SURE  'twas  by  Providence  design'd. 

Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate, 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind, 

To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate. 


A  NEW  SIMILE. 

IN  THE    MANNER    OP   SWIFT. 

IJONG  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind ; 
The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  write 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  Nature's  spite : 
Till  reading,  I  forget  what  day  on, 
A  chapter  out  of  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
I  think  I  met  with  something  there, 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  fiair ; 
But  let  us  not  proceed  so  furious, 
First  please  co  turn  to  god  Mercurius : 
You'll  find  him  pictur'd  at  full  length 
In  book  ihe  second,  page  the  tenth : 
The  stress  of  all  tny  proofs  on  him  I  lay, 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis,  pray  observe  his  hat, 
Wings  upon  either  sidu — mark  that, 
Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 
Why  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 
A  braia  i>f  feather!  very  right, 
With  wit  that's  nighty,  learning  light; 
Such  as  to  modern  bards  decreed ; 
A  just  comparison — proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse, 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes; 
Design'd,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear, 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air; 
And  here  my  simile  unites, 
For,  in  a  modern  poet's  flights, 


I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said, 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

Lastly,  vouchsafe  t'  observe  his  hand, 
Fill'd  with  a  snake-incircled  wand ; 
By  classic  authors  term'd  caduceus, 
And  highly  fam'd  for  several  uses  : 
To  wit — most  wond'rously  endu'd, 
No  poppy -water  ha  If  so  good  ; 
For  let  folks  only  get  a  touch, 
Its  soporific  virtue's  such, 
Though  ne'er  so  much  awake  before, 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore. 
Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell, 
With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  HelL 

Now  to  apply,  begin  we  then  : 
His  wand's  a  modern  author's  pen  ; 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind  ; 
Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes, 
His  frothy  slaver,  venom'd  bites ; 
An  equal  semblance  still  to  keep, 
Alike  too  both  conduce  to  sleep. 
This  diff'rence  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tart'rus  with  his  rod, 
With  bis  goose-quill  the  scribbling  elf 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript, 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover,  Merc'ry  had  a  failing: 
Well!  what  of  that?  out  with  it— stealing 
In  which  all  modern  bards  agree, 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he: 
But  e'en  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance. 
Our  modern  bards  !  why  what  a  pox 
Are  they  but  senseless  stones  and  blocks  ? 


AN  ELEGY 

ON   THE   DEATH    OF   A    MAD- DOC. 
FROM    THE    VICAR    OF    WAKEFIEU>. 

GOOD  people  all,  ofev'rysort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song  ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wond'rous  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had,      ( 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 
The  naked  ev'ry  day  he  clad, 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighb'ring  streets 
The  wond'ring neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 
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The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  ev'ry  Christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  show'd  the  rogues  they  ly'd  j 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  dy'd. 


THE  CLOWN'S  REPLY. 

JOHN  Trott  was  desir'd  by  two  witty  peers, 
To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears  ? 
"An't  please  you,"  quoth  John,  "  I'm  not  given 

to  letters, 

Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters; 
Howe'er,  .from  this  time,  I  shall  ne'er  see  your 

graces, 
As  I   hope  to  be  sav'd !    without  thinking   on 

asses." 

Edinburgh,  1753. 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

FROM   THE   VICAR   OF    WAKEFIELD. 

WHEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  sooth  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is,  to  die. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AUTHOR'S 
BED-CHAMBER. 

WHERE  the  Red  Lion,  staring  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay; 
Where  Cal vert's  butt,  and  Parsons'  black  cham 
paign, 

Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-lane; 
There  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  beneath  a 

rug; 

A  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  dimly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread  ; 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 
The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew; 
The  seasons,  fram'd  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  brave  prince  William  show'd  his  lamp-black 

face: 

The  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire : 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scor'd, 
And  five  crack'd  tea-cups  dress'd  the  chimney- 
board  ; 

A  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night— a  stocking  all  the  day ! 


LINES, 

ATTRIBUTED  TO 

DR.  GOLDSMITH, 

INSERTED    IN   THE    MORNING    CHRONICLE   OF 
APRIL   3,    1800. 

E'EN  have  you  seen,  bath'd  in   the  morning  dew, 
The  budding  rose  its  infant  bloom  display : 

When  first  its  virgin  tints  unfold  to  view, 

It  shrinks,  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day. 

So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she  came,    [cheek ; 

Youth's  damask  glow  just  dawning  on  her 
I  gaz'd,  I  sie-h'd,  1  caught  the  tender  flame, 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  droop'd  with  passion 
weak. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  SEND  you  a  small  production  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  which  has  never  been  published,  and 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  totally  lost,  had 
I  not  secured  it.  He  intended  it  as  a  song  in 
the  character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  his  admira 
ble  comedy  of  She/  Stoops  to  Conquer,  but 
it  was  left  out,  as  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who  played  the 
part,  did  not  sing.  '  He  sung  it  himself,  in  pri 
vate  companies,  very  agreeably.  The  tune  is  a 
pretty  Irish  air,  called,  The  Humours  of  Ba- 
lamagairy,  to  which  he  told  me  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  adapt  words :  but  he  has  suc 
ceeded  very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I 
could  sing  the  tune,  and  was  fond  of  them,  he 
was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them,  about  a  year 
ago,  just  as  I  was  leaving  London,  and  bidding 
him  adieu  for  that  season,  little  apprehending 
that  it  was  a  last  farewell.  I  preserve  this  little 
relic,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  with  an  affectio 
nate  care.  I  am,  gentlemen, 

your  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 


SONG, 

INTENDED  TO    HAVE  BEEN  SUNG  IN  THE  COMEDY  OF 
SHE   STOOPS  TO   CONQUER. 

An  me !  when  shall  I  marry  me  ? 
Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 
Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I  will  rally  and  combat  the  ruiuer: 
Not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  shall  my  passion  discover; 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 
Makes  but  a  penitent  and  loses  a  lover. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  TAKING  OF 
QUEBEC. 

.AMIDST  the  clamour  of  exultingjoys, 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart, 
Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice, 
And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasures 
start. 
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Oh,  Wolfe,  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear; 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breasts  to  glow, 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung 
tear. 

Alive  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled, 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy -pronouncing  eyes: 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  tho'  dead ! 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


EPITAPH  ON  DR.  PARNELL. 

THIS  tomb,  inscrib'd  to  gentle  Parnell's  name, 
May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly-moral  lay, 
That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flow'ry 

way! 

Celestial  themes  confess'd  his  tuneful  aid  ; 
And  Heav'n,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow, 
The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below  : 
More  lasting  rapture  from  his  words  shall  rise, 
While  converts  think  their  poet  in  the  skies. 


EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  PURDON  i. 

HERE  iies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world — 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 


AN  ELEGY 

ON   THE    GLORY   OF   HER    SEXj 

MRS.  MARY  BLAIZE. 

GOOD  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor— ^ 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please, 

With  manners  wond'rous  winning, 
And  never  follow'd  wicked  ways— 

Unless  wlien  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size  ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew— - 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  follow'd  her— 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

1  This  gentleman  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col 
lege,  Dublin  ;  but  having  wasted  his  patrimony, 
he  enlisted  as  a  foot  soldier.  Growing  tired  of 
t-hat  employment,  be  obtained  his  discharge, 
and  became  a  scribbler  in  the  newspapers.  He 
translated  Voltaire's  Henriade. 


But  now  her  wealth  and  fin'ry  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead— 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 

That,  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more— 
She  had  not  dy'd  to  day. 


A  SONNET. 

WEEPING,  murmuring-,  complaining, 
Lost  to  ev'ry  gay  delight ; 

Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 
Fears  th'  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection, 
Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear? 

Had  Myra  follow'd  my  direction, 
She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


FROM  THE  ORATORIO  OF  THE 
CAPTIVITY, 

SONG. 

THE  wretch,  condemn'd  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies; 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise, 

Hope,  like  the  glimin'ring  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  vray. 


SONG, 

O  MEMORY  !  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain  ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  opprest  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe ! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


A  PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN    AND   SPOKCK   BY 

THE    POET    LABER1US, 

A    HOMAN    KNIGHT,     WHOM    C.ESAR 
UPON    THE    STAGE. 

PRESERVED   BY    MACROBIUS  '. 

"HAT  !  no  way  left  to  shun  th'  inglorious  stage, 
And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age ! 

Scarce  half  alive,  oppress'd  with  many  a  year, 
What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here? 

1  This  translation  was  first  printed  in  one  of 
our  author's  earliest  works,  The  present  State 
of  Learning  in  Europe,  I2mo.  1759. 


PROLOGUES.. .EPILOG  UES. 


A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide, 
Nor  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside ; 
Unaw'd  by  pow'r,  and  unappall'd  by  fear, 
With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  honour  dear  j 
But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 
And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more ; 
For,  ah !  too  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 
Caesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine; 
Him  I  obey,  whom  Heav'n  himself  obeys, 
Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclin'd  to  please. 
Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  ev'ry  shame, 
And  cancel  at  threescore  a  life  of  fame; 
No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell, 
The  old  bviffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well; 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
ZOBE1DE. 

IN  these  bold  times,  when   learning's  sons  ex- 
plore 

The  distant  climates,  and  the  savage  shore ; 

When  wise  astronomers  to  India  steer, 

And  quit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here ; 

While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently — go  simpling; 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters, 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores  and  trinkets  deeply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trad 
ing — 

Yet  ere  he  lands  has  order'd  me  before, 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

Where  are  we  driven  ?  our  reck'ning  sure  is  lost ! 

This  seems  a  rocky  and  a  dang'rous  coast. 

Lord !  what  a  sultry  climate  ain  I  under  ! 

Yon  ill-foreboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder : 
[Upper  gallery . 

There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  I've 
seen  'em —  [Pit. 

Here  trees  of  stately  size— and  billing  turtles  in 
'em—  [Balconies. 

Here  ill-condition'd  oranges  abound —      [Stage. 

And  apples,  bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground : 

[Tasting  them. 

Th'  inhabitants  are  cannibals  I  fear. 

I  heard  a  hissing— there  are  serpents  here ! 

O,  there  the  people  are — best  keep  my  distance: 

Our  captain  (gentle  natives)  craves  assistance ; 

Our  ship's   well  stor'd — in  yonder  creek  we've 
laid  her, 

His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader. 

This  is  his  first  adventure ;  lend  him  aid, 

And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a  thriving  trade. 

His  goods,    he  hopes,  are  prime,    and  brought 
from  far, 

Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 

What,  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  ? 

—I'd  best  step  back — and  order  up  a  sample. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BY  MR.   LEE  LEWES, 
IS  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HARLEQUIN,  AT  HIS  BENEFIT. 

HOLD  !  prompter,  hold !  a  word  before  your  non 
sense  ; 
I'd  speak  a  word  or  two  to  ease  my  conscience. 


My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said, 
My  heels  eclips'd  the  honours  of  my  head ; 
That  I  found  humour  in  a  pyeball  vest, 
Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest, 

[Takes  of  his  nasft. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth  ? 
Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth : 
In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps, 
The  joy  that  dimples,  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 
How  hast  thou  fill'd  the  scene  with  all  thy  brood, 
Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursu'd ! 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses, 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses ; 
Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise, 
And  from  above  the  dangling  deities. 
And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crew  ? 
May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me,  if  I  do  ? 
No — I  will  act — I'll  vindicate  the  stage : 
Shakespeare  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 
Off!  off!  vile  trappings  !  anew  passion  leigns  ! 
The  mad'ning  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 
Oh  !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  catch  the  theme  : 
"Give  me  another  horse !  bind  up  my  wounds  !— 
soft — 'twas  but  a  dream."     [treating; 
Aye,  'twas  but  a   dream,  for  now  theie's  no  re- 
If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 
'Twas  thus  that ^Bsop's  stag,  a  creature  blameless, 
Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  name- 
Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood,        [  less, 
And  cavill'd  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 
"  The  deuce  confound,  "  he  cries,  "  these  drum 
stick  shanks, 

They  neither  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks  ; 
They're  perfectly  disgraceful  !  strike  me  dead  ! 
But  for  a  head — yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head. 
How  piercing  is  that  eye  !  how  sleek  that  brow  ? 
My  horns  ! — I'm  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now." 
Whilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonish'd  !  to  his  view, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen 
drew.  [hind. 

Hoicks!  hark  forward!  came  thund' ring  from  be- 
He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind : 
He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways  j 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze. 
At  length  his  silly  head,  so  priz'd  before, 
Is  taught  his  former  folly  to'deplore; 
Whilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free, 
And  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself,  like  me. 

[Taking  ajump  through  the  stage  door. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  COMEDY  OF  THE   SISTERS. 

"HAT  !  five  long  acts — and  all  to  make  us  wiser ! 
Our  authoress ,  sure,  has  wanted  an  adviser. 
Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a  speaking  masquerade ; 
Warm'd  up  each  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  raga 
Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage. 
My  life  on't,  this    had  kept  her  play  from  sink 
ing;  [thinking. 
Have  pleas'd  our  eyes,  and  sav'd  the  pain  of 
Well,  since  she  thus  has  shown  her  want  of  skill. 
What  if  I  give  a  masquerade? — 1  will. 
But  how  ?  aye,  there's  the  rub  !  [pausing} — I've 

got  my  cue : 

The  world's  a  masquerade  !  the  masquers,  you, 
you,  you.    [To  Boxtst  Pit,  and  Gallery. 
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Lud !   what  a  group  the  motley  scene  discloses  ! 
False  wits,  false  wives,  false  virgins,  and    false 

spouses ! 

Statesmen  with  bridles  on  ;  and,  close  beside  'em, 
Patriots,  in  party-colour'd  suits,  that  ride  'em. 
There  Hebes,  turh'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raise  a  flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore. 
These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 
Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 
Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon, 
Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  wo 
man  j 

The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 
And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she's  got  pow'r  to  cure. 
Thus  'tis  with  all — their  chief  and  constant  care 
Is  to  seem  ev'ry  thing  but  what  they  are. 
Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on, 
Who  seems  t'  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion ; 
Who  frowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round 

parade, 
Looking,  as  who    should   say,  damme !    who's 

afraid  ?  [Mimicking, 

Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 
Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate, 
Perhaps  to  vulgar  eyes  bestrides  the  state ; 
Yet  when  he  deigns  his  real  shape  t'  assume, 
He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a  broom. 
Yon  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 
Arid  seems  to  ev'ry  gazer  all  in  white, 
If  with  a  bribe  his  candour  you  attack, 
He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — th«  man's  in 

black  ! 

Yon  critic,  too — but  whither  do  I  run  ? 
If  I  proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone  ! 
Well,  then,  a  truce,  since  she  requests  it  too : 
Do  you  spare  her,  and  I'll  for  once  spare  vow- 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY  AND  MISS  CATLEY; 

Enter  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who  curtfies  very  low  as  be 
ginning  to  speak.  Then  enter  Miss  Catley, 
who  stands  full  before  her,  and  curtsies  to  the 
audience. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

HOLD,  ma'am,  your  pardon.     What's  your  bu 
siness  here  ? 

MISS  CATLEY. 

The  epilogue. 

MKS.    BULKLEY. 

The  epilogue  ? 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Yes,  the  epilogue,  my  dear. 

MRS.    BULKLEY. 

Sure  you  mistake,  ma'am.    The  epilogue  I  bring 
it, 

MISS  CATLET. 

Excuse  me,  ma'am.     The  author  bid  me  sing  it. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

MRS.   BULKLEY. 

Why  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself:   an  epilogue 

of  singing, 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 


Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set ! 

Excuse  me,  ma'am ;  1  know  the  etiquette, 

MISS  CATLEY. 

What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house? 

MRS.   BULKLEY. 

The  house  ! — Agreed. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

And  she,  whose  party's  largest,  shall  proceed. 
And  first,  I  hope,  you'll  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  forme. 
They,  lam  sure,  will  answer  my  commands; 
Ye  candid  judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands: 
What,  no  return  ?  1  find  too  late,  1  fear, 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  tere. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

I'm  for  a  diff'rent  set— Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 

RECITATIVE. 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smil 
ing, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair,  with  voice  beguiling :» 

AIR — COTILLON. 
Turn  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 
Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye : 
Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  clever, 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

Da  capo. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit : 

Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 

Ye  travell'd  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 

Of  French  friseurs,  and  nosegays,  justly  vain; 

Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year, 

To  dress,  and  look  like  aukward  Frenchmen  here; 

Lend  me  your  hands. — O  fatal  news  to  tell, 

Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinelle ! 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Ay,  take  your  travellers,  travellers  indeed  ! 
Give  me  my  bonny  Scot,  that  travels  from  the 

Tweed. 

Where  are  the  cheels  ?  Ah,  ah,  I  well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairne: 
A  bonny  young  lad  is  my  Jockey. 

AIR. 

I'll  sing.to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day, 
And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay  ; 
When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 
My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away, 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit, 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  toute  : 
Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 
"  I  hold  the  odds — Done,  done,  with  you,  with 
Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace,       [you." 
"My  lordi— your  lordship  misconceives  the  ease :'  * 
Doctors ,  who  answer  every  misfortuner, 
"  I  wish  I'd  been  call'd  in  a  little  sooner  :" 
Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty, 
Come  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  patty. 

AIR BALEINAMONY. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack5 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woful  attack, 
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For  sure  I  don't  wrong  you,  you  seldom  are  slack, 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush,  and  hang 

back: 

For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive, 
Still  to  amuse  us  inventive,    , 
And  death  is  your  only  preventive : 

Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Well,  madam ,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  ? 

MISS    CATLEY. 

And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken, 
What  if  we  leave  the  epilogue  unspoken  ? 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

Agreed. 

MISS  CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS.  BULKLEY. 

And  now,  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued  the  poet  waits  his  senlence : 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flatt'ry,  though  he  starves  by  wit. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED     FOR  MRS.  BULKLEY. 

THERE  is  a  place,  so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things : 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assign'd  them, 

And  they,  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find 

them. 

But  where's  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  ? 
The  Moon,  says  he  : — but  I  affirm,  the  Stage  : 
At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 
His  lunar  and  our  mimic  world  agree. 
Both  shine  at  night,  for,  but  at  Foote's  alone, 
We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  Sun  goes  down. 
Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix, 
And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 
But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is, 
That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses. 
To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits, 
Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scatter'd  wits. 
The  gay  coquet,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 
Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 
Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing, 
Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  doats  on  dancing, 
Taught  by  our  art  her  ridicule  to  pause  on, 
Quits  the  ballet,  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson. 
The  gamester  too,  whose  wit's  all  high  or  low, 
Oft  risques  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 
The  Mohawk  too — with  angry  phrases  stor'd, 
As  "Darn'me,  sir,"  and,  "  sir,  1  wear  a  sword ;" 
Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
Here  come  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news, 
But  find  no  sense — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser, 
Our  author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace  f 
Without  a  star,  or  coronet,  or  garter, 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter  ? 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment : — the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  tow  to  copy  nature, 


Yes,  he's  far  gone : — and  yet  some  pity  fix, 
The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics  '. 


THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS. 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    HER    LATE 
ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE 

PRINCESS  DOWAGER  OF  WALES. 

SPOKEN    AND   SUNG    IN  THE   GREAT   ROOM    IN    SOHO- 
S  QUAKE, 

Thursday  the  20th  of  February  1772, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  may  more  properly  be  termed  a 
compilation  than  a  poem.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  composer  in  little  more  than  two  days ; 
and  may  therefore  rather  be  considered  as  an 
industrious  effort  of  gratitude  than  of  genius. 

In  justice  to  the  composer  it  may  likewise  be 
right  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  music  was 
adapted  in  a  period  of  time  equally  short. 


SPEAKERS. 

Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

SINGERS. 

Mr.  Champnes,  Mr.  Dine,  and  Miss  Jameson. 

The  music  prepared  and  adapted  by  Signor 
Vento. 

THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS. 

OVERTURE A  SOLEMN  DIRGE. 

AIR TRIO. 

Arise,  ye  sons  of  worth,  arise, 
And  waken  every  note  of  woe  ! 
When  truth  and  virtue  reaeh  the  skies, 
'Tis  ours  to  weep  the  want  below. 

CHORUS. 
When  truth  and  virtue,  &c. 

MAN   SPEAKER. 

The  praise  attending  pomp  and  power, 
The  incense  given  to  kings, 
Are  but  the  trappings  of  an  hour, 
Mere  transitory  things. 
The  base  bestow  them  :  but  the  good  agree 
To  spurn  the  venal  gifts  as  flattery. — 
But  when  to  pomp  and  power  are  join'd 
An  equal  dignity  of  mind : 
When  titles  are  the  smallest  claim : 
When  wealth,  and  rank,  and  noble  blood, 
But  aid  the  power  of  doing  good, 
Then  all  their  trophies  last — and  flattery  turns 
to  fame. 


1  This  epilogue  was  given  in  MS.  by  Dr.  Gold  - 
smith  to  Dr.  Percy  (now  Bishop  of  Dromore)  ; 
but  for  what  comedy  it  was  intended  is  not  re 
membered. 
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Blest  spirit  Ihou,  -whose  fame,  just  born  to 

bloom, 

Shall  spread  ana  flourish  from  the  tomb, 
How  hastthou  left  mankind  for  Heaven ! 
Even  now  reproach  and  faction  mourn, 
And,  wondering  how  their  rage  was  born, 
Request  to  be  forgiven ! 
Alas !  they  never  had  thy  hate : 
Unmov'd  in  conscious  rectitude, 
Thy  towering  mind  self-centred,  stood, 
Nor  wanted  man's  opinion  to  be  great. 
In  vain,  to  charm  thy  ravish 'd  sight, 
A  thousand  gifts  would  fortune  send  : 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  the  right, 
A  thousand  sorrows  urged  thy  end : 
Like    some   well-fashion'd    arch  thy    patience 

stood, 

And  purchased  strength  from  its  increasing  load. 
Pain  met  thee  like  a  friend  to  set  thee  free, 
Affliction  still  is  virtue's  opportunity ! 
Virtue  on  herself  relying, 
Every  passion  hush'd  to  rest, 
Loses  every  pain  of  dying 
In  the  hopes  of  being  blest. 
Every  added  pang  she  suffers, 
Some  increasing  good  bestows, 
And  every  shock  that  malice  offers, 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 

SONG.       BY    A    MAJJ AFFETUOSO. 

Virtue  on  herself  relying,  &.c. 

to 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 

WOMAN    SPFAKER. 

Yet  ah  !  what  terrours  frown'd  upon  her  fate, 

Death  with  its  formidable  band, 

Fever,  and  pain,  and  pale  consumptive  care, 

Determined  took  their  stand. 

Nor  did  the  cruel  ravagers  design 

To  finish  all  their  efforts  at  a  blow  : 

But,  mischievously  slow, 

They  rob'd  the  relic  and  defac'd  the  shrine. — 

With  unavailing  grief, 

Despairing  of  relief, 

Her  weeping  children  round, 

Beheld  each  hour 

Death's  growing  pow'r, 

And  trembled  as  he  frown'd. 

As  helpless  friends  who  view  from  shore 

The  labouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar, 

While  winds  and  waves  their  wishes  cross : 

They  stood  while  hope  and  comfort  fail, 

Not  to  assist,  but  to  bewail 

The  inevitable  loss. — 

Relentless  tyrant,   at  thy  call 

How  do  the  good,  the  virtuous  fall ! 

Truth,  beauty,  worth,  and  all  that  most  engage; 

But  wake  thy  vengeance  and  provoke  thy  rage. 

SONG.       BY    A    MA* BASSO,  STACCATO,  SF1RITUOSO 

When  vice  my  dart  and  scythe  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  terrours  1  ! 
If  folly,  fraud,  your  hearts  engage, 
Tremble  ye  mortals  at  my  rage  ! 
Fall,  round  me  fall,  ye  little  things, 
Ye  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  kings  I 
If  virtue  fail  her  counsel  sage, 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 


MAS   SPEAKMt. 

fet  let  that  wisdom,  urged  by  her  example, 
Teach  us  to  estimate  what  all  must  suffer : 
jet  us  prize  death  as  the  best  gift  of  nature, 
As  a  safe  inn  where  weary  travellers, 
Vhen  they  have  journey'd  thro'  a  world  of  cares, 
Hay  put  off  life  and  be  at  rest  for  ever, 
roans,  weeping  friends,  indeed,  and  gloomy  sa 
bles, 

Way  oft  distract  us  with  their  sad  solemnity. 
The  preparation  is  the  executioner. 
3eatb,  when  unmask'd,  shows  me  a  friendly  face, 
And  is  a  terrour  only  at  a  distance : 
?or  as  the  line  of  life  conducts  me  on 
To  death's  great  court,  the  prospect  seems  mor* 

fair, 

Tis  nature's  kind  retreat,  that's  always  open 
To  take  us  in  when  we  have  drain'd  the  cup 
3f  life,  or  worn  our  days  to  wretchedness.— 
'n  that  secure,  serene  retreat, 
Where  all  the  humble,  all  the  great, 
Promiscuously  recline : 
Where  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye, 
The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie, 
May  every  bliss  be  thine. 
And  ah !  blest  spirit,  wheresoe'er  thy  flight, 
Through  rolling  worlds,  or  fields  of  liquid  light, 
May  cherubs  welcome  their  expected  guest, 
May  saints  with  songs  receive  thee  to  their  rest, 
May  peace  that  claim'd  while  here  thy  warmest 

love, 
May  blissful  endless  peace  be  thine  above. 

SONG.     BY  A  WOMAN — AMOROSO. 

Lovely  lasting  Peace  below, 
Comforter  of  every  woe, 
Heavenly  born  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky  ; 
Lovely  lasting  Peace  appear, 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

WOMAN    SPEAKER. 

Our  vows  are  heard !  Long,  long  to  mortal  eyes, 

Her  soul  was  fitting  to  its  kindred  skies  : 

Celestial-like  her  bounty  fell, 

Where  modest  want  and  patient  sorrow  dwell, 

Want  pass'd  for  merit  at  her  door, 

Unseen  the  modest  were  supplied, 

Her  constant  pity  fed  the  poor, 

Then  only  poor,  indeed,  the  day  she  died. 

And  oh !    for  this !    while  sculpture  decks  thy 

shrine, 

And  art  exhausts  profusion  round, 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  be  mine, 
A  simple  song,  a  sigh  profound. 
There  Faith  shall  come,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  tomb  that  wraps  thy  clay : 
And  calm  Religion  shall  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hemyt  there. 
Truth,  Fortitude,  and  Friendship,  shall  agree1 
To  blend  their  virtues  while  they  think  of  thee. 

AIR.       CHORUS— POMPOSO. 

Let  us,  let  all  the  world  agree, 
To  profit  by  resembling  the*. 


THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS. 


PART  II. 

OVERTURE.— PASTORALE.     , 
MAN   SPEAKER. 

FAST  by  that  shore  where  Thames'  translucent 

stream 

Reflects  new  glories  on  his  breast,* 
Where,  splendid  as  the  youthful  poet's  dream, 
He  forms  a  scene  beyond  Elysium  blest : 
Where  sculptur'd  elegance  and  native  grace 
Unite  to  stamp  the  beauties  of  the  place : 
While,  sweetly  blending,  still  are  seen 
The  wavy  lawn,  the  sloping  green : 
While  novelty,  with  cautious  cunning, 
Through  every  maze  of  fancy  running, 
From  China  borrows  aid  to  deck  the  scene  : 
There  sorrowing  by  the  river's  glassy  bed, 
Forlorn,  a  rural  bard  complain'd, 
AH  whom  AUGUSTA'S  bounty  fed, 
All  whom  her  clemency  sustain'd; 
The  good  old  sire,  unconscious  of  decay, 
The  modest  matron,  clad  in  home-spun  grey, 
The  military  boy,  the  orphan'd  maid, 
The  shatter'd  veteran,  now  first  dismay'd ; 
These  sadly  join  beside  the  murmuring  deep, 
And  as  they  view  the  towers  of  Kew, 
Call  on  their  mistress,  now  no  more,  and  weep, 

CHORUS.— AFFETTUOSO,    LARGO. 

Ye  shady  walks,  ye  waving  greens, 

Ye  nodding  towers,  ye  fairy  scenes, 

Let  all  your  echoes  now  deplore, 

That  she  who  form'd  ydur  beauties  is  no  more. 

MAN   SPEAKER. 

First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came, 
Whose  callous  hand  had  form'd  the  scene, 
Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  age, 
With  many  a  tear,  and  many  a  sigh  between, 
"  And  where,"  he  cried,  "  shall  now  my  babes 

have  bread, 

Or  how  shall  age  support  its  feeble  fire  ? 
No  lord  will  take  me  now,  my  vigour  fled, 
Nor  can  my  strength  perform  what  they  require : 
Each  grudging  master  keeps  the  labourer  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care : 
My  noble  mistress  thought  not  so  ! 
Her  bounty,  like  the  morning  dew, 
Unseen,  tho'  constant,  used  to  flow, 
And  as  my  strength  decay'd,  her  bounty  grew." 

WOMAN  SPEAKER. 

In  decent  dress,  and  coarsely  clean, 

The  pious  matron  next  was  seen, 

Clasp'd  in  her  hand  a  godly  book  was  borne, 

By  use  and  daily  meditation  worn ; 

That  decent  dress,  this  holy  guide, 

AUGUSTA'S  care  had  well  supply'd. 

And  ah  !  she  cries,  all  woe  begone, 

What  now  remains  for  me  ? 

Oh!  where  shall  weeping  want  repair 

To  ask  for  charity  ? 

Too  late  in  life  for  me  to  ask, 

And  shame  prevents  the  deed, 

And  tardy,  tardy  are  the  times 

To  succour,  should  I  need. 


But  all  my  wants,  before  I  spoke, 

Were  to  my  mistress  known  • 

She  still  reliev'd,  nor  sought  ray  praise, 

Contented  with  her  own. 

But  every  day  her  name  I'll  bless, 

My  morning  prayer,  my  evening  song, 

I'll  praise  her  while  my  life  shall  last, 

A  life  that  cannot  last  me  long. 

SONG. BY  A  WOMAN. 

Each  day,  each  hour,  her  name  I'll  bless, 
My  morning  and  my  evening  song, 
And  when  in  death  my  vows  shall  cease, 
My  children  shall  the  note  prolong. 

I 

MAN  SPEAKER. 

The  hardy  veteran  after  struck  the  sight, 

Scarr'd,  mangl'd,  maim'd  in  every  part, 

Lopp'dof  his  limbs  in  many  a  gallant  fight, 

In  nought  entire— except  his  heart : 

Mute  for  a  while,  and  sullenly  distress'd, 

At  last  the  impetuous  sorrow  fir'd  his  breast. 

Wild  is  the  whirlwind  rolling 

O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain, 

And  wild  the  tempest  howling 

Along  the  billow'd  main  : 

But  every  danger  felt  before, 

The  raging  deep,  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

Less  dreadful  struck  me  with  dismay, 

Than  what  I  feel  this  fatal  day. 

Oh,  let  me  fly  a  land  that  spurns  the  brave, 

Oswego's  dreary  shores  shall  be  my  grave; 

I'll  seek  that  less  inhospitable  coast, 

And  lay  my  body  where  my  limbs  were  lost. 

SONG.      BY  A  MAN. BASSO   SP1RITUOSO. 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurell'd  field, 
To  do  thy  memory  right : 
For  thine  and  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 
And  wish  the  avenging  fight. 

WOMAN  SPEAKER. 

In  innocence  and  youth  complaining, 

Next  appear^  a  lovely  maid, 

Affliction  o'er  each  feature  reigning, 

Kindly  came  in  beauty's  aid  j 

F.very  grace  that  grief  dispenses, 

Every  glance  that  warms  the  soul, 

In  sweet  succession  charms  the  senses, 

While  pity  harmoniz'd  the  whole.  [say,) 

"  The  garland  of  beauty"   ('tis  thus  she  would 

"  No  more  shall  my  crook  or  my  temples  adorn, 

I'll  not  wear  a  garland,  AUGUSTA'S  away, 

I'll  not  wear  a  garland  until  she  return : 

But  alas !  that  return  I  never  shall  see: 

The  echoes  of  Thames  shall  my  sorrows  proclaim, 

There  promis'd  a  lover  to  come,  but,  oh  me ! 

'Twas  death,'twas  the  death  of  my  mistress  that 

came. 

But  ever,  forever,  her  image  shall  last, 
I'll  strip  all  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 
On  her  grave  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be 

cast, 
And.  the  new-blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her 

tomb." 
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SONG.— BY    A  WOMAN. PASTORALE. 

With  garlands  of  beauty  the  queen  of  the  May 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn ; 
For  who'd  wear  a  garland  when  she  is  away, 
When  she  is  remov'd,  and  shall  never  return, 

On  the  grave   of  AUGUSTA  these   garlands    be 

plac'd, 
We'll  rifle  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom, 


And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  new-blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her 
tomb. 


CHORUS. ALTRO  MODO. 


On  the  grave  of  AUGUSTA  this  garland  be  plac'd, 
We'll  rifle  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom, 
And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  tears  of  her  country  shall  water  her 
tomb. 


THE 

POEMS 


JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  M.  D. 


VOL.  XVI.  LI 


THE 


LIFE  OF  ARMSTRONG, 

BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


J.HESE  scanty  materials  are  taken  principally  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Life  of 
Bowser,  and  the  Biographical  Dictionary.  To  the  former  they  were  communi 
cated,  however  sparingly,  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Armstrong. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Castleton  in  Roxburghshire,  where  his  father  and 
brother  were  clergymen  :  and  having  compleated  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  took  his  degree  in  physic,  Feb.  4,  1732 ',  with  much  reputation. 
His  thesis  De  Tube purulente  was  published  as  usual. 

He  appears  to  have  courted  the  Muses  while  a  student :  his  descriptive  sketch 
in  imitation  of  Shakespeare  was  one  of  his  first  attempts,  and  received  the  cordial 
approbation  of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  Young.  Mallet,  he  informs  us,  intended 
to  have  published  it,  but  altered  his  mind.  His  other  imitations  of  Shakespeare 
were  part  of  an  unfinished  tragedy  written  at  a  very  early  age.  Much  of  his  time, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
and  although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  entered  deeply  into  any  particular  branch, 
he  was  more  than  a  superficial  connoisseur  in  painting,  statuary,  and  music. 

At  what  time  he  came  to  London  is  uncertain,  but  in  1735,  he  published  an  oc 
tavo  pamphlet,  without  his  name,  entitled  An  Essay  for  abridging  the  Study 
of  Physic  :  to  which  is  added  a  Dialogue  between  Hygeia,  Mercury,  and  Pluto, 
relating  to  the  Practice  of  Physic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a  certain  illustrious  So 
ciety.  As  also  an  Epistle  from  Usbeck  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward,  esq.  It  is  de 
dicated  to  the  "Antacademic  Philosophers,  to  the  generous  despisers  of  tho  schools, 
to  {he  deservedly-celebrated  Joshua  Ward,  John  Moor,  and  the  rest  of  the  nu 
merous  sect  of  inspired  physicians."  The  Essay,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted 
in  Dilly's  Repository,  is  an  humourous  attack  on  quacks  and  quackery,  with  al 
lusions  to  the  neglect  of  medical  education  among  the  practising  apothecaries: 

1  Three  days  after  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  thesis  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  accompanied  by  a  handsome 
Latin  letter,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  I  find  in  the  same  repository  a  paper  written  by  him  in 
1 144  on  the  alcalescent  disposition  of  animal  fluids,  which  appears  to  have  been  read  in  the  Royal 
Society,  but  not  published.  C. 
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but  the  author  had  exhausted  his  wit  in  it,   and  the  Dialogue  and  Epistle  are  con* 
sequently  flat  arid  insipid. 

In  1737,  he  published  A  Synopsis  of  the  History  and  Cure"  of  the  Venereal 
Disease,  probably  as  an  introduction  to  practice  in  that  lucrative  branch:  but 
it  was  unfortunately  followed  by  his  poem,  The  Economy  of  Love,  which,  al 
though  it  enjoyed  a  rapid  sale,  has  been  very  properly  excluded  from  every  coU 
lection  of  poetry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  impeded  his  professional  career.  la 
1741,  we  find  him  soliciting  Dr.  Birch's  recommendation  to  Dr.  Mead,  that  he 
might  be  appointed  physician  to  the  forces  then  going  to  the  West  Ii.dies. 

His  celebrated  poem,  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  appeared  in  1744,  and 
contributed  highly  to  his  fame  as  a  poet.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Reflections  on  Di 
dactic  Poetry,  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Virgil,  observed  that  "  To  describe  so 
difficult  a  thing,  gracefully  and  poetically,  as  the  effects  of  distemper  on  the  human, 
body,  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly  hath  nobly  executed  it 
at  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  where  he  hath 
given  us  that  pathetic  account  of  the  sweating  sickness.  There  is  a  classical  cor. 
rectness  and  closeness  of  style  in  this  poem  that  are  truly  admirable,  and  the 
subject  is  raised  and  adorned  by  numberless  poetical  images/'  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in 
his  History  of  Health,  bestowed  similar  praises  on  this  poem,  which  was  indeed 
every  where  read  and  admired. 

In  1746,   he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to   the  hospital  for  lame  and 
sick  soldiers  behind  Buckingham-house.     In  1751,  he  published  his  poem  on  Be 
nevolence,  in  folio,  a  production  which  seems  to  come  from  the  heart,  and  contains 
sentiments  which  could   have  been  expressed  with  equal  ardour  only  by  one  who 
felt  them.     His  Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  young  critic,  1753,  is  a  lively  and  spirited 
imitation    of   Pope,    and  the  first  production  in   which  our  author  began  to  view 
men  and  manners  with  a  splenetic  eye.       In    1758,   he   published    Sketches,    or 
Essays  on  Various  Subjects,    under  the  fictitious  name  of  Lancelot  Temple,   csq. 
In  some  of  these  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy.     What  Mr.  Wilkes  contributed  we  are 
not  told,  but  this  gentleman,  with  all  his  moral  failings  had  a  more  chaste  classical 
taste  and  a  purer  vein   of    humour  than  we  find  in  these  Sketches,  which  are  de 
formed  by  a  perpetual  flow  of  affectation,   a  struggle  to   say  smart  things,    and 
above  all  a  most  disgusting   repetition    of   vulgar   oaths  and  exclamations.     This 
practice,  so  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar,  seems  to  have  predominated  in. 
Dr.  Armstrong's  conversation,  and  is  not  unsparingly  scattered    through  all  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health.     It  incurred  the  just 
censure  of  the  critics  of  his  day,   with  whom,  for  this  reason,    he  could  never  bo 
reconciled. 

In  1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  where  in  1761 
he  wrote  a  poem  called  Day,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  was  published  in  the 
same  year,  probably  by  some  person  to  whom  Mr.  Wilkes  had  lent  it.  The  edi 
tor,  in  his  prefatory  advertisement,  professes  to  lament  that  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  present  the  public  with  a  more  perfect  copy  of  this  spirited  letter.  He  ventures 
to  publish  it  exactly  as  it  came1  into  his  hands,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  author,  or  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  His  sole  motive  is  to 
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communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  a  work  of  taste  and  ge. 
nius.  He  thinks  himself  secure  of  the  thanks  of  the  public,  and  hopes  this  farther 
advantage  will  attend  the  present  publication,  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  a 
correct  and  compleat  edition  from  the  author's  own  manuscript. 

All  this  is  somewhat  mysterious,  but  there  will  not,  however,  be  much  injus 
tice  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Wilkes  conveyed  to  the  press  as  much  of  this  Epistle 
as  he  thought  would  do  credit  to  the  author  and  to  himself.  It  is  certain  the  poem, 
"was  published  by  Andrew  Miller  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Armstrong, 
and  would  not  have  joined  in  any  attempt  to  injure  his  fame  or  property.  The 
poem  contains  many  striking  allusions  to  manners  and  objects  of  taste,  but  the 
versification  is  frequently  careless  :  the  author  did  not  think  proper  to  add  it  tp 
his  collected  works,  nor  was  it  ever  published  in  a  more  correct  form. 

In  this  poem  he  was  supposed  to  reflect  on  Churchill,  but  in  a  manner  so  dis 
tant  that  few  except  of  Churchill's  irascible  temper  could  have  laid  hold  of  any 
cause  of  offence.  This  libeller,  however,  retorted  on  our  author  in  The  Journey, 
with  an  accusation  of  ingratitude,  the  meaning  of  which  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
Dr.  Armstrong  forgot  certain  pecuniary  obligations  he  owed  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 
About  the  same  time  a  coolness  took  between  place  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
on  political  grounds.  Armstrong  not  only  serving  under  government  as  an  army- 
physician,  but  he  was  also  a  Scotchman,  and  could  not  help  resenting  the  indig 
nity  which  Wilkes  was  perpetually  attempting  to  throw  on  that  nation  in  his 
North  Briton.  On  this  account  they  appear  to  have  continued  at  variance  as  late 
as  the  year  1773,  when  our  author  called  Wilkes  to  account  for  some  reflections 
on  his  character  which  he  suspected  he  had  written  in  his  favourite  vehicle,  the 
Public  Advertiser.  The  conversation  which  passed  on  this  occasion  was  lately 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1792),  and  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  minutes  taken  the  same  afternoon,  April  7,  1773,  and  sent  to  a  friend  :  but 
as  the  doctor  makes  by  far  the  worst  figure  in  the  dialogue,  it  can  be  no  secret  by 
whom  the  minutes  were  taken,  and  afterwards  published.  The  contests,  how 
ever,  of  Wilkes  and  his  friends  are  of  very  little  moment:  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  sound  principle  of  friendship  among  them,  and  no  ties  which  they  did  not 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  violate  when  it  suited  their  interest. 

After  the  peace,  Dr.  Armstrong  resided  some  years  in  London,  where  liis  prac 
tice  was  confined  to  a  small  circle,  but  where  he  was  respected  as  a  man  of  gene 
ral  knowledge  and  taste,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  In  1770,  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  containing  the  articles  already  mentioned,  except  the 
Economy  of  Love  (an  edition  of  which  he  corrected  for  separate  publication  in 
1768)  and  his  Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  The  new  articles  were,  the  Imitations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  the  Universal  Almanac,  and  the  Forced  Marriage,  a 
tragedy,  which  was  offered  to  Garrick  about  the  year  175*,  and  rejected.  A 
isecond  part  of  his  Sketches  was  likewise  added  to  these  volumes,  and  appeared  to 
every  delicate  and  judicious  mind,  as  rambling  and  improper  as  the  first.  "I 
know  not,"  says  Dr,  Beattie  to  his  friend  sir  William  Forbes,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  Armstrong,  but  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  rooted  aversion  at  the 
Whole  human  race,  except  a  few  friends,  who,  it  seems,  are  dead.  He  sets  the 
public  opinion  at  defiance  :  a  piece  of  boldness,  which  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace 
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were  ever  so  shameless  as  to  acknowledge.  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Armstrong 
has  any  cause  to  complain  of  the  public  :  his  Art  of  Health  is  not  indeed  a  popu 
lar  poem,  but  it  is  very  much  liked,  and  has  often  been  printed.  It  will  make  him 
known  and  esteemed  by  posterity  :  and  I  presume  he  will  be  more  esteemed  if 
all  his  other  works  perish  with  him.  In  his  Sketches,  indeed,  are  many  sensible 
and  some  striking  remarks  :  but  they  breathe  such  a  rancorous  and  contemptuous 
spirit,  and  abound  so- much  in  odious  vulgarisms  and  colloquial  execrations,  that 
in  reading  we  are  as  often  disgusted  as  pleased.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  his 
Univeral  Almanac;  it  seems  tome  an  attempt  at  humour,  but  such  humour  is 
either  too  high  or  too  low  for  my  comprehension.  The  plan  of  his  tragedy,  called 
The  Forced  Marriage,  is  both  obscure  and  improbable  :  yet  there  arc  good  strokes 
in  it,  particularly  in  the  last  scene." 

In  1771.  he  published  another  extraordinary  effusion  of  spleen,  under  the  title 
of  A  short  Ramble  through  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  and  with  his  assum 
ed  name  of  Lancelot  Temple.  This  ramble  he  took  in  company  with  Mr. 
Fuseli,  the  celebrated  painter,  who  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  general  bene 
volence  of  his  character2.  In  1773,  under  his  own  name,  and  unfortunately  for 
his  reputation,  appeared  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  Medical  Essays,  in  which,  while 
he  condemns  theory,  he  plunges  into  all  the  uncertainties  of  theoretical  conjec 
tures.  He  complains,  likewise,  in  a  very  coarse  style,  of  the  neglect  he  met  with 
as  a  physician,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated  as  an  author,  and  ap 
pears  to  wrke  with  a  temper  soured  by  disappointment  in  all  his  pursuits. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Sept.  7,  1779.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  an  accidental  contusion  in  his  thigh,  while  getting  into 
the  carriage  which  brought  him  to  town  from  a  visit  in  Lincolnshire.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  poverty  was  the  foundation  of  his 
frequent  complaints,  he  left  behind  him  more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  saved 
out  of  a  very  moderate  income  arising  principally  from  his  half-pay. 

His  character  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  of  con 
siderable  abilities  in  his  profession,  of  great  benevolence  and  gosdness  of  heart, 
fond  of  associating  with  men  of  parts  and  genius,  but  indolent  and  inactive,  and 
therefore  totally  unqualified  to  employ  the  means  that  usually  lead  to  medical  em 
ployment,  or  to  make  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  competitors.  An  intimate 
friendship  always  subsisted  between  him  and  Thomson  the  poet;  as  well  as  with 
other  gentlemen  of  learning  and  genius;  and  he  was  intimate  with,  and  respected 
by  sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  time  of  his  death3.  In  1753,  Dr.  Theobald  addressed 
two  Latin  Odes,  Ad  ingenuutn  virum,  turn  medicis,  turn  poeticis  facultatibus 
prsstantem,  Johannem  Armstrong,  M.  D4. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  fame  as  a  poet  must  depend  entirely  on  his  Art  of  Preserving 

2  He  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fuseli  for  many  years ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  informed  me  that 
it  is  to  this  gentleman  he  alludes  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his  Sketches,  published  in  1779, 
On  the  Influence  of  Climate  upon  Genius. — "  As  to   history  (painting)  itself,  besides  some  pro 
mising  specimens  of  it  at  home,  perhaps  even  this  barren  age  has  produced  a  genius,  not  indeed  of 
British  growth ;   unpatronized,  and  at  present  almost  unknown  j  who  may  live  to  astonish,  to  terrify, 
and  delight  all  Europe."  C. 

3  Nichols'  LifeofBowyer,  p.  281,  2-82,  4to.  edit  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  readers,  that  they 
may  soon  expect  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  valuable  collection  of  literary  history,  in  four  volumes 
8vo.    C. 

*  Ibid.   p.  58.1 
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Health,  -which,  although  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  usually  offered  against  di 
dactic  poetry,  is  yet  free  from  the  weightiest ;  and  in  this  respect  he  may  be 
drcmed  more  fortunate,  as  he  certainly  is  superior  to  Philips,  Dyer,  and  Grainger. 
The  Art  of  Preserving  Health  is  so  different  from  those  which  are  mechanical, 
that  his  Muse  is  seldom  invited  to  an  employment  beneath  her  dignity.  The  means 
of  preserving  health  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  depend  so 
much  on  philosophy,  reflection,  and  observation,  that  the  author  has  full  scope 
for  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  for  many  of  those  ornamental  flights  which  are  not 
only  pleasing,  but  constitute  genuine  poetry.  In  considering  the  varieties  of  air 
and  exercise,  he  has  seized  many  happy  occasions  for  picturesque  description  ;  and 
when  treating  on  the  passions,  he  has  many  striking  passages  of  moral  sentiment, 
which  are  vigorous,  just,  and  impressive.  In  Book  II.  on  Diet,  we  discover  more 
judgment  than  poetical  inspiration,  and  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  subject  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  lower  his  tone.  He  seems  therefore  intent  in  this  book 
principally  to  render  useful  precepts  familiar,  and  if  possible  to  make  them  take 
hold  of  the  imagination.  There  are  however  descriptive  passages  even  here  that 
are  very  grand.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  from  these  volumes  an 
image  more  finely  conceived  and  uniformly  preserved,  than  where  he  inculcates  the 
simple  precept,  that  persons  who  have  been  exhausted  for  want  of  food  ought  not 
to  indulge  when  plenty  presents  itself: 


While  the  vital  fire 

Bums  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on ; 
But  prudently  foment  the  wandering  spark 
With  what  the  soonest  feeds  its  kindred  touch  : 
Be  frugal  ev'n  of  that :  a  little  give 
At  first :  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more  : 
Till,  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Reviv'd,  with  all  its  wonted  vigour  glows  *. 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to  an  elaborate  criticism  on  this  poem,  by  Dr.  Aikic, 
prefixed  to  an  ornamented  edition,  published  by  Messrs.  Cadelland  Davies  in  1803. 
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THE  ART  OF  PRESERVING 
HEALTH. 

BOOK  L— AIR. 

DAUGHTER  of  Paeon,  queen  of  every  joy, 
Hygeia  ' ;  whose  indulgent  smile  sustains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  Nature  pours, 
And  on  th'  immortal  essences  bestows 
Immortal  youth  ;  auspicious,  O  descend  ! 
Thou  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year, 
Whether  thou  wanton'st  on  the  western  gale, 
Or  shak'st  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  North, 
Diffusest  life  and  vigour  through  the  tracts 
Of  air,  thro'  earth,  and  ocean's  deep  domain. 
When  thro'  the  blue  serenity  of  Heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wasteful  host 
Of  Pain  and  Sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd, 
Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloom, 
Where  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd  the  Fiends 
Grow  more  profane.     Whatever  shapes  of  death, 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swarm  thro'    the    shuddering    air:     whatever 

plagues 

Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat'ry  element, 
The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank, 
That  smothers    earth,   and  all    the   breathless 

winds, 

Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th'  inhuman  field  ; 
Whatever  baneful  breathes  the  rotten  South ; 
Whatever  ills  th'  extremes  or  sudden  change 
Of  cold  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry  produce  j 
They  fly  thy  pure  effulgence :  they  and  all 
The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 
And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 
Of  Vice  and  heedless  Pleasure :   or  if  aught 
The  comets  glare  amid  the  burning  sky, 

1  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  was,  accord 
ing  to  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  deities,  the 
daughter  of  jEsculapius ;  who,  as  well  as  Apollo 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Paeon. 


Mournful  eclipse,  er  planets  ill  combin'd, 
Portend  disastrous  to  the  vital  world  ; 
Thy  salutary  power  averts  their  rage, 
Averts  the  general  bane :  and  but  for  thee 
Nature  would  sicken,  nature  soon  would  die. 

Without  thy  cheerful  active  energy 
No  rapture  swells  the  breast,  no  poet  sings, 
No  more  the  maids  of  Helicon  delight. 
Come  then  with  me,  O  goddess,  heav'nly  gay  ! 
Begin  the  song ;  and  let  it  sweetly  flow, 
And  let  it  wisely  teach  thy  wholesome  laws: 
"  How  best  the  fickle  fabric  to  support 
Of  mortal  man;  in  healthful  body  how 
A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain." 
Tis  hard,  in  such  a  strife  of  rules,  to  choose 
The  best,  and  those  of  most  extensive  use  ; 
Harder  in  clear  and  animated  song 
Dry  philosophic  precepts  to  convey. 
Yet  with  thy  aid  the  secret  wilds  1  trace 
Of  Nature,  and  with  daring  steps  proceed 
Thro'  paths  the  Muses  never  trod  before. 

Nor  should  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way, 
Had  I  the  lights  of  that  sagacious  mind 
Which  taught  to  check  the  pestilential  fire, 
And  quell  the  deadly  Python  of  the  Nile. 
O  thou  helov'd  by  all  the  graceful  arts, 
Thou  long  the  fav'rite  of  the  healing  powers, 
Indulge,  O  Mead  !   a  well-design'd  essay, 
Howe'er  imperfect :  and  permit  that  1 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  share, 
Till  you  the  rich  Asclepian  stores  unlock, 
And  with  new  graces  dignify  the  theme. 

Ye  who  amid  this  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind ; 
Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  its  turbid  air; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead, 
The  dying,  sick'ning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhal'd,  tosully  Heaven's  transparent  dom 
With  dim  mortality.     Itisnotair 
That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thine, 
Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell, 
The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
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Relapses  into  fighting  elements: 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  offensive  thim;<;. 
Much  moisture  hurts ;  but  here  a  sordid  bath, 
With  oily  rancour  fraught,  relaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Besides,  iminur'd  in  many  a  sullen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
This  slumb'ring  deep  remains,  and  ranker  grows 
With  sickly  rest:   and  (tho*  the  lungs  abhor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  acid  vigour  of  the  mine, 
Roll'dfrom  so  many  thundering  chimnies,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  that  overswarm  the  sky  j 
This  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air, 
In  vain  with  ail  the  unctuous  rills  bedew'd; 
Or  by  the  drunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin 
Imbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood, 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 
While  yet  you  breathe,  away  ;   the  rural  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountains  call  you,  and  the  vales ; 
The  woods,  the  streams,    and  each    ambrosial 

breeze 

That  fans  the  ever-undulating  sky; 
A  kindly  sky !  whose  fost'ring  power  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 

/Find  then  some  woodland  scene  where  Nature 
•          smiles 

Benign,  where  all  her  honest  children  thrive. 
To  us  there  wants  not  many  a  happy  seat ! 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  such  numbers  rise 
We  hardly  fix,  bewilder'd  in  our  choice. 
See  where  enthron'd  in  adamantine  stale, 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
Where  choose  thy  seat  in  some  aspiring  grove 
Fast  by  the  slowly- winding  Thames  ;  or  «here 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats, 
(Richmond  that  sees  an  hundred  villas  rise 
Rural  or  gay.)     O!  from  the  summer's  rage 
O !  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
Unbrageous  Ham  ! — But  if  the  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  power  of  gold, 
Sweetly  thou  may'st  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind; 
Or  Greenwich,  waving  o'er  the  winding  flood ; 
Or  lose  the  world  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Green  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air; 
But  on  the  marshy  plains  that  Lincoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  ijewy  turf, 
With  baneful  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides  ;   a  meagre  fiend 
Begot  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
Compress'd  the  slothful  Naiad  of  the  fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  titful  pest 
Withfev'rish  blasts  subdues  the  siek'ning  land: 
Cold  trcmours  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 
(Joimilsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains 
That  sting  the  burden'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins, 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  limb; 
Then  pnrchingf  heat  succeeds,  till  copious  sweats 
O'erflow  :   a  short  relief  from  former  ills 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine, 
The  vigour  sirks,  the  habit  melts  away  : 
The  cheerful,  pure,  ami  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face,  with  squalid  atroj.hy 


Devoured,  in  sallow  melancholy  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath, 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train  : 
The  bloated  Hydrops,  and  the  yellow  Fiend 
Ting'd  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 

In  quest  of  sites,  avoid  the  mournful  plain 
Where  osiers  thrive,    and  trees   that  love   the 

lake; 

Where  many  lazy  muddy  rivers  flow: 
Nor  for  the  wealtii  that  all  the  Indies  roll 
Fix  near  the  marshy  margin  of  the  main. 
For  from  the  humid  soil  and  wat'ry  reign 
Kternal  vapours  rise  ;  the  spongy  air  ^ 
For  ever  weeps  :  or,  turgid  with  the  weight 
Of  waters,  pours  a  sounding  deluge  down. 
Skies  such  as  these  let  every  mortal  shun 
Who  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gout, 
Tertian,  corrosive  scurvy,  or  moist  catarrh-j 
Or  any  other  injury  that  grows 
From  raw-spun  fibres  idle  and  unstrung, 
Skin  ill-perspiring,  and  the  purple  flood 
In  languid  eddies  loitering  into  phlegm. 

Yet  not  alone  from  humid  skies  we  pine  ; 
For  air  may  be  too  dry.     The  subtle  Heaven, 
That  winnows  into  dust  the  blasted  downs, 
Bare  and  extended  wide  without  a  stream, 
Too  fast  imbibes  th'  attenuated  lymph 
Which,  by  the  surface,  from  the  blood  exhales. 
The  lungs  grow  rigid,  and  with  toil  essay 
Their  flexible  vibrations!  orinflam'd, 
Their  tender  ever-moving  structure  thaws. 
Spoil'd  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 
A  mass  of  Ices  remains,  a  drossy  tide 
That  slow  as  Lethe  wanders  thro"  the  reins ; 
Unactive  in  the  services  of  life, 
Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  current  thro' 
The  secret  mazy  channels  of  the  brain, 
The  melancholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-complexion'd  man 
Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch' d  a  tone  ;   and  hence  in  climes  adust 
So  sudden  tumults  seize  the  trembling  nerve.*, 
And  burning  fevers  glow  with  double  rage. 

Fly,  if  you  can,  these  violent  extremes 
Of  air;  the  wholesome  is  nor  moist  nor  dry. 
But  as  the  power  of  choosing  is  deny'd 
To  half  mankind,  a  further  task  ensues; 
How  best  to  mitigate  these  fell  extremes, 
How  breathe  unhurt  the  withering  element, 
Or  hazy  atmosphere :  though  custom  moulds 
To  every  clime  the  soft  Promethe.tn  clay  ; 
And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Eseex  breath'ii 
'So  kind  is  native  air)  may  in  the  fens 
Of  Essex  from  inveterate  ills  revive 
At  pure  Montpelier  or  Bermuda  caught. 
But  if  the  raw  and  oozj  heaven  offend ; 
Correct  the  soil,  and  dry  the  sources  up 
3f  wat'ry  exhalation  :  wide  aad  deep 
Conduct    your    trenches  through  the    quaking 

hog; 

iolicitous,  with  all  your  winding  arts, 
Jetray  the  unwilling  lake  into  the  stream; 
And  weed  the  forest,  and  invoke  the  winds 
To  break  the  toils  where  strangled  vapours  lie  ; 
Or  through  the   thickets    send    the  crackling 

flames. 

Meantime  at  home  with  cheerful  fires  dispel 
Che  humid  air :  and  let  your  table  smoke 
With  solid  roast  or  bak'd  ;  or  what  the  herds 
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Of  tamer  breed  supply  ;  or  what  the  wilds 
Yield  to  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Generous    your  wine,    the    boast    of    ripening 

years  ; 

"But  frugal  be  your  cups:   the  languid  frame, 
Vapid  and  sunk  from  yesterday's  debauch, 
Shrinks  from  the  cold  embrace  of  wat'ry  Heavens. 
But  neither  these  nor  all  Apollo's  arts, 
Disarm  the  dangers  of  the  dropping  sky, 
Unless  with  exercise  and  manly  toil  [blood. 

You  brace  your  nerves,  and   spur  the   lagging 
The  fat'ning  clime  let  all  the  sons  of  ease 
Avoid  ;   if  indolence  would  wish  to  live, 
Go,  yawn  and  loiter  out  the  long  slow  year 
In  fairer  skies.     If  droughty  regions  parch 
The  skin  and  lungs,  and    bake  the  thickening 

blood; 

Deep  in  the  waving  forest  choose  your  seat, 
Where  fuming  trees'  refresh  the  thirsty  air  ; 
And  wake  the  fountains  from  their  secret  beds, 
And  into  lakes  dilate  their  rapid  stream. 
Here  spread  your  gardens  wide;  and  letthe  cool, 
The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store 
Prevail  in  each  repast :  your  food  supply 'd 
By  bleeding  life,  be  gently  wasted  down, 
By  soft  decoction  and  a  mellowing  heat, 
To  liquid  balm  ;  or,  if  the  solid  mass 
You  choose,  tormented  in  the  boiling  wave: 
That  through  the  thirsty  channels  of  the  blood 
A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow. 
The  fragrant  dairy  from  its  cool  recess 
Its  nectar  acid  or  benign  will  pour 
To  drown  your  thirst ;  or  let  the  mantling  bowl 
Of  keen  sherbet  the  fickle  taste  relieve. 
For  with  the  viscous  blood  the  simple  stream 
Will  hardly  mingle  ;    and  fermented  cups 
Oft  dissipate  more  moisture  than  they  give. 
Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  Winter  rolls 
His  horrours  o'er  the  world,  thou  inay'st  indulge 
In  feasts  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  mellow  cask.     Then  too  the  scourging  air 
Provokes  to  keener  toils  than  sultry  droughts 
Allow.  But  rarely  we  such  skies  blaspheme. 
Steep'd  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop  :  incumbent  still 
A  ponderous  Heaven  o'erw  helms  the  sinking  soul. 
Lah'ring  with  storms  in  heapy  mountains  rise 
Th'  jmbattlfctl  clouds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 
'  Had  left  the  dungeon  of  eternal  nigbt, 
Till  black  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends. 
Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  Heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime  ;  except  the  baleful  East 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancy  of  the  year.     Our  fathers  talk 
Of  summers,  balmy  air,  and  skies  serene. 
Good  Heaven  !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  !  the  brooding  elements, 
Do  they,  your  powerful  ministers  of  wrath, 
Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague? 
Or  is  it  fix'd  in  the  decrees  above 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  main  ? 
Indulgent  Nature  !  O  dissolve  this  gloom  ! 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither :  give  the  geni.il  West 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  sprightly  North  : 
And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year;  not  mix  in  every  monstrous  day. 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun  [paign 
Of  burtheii'd  skies ;  ma >-k  where  the  dry  <_>ham 


Swells  into  cheerful  hills  :  where  marjoram 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air ; 
And  where  the  cynorrhodon  2  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes.  '  • 
There  bid  thy  roofs  high  on  the  basking  steep 
Ascend,  there  light  thy  hospitable  fires. 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  morn  arise, 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  West : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  behind 
O'erhung,  defends  you  from  the  blust'ring  North, 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  East. 
Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  strain 
Of  waters  rushing  o'r  the  slippery  rocks, 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  rest. 
To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good, 
Where  health  is  studied;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 
And    natural    movements    of   th'    harmonious 

frame. 

Besides,  the  sportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembling  air,  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill 
From  vale  to  mountain,  with  incessant  change 
Of  purest  element,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  the  breezy  ridge,  whose  lofty  sides 
Th'  ethereal  deep  with  endless  billows  chafes. 
His  purer  mansion  nor  contagious  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 

But  may  no  fogs,  from  lake  or  fenny  plain, 
Involve  my  hill !  and  whereso'er  you  build, 
Whether  on  sun -burnt  Epsom,  ortr»e*plaims 
Wash'd  by  the  silent  Lee ;  in  Chelsea  low, 
Or  high  Blackheath  with  wintry  winds  assail'd  ; 
Dry  be  your  house  :    but  airy  move  than  warm. 
Else  every  breath  of  ruder  wind  will  strike 
Your  tender  body  through  with  rapid  pains  ; 
Fierce  coughs  will  tease  you,  hoarseness  bind  year 

voice, 

Or  moist  gravedo  load  your  aching  brows. 
These  to  defy,  and  all  the  fates  that  dwell 
In  cIoisterM  air  tainted  with  steaming  life, 
Let  lofty  ceilings  grace  your  ample  rooms ; 
And  still  at  azure  noontide  may  your  dome 
At  every  window  drink  the  liquid  sky. 

Need  we  the  sunny  situation  here, 
And  theatres  open  to  the  South, commend  ? 
Here,  where  the  morning's  misty  breath  infests 
More  than  the  torridjioon  ?    How  sickly  grow, 
How  pale,  the  plants  in  those  ill-fated  vales, 
That,  circled  round  with  the  gigantic  heap 
Of  mountains,  never  felt,  nor  ever  hope 
To  feel,  the  genial  vigour  of  the  Sun  ! 
While  on  the  neighbouring  hill  the    rose  in 
flames 

The  verdant  spring ;  in  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  lily,  languishingly  sweet; 
O'er  every  hedge  the  wanton  woodbine  roves, 
And  autumn  ripens  in  the  summer's  ray. 
Nor  less  the  warmer  living  tribes  demand 
The  fost'ring  Sun,  whose  energy  divine 

2  The  wild  rose,  or  that  which  grows  on  the 
common  briar. 
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Dwells  not  in  mortal  fire;  whose  gen'rous  heat 
Glows  thro'  the  mass  of  grosser  elements, 
And  kindles  into  life  the  ponderous  spheres. 
Cheer'd  by  thy  kind  invigorating  warmth,      , 
We  court  thy  beams,  great  majesty  of  day  ! 
If  not  the  soul,  the  regent  of  this  world, 
First-born  of  Heaven,  and  only  less  than  God  •' 
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•'^SOUGH  of  air.     A  desert  subject  now, 
Rougher  and  wilder,  rises  to  my  sight. 
A  barren  waste,  where  not  a  garland  grows 
To  bind  the  Muse's  bro\v  ;   nut  ev'n  a  proud 
Stupendous  solitude  frowns  o'er  the  heath, 
To  rouse  a  noble  horrour  in  the  soul : 
Hut  rugged  paths  fatigue,  and  errour  leads 
Thro'  endless  labyrinths  the  devious  feet. 
Farewell,  ethereal  fields  !  the  humbler  arts 
Of  life ;  the  table  and  the  homely  gods 
Demand  my  song.     Elysian  gales,  adieu  ! 

The  blood,   the  fountain  whence  the  spirits 

flow, 

The  generous  stream  that  waters  every  part, 
And  motion,  vigour,  and  warm  life  conveys 
To  every  particle  that  moves  or  lives  ; 
This  vital  fluid,  through  unnumber'd  tubes 
Pour'd  by  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  again 
Refunded ;  scourg'd  for  ever  round  and  round  ; 
Enrag'd  with  heat  and  toil,  at  lasts  forgets 
Its  balmy  nature;   virulent  and  thin 
It  grows  j  and  now,  but  that  a  thousand  gates 
Are  open  to  its  flight,  it  would  destroy 
The  parts  it  cherish'd  and  repair'd  before* 
Besides,  the  flexible  and  tender  tubes 
';  Melt  in  the  mildest  most  nectareous  tide 
That  ripening  Nature  rolls;   as  in  the  stream 
Its  crumbling  banks ;    but  what  the  force 
Of  plastic  fluids  hourly  batteis  down, 
That  very  force,  tho.e  plastic  particles 
Rebuild  :  so  mutable  the  state  of  man. 
For  this  the  watchful  appetite  was  given, 
Daily  with  fresh  materials  to  repair 
This  unavoidable  expense  of  life, 
This  necessary  waste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Hence,  the  coucoctive  powers,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle  ; 
The  chyle  to  blood ;  the  foamy  purple  tide 
To  liquors,  which  thro'  finer  arteries 
To  different  parts  their  winding  course  pursue  ; 
To  try  new  changes,  and  new  forms  put  on, 
Orfor  the  public,  or  some  private  use. 

Nothing  so  foieign  but  th'  athletic  hind 
Can  labour  into  blood.     The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears,  or  aliments  too  thin  ; 
By  violent,  powevs  too  easily  subu'd, 
Too  soon  expell'd.     His  daily  labour  thaws, 
To  friendly  chyle,  the  most  rebellious  mass 
That  salt  can  harden,  or  the  smoke  of  years ; 
Nor  does  his  gorge  the  luscious  bacon  rue, 
Nor  that  which  Cestria  sends,  tenacious  paste 
Of  solid  milk.     But  ye  of  softer  clay, 
Infirm  and  delicate  !  and  ye  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedious  day  ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 


The  full  repast ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lesson'd  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Half  subtiliz'd  to  chyle,  the  liquid  food 
Readiest  obeys  th'  assimilating  powers ; 
And  soon  the  tender  vegetable  mass 
Relents  ;  and  soon  the  young  of  those  that  treat* 
The  stedfast  earth,  or  cleave  the  green  abyss, 
Or  pathless  sky.     And  if  the  steer  must  fall", 
In  youth  and  sanguine  vigour  let  him  die ; 
Nor  stay  till  rigid  age,  or  heavy  ails, 
Absolve  him  ill-requited  from  the  yoke. 
Some  with  high  forage,  and  luxuriant  ease, 
Indulge  the  veteran  ox  ;  but  wiser  thou, 
From  the  bald  mountain  or  the  barren  downs, 
Expect  the  flocks  by  frugal  Nature  fed ; 
A  race  of  purer  blood,  with  exercise 
Refin'd  and  scanty  fare  :  for,  old  or  young, 
The  stall'd  are  never  healthy  ;  nor  the  cramm'd.' 
Not  all  the  culinary  arts  can  tame 
To  wholesome  food,  the  abominable  growth 
Of  rest  and  gluttony;  the  prudent  taste 
Rejects  like  bane  such  loathsome  lusciousness. 
The  languid  stomach  curses  even  the  pure 
Delicious  fat,  and  all  the  race  of  oil : 
For  more  the  oily  aliments  relax 
Its  feeble  tone ;  and  with  the  eager  lymph 
(Fond  to  incorporate  with  all  it  meets ) 
Coyly  they  mix,  and  shun  with  slippery  wiles 
The  woo'd  embrace.     Th'  irresoluble  oil, 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
Whathorrors  r'rse,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes : 
Choose  sober  meals ;  and  rouse  to  active  life 
Your  cumbrous  clay  ;  noron  the  enfeebling  down,  • 
Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  hours. 
But  let  the  man  whose  bones  are  thinly  clad, 
With  cheerful  ease  and  succulent  repast 
Improve  his  habit  if  he  can  ;  for  each 
Extreme  departs  from  perfect  sanity. 

I  could  relate  what  table  this  demands; 
Or  that  complexion  ;  what  the  various  powers ' 
Gf  various  foods  :  but  fifty  years  would  roll, 
And  fifty  more  before  the  tale  were  done. 
Besides,  there  often  lurks  some  nameless,  strange*, 
Peculiar  thing ;  nor  on  the  skin  display  "d, 
Felt  in  the  pulse,  nor  in  the  habit  seon ; 
Which  finds  a  poison  in  the  food  that  most 
The  temp'rature  affects.     There  are,  whose  blooct 
Impetuous  rages  thro'  the  turgid  veins,  ' 
Who  better  bear  the  fiery  fruits  of  India 
Than  the  moist  melon,  or  pale  cucumber. 
Of  chilly  nature  others  fly  the  board 
Supply'd  with  slaughter,  and  the  vernal  powers 
For  cooler,  kinder  sustenance  implore. 
Some  even  the  generous  nutriment  detest 
Which,  in  the  shell,  the  sleeping  embryo  rears. 
Some,  more  unhappy  still,  repent  the  gifts 
Of  Pales ;  soft,  delicious  and  benign : 
The  balmy  quintessence  of  every  flower, 
And  every  grateful  herb  that  decks  the  spring ;» 
The  fost'ring  dew  of  tender  sprouting  life  ; 
The  best  refection  of  declining  age  ; 
The  kind  restorative  of  those  who  lie 
Half  dead  and  panting,  from  the  doubtful  strife 
Of  nature  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile  globe, 
There  is  not  such  a  salutary  food  _ 
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As  suits  with  every  stomach-     But  (except, 
Amid  the  mingled  mass  of  fish  and  fowl, 
And  boil'd  and  bak'd,  you  hesitate  by  which 
You  sunk  oppress'd,  or  whether  not  by  all) 
Taught  by  experience  soon  you  may  discern 
What  pleases,  what  oft'ends.     Avoid  the  cates 
That  lull  the  sicken'd  appetite  too  long  ; 
Or  heave  with  fev'rish  flushings  all  the  face, 
Bum  in  the  palms,    and  parch  the  rough'n'mg 

tongue ; 

Or  much  diminish  or  too  much  increase 
Th"  expense,  which  Nature's  wise  economy, 
Without  or  waste  or  avarice,  maintains. 
Such  cates  abjur'd,  let  prowling  hunger  loose, 
And  bid  the  curious  palate  roam  at  will; 
They  scarce  can  err  amid  the  various  stores 
That  burst  the  teeming  entrails  ofthe  world. 
Led  by  sagacious  taste,  the  ruthless  king 
Of  beasts  on  blood  and  slaughter  only  lives  ; 
The  tiger,  form'd  alike  to  cruel  meals, 
Would  at  the  manger  starve:  of  milder  seeds 
The  generous  horse  to  herbage  and  to  grain 
Confines  his  wish  ;  tho'  fabling  Greece  resound 
The  Thracian  steeds  with  human  carnage  wild. 
.Prompted  by  instinct's  never-erring  power, 
Each  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment ; 
But  man,  th'  inhabitant  of  every  clime, 
With  all  the  commoners  of  Nature  feeds. 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  power  within, 
Their  cravings  are  well-aim'd  :  voluptuous  man 
•Is  by  superior  faculties  misJed  ; 
Misled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy, 
Sated  with  Nature's  boons,  what  thousands  seek, 
With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite  ! 
Is  this*for  pleasure?    Learn  a  juster  taste  ; 
And  know  that  temperance  is  true  luxury. 
Or  is  it  pride  ?    Pursue  some  nobler  aim, 
Dismiss  your  parasites  who  praise  for  hire  ; 
And  earn  the  fair  esteem  of  honest  men,  [yours, 
Whose  praise  is  fame.     Form'd  of  such  clay  as 
The  sick,  the  needy,  shiver  at  your  gates. 
Even  modest  want  may  ble.ss  your  hand  unseen, 
Tho'  huvh'd  in  patient  wretchedness  at  home. 
Is  there  no  virgin,  grac'd  wiih  ev'ry  charm 
But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow  ? 
;No  youth  of  genius,  whose  neglected  bloom 
Unfoster'd  sickens  in  the  barren  shade  ? 
.No  worthy  man  by  fortune's  random  blows, 
Or  by  a  heart  too  generous  and  humane, 
Constrain'd  to  leave  his  happy  natal  seat, 
And  sigh  for   wants  more  bitter  than  his  own  ? 
There  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 
A  thousand   ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth', 
Without  one  tool  or  flatterer  at  your  board, 
Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust. 

But  other  ills  th'  ambiguous  feast  pursue, 
Kesides  provoking  the  lascivious  taste. 
Such  various  foods,  tho' harmless  each  alone, 
.Kadi  other  violate  ;  and  oft  we  see 
What,  strife  is  brew'd,  and  what  pernicious  bane, 
From  combinations  of  obnoxious  things. 
Th'  unbounded  taste  1  mean  not  to  confine 
To  hermit's  diet  needlessly  severe. 
But  would  you  long  the  sweets  of  health  enjoy, 
Or  husband  pleasure ;  at  one  impious  meal 
Exhaust  not  half  the  bounties  ofthe  year, 
Of  every  realm.     It  matters  not  meanwhile 


How  much  to  morrow  differ  from  to  day ; 

So  far  indulge;  'tis  fit,  besides,  that  man, 

To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 

But  stay  the  curious  appetite,  and  taste 

With  caution  fruits  you  never  tried  before. 

For  want  of  use  the  kindest  aliment 

Sometimes  offends ;    while  custom    tames   -the 

rage 
Of  poison  to  mild  amity  with  life. 

So  Heaven  has  form'd  us  to  the  genera!  taste 
Of  all  its  gifts  :  so  custom  has  improv'd 
This  bent  of  nature  ;  that  few  simple  foods, 
Of  all  that  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  yield, 
But  by  excess  offend.     Beyond  the  sense 
Of  light  refection,  at.  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often  ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on,  th'  expansive  SOB! 
Oppress'd,  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 
The  stomach,  urg'd  beyond  its  active  tone, 
lardly  to  nutrimental  chyle  subdues 
['he  softest  food  :  unfinish'd  and  deprav'd, 
The  chyle,  in  all  its  future  wanderings,  owns 
Its  turbid  fountain  ;  not  by  purer  streams 
So  to  be  clear'd,  but  foulness  will  remain. 
To  sparkling  wine  what  ierment  can  exalt 
Th'  unripen'd  grape?  or  what  mechan'c  skill 
From  the  crude  ore  can  spin  the  ductile  gold  ? 

Gross  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues:    but  more  immedicable  ills    i 
Attend  the  lean  extreme.     For  physic  knows 
How  to  disburthen  the  too  tumid  veins, 
Even  how  to  ripen  the  half-labour'd  blood  : 
But  to  unlock  the  elemental  tubes, 
Collaps'd  and  shrunk  with  long  inanity,     . 
And  with  balsamic  nutriment  repair 
The  dried  and  worn-out  habit,  were  to  bid 
Old  age  grow  green,  and  wear  a  second  spring; 
Or  the  tall  ash,  longravish'd  from  the  soil, 
Thro'  wither'd  veins  imbibe  the  vernal  dew. 
When  hunger  calls,  obey ;  not  often  wait 
Till  hunger  sharpen  to  corrosive  pain  : 
For  the  keen  appetite  will  feast  beyond 
What  nature  well  can  bear :  and  one  extreme 
Ne'er  without  danger  meets  its  own  reverse. 
Too  greedily  th'  exhausted  veins  absorb 
The  recent  chyle,  and  load  enfeebled  powers 
Oft  to  th'  extinction  of  the  vital  flame. 
To  the  pale  cities,  by  the  firm-set  siege 
And  famine  humbled,  may  this  verse  be  borne; 
And  hear,  ye  hardiest  sons  that  Albion  breeds, 
Long  toss'd  and  famish 'd  on  the  wintry  main  ; 
The  war  shook  off,  or  hospitable  shore 
Attain'd,  with  temperance  bear  the  shock  of  joy  ; 
Nor  crown  with  festive  rites  th'  auspicious  day  : 
Such  feasts  might   prove   more  fatal  than  the 

waves, 

Than  war  or  famine.     While  the  vital  fire 
Burns  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on ; 
But  prudently  foment  the  wandering  spark 
With  what  the  soonest  feeds  its  kindest  toucn 
Be  frugal  ev'n  of  that :    a  litile  give 
At  first ;  that  kindled,  add  a  little  more ; 
Till,  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame 
Reviv'd,  with  ail  its  wonted  vigour  glows. 
But  tho'  the  two  (the  full  and  the  jejune) 
Extrtmes  have  each  their  vice;  it  much  avail^ 
Ever  with  gentle  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
from  this  to  that :  so  nature  Jearns  to  bear 
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Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.     Besides,  a  meagre  day  subdues 
The  cruder  clods  by  sloth  or  luxury 
Collected,  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  life. 
Sometimes  a  coy  aversion  to  the  feast 
Comes  on,  while  yet  no  blacker  omen  lours ; 
Then  is  the  time  to  shun  the  tempting  board, 
Were  it  your  natal  or  your  nuptial  day. 
Perhaps  a  fast  so  seasonable  starves 
The  latent  seeds  of  woe,  which  rooted  once 
Might  cost  you  labour.     But  the  day  return'd 
Of  festal  luxury,  the  wise  indulge 
Most  in  the  tender  vegetable  breed  : 
Then  chiefly  when  the  summer  beams  inflame 
The  brazen  Heavens ;  or  angry  Sinus  sheds 
A  feverish  taint  thro'  the  still  gulph  of  air. 
The  moist  cool  viands  then,  and  flowing  cup 
From  the  fresh  dairy-virgin's  liberal  hand, 
Will  save  your  head  from  harm,  tho'  round  the 

world 

The  dreaded  causoss  roll  his  wasteful  fires. 
Pale  humid  Winter  loves  the  generous  board, 
The  meal  more  copious,  and  the  warmer  fare ; 
.  And  longs  with  old  wood  and  old  wine  to  cheer 
His  quaking  heart.  The  seasons  which  divide 
Th'   empires  of   heat    and    cold ;    by  neither 

claim'd, 

Influenc'd  by  both  ;  a  middle  regimen 
Impose.     Thro'  Autumn's  languishing  domain 
Descending,  Nature  by  degrees  invites 
To  glowing  luxury.     But  from  the  depth 
Of  Winter  when  th'  invigorated  year 
Emerges ;  when  Favonius,  flush'd  with  love, 
Toyful  and  young,  in  every  breeze  descends 
More  warm  and  wanton  on  his  kindling  bride  ; 
Then,    shepherds,    then   begin    to    spare  your 

flocks ; 

And  learn,  with  wise  humanity,  to  cheek 
The  lust  of  blood.     Now  pregnant  earth  commits 
A  various  offspring  to  the  indulgent  sky : 
Now  bounteous  Nature  feeds  with  lavish  hand 
The  prone  creation;  yields  what  ouce  suffic'd 
Their  dainty   sovereign,   when  the    world    was 

young ; 

Kre  yet  the  barbarous  thirst  of  blood  had  seiz'd 
Thehuman breast.—  Each  rollingraonth  matures 
The  food  that  suits  it  most  ;  so  does  each  clime. 

Far  in  the  horrid  realms  of  Winter,  where 
Th'  establish'd  ocean  heaps  a  monstrous  waste 
<-)f  shining  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  pole, 
There  lives  a  hardy  race,  whose  plainest  wants 
Relentless  Earth,  their  cruel  step-mother, 
Regards  not.     On  the  waste  of  iron  fields, 
UntamM,  intractable,  no  harvests  wave:  - 
Pomona  hates  them,  and  the  clownish  god 
Who  tends  the  garden.     In  this  frozen  world 
Such  cooling  gifts  were  vain  :  a  fitter  meal  -. 
Is  earn'd  with  ease;  for  here  the  fruitful  spawn 
Of  ucean  swarms,  and  heaps  their  genial  board 
With  generous  fare  and  luxury  profuse. 
These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know  : 
These,  and  their  willing  slave" the  deer  that  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 
Girt  by  the  burning  zone,  not  thus  the  South 
Her  swarthy  sons  in  either  Ind  maintains : 
Or  thirsty  Libya  ;  from  whose  fervid  loins 
The  lion  bursts,  and  every  fiend  that  roams 
Th'  affrighted  wilderness.     The  mountain  herd, 

3    The  burning  fever. 


Adust  and  dry,  no  sweet  repast  affords; 
Nor  does  the  tepid  main  such  kinds  produce. 
So  perfect,  so  delicious,  as  the  shoals 
Of  icy  Zembla.     Rashly  where  the  blood 
Brews  feverish  frays ;    where  scarce  the  tubes 

sustain 

Its  tumid  fervour,  and  tempestuous  course; 
Kind  Nature  tempts  not  to  such  gifts  as  these. 
But  here  in  livid  ripeness  melts  the  grape : 
Here,  finish'd  by  invigorating  suns, 
Thro'  the  green  shade  the  golden  orange  glows  : 
Spontaneous  here  the  turgid  melon  yields 
A  generous  pulp :  the  cocoa  swells  on  high 
With  milky  riches  ;  and  in  horrid  mail 
The  crisp  ananas  wraps  its  poignant  sweets. 
Earth's  vaunted  progeny  :  in  ruder  air 
Too  coy  to  flourish,  even  too  proud  to  live  j 
Or  hardly  rais'd  by  artificial  fire 
To  vapid  life.     Here  with  a  mother's  smile 
Glad  Amalthea  pours  her  copious  horn. 
Here  buxom  Ceres  reigns  :  the  autumnal  sna 
In  boundless  billows  fluctuates  o'er  their  plains. 
What  suits  the  climate  best,  what  suits  the  men, 
Nature  profuses  most,  and  most  the  taste 
Demands.     The  fountain,  edg'd  with  racy  wine 
Or  acid  fruit,  bCdews  their  thirsty  souls. 
The  breeze  eternal  breathing  round  their  limbs, 
Supports  in  else  intolerable  air  : 
While  the  cool  palm,  the  plantain,  and  thegrove 
That  waves  on  gloomy  Lebanon,  assuage 
The  torrid  Hell  that  beams  upon  their  heads. 

Now  come  ye  Naiads,  to  the  fountains  lead  ; 
Now  let  me  wander  thro'  your  gelid  reign. 
I  burn  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortal  else  untrod.     I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thund'ring  o'er  the  rtiin'd  cliffs. 
With  holy  reverence  I  approach  the  rocfcs  [song. 
Whence   glide  the  streams  renown 'd  in  ancient 
Here  from  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springs  the  Nile  ;  here  bursts  the  sounding 
In  angry  waves  ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves  [Po 
A  mighty  flood  to  water  half  the  East ; 
And  there  in  Gothic  solitude  reclin'd, 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary.urn. 
What  solemn  twilight  !  what  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  infant  floods  !  thro'  every  nerve 
A  sacred  horrour  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 

lides  o'er  my  frame.    The  forest  Ac epcns;  round  ; 
Audi  more  gigantic  still   th'  impending  trees 
tretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world  ? 
4.  land  of  genii  ?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations  ?   If  indeed  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies.     And  whither  leads, 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  pain, 
That  subterraneous  way  !   Propitious  maids, 
Conduct  me,  while  with  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.  The  task  remains  to  sing 
four  gifts  (so  Pseon,  so  the  powers  of  health 
Command)  to  praise  your  chrystal  element: 
The  chief  ingredient  in  Heaven's  various  works: 
Whose  flexife  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem, 
5rows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine ; 
'he  vehicle,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
4nd  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams  >   with  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hand  the  languid  thirsty  quaff 
New  life  in  you  ;  fresh  vigour  fills  their  veins. 
No  wanner  cups  the  rural  ages  knew  j 
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None  warmer  sought  the  sires  of  human  kind. 
Happy  in  temperate  peace  !  their  equal   days 
Felt  not  th'  alternate  (its  of  feverish  mirth, 
And  sick  dejection.     Still  serene  and  pleas'd 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  forget. 
Blest  with  divine  immunity  from  ail*. 
Long  centuries  they  livM  ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old.  age,  and  rather  s'eep  than  death. 
Oh  !  could  those  worthies  from  the  world  of  Gods 
"Return  to  visit  their  degenerate  sons, 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modem  time, 
With  ail  our  art  and  toil  improv'd  to  pain! 
Too  happy  they  !   but  wealth  brought  luxury, 
And  luxury  on  sloth  begot  disease. 
Learu    temperance,  friends  ;  and  hear  without 

disdain 

The  choice  of  water.     Thus  the  Coan  sage  4 
Opin'd,  and  thus  the  learn'd  of  every  school. 
What  least  of  foreign  principles  partakes 
Is  best :  the  lightest  then ;  what  bears  the  touch 
Of  fire  the  least,  and  soonest  mounts  in  air; 
The  most  insipid  ;  the  most  void  of  smell. 
Such  the  rude  mountain  from  his  horrid  sides 
Pours  down  ;  such  waters  in  the  sandy  vale 
For  ever  boil,  alike  of  winter  frosts 
And  summers  heat  secure.     The  crystal  stream, 
Thro*  rocks  resounding,  or  for  many  a  mile 
O'er  the  chaf'd  pebbles  hurl'd,  yields  wholesome, 

pure, 

And  mellowdraughts  ;  except  when  winter  thaws,' 
And  half  the  mountains  melt  into  the  tide. 
Tho'  thirst  were  e'er  so  resolute,  avoid 
The  sordid  lake,  and  all  snch  drowsy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  slow  canals  ; 
(With  rest  corrupt,  with  vegetation  green; 
Squalid  with  generation,  and  the  birth 
Of  little  monsters;)  till  the  power  of  fire 
Has  from  profane  embraces  disengag'd 
The  violated  lymph.     The  virgin  stream 
In  boiling  wastes  its  finer  soul  in  air. 

Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow. 
But  where  the  stomach  indolent  and  cold 
Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
Th'  insipid  stream  :  tho'  golden  Ceres  yields 
A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  sprightly  draught ; 
Perhaps  more  active.     Wine  unmix'd,  and  all 
The  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyss     "     - 
Of  fermentation  spring  ;  with  spirit  fraught, 
And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire  ; 
Retard  concoction,  and  preserve  unthaw'd 
Th'  embodied    mass.     You    see  what  countless 
Embalm'd  in  fiery  quintessence  of  wine,  [years, 
The  puny  wonders  of  the  reptile  world, 
The  tender  rudiments  of  life,  the  slim 
Uiiravellings  of  minute  anatomy, 
Maintain  their  texture,  and  unchang'd  remain. 

We  curse  not  wine  :  the  vile  excess  we  blame  ; 
More  fruitful  than  th'  accumulated  board, 
Of  pain  and  misery.     For  the  subtle  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide  ; 
And  with  more  active  poison  than  the   floods 
Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 
The  far  remote  meanders  of  our  frame. 
Ah  !   sly  deceiver  !  branded  o'er  and  oVr, 
Yet  still  believ'd  !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows  ! — But  the  Parnassian  maids 

4  Hippocrates. 


Another  time  perhaps  shall  sing  the  joys s, 
The  fatal  charms,  the  many  woes  of  wine; 
Perhaps  its  various  tribes  and  various  powers. 

Meantime,    I  would    not  always  dread   the 

bo  A  I, 

STor  every  trespass  shun.     The  feverish  strife, 
Rous'd  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loitering  crudities  that  burden  life ; 
And,  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears 
Fh'  obstructed  tubes.   Besides,  this  restless  world 
Is  full  of  chances,  which,  by  habit's  poaer, 
To  learn  to  bear  is  easier  than  to  shun. 
Ah  !  whe.n  ambition,  meagre  love  of  gold, 
Or  sacred  country  calls,  with  meUowng  wine 
To  moisten  well  the  thirsty  suffrages  ; 
Say  how,  unseason'd  to  the  midnight  frays 
Of  Comus  and  his  rout,  wilt  thou  contend 
With  Centaurs  long  tr>  hardy  deeds  inur'd  ? 
Then  learn  to  revel  ;  hut  by  slow  degrees : 
By  slow  degrees  the  liberal  arts  are  won  ; 
And  Hercules  grew  strong.  But  when  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-'mform'd  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane  :  and  only  with  your  friends. 
There  are  sweet  follies  ;  frailties  to  be  seen 
By  friends  alone,  and  men  of  generous  minds. 

Oh  !  seldom  may  the  fated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  deep  !   I  would  not  daily  taste, 
Except  when  life  declines,  even  sober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids, 
With  frugal  nectar,  smooth  and  slow  with  balm, 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew, 
And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
Gliblier  to  play.     But  youth  has  better  joys ; 
And  is  it  wise  when  youth  with  pleasure  flows. 
To  squander  the  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  ! 

What  dextrous  thousands  just  within  the  goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course  ! 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But,  ah  !  what  woes  remain  !  life  rolls  apace 
And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age, 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime  ; 
Except  kind  Nature  by  some  hasty  blow 
Prevent  the  lingering  fates.   For  know,  whate'er 
Beyond  its  natural  fervour  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide;   whether   the  frequent  bowl, 
High-season'd  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted  ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tir'd  life, 
And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow. 
When  life  is  new  the  ductile  fibres  feel 
The  heart's  increasing  force  ;  and,  day  by  clay, 
The  growth  advances  :  'till  the  larger  tubes 
Acquiring  (from  their  elemental  veins  6, 

*  See  Book  IV. 

6  In  the  human  body,  as  well  as  in  those  ot 
other  animals,  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  com 
posed  of  smaller  ones  ;  which,  by  the  violent  mo 
tion  and  pressure  of  the  fluids  in  the  large  vessels, 
lose  their  cavities  by  degrees,  and  degenerate  into 
impervious  chords  or  nbres.  In  proportion  as 
these  small  vessels  become  solid,  the  larger  must 
of  course  become  less  extensile,  more  rigid,  and 
make  a  stronger  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  force  of  the  blood.  From  this  gra 
dual  condensation  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  con 
sequent  rigidity  of  the  larger  ones,  the  progress  of 
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Condensed  to  solid  chords)  a  firmer  tone, 

Sustain,  and  just  sustain,  th'  impetuous  blood. 

Here  stops  the  growth.     With  overbearing  pulse 

And  pressure,  still  the  great  destroy  the  small  ; 

Still  with  the  ruins  of  the  small  grow  strong. 

Life  glows  meantime,  amid  the  grinding  force 

Of  viscous  fluids  and  elastic  tubes ; 

Its  various  functions  vigorously  are  plied 

By  strong  machinery  ;  and  in  solid  health 

The  man  confirm'd  long  triumphs  o'er  disease. 

But  the  full  ocean  ebbs  :  there  is  a  point, 

By  Nature  fix'd,  when  life  must  downward  tend. 

For  still  the  beating  tide  consolidates 

The  stubborn  vessels,  more  reluctant  still 

To  the  weak  throbs  of  th'  ill  supported  heart. 

This  languishing,  these strength'ning  by  degrees 

To  hard  unyielding  unelastic  bone, 

Thro*  tedious  channels  the  congealing  flood 

Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on  ; 

It  loiters  still  ;    and  now  it.  stirs  no  more. 

This  is  the  period  few  attain  ;  the  death 

Of  Nature;  thus  (so  Heaven  ordain'd  it)  life 

Destroys   itself;    and   could    these  laws   have 

chang'd 

Nestor  might  now    the   fates  of  Troy  relate; 
Arid  Homer  live  immortal  as  his  song. 

What  does  riot  fade  ?  the  tower  that  long  had 

stood 

The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base. 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass, 
Descend  :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the   stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old  ; 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  Sun, 
The  Sun  himself,  shall  die  ;   and  ancient  Night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss  : 
'Till  the  Great  FATHER  thro'  the  lifeless  gloom 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  world, 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 
For  through  the  regions  of  unbounded  space, 
Where  unconfin'd  Omnipotence  has  room, 
Being,  in  various  systems,  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorr'd  decay : 
It  ever  did,  perhaps  and  ever  will. 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep  ; 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turns  to  rise. 


THE  ART  OF  PRESERffNG 
HEALTH. 

BOOK   III.— EXERCISE. 

THRO'  various  toils  th'   adventurous  Muse  has 

past; 

But  half  the  toil,  and  more  than  half,  remains. 
Rude  is  her  theme,  and  hardly  fit  for  song; 
Plain,  and  of  little  ornament ;  and  1 
But  little  practis'd  in  th'  Aonian  arts. 
Yet  not  in  vain  such  labours  have  we  tried, 

t  » 

the  human  body  from  infancy  to  old  age  is  ac 
counted  for. 


If  aught  these  lays  the  fickle  health  confirm. 
To  you,  ye  delicate,  I  write ;  for  you 
I  tame  my  youth  to  philosophic  cares, 
And  grow  still  paler  by  the  midnight  lamps. 
Not  to  debilitate  with  timorous  rules 
A  hardy  frame:  nor  needlessly  to  brave 
Inglorious  dangers,  proud  of  mortal  strength, 
Is  all  the  lesson  that  in  wholesome  years 
Concerns  the  strong.     His  care  were  ill  bestow'd 
Who  would  with  warm  effeminacy  nurse 
The  thriving  oak  which  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Bears  all  the  blasts  that  sweep  the  wint'ry  Hea 
ven. 

Behold  the  labourer  of  the  glebe,  who  toils 
In  dust,  in  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies! 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  flood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend. 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Esculapius  given; 
He  studies  none.     Yet  him  nor  midnight  fogs 
Infest,  nor  those  envenom'd  shafts  that  fly 
When  rabid  Sirius  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 
His  habit  pure  with  plain  and  temperate  meals, 
Robust  with  labour,  and  by  custom  steel'd 
To  every  casualty  of  varied  life  ; 
Serene  he  bears  the  peevish  eastern  blast, 
And  uninfected  breathes  the  mortal  south. 
/    Such  the  reward  of  rude  and  sober  life ; 
/Of  labour  such.     By  health  the  peasant's  toil 
Is  well  repaid  ;  if  exercise  were  pain 
Indeed,  and  temperance  pain.  By  arts  like  these 
Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  sons;          [way, 
And  Rome's    unconquer'd  legions    urg'd   their- 
Unhurt,  through  every  toil  in  every  clime. 

Toil,  and  be  strong.  By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone  ; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdu'd, 
Mellow'dand  subtiliz'd;  the  vapid  old 
Expell'd,  and  all  the  rancour  of  the  blood. 
Come,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charms 
Of  Nature  and  the  year ;  come;  let  us  stray 
Where  chance  or.  fancy  leads  our  roving  walk : 
Come,  while  the  soft  voluptuous  breezes  fan 
The  fleecy  Heavens,  enwrap  the  limbs  in  balm, 
And  shed  a  charming  languour  o'er  the  soul. 
Nor  when  bright  Winter  sows  with  prickly  frost 
The  vigorous  ether,  in  unmanly  warmth 
Indulge  at  home ;  nor  even  when  Bums'  blasts 
This  way  and  that  convolve  the  lab'ring  woods. 
My  liberal  walks,  save  when  the  skies  in  rain. 
Or  fogs  relent,  no  season  should  confine 
Or  to  the  cloister'd  gallery  or  arcade. 
Go,  climb  the  mountain ;  from  th'  ethereal  source 
Imbibe  the  recent  gale.     The  cheerful  morn 
Beams  o'er  the  hills;    go,  mount  th1  exulting 

steed. 

Already,  see,  the  deep-mouth'd  beagles  catch 
The  tainted  mazes ;  and,  on  eager  sport 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace.     Or,  if  a  nobler  prey 
Delight  you  hiore,  go  chase  the  desperate  deer; 
And  through  its  deepest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  the  jovial  horn. 

But  if  the  breathless  chase  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Exceed  your  strength,  a  sport  of  less  fatigue, 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  stream 
Affords.     The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maze, 
Swarms  with  the  silver  fry.     Such,  through  the 
bounds 
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Of  pastoral  Stafford,  runs  the  brawling  Trent; 
Such  Eden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  mountains  ; 
such  [stream 

The  Esk,  o'erhung  with    woods  ;    and   such  the 
On  whose  Arcadian  banks  1  first  drew  air, 
Liddt.-l ;   till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays 
Tun'd  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-sick  swains, 
Unknown  in  song;  though  not  a  purer  stream, 
Through  meads  more  flowery,   more    romantic 
groves,  [flood ! 

Rolls  toward  the  western  main.     Hail,   sacred 
May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence  ;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race  ;  thy  tuneful  woods 
Forever  flourish ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain  ! 
Oft,  with  thy  blooming  sons,  when  life  was  new, 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  charm'd  with  toys, 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  lav'd  : 
Ofttrac'd  with  patient  steps  thy  fairy  banks, 
With  the  well-imitated  fly  to  hook 
The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shore 
The  struggling  panting  prey  j  while  venial  clouds 
And  tepid  gales  obscur'd  the  ruffled  pool, 
And   from  the  deeps    call'd   forth  the  wanton 

swarms. 

Form'd  on  the  Samian  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  who  think  these  pastimes  scarce  hu 
mane. 

Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I) 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 
But  if  through  genuine  tenderness  of  heart, 
Or  secret  want  of  relish  for  the  game, 
You  shun  the  glories  of  the  chase,  nor  care 
To  haunt  the  peopled  stream  ;  the  garden  yields. 
A  soft  amusement,  an  humane  delight. 
To  raise  th'  insipid  nature  of  the  ground ; 
Or  tame  its  savage  genius  to  the  grace 
Of  careless  sweet  rusticity,  that  seems 
The  amiable  result  of  happy  chance, 
Is  to  create  ;  and  gives  a  god-like  joy, 
Which  every  year  improves.     Nor  thou  disdain 
To  check  the  lawless  riot  of  the  trees, 
To  plant  the  grove,  or  turn  the  barren  mould. 
O  happy  he  !  whom,  when  his  years  decline, 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  means 
Attain'd,  and  equal  to  bis  moderate  mind ; 
His  lifeapprov'd  by  all  the  wise  and  good, 
Even  envied  by  the  vain)  the  peaceful  groves 
Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world, 
Receive  to  rest;  of  all  ungrateful  cares 
Absolv'd,  and  sacred  from  the  selfish  crowd. 
Happiest  of  men !  if  the  same  soil  invites 
A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth, 
Once  fellow-rakes  perhaps,  now  rural  friends; 
With  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 
Nature's  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame : 
A  fair  ambition  ;  void  of  strife  or  guile, 
Or  jealouiy,  or  pain  to  be  outdone. 
Who  plans  th1  enchanted  garden,  who  directs 
The  visto  best,  and  best  conducts  the  stream  : 
Whose  groves  the  fastest  thicken  and  ascend ; 
Whom  first  the  welcome  Spring  salutes ;    who 

shows 

The  earliest  bloom,  the  sweetest  proudest,  charms 
Of  Flora;  who  best  gives  Pomona's  juice 
To  match  the  sprightly  genius  of  champagne. 
Thrice  happy  days !  in  rural  business  past: 

vor«  xv  r. 


(  Blest  winter  nights  !  when  as  the  genial  fire 
Cheers  the  wide  hall,  his  cordial  family 
With  soft  domestic  arts  the  hours  beguile, 
And  pleasing  talk  that  starts  no  timorous  fame, 
With  witless  wantonness  to  hunt  it  down  : 
Or  through  the  fairy-land  of  tale  or  song- 
Delighted  wander,  in  fictitious  fates 
Engag'd,  and  all  that  strikes  humanity : 
Till  lost  in  fable,  they  the  stealing  hour 
Of  timely  rest  forget.     Sometimes,  at  eve 
His  neighbours  lift  the  latch,  and  bless  unhid 
His  festal  roof;  while,  o'er  the  light  repast, 
And  sprightly  cups,  they  mix  in  social  joy  ; 
And,  through  the  maze  of  conversation,  trace 
Whate'er  amuses  or  improves  the  mind. 
Sometimes  at  eve  (for  I  delight  to  taste 
The  native  zest  and  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
Where  sense  grows  wild  and  tastes  of  no  manure) 
The  decent,  honest,  cheerful  husbandman 
Should  drown  his  labour  in  my  friendly  bowl ; 
And  at  my  table  find  himself  at  home. 

Whate'er  you  study,  in  whate'er  you  sweat, 
Indulge  your  taste.     Some  love  the  manly  foils; 
The  tennis  some ;  and  some  the  graceful  dance. 
Others  more  hardy,  range  the  purple  heath, 
Or  naked  stubble ;  where,  from  field  to  field, 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  labouring  flight; 
Eager  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
The  gun's  unerring  thunder:  and  there  are 
Whom  still  the  meed  '  of    the  green  archer 

charms. 

He  chooses  best,  whose  labour  entertains 
His  vacant  fancy  most:  the  toil  you  hate 
Fatigues  you  soon,  and  scarce  improves  your 

limbs. 

As  beauty  still  has  blemish,  and  the  mind 
The  most  accomplish'd  its  imperfect  side, 
Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest : 
The  legs,  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load, 
Or  the  chest  labours.     These  assiduously, 
But  gently,  in  their  proper  arts  employ'd, 
Acquire  a  vigour  and  springy  activity, 
To  which  they  were  not  born.     But  weaker  part} 
Abhor  fatigue  and  violent  discipline. 

Begin  with  gentle  toils ;  and  as  your  nerves 
Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire  ; 
The  prudent,  even  in  every  moderate  walk, 
At  first  but  saunter,  and  by  slow  degrees 
Increase  their  pace.     This  doctrine  of  the  wise 
Well  knows  the  master  of  the  flying  steed. 
First  from  the  goal  the  manag'd  coursers  play 
On  bended  reins ;  as  yet  the  skilful  youth 
Repress  their  foamy  pride  ;  but  every  breath 
Th^race  grows  warmer,  and  the  tempest  swells, 
Till  all  the  fiery  mettle  has  its  way, 
And  the  thick  thunder  hurries  o'er  the  plain. 
When  all  at  once  from  indolence  to  toil 
You  spring,  the  fibres  by  the  hasty  shock 
Are  tirM  and  crack'd,    before    their  unctuous 

coats, 

Compress'd,  can  pour  the  lubricating  balm. 
Besides,  collected  in  the  passive  veins, 
The  purple  mass  a  sudden  torrent  rolls, 
O'erpowers  the  heart,  and  deluges  the  lungs 
With  dangerous  inundation :  oft  the  source 

1  This  word  is  much  used  by  some  of  the  old 
English  poets,  and  signifies  reward  or  prize. 
M  in 
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Of  fatal  woes;  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood, 
Asthma,  and  feller  peripneumony  •, 
Or  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire. 

Th'  athletic  fool,  to  whom  what  Heaven  deny'd 
Of  soul  is  well  compensated  in  limbs, 
Oft  from  his  rage,  or  brainless  frolic,  feels 
His  vegetation  and  brute  force  decay. 
The  men  of  better  clay  and  finer  mould 
Know  nature,  feel  the  human  dignity, 
And  scorn  to  vie  with  oxen  or  with  apes. 
Pursu'd  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  U<il 
Is  waste  of  health  :  repose  by  small  fatigue 
Ts  earn'd,    and  (where  your  habit  is  not  prone 
To  thaw)  by  the  first  moisture  of  the  brows. 
The  fine  and  subtle  spirits  cost  too  much 
To  be  profus'd,  too  much  the  roscid  balm. 
]?ut  when  the  hard  varieties  of  life 
You  toil  to  learn,  or  try  the  dusty  chase, 
Or  the  warm  deeds  of  some  important  day: 
Hot  from  the  field,  indulge  not  yet  your  limbs 
In  wish'd  repose;  nor  court  the  fanning  gale, 
Nor  taste  the  spring.     O!  by  the  sacred  tears 
Of  widows,  orphans,  mothers,  sisters,  sires, 
Forbear!  no  other  pestilence  has  driven 
Such  myriads  o'er  thf  irremeable  deep. 
Why  this  so  fatal,  the  sagacious  Muse 
Thro'  nature's  cunning  labyrinths  cOuld  trace  : 
.But  there  are  secrets  which  who  knows  not  now, 
Must,  ere  he  reach  them,  climb  the  heapy  Alps 
Of  science ;  and  devote  seven  years  to  toil. 
Besides,  I  would  not  stun  your  patient  ears 
With  what  it  little  boots  you  to  attain. 
He  knows  enough,  the  mariner,  who  knows 
Where  lurk  the  shelves,  and  where  the  whirlpools 

boil, 

What  signs  portend  the  storm  :  to  subtler  minds 
He  leaves  to  scan,  from  what  mysterious  cause 
Charybdis  rages  in  th'  Ionian  wave; 
Whence  those  impetuous  currents  in  the  main 
Which-neither  oar  nor  sail  can  stem  ;  and  why 
The  roughening  deep  expects  the  storm,  as  sure 
As  red  Orion  mounts  the  shrouded  Heaven. 

In  ancient  times,  when  Rome  with  Athens  vied 
For  polishM  luxury  and  useful  arts; 
AR  hot  and  reeking  from  th'  Olympic  strife, 
And  warm  Palestra,  in  the  tepid  bath 
Th'  athletic  youth  relax'd  their  weary  limbs. 
Soft  oils  bedew'd  them,  with  the  grateful  pow'rs 
Of  nard  and  cassia  fraught,  to  sooth  and  heal 
The  .  cherish'd  nerves.       Our    less  voluptuous 

clime 

Not  much  invites  us  to  such  arts  as  these. 
'Tis  not  for  those,  whom  gelid  skies  embrace, 
And  chilling  fogs;  whose  perspiration  feels 
Such  frequent  bars  from  Eurus  and  the  North  ; 
"Tis  not  for  those  to  cultivate  a  skin 
Too  soft :  or  teach  the  recremental  fume 
Too  fast  to  crowd  thro'  such  precarious  ways. 
For  through  the  small  arterial  mouths,that  pierce 
In.  endless  millions  the  close- woven  skin. 
The  baser  fluids  in  a  constant  stream 
Escape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 
While  this  eternal,  this  most  copious  waste 
Of  blood,  degenerate  into  vapid  brine, 
Maintains  its  wonted  measure,  all  the  powers 
Of  health  befriend  you,  all  the  wheels  of  life 
With  ease  and  pleasure  move :  but  this  restrain'd 

*  The  inflammation  of  the  lungst 


Or  more  or  less,  so  more  or  less  you  feel 
The  functions  labour  :  from  this  fatal  source 
What  woes  descend  is  never  to  be  sung. 
To  take  their  numbers  were  to  count  the  sands 
That  ride  in  whirlwind  the  parch'd  Libyan  air  ; 
Or  waves  that,  when  the  blustering  North  em 
broils 

The  Baltic,  thunder  on  the  German  shore. 
Subject  not  then,  by  soft  emollient  arts, 
This  grand  expense,  on  which  yourfaU-s  depend, 
To  every  raprice  of  the  sky  ;  nor  thwart 
The  genius  of  your  clime :  for  from  the  blood 
Least  fickle  rise  the  recremental  steams, 
And  least  obnoxious  to  the  styptic  air, 
Which  breathe  through  straiter  and  more  callou* 

pores. 

The  temper'd  Scythian  hence,  half-naked  treads 
His   boundless   snows,    nor   rues  th'   inclement 

Heaven ; 

And  henee  our  painted  ancestors  defied 
The  east :  nor  curs'd,  like  us,  their  fickle  sky. 

The  body,  moulded  by  the  clime,  endures 
The  equator  heats  or  hyperl>orean  frost : 
Except  by  habits  foreign  to  its  turn, 
Unwise  you  counteract  its  forming  pow'r. 
Rude  at  the  first,  the  winter  shocks  you  less 
By  long  acquaintance  :  study  then  your  sky, 
Form  to  its  manners  your  obsequious  frame, 
And  learn  to  suffer  what  you  Cannot  shun. 
Against  the  rigors  of  a  damp  cold  heav'n 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent 
The  gelid  cistern ;  and,  wheie  nought  forbids, 
.  I  praise  their  dauntless  heart :   a  frame  so  steel  'd' 
Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  those  uugenial  blasts 
That  breathe  the  tertian  or  fell  rheumatism  ; 
The  nerves  so  temper'd  never  quit  their  tone, 
No  chronic  languors  haunt  such  hardy  breasts. 
But  all   things  have  their   bounds:  and  he  who- 
By  daily  use  the  kindest  regimen  [makes 

Essential  to  his  health,  should  never  mix 
With  human  kind,  nor  ar.t  nor  trade  pursue. 
He  not  the  safe  vicissitudes  of  life 
Without  some  shock  endures ;  ill-fitted  he 
To  want  the  known,  or  bear  unusual  things. 
Besides,  the  powerful  remedies  of  pain 
(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  our  care  will  come) 
Should  never  with  your  prosperous  days  of  health 
Grow  too  familiar :  for  by  frequent  use 
The  strongest  medicines  lose  their  healing  power, 
And  even  the  surest  poisons  theirs  to  kill. 

Let  those  who  from  the  frozen  Arctos  reach 
Parch'd  Mauritania,  or  the  sultry  west, 
Or  the  wide  flood  that  laves  rich  Indostan, 
Plunge  thrice  a  day,  and  in  the  tepid  wave 
Untwist  their  stubborn  pores  ;  that  full  and  freur 
Th'  evaporation  through  the  soft en'd  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  the  swelling  blood. 
So  may  they  'scape  the  fever's  rapid  flames; 
So  feel  untainted  the  hot  breath  of  Hell. 
With  us,  the  man  of  no  complaint  demands 
The  warm  ablution  just  enough  to  clear 
The  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil.     • 
Still  to  be  pure,  ev'n  did  it  not  conduce 
(As  much  it  does)  to  health,  were  greatly  worth 
Your  daily  pains.     'Tis  this  adorns  the  rich ; 
The  want  of  this  is  poverty's  worst  woe ; 
With  this  external  virtue  age  maintains 
A  decent  grace ;  without  it  youth  and  charms 
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Are  loathsome.     This  the  venal  graces  know ; 
So  doubtless  do  your  wives :  for  married  sires, 
As  well  as  lovers,  still  pretend  to  tiste; 
Nor  is  it  less  (all  prudent  wives  can  tell) 
To  lose  a  husband's  than  a  lover's  heart. 

But  now  the  hours  and  seasons  when  to  toil 
From  foreign  themes  recal  my  wandering  sung. 
Some  labour  fasting,  or  but  slightly  fed 
To  lull  the  grinding  stomach's  hungry  rage. 
Where  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  frame 
'Tis  wisely  clone  :  for  while  the  thirsty  veins, 
Impatient  of  lean  penury,  devour 
The.  treasur'd  oil,  then  is  the  happiest  time 
To  shake  the  lazy  balsam  from  its  cells. 
Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  full  repast 
Subsides,  but  ere  returning  hunger  gnaws, 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  to  toil : 
And  ye  whom  no  luxuriancy  of  growth 
Oppresses  yet,  or  threatens  to  oppress. 
.But  from  the  recent  meal  no  labours  please, 
Of  limbs  or  mind.     For  now  the  cordial  powers 
Claim  all  the  wandering  spirits  to  a  work 
Of  strong  and  subtle  toil,  and  great  event : 
A  work  of  time  :  and  you  may  rue  the  day 
You  hurried,  with  untimely  exercise, 
A  half-concocted  chyle  into  the  blood. 
The  body  overcharged  with  unctuous  phlegm 
Much  toil  demands :  the  lean  elastic  less. 
While   winter  chills  the  blood  and   binds   the 

veins, 

No  labours  are  too  hard :  by  those  you  'scape 
The  slow  diseases  of  the  torpid  year; 
Endless  to  name  ;  to  one  of  which  alone, 
To  that  which  tears  the  nerves,  the  toil  of  slaves 
Is  pleasure :  Oh !  from  such  inhuman  pains 
May  all  be  free  who  merit  not  the  wheel ! 
But  from  the  burning  Lion  when  the  Sun 
Pours  down  his   sultry   wrath  j    now   while  the 

blood 

Too  much  already  maddens  in  the  veins, 
And  all  the  finer  fluids  through  the  skin 
Explore  their  flight;  me,  near  the  cool  cascade 
Reclin'd,  or  saunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove, 
No  needless  slight  occasion  should  engage 
To  pant  and  sweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 
Now  the  fresh  morn  alone  and  mellow  eve 
To  shady  walks  and  active  rural  sports 
Invite.     But,  while  the  chilling  dews  descend, 
May  nothing  tempt  you  to  the  cold  embrace 
Of  humid  skies;  though  'tis  no  vulgar  joy 
To  trace  the  horrours  of  the  solemn  wood 
While  the  soft  evening  saddens  into  night : 
Though  the  sweet  poet  of  the  vernal  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  am'rous  woe. 
The  shades  descend,    and  midnight  o'er  the 

world 

Expands  her  sable  wings.     Great  nature  droops 
Thro'  all  her  works.     Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffus'd 
A  pleasing  lassitude :  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams. 
His  powers  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repose  :  on  him  the  balmy  dews  , 

Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
But  would  you  sweetly  waste  the  blank  of  night 
In  deep  oblivion ;  or  ou  Fancy's  wings 
Visit  the  paradise  of  happy  dreams, 
And  waken  cheerful  as  the  lively  morn ; 
Oppress  not  nature  sinking  down  to  rest 


With  feasts  too  late,  too  sordid,  or  too  full : 

lint  be  the  first  concoction  half-rnaturM 

J'.re  you  to  mighty  indolence  resign 

Your  passive  faculties.      He  from  the  toils 

And  troubles  of  the  day  to  heavier  toil         [rocks 

Retires,  whom  trembling  from   the  tower  that 

Amid  the  clouds,  or  Calpe's  hideous  height, 

The  busy  demons  hurl ;  or  in  the  main 

O'erwhelm;  or  bury  struggling  underground. 

Not  all  a  monarch's  luxury  the  woes 

Can  counterpoise  of  that  most  wretched  man, 

Whose  nights  are  shaken  with  the  frantic  fits 

Of  wild  Orestes;   whose  delirious  brain, 

Stuns<  by  the  furies,  works  with  poison'd  thought; 

While  pale  and   monstrous  painting  shocks  the 

soul ; 

And  mangled  consciousness  bemoans  itself 
For  ever  torn  ;  and  chaos  floating  round. 
What  dreams  presage,    what  dangers  these  or 

those 

Portend  to  sanity,  tho'  prudent  seers 
Reveal'd  of  old,  and  men  of  deathless  fame, 
We  would  not  to  the  superstitious  mind 
Suggest  new  throbs,  new  vanities  of  fear. 
'Tis  ours  to  teach  you  from  the  peaceful  night 
To  banish  omens  and  all  restless  woes. 

In  study  some  protract  the  silent  hours, 
Which  others  consecrate  to  mirth  and  wine  ; 
And  sleep  till  noon,  and  hardly  live  till  night. 
But  surely  this  redeems  not  from  the  shades 
One  hour  of  life.     Nor  does  it  naught  avail 
What  season  you  to  drowsy  Morpheus  give 
Of  th'  ever-varying  circle  of  the  day  ; 
Or  Whether,  through  the  tedious  winter  gloom, 
You  tempt  the  midnight  or  the  morning  damps. 
The  body,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  repose, 
Defies  the  early  fogs  :  but,  by  the  toils 
Of  wakeful  day  exhausted  and  unstrung, 
Weakly  resists  the  night's  unwholesome  breath. 
The  grand  discharge,  th'  effusion  of  the  skin, 
Slowly  impair'd,  the  languid  maladies       [steal. 
Creep  on,    and  through  the  sick'ning  functions 
As,  when  the  chilling  east  invades  the  Spring, 
The  delicate  narcissus  pines  away 
In  hectic  languor,  and  a  slow  disease 
Taints  all  the  family  of  flowers,  condemn'd 
To  cruel  hteav'ns.     But  why,  already  prone 
To  fade,  should  beauty  cherish  its  own  bane  ? 
O  shame !   O  pity !    nipt  with  pale  quadrille, 
And  midnight  cares,  the  bloom  of  Albion  dies! 

By  toil  subdu'd,  the  warrior  and  the  hind 
Sleep  fast  and  deep :  their  active  functions  soon 
With  generous  streams  the  subtle  tubes  supply : 
And  soon  the  tonic  irritable  nerves 
Feel  the  fresh  impulse  and  awake  the  soul. 
The  sons  of  indolence  with  long  repose 
fJrow  torpid  ;  and,  with  slowest  Lethe  drunk, 
Feebly  and  ling'ringly  return  to  life, 
Blunt  every  sense  and  pow'rless  every  limb. 
Ye,    prone  to  sleep    (whom  sleeping  most  an- 
On  the  hard  matrass  or  elastic  couch          [noysi 
Extend  your  limbs,  and  wean  yourselves  from 

sloth ; 

Nor  grudge  the  lean  projector,  of  dry  brain 
And  .springy  nerves,  the  blandishments  of  ikwn  : 
Nor  envy  white  the  buried  bacchanal 
Exhales  his  surfeit  in  prolixer  dreams. 
He  without  riot,  in  the  balmy  feast 
Of  life,  the  wants  of  uature  has  supply'd, 
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Who  rises,  cool,  serene,  and  full  of  soul. 

Pint  pliant  nature  more  or  less  demands, 

As  custom  forms  her;  and  all  sudden  change 

She  hates  of  habit,  even  from  bad  to  good. 

If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies, 

From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  coufirna'd, 

Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage; 

Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves, 

Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  the  year. 

Observe  the  circling  year.     How  unperceiv'd 
Her  seasons  change !  Behold  !  by  slow  degrees, 
Stern  Winter  tam'd  into  a  ruder  Spring; 
The  ripen'd  Spring  a  milder  Summer's  glows; 
The  parting  Summer  sheds  Pomona's  store, 
And  aged  Autumn  brews  the  winter  storm. 
Slow  as  they  come,  these  changes  come  not  void 
Of  mortal  shocks :   the  cold  and  torrid  reigns, 
The  two  great  periods  of  the  important  year, 
Are  in  their  first  approaches  seldom  safe; 
Funeral  Autumn  all  the  sickly  dread; 
And  the  black  fates  deform  the  lovely  Spring. 
He  well  advis'd  who  taught  our  wiser  sires 
Early  to  borrow  Muscovy's  warm  spoils, 
Ere  the  first  frost  has  touch'd  the  tender  blade; 
And  late  resign  them,  though  the  wanton  Spring 
Should  deck  her  charms  with  all  her  sister's 

rays. 

For  while  the  effluence  of  the  skin  maintains 
Its  native  measure,  the  pleuritic  Spring 
Glides  harmless  by ;  and  Autumn,  sick  to  death 
With  sallow  quartans,  no  contagion  breathes. 

I  in  prophetic  numbers  could  unfold 
The  omens  of  the  year :   what  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases ;   what  the  humid  South 
Prepares,  and  what  the  demon  of  the  East : 
But  you  perhaps  refuse  thex  tedious  song, 
Besides,  whatever  plagues  in  heat,  or  cold, 
Or  drought,  or  moisture  dwell,  they  hurt  not  you, 
Skill'd  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  sky, 
And  taught  already  how  to  each  extreme 
Tq  bend  your  life.     But  should  the  public  bane 
Infect  you  ;  or  some  trespass  of  your  own, 
Or  flaw  of  nature,  hint  mortality  ; 
Soon  as  a  not  unpleasing  horrour  glides 
Along  the  spine;  through  all  your  torpid  limbs ; 
When  first  the  head  throbs,  or  the  stomach  feels 
A  sickly  load,  a  weary  pain  the  loins  j 
Be  Celsus  call'd :  the  fates  come  rushing  on ; 
The  rapid  fates  admit  of  no  delay. 
While  wilful  you,  and  fatally  secure, 
Expect  to  morrow's  more  auspicious  sun,         . 
The  growing  pest,  "whose  infancy  was  weak 
And  easy  vanquish'd,  with  triumphant  sway 
O'erpow'rs  your  life.    For  want  of  timely  care, 
Millions  have  died  of  medicable  wounds. 

Ah  !  in  what  perils  is,  vain  life  engag'd! 
What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  destroy 
The  hardiest  frame  !    of  indolence,  of  toil, 
We  die;    of  want,  of  superfluity : 
The  all-surrounding  Heaven,  the  vital  air, 
Is  big  with  death.      And,    though   the   putrid 
Be  shut;  though  no  convulsive  agony       [South 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world, 
Th'  imprison'd  plagues ;  a  secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
What  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byzantium  seen ! 
How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a  mother's  woe, 
Wept  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sons  and  lonely  streets! 
Kven  Albion,  girt  with  less  malignant  skiw, 


Albion  the  poison  of  the  gods  has  drank, 
And  felt  the  sting  of  monsters  afi  her  own. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage,  at  Bosworth's  purple  field ; 
While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mix'd, 
And  daily  horrours  ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profus'd: 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose,  a  monster,  never  known  before, 
Rear'd  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head. 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pests, 
Pursu'd  a  gradual  course,  hut  in  a  day 
Rush'd  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  astonish'd  isle, 
And  strew'd  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First,  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seiz'd  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour,  sprung. 
With    rash  combustion    thence,     the  quivering1 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within  ;  [spark 
And  soon  the  surface  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielded  pores,  the  melted  blood 
Gush'd  ont  in  smoky  sweats ;    but  nought  as- 

suag'd 

The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  ought  reliev'd 
The  stomach's  anguish.      -Vith  incessant  toil, 
Desperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  toss'd  from  side  to  side.  In  vain  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  burnt  and  thirsted  still. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.     Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetch 'd,  and  with  huge  lab'rings 

heav'd. 

•At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppress'd  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came;   their  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harass'd  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  overthrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horrour  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs  ;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provok'd 
The  sweats  o'erfiow'd;  but  in  a  clammy  tide  : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrain'd  and  slow  j 
Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature  - 
Had  mix'd  the  blood ;  and  rank  with  fetid  steams: 
As  if  the  pent-up  humours  by  delay 
Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay  their  hopes  (tho'  little  hope  remain'd) 
With  full  effusion  of  perpetual  sweats 
To  drive  the  venom  out.     And  here  the  fates 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  linger'd  not  in  pain  ; 
For  who  surviv'd  the  Sun's  diurnal  race 
Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  Hell  redeem'd  : 
Some  the  sixth  hour  oppress'd,  and  some  the 
third. 

Of  many  thousands  few  untainted  'scap'd; 
Of  those  iufeeted  fewer  'scap'd  alive : 
Of  those  who  liv'd  some  felt  a  second  Wow  ; 
And  whom  the  second  spar'd  a  third  destroy'd. 
Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun- 
The  fierce  contagion.     O'er  the  mournful  land 
Th'  infected  city  pour'd  her  hurrying  swarms : 
Rous'd  by  the  flames  that  fir'd  her  seats  around, 
1  a'  infected  country  rush'd  into  the  town. 
Some,  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some, 
Abjur'dthe  fatal  commerce  of  mankind: 
In  vain :   where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursu'd. 
Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  cross'd  the 
main, 
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To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies ; 

Put  none  they  found.     It  seem'd  the  general  air, 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  east, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 

For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes;  nordicl  this  fury  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contain'd. 

Where  should  they  fly  ?     The  circumambient 

Heaven 

Involv'd  them  still ;  and  every  breeze  was  bane. 
Where  find  relief?   The  salutary  art 
Was  mute ;  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease, 
Jn  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 
To  Heaven  with  suppliant  rites  they  sent  their 

pray'rs; 

Heav'n  heard  them  not.  Of  every  hope  deprtv'd; 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources ;  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless  and  enfeebling  fear; 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  was  heard, 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horrour  ran  from  face  to  face, 
And  pale  despair.     'Twas  all  the  business  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
Jn  heaps  they  fell  :  and  oft  one  bed,  they  say, 
The  sick'ning,  dying,  and  the  dead  contain'd. 

Ye  guardian  gods,  on  whom  the  fates  depend 
Of  tottering  Albion  !  ye  eternal  fires 
That  lead  thro'  Heav'n  the  wandering  year  !  ye 

powers 

That  o'er  thf  encircling  elements  preside ! 
May  nothing  worse  than  what  this  age  has  seen 
Arrive  !  Enough  abroad,  enough  at  home 
Has  Albion  bled.  '  Here  a  distemper'd  heaven 
Has  tbin'd  her  cities,  from  those  lofty  cliffs 
That  awe  proud  Gaul,  to  Thule's  wintry  reign ; 
While  in  the  west,  beyond  the  Atlantic  foam, 
Her  bravest  sons,  keen  for  the  fight,  have  dy'd 
The  death  of  cowards  and  of  common  men  : 
Sunk  void  of  wounds,  and  fall'n  without  renown. 
But  from  these  views  the  weeping  Muses  turn, 
And  other  themes  invite  my  wandering  song. 


THE  ART  OF  PRESEIiriXG 
HEALTH. 

BOOK  IV.— THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  choice  of  aliment,  the  choice  of  air, 

The  use  of  toil,  and  all  external  things, 

Already  sung  ;  it  now  remains  to  trace 

What  good,  what  evil,  from  ourselves  proceeds: 

And  how  the  subtle  principle  within 

Inspires  with  health,  or  mines  witji  strange  decay 

The  passive  body.     Ye  poetic  shades 

Who  know  the  secrets  of  the  world  unseen, 

Assist  my  song  !    for,  in  a  doubtful  theme 

Engag'd,  I  wander  thro'  mysterious  ways. 

There  is,  they  say,  (and  I  believe  there  is) 
A  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fire, 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grosser  frame ; 
And  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  Heaven, 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 
Meanwhile  this  heavenly  particle  pervades 
The  mortal  elements ;  in  every  nerve 
It  thrills  with  pleasure,  or  grows  mad  with  pain. 
And,  in  its  secret  conclave,  as  it  feels 
The  body's  woes  and  joys,  this  ruling  power 


Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world, 
And  is  the  body's  health  or  malady. 

By  itb  own  toil  the  gross  corporeal  frame 
Fatigues,  extenuates,  or  destroys  itself. 
Nor  less  the  labours  of  the  mind  corrode 
The  solid  fabric :  for  by  subtle  parts 
And  viewless  atoms,  secret  Nature  moves 
The  mighty  wheels  of  this  stupendous  world. 
By  subtle  fluids  pqur'd  through  subtle  tubes 
The  natural  vital  functions  are  perform'd. 
By  these  the  stubborn  aliments  are  tam'd  ; 
The  toiling  heart  distributes  life  and  strength  ; 
These  the  still-crumbling  frame  rebuild  -t  and  • 

these 
Are  lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air. 

But  'tis  not  thought,  (for  still  the  soul's  em 
ploy  'd) 

'Tis painful  thinking  that  corrodes  our  clay. 
All  day  the  vacant  eye  without  fatigue 
Strays  o'er  the  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  but  long  in 
tent 

On  microscopic  arts,  its  vigour  fails. 
Just  so  the  mind,  with  various  thought  amus'd, 
Nor  aches  itself,  nor  gives  the  body  pain. 
But  anxious  study,  discontent,  and  care, 
Love  without  hope,  and  hate  without  revenge, 
And  fear,  and  jealousy,  fatigue  the  soul, 
Engross  the  subtle  ministers  of  life, 
And  spoil  the  lab'ring  functions  of  their  share. 
Hence  the  lean  gloom  that  melancholy  wears  ; 
The  lover's  paleness ;  and  the  sallow  hue 
Of  envy,  jealousy  ;  the  meagre  stare 
Of  sore  revenge :  the  canker'd  body  hence 
Betrays  each  fretful  motion  of  the  mind. 
The  strong-built  pedant,  who  both  night  and 

day 

Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  the  schools  bestow, 
And  crudely  fattens  at  gross  Barman's  stall ; 
O'erwhelm'd  with  phlegm  lies  in  a  dropsy  drown'd, 
Or  sinks  in  lethargy  before  his  time. 
With  useful  studies  you,  and  arts  that  please 
Employ  your  mind ;  amuse,  but  not  fatigue,. 
Peace  to  each  drowsy  metaphysi.c  sage  ! 
And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  test ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  even  of  elastic  parts, 
Whom  strong  and  obstinate  ambition  leads 
Thro' all  the  rugged  roads  of  barren  lore, 
And  gives  to  relish  what  their  generous  taste 
Would  elserefuse.     But  may  not  thirst  of  fame. 
Nor  love  of  knowledge,  urge  you  to  fatigue 
With  constant  drudgery  the  liberal  soul. 
Toy  with  your  books  :  and,  as  the  various  fits 
Of  humour  seize  you,  from  philosophy 
To  fable  shift :  from  serious  Antoniue 
To  Rabelais'  ravings,  and  from  prose  to  song. 

While  reading  pleases,  but  no  longer,  read ; 
And  read  aloud  resounding  Homer's  strain, 
And  wield  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes. 
The  chest  so  Cxercis'd  improves  its  strength  ; 
And  quick  vibrations  through  the  bowels  drive 
The  restless  blood,  which  in  unactive  days 
Would  loiter  else  thro'  unelastic  tubes. 
Deem  it  not  trifling  while  I  recommend 
What  posture  suits :  to  stand  and  sit  by  turns, 
As  nature   prompts,    is  best.      Bat  o'er  your 

leaves 

To  lean  for  ever,  cramps  the  vital  parts, 
And  robs  the  fine  machinery  of  its  play. 

'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind.    For  ever  on  pursuit 
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Of  knowledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  powers : 
Quite  unemployed,  against  its  own  repose 
Tt  turns  its  fatal  edge,  and  sharper  pansys 
Than  what  the  body  knows  embitter  life. 
Chiefly  where  solitude,  sad  nurse  of  care. 
To  sickly  musing  gives  the  pensive  mind, 
There  madness  enters ;  and  the  dim-ey'd  fiend, 
Sour  Melancholy,  night  and  day  provokes 
Her  own  eternal  wound.     The  Sun  grows  pale ; 
A  mournful  visionary  light  o'erspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  Nature:   Earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desert,  and  Heaven  frowns  above. 
Then  various  shapes  of  curs'd  illusion  rise: 
M'hate'er  the  wretched  fears,  creating  tear 
Forms  out  of  nothing,  and  with  monsters  teems 
Unknown  in  Hell.     The  prostrate  soul  beneath 
A  load  of  huge  imagination  heaves ; 
And  all  the  horrours  that  the  murderer  feels 
With    anxious   flutterings   wake    the     guiltless 

breast. 

Such  phantoms  pride  in  solitary  scenes, 
Or  fear,  or  ddicate  self-love  creates. 
From  other  cares  absolv'd,  the  busy  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  a  theme  to  pore  upon  ; 
It  finds  you  miserable,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yourself  you  anxiomly  explore, 
Timorous  self-love,  with  sick'ning  fancy's  aid, 
Presents  the  danger  that  yon  dread  the  most, 
And  ever  galls  you  in  your  tender  part. 
Hence  some  for  love,  'and  some  for  jealousy, 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride, 
Hare  lost  their  reason  :  some  for  fear  of  want 
Want  all  their  lives  ;   and  others  every  day 
For  fear  ,of  dying  suffer  worse  than  death. 
Ah  !  from  your  bosoms  banish  if  you  can 
Those  fatal  guests  ;  and  first  the  demon  Fear, 
That  trembles  at  impossible  events  ; 
Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his  load, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  battlements  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  fear  itself? 
And  whatavailsit  that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come, 
1  f  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves, 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ? 
Enjoy  the  present :  nor  with  needless  cares, 
Of  what  may  spring  from   Mind  misfortune's 

,  womb, 

Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestows. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 
For  what  may  come;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Hea 
ven. 

Oft  frorn  the  body,  by  long  ails  mis-turi^d, 
These  evils  sprung,  the  most  important  health, 
That  of  the  mind,  destroy  :  and  when  the  mind 
They  first,  invade,  the  conscious  body  soon 
]n  sympathetic  languishment  declines. 
These  chronic  passions,  while  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body's  fault 
Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure*; 
Diversion,  hurry,  and  a  restless  life. 
Vain  are  the  consolations  of  the  wise ; 
In  vain   your  friends  would  reason  down  your 

pain. 

O  ye,  whose  sou  Is  relentless  love  has  tam'd 
To  soft  distress,  or  friends  untimely  fall'n  ! 
Court  not  the  luxury  of  tender  thought ; 
Nor  deem  it  impious  to  forget  those  pains 
That  hurt  the  living,  nought  avail  the  dead. 
Go,  soft  enthusiast  !  quit  the  cypress  groves, 
Nor  lothe  rivulet's  lonely  meanings  tune  ' 


Your  sad  complaint.  Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
Lay  schemes  fur  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the 

wish 

Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hour, 
Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appennines. 
Or  more  advent'rous,  rush  into  the  field 
Where  war  grows  hot ;  and,  raginsr  thro'  the  sky, 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul: 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  inarch 
Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares. 

But  most,  too  passive  when  the  blood  runs 

low, 

Too  weakly  indolent  to  strive  with  pain, 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  fato, 
Try  Circe's  arts  ;  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poison'd  nectar  sweet  oblivion  swill.       [solves 
Struck  by  the  powerful  charm,  the  gloom  dis- 
In  empty  air,  Elysium  (opens  round, 
A  pleasing  phrenzy  buoys  the  lighten'd  soul, 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care  j 
And  what  was  difficult,  and  what  was  dire, 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  superior  stars: 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad, 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  folly  last. 
Hut  soon  your  Heavenfis  gone  ;  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head :   and  as  the   thund'ring 

stream, 

Swoln  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain, 
Sinks,  from  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook; 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man  ; 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
For,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  lavish'd  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  comes  ;-  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.     An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  beendur'd ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head  : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  ,dream, 
Involves  you ;   such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  madd'ning  Pentheus  felt, 
When,  baited  round  Cythaaron's  cruel  sides 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  ascend. 
You  curse  the   sluggish  port;  you    curse  the 

wretch, 

The  felon,  with  unnatural  mixture  first 
Who  dar'd  to  violate  the.  virgin  wine. 
Or  on  the  fugitive  champaign  you  pour 
A  thousand  curses  ;  for  to  Heav'n  it  wrapt 
Your  soul,  to  plunge  you  deeper  in  despair. 
Perhaps  you  rue  even  that  diviner  gift, 
The  gay,  serene,  good-natur'd  Burgundy, 
Or  the  fresh  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Rhine  : 
And  wish  that  Heaven  from  mortals  had  withheld 
The  grape,  and  all  intoxicating  bowls. 

Besides,  it  wounds  yousoreto  recollect 
What  follies  in  your  loose  unguarded  hour 
Escap'd.     For  one  irrevocable  word, 
Perhaps  that  meant  no  harm,  you  lose  a  friend. 
Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  your  hasty  hand 
Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  you  to  the  grave. 
Add  that  .your  means,  your  health,  your  parts, 

decay ; 

Your  friends  avoid  you ;  brutishly  transform'd, 
They  hardly  know,  you  ;  or  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  Heaven. 
Despis'd,  unwept  you  fall ;   who  might  have  left 
A  sacred  cherish'd,  sadly-pleasing  name ; 
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A  name  still  to  be  utterM  with  a  sigh. 
.Your  last  ungraceful  scene  has  quite  (ffae'd 
All  sense  and  memory  of  your  former  worth. 

How  to  live  happiest  ?   how  avoid  the  pains, 
-The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  those 
Who  would  in  pleasure  all  their  hours  employ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
1  could  recite.     Tho'  old,  he  still  retaiu'd 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 
]  le  still  remember'd  that,  he  once  was  young ; 
1  !is  easy  presence  cl>eck'r1  noilecent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd  ;  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness  when  hepleas'd  put  on, 
And  laughing  could  instruct.   Much  had  he  read, 
Much  more  had  seen  :  he  studied  from  the  life, 
And  in  th' original  perus'd  mankind. 

Vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life, 
He  pitied  man  :  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom    falsely-smiling    fate    lias    curs'd    with 

means   . 

To  dissipate  tbeir  days  in  quest  r.-f  joy. 
"  Our  aim  is  happiness  ;  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine," 
-He  said,  "  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live  : 
Yet  few  attain  it,  it  'twas  erenttain'd. 
1$ut  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flowery  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess :  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itself,  relent  less  fate 
Forbids  that  we  thro'  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever  roam :  and  were  the  fates  more  kind, 
Oar  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale: 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick, 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. 
Let  nature  rest :  be  busy  for  yourself, 
And  for  your  friend ;  he  busy  even  in  vain, 
Rather  than  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys  ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  sleeps. 
T.et  nature  rest :   and  when  the  taste  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge ;  but  shun  satiety. 

' '  'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
But  him  the  least  the  dull  or  painful  hours 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  sense  conducts, 
And  virtue,  thro'  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  sense  I  mean  not  to  disjoin  ; 
Virtue  and  sense  are  one  :  and,  trust  me,  still 
A  faithless  heart  betrays  the  head  unsound. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity  : 
Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  ics  frown  confounds ; 
'Tis  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;    some  great  ones 

dare ; 

But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 
To  noblest  uses  this  determines  wealth  ; 
This  is  the  solid  pomp  of  prosperous  days  ; 
The  peace  and  shelter  of  adversity. 
And  if  you  pant  for  glory,  build  your  fame 
On  this  foundation,  which  the  secret  shock 
Defies  of  envy  and  all-sapping  time. 
The  gawdy  gloss  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye  ;  the  suffrage  of  the  wise 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attain'd 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 


"  Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul> 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven :  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favourites  ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  ran  be  transferr'd. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd  ; 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use, 
Are  riches  worth  your  care ;  (for  nature's  wauts 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supply'd;) 
This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light  ; 
To  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of-bounteous  Providence ;  arid  teach  the  breast 
That  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy." 

Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  sage 
Sometimes  deelaim'd.     Of  right  and  wrong  he 

taught 

Truths  as  refin'd  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And  (strange   to  tell!)    Im  practis'd  wbat   he 

preach'd. 

Skill'd  in  the  passions,  how  to  check  their  sway, 
He  knew,  as  far  as  reason  can  control 
The  lawless  powers.     But  other  cares  are  mine : 
Form'd  in  the  school  of  Paeon,  I  relate 
What  passions  hurt  the  body,  what  improve  : 
Avoid  them,  or  invite  them  as  you  may. 

Know  then,  whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  hope :  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul. 
It  pleases,  and  it  lasts.     Indulgent  Heaven 
Sentdown  the  kind  delusion,  through  the  paths 
Of  rugged  life  to  lead  us  patient  on  ; 
And  make  our  happiest  state  no  tt  dious  thing. 
Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  "spare, 
Is  hope  :  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  fear. 

But  there  are  passions  grateful  to  the  breast, 
And  yet  no  friends  to  life  :  perhaps  they  please 
Or  to  excess,  and  dissipate  the  soul ; 
Or  while  they  please,  torment.     The  stubborn 

clown, 

The  ill-tam'd  ruffian,  and  pale  usurer, 
(If  love's  omnipotence  such  hearts  can  mould) 
May  safely  mellow  into  love;  and  grow 
Refin'd,  humane,  and  generous,  if  they  can. 
Love  in  such  bosoms  never  to  a  fault 
Or  pains  or  pleases.    But  ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains, 
That  beauty  gives;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose, 
Nor  court  too  much  the  queen  of  charming  cares. 
For,  while  the  cherish'd  poison  in  your  breast 
Ferments  and  maddens  ;  sick  with  jealousy, 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy, 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  powers  of  life 
Dissolve  in  languor.     The  coy  stomach  loathes 
The  genial  board :  your  cheerful  days  are  gone  ; 
The  generous  bloom  that  flush'd  your  cheeks  ig 

fled. 

To  sighs  devoted  and  to  tender  pains, 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 
And  waste  your  youth  in  musing.     Musing  first 
Toy'd  into  care  your  unsuspecting  heart : 
It  found  a  liking  there,  a  sportful  fire, 
And  that  fomented  into  serious  love; 
Which  musing  daily  strengthens  and  improves 
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Thro'  all  the  heights  of  fondness  and  romance : 
And  you're  undone,  the  fatal  shaft  has  sped, 
If  once  you  doubt  whether  you  love  or  no. 
The  body  wastes  away  ;  th'  infected  mind, 
Dissolv'd  in  female  tenderness,  forgets 
Each  manly  virtue,  and  grows  dead  to  fame. 
Sweet  Heaven,  from  such  intoxicating  charms 
Defend  all  worthy  breasts  !  not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 
In  wanton  and  unfiianly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health  ;  o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet,  and  generous  grace, 
And  brightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man. 
But  fruitless,  homeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 
With  jealousy,  fatigu'd  with  hope  and  fear, 
Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond, 
Unnerves  the  body  and  tmmans  the  soul. 
And  some  have  died  for  love ;    and  some  run 

mad; 
And  some  with  desperate  hands'themselves  have 

slain. 

Some  to.  extinguish,  others  to  prevent, 
A  mad  devotion  to  one  dangerous  fair, 
Court  all  they  meet ;  in  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  an  hundred  brides. 
Th'  event  is  doubtful :  for  there  are  who  find 
A  cure  in  this ;  there  are  who  find  it  not. 
'Tis  no  relief,  alas  !    it  rather  galls 
The  wound,  to  those  who  are  sincerely  sick. 
For  while  from  feverish  and  tumultuous  joys 
The  nerves  grow  languid  and  the  soul  subsides, 
The  tender  fancy  smarts  with  every  sting, 
And  what  was  love  before  is  madness  now. 
Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim, 
Ee  temperate  still :  when  Nature  bids,  obey  j 
Her  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb : 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  delight, 
-Or  loose  imagination  spurs  you  on 
To  deeds  above  your  strength,  impute  it  not 
To  Nature :  Nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah  !  let  not  luxury  nor  vain  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without; 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fatigue, 
A  tedious  task  ;   nor  in  the  wanton  arms 
Of  twining  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
For  from  the  colliquation  of  soft  joys       [was! 
How  chang'd  you  rise  !    the  ghost  of  what  you 
Languid,  and  melancholy,  and  gaunt,  and  van; 
Your  veins  exhausted,  and  your  nerves  unstrung. 
Epoil'd  of  its  balm  and  sprightly  zest,  the  blood 
•>  Grows  vapid  phlegm ;  along  the  tender  nerves 
(To  each  slight  impulse  tremblingly  awake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues, 
Rapid  and  restless  springs  from  part  to  part. 
The  blooming  honours  of  your  youth  are  fallen; 
Your  vigour  pines ;  your  vital  powers  decay  ; 
Diseases  haunt  you  ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on  ;  unsocial,  impotent,  and  le.vd. 
Infatuate,  impious  epicure  !  to  waste 
The  stores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health ! 
Infatuate  all  who  make  delight  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  every  hour  pursue. 

Who  pines  with  love,  or  in  lascivious  flames 
Consumes,  is  with  his  own  consent  undone  ; 
He  chooses  to  be  wretched,  to  be  mad  ; 
And  warn'd,  proceeds,  and  wilful  to  his  fate. 
But  there's  a  passion,  whose  tempestuous  sway, 
Tears  up  each  virtue  planted  in  his  breast, 


And  shakes  to  ruins  proud  philosophy. 
For  pale  and  trembling  anger  rushes  in,    [stare  ; 
With  fault'rinj? speech,   and    eyes    that    wildly 
Fierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
Desperate,   and  arm'd  with  more  than  human 

strength.    * 

How  soon  the  calm,  humane,  and  polish'd  man 
Forgets  compunction,  and  starts  up  a  fiend  ! 
Who  pines  in  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  cares, 
Envy,  or  ignominy,  or  tender  grief, 
Slowly  descends,  and  lingering,  to  the  shades  : 
But  he  whom  anger  stijigs,  drops,  if  he  dies, 
At  once,  and  rushes  apoplectic  down ; 
Or  a  fierce  fever  hurries  Iiim  to  Hell. 
For,  as  the  body  thro'  unnumber'd  strings 
Reverberates  each  vibration  of  the  soul ; 
As  is  the  passion,  such  is  still  the  pain 
The  body  feels :  or  chronic,  or  acute. 
And  oft  a  sudden  storm  at  once  o'erpowers  • 
The  life,  or- gives  your  reason  to  the  winds. 
Such  fates  attend  the  rash  alarm  of  fear,  f 
And  sudden  grief,  and  rage,  and  sudden  joy. 

There  are,  meantime,  to  whom  the  boist'rous 
Is  health,  and  only  fills  the  sails  of  life.         [fit 
For  where  the  mind  a  torpid  winter  leads, 
W  rapt  in  a  body  corpulent  and  cold, 
And  each  clogg'd  function  lazily  moves  on; 
A  generous  sally  spurns  th'  incumbent  load, 
Unlocks  the  breast,  and  gives  a  cordial  glow. 
But  if  your  wrathful  blood  is  apt  to  boil, 
Or  are  your  nerves  too  irritably  strung, 
Wave  "all  dispute  ;  be  cautious,  if  you  joke  ; 
Keep  Lent  for  ever,  and  forswear  the  bowl. 
For  one  rash,  moment  sends  you  to  the  shades, 
Or  shatters  ev'ry  hopeful  scheme  of  life, 
And  gives  tohorrour  all  your  days  to  come. 
Fate,  arm'd  with  thunder,  fire,  and  ev'ry  plague, 
That  ruins,  tortures,  or  distracts  mankind, 
And  makes  the  happy  wretched  in  an  hour, 
O'erwhelms  you  not  with  woes  so  horrible 
As  your  own  wrath,  nor  gives  more  sudden  blows. 
While  choler  works,  good  friend,   you  may 

be  wrong. 

Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  fight. 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  morrow  to  be  brave  j 
If  honour  bids,  tomorrow  kill  or  die. 
But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 
Avails  too  little  ;  and  it  braves  the  power 
Of  all  that  ever  taught  in  prose  or  song, 
To  tame  the  fiend,  that  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb, 
And  wakes  a  lion.     Unprovok'd  and  calm, 
You  reason  well ;  see  as  you  ought  to  see, 
And  wonder  at  the  madness  of  mankind  : 
Seiz'd  with  the  common  rage,  you  soon  forget 
The  speculations  of  your  wiser  hours. 
Beset  with  furies  of  all  deadly  shapes, 
Fierce  arid  insidious,  violent  and  slow  : 
With  all  that  urge  or  lure  us  on  to  fate  : 
What  refuge,  shall  we  seek  ?  what  arms  prepare  ? 
Where  reason  proves  too  weak,  or  void  of  wiles 
To  cope  with  subtle  or  impetuous  powers, 
I  would  invoke  new  passions  to  your  aid  : 
With  indignation  would  extinguish  fear  ; 
With  fear,  or  generous  pity,  vanquish  rage  ; 
And  love  with  pride;  and  force  to  force  oppose. 

There  is  a  charm,  a   power,    that  sways  the 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still;       [breast; 
!  Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  your  cares  dissolves  j 
Can  sooth  distraction,  and  almost  despair. 
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That  power  is  music  :  far  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  our  stage  ; 
Those  clumsy  heroes,  those  fat-headed  gods, 
Who  move  no  passion  justly  but  contempt : 
Who,  like  our  dancers,  (light  indeed  and  strong!) 
Do  wond'rous  feats,  but  never  heard  of  grace. 
The  fault    is  ours ;  we    bear  those    monstrous 

arts ; 

Good  Heaven  !  we  praise  them  :  we,  with  loud 
est  peals 

Applaud  the  fool  that  highest  lifts  his  heels ; 
And  with  insipid  show  of  rapture,  die 
Of  ideot  notes  impertinently  long. 
But  he  the  Muse's  laurel  justly  shares, 
A  poet  lie,  and  touch'd  with  Heaven's  own  fire, 
Who,  with  bold  rage  or  solemn  pornp  of  sound, 
Inflames,  exalts,  and  ravishes  the  soul ; 
Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain, 
In  love  dissolves  you  ;  now  in  sprightly  strains 
Breathes   a   gay   rapture  thro'    your   thrilling 

breasts; 

Or  melts  the  hearts  with  airs  divinely  sad  ; 
Or  wakes  to  horrour  the  tremendous  strings. 
Such  was  the  bard,  whose  heavenly  strains  of  old 
Appeas'd  the  fiend  of  melancholy  Saul. 
Such  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fame  say  true, 
The  man  who  bade  the  Theban  domes  ascend, 
And  tatn'd  the  savage  nations  with  his  song ; 
And  such  the  Thracian,  whose  melodious  lyre, 
Tun'dto  scft  woe,  made  all  the  mountains  weep; 
Sooth'd  even  th'  inexorable  powers  of  Hell, 
And  half  redeem'd  his  lost  Eurydice. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels   diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  of  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  ador'd 
One  power  of  physic,  melody,  and  song. 


OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  EUMENES. ' 
1751. 

KIND  to  my  frailties  still,  Eumenes,  hear ; 
Once  more  I  try  the  patience  of  your  ear. 
Not  oft  I  sing  :  the  happier  for  the  town, 
So  stunn'd  already  they're  quite  stupid  grown 
With  monthly,  daily — charming  things  I  own. 
Happy  for   them,  1  seldom  court  the  Nine  ; 
Another  art,  a  serious  art  is  mine. 
Of  nauseous  verses  offer'd  once  a  week, 
"  You  cannot  say  I  did  it,"  if  you're  sick. 
'Twas  ne'er  my  pride  to  shine  by  flashy  fits 
Amongst  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly  wits. 
Content  if  some  few  friends  indulge  my  name, 
So  slightly  am  I  stung  with  love  of  fame, 
I  would  not  scrawl  one  hundred  idle  lines — 
Not  for  the  praise  of  all  the  magazines. 

Yet  once  a  moon,  perhaps,  1  steal  a  night ; 
And,  if  our  sire  Apollo  pleases,  write,      [follow 
You   smile  :    but  all  the  train  the  Muse   thai 
Christians  and  dunces,  still  we  quote  Apollo. 

1  This  little  piece  was  addressed  to  a  worthy 
gentleman,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his 
kind  endeavours  to  do  the  author  a  great  piece 
of  service. 


Jnhappy  still  our  poets  will  rehearse 
To  Goths,  that  stare  astonish'd  at  their  verse  ; 
To  the  rank  tribes  submit  their  virgin  lays  : 
So  gross,  so  bestial,  is  the  lust  of  praise  ! 

I  to  sound  judges  from  the  mob  appeal, 
And  write  to  those  who  most  my  subject  feel. 
Eumenes,  these  dry  moral  lines  I  trust  [disgust. 
With    you,    whom    nought  that's    moral    can 
With  you  I  venture,  in  plain  home-spun  sense, 
What  I  imagine  of  Benevolence. 

Of  all  the  monsters  of  the  human  kind, 
What  strikes  you  most  is  ihe  low  selfish  mind. 
You  wonder  how,  without  one  liberal  joy, 
The  steady  miser  can  his  years  employ  ; 
Without  one  friend,  howe'er  his  fortunes  thrive, 
Despis'd  and  hated,  how  he  bears  to  live. 
With  honest  warmth  of  heart,  with  some  degree 
Of  pity  that  such  wretched  things  should  be, 
You  scorn  the  sordid  knave — He  grins  at  you, 
And  deems  himself  the  wiser  of  the  two. — 
'Tis  all  but  taste,  howe'er  we  sift  the  case ; 
He  has  his  joy,  as  every  creature  has.     - 
'Tis  true,  he  cannot  boast  an  angel's  share, 
Yet  has  what  happiness  his  organs  bear. 
Thou  likewise  mad'st  the  high  seraphic  soul, 
Maker  Omni  potent  !  and  thou  the  owl. 
Heav'ufovm'd  him  too,nnd doubtlessfor  someuse  : 
But  Crane-court  knows  not  yet  all  Nature's  views. 

'Tis  chiefly  taste,  or  blunt,  or  gross,  or  fiue, 
Makes  life  insipid,  bestial,  or  divine. 
Better  be  born  with  taste  to  little  rent, 
Than  the  dull  monarch  of  a  continent. 
Without  this  bounty  which  the  Gods  bestow, 
Can  Fortune  make  one  favourite  happy  ?— No. 
As  well  might  Fortune  in  her  .frolic  vein, 
Proclaim  an  oyster  sovereign  of  the  main. 
Without  fine  nerves,  and  bosom  justly  warm'd, 
An  eye,  an  ear,  a  fancy  to  be  cbarm'd, 
In  vain  majestic  Wren  expands  the  dome  ; 
Blank  as  pale  stucco  Rubens  lines  the  room  : 
Lost  are  the  raptures  of  bold  Handel's  strain  ; 
Great  Tully  storms,  sweet  Virgil  sings,  in  vain. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  Nature  are  effac'd  ; 
Tempe's  soft  charms,  the  raging  wat'ry  waste ; 
Each  greatly-wild,  each  sweet  romantic  scene, 
Unheeded  rises,  and  almost  unseen. 

Yet  these  are  joys,  with  some  of  better  clay, 
To  sooth  the  toils  of  life's  embarrass'd  way. 
These  the  fine  frame  with  charminghorrotirs  chill, 
And  give  the  nerves  delightfully  to  thrill. 
But  of  all  taste  the  noblest  and  the  best, 
The  first  enjoyment  of  the  generous  breast, 
Is  to  behold  in  map's  obnoxious  state 
Scenes  of  content,  and  happy  turns  of  fate. 
Fair  views  of  Nature,  shining  works  of  art, 
Amuse  the  fancy  :  but  those  touch  the  heart.   ^ 
Chiefly  for  this  proud  epic  song  delights, 
For  this  some  riot  on  th1  Arabian  Nights. 
Each  case  is  ours  :  and  for  the  human  mind 
'Tis  monstrous  not  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 
Were  all  mankind  unhappy,  who  could  taste 
Elysium?  or  be  solitarily  blest? 
Shock'd  with  surrounding  shapes  of  human  woe, 
All  that  or  sense  or  fancy  could  bestow, 
You  would  reject  with  sick  and  coy  disdain, 
And  pant  to  see  one  cheerful  face  again. 

But  if  life's  better  prospects  to  behold 
So  much  delight  the  man  of  generous  mould; 
How  happy  they,  the  great,  the  godlike  few, 
Who  daily  cultivate  this  pleasing  view  ! 
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This  is  a  joy  possess'd  by  few  indeed  ! 
Dame  Fortune  has  so  many  fools  10  feed, 
She  cannot  oft  afford,  with  all  her  store, 
To  yield  her  smiles  where  Nature  stuil'd  before. 
To  sinking  worth  a  cordial  hand  to  lend ; 
With  better  fortune  to  surprize  a  friend  ; 
To  cheer  the  modest  stranger's  lonely  state  ; 
Or  snatch  an  orphan  family  from  fate  ; 
To  do,  possess'd  with  virtue's  noblest  fire, 
Such  generous  deeds  as  we  with  tears  admire ; 
Deeds  that,  above  ambition's  vulgar  aim, 
Secure  an  amiable,  a  solid  fame  :  [seize; 

These  are  such  joys  as  Heaven's  first  favourites 
These  please  you  now,  and  will  for  ever  please.. 

Too  seldom  we  great  moral  deeds  admire  ; 
The  will,  the  power,  th*  occasion  must  conspire. 
Yet  few  there  are  so  impotent  and  low, 
But  can  some  small  good  offices  bestow. 
Small  as  they  are,  however  cheap  they  come, 
They  add  still  something  to  the  general  sum : 
And  him  who  gives  the  little  in  his  power, 
The  world  acquits;  and  Heaven  demands  no  more. 

Unhappy  he  !  who  feels  each  neighbour's  woe, 
Yet  no  relief,  no  comfort  can  bestow. 
Unhappy  too,  who  feels  each  kind  essay, 
And  for  great  favours  has  but  words  to  pay  j 
Who,  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  fawning  art, 
Dreads  even  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart; 
And  with  a  distant  lover's  silent  pain 
Must  the  best  movements  of  his  soul  restrain. 
But  men  sagacious  to  explore  mankind 
Trace  even  the  coyest  passions  of  the  mind. 

Not  only  to  the  good  we  owe  good-will  ; 
In  good  and  bad  distress  demands  it  still. 
This  with  the  generous  lays  distinction  low, 
Endears  a  friend,  and  recommends  a  foe. 
Not  that  resentment  ever  ought  to  rise  ; 
For  even  excess  of  virtue  ranks  with  vice  : 
And  there  are  villanies  no  beuch  can  awe, 
That  sjiort  without  the  limits  of  the  law. 
No  laws  th'  ungenerous  crime  would  reprehend 
Could  I  forget  Eumenes  was  my  friend : 
In  vain  the  gibbet  or  the  pillory  claim 
The  wretch  who  blasts  a  helpless  virgin's  fame. 
Where  laws  aredup'd,  'tis  nor  unjust  nor  mean 
To  seize  the  proper  time  for  honest  spleen. 
An  open  candid  foe  I  could  not  hate, 
£<or  even  insult  the  base  in  humbled  state  ; 
Put  thriving  malice  tamely  to  forgive — 
'Tis  somewhat  late  to  be  so  primitive. 

But  I  detain  you  with  these  tedious  lays, 
Which  few  perhaps  would  read,  but  fewer  praise. 
No  matter  :  could  1  please  the  polish'd  few 
Who  taste  the  serious  or  the  gay  like  you, 
The  squeamish  mob  may  find  my  verses  bare 
< If  every  s'race — buMjurse  me  if  I  care. 
"Besides,  I  little  court  Parnassian  fame  ; 
There's  yet  a  better  than  a  poet's  name. 
-'Twould  more  indulge  my  pride  to  hear  it  said, 
That  I  with  you  the  paths  of  honour  tread, 
Than  that  amongst  the  proud  poetic  train 
No  modern  boasted  a  more  classic  vein  ; 
Or  that  in  numbers  I  let  loose  my  song, 
Smooth  as  the  Tweed,  and  as  the  Severn  strong. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO    A    YOUNG  CRITIC.    17.53. 

Proferre  qua?  sentiat  cur  quisquam  liber  dubif 
tet } — Alalim,  me  hevcule,  solus  insanire,  quam 
sobrius  aut  plebis  aut  patrum  delirationibus  ig- 

naviter  asseutari. 

Autor  anonym.  Fragm. 

RANGE  from  Tower-hill  all    London  to  the  Fleet, 
Thence  round  the  Temple  t'  utmost  Grosvenor- 

street : 

Takein  your  ro'.ite  both  Gray's  and  Lincoln's  Inn  j 
Miss  not,  be  sure,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ; 
You'll  hardly  raise,  as  I  with  Petty  '  guess, 
Above  twelve  thousand  men  of  taste  ;  unless 
In  desperate  times  a  connoisseur  may  pass. 

"  A  connoisseur  !   what's  that  ?"     'Tis  hard 
But  you  must  oft  amidst  the  fairand  gay  [to  say ; 
Have  seen  a  wou'd-be  rake,  a  fluttering  fool, 
Who  swears  he  loves  the  sex  with  all  his  soul. 
Alas,  vain  youth  !  dost  thou  admire  sweet  Jones  ? 
Thou  be  gallant  without  or  blood  or  bones ! 
You'd  split  lo  hear  th'  insipid  coxcomb  cry 
"  Ah,  charming  Nancv  !    'tis  too  much  !  I  die  !" 
"Die  and  bed — n'd,"  says  one;  "but  let  me  tell  ye 
I'll  pay  the  loss  if  ever  rapture  Hill  ye." 

'Tis  easy  learnt  the  art  to  talk  by  rote : 
At  Nando's  'twill  but  cost  you  half  a  groat ;  [sir ; 
The  Bedford  school  at  threepence  is  not  dear, 
At  White's — the  stars  instruct  you  for  a  tester. 
But  he,  whom  Nature  never  meant  to  share 
One  spark  of  taste,  will  never  catch  it  there  : — 
Nor  no  where  else  ;  howe'er  the  booby  beau 
Grows  great  with  Pope,  and  Horace,  and  Boileau. 
i«/  Good  native   taste,  though  rude,   is  seldom 
Be  it  in  music,  painting,  or  in    song.        [wrong. 
But  this,  as  well  as  other  faculties, 
Improves  with  age  and  ripens  by  degrees. 
1  know,  my  dear,  'tis  needless  to  deny't, 
You  like  Voiture,  you  think  him  wondrous  bright : 
But  seven  years  hence,  your  relish  more  matur'd, 
What  now  delights  will  hardly  be  endur'd. 
The  boy  may  live  to  taste  Racine's  fine  charms, 
Whom  Lee's   bald  orb  or  Row's  dry  rapture 

warms: 

But  he,  eniranchis'd  from  his  tutor's  care, 
Who  places  Butler  near  Cervantes'  chair  ; 
Or  with  Erasmus  can  admit  to  vie 
Brown  of  Squab-hall  of  merry  mtmory; 
Will  die  a  Goth  :  and  nod  at  Woden's  feast  2, 
Th'  eternal  winter  long,  on  Gregory's  breast3. 

Long  may  he  swill,  this  patriarch  of  the  dull, 
The  drowsy  mum — But  touch  not  Maro's  skull! 
His  holy  barbarous  dotage  sought  to  doom, 
Good    Heaven!   th'    immortal    classics    to  the 

tomb  ! — 

Those  sacred  lights  shall  bid  new  genius  rise 
When  all  Rome'ssaints  have  rotted  from  the  skies. 

1  Sir  William   Petty,  author  of  the  Political 
Arithmetic. 

2  Alluding  to  the  Gothic  Heaven, Woden's  hall ; 
where  the  happy  are  for  ever  employed  in  drink 
ing  beer,  mum,  and  other  comfortable  liquors  out 
of  the  skulls  of  those  whom  they  had  slain  in  battle. 

3  Pope  Gregory  the  VTth,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  St.  Gregory ;  whose  pious  zeal    in  the 
cause  of  barbarous  ignorance  and  priestly  ty 
ranny,  exerted  itself  in  demolishing,   to  the  ut 
most  of  his  power,  all  the  remains  of  heatheu 
genius. 
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Be  these  yonr  guides,  if  at  the  ivy  crown 
You  aim  ;  each  country's  classics,  and  your  own. 
Bur  chiefly  with  the  ancients  pass  your  prime, 
And  drink  Castalia  at  the  fountain's  brim. 
The  man  to  genuine  Burgundy  bred  up, 
Soon  starts,  the  dash  of  Methuen  in  his  cup. 

Those  sovereign  masters  of  the  Muses  skill 
Are  the  true  patterns  of  good  writing  still. 
Their  ore  was  rich  and  seven  times  purg'd  of  lead. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature,  'twas  so  finely  hid. 
Though  bor,n  with  all  the  powers  of  writing  well, 
What  pains  it  cost  they  did  not  blush  to  tell. 
Their  ease  (my  lords  ! )  ne'er  loung'd  for  want  of 
Nor  did  their  rage  through  affectation  tire,[fire, 
Free  from  all  tawdry  and  imposing  glare 
They  trusted  to  their  native  grace  of  air. 
Rapt'rousand  wild  the  trembling  soul  they  seize, 
Or  sly  coy  beauties  steal  it  by  degrees  ; 
The  more  you  view  them  still  the  more  they 
please. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  scholastic  merit 
Who  worm  their  sense  out  but  ne'er  taste  their 

spirit. 

Witness  each  pedant  under  Bentely  bred  ; 
Each  commentator  that  e'er  commented. 
(You  scarce  can  seize  a  spot  of  classic  ground, 
With  leagues  of  Dutch  morass  so  floated  round. ) 
Witness — but  sir,  I  hold  a  cautious  pen, 
Eest  I  should  wrong  some  "  honourable  men  " 
Theygrowenthusiasts too — " 'Tistrue!  'tispity !" 
But  'tis  not  every  lunatic  that's  witty. 
Some  have  run  Maro — and  some  Milton — mad, 
Ashley  once  turn'd  a  solid  barber's  head: 
Hear  all  that's  said  or  printed  if  you  cao, 
Ashley  has  turn'd  more  solid  heads  than  one. 

Let  such  admire  each  great  or  specious  name ; 
For  right  or  wrong  the  joy  to  them's  the  same. 
•'  Right!"  Yes,  a  thousand  times. — Each  fool 

has  heard 

That  Homer  was  a  wonder  of  a  bard. 
Despise  them  civilly  with  all  my  heart — 
But  to  convince  them  is  a  desperate  part. 
Why  should  you  tease  one  for  what  secret  cause 
One  doatson  Horace,  or  on  Hudibras  ? 
'Tis  cruel,  sir,  'tis  needless,  to  endeavour 
To  teach  a  sot  of  taste  he  knows  no  flavonr. 
To  disunite  I  neither  wish  nor  hope 
A  stubborn  blockhead  from  his  fav'rite  fop. 
Yes— fop  I  say,  were  Maro's  self  before  'em: 
For  Maro's  self  grows  dull  as  they  pore  o'er  him. 

But  hear  their  raptures  o'er   some  specious 

rhyme 

Dubb'd  by  the  musk'd  and  greasy  mob  sublime. 
For  spleen's  dear  sake  hear  how  a  coxcomb  prates 
As  clam'rous  o'er  his  joys  as  fifty  cats  j 
"  Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  and  oak>," — and  all  the  rest : 
"I've  heard" — Bless  these  long  ears; — "Heav'ns 

what  a  strain ! 

Oood  God!  what  thunders  burstinthisCampaign! 
Tiark !  Waller  warbles  !  ah  !  liow  sweetly  killing! 
Then  that  inimitable  Splendid  Shilling  ! 
Kowe  breathes  all  Shakespeare  here  ! — That  ode 

of  Prior 

Is   Spenser  quite !   egad  his  very  fire  ! — 
As  like  " — Yes  faith  !    as  gum-flowers  to  the  rose, 
Or  as  to  claret  flat  Minorca's  dose  j 
As  like  as  (if  I  am  not  grossly  wrong) 
£rle  Robert's  Mice  to  aught  e'er  Chaucer  sung. 


j      Read  boldly,  and  unprejudiced  peruse 
Each  fav'rite  modern,  ev'n  each  aucient  muse. 
With  all  his  comic  salt  and  tragic  rage, 
The  great  stupendous  genius  of  our    stage, 
Boast  of  our  island,  pride  of  human-kind, 
Had  faults  to  which  the  boxes  are  not  blind. 
His  frailties  are  to  ev'ry  gossip  known  ; 
Yet  Milton's  pedantries  not  shock  the  town. 
Ne'er  be  the  dupe  of  names,  however  high  ; 
For  some  outlive  good  parts,  some  misapply. 
Each  elegant  Spectator  you  admire; 
But  must  you  therefore  swear  by  Cato's  fire  ? 
Masques  for  the  court,  and  oft  a  clumsey  jest, 
Disgrac'd  the  Muse  that  wrought  the  Alchemist. 
"  But  to  the  ancients." — Faith  !  I  am  not  clear, 
For  all  the  smooth  round  type  of  Elzevir, 
That  every  work  which  lasts  in  prose  or  soug 
Two  thousand  years,  deserves  to  last  so  long. 
For  not  to  mention  some  eternal  blades 
Known  only  now  in  th'  academic  shades, 
(Those  sacred  groves  where  raptur'd  spirits  stray, 
And  in  word-hunting  waste  the  live-long  day) 
Ancients  whom  none  but  curious  critics  scan, 
Do  read  Messalas'  4  praises  if  you  can. 
Ah  !  who  but  feels  the  sweet  contagious  smart 
While  soft  Tibullus  pours  his  tender  heart? 
With  him  the  Loves  and  Muses  melt  in  tears  ; 
But  not  a  word  of  some  hexameters. 
"  You  grow  so  squeamish  and  so  dev'lish  dry, 
You'll  call  Lucretius  vapid  next."     Not  I. 
Some  find  him  tedious,  others  think  him  lame  : 
But  if  he  lags,  his  subject  is  to  blame.       [tried, 
Rough    weary    roads  through    barren  wilds  lie 
Yet  still  he  marches  with  true  Roman  pride  : 
Sometimes  a  meteor,  gorgeous,  rapid,  bright, 
He  streams  athwart  the  philosophic  night. 
Find  you  in  Horace  no  insipid  odes  ? — 
He  dar'd  to  tell  us  Homer  sometimes  nods ; 
And  but  for  such  a  critic's  hardy  skill 
Homer  might  slumber  unsuspecte'd  still. 

Tasteless,  implicit,  indolent,  and  tame, 
At  second-hand  we  chiefly  praise  or  blame. 
Hence 'tis,  for  else  one  knows  not  why  or  how, 
Some  authors  flourish  for  a  year  or  two: 
For  many  some,  more  wond'rous  still  to  tell  • 
Farquhar  yet  lingers  on  the  brink  of  Hell. 
Of  solid  merit  others  pine  unknown  ; 
At  first,  though  Carlos  s  swimmingly  went  dowu, 
Poor  Belvidera  fail'd  to  melt  the  town. 
Sunken  dead  night  the  giant  Milton  lay, 
'Till  Sommer's  hand  produc'd  him  to  the  day. 
But,  thanks  to  Heav'n  and  Addison's  good  grace, 
Now  ev'ry  fop  is  charm'd  with  Chevy  Chace. 

Specious  and  sage,  the  sovereign  of  the  flock 
Led  to  the  downs,  or  from  the  wave-worn  rock 
Reluctant  hurl'd,  the  tame  implicit  train 
Or  crop  the  downs,  or  headlong  seek  the  main. 
As  blindly  we  our  solemn  leaders  follow, 
And  good,  and  bad,  and  execrable  swallow. 

*  A  poem  of  Tibullus's  in  hexameter  verse  ; 
as  yawning  and  insipid  as  his  elegies  are  tender 
and  natural. 

5  Don  Carlos,  a  tragedy  of  Otway's,  now  long 
and  justly  forgotten,  went  off  with  great  applause ; 
while  his  Orphan,  asomewhat  better  performance, 
and  what  is  yet  more  strange,  his  Venice  Pre 
served,  according  to  the  theatrical  anecdotes  of 
those  times,  met  with  a  very  cold  reception. 
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Pray,  on  the  first  throng'd  evening  of  a  play 
That  wears  the  facies  hippocratica  6, 
Strong  lines  of  death,  signs  dire  of  reprobation  ; 
Have  you  not  seen  the  angel  of  salvation 
Appear  sublime;  with  wise  and  solemn  rap 
To  teach  the  doubtful  rabble  where  to  clap? — 
The  rabble  knows  not  where  our  dramas  shine ; 
But  where  the  cane  goes  pat — "  By  G —  that's 

fine  !» 
Judge  for  yourself  j    nor    wait    with    timid 

phlegm 

'Till  some  illustrious  pedant  hum  or  hem. 
The  lords  who  starv'd  old  Ben  were  learn 'dly  fond 
Of  Chaucer,  whom  with  bungling  toil  theyconn'd. 
Their  sons,  whose  ears  bold  Milton  could  not  seize, 
Would  laugh  o'er  Ben  like  mad,  and  snuff  and 

sneeze, 

And  swear,  and  seem  as  tickled  as  you  please. 
Their  spawn,  the  pride  of  this  sublimer  age, 
Feel  to  the  toes  and  horns  grave  Milton's  rage. 
Though  liv'd  he  now  he  might  appeal  with  scorn 
To  lords,  knights,  'squires,  and  doctors,  yet  un- 
Or  justly  mad,  to  Moloch's  burning  fane    [born ; 
Devote  the  choicest  children  of  his  brain. 
Judge  for  yourself;    and,  as  you  find,  report 
Of  wit,  as  freely  as  of  beef  or  port. 
Zounds  !  shall  a  pert  or  bluff  important  wight, 
Whose  brain  is  fanciless,  whose  blood  is  white; 
A  mumbling  ape  of  taste  ;  prescribe  us  laws 
To  try  the  poets,  for  no  better  cause 
Than  that  he  boasts  per  ann.  ten  thousand  clear, 
Yelps  in  the  house,  or  barely  sits  a  peer  ? 
For  shame !  for  shame !  the  liberal  British  sdul 
To  stoop  to  any  stale  dictator's  rule  ! 

I  may  be  wrong,  and  often  am  no  doubt, 
But  right  or  wrong  with  friends,  with  foes  'twill 
Thus  'tis  perhaps  my  fault  if  I  complain      [out. 
Of  trite  invention  and  a  flimsy  vein, 
Tame  characters,  uninteresting,  jejune, 
And  passions  drily  copied  from  Le  Brun  '. 
For  I  would  rather  never  judge  than  wrong 
That  friend  of  all  men,  generous  Fenelon. 
But  in  the  name  of  goodness;  must  I  be 
The  dupe  of  charms  1  never  yet  could  see  ? 

6  The  appearance  of  the  face  in  the  last  stage 
of  a  consumption,  as  it  is  described  by  Hippocra 
tes. 

i  First  painter  to  Lewis  XIV.  who,  to  speak  in 
fashionable  French  English,  called  himself  Lewis 
.the  Great.  Our  sovereign  lords  the  passions, 
Love,  Rage,  Despair,  &c.  were  graciously  pleas 
ed  to  sit  to  him  in  their  turns  for  their  portraits; 
which  he  was  generous  enough  to  communicate 
to  the  public  ;  to  the  great  improvement,  no 
doubt,  of  history-painting.  It  was  he  who  they 
say  poisoned  Le  Sueur ;  who,  without  half  his 
advantages  in  many  other  respects,  was  so  un 
reasonable  and  provoking  as  to  display  a  genius 
.with  which  his  own  could  stand  no  comparison. 
It  was  he  and  his  Gothic  disciples,  who,  with  sly 
scratches,  defaced  the  most  masterly  of  this  Le 
Sueur's  performances,  as  often  as  their  barbarous 
envy  could  snugly  reach  them.  Yet  after  all 
these  achievements  he  died  in  his  bed  !  A  catas 
trophe  which  couldjiot  have  happened  to  him  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  the  fine  arts  are  as 
zealously  and  judiciously  patronised  as  they  are 
well  understood. 

I 


And  then  to  flatter  where  there's  no  reward- 
Better  be  any  patron-hunting  bard, 
Who  half  our  lords  with  filthy  praise  besmears, 
And  sing  an  anthem  to  all  ministers: 
Taste  th'  Attic  salt  in  ev'ry  peer's  poor  rebus, 
And  crown  each  Gothic  idol  for  a  Phoebus. 

Alas  !  so  far  from  free,  so  far  from  brave, 
We  dare  not  show  the  little  taste  we  have. 
With  us  you'll  see  ev'n  vanity  control 
The  most  refin'd  sensations  of  the  soul. 
Sad  Otway's  scenes.great  Shakespeare's  we  defy: 
"  Lard,  madam  !  'tis  so  unpolite  to  cry  ! — 
Forshame,  my  dear !  d'ye  credit  all  this  stuff  ? — 
I  vow — well,  this  is  innocent  enough." 
At  Athens  long  ago,  the  ladies — (married) 
Dreamt  not  they  misbehav'd  though  they  mis 
carried, 

When  a  wild  poet  with  licentious  rage 
Turn'd  fifty  furies  loose  upon  the  stage. 

They  were  so  tender  and  so  easy  mov'd, 
Heav'ns !     how  the  Grecian  ladies  must  have 

lov'd! 

For  all  the  fine  sensations  still  have  dwelt, 
Perhaps,  where  one  was  exquisitely  felt. 
Thus  he  who  heavenly  Maro  truly  feels, 
Stands  fix'd  on  Raphael,  and  at  Handel  thrills. 
The  grosser  senses  too,  the  taste,  the  smell, 
Are  likely  truest  where  the  fine  prevail : 
Who  doubts  that  Horace  must  have  cater'd  well? 
Friend,  I'm  a  shrewd  observer,  and  will  guess 
What  books  you  doat  on  from  your  fav'rite  mess. 
Brown  and  L' Estrange  will  surely  charm  whom- 

e'er 

The  frothy  pertness  strikes  of  weak  small-beer. 
Who  steeps  the  calf's  fat  loin  in  greasy  sauce 
Will  hardly  loathe  the  praise  that  bastes  an  ass. 
Who  riots  on  scotcht  e^llops  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fulsome,  trashy  miscellany; 
And  v,-ho  devours  whate'er  the  cook  can  dish  up, 
Will  for  a  classic  consecrate  each  bishop  *. 

But  I  am  sick  of  pen  and  ink  ;  and  you  ' 
Will  find  this  letter  long  enough.     Adieu  ! 


IMITATIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  SPENSER. 

ADVERTISEMENT   FROM   THE    PUBLISHER. 

The  following  imitation  of  Shakespeare  was  one 
of  our  author's  first  attempts  in  poetry,  made 
when  he  was  very  young.  It  helped  to  amuse 
the  solitude  of  a  winter  passed  in  a  wild  ro 
mantic  country ;  and,  what  is  rather  particu 
lar,  was  just  finished  when  Mr.  Thomson's 
celebrated  poem  upon  the  same  subject  ap 
peared.  Mr.  Thomson,  soon  hearing  of  it, 
had  the  curiosity  to  procure  a  copy  by  the 
means  of  a  common  acquaintance.  He  showed 
it  to  his  poetical  friends,  Mr.  Mallet,  Mr. 
Aaron  Hill,  and  Dr.  Young,  who,  it  seems, 
did  great  honour  to  it ;  and  the  first-mention 
ed  gentleman  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  at 
Edinburgh,  desiring  the  author's  leave  to 
publish  it;  a  request  too  flattering  to  youthful 
vanity  to  be  resisted.  But  Mr.  Mallet  altered 
his  mind ;  and  this  little  piece  has  hitherto 
remained  unpublished. 

«  See  Felton's  Classics. 
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The  other  imitations  of  Shakespeare  happen  to 
have  been  saved  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  unfi 
nished  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Tereus  and 
Philomela  ;  attempted  upon  an  irregular  and 
extravagant  plan,  at  an  age  much  too  early 
for  such  achievements.  However,  they  are 
here  exhibited  for  the  sake  of  such  guests  as 
may  like  a  little  repast  of  scraps. 

NOW  Summer  with  her  wanton  court  is  gone 
To  revel  on  the  south-side  of  the  world, 
And  flaunt  and  frolic  out  the  live-long  day. 
While  Winter  rising  pale  from  northern  seas 
Shakes  from  his  hoary  locks  the  drizzling  rheum. 
A  blast  so  shrewd  makes  the  tall-bodied  pines 
Unsinew'd  bend,   and  heavy-paced  bears 
Sends  growling  to  their  savage  tenements. 
Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  through- 

•  out 

The  stiffening  regions;  while,  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er  or  fell  Medea  brew'd, 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks, 
Lies  all  be&till'd  and  wedg'd  betwixt  its  banks, 
Nor  moves  the  wither'd  reeds :  and  the  rash  flood 
That  from  the  mountains    held    its    headstrong 
Buried  in  livid  sheets  of  vaulting  ice,        [course, 
Seen  through  the  shameful  breaches,  idly  creeps 
To  pay  a  scanty  tribute  to  the  ocean. 
What  wonder  ?  when  the  floating  wilderness 
That  scorns  our  miles,  and  calls  geography 
A  shallow  pryer;   from  whose  unsteady  mirror 
The  high-hung  pole  surveys  his  dancing  locks; 
When  this  still-raving  deep  lies  mute  and  dead, 
Nor  heaves  its  swelling  bosom  to  the  winds. 
The  surges,  baited  by  the  fierce  north-east, 
Tossing  with  fretful  spleen  their  angry  heads 
To  roar  and  rush  together, 
Even  in  the  foam  of  all  their  madness  struck 
To  monumental  ice,  stand  all  astride 
The  rocks  they  washed  so  late.     Such  execution, 
So  stern,  so  sudden,  wrought  the  grisly  aspect 
Of  terrible  Medusa,  ere  young  Perseus 
With  his  keen  sabre  cropt  her  horrid  head, 
And  laid  her  serpents  rowlingon  the  dust ;  [stone 
When  wandering  thro'  the  woods  she  frown 'd  to 
Their  savage  tenants  :  just  as  the  foaming  lion 
Sprung  furious  on  his  prey,  her  speedier  power 
Outrun  his  haste ;  no  time  to  languish  in, 
But  fix'd  in  that  fierce  attitude  he  stands 
Like  Rage  in  marble. — Now  portly  Argoses 
Lie  wedg'd  'twixt  Neptune's  ribs.     The  bridg'd 

abysm 

Has  chang'd  our  ships  to  horses ;    the  swift  bark 
Yields  to  the  heavy  waggon  and  the  cart, 
That  now  from  isle  to  isle  maintain  the  trade; 
And  where  the  surface-haunting  dolphin  led 
Her  sportive  young,  is  now  an  area  fit 
For  the  wild  school -boy's  pastime. 

Meantime  the  evening  skies,  crusted  with  ice, 
Shifting  from  red  to  black  their  weighty  skirts, 
Hang  mournful  o'er  the  hills ;  and  stealing  night 
Rides  the  bleak  puffing  winds,  that  seem  to  spit 
Their  foam  sparse  thro'  the  welkin,  which  is  no 
thing 

If  not  beheld.     Anon  the  burden'd  Heaven 
Shakes  from  its  ample  sieve  the  boulted  snow  ; 
That  fluttering  down  besprinkles  the  sad  trees 
In  mockery  of  leaves ;   piles  up  the  hills 
To  monstrous  altitude,  and  chokes  to  the  lips 


he  deep  impervious  vales  that  yawn  as  low 
\s  to  the  centre,  Nature's  vasty  breaches. 
While  all  the  pride  of  men  and  mortal  things 
,ies  whelm'd  in  Heaven's  while  ruins. — 
The  shivering  clown  digs  his  obstructed  way 
'hrough  the  snow-barricadoed  cottage  door  ; 
And  muffled  in  his  home-spun  plaid  encounters 
With  livid  cheeks  and  rheum-distilling  nose 
The  morning's  sharp  and  scourging  breath ;    to 

count 

rlis  starving  flock  whose  number's  all  too  short 
Pojnake  the  goodly  sum  of  yester-night: 
:Jart  deep  ingurgitated,  part  yet  struggling 
With  their  last  pantings  melt  themselves  a  grave 
In   Winter's   bosom ;    which   yields  not  to   the 
Of  the  pale  languid  crescet  of  this  world,  [touch 
That  now  with  lean  and  churlish  husbandry 
Yields  heartlessly  the  remnants  of  his  prime ; 
And,like  most  spendthrifts,  starves  his  latter  days 
For  former  rankness.     He  with  bleary  eye 
Blazons  his  own  disgrace  ;  the  harness'd  waste 
Rebellious  to  his  blunt  defeated  shafts ; 
And  idly  strikes  the  chalky  mountains'  tops 
That  rise  to  kiss  the  welkin's  ruddy  lips; 
Where  all  the  rash  young  bullies  of  the  air 
Moont  their  quick  slender  penetrating  wings, 
Whipping  the  frost-hurnt  villagers  to  the  bones  ; 
And  growing  with  their  motion  mad  and  furious, 
'Till  swoln  to  tempests  they  out-rage  the  thunder; 
Winnow  the  chaffy  snow,  and  mock  the  skies 
Even  with  theirown  artillery  retorte'l; 
Tear  up  and  throw  th'  accumulated  hills 
Into  the  vallies.     And  as  rude  hurricanes, 
Discharg'd  from  the  wind-swoln  cheeks  of  Hea- 
Buoy  up  the  swilling  skirts  of  Araby's          [ven, 
Inhospitable  wilds, 

And  roll  the  dusty  desert  through  the  skies, 
Choaking  the  liberal  air,  and  smothering 
Whole  caravans  at  once  ;   such  havoc  spreads 
This  war  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  such  sudden  ruin 
Visits  their  houseless  citizens,  that  shrink 
In  the  false  shelter  of  the  hills  together, 
And  hear  the  tempest  Howling  o'er  their  heads 
That   by   and  by  o'erwhelms  them.     The   very 

birds, 

Those  few  that  troop'd  not  with  the  chiming  tribe 
Of  amorous  Summer,  quit  their  ruffian  element; 
And  with  domestic  lameness  hop  and  flutter 
Within  the,  roofs  of  persecuting  man, 
(Grown  hospitable  by  like  sense  of  sufferance;} 
Whidierthe  hinds,  the  debt  o'  the  day  discharg'd, 
From  kiln  or  barn  repairing,  shut  the  door 
On  surly  Winter ;  crowd  the  clean-swept  hearth 
And  cheerful  shining  fire;   and  doff  the  time, 
The  whilst  the  maids  their  twirling  spindles  ply, 
With  musty  legends,  and  ear-pathing  tales,       , 
Of  giants,  and  black  necromantic  bards, 
Of  air-built  castles,  feats  of  madcap  knights, 
And  every  hollow  fiction  of  romance. 
And,    as  their  rambling-humour  leads  them,  talk 
Of  prodigies,  and  things  of  dreadful  utterance, 
That  set  them  all  agape,  rouse  up  their  hair, 
And  make  the  ideot  drops  start  from  their  eyes , 
Of  church-yards  belching  flames  at  dead  of  night, 
Of  walking  statues,   ghosts  unaffable, 
Haunting  the  dark  waste  tower  or  airless  dungeon; 
Then  of  the  elves  that  deftly  trip  the  green, 
Drinking   the  summer's    moonlight    from  the 
flowers ; 
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And  all  the  toys  that  phantasy  pranks  up 
T'  amuse  her  fools  withal. — Thus  they  iash  on 
The  snail-pac'd  hyperborean  nishts,  till  Heaven 
Hangs  with  ajuster  poize:   when  thu  murk  clouds 
"Koll'd  up  in  heavy  wreathes  low-bellying,   seem 
To  kiss  the  ground,  and  all  the  waste  of  snow 
Looks  blue  beneath   'em;    till    plump'd    with 

bloating  dropsy, 

Beyond  the  bounds  and  stretch  of  continence, 
They  burst  at  once  ;    down  pours  the  hoarded 

rain, 

Washing  the  slippery  winter  from  the  hills, 
And  floating  all  the  vallies.     The  fading  scene 
Melts  like  a  lost  enchantment  or  vain  phantasm 
That  can  no  more  abuse.     Nature  resumes 
Her  old  substantial  shape ;    while  from  the  waste 
Of  undistinguishing  calamity, 
Forests,  and  by  their  sides  wide-skirted  plains, 
Houses  and  trees  arise ;   and  waters  flow, 
That  from  their   dark    confinements    bursting, 

•  spurn 

Their  brittle  chains ;   huge  sheets  of  loosen'd  ice 
Float  on  their  bosoms  to  the  deep,  and  jarr 
And  clatter  as  they  pass;   th'  o'erjutting  banks, 
As  long  unpractis'd  to  so  steep  a  view, 
Seem  to  look  dizzy  on  the  moving  pomp. 

Now  ev'ry  petty  brook  that  crawl  'd  along, 
Hailing  its  pebbles,  mocks  the  river's  rage, 
Like  the  proud  frog  i"  the  fable.  The  huge 

Danube, 

While  melting  mountains  rush  into  its  tide, 
R&lls  with  such  headstrong  and  unreined  course, 
As  it  would  choke  the  Euxine's  gulphy  maw, 
Bursting  its  crystal  cerements.     The  breathing 

time 

Of  peace  expir'd,  thathnsh'd  the  deafning  scenes 
Of  clam'rons  indignation,  ruffian  war 
Rebels,  and  Nature  stands  at  odds  again : 
When  the  rous'd  furies  of  the  fighting  winds 
Torment  the  main ;  that  swells  its  angry  sides, 
And  churns  the  foam  betwixt  its  flinty  jaws ; 
While  through  the  savage  dungeon  of  the  night 
The  horrid  thunder  growls.    Th'  ambitious  waves 
Assault  the  skies,  and  from  the  bursting  clouds 
Drink  the  glib  lightening ;    as  if  the  seas 
Would  quench  the  ever-burning  fires  of  Heaven. 
Straight  from  their  slipp'ry  pomp  they  madly 

plunge 

And  kiss  the  lowest  pebbles.     Wretched  they 
That  'midst  such  rude  vexation  of  the  deep 
Guide  a  frail  vessel '.  Better  ice-bound  still, 
Than  mock'd  with  liberty  thus  be  resign 'd- 
To  the  rough  fortune  of  the  froward  time; 
When  Navigation  all  a-tiptoe  stands 
On  such  unsteady  footing.     Now  they  mount 
On  the  tall  billow's  top,  and  seem  to  jowl 
Against  the  stars;  whence  (dreadful  eminence!) 
They  see  with  swimming  eyes  (enough  to  hurry 

round 

In  endless  vertigo  the  dizzy  brain) 
A  gulph  that  swallows  vision,  with  wide  mouth 
Steep-yawning  to  receive  them  ;  down  they  duck 
To  the  rugged  bottom  of  the  main,  and  view 
The  adamantine  gates  of  vaulted  Hell : 
Thence  toss'd  to  light  again:  till  borne  adrift 
Against  some  icy  mountain's  bulging  sides 
They  reel,  and  are  no  more. — Nor  less  by  land 
Ravage  the  winds,  that  in  their  wayward  rage 
J-lowl  through  the  wide  nnhospitable  gl«ns ; 


That  rock  the  stable-planted  towers,  and  shaker 

The  hoary  monuments  of  ancient  time 

Down  to  their  flinty  bases  ;    that  engage 

As  they  would   tear  the    mountains  from  their- 

roots,  [heads ; 

And  brush  th'   high  Heavens    with  their  woody 
Making  the  stout  oaks  bow. — But  I  forget 
That  sprightly  Ver  trips  on  old  Winter's  heel: 
Cease  we  these  notes  too  tragic  for  the  time, 
Nor  jar  against  great  Nature's  symphony; 
When  even  the  blustrous  elements  grow  tuneful, 
Or  listen  to  the  concert.     Hark  !    how  loud 
The  cuckoo  wakes  the  solitary  wood ! 
Soft  sigh  the  winds  as  o'er  the  greens  they  stray, 
And    murmuring  brooks   within  their  channels 

play. 


PROGNE'S  DREAM: 

DARKLY    EXPRESSIVE    OF    SOME    PAST   EVENTS    THAT 
WERE    SOON    TO    BE    REVEALED   TO    HER. 

LAST  night  I  dreamt, 

Whate'er  it  may  forebode  it  moves  me  strangely, 
That  I  was  rapt  into  the  raving  deep; 
An  old  and  reverend  sire  conducted  me : 
He  plung'd  into  the  bosom  of  the  main, 
And  bade  me  not  to  fear  but  follow  him. 
I  followed:   with  impetuous  speed  we  div'd, 
And  heard  the  dashing  thunder  o'er  our  heads. 
Many  a  slippery  fathom  down  we  sunk, 
Beneath  all  plummet's  sound,    and  reach'd  the 

bottom. 

When  there,  I  ask'd  my  venerable  guide 
If  he  could  tell  me  where  my  sister  was ; 
He  told  me  that  she  lay  not  far  from  thence 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  flinty  rock, 
Where  Neptune  kept  her  for  his  paramour,. 
Hid  from  the  jealous  Amphitrite's  sight:" 
And  said  he  could  conduct  me  to  the  place. 
1  beg'd  he  would.     Tnrough  dreadful  ways  we 

past,  '[side, 

'Twixt  rocks  that  frightfully  lower'd  on   either 
Whence   here  and  there    the   branching-   coral 

sprung ;  [gold  and  gems, 

O'er  dead  men's  bones  we  walk' d,  o'er  heaps  of 
Into  a  hideous  kind  of  wilderness, 
Where  stood  a  stern  and  prison-looking  rock, 
Daub'd  with  a  mossy  verdure  all  around, 
The  mockery  of  paint.     As  we  drew  near, 
Out  sprung  a  hydra  from  a  den  below, 
A  speckl'd  fury  ;    fearfully  it  hiss'd, 
And  roll'd  its  sea-green  eyes  so  angrily 
As  it  would  kill  with  looking.     My  old  guide 
Against  its  sharp  head  burl'd  a  rugged  stone — 
The  curling  monster  rais'd  a  brazen  shriek, 
Wallow'd  and  died  in  fitful  agonies. 
We  gain 'd  the 'cave.     Through  woven  adamant 
1  look'd,  and  saw  my  sister  all  alone. 
Employ'd  sheseem'd  in  writing  something  sad, 
So  sad  she  look'd :    her  cheek  was  wond'rous  wan, 
Her  mournful  locks  like  weary  sedges  hung. 
I  call'd — she,  turning,  started  when  she  saw  me, 
And  threw  her  head  aside  as  if  asham'd  : 
She  wept,  but  would  not  speak — 1  call'd  again; 
Still  she  was  mute. — Then  madly  i  addrest, 
With  all  the  lion-sinews  of  despair, 
To  break  the  flinty  ribs  that  held  me  out ; 
And  with  the  Sniggling  wak'd,— 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER...A  DAY. 


A  STORM; 

RAISED    TO    ACCOUNT    FOR   THE    tATE     RETURN      OF 
A    MESSENGER. 

THE  Sun  went  down  in  wrath  ; 

The  skies  foam'd  brass,  and  soon  th'   unchained 

winds 

Burst  from  the  howling  dungeon  of  the  north  : 
And  rais'd  such  high  delirium  on  the  main, 
Such  angry  clamour ;   while  such  hoiling  waves 
Flash'd  on  the  peevish  eye  or  moody  night, 
It  look'd  as  if  the  seas  would  scald  the  Heavens. 
Still  louder  chid  the  winds,  th'  enchafed  surge 
Still  answer'd  louder  ;  and  when  the  sickly  morn 
Peep'd  ruefully  through  the  blotted  thick-brow'd 

east 

To  view  the  ruinous  havoc  of  the  dark, 
The  stately  towers  of  Athens  seem'd  to  stand 
On  hollow  foam  tide-whipt ;  the  ships  that  lay 
Scorning  the  blast  within  the  marble  arms 
Of  the  sea-chid  Portumnus,  danc'd  like  corks 
Upon  th'  enraged  deep,  kicking  each  other  ; 
And  some  were  dash'd  to  fragments  in  this  fray 
Against  the  harbour's  rocky  chest.     The  sea 
So  roar'd,  so  madly  rag'd,  so  proudly  swell'd, 
As  it  would  thunder  fuM  into  the  streets, 
And  steep  the  tall  Cecropian  battlements 
In  foaming  brine.     The  airy  citadel, 
Perch'd  like  aneagleona  high-brow'd  rock, 
Shook  the  salt  water  from  its  stubborn  sides 
With  eager  quaking;  the  Cyclades  appear'd 
Like  ducking  cormorants — Such  a  mutiny 
Out-clamour'd  all  tradition,  and  gain'd  belief 
To  ranting  prodigies  of  heretofore. 
Seven  days  it  storm 'd,  &c. 


AN  J.MITATIQN.  OF  SPENSER. 

WRITTEN    AT    MR.    THOMSON'S     DESIRE,    TO    BE     IN 
SERTED    INTO    THE    CASTLE    OF    INDOLENCE. 

FULL  many  a  fiend  did  haunt  this  house  of  rest, 

And  made  of  passive  wights  an  easy  prey. 
Here  Lethargy  with  deadly  sleep  opprest , 

Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard  lay, 
Heaving  his  sides  ;  and  snored  night  and  day. 

To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eye  he  shut  straightway  : 

He  led  I  ween  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  or  strife  to  yield  the 
breath^ 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 

Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydrop«ie; 
Unwieldly  man,  with  belly  monstrous  round 

For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply  ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 

And  here  a  moping  mystery  did  sit, 
Mother  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye  : 

She  call'd  herself  the  Hypochondriac  Fit, 
And  frantic  seem'd  to  some,  to  others  seem'd  a 
wit: 

A  lady  was  she  whimsical  and  proud, 

Yet  oft  thro'  fear  her  pride  would  crouchen 
low. 

She  felt  or  fancied  in  her  fluttering  mood 
All  the  diseases  that  th?  spital*  kiijw, 


And  sought  all  physic  that  the  shops  bestow  ; 
And  still  new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would 

try. 

'TVas  hard  to  hit  her  humour  high  or  low. 
For  sometimes  she  would  iaugh  and   some 
times  cry, 

Sometimes  would   waxen  wroth;    and  all    she 
knew  not  why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  virgin  pin'd, 

With    aching  head  and  squeamish  heart* 

burnings;  [kind, 

Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  inau- 

But  lov'd  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  Tertian  shook  his  chilling  winss. 
And  here  the  Gout,  half  tiger  half  a  snake, 
Rag'd    with   an  hundred  teeth,  an    hundred 

stings. 

These  and  a  thousand  furies  more  did  shake 
Those  weary  realms,  and  kept  ease- loving  men 
awake. 


A  DAY: 

AN    EPISTLE     TO     JOHN     WII.KES,     OP     AYI.ESBURV, 
ESQ. 

IJSCAP'D  from    London    now    four  moons,    and 

more, 

I  greet  gay  Wilkes  from  Fulda's  wasted  shore, 
Where  cloth'd  with  wood  a  hundred  hills  ascend, 
Where  Nature  many  a  paradise  has  plann'd  : 

A  land  that,  e'en  amid  contending  arms, 
Late  srnil'd  with  culture,  and  luxuriant  charms  j 
But  now  the  hostile  scythe  has  bar'd  her  soil, 
And  her  sad  peasants  starve  for  all  their  toil. 
What  news   to  day?— I   ask  you  not   what 

rogue, 

What  paltry  imp  of  fortune  's  now  in  vogue ; 
What  forward  blundering  fool  was  last  preferr'd, 
By  mere  pretence  distinguish'd  from  the  herd  ; 
With  what  new  cheat  the  gaping  town  was  smit  ; 
What  crazy  scribbler  reigns  the  present  wit ; 
What  stuff  for  winter  the  two  Booths  liave  mixt ; 
What  bouncing  mimic  grows  a  ROSC.IHS  next. 
Wave  all  such  news :   I've  seen  too  much,   my 

friend, 
To  stare  at  any  wonders  of  that  kind. 

News,  none  have  1 :  you  know  I  never  had  ; 
I  never  long'd  the  day's  dull  lye  to  spread  ; 
I  left  to  gossips  that  sweet  luxury, 
More  in  the  secrets  of  the  great  than  I ; 
To  nurses,  rnidwives,  all  tlie  slippery  train, 
That  swallow  all,  antl  bring  up  all  again  : 
Or  did  I  e'er  a  brief  event  relate, 
You  found  it  soon  at  length  in  the  Gazette. 

Now  tor  the  weather — This  is  England  still 
For  aught  I  find,  as  good,  and  quite  as  ill. 
f.ven  now  the  pond'rous  rain  perpetual  fall?, 
Drowns  every  camp,  and  crowds  our  hospitals. 
This  soaking  deluge  all  unstrings  my  frame, 
•Dilutes  my  sense,  and  suffocates  my  flame — 
'Tis  that  which  makes  these  present  lines  so  tame. 
The  parching  east  wind  still  pursues  me  too — 
Is   there   no   climate    where    this    fiend    ne'er 

flew  ? — 

By  Heaven,  it  slays  Japan,  perhaps  Peru  ! 
It  blasts  all  Earth  with  its  envenom'd  breath, 
That  scatters;  discord,  rtige,  diseases,  death. 
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ARMSTRONG'S  POEMS. 


'Tvvas  the  first  plague  that  burst  Pandora's  chest, 
And  with  a  livid  smile  sow'd  all  around  the  rest. 
Heaven  guard  my  friend  from  every  plague 

that  flies, 

Still  grant  him  health,  whence  all  the  pleasures 
But  oft  diseases  from  slow  causes  creep,  [rise. 
And  in  this  doctrine  as  (thank  Heaven)  I'm  deep, 


Mean  time  excuse  me  that  I  slily  snatch 
The  only  theme  in  which  I  shine  your  match. 

You  study  early  :   some  indulge  at  night, 
Their  prudish  Muse  steals  in  by  candle-light; 
Shy  as  the  Athenian  bard,  she  shuns  the  day, 
And  finds  December  genial  more  than  May. 
But  happier  you  who  court  the  early  Sun, 
For  morning  visits  no  debauch  draw  on, 
Nor  so  the  spirits,  health,  or  sight  impair, 
As  those  that  pass  in  the  raw  midnight  air. 

The  task  of  breakfast  o'er ;  that  peevish,  pale, 
That  lounging,  yawning,  mostungenial  meal ; 
Rush  out,  before  these  fools  rush  in  to  worry  ye, 
Whose  business  is  to  be  idle  in  a  hurry, 
Who  kill  your  time  as  frankly  as  their  own, 
And  feel  no  civil  hints  e'er  to  be  gone. 
These  flies  all  fairly  flung,  whene'er  the  house,    • 
Your  country's  business,  or  your  friend's,  al 
lows, 

Rush  out,  enjoy  the  fields  and  the  fresh  air; 
Ride,  walk,  or  drive,  the  weather  foul  or  fair. 
Yet  in  the  torrid  months  I  would  reverse 
This  method,  leave  behind  both  prose  and  verse; 
With  the  grey  dawn  the  hills  and  forest  roam, 
And  wait  the  sultry  noon  embower'd  at  home, 
While  every  rural'sound  improves  the  breeze, 
The  railing  stream,  the  busy  rooks,  and  murmur 
of  the  bees. 

You'll  hardly  choose  these   cheerful  jaunts 

alone — 

Except  when  some  deep  scheme  is  carrying  on. 
With  you  at  Chelsea  oft  may  I  behold 
The  hopeful  bud  of  sense  her  bloom  unfold, 
With  you  I'd  walk  to  ****** 
To  rich,  insipid  Hackney,  if  you  will : 
With  you  no  matter  where,  while  we're  together, 
I  scorn  no  spot  on  Earth,  and  curse  no  weather. 

When  dinner  comes,  amid  the  various  feast, 
That  crowns   your  genial  board,  where   every 

guest, 

Or  grave,  or  gay,  is  happy,  and  at  home, 
And  none  e'er  sigh'd  for  the  mind's  elbow-room  ; 
I  warn  you  still  to  make  your  chief  repast 
On  one  plain  dish,  and  trifle  with  the  rest. 


Beef,  in  a  fever,  if  your  stomach  crave  it, 
Ox-cheek,  or  mawkish  cod,  be  sure  you  have  it. 
For  still  the  constitution,  even  the  case, 
Directs  the  stomach  ;  this  informs  the  taste  ; 
And  what  the  taste  in  her  capricious  fits 
Coyly,  or  even  indifferently  admits, 
The  peevish  stomach,  or  disdains  to  toil, 
Or  indolently  works  to  vapid  chyle. 
This  instinct  of  the  taste  so  seldom  errs, 
That  if  you  love,  yet  smart  for  cucumbers, 
Or  plumbs  of  bad  repute,  you'll  likely  find 
'Twas  for  you  separated  what  Nature  join'd, 
The  spicy  kernel  here,  and  there  the  rind. 


'Tis  strange   how    blindly   we    from  Nature 

stray  ! 

The  only  creatures  we  that  miss  their  way  ! 
"  To  err  is  human,"  man's  prerogative, 
Who'as  too  much  sense  by  Nature's  laws  to  live : 
Wiser  than  Nature  he  must  thwart  her  plan, 
And  ever  will  be  spoiling,  where  he  can. 
'Tis  well  he  cannot  ocean  change  to  cream, 
Norearth  to  a  gilded  cake;  not  e'en  could  tamt- 
Niagara's  steep  abyss  tti  crawl  down  stairs  ', 
Or  dress  in  roses  the  dire  Cordelliers  •: 
But  what  he  can  he  does  :  well  can  he  trim 
A  charming  spot  into  a  childish  whim  ; 
Can  every  generous  gift  of  Nature  spoil, 
And  rates  their  merits  by  his  cost  and  toil. 
Whate'er  the  land,  whate'er  the  seas  produce, 
Of  perfect  texture,  and  exalted  juice, 
He  pampers,  or  to  fulsome  fat,  or  drains, 
Refines  and  bleaches,  till  no  taste  remains. 


Enough  to  fatten  fools,  or  drive  the  dray, 
But  plagues  and  death  to  those  of  finer  clay. 

No  corner  else,  'tis  not  to  be  denied, 
Of  all  our  isle  so  rankly  is  supplied 
With  gross  productions,  and  adulterate  fare, 
As  our  renown'd  abode,  whose  name  1  spare. 
They  cram  ail  poultry,  that  the  hungry  fox 
Would  loathe  to  touch  them  ;  e'en  their  boasted 

ox 

Sometimes  is  glutted  so  with  unctuous  spoil, 
That  what  seems  beef  is  rather  rape-seed  oil. 
D'ye  ye  know  what  brawn  is  ? — O  th'  unhappy 

beast ! 

He  stands  eternal,  and  is  doom'd  to  feast 
Till — but  the  nauseous  process  I  forbear — 
Only,  beware  of  brawn — besure,  beware  I 
Yet  brawn  has  taste — it  has  ;  their  veal  has  none,, 
Save  what  the  butcher's  breath  inspires  alone; 
Just  Heaven  one  day  may  send  them  hail  for 

wheat,* 

Who  spoil  all  veal  because  it  should  be  white. 
'Tis  hard  to  say  of  what  compounded  paste 
Their  bread  is  wrought,  for  it  betrays  no  taste, 
Whether  'tis  flour  and  chalk,  or  chalk  and  flour, 
Shell'd  and  refin'd  till  it  has  taste  no  more ; 
But  if  the  lump  be  white,  and  white  enough, 
No  matter  how  insipid,  dry  or  tough. 
In  salt  itself  the  sapid  savour  fails, 
Burnt  alum  forthe  love  of  white  prevails : 
While  tasteless  cole-seed  we  for  mustard  swal 
low, 

'Tis  void  of  zest  indeed — but  still  'tis  yellow. 
Parsnip,  or  parsley-root,  the  rogues  will  soon 
Scrape  for  horse-radish,  and  'twill  pasj  unknown, 
For  by  the  colour,  not  the  taste,  we  prove  all, 
As  hens  will  sit  on  chalk,  if  'tis  but  oval. 

I  must  with  caution  the  cook's  reign  invade, 
Hot  as  the  fire,  and  hasty  from  his  trade, 


*  Vide  Chatsworth,  1753. 
1  Les  Cordelleiras  des  Andes  are  a  chaiu  ot 
hills  which  run  through  South- America. 


DAY. 


A  cook  of  genius,  bid  him  roast  a  hare, 
By  all  that's  hot  and  horrible  would  swear, 
Parch  native   dryness  !   zounds,    that's  not  the 

thing — 

Bnt  stew  him,  and  he  might  half  dine  a  king. 
His  gen'rous  broth  I  should  almost  prefer 
To  turtle  soup,  though  turtle  travels  far. 

You  think  me  nice  perhaps:  yet  I  could  dine 
On  roasted  rabbit ;  or  fat  turkey  and  chine ; 
Or  fulsome  haslet ;  or  most  drily  cram 
My  throat  with  tasteless  fillet  and  wet  ham  : 
But  let  me  ne'er  of  mutton-saddle  eat, 
That  solid  phantom,  that  most  specious  cheat ; 
Yet  loin  is  passable,  he  was  no  fool 
Who  said  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole: 


But  I  have  cook'd  and  carv'd  enough  and 

more, 

We  come  to  drinking  next.     'Till  dinner's  o'er, 
1  would  all  claret,  even  champaign  forbear; 
Give  me  fresh  water — bless  me  with  small- beer. 
But  still  whate'er  you  drink  with  cautious  lip 
Approach,  survey,  and  e'er  you  swallow,  sip  ; 
For  often,  O  defend  all  honest  throats ! 
The  reeling  wasp  on  the  drench'd  borage  floats. 
I've  known  a  dame,  sage  else  as  a  divine, 
For  brandy  whip offipecacuan  wine; 
And  I'm  as  sure  amid  your  careless  glee, 
You'll  swallow  port  one  time  for  cote-rotie. 
But  you  aware  of  that  Lethean  flood, 
Will  scarce  repeat  the  dose — forbid  you  should! 
'Tis  such  a  deadly  foe  to  all  that's  bright, 
*Twould  soon  encumber  e'en  your  fancy's  flight : 
And  if 'tis  true  what  some  wise  preacher   says, 
That  we  our  gen'rous  ancestors  disgrace, 
The  fault  from  this  pernicious  fountain  flows, 
Hence  half  our  follies,  half  our  crimes  and  woes; 
And  ere  our  maudlin  genius  mounts  again, 
'Twill  cause  a  sea  of  claret  and  champaign 
Of  this   retarding    glue  to  rinse  the  nation's 

brain. 

The  mud-fed  carp  refines  amid  the  springs, 
And  time  and  burgundy  might  do  great  things : 
But  health  and  pleasure  we  for  trade  despise, 
For  Portugal's  grudg'd  gold  our  genius  dies. 
O  hapless  race !  O  land  to  be  bewail'd  ! 
With  murders,  treasons,  horrid  deaths  appal 'd  ; 
Where  dark-red  skies  with  livid  thunders  frown 
While  Earth  convulsive  shakes  her  cities  downj ' 


Where  Hell  in  Heaven's  name  holds  her  impious 

court, 

And  the  grape  bleeds  out  that  black  poison,  port  j 
Sad  poison  to  themselves,  to  us  still  worse, 
Brew'd  and  rebrew'd,  a  double,  treble,  curse. 
Toss'd  in  the  crowd  of  various  rules,  I  find 
Still  some  material  business  left  behind  : 


The  fig,  the  gooseberry,  beyond  all  grapes, 
Mellower  to  eat,  as  rich  to  drink  perhaps. 
But  pleasures  of  this  kind  are  best  enjoy'd, 
Beneath  the  tree,  or  by  the  fountain  side, 
Ere  the  quick  soul,  and  dewy  bloom  exhale, 
And  vainly  melt  into  the  thankless  gale. 


m 

Who  from  the  full  meal  yield  to  natural  rest, 
A  short  repose;  'tis  strange  how  soon  you'll 

find 

A  second  morn  rise  cheerful  on  your  mind : 
Besides  it  softly,  kindly,  sooths  away 
The  saddest  hour  to  some  that  damps  the  day. 
But  if  you're  coy  to  sleep,  before  you  spread 
Some  easy-trotting  poet's  lines — you're  dead 
At  once  :  even  these  may  hasten  your  repose, 
Now  rapid  verse,  now  halting  nearer  prose ; 
There  smooth,  here  rough,  what  I  suppose  you'd 

chuse, 

As  men  of  taste  hate  sameness  in  the  Muse : 
Yes,  I'd  adjourn  all  drinking  till  'tis  late, 
And  then  indulge,  but  at  a  moderate  rate. 
By  Heaven  not  *  *  *  with  all  his  genial  wit, 
Should  ever  tempt  me  after  twelve  to  sit — 
You  laugh — at  noon  you  say :    I  mean  at  night. 

1  long  to  read  your  name  once  more  again, 
But  while  at  Cassel,  all  such  longing's  vain. 
Yet  Cassel  else  no  sad  retreat  I  find, 
While  good  and  amiable  Gayots  is  my  friend, 
Generous  and  plain,  the  friend  of  human-kind  j 
Who  scorns  the  little-minded's  partial  view ; 
One  you  would  love,  one  that  would  relish  you. 
With  him  sometimes  I  sup,  and  often  dine, 
And  find  his  presence  cordial  more  than  wine. 
There  lively,  genial,  friendly,  Goy  and  I 
Touch  glasses  oft  to  one  whose  company 
Would — but  what's  this  ?— Farewell— -within  two 

hours 
We  march  for  Hoxter — ever,  ever  yours. 

3  Mons.  de  Gayot,  fils,  conseiller  d'estat,  et 
intendant  de  1'armee  Francoise  en  Allemagne, 
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A  HE  admission  of  Dr.  Johnson's  poems  into  the  supplement  to  his  own  collec 
tion,  published  in  1793,  renders  some  account  of  his  life  necessary  in  this  place.  I 
am  aware  that  the  following  is  short  and  may  not  be  thought  satisfactory,  for  what 
can  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Boswell's  very  interesting  volumes, 
and  who  that  has  read  them  is  unacquainted  with  the  mind,  the  habits,  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Still  as  some  account  is  indispensible  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  our  plan,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compress  the  leading  events  of  his  life  in  a 
short  narrative,  which  may  perhaps  refresh  the  memory,  although  it  can  add  no. 
thing  to  the  vast  fund  of  information  already  before  the  public. 

This  highly  distinguished  writer  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September  1709,  at 
Litchfield  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of  Derby, 
shire,  of  obscure  extraction,  was  at  that  time  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Ford,  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  phy. 
sician,  who  was  father  to  Cornelius  Ford,  a  clergyman  of  loose  character,  whom 
Hogarth  has  satirized  in  one  of  the  prints  of  his  Modern  Midnight  Conversation. 

Our  author  was  the  eldest  of  two  sons.  Nathaniel,  the  youngest,  died  in  1737, 
in  his  twenty.fifth  year.  The  father  was  a  man  of  robust  body  and  active  mind, 
yet  occasionally  depressed  by  melancholy,  which  Samuel  inherited,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stronger  mind,  was  not  always  able  to  shake  off.  He  was  also  a  steady 
high-churchman,  and  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  a  prejudice  which  his 
son  outlived  in  the  nation  at  large,  without  entirely  conquering  in  himself.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  woman  of  good  natural  understanding,  unimproved  by  education, 
and  our  author  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  that  she  endeavoured  to  instil  sen. 
timents  of  piety  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  any  instruction.  There  is  little  else 
in  his  family  history  worthy  of  notice,  nor  had  he  much  pleasure  in  tracing  his 
pedigree.  He  venerated  others,  however,  who  could  produce  a  recorded  ancestry; 
and  used  to  say,  that  in  him  this  was  disinterested,  for  he  could  scarcely  tell  who 
wae  his  grandfather. 
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That  he  was  remarkable  in  his  early  years  has  been  supposed,  but  many  proofs 
have  not  been  advanced  by  his  biographers.  He  had,  indeed,  a  retentive  me- 
mory,  and  soon  discovered  symptoms  of  an  impetuous  temper,  but  these  circum 
stances  are  not  enough  to  distinguish  him  from  hundreds  of  children  who  never  at 
tain  eminence.  In  his  infancy  he  was  afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  which  injured 
his  sight,  and  he  was  carried  to  London  to  receive  the  royal  touch  from  the  hand 
of  queen  Anne,  the  last  of  our  sovereigns  who  encouraged  that  popular  super 
stition. 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  a  woman  who  kept  a  school  for  young 
children  at  Litchfield,  and  afterwards  by  one  Brown.  Latin  he  learned  at  Litch- 
field-school,  under  Mr.  Hunter,  a  man  of  severe  discipline,  but  an  attentive 
teacher.  Johnson  owned  that  he  needed  correction,  and  that  his  master  did  not 
spare  him,  but  this  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  unpleasant  recollections  in  his 
advanced  life,  served  only  to  convince  him  that  severity  in  school  education  is  ne« 
cessary,  and  in  all  his  conversations  on  the  subject,  he  persisted  in  pleading  for  a 
liberal  use  of  the  rod. 

At  this  school  his  superiority  was  soon  acknowledged  by  his  companions,  who 
could  not  refuse  submission  to  the  ascendancy  which  he  acquired.  His  proficiency, 
however,  as  in  every  part  of  his  life,  exceeded  his  apparent  diligence.  He 
could  learn  more  than  others  in  the  same  allotted  time,  and  he  was  learning  when 
he  seemed  to  be  idle.  He  betrayed  an  early  aversion  to  stated  tasks,  but,  if 
roused,  he  could  recover  the  time  he  appeared  to  have  lost  with  great  facility. 
Yet  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  conscious  that  much  depends  on  regularity 
.  of  study,  and  we  find  him  often  prescribing  to  himself  stated  portions  of  reading, 
and  recommending  the  same  to  others.  No  man  perhaps  was  ever  more  sensible 
of  his  failings,  or  avowed  them  with  more  candour,  nor,  indeed,  would  many  of 
them  have  been  known,  if  he  had  not  exhibited  them  as  warnings. 

His  memory  was  uncommonly  tenacious,  and  to  his  last  days  he  prided  him 
self  on  it,  considering  a  defect  of  memory  as  the  prelude  of  total  decay.  Perhaps 
he  carried  this  doctrine  rather  too  far,  when  he  asserted  that  the  occasional  faU 
lure  of  memory  in  a  man  of  seventy  must  imply  something  radically  wrong;  but 
it  may  be  in  general  allowed  that  the  memory  is  a  pretty  accurate  standard  of 
mental  strength. 

Although  his  weak  sight  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  amusements  of  his 
school-fellows,  for  which  he  was  otherwise  well  qualified  by  personal  courage  and 
an  ambition  to  excell,  he  found  an  equivalent  pleasure  in  sauntering  in  the  fields, 
or  reading  such  books  as  came  into  his  way,  particularly  old  romances.  For 
these  he  retained  a  fondness  throughout  life,  but  was  wise  and  candid  enough  to 
attribute  to  them,  in  some  degree,  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  prevented 
his  fixing  in  any  profession. 

About  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  his  uncle  Cornelius  Ford,  but 
on  his  teturn  his  master,  Hunter,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  the  foundatiou 
of  Litchfield-school ;  what  his  reasons  were  is  not  known.  He  was  now  removed 
to  the  school  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  remained  about  a  year, 
with  very  little  acquisition  of  knowledge  bnt  here,  as  well  as  at  Lichfield,  he 
gave  several  proofs  of  his  inclination  to  poetry,  and  afterwards  published  some  of 
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these  juvenile  productions  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  From  Stourbridge  he 
returned  home,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  without  any  regular  appli. 
cation.  His  time,  however,  was  not  entirely  wasted,  as  he  employed  it  in  read, 
ing  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  stored  his  mind  with  so  much  various  infor 
mation,  that  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams  said  he  "  was  the  best  qua 
lified  for  the  university  that  he  had  ever  known  come  there." 

By  what  means  his  father  was  enabled  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  university 
education  has  not  been  very  accurately  told.  It  is  generally  reported  that  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Corbet.  His  friend, 
Dr.  Taylor,  assured  Mr.  Bos\vell3  that  he  never  could  have  gone  to  college,  had 
not  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one  of  his  school. fellows,  spontaneously  under- 
taken  to  support  him  at  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  his  companion,  though,  in 
fact,  he  never  received  any  assistance  whatever  from  that  gentleman.  He  was, 
however,  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College  on  the  31st  October  1728. 
His  tutor  was  Mr.  Jordan,  a  fellow  of  Pembroke,  a  man  whom  Johnson  men. 
tioned  with  respect  many  years  after,  but  to  whose  instructions  he  did  not  pay 
much  regard,  except  that  he  formally  attended  his  lectures,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
College-hall.  It  was  at  Jordan's  request  that  he  translated  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  as  a  Christmas  exercise.  Pope  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  high  ap 
probation  of  it,  but  critics  in  that  language,  among  whom  Pope  could  never  ba 
ranked,  have  not  considered  Johnson's  Latin  poems  as  the  happiest  of  his  com 
positions.  When  Jordan  left  college  to  accept  of  a  living,  Johnson  became  a 
scholar  of  Dr.  Adams,  who  was  afterwards  the  head  of  Pembroke,  and  with 
whom  Johnson  maintained  a  strict  friendship  to  the  last  hoar  of  his  life. 

During  the  vacation,  in  the  following  year,  he  suffered  severely  by  an  attack  of 
his  constitutional  melancholy,  accompanied  by  alternate  irritation,  fretfulness 
and  languor.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  resisted  his  disorder  by  every  effort  of 
a  great  mind,  and  proved  that  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  mental  resources,  or 
weakness  of  understanding.  On  his  return  to  the  university,  he  probably  con. 
tinuedhis  desultory  manner  of  reading,  and  occasionally  formed  resolutions  of  re. 
gular  stud)',  in  which  he  seldom  persisted.  Among  his  companions  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  young  man  of  wit  and  spirit,  singular  and  unequal  in  temper,  impatient 
of  college  rules,  and  not  over  respectful  to  his  seniors.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  Mr.  Boswell's  inquiries,  but  little  is  known  with  certainty,  except 
•what  is  painful  to  relate,  that  he  either  put  on  an  air  of  gaiety  to  conceal  his  anx 
ious  cares,  or  secluded  himself  from  company  that  that  poverty  might  not  be 
known  which  at  length  compelled  him  to  leave  college  without  a  degree. 

He  now  (1731)  returned  to  Litchfield,  with  very  gloomy  prospects.  His  father 
died  a  few  months  after  his  return, and  the  little  he  left  behind  him  was  barely  suf- 
ficient  for  the  temporary  support  of  his  widow.  In  the  following  year  our  author 
accepted  the  place  of  usher  of  the  school  of  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  an 
employment  which  the  pride  of  sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron,  soon  rendered  irk 
some,  and  he  threw  it  up  in  a  disgust  which  recurred  whenever  he  recollected  this 
part  of  his  history.  For  six  months  after,  he  resided  at  Birmingham  as  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Hector,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  is  supposed  during  that  time  to  have  fur- 
pished  some  periodical  essays  for  a  newspaper  printed  by  Warren-  a  bookseller  in 
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Birmingham.  Here,  too,  he  abridged  and  translated  Father  Lobo's  Voyage  io 
Abyssinia,  which  was  published  in  1735  by  Bettesworth  and  Hitch  in  Paternoster 
Row,  London.  For  this,  his  first  literary  performance,  he  received  the  small 
sum  of  five  guineas.  In  the  translation  there  is  little  that  marks  the  hand  of  John, 
son,  but  in  the  preface  and  dedication  are  a  few  passages  in  the  same  energetic  and 
manly  style  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  and  to  have  taught  io  his 
countrymen. 

In  1734,  he  returned  to  Litchfield,  and  issued  proposals  for  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  poems  of  Politian,  with  the  history  of  Latin  poetry,  from  the  era  of  Pe 
trarch  to  the  time  of  Politian,  and  also  the  life  of  Politian;  the  book  to  be  print 
ed  in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings.  Those  who  have  not  attended  to 
the  literary  history  of  this  country  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  work  could  not 
be  undertaken  without  the  precaution  of  a  subscription,  and  they  will  regret  that 
in  this  case  the  subscription  was  so  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  printing  as  to  deter 
our  author  from  executing  what  probably  would  have  made  him  known  and  pa 
tronized  by  the  learned  world. 

Disappointed  in  this  scheme,  he  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  proprie 
tor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  who  had  given  some  proofs  of  a  li 
beral  spirit  of  enterprize  in  calling  forth  the  talents  of  unknown  and  ingenious 
writers.  On  this  occasion  he  suggested  some  improvements  in  the  management  of 
the  Magazine  and  specified  the  articles  which  he  was  ready  to  supply.  Cave  an* 
swered  his  letter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  agreement  was  formed  at  this 
time.  He  soon,  however,  entered  into  a  connection  of  a  more  tender  kind, 
which  ended  in  marriage.  His  wife,  who  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  him. 
self,  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer  of  Birmingham,  a  lady  whose  cha 
racter  has  been  variously  represented,  but  seldom  to  her  discredit.  She  was,  how 
ever,  the  object  of  his  first  passion,  and  although  they  did  not  pass  the  whole  time 
of  their  union  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  he  lamented  her  death  with  unfeigned  sor 
row,  and  retained  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  her  memory. 

She  had  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred  pounds)  and  with  part  of  this  he  hired  a 
large  house  at  Edial  near  Litchfield, which  he  fitted  up  as  an  academy,  wkere  young 
gentlemen  were  to  be  boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Gil 
bert  Walmsley,  a  man  of  learning  and  worth,  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  a  cha» 
racter  drawn  with  unparalleled  elegance,  endeavoured  to  promote  this  plan,  but  it 
proved  abortive.  Three  pupils  only  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  David  Garrick  ? 
with  these  he  made  a  shift  to  keep  the  school  open  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  discontinue  it,  perhaps  not  mucli  against  his  inclination.  No 
man  knew  better  than  Johnson  what  ought  to  be  taught,  but  the  business  ef  edu 
cation  was  confessedly  repugnant  to  his  habits  and  his  temper. 

During  this  short  residence  at  Edial,  he  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  his  Irene,, 
which  Mr.  Walmsley  advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  stage,  and  it  was  probably 
by  this  gentleman's  advice  that  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  His 
pupil  Garrick  had  formed  the  same  resolution,  and  in  March  1737,  they  arrived 
in  London  together.  Garrick,  after  some  farther  preparatory  education,  was  de 
signed  for  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  three  or  four  years  went  on  the  stage,  ob 
tained  the  highest  honours  that  drama  tic  fame  could,  confer,  with  a  fortune  splendid 
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beyond  all  precedent.  The  difference  in  the  lot  of  these  two  young  men 
might  lead  to  many  reflections  on  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  value  of  its  patron, 
ag^,  but  they  are  too  obvious  to  be  obtruded  on  any  reader  of  feeling  or  judg 
ment,  and  to  others  they  would  be  unintelligible. 

In  what  manner  Johnson  was  employed  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Lon 
don,  .is  not  known.  He  brought  a  small  sum  of  money  with  him,  and  he  hus 
banded  it  with  frugality,  while  he  mixed  in  such  society  as  was  accessible  to  a 
friendless  and  uncourtly  scholar,  and  amused  himself  in  contemplating  the  man. 
ners  of  the  metropolis.  It  appears  that  at  one  time  he  took  lodgings  at  Green, 
wich,  and  proceeded  by  fits  to  complete  his  tragedy.  He  renewed  his  application 
also  to  Cave,  sending  him  a  specimen  of  a  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  desiring  to  know  if  Cave  would  join  in  the  publication  of  it.  Cave 
appears  to  have  consented,  for  twelve  sheets  were  printed  for  which  our  author 
received  forty-nine  pounds,  but  another  translation  being  announced  about  the 
same  period  (1738)  by  a  rival  whose  name  was  also  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian  of 
St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,  our  author  desisted,  and  the  other  design  was  also 
dropped. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  went  to  Litchfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs; 
Johnson,  and  there,  during  a  residence  of  three  mouths,  finished  his  tragedy  for 
the  stage.  On  his  return  to  London  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  he  endeavoured  to  pre 
vail  on  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drurylane  theatre,  to  accept  Irene,  but  in, 
this  was  unsuccessful,  and  having  no  interest  with  any  other  manager,  he  laid 
aside  his  play  in  pursuit  of  literary  employment.  He  had  now  become  personally 
known  to  Cave,  and  began  to  contribute  to  the  Magazine  original  poetry,  Latin, 
and  English  translations,  biographical  sketches,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
particularly  the  debates  in  parliament,  under  the  name  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput. 
At  that  time  the  debates  were  not  allowed  to  be  published,  as  now,  the  morning 
after  the  day  of  meeting,  and  the  only  safe  mode  of  conveying  the  substance  of 
them  to  the  public  was  by  adopting  a  historical  form  at  more  distant  periods.  At 
first,  Johnson  merely  revised  the  manuscript  as  written  by  Guthrie  ',  who  then 
supplied  this  department  of  the  Magazine,  hut  -when  Guthrie  had  attained  a  higher 
rank  among  authors,  the  whole  devolved  on  his  coadjutor.  His  only  materials 
were  a  few  notes  supplied  by  persons  who  attended  the  houses  of  parliament,  from 
which,  and  sometimes  from  information  even  more  scanty,  he  compiled  a  series 
of  speeches,  of  which  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  style  were  often  his  own.  In 
his  latter  days  he  disapproved  of  this  practice,  and  desisted  from  writing  the 
speeches  as  soon  as  he  found  they  were  thought  genuine. 

The  value  cf  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine  must  have  been  soon  acknow 
ledged.  It  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  a  visible  improvement  from  the 
time  he  began  to  write  for  it.  Cave  had  a  contriving  head,  but  with  too  much  of 
literary  quackery.  Johnson,by  recommending  original  or  selected  pieces  calculated 
to  improve  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public,  raised  the  dignity  of  the  Maga 
zine  above  its  contemporaries,  and  to  him  we  certainly  owe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  various  information  and  literary  history  for  which  that  miscellany  has  ever 

1  Guthrie  composed  the  parliamentary  speeches  from  July  1736,  and  Johnson  succeeded  him  No* 
vember  1740,  and  continued  them  to  February  1742-3.  C, 
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been  distinguished,  and  in  which  it  has  never  been  interrupted  by  a  successful 
rival.  By  some  manuscript  memorandums  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  written  by 
the  late  Dr.  Farmer,  and  obligingly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Nichols,  it  appears  that 
he  was  considered  as  the  conductor  or  editor  of  the  Magazine  for  some  time,  and 
received  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  from  Cave. 

In  theyearl738}  he  made  his  name  at  once  known  and  highly  respected  among 
the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  by  the  publication  of  London,  a  piece  in  imitation  of 
the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  history  of  this  publication  is  not  uninteresting. 
Young  authors  did  not  then  present  themselves  to  the  public  without  much  cautious 
preparation.  Johnson  conveyed  his  poem  to  Cave  as  the  production  of  another, of  one 
who  was  "under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  fortune,"  and  as  some  small 
encouragement  to  the  printer,he  not  only  offered  to  correct  the  press,but  even  to  alter 
any  stroke  of  satire  which  he  might  dislike.  Cave,  whose  heart  appears  to  more 
advantage  in  this  than  in  some  other  of- his  transactions  with  authors,  sent  a  present 
to  Johnson  for  the  use  of  his  poor  friend,  and  afterwards,  it  appears,  recommend 
ed  Dodsley  as  a  purchaser.  Dodsley  had  just  began  business,  and  had  speculated  but 
on  a  few  publications  of  no  great  consequence.  He  had,  however,  judgment  enough 
to  discern  the  merit  of  the  poem  now  submitted  to  him,  and  bargained  for  the 
whole  property.  The  sum  Johnson  received  was  ten  guineas,  and  such  were 
his  circumstances,  or  such  the  state  of  literary  property  at  that  time,  that  he  was 
fully  content,  and  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  Dodsley's  useful  patronage. 

The  poem  was  accordingly  published  in  May  1738,  and  on  the  same  morning 
with  Pope's  Satire  of  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty  Eight.  Johnson's  was  so 
eagerly  bought  up,  that  a  second  edition  became  necessary  in  less  than  a  week. 
Pope  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  great  liberality.  He  bestowed  high 
praise  on  the  London,  and  intimated  that  the  author,  whose  name  had  not  yet 
appeared,  could  not  be  long  concealed.  In  this  poem  may  be  observed  some  of 
those  political  prejudices  for  which  Johnson  contended  more  frequently  after 
wards.  He  thought  proper  to  join  in  the  popular  clamour  against  the  administra 
tion  of  sir  Robert  Wai  pole,  but  lived  to  reflect  with  more  complacency  on  the 
conduct  of  that  minister  when  compared  with  some  of  his  successors. 

His  London  procured  him  fame,  and  Cave  was  not  sorry  to  have  engaged  the 
services  of  a  man  whose  talents  had  now  the  stamp  of  public  approbation. 
Whether  he  had  offers  of  patronage,  or  was  thought  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
minister,  is  not  so  certain,  but  having  leisure  to  calculate  how  little  his  labours 
were  likely  to  produce,  he  soon  began  to  wish  for  some  establishment  of  a  more 
permanent  kind.  With  this  view  an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  the  mastership  of  the 
school  of  Appleby  in  Leicestershire,  the  salary  of  which  was  about  sixty  pounds, 
but  the  laws  of  the  school  required  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  master  of  arts. 
The  university  of  Oxford,  when  applied  to,  refused  to  grant  this  favour.  Earl 
Gower  was  then  solicited  in  behalf  of  Johnson,  by  Pope,  who  knew  him  only  as 
the  author  of  London.  His  lordship  accordingly  wrote  to  Swift,  soliciting  a  di 
ploma  from  the  university  of  Dublin,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  this 
application  too  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Murphy  says,  "  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  business  :  and  to  that  circumstance  Johnson's 
known  dislike  of  Swift  has  often  been  imputed."  That  Swift  declined  to  meddle 
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in  the  business  is  not  improbable,  for  it  appears  by  his  letters  of  this  date  (August 
1738J  that  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to  any  business:  but  Johnson's  Life 
of  Swift  proves  that  his  dislike  had  a  more  honourable  foundation. 

About  this  time  Johnson  formed  a  design  of  studying  the  civil  law,  in  order  to 
practise  in  the  Commons,  yet  this  also  was  rendered  impossible  for  want  of  a  degree, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  labours  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The 
various  articles  which  came  from  his  pen  are  enumerated  in  chronological  series  by 
Mr.  Boswell.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  sketch  to  notice  only  his 
more  important  productions,  or  such  as  were  of  sufficient  consequence  tube  pub 
lished  separately. 

In  1739,  he  wrote  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage, 
from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  ofGustavus 
Vasa:  and  a  political  tract  entitled  Marmor  Norfolciense,  or  an  Essay  on 
an  ancient  prophetical  Inscription,  in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near 
Lynne  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus.  These  pieces,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  were  ironical,  a  mode  of  writing  in  which  our  author  was  not  eminently 
successful.  Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  Gustavus  Vasa  in  the  life  of 
Brooke.  The  Marmor  Norfolciense  was  a  severe  attack  on  the  Walpole  admini 
stration  and  on  the  reigning  family  :  but  whether  it  was  not  well  understood,  or 
when  understood,  considered  as  feeble,  it  certainly  was  not  much  attended  to  by 
the  friends  of  government,  nor  procured  to  the  author  the  reputation  of  a  dange. 
rous  opponent.  Sir  John  Hawkins  indeed  says,  that  a  prosecution  was  ordered, 
but  of  this  no  traces  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  offices.  One  of  his  politi 
cal  enemies  reprinted  it  in  the  year  1775,  to  show  what  a  change  had  been  effected 
in  his  principles  by  a  pension,  but  the  publisher  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
how  little  change  was  really  effected,  and  how  little  was  necessary  to  render 
Johnson  a  loyal  subject  to  his  munificent  sovereign,  and  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
popular  politics  of  that  time. 

His  next  publication  of  any  note  was  his  Life  of  Savage,  which  he  afterwards 
prefixed  to  that  poet's  works  when  admitted  into  his  collection.  With  Savage  he 
had  been  for  some  time  intimately  acquainted,  but  how  long  is  not  known.  They 
met  at  Cave's  house.  Jehnson  admired  his  abilities,  and  while  he  sympathized 
with  the  very  singular  train  of  misfortunes  which  placed  him  among  the  indigent, 
was  not  less  touched  by  his  pride  of  spirit,  and  the  lofty  demeanour  with  which 
he  treated  those  who  neglected  him.  In  all  Savage's  virtues,  there  was  much  in 
common  with  Johnson,  but  his  narrative  shows  with  what  nicety  he  could  sepa 
rate  his  virtues  from  his  vices,  and  blame  even  firmness  and  independence  when 
they  degenerated  into  obstinacy  and  misanthropy.  He  has  concealed  none  of 
Savage's  failings,  and  what  appears  of  the  exculpatory  kind,  is  merely  an  endea- 
Tour  to  present  a  just  view  of  that  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  by 
which  Savage  was  driven  from  the  paths  of  decent  and  moral  life;  and  to  in. 
cite  every  reflecting  person  to  put  the  important  question  "  who  made  me  to 
differ?" 

This  life,  of  which  two  editions  were  very  speedily  sold,  affords  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  Johnson  composed.  He  wrote  forty-eight  pages 
of  the  printed  copy  in  the  course  of  a  day,  or  night,  for  itis  not  very  clear  which. 
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His  biographer  who  records  this,  enters  at  the  same  time  into  a  long  discussion  in. 
fended  to  prove  that  Savage  was  not  the  son  of  the  countess  of  Macclesfield  ;  but 
had  this  been  possible,  it  would  surely  have  been  accomplished  when  the  proof 
might  have  been  rendered  unanswerable. 

In  1745,  he  published  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Mac. 
feeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to  which 
ftc  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  that  poet,  and  it  is  probable  he  was  now 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  undertaking,  as  we  find  a  suspension  of  his  periodi 
cal  contributions  during  the  years  1745  and  1746.  It  is  perhaps  too  rash  to  con 
clude  that  he  declined  writing  in  the  Magazine  because  he  would  not  join  in  the  sup. 
port  of  government  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  ;  but  there  are  abundant  proofs 
in  Mr.  Boswell's  Life,  that  his  sentiments  were  favourable  to  that  attempt.  As  to  his 
plan  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Little  notice 
•was  taken  of  his  proposals,  and  Warburton  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  simi 
lar  undertaking.  Warburton,  however,  had  the  liberality  to  praise  his  observa. 
ttews  on  Macbeth,  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  parts  and  genius  :  and  Johnson 
never  forgot  the  favour.  Warburton,  he  said,  praised  him  when  praise  was  of 
Yalue. 

In  1747,  he  resumed  his  labours  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  although 
many  entire  pieces  cannot  be  ascertained  to  have  come  from  his  pen,  he  was  fre. 
ffueiitly,  if  not  constantly,  employed  to  superintend  the  materials  of  the  magazine, 
and  several  introductory  passages  may  be  pointed  out  which  bear  evident  marks 
of  his  composition.  In  this  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  Garrick,  became  mana 
ger  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  obtained  from  Johnson  a  prologue,  which  is  ge 
nerally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  that  kind  in  our  language.  In 
this  year  also  he  issued  his  plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language*. 

The  design  of  this  great  work  was  at  first  suggested  by  Dodsley,  and  Johnson, 
having  consented  to  undertakeit,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  booksellers  for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas, which  he  was  to  receive  in  small  payments  propor 
tioned  to  the  quantity  of  manuscript  sent  to  press.  The  plan  was  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  discovered  an  inclination  to  be  the  patron 
of  the  author,  and  Johnson  having  made  suitable  preparations,  hired  a  house  in 
Gough-Square,  engaged  amanuenses,  and  began  a  task  which  he  carried  on  by  fits, 
as  inclination  and  health  permitted,  for  nearly  eight  years.  His  amanuenses 
were  six  in  number,  and  employed  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work,  but  their  expenses  and  his  own  were  so  considerable,  that  before 
the  work  was  concluded,  he  had  received  the  whole  of  the  money  stipulated  for 
jn  his  agreement  with  the  proprietors.  In  what  time  it  might  have  been  com 
pleted,  had  he,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  set  doggedly  about  it,"  it  is  useless  to 
conjecture,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  hurtful  to  try.  Whoever  has  been  em 
ployed  on  any  great  literary  work  knows,  not  only  the  pleasure,  but  the  neces 
sity  of  occasional  relaxation  ;  and  Johnson's  mind,  stored  with  various  knowledge, 
and  a  rich  fund  of  sentiment,  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  this  kind,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  lore  of  society,  which  was  his  predominant  passion.  We  find  ac 
cordingly,  that  during  the  years  in  which  his  Dictionary  was  on  hand,  he  accepted! 
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some  inferior  employment  from  the  booksellers,  and  produced  some  of  the  mo«t 
taluable  of  his  original  works. 

la  1749,  he  published  his  second  imitation  of  Juvenal,  under  the  title  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  for  which,  with  all  the  fame  he  had  now  acquired,  he 
received  only  fifteen  guineas.  In  his  London,  we  have  the  manners  of  common 
life;  in  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  he  has  given  us  more  of  his  own  mind, 
more  of  that  train  of  sentiment,  excited  sometimes  by  poverty,  and  sometimes  by 
disappointment,  which  always  inclined  him  to  view  the  gloomy  side  cf  human 
affairs. 

In  the  same  year,  Garrick  offered  to  produce  his  Irene  on  the  Drury-lane  theatre, 
fcut  presumed  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  his  superior  knowledge 
of  stage-effect  might  be  supposed  to  justify.  Johnson  did  net  much  like  that  his  la 
bours  should  be  revised  and  amended  at  the  pleasure  of  an  actor,  and  with  soma 
difficulty  was  persuaded  to  yield  to  GarricW  advice.  The  play,  however,  was 
at  length  performed,  but  without  much  success ;  although  the  manager  contrived 
<o  have  it  played  long  enough  to  en  title  the  author  to  the  profits  of  his  three  nights, 
and  Dodsley  bought  the  copy  right  for  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  now  added  to 
his  poetical  works,  as  it  has  ever  been  admired  in  the  closet,  for  the  propriety  of 
its  sentiments  and  the  elegance  of  its  language. 

In  1750,  he  commenced  a  work  which  raised  his  fame  yet  higher  thati  it  ha4 
<ever  yet  reached,  and  will  probably  convey  his  name  (o  the  latest  posterity,  ife 
appears  to  have  entered  on  the  Rambler  without  any  communication  with  4fts 
friends,  or  desire  of  assistance.  Whether  he  proposed  the  scheme  himself,  is  uncer 
tain,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  informing  a  connexion  with  Mr.  JohnPayne, 
a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  afterwards  chief  accountant  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in  habits  of  friendship,  and  who 
on  the  present  occasion  treated  him  with  great  liberality.  He  engaged  to  pay  him 
two  guineas  for  each  paper,  or  four  guineas  per  week,  which  at  that  time  must 
have  been  to  Johnson  a  very  considerable  sum;  and  he  admitted  him  to  a  share  of 
the  future  profits  of  the  work,  when  it  should  be  collected  into  volumes :  this 
share  Johnson  afterwards  sold.  As  I  have  given  afull  history  of  this  paper  in  ano 
ther  work2,  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  it  began  Tuesday,  March  20,  1749-50,  and 
closed  on  Saturday,  March  14,  1752.  So  conscious  was  Johnson  that  his  fame 
would  in  a  great  measure  rest  on  this  production,  that  he  corrected  the  first  two 
editions  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  of  which  specimens  are  given  in  the  volume 
referred  to  in  the  note. 

In  1751,  he  was  carrying  on  his  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler,  and  besides  some 
occasional  contributions  to  the  Magazine,  assisted  in  the  detection  of  Lander,  who 
had  imposed  on  him  and  on  the  world  by  advancing  forged  evidence,that  Milton  was 
a  gross  plagiary.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  who  re 
futed  this  unprincipled  impostor  :  and  Johnson,  whom  Lauder's  ingenuity  had  in* 
duced  to  write  a  preface  and  postscript  to  his  work,  now  dictated  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  in  terms  of  contrition,  which 
Lauder  subscribed.  The  candour  of  Johnson  on  this  occasion  was  as  readily  ac. 

2  British  Essayists,  vol  xix.  Preface  to  the  Rambler.  C. 
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knowledged  at  that  time,  as  it  has  since  been  misrepresented  by  the  bigotted  adhe* 
rents  to  Milton's  politics.  Lauder,  however,  returned  to  his  "  dirty  work," 
and  published  in  1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Grand  Impostor  detected,  or 
Milton  convicted  of  Forgery  against  Charles  I,  which  was  reviewed  with  censure, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year,  and  probably  by  Johnson. 

The  Rambler  was  concluded  on  March  14,  1752,  and  three  days  after,  the  au 
thor's  wife  died,  a  loss  which  he  long  deplored,  and  never  at  the  latest  period  of  life 
recollected  without  emotion.  Many  instances  of  his  affection  for  her  occur  in  the 
collection  of  Prayers  and  Meditations  published  after  his  death,  which,  however 
they  may  expose  him  to  ridicule,  combine  to  prove  that  his  attachment  to  her  was 
uniformly  sincere.  She  was  buried  at  Bromley,  and  Johnson  placed  a  Latin  in 
scription  on  her  tomb.  She  left  a  daughter  by  her  former  husband,  and  by  her 
means  our  author  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the  daughter  of 
Zachary  Williams,  a  physician  who  died  about  this  time.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  talents,  and  her  conversation  was  interesting.  She  was 
left  in  poverty  by  her  father,  and  had  the  additional  affliction  of  being  totally 
blind.  To  relieve  his  melancholy  reflections,  Johnson  took  her  home  to  his  house 
in  Gough-Square,  procured  her  a  benefit  play  from  Garrick,  and  assisted  her  in 
publishing  a  volume  of  poems,  by  both  of  which  schemes  she  raised  about  three 
hundred  pounds.  With  this  fund,  she  became  an  inmate  in  Johnson's  house,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days,  protected  and  cheered  by  every  act  of 
kindness  and  tenderness  which  he  could  have  showed  to  the  nearest  relation. 

W^hen  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
death,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Adventurer,which  was  carried  on  by  Dr. 
JIawkesworth  and  Dr.  Warton.  The  profit  of  these  papers  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  a  physician  of  little  practice,  but  a  very  amiable  man, 
whom  he  highly  respected.  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
pass  for  Bathurst's,  whichis  highly  improbable3.  In  1754,  we  find  him  approaching 
to  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary.  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  once  looked 
up  as  to  a  liberal  patron,  had  treated  him  with  neglect,  of  which,  after  Johnson 
declined  to  pay  court  to  such  a  man,  he  became  sensible,  and,  as  an  effort  at  re 
conciliation,  wrote  two  papers  in  the  World,  recommending  the  Dictionary,  and 
soothing  the  author  by  some  ingenious  compliments.  Had  there  been  no  previous 
offence,  it  is  probable  this  end  would  have  been  answered,  and  Johnson  would 
have  dedicated  the  work  to  him.  He  loved  praise,  and  from  lord  Chesterfield, 
the  Maecenas  of  the  age,  and  the  most  elegant  of  noble  writers,  praise  was  at  this 
time  valuable.  But  Johnson  never  departed  from  exacting  the  just  respect  due 
to  a  man  of  letters,  and  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  artifice  of  these  protracted 
compliments.  He  could  not  even  brook  that  his  lordship  should  for  a  moment 
suppose  him  reconciled  by  his  flattery,  but  immediately  wrote  that  cclfbrak-d 
letter  which  has  been  so  much  admired  as  a  model  of  dignified  contempt.  The  al 
lusion  to  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  to  his  present  situation,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  : 
"  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early, 
had  been  kind  :  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indiflereut,  and  cannot  enjoy  it : 

3  See  this  matter  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  Adventurer,  British  Essayists,  vol.  xxiii.    C, 
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till  /  'am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it :  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it." 
Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to  have  concealed  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  with  his 
usual  art,  conscious  perhaps  that  they  were  not  to  be  envied. 

In  1755,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univer 
sity  of  Oxford,  after  which  (in  Slay)  his  Dictionary  was  published  in  two  large 
volumes  folio.  Of  a  work  so  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this 
place,  than  that  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  neither  envy  has  injured,  nor 
industry  rivaled  its  usefulness  or  popularity. 

fn  the  following  year,  he  abridged  his  Dictionary  into  an  octavo  size,  anJ  en 
gaged  to  superintend  a  monthly  publication  entitled  the  Literary  Magazine,or  Uni 
versal  Register.  To  this  he  contributed  a  great  many  articles  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Boswell,  and  several  reviews  of  new  books.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  reviews, 
and  one  of  most  his  finished  compositions,  both  in  point  of  style,  argument  and 
wit,  was  that  of  Soame  Jenyns's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 
This  attracted  so  much  notice  that  the  bookseller  was  encouraged  to  publish 
it  separately,  and  two  editions  were  rapidly  sold.  The  Magazine  continued  about 
two  years,  after  which  it  was  dropt  for  want  of  encouragement.  He  wrote  also, 
in  1756,  some  essays  in  the  Universal  Visitor,  another  magazine  which  lasted 
only  a  year.  His  friend  Cave  died  in  1754,  and,  for  whatever  reason,  Johnson's 
regular  contributions  appear  no  more  ia  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  But  he 
•wrote  a  very  elegant  life  of  Cave,  and  was  afterwards  an  occasional  contributor. 
This,  it  would  appear,  was  one  of  his  worst  years  as  to  pecuniary  matters.  We 
find  him,  in  the  month  of  March,  arrested  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds  eighteen  shil 
lings,  and  relieved  by  Mr.  Richardson.  His  proposal  for  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  was  again  revived,  and  subscription  tickets  issued  out,  but  it  did  not  go  to 
press  for  many  years  after. 

In  1758,  the  worthy  John  Newbery,  bookseller,  who  frequently  employed 
Johnson  in  his  literary  progress,  began  a  newspaper  called  the  Universal  Chroni 
cle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Payne.  To  give  it  an  air 
of  novelty,  Johnson  was  engaged  to  write  a  short  periodical  paper,  which  he  en. 
titled  The  Idler.  Most  of  these  papers  were  written  in  haste,  in  various  places 
where  he  happened  to  be  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  with  very  little  prepara 
tion.  A  few  of  them  express  the  train  of  thought  which  prevails  in  the  Rambler  j 
but  in  general  they  have  more  vivacity,  and  exhibit  a  species  of  grave  humour  in 
which  Johnson  excelled.  When  the  Universal  Chronicle  was  discontinued,  these 
papers  were  collected  into  two  small  volumes,  which  he  corrected  for  the  press, 
making  a  few  alterations,  and  omitting  one  whole  paper  which  has  since  been  re- 
stored. 

No.  41  of  the  I Jler  alludes  to  the  death  ofhU  mother,  which  took  place  in 
1759  :  he  had  ever  loved  her  with  anxious  affection  4,  and  had  contributed  to 
her  support,  often  when  he  knew  not  where  to  recruit  his  finance?.  On  this 
event,  he  wrote  his  Rasselas,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  tho 
expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts  she  had  left.  His  mind  ap 
pears  to  have  been  powerfully  excited  and  enriched  both  with  the  subject  and  thu 

*  See  his  very  tender  letters  on  this  subject,  in  Boswell's  Life,  vol.  i.  p,  315,  et  scq.  which  are  thus 
particularly  referred  to,  as  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  edition  of  1307.   C. 
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motive  ;  for  he  wrote  the  whole  of  this  elegant  and  philosophical  fiction  during 
<he  evenings  of  one  week,  and  sent  it  to  press  in  portions  as  it  was  written.  He 
received  one  hundred  pounds  from  Messrs.  Strahan,  Johnston,  and  Dodsley,  for 
the  copy,  and  twenty-five  more  when  it  came,  as  it  soon  did,  to  a  second  edition. 
Few  works  of  the  kind  have  been  more  generally  or  more  extensively  diffused 
by  means  of  translation.  Yet  the  author,  perhaps  from  the  pain  he  felt  in  recol 
lecting  the  melancholy  occasion  which  called  forth  his  pen,  appears  to  have  dis 
missed  it  with  some  degree  of  indifference,  as  soon  as  published ;  for  from  thai 
time  to  the  year  1781,  when  he  found  it  accidentally  in  a  chaise,  while  travelling 
•with  Mr.  Boswell,  he  declared  he  had  never  looked  into  it.  His  translation  of 
Lobo  probably  suggested  his  placing  the  scene  in  Abyssinia  ;  but  there  is  a  little 
scarce  volume,  unnoticed  by  his  biographers,  from  which  I  suspect  he  took  soms 
hints.  It  is  entitled  The  late  Travels  of  S.  Giacomo  Baratti,  an  Italian  Gentle, 
man,  into  the  remotest  Countries  of  the  Abyssins,  or  of  Ethiopia  Interior.  12mo. 
Lond.  1670. 

Among  his  occasional  productions  about  this  time,  were  his  translation  of  a  Dis. 
sertation  on  the  Greek  Comedy,  for  Mrs. Lennox's  English  version  of  Brumoy,  the 
general  Conclusion  of  the  book  ;  and  an  Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  a 
collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  projected  by  his  friend  Newbery. — When  a 
new  bridge  was  about  to  be  built  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  he  wrote  some 
papers  against  the  plan  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Mylne.  Kis  principal  motive  ap 
pears  to  have  been  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Gwyn,  who  had  given  in  a  plan,  and 
probably  he  only  clothed  Gwyn's  arguments  in  his  own  stately  language.  Such 
a  con  test  was  certainly  not  within  his  province,  and  he  could  derive  little  other 
advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  serving  his  friend.  He  appeared  more  in  character 
when  he  assisted  his  contemporaries  with  prefaces  and  dedications,  which  were 
rcry  frequently  solicited  from  him.  Poor  as  he  was  at  this  time,  he  taught  how  de 
dications  might  be  written  without  servile  submission  or  flattery,  and  yet  with  all 
the  courtesy,,  compliment  and  elegance,  which  a  liberal  mind  could  expect. 

But  an  end  was  now  approaching  to  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  1762, 
while  he  was  proceeding  with  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
information  that  his  present  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  not,  as  has  been  invidiously  asserted,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  write  for  administration,  but  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  he  had  surely  the  strongest  inducement  to  have  exerted  his  ta 
lents  in  favour  of  lord  Bute,  by  whose  recommendation  the  pension  was  granted, 
and  who  at  this  time  wanted  much  abler  support  than  the  hired  writers  of  govern, 
ment  could  supply.  But  it  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  no  political  tract  for 
nearly  eight  years  afterwards.  He  now  took  a  house  in  Johnson's  court,  Fleet, 
street,  and  allotted  an  apartmentfor  Mrs.  Williams.  In  1765,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  family,  a  circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  alleviate 
the  solicitudes  of  life,  and  furnished  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  elegant  table, 
and  elegant  society.  Here  an  apartment  was  fitted  up  for  him,  which  he  occupied 
when  he  pleased,  and  he  accompanied  the  family  in  their  various  summer  excur 
sions,  which  tended  to  exhilarate  his  mind,  and  render  the  return  of  his  constitu 
tional  melancholy  lees  frequent. 
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In  the  same  year,  he  received  a  diploma  from  Trinity  College  Dublin,  compliment, 
ing  him  with  the  tide  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  after  many  delays,  his  edition  of  Shak- 
spcare  was  published  in  eight  volumes  octavo.  The  preface  is  universally  acknow 
ledged  <obe  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  acute  of  all  his  compositions.  But  as  an  il 
lustrator  of  the  obscurities  of  Shakspcare,  it  must  be  allowed  he  has  not  done 
much,  nor  was  this  a  study  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  He  was  never 
happy  when  obliged  to  borrow  from  others,  and  he  had  cone  of  that  useful  Indus- 
try  which  indulges  in  research.  Yet  his  criticisms  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and 
it  is  no  small  praise  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Steevens  and  Malone. 

The  success  of  the  Shakspeare  was  not  great,  although  upon  the  whole  it  in 
creased  the  respect  in  which  the  literary  world  viewed  his  talents.  Kenrick  made 
the  principal  attack  on  this  work,  which  was  answered  by  an  Oxford  student, 
named  Barclay.  But  neither  the  attack  nor  the  answer  attracted  much  notice. 

In  1766,  he  furnished  (he  preface  and  some  of  the  pieces  which  compose  a  vo 
lume  of  poetical  miscellanies  by  Mrs.  A.nna  Williams.  This  lady  was  still  an  in 
mate  in  his  house,  and  was  indeed  absolute  mistress.  Although  her  temper  was 
far  from  pleasant,  and  she  had  now  gained  an  ascendancy  over  him  which  she 
often  maintained  in  a  fretful  and  peevish  manner,  he  forgot  every  thing  in  her 
distresses,  and  was  indeed,  in  all  his  charities,  which  were  numerous,  the  most 
remote  that  can  be  conceived  from  the  hope  of  gratitude  or  reward.  His  house 
was  filled  by  dependents,  whose  perverse  tempers  frequently  drove  him  out  of  if, 
yet  nothing  of  this  kind  could  induce  him  to  relieve  himself  at  their  expense. 
His  noble  expression  was,  "  If  I  dismiss  them,  who  will  receive  them  ?"  Abroad, 
his  society  was  now  very  extensive,  and  included  almost  every  man  of  the  age, 
distinguished  for  learning,  and  many  persons  of  considerable  rank,  who  delighted 
in  his  company  and  conversation. 

In  1767,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  his  ma- 
jtsty  in  the  library  of  the  queen's  palace.  Of  the  conversation  which  passed, 
Mr.  Boswell  has  given  a  very  interesting  and  authentic  account,  which,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  he  prized  at  so  high  a  rate,  as  to  print  it  separately  in  a 
quarto  sheet,  and  enter  it  in  that  form  at  Stationers'  Hall,  a  few  d»ys  before  the 
publication  of  his  Life  of  Johnson,  He  attempted  in  the  same  manner  to  secure 
Johnson's  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. — In  1767,  on  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Johnson  was  appointed  professor  in  ancient  literature,  and 
there  probably  was  at  that  time  some  design  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures.  But 
this,  and  the  professorship  of  ancient  history,  are  as  yet  mere  sinecures. 

In  1770,  his  first  political  pamphlet  made  its  appearance,  in  order  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  and  the  house  of  commons  in  expelling  Mr,  Wilkes,  and 
afterwards  declaring  col.  Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected  representative  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  the  majority  of  votes.  The  viva 
city  and  poiutcd  sarcasm  of  this  pamphlet  formed  its  chief  recommendation,  and 
it  continues  to  be  read  as  an  elegant  political  declamation  ;  but  it  failed  in  its 'main 
object.  It  made  no  converts  to  the  right  of  incapacitating  Mr.  Wilkes  by  the  act  of 
expulsion,  and  the  ministry  had  not  the  courage  to  try  the  question  of  absolute  inca- 
pacitation.  Wilkcs  lived  to  seethe  offensive  resolutions  expunged  from  the  journals 
of  the  house  of  common?,  and  what  seemed  yet  more  improbable,  to  be  reconciled 
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to  Johnson,  who,  with  unabated  dislike  of  his  moral  character,  could  not  help  ad 
miring  his  classical  learning,  and  social  talents.  His  pamphlet,  which  was  entitled  the 
False  Alarm,  was  answered  by  two  or  three  anonymous  writers  of  no  great  note. 

In  1771,  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  as  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  the  late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland  Islands,  from  materials  partly  furnished  by 
the  ministry,  but  highly  enriched  by  his  vigorous  style,  and  peculiar  train  of 
thought.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  represent  the  dispute  respecting  a 
barren  island  as  an  insufficient  cause  of  war  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  he 
has  taken  an  opportunity  to  depict  the  miseries  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of 
unnecessary  war,  in  a  burst  of  animated  and  appropriate  language  which  will 
probably  never  be  exceeded.  His  character  of  Junius,  in  this  pamphlet,  is  scarcely 
inferior. — The  sale  of  the  first  edition  was  stopt  for  awhile  by  lord  North,  and 
a  few  alterations  made  before  it  appeared  in  a  second.  Johnson's  opinion  of  these 
two  pamphlets  was,  that  "  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disquisition  in  the  False  Alarm, 
which  is  worth  all  the  fire  of  the  other." 

About  this  time,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  his  steady  friend  Mr. 
Strahan,  his  majesty's  printer,  to  procure  him  a  seat  in  parliament.  His  biogra. 
phers  hare  amused  their  readers  by  conjectures  on  the  probable  figure  he  would 
make  in  that  assembly,  and  he  owned  frequently  that  he  should  not  have  been  sorry 
to  trv.  Why  the  interference  of  his  friends  was  ineffectual,  the  minister  only 
could  tell,  but  he  was  certainly  not  ill  advised.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Johnson 
•would  have  proved  an  able  assistant  on  some  occasions,  where  a  nervous  and 
manly  speech  was  \vanted  to  silence  the  inferiors  in  opposition,  but  it  may  be 
Doubted  whether  he  would  have  given  that  uniform  and  open  consent  which  is 
expected  from  a  party  man.  Whatever  aid  he  might  be  induced  to  give  by  his  pen 
on  certain  subjects  which  accorded  with  his  own  sentiments,  and  of  which  ho 
thought  himself  master,  he  by  no  means  approved  of  many  parts  of  the  conduct 
of  those  ministers  who  carried  on  the  American  war  ;  and  he  was  ever  decidedly 
against  the  principle  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  that  a  man  should  go  along  with  his 
party  right  or  wrong.  "This,"  he  once  said,  "»is  so  remote  from  native  virtue, 
from  scholastic  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must  have  undergone  a  great  change  be 
fore  he  ran  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that  you  may 
lie  to  the  public,  for  you  do  lie  when  you  call  that  right  which  you  think  wron^, 
or  the  reverse. '' 

In  the  year  1773,  he  carried  into  execution  a  design  which  he  had  long  medi 
tated  of  visiting  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  finished  his  journey  on  the  22d  of  November.  During  this 
time  he  passed  some  days  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  by  St.  Andrew's,  Aber 
deen,  Inverness  and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  visiting  the  isles  of  Sky, 
Ilasay,  Col,  Mull,  Inchkenneth  and  Icolmkill.  He  then  travelled  through  A r- 
gyleshire  by  Inverary,  and  thence  by  Lochlomond  and  Dumbarton  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  The  popularity  of  his  own  account,  which  has  perhaps  been 
more  generally  read  than  any  book  of  travels  in  modern  times,  and  the  Jourtial 
of  his  pleasant  companion  Mr.  Boswell,  render  any  farther  notice  of  this  jour 
ney  unnecessary.  The  censure  he  met  with  is  now  remembered  with  indifference, 
and  his  Tour  continues  to  be  read  without  any  of  the  unpleasant  emotions  which 
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it  first  excited,  in  tliose  who  contended  that  he  had  not  stated  the  truth,  or  were 
unwilling  that  the  truth  should  be  stated. 

During  his  absence,  his  humble  friend  and  admirer,  Thomas  Davies,  bookseller, 
ventured  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled  Miscellanies  and  fugitive  Pieces, 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  as  the  production  of  the  "  author  of  the 
Rambler.  "  Johnson  was  inclined  to  resent  this  liberty,  until  he  recollected 
Davies's  narrow  circumstances,  when  he  cordially  forgave  him,  and  continued  his 
kindness  to  him  as  usual.  A  third  volume  appeared  soon  after,  but  all  its  contents 
are  not  from  Dr.  Johnson's  pen. 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1774,  he  published  a  short  political  pam 
phlet  entitled  The  Patriot,  the  principal  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
to  repress  the  spirit  of  faction  which  at  that  time  was  too  prevalent,  especially 
in  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  hasty  composition,  called  for,  as  he  informed  Mr. 
Eoswell,  on  one  day,  and  written  the  next.  The  success,  since  his  time,  of 
those  mock. patriots  whom  he  has  so  ably  delineated,  is  too  decisive  a  proof  that 
the  reign  of  political  delusion  is  not  to  be  shortened  by  eloquence  or  argument. 

During  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  he  made  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  authen 
ticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  and  received  answers  so  unsatisfactory  that,  both  in  his 
book  of  travels  and  in  conversation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  whole  as  au 
imposture.  This  excited  the  resentment  of  Macpherson,  the  editor,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  Johnson,  who  answered  it  in  a  com. 
position  which,  in  the  expression  of  firm  and  unalterable  contempt,  is  perhaps 
superior  to  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  that  he  mixed  somewhat  of 
courtesy,  but  Macpherson  he  despised  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  and  treated  him 
as  a  ruffian. 

The  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  America  once  more  roused  our  author's 
political  energies,  and  produced  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  in  which  he  en, 
deavoured  to  prove  that  distant  colonies,  which  had  in  their  assemblies  a  legisla 
ture  of  their  own,  were,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a  British  parlia 
ment,  where  they  had  no  representatives,  and  he  thought  that  this  country  was 
strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience.  This  pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  1775, 
produced  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  considerable 
spirit,  although  Johnson  took  no  share  in  it  :  but  the  right  of  taxation  was  no 
longer  a  question  for  discussion  :  the  Americans  were  in  arms,  blood  had  been, 
spilt,  and  il  successful  rebellion  became  revolution."  No  censure  was  more  ge 
nerally  advanced,  at  this  time,  against  our  author,  than  that  his  opinions  were 
regulated  by  his  pension,  and  none  could  be  more  void  of  foundation.  His  opi 
nion,  whether  just  or  not,  of  the  Americans  was  uniform  throughout  his  life,  and 
he  continued  to  maintain  them  when,  in  strict  prudence,  they  might  as  well  have 
been  softened  to  the  measure  of  changed  times. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,that  he  felt  tfee  force  of  some  of  the  replies  made  to 
his  pamphlet,  seconded  as  they  were  by  the  popular  voice  and  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  measures  of  administration.  It  is  reported  that  he  complained,  and  perhaps 
about  this  time,  of  being  called  upon  to  write  political  pamphlets,  and  threatened 
to  give  up  his  pension.  Whether  this  complaint  was  cariied  to  the  proper  quarter, 
Mr.  Boswell  has  not  informed  us,  but  it  is  certain  he  wrote  no  more  in  defence 
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of  the  ministry,  and  he  received  no  kind  of  reward  for  what  he  had  done.  His 
pension  neither  he  or  his  friends  ever  considered  in  that  light,  although  it  might 
make  him  acquiesce  more  readily  in  what  the  minister  required.  He  was  willing 
to  do  something  for  gratitude,  but  nothing  for  hire. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  his  last  pamphlet,  he  received  his  diploma 
as  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  a  recom 
mendation  from  the  chancellor,  lord  North.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he 
never  assumed  this  title  m  writing  notes  or  cards. —  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
he  went  on  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  Of  this  tour  Mr.  Bos. 
well  has  printed  a  few  memorandums,  which  were  probably  intended  as  the  foun 
dation  of  a  more  regular  narrative,  but  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  begun. 
As  the  tour  lasted  only  about  two  months,  it  would  probably  have  produced 
more  sentiment  than  description. 

In  1777,  he  was  engaged  by  the  London  booksellers  to  write  short  lives  or  prefa 
ces  to  an  edition  of  the  English  poets,  and  this  being  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  literary  undertakings,  some  account  of  its  origin  is  necessary,  especially 
as  the  precise  share  which  belongs  to  him  has  been  frequently  misrepresented. 
It  is  perhaps  too  late  now  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  decision  of  the 
house  of  lords  respecting  literary  property.  It  had  not,  however,  taken  place 
many  months  before  some  of  the  predicted  consequences  appeared.  Among  other 
instances,  an  edition  of  the  English  poets  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  direct 
violation  of  that  honourable  compact  by  which  the  booksellers  of  London  had 
agreed  to  respect  each  other's  property,  notwithstanding  their  being  deprived  of 
the  more  effectual  support  of  the  law.  This,  therefore,  induced  the  latter  to  un 
dertake  an  edition  of  the  poets  in  a  more  commodious  form,  and  with  suitable  ac 
curacy  of  text.  A  meeting  was  called  of  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable  book, 
sellers  of  London,  the  proprietors,  or  the  successors  and  descendants  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  copyrights  in  these  works,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant.and  uni 
form  edition  of  The  English  Poets  should  be  printed,  with  a  concise  account 
of  the  life  of  each  author  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  Messrs.  Strahan,  Cadell 
and  T.  Davies,  should  wait  upon  him  with  their  proposals. 

Johnson  was  delighted  with  the  task,  the  utility  of  which  had  probably  occur 
red  to  his  mind  long  before,  and  he  had  certainly  more  acquaintance  than  any  man 
then  living  with  the  poetical  biography  of  his  country,  and  appeared  to  be  best 
qualified  to  illustrate  it  by  judicious  criticism.  Whether  we  consider  what  he  un 
dertook,  or  what  he  performed,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  guineas  which  he  de 
manded,  will  appear  a  very  trivial  recompense.  His  original  intention,  and  all 
indeed  that  was  expected  from  him,  was  a  very  concise  biographical  and  critical 
account  of  each  poet,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  began  to  enlarge 
the  lives  to  the  present  extent,  and  at  last  presented  the  world  with  such  a  body 
of  criticism  as  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  man,  and  still  less  from  one 
now  verging  on  his  seventieth  year. 

Of  this  edition  it  is  yet  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  in  all  re. 
spects  to  be  considered  as  the  editor.  He  had  not  the  choice  of  the  poets  to  be 
admitted,  although  in  addition  to  the  list  prepared  by  his  employers,  he  recommend- 
Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfref,  and  Yalden.  The  selection  was  made  by  the  booksel- 
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Icrs,  who  appear  to  have  been  guided,  partly  by  the  acknowledged  merit  oi'  the 
poet,  and  partly  by  his  popularity,  a  quality  which  is  sometimes  independent  of  the 
former.  Our  author,  however,  felt  himself  under  no  restraint  in  accepting  the  list 
offered,  nor  did  he  in  any  instance  consider  himself  bound  to  lean  with  partiality 
to  any  author  merely  that  the  admission  of  his  works  might  be  justified.  This  ab 
surd  species  of  prejudice  which  has  contaminated  so  many  single  lives  and  critical 
prefaces,  was  repugnant  to  his,  as  it  must  ever  be  to  the  opinion  of  every  man  who 
considers  truth  asessential  to  biography,  arid  that  the  possession  of  talents,  however 
brilliant,  ought  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  abuse  of  them. — Every  preliminary  having 
been  settled  in  the  month  of  April,  1777,  the  new  edition  of  the  poets  was  sent  to 
press,  and  Johnson  was  informed  that  his  lives  might  be  written  in  the  meantime, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  accompany  the  publication. 

Not  long  after  he  undertook  this  work,  he  was  invited  to  contribute  the  aid  of 
his  eloquent  pen  in  saving  the  forfeited  life  of  Dr.  William  Dodd,  a  clergyman, 
who  was  convicted  of  forgery.  This  unhappy  man  had  long  been  a  popular 
preacher  in  the  metropolis  :  and  the  public  sentiment  was  almost  universal  in  de. 
precating  so  shameful  a  sight  as  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  suf 
fering  by  a  public  execution.  Whether  there  was  much  in  Dodd's  character  to 
justify  this  sentiment,  or  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  corporation  of  Lon 
don,  backed  by  the  petitions  of  thousands  of  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy 
citizens,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Johnson,  however,  could  not  resist  what  put 
every  other  consideration  out  of  the  question,  "  a  call  for  mercy,"  and  accord 
ingly  contributed  every  thing  that  the  friends  of  Dodd  could  suggest  as  useful. 
He  wrote  his  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  London,  delivered  at  the  Old  Bailey 
when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  passed  on  him  :  The  Convict's  Address 
to  his  unhappy  Brethren,  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate: 
two  letters,  one  to  the  lord  chancellor  Bathurst,  and  one  to  lord  chief  justice  Mans 
field  :  a  petition  from  Dr.Dodd  to  the  king:  another  from  Mrs. Dodd  to  the  queen  : 
observations  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of  earl  Percy's  having  pre 
sented  to  his  majesty  a  petition  for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand 
persons  :  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London  ;  and  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn  decla 
ration,  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution.  All  these  have 
been  printed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  works,  with  some  additional  correspondence  which 
Mr.  Boswell  inserted  in  his  life.  Every  thing  is  written  in  a  style  of  pathetic  elo 
quence,  J)ut  as  the  author  could  not  be  concealed,  it  was  impossible  to  impress  a 
stronger  sense  of  tke  value  of  Dodd's  talents  than  had  already  been  entertained. 
The  papers,  however,  contributed  to  heighten  the  clamour  whicih  was  at  that 
time  raisad  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  which  was  confounded  with 
what  was1  then  thought  more  censurable,  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  un- 
happy  man  might  have  been  saved  before  the  process  of  law  had  been  begun. 

In  1779,  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  published,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  year  1781,  which  he  wrote,  by  his  own  confession,  "dilatorily 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste."  He  had, 
however,  performed  so  much  more  than  was  expected,  that  his  employers  pre 
sented  him  with  an  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  sum.  As  he  never 
was  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  value  of  fame,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
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yet  more  substantially  gratified  by  the  eagerness  with  which  his  lives  of  the  poets 
•were  read  and  praised.  He  enjoyed  likewise  another  satisfaction  which  it  appears 
he  thought  not  unnecessary  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  writer.  He  was  attacked 
on  all  sides  for  his  contempt  of  Milton's  politics,  and  the  sparing  praise,  or  direct 
censure  he  had  bestowed  on  the  poetry  of  Prior,  Hammond,  Collins,  Gray  and  a 
few  others.  The  errours,  indeed,  which  on  any  other  subject  might  have  passed 
for  errours  of  judgment,  were  by  the  irascible  tempers  of  his  adversaries  magnified  into 
high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  poetic  genius.  During  his  life,  these  attacks 
were  not  few,  nor  very  respectful  to  a  veteran  whom  common  consent  had  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  his  country;  but  the  courage  of  his  adversaries  was 
observed  to  rise  very  considerably  after  his  death,  and  the  name  which  public 
opinion  had  consecrated,  was  reviled  with  the  utmost  malignity.  Even  some 
•who  during  his  life  were  glad  to  conceal  their  hostility,  now  took  an  opportunity 
to  retract  the  admiration  in  which  they  had  joined  with  apparent  cordiality:  and 
to  discover  faults  in  a  body  of  criticism  which,  after  all  reasonable  exceptions  are 
admitted,  was  never  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  equalled  for  justice, 
acutencss  and  elegance.  Where  can  we  hope  to  find  discussions  that  can  be  com. 
pared  with  those  introduced  in  the  lives  of  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope? 
His  abhorrence  indeed  of  Milton's  political  conduct  led  him  to  details  and  obser 
vations  which  can  never  be  acceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  but  when 
lie  conies  to  analyze  his  poetry,  and  to  fix  his  reputation  on  its  proper  basis,  it 
must  surely  be  confessed  that  no  man,  since  the  first  appearance  of  Paradise  Lost, 
has  ever  bestowed  praise  with  a  more  munificent  band.  He  appears  to  have  col- 
lected  his  whole  energy  to  immortalize  the  genius  of  Milton,  nor  has  any  advocate 
for  Milton's  democracy  appeared  who  has  not  been  glad  to  surrender  the  guardian 
ship  of  his  poetical  fame  to  Johnson. 

In  1782,  the  public  demand  rendered  it  necessary  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Lives 
in  four  octavo  volumes ;  and  in  1783,  another  edition  of  the  same  number,  but 
considerably  enlarged,  altered  and  corrected  by  the  author.  I  cannot  here  sup 
press  a  circumstance  communicated  by  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Nichols,  which 
may  check  the  murmurs  of  the  public  respecting  improved  editions.  Although 
the  corrections  and  alterations  of  the  edition  of  1783  were  printed  separately  and 
offered  gratis  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former,  not  ten  copies  were  called  for ! 

With  this  work  the  public  labours  of  Johnson  ended,  and  when  we  consider 
his  advanced  time  of  life,  and  the  almost  unabated  vigour  of  his  mind,  it  may  be 
surely  added,  that  his  sun  set  with  unrivalled  splendour.  But  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  now  undermining  a  constitution  that  had  kept  perpetual  war  with  here 
ditary  disease,  and  his  most  valued  friends  were  dropping  into  the  grave  before 
him.  He  lost  Mr.  Thralc  and  Mrs.  Williams:  his  home  became  cheerless,  and 
much  visiting  was  no  longer  convenient.  His  health  began  to  decline  more  visi 
bly  from  the  month  of  June  1783,  when  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  although 
lie  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  take  another  journey  to  Litchfield  and  Oxford 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  indicated  the  probability  of 
his  dissolution  at  no  distant  period.  Some  relief,  however,  having  been  admi. 
nislered,  he  rejoined  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  with  a  mind  still  curious, 
intelligent,  and  active,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  literature,  die- 
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tatiflg  information  wherever  it  was  wanted,  and  trying  his  faculties  by  Latin 
translations  from  the  Greek  poets.  Nothing  was  so  much  the  subject  of  alarm, 
with  him,  as  the  decay  of  memory  and  judgment,  of  which,  however,  to  the  last 
he  never  betrayed  the  least  symptom. 

In  Midsummer  1784,  he  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  go  for  the  last  time  into 
Derbyshire.  During  his  absence,  his  friends,  who  were  anxious  for  the  preser. 
vation  of  so  valuable  a  life,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  addition  to  his  pension, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  tour  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent.  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  lord  chancellorThurlow,  who 
seconded  it  in  the  proper  quarter,  but  without  success.  He  evinced,  however,  his 
high  respect  for  Johnson,  by  offering  to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  Johnson,  when  the  circumstance  was  communicated,  thanked  his  lordship  in 
a  letter,  elevated  beyond  the  common  expressions  of  gratitude,  by  a  dignity  of  sen. 
timcnt  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  his  noble  and  liberal  correspondent.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  also  made  a  similar  offer,  although  of  a  lesser  sum  ;  and  such  indeed  was  the 
estimation  in  which  Johnson  was  held,  that  nothing  would  have  been  wanting 
which  money  or  affection  could  procure,  either  to  protract  his  days,  or  to  make 
them  comfortable. 

But  these  offers  were  not  accepted.  The  scheme  of  a  continental  tour,  which 
he  once  thought  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  his  physicians,  and  had 
it  promised  greater  effects,  was  now  beyond  his  strength.  'The  dropsy  and  asthma 
were  making  hasty  approaches,  and  although  he  longed  for  life,  and  was  anxiously- 
desirous  thatevery  means  might  be  used  to  gain  another  day,  he  soon  became  con 
vinced  that  no  hopes  were  left.  During  this  period,  he  was  alternately  resigned 
to  die,  and  tenacious  of  life,  tranquil  in  the  views  of  eternity,  and  disturbed  by 
gloomy  apprehensions,  but  at  last  his  mind  was  soothed  with  the  consolatory  Hopes 
of  religion,  and  although  the  love  of  life  occasionally  recurred,  he  adjusted  his 
worldly  concerns  with  composure  and  exactness,  as  one  who  was  conscious  that 
he  was  soon  to  give  an  account.  On  Monday  the  13th  of  December,  he  tried  to 
obtain  a  temporary  relief  by  puncturing  his  legs,  as  had  been  before  performed  by 
the  surgeon,  but  no  discharge  followed  the  operation,  and  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  breathed  his  last,  so  gently,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  his  death 
was  perceived. 

On  the  20th,  his  body  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
close  to  the  grave  of  his  friend  Garrick.  Of  the  other  honours  paid  to  his  me 
mory,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  more  in  number  and  quality, than  were 
ever  paid  to  any  man  of  literature.  It  was  his  singular  fate  that  the  age,  which 
he  contributed  to  improve,  repaid  him  by  a  veneration  of  which  we  have  no  ex 
ample  in  the  annals  of  literature;  and  that  when  his  failings  as  well  as  his  virtues 
were  exhibited  without  disguise  and  without  partiality,  he  continued  to  be  revered 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  is  now,  after  scrutiny  and  censure  have  done 
their  worst,  enrolled  among  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  English  genius. 

But  to  delineate  the  character  of  Johnson  is  a  task  which  the  present  writer 
wishes  to  decline.  Five  large  editions  of  Mr.  Boswell's  Life  have  familiarized 
Johnson  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  so  intimately,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  advance  any  thing  with  which  every  reader  is  not  already  acquainted.  Tho 
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suffrages  of  the  nation  have  been  taken,  and  the  question  is  finally  decided.  On 
mature  consideration,  there  appears  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  generally  re 
ceived  opinions  as  to  the  rank  Johnson  holds  among  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  a 
rank  which  those  who  yet  capriciously  dwell  on  his  failings,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
disturb,  ills  errours  have  been  brought  forward  with  no  sparing  hand  both  by 
his  friends  and  his  enemies,  yet  when  every  fair  deduction  is  made  from  the  re 
puted  excellence  of  his  character  as  a  tnan  and  a  writer,  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
v,  ill  remain  to  gratify  the  partiality  of  his  admirers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  public 
esteem. 

It  is  unpleasant,  however,  to  quit  a  subject  which  the  more  it  is  revolved,  serves 
to  gladden  the  mind  \vith  pleasing  recollections.  There  are  surely  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  Johnson  which  compel  admiration  in  defiance  of  prejudice  or 
envy.  That  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  of  manners  by  no  means  prepossessing,  whose 
person  was  forbidding,  whose  voice  w;is  rough,  inharmonious  and  terrifying, 
whose  temper  was  frequently  harsh  and  overbearing  ;  that  such  a  man  should 
have  forced  his  way  into  the  society  of  a  greater  number  of  eminent  characters 
than  perhaps  ever  gathered  round  an  individual ;  that  he  should  not  only  have 
gained  but  increased  their  respect  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  preserved  it  un 
abated  for  so  long  a  series  of  years;  that  men  of  all  ranks  in  life,  and  of  the  highest 
degrees  of  mental  excellence,  should  have  thought  it  a  duty,  and  found  it  a  plea 
sure,  not  only  to  tolerate  his  occasional  roughness^  but  to  study  his  humour,  and 
submit  to  his  controul,  to  listen  to  him  with  the  submission  of  a  scholar,  and  con 
sult  him  with  the  hopes  of  a  client ;  all  this  surely  affords  the  strongest  presump 
tion  that  such  a  man  was  remarkable  beyond  the  usual  standard  of  human  excel 
lence.  Nor  is  this  inference  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  for  it  appears  that  what 
ever  merit  may  be  attributed  to  his  works,  he  was  perhaps  yet  more  to  be  envied 
in  conversation,  where  he  exhibited  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination,  an 
elegance  and  acuteness  of  argument,  and  a  ready  \vit,  such  as  never  appear  to 
have  been  combined  in  one  man.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  whatever 
opinion  was  entertained  by  those  who  knew  him  only  in  his  writings,  it  never 
could  have  risen  to  that  pitch  of  admiration  which  has  been  excited  by  the  labours 
of  his  industrious  biographer. 

His  death  formed  a  very  remarkable  era  in  the  literary  world.  For  a  consider 
able  time,  the  periodical  journals,  as  well  as  general  conversation,  were  eagerly 
occupied  on  an  event  which  was  the  subject  of  universal  regret ;  and  every  man  • 
hastened  with  such  contributions  as  memory  supplied,  to  illustrate  a  character  in 
which  all  took  a  lively  interest.  Numerous  anecdotes  wore  published,  some  au 
thentic  and  some  imaginary,  and  the  general  wish  to  know  more  of  Johnson  was 
for  some  years  insatiable. 

At  length  the  proprietors  of  his  printed  works  met  to  consider  of  a  complete  and 
uniform  edition  ;  but  as  it  was  feared  that  the  curiosity  which  follows  departed  genius 
might  soon  abate,  some  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  policy  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  the  best  of  which  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  various  forms  ; 
but  this  was  fortunately  over-ruled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  (1806) 
these  collected  works  were  printed  for  the  fourth  time,  and  will  probably  be  long 
considered  as  a  standard  book  in  every  library.  Less  fortunately,  howeverj  sir 
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John  Hawkins,  who  was  one  of  Johnson's  executors,  and  professed  to  be  in  pos 
session  of  materials  for  his  life,  was  engaged  to  write  that  life,  as  well  as  to  col 
lect  his  works.  They  accordingly  appeared  in  1787,  in  eleven  volumes  8vo.  Of 
the  Life  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  censure  so  generally  passed.  Sir 
John  spoke  his  mind,  perhaps  honestly,  but  his  judgment  must  have  been  as  defec 
tive  as  his  memory,  when  he  decided  with  so  much  prejudice  and  so  little  taste  or 
candour,  on  the  merits  of  his  author,  and  of  other  eminent  persons,  whom,  as  a 
critic  humorously  said  ic  he  brought  to  be  tried  at  the  Middlesex  quarter  ses 
sions."  In  collecting  the  works,  he  inserted  some  which  no  man  could  suspect  to 
be  Johnson's,  while  he  omitted  other  pieces  that  had  been  acknowledged.  A  more 
correct  arrangement,  however,  has  .been  since  adopted. 

Two  years  before  this  edition  appeared,  Mr.  Boswell  published  his  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  exhibited  such  a  sample  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation-talents  as 
raised  very  high  expectations  from  the  Life  which  he  then  announced  to  be  in  a 
state  of  preparation.  Mr.  Boswell's  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced 
in  the  year  1763,  and  from  that  time  he  appears  to  have  meditated  what  he  at 
length  executed,  the  most  complete  and  striking  portrait  ever  exhibited  of  any 
human  being.  His  Tour  having  shown  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  proceed, 
Johnson's  friends  willingly  contributed  every  document  they  could  collect  from 
memory  or  writing,  and  Mr.  Boswell,  who  meditated  one  volume  only,  was  soon 
obliged  to  extend  his  work  to  two  bulky  quartos.  These  were  published  in 
1791,  and  bought  up  with  an  avidity,  which  their  wonderful  variety  of  entertain, 
ment,  vivacity,  anecdote  and  sentiment,  amply  justified.  Four  very  large  editions 
have  since  appeared,  and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  very  fortunate  and  fascinating 
books  of  which  the  public  is  not  likely  to  tire. 

Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  and  by 
Bieans  which  will  not  soon  be  repeated,  that  the  life  of  a  mere  scholar  may  be 
rendered  more  instructive,  more  entertaining,  and  more  interesting,  than  that  of 
any  other  human  being.  And  although  the  "  confidence  of  private  conversa 
tion"  has  been  thought  to  be  sometimes  violated  in  this  work,  for  which  no  apo 
logy  is  here  intended,  yet  the  world  seems  agreed  to  forgive  this  failing  in  conside 
ration  of  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  ;  that  wonderful  variety  of  subjects,  of  wit, 
sentiment,  and  anecdote,  with  which  it  abounds;  and  above  all  the  valuable  in 
struction  it  presents  on  many  of  the  most  important  duties  of  life.  'It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  created  some  enemies  to  Dr.  Johnson  among  those  who  were  notv 
enemies  before  this  disclosure  of  his  sentiments.  Vanity  has  been  sometimes  hurt, 
aud  vanity  has  taken  its  usual  revenge.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Boswell's  account  of  his  illustrious  friend  is  impartial:  he  conceals  no  fail 
ing  that  revenge  or  animosity  has  since  been  able  t®  discover ;  al!  his  foibles  of 
manner  and  conversation  are  faithfully  recorded,  and  recorded  so  frequently  that  it 
is  easier  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  doctor  Johnson  than  of  any  eminent  character 
in  the  whole  range  of  biography  s. 

One  singular  effect  was  produced  by  this  extraordinary  book.  When  it  was 
determined  to  discard  sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Murphy  to  furnish  another  to  be  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  works 

4  British  Essayists,  Preface  to  the  Rambler,  vol.  xix.  C, 
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published  in  1793.  This  Mr.  Murphy  executed  under  the  title  (which  he  had 
used  in  the  case  of  Fielding)  of  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  John 
son  ;  but  he  had  conceived  a  prejudice  of  jealousy  of  Mr.  BosWell's  fame,  and 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  strengthened  his  narrative  by  every  possible  proof, 
Murphy  persisted  in  taking  his  facts  from  the  very  inaccurate  narrative  of  sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  the  more  flippant  anecdotes  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi.  In  his 
Essay,  therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  circumstances  are  grossly,  and  con 
sidering;  that  proofs  were  within  his  reach,  we  may  add,  wilfully  misrepresented6. 

As  Dr»  Johnson  has  been  introduced  in  the  present  collection  as  an  English 
poet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  poems  now  presented  to  the 
reader.  They  are  what  have  been  published  in  his  works,  and  no  doubts,  as  far 
as  the  present  writer  knows,  have  ever  been  entertained  of  their  authenticity. 
What  he  might  have  produced,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  That  he  had  not  the  essentials  of  a  poet  of  the  higher  order 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed;  but  as  a  moral  poet,  his  acknowledged  pieces  stand  in 
a  very  high,  rank.  Like  Pope,  he  preferred  reason  to  fancy,  and  his  two  imitations 
of  Juvenal  are  not  only  equal  to  any  thing  that  writer  has  produced,  in  the  happy 
delineation  of  living  manners,  and  in  elegance  of  versification,  but  are  perhaps  su 
perior  to  any  compositions  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  His  Irene  is  remarkable 
for  splendour  of  language,  richness  of  sentiment,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  but  as 
a  tragedy  it  is  radically  defective  :  it  excites  neither  interest  or  passion.  Of  his 
lesser  pieces,  the  Prologue  on  Opening  the  Theatre  in  1747,  and  that  for  the  benefit 
of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  are  perfect  models  of  elegant  and  manly  address. 
His  odes  are  defective  in  imagination  and  description  ;  he  always  undervalued  this 
species  of  poetry,  and  certainly  has  not  improved  it.  A  few  of  his  translations  are 
more  happily  executed,  particularly  the  Dove  of  Anacrcon.  The  poem  on  the 
death  of  his  humble  friend  Letet  is  one  of  those  pathetic  appeals  to  the  heart  which 
are  irresistible* 

fr  The  principal  of  these  are  corrected  in  notes  appended  to  the  last  edition  of  Johnson's  works. 
Murphy's  narrative  was  in  truth  little  more  than  what  was  compiled  in  1787,  from  sir  John  Hawkins, 
by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  whose  style  and  reflections  he  has  in  general  copied  verbatim,  without  a 
word  of  acknowledgment.  C. 
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A  POEM: 

SN  IMITATION  OF   THE   THIRD   SATIRE   OF  JUVENAf . 
WRIT!  EN    IN    1738. 

— Quis  ineptir 
Tarn  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus  ut  teneat  se  ?  juv. 

1  THO'  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel. 
When  injur'd  Thales  2  bids  the  town  farewell, 

Juv.  Sat.  III. 

1   Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici ; 
Laudo,  tamen,  vacois  quod  sedem  figere  ('amis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civein  donare  Sibyllae. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  by  Thales  we 
are  here  to  understand  Savage.  Mr.  Boswell  as 
serts  that  this  is  entirely  groundless,  and  adds,"  I 
have  been  assured  that  Dr-  Johnson  said,  he  was 
not  so  much  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when  he 
wrote  his  London."  This,  added  to  the  circum 
stance  of  the  date  (for  Savage  did  not  set  out  for 
Wales  till  July  1739)  might  be  decisive,  if,  un 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Boswell,  he  had  not  a  few 
pages  after,  given  us  some  highly  complimenta 
ry  lines  which  "  he  was  assured  were  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson,"  Ad  Ricardum  Savage,  in  April 
1738,  about  a  month  before  London  was  publish 
er!.  This  surely  implies  previous  acquaintance 
with  Savage,  for  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  have 
praised  a  stranger  i'n  such  terms,  and  gives  a 
very  strong  probability  to  sir  John  Hawkins's 
conjecture.  That  Savage  did  not  set  out  for 
Wales  until  -the  following  year,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  intention  of  such  a 
journey  would  justify  the  lines  alluding  to  it. 
See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  apd 
p.  139.  8vo.  edit.  1804.  C. 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  coffl- 

mend, 

I  praise  the  hermit,  hut  regret  the  friend, 
Resolv'd  at  length  from  vice  and  London  far 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 
And  fix'don  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

3  For  who  would  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibernia's 

land, 

Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
B«t  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay  ; 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire  ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  fur  prey  ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

» While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  con 
tains 

Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
OnThames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood  ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza  5  birth, 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth  ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view  ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd, 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

3 — Ego  vel  Prochytam  praepono  Subnrras, 
Nam  quid  tarn  miserum,  tarn  solum  vidimus,  ut 

non 

Deterius  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assiduos,  &  miile  pericula  saeva 
Urbis,  &  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 

4  Sed,  dum  tola  domus  r  lied  a  componitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus. — 

»  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Greenwich, 
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A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighb'ring  town. 
6  Since  worth,   he   cries,    in  these  degenerate 

days 

Wants  ev'n  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  curs'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress, 
Andevery  moment  leaves  my  little  less; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  ^  staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vig'rous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,    kind  Heaven,   to  find  sOme  happier 

place, 

Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace  ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay; 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose, 
And  safe  in  poverty  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Sume  secret  cell,  ye  pow'rs,  indulgent  give, 

*  Let live  here,  for has  learn'd  to  live. 

Here  let.  those  reign,  \vhom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white; 
Kx  plain  their  country's  dear-bought  rijditsaway, 
And  plead  for  9  pirates  in  the  fare  of  day; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

10  Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery; 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  our  *'  silenc'd  stage, 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed  !    what  bounds   your    pride 

'shall  hold  ?  [gold  ? 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  of  pow'r  and 

Behold  rebellious  virtue  quite  o'erthrown, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,   our   lives  your 

own. 

To  such,  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  giv'n, 
When  public  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  Heaven: 
rz  But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  fur 

me, 

Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  ? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  tho'  Britain's  court  he  sing, 

6  Hie  tune  Umbritius:  quando  artibus,  inquit, 

honestis 

Nullus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolurnenta  laborum, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  here  quam  fuit,  ac  eadem 

eras 

Deteret  exiguis  aliquid :  proponitnus  illue         » 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas; 
Dum  nova  canities. 

7  et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo. 

8  Cedamus  patria  :  vivant  Arturius  istic 

Et  Catullus:   maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  vcr- 
tuut. 

9  The  invasions  of  the  Spaniards  were  defend 
ed  in  the  houses  of  parliament. 

10  Queis  facile  est  redem  conducere,  flumina, 

port  us, 

Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum   ad  busta  cada 
ver. 

Munera  mine  edunt. 

11  The  licensing  act  was  then  lately  made. 

12  Quid    Romz  faciam  ?    mentiri  nescio:  li- 

brum, 
Si  malus  est,  nequeolaudare  &  poscere. — 


To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing ;  ' 
A  statesman's  logic  uriconvinc'd  can  hear, 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  Gazetteer'1; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  Clodio's  jest. 

'3  Others  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtle  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey, 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away  : 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 
14  For  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend    en 
dears  ? 

Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
'5  Buttbou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlb' rough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

16  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites,  see  ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London  !   the  needy  villain's  gen'ral  home, 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  j 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate,    . 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
17  I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 
18  Illustrious  Edward !    from  the   realms  of 

day, 

The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace, 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau  ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away, 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 
All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel : 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import ; 
19Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 

12  The  paper  which  at  that  time  contained 
apologies  for  the  court. 

Ferre  ad  nuptam  quas  miltit  adulter, 
Quse  mandat  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo. 

14  Quis  nunc  diligiturnisi  conseius  ? 

Cams  erit  Veri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vult, 

Accusare  potcst. 

Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque   in    mare  volvitur 
aurum, 

Ut  somno  careas. 

16  Qua;  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissima  nostris, 
Et  quos  praecip'ue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 
Non  possum  feive,  Quirites, 


tuus  sunlit  trechedipna,  Qui- 


!ra3cam  urbem.- 
la  Rusticus 
rine, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo. 

19  Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Promptus. ' 
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No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 

120  They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a 

clap : 

All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And,  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goes. 

21  Ah  !   what  avails  it,  that,  from  slav'ry  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 

Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories  ; 
If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

22  Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit; 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite : 

Still  to  his  int'rest  true,  where'er  he  goes, 

Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows  ; 

In  ev'iy  face  a  thousand  graces  shine, 

From  ev'ry  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 

23  These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 

Strain  out  with  fault'ring  diffidence  a  lie, 

And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wond'rous  talents  for  the  stage : 

24  Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face  j 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply. 

And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye  ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 

25  How,  when  competitors  like  these  coutend, 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  ; 

Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile  : 
Exalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore, 
Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  in  a  whore  j 
Can  13 albo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admir'd,caress'd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
26  Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art, 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-plac'd  confidence  repay, 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

20  Augur,  schoenobates,  medicus,  magus :  om- 

nia  novit, 
Grreculus  esuriens,  in  ccelum,  jusseris,  ibit 

21  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia 

ccelum 
Hausit  Aventini  ?    • 

22  Quid  ?  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima, 

laudat 
Sermoneia  indocti  faciem  deformis  amici  ? 

2j  Haec  eadem  licet  &  nobis  laudare  :  sed  illis 
Creditor. 

-+  Natio   com  03d  a   est.     Rides  ?    inajore  ca- 

chinno 
Concutitur,  &.c. 

-'*»  Non  sumus  ergo  pares  :   melior,  qui  sem 
per  &  omni 

Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  fcuniere  vultum, 
A  facie  jactare  nianus :  laudare  paratus, 

Si  hene  rQctavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus. 

2ti  Scii-e  volunt    secreta  donuis,  atque  hide 
timed. 


27  By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure 

free, 

All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  prorokes  the  snarling  Muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke  j 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
28  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 
Sure  the  most  hitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never    wounds  more  deep   the  gen'ious 

heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

2i(  Has  Heaven  reserv'd,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscovered  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  'M  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 

31  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd : 

But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold, 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  aresold: 
Where  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implor'd, 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

But  hark  !  th'   affrighted  crowd's  tumultuous 

cries 

Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  thn  skies: 
Rais'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  aud 

pow'r, 

Some  pompous  palace  or  some  blissful  bower, 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  th' approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrours  take  your  way, 
And  leave  your  little  ail  to  flames  a  prey  ; 

32  Then  thro'  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  loam, 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home  ? 

In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

33  Should    Heaven's  just  bolts   Orgilio's  wealth 

confound, 

And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ground, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies  j 


27  —  —  Materiarn  prasbet    causasque  jo- 

corum 
Omnibus  hie  idem  ?  si  fceda  &  scissi  lacerna,  &c. 

28  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  inse, 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit. 

29  •  Agmine  facto, 
Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Qairites. 

30  The  Spaniards  at  this  time  were   said  to 
make  claim  to  some  of  our  American  provinces. 

31  Haud  facile  emergunt,    quorum  virtutibus 

obstat 

Res  angusta  domi,  sed  Romse  durior  illis 
Conatus.  •     • 

—          ..  Omnia  Romx 
Cum  pretio.  -- 
Cogimur,  &cultis  augerepeculia  sen-is. 

32  -  Ultimus  autem 


cumulus,  quod  nudum  &  frustra  ro- 
gantem 

Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio,  tectoquejuvabit. 
33  Si  magna  Asturici  cecklit  domus,   horrida 

mater, 
Pullati  proceres.  - 
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The  taureat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate  ;      [band 
31  With    well-feign'd  gratitude    the    peusion'd 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See!   while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before: 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish'd  marble  and  the  shining  plate, 
35  Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heav'n  another  fire. 

36  Could  'st  thou  resign  the   park  and   play 

content, 

For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent  ; 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senatoi's  deserted  seat  ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy   drooping 

flowers, 

Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers; 
And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
i>espise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 
There  ev'ry  bush  with  Nature's  music  rings, 
There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings  ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 
37  Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
s8  Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  manj 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
*»  Yetev'n  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay  ; 
I«rdsof  the  street  and  terroursof  the  way; 
Fiush'd  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambean's  bright  approach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

40  In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 
And  dope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose  ;  [close, 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar  ; 

34  --  Jam  accurrit,  qui  martnora  donet, 
Conferat  impensas  :  hie,  &c. 
Hie  modium  argent!.—-  —  — 


"'5  -  Meliora,  ac  plura  reponit 
Persicus  orborum  lautissimus.  - 

26  Si  potes  avelliCirccnsibus,  optima  Sorae, 
Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Fusinone  paratur, 
Quant  j  mine  tencbras  unum  conducts  in  annum. 
Hortulus  hie.  - 

Vive  bidentis  amans  et  culti  villicus  horti, 
Undeepulumpossis  centum  dare  Pythagoraeis. 

37  --  Possis  ignavis  haberi, 

Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  ccenam  si 
Intestatus  eas.  - 

38  Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cedidit, 
Dat  pcenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Peleidae.  - 

39  -  Sed,  quamvis  improbus  annis, 
Atque  mere  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quern  coceina 
Vitarijubet,  &  couiitum  longissimus  ordo,[la?na 
Blultuin    praeterea    flammarum,    atque    xnea 

lampas.  [spoliet  te 

40  Nee  tamen  hoc  lantum  metuas  :  uain  qui 
Non  deerit  ;  clausis  domibus,  &c. 


Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 

And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breaaf. 

*'  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such   crowds  at  Ty 
burn  die, 

With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorial!  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means 4i  support  the  sinking 

land, 

Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king  *3. 

4*  A  single  jail,  in  ALFRED'S  golden  reign, 
Could  halt  the  nation's  criminals  contain  ; 
Fair  Justice,  then,  without  constraint  ador'd, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword ; 

No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known, 
Blest  age  !  but  ah  !  how  difPrent  from  our  own  ! 

*5  Much  could  I  add, — but    see  the  boat   at 
The  tide  retiring  calls  me  from  the  land  :  [hand, 
46  Farewell ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and  for 
tune  spent, 

Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tir'd  like  me  with  follies  and  with  crimes,  • 
In  angry  numbers  warns't  succeeding  times; 
Then  shall  thy   friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 


THE  VANITY  OF  HVMAN  WISHES* 

IN  IMITATION   OF  THE  TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL, 

LET  *  observation  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life  ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wav'ring  man,  betray 'd  by  vent'rous  pride 
To  chase  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good  ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice  ; 

How  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  ev'ry  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Each  giftof  nature  and  each  grace  of  art ; 

41  Maximus  in  vinclisferri  modus ;  ut timeas,  ne 
Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marrae  &  sarculadesint. 

4i  A  cant  word  in  the  house  of  commons  for 
methods  of  raising  money. 

43  The  nation  was  discontented  at  the  visits 
made  by  the  king  to  Hanover. 

44  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Secula,  quse  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

4*  His  alias  poteram,  &  pluries  suhnectere 
Sed  j  umenta  vocant.  — — —  [caasas : 

46 Ergo  vale  nostri  memor :    &  quoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refici   properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  Elvinam  Cererem,  vestramqi-e 

Oianam 

Conf  elle  a  Comis  ;  satirarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illaSj 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  calligatns  in  agros. 

»Ver.  1—11. 
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With  fatal  beat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rfulhreath, 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

2  But,  scarce  observ'd,  the   knowing  and  the 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  massacre  of  gold  ;  [bold 

Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfin'd, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind  ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise,  [buys, 

Let  hist'ry  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord  ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And   leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch'd  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Tho'  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller  serene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath  and  sings  his  toil  away.     , 
Does  envy  seize  thee  ?  crush  th'  upbraidingjoy, 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy, 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade^*  ***** 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  qim'ring  shade, 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief, 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  3  still  one  gen'ral  cry  the'skies  assails, 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statt  sman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 
Once  *  more,  Democritus  arise  on  Earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest : 
Thou  who  could'st  laugh,  where  want  enchain'd 

caprice, 

Toil  crush'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 
Where  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mourner  dy'd ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride  ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state  ; 
Where  change  of  fav' rites  made  no  change  of  laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judg'd  a  cause ; 
How  would'st  thou  shake  atBriton's^  modish  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  ? 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye, 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure,  and  the  veils  of  woe  : 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  or  whose  griefs  are  vain. 

Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew 'd  at  ev'ry  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  ev'ry  state,  and  canvass  ev'ry  pray'r. 

*  Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 

crate, 

Athirst  for    wealth,  and   burning  to  be   great, 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th' incessant  call, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate  and  fall. 
Oil  ev'ry  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insnltmocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  linking  (tatesatan'g'door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 

2  Ver.  12 — 22.  3  Ver.  25— 27.  4  Ver.  °3— 55. 

*  Ver.  56—107. 


For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies  ; 
From  ev'ry  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place; 
And,  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  j 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine: 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  fav'rites'  .zeal  ? 
Thro*  Freedom's  sons   no  more   remonstrance 

rings, 

Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail.  . 

In  full-flown  dignity,  see  Wolscy  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs 

consign, 

Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows: 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r  ; 
Till-conqnest  unresisted  ceas'd  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize: 
At  length  his  sov'reign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where-e'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine,  [thine  ? 

Shall  Wolsey's  wealth  with   Wolsey's  end    be 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight  ? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below  ? 

6  \A  hat  gave  great  Villiers  loth'  assassin's  knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  murder'd   Wcutworth,   and   what  exil'd 

Hyde, 

By  kintrs  protected,  and  to   kings  nlly'd  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  com  Is  to  shine, 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

7  When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  case  for  fame  j 
Resistless  barns  the  fever  of  renown, 

Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  (he  gown: 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  Bacon's  mansion  8  trembles  o'er  liis  head. 
Are  these  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  illustrious  youth, 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth  ! 

6  Ver.  108— 1 13.         ^  Ver.  1 14-  1 32. 

3  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  study  of  friar 
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Yet  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  gen  'rous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat  ; 
Should  reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pour  on  misty  doubt  resistless  day  ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright  ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain, 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  leiterd  heart  ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade; 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee  : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise  ; 
There  mark  what  i!is  the  scholar's  life  as»ail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end  9  .    [stows, 

Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  be- 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  foes  ; 
See,  when  the  vulgar  'scapes,  despis'd  or  aw'd, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds,  though  smaller  fines  content 
Tiie  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequestet'd  rent  : 
Mark'd  out  by  dang'rous  parts,  he  meets  t  he  shock, 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Aronnd  his  tomb  let  Avt  and  Genius  weep, 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  sleep. 

'•The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravisb'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  sr.ch  the  steady  Roman  shook  the  world  ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Bncons  shine, 
And  s'ain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  ; 
Thispow'r  has  praise,    that   virtue  scarce   can 

warm 

Till  fame  supplies   the  universal    charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  uame:[gret, 
And  mortgag'd  states  their  grandsires'  wreathsre- 
lYom  age  to  aee  in  everlasting  debt  ;  [vey 

Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  con- 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

11  On  what   foundation    stands   the  warrior's 

pride, 

How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Uncoiiquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Bthold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combine, 
Ami  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ;     [in  vain  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 
"  Tnink  nothing  gaiu'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought 


i,  built  on  ar.  arch  over  the  bridge,  will 
fill  when  a  man  greater  than  Bacon  shall  pass 
under  it.  To  prevent  so  shocking  an.  accident 
i:  was  pulled  down  many  years  since. 

9  See  Gent.  Ma  jr.  vol.  kviii.  p-  951.  1027. 
10  Yen  133—  1*C.          ^Ver.  147—  167. 


On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;— 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bauds, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lauds ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  erroar  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  grouiui  ? 
His  fall  wasdestinM  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  putty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand; 

ft  the  name,  tr  \\  hich  the  world  grew  pale, 
'o  point  a  moral,  r,r  adorn  a  tale. 
1 '  All  times  theirs  'enesof  pompous  woesafford, 
torn  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord, 
i  tr.-iy  hostility  and  bavb'rousjinde, 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at.  his  side, 
G;-(  at  Xerxe^  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  iu  his  way  ; 
Attendant  Flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more  ; 
Fresh  praise  is  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind, 
New  pow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs    are  still 

bestow'd, 

Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show,     ' 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thought  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
Th'  encumber'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  - 

coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Caesarean  pow'r, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  : 
Short  sway  !    fair  Austria  spreads  her  mour..fut 

charms, 

The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes  derision,  and  his  subjects  blame, 
And   steals  to  death    from    anguish  aud  from 

shame. 

13  "  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days!" 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays  : 
Hides  from  himself  its  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  aud  the  vernal  flow'r; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He    views,  and    wonders  that  they  please  no 


'-Ver.  168— 187.      13  Ver.  188— 28S. 
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Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines, 
And  Luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns, 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 
No  sounds,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious 
ear,  [near; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 
jVorlute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  pow'rs  attend, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  ling'ring  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  parnper'd  guest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gath'ring 

sneer, 

And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear; 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence  ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  soil's  expense, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill, 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  pre  s  the  dire  blockade; 
But  unextinguish'd  av'rice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,   and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers; 
The  gen'ral  fav'rite  as  the  gen'ral  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings  ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  diif 'rent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulphs  of  Fate. 
From   Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  de- 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end,        [scend, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprize, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise! 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow, 
And  Swift  exp  res  a  driv'ler  and  a  show. 

14  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring; 
And  Sedlcy  curs'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king". 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
Whom  pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise  ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art, 
And  ask  the  latest  fashion  of  the  heart ; 

14  Ver.  289—545. 
VOL,  XYI. 


What  care,  what  rules,    your  heedless  charms 
shall  save,  [slave  ? 

Each  nymph   your  rival,  and  each  youth  your 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  haie  combines, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance  falls  ; 
Hr'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign, 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat'in  vain? 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  fresdom,  and  the  private  friend.' 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  ply'd: 
To  Int'rest,  Prudence ;   and  to  Flatt'ry,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  hetray'd,  despis'd,  distress'd, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

15  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob 
jects  find  ? 

Must  dull  suspence  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Enquirer,  cease ;    petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r  j 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill  ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill  j 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  he  grants,   who  grants  the  pow'r  to 

gain; 

With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK, 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  THEATRE  ROYAt,  DRURY 
LANE,  1747. 

WHEN  Learning's  triumph  o'er   her  barb'rous 
foes  [rose ; 

First    rear'd   the   stage,    immortal    Shakspeare 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'*], 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then     Jonson    came,     instructed    from    the 

school, 

To  please  in  method,  anil  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  stiulioiis  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart; 

'5  Ver.  346—306. 
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Cold  Approbation  gave  the  ling'ring  bays, 

For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 

A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 
Nor  wish'd   for   Jonson's  art,    or  Shakspeare's 

flame. 

Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,   their  supports  were 
strong,  [long : 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  re- 

fin'd, 

For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ;    ' 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  Declamation  roar'd  whilst  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd,  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  antient  reign  to  quit, 
•  She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  ? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy'd, 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride : 
Perhaps  (for  whocan  guess  th'  effects  of  chance? ) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet '  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his.  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  plac'd, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 
With  ev'ry  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours,   this  night,   to  bid  the  reign  com 
mence 

Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show, 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 
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YE  glitt'ring  train,  whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress  ! 

1  Hunt,  a  famous  boxer  on  the  stage ;  Maho 
met,  a  rope-dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Co- 
vent-Garden  theatre  the  winter  before,  said  to 
be  a  Turk. 


From  grov'ling  business  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare  ! 
Vot'ries  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour ! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfin'd, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how   Heav'n  supports  the  virtuous 
mind,  [sign'd, 

Daring,  though  calm;   and  vig'rous,  though  re- 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  pow'r  dependent,  in  success  deprest. 
Learn  here  that  peace  from  innocence  must  flow ; 
All  else  is  empty  sound  and  idle  show. 

If  truths   like  these  with  pleasing  language 

join : 

Ennobled,  yet  unchang'd,  if  Nature  shine  ; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from'reason's  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools : 
Intriguing  wits!  his  artless  plot  forgive  ; 
And  spare  him,  beauties !  though  his  lovers  lire. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride; 
To  force  applause  no  modern  arts  are  try'd. 
Should  partial  cat-calls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit. 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov'd  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail  ; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  asham'd  to  fail. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain,. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  reason,  nature,  truth,  he  dares  to  trust : 
Ye  fops,  be  silent:  and  ye  wits,  be  just ! 


PEKSONS    OF    THE    DIIAMA. 


MAHOMET, 
CAM  BASS  A, 

Ml!STAPHA, 

ABDAI.LA, 

HASAN, 

CARAZA, 

DEMETRIUS, 

LEONTIUS, 

MURZA, 


emperor  of  the  Turks,  Mr.  Barry, 
first  visier,  Mr.  Berry. 


a  Turkish  aga, 
an  officer, 

•  Turkish  captains, 

Greek  noblemen, 
an  eunuch. 


Mr.  Sowden. 
Mr.  Havard. 
Mr.  Usher. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Garrick-. 
Mr.  Blakes. 
Mr.  King. 


ASF  ASIA, 

IRENE, 


Greek  ladies, 


5  Mrs.  Cibber. 
t  Mrs.Pritchard. 


Attendants  on  Irene. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
DEMETRIUS  ASD  i.EONTius,  in  Turkish  habits. 


AND  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  suff 'rings  in  clandestine  groans  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Till  breathless  fury  rested  from  destruction, 
These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vail)  ; 
but  now  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quench' J 
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Their  rage,  and  pall'd  th*ir  appetite  of  murder; 
No  more  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood, 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

LEONTIUS. 

Yet  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient  hope, 
No  soothing  interval  of  peaceful  sorrow  ; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest, 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man  ! 
Urg'd  by  th'  imperious  soldier's  fierce  command, 
The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  golden  ca 
verns  [envy, 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might 
Th'  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

DEMETRIUS. 

That  wealth,  too  sacred  for  their  country's  use  ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom  ! 
That  wealth,   which,   granted   to  their  weeping- 
prince, 

Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  our  gates  ! 
But,  thus  reserv'd  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  av'ricenow  too  late  discovers. 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 


Reproach  not  misery. — The  sons  of  Greece, 

Ill-fated  race !    so  oft  besieg'd  in  vain, 

With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 

Why  should  they  fear  ? — That  pow'r  that  kindly 

spreads 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  show'rs 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 


A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  villany,  too  strong  for  justice, 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leoiitius  call  for  airy  wonders, 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Must  Heav'n  dispatch  the  messengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fail  ? 


Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire  sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  pow'r  invisible,  from  Heav'n  or  Hell, 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 

DEMETRIUS. 

And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles  were  wrought 
Beyond  the  pow'r  of  constancy  and  courage  ? 
Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 
Did  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
'     parts?  [Leontius, 

'Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice, 
That  froze  our  veins,  and  wither'd  all  our  pow'rs. 

LEONTIUS. 

Whate'er  our  crimes,  our  woes  demand  com 
passion. 


Each  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  darkness, 
Quitting  my  close  retreat,  I  range  the  city, 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  ruins  : 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  tow'ring  domes, 
Sacred  to   pray'rj    and    wander    through    the 

streets, 

Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plenty, 
And  jollity  maintain'd  eternal  revels. — 

DEMETRIUS. 

— Howchang'd,  alas! — Now  ghastly  desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shatter'd  spires; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  errour, 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

LEONTIUS. 

From  ev'ry  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour, 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rous  triumph, 
Shrieks  of  affright  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty- 
Arose  to  Heav'n,  and  pierc'd  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  fpr  Aspasia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Aspasia !  spare  that  lov'd,  that  mournful  name  : 
Dear  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbears 
My  reasoning  pow'rs — Dear,   hapless,  lost  As- 
i  pasia  ! 

LEONTIUS. 

Suspend  the  thought. 

DEMETRIUS. 

All  thought  on  her  is  madness  -t 
Yet  let  me  think — I  see  the  helpless  maid, 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her  1 


Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dismal  dream, 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows  ; 
Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your  wisdom  j 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes  ; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

DEMETRIUS. 

O  Providence !  extend  thy  care  to  me, 
For  courage  divops  unequal  to  the  combat, 
And  weak  philosophy  denies  her  succours. 
Svire  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel, 
Dismiss'd  her  to  the  sky. 


Some  virgin-martyr, 

Perhaps,  enatnourM  of  resembling  virtue, 
With  gentle  hand  restrain'd  the  streams  of  life, 
And  snatch'd  her  timely  from  her  country's  fate. 

•DEMETRIUS. 

From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day, 
Where  now  thou  shin'st  among  thy  fellow-saints, 
Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me  .• 
In  pleasing  visions  and  ar-suasive  dreams, 
O !  sooth  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose 
thee. 

LEONTIUS. 

Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  Demetrius : 
I  came  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons, 
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And  hop'd  to  share  thy  counsels,not  thy  sorrows  : 
While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aspasia, 
To  what  are  we  reserv'd  ? 


To  what  I  know  not : 

But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour ; 
If  happiness  can  be  without  Aspasia. 

LEONTIUS. 
But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope  ? . 

DEMETRIUS. 

From  Cali  Bassa, 
The  chief,  whose  wisdom    guides  the  Turkish 

counsels. 

He,  tir'd  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slave, 
Projects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own  j 
And  bids  us  thus  disguis'd  await  him  here. 


Can  he  restore  the  state  he  could  not  save  ? 
In  vain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assail'dour  walls, 
His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures ; 
Their  arms  prevail'd,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 

DEMETRIUS. 

When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  upon  our  sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping-car,  "Awake,  Demetrius, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortunes." 
Surpriz'd  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Abdalla, 
Whose  quick  impatience  seiz'd  my  doubtful  hand, 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  list'ning  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience,   . 
That  oft'  had  practis'd  fraud,  and  oft'  detected, 
The  vet'ran  couitier  half  reveal'd  his  project. 
By  his  command,  equipp'd  for  speedy  flight, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
Mann'd  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow-captives, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 


But  what  avails 

So  small  a  force?    or  why  should  Cali  fly  ? 
Or  how  can  Call's  flight  restore  our  country  ? 

DEMETHIUS. 

Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour  j 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bassa  come». 

SCENE  II. 

DEMETRIUS,    LEONTIUS,    CALI    BASSA. 


Now  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious  Christian! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee, 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness, 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal: 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit, 
Or  w'and'riug  in  the  wiids  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
Jiut  can  thy  frieiid  sustain  the  glorious  cause, 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 


DEMETRIUS. 


Observe  him  closely  .with  a  statesman's  eye, 
Thou  that  hast  long  perus'd  the  draughts  of  Na 
ture, 

And  know'stthe  characters  of  vice  and  virtue, 
Left  by  the  hand  of  Heav'n  on  human  clay. 


His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great; 
STor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  age  suspects  the  flatt'ring  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  his  heart  ? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrant's  frown  ? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  > 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find  a  voice, 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds, 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughter'd  multitudes,  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  cou- 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul  [rage  j 

And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

I.EONT1US. 

I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  repos'd  ; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  dishonour; 
Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  scheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  sword. 

[Goiwg. 


DEMETRIUS. 


Leontius,  stay. 


Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness, 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul, 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  designs. — 
When  unsuccessful  wars,  and  civil  factions, 
EmbroiPd  the  Turkish  state,  our  sultan's  father, 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request,  forsook 
The  cloister's  ease,  resura'd  the  tott'ring  throne, 
And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  pow'r 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 
This  fir"d  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  breast : 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts. 
For  forc'd  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue, 
Still  odious  to  the  monarch  or  the  people. 


Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  pow'r 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 
Where  common   laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

subject, 

A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pow'r 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodiei 

state ; 
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Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing, 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtue; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation, 
Sure,  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  Nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 


But  say,  great  bassa,  why  the  sultan's  anger, 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death  ? 


Young,  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  kingdoms, 
Fierce  a*  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldier's  boast; 
But  now  confirm'd,  and  swelling  with  his  con 
quests, 

Secure  he  tramples  my  declining  fame, 
Frowns  unrestrain'd,  and  dooms   me  with   his 
eyes. 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  can  reverse  thy  doom  ?  — 


The  tyrant's  death. 

DEMETRIUS. 

But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 


On  Asia's  coast, 

Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  government, 
Soon  as  the  sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  astonish'd  empire  with  confusion, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne  ; 
The  Turkish  pow'rs  from  Europe  shall  retreat, 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  with  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leoa- 

tius, 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 

DEMETRIUS. 

That  vessel,  ifobserv'd,  alarms  the  court, 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth  : 
Why  stor'd  for  flight  ?    and  why  prepar'd  by 
Cali? 


This  hour  I'll  beg,  with  unsuspecting  face, 
Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ; 
Which  granted,    hides  my  purpose    from  the 

world. 
And,  though  refus'd,  conceals  it  from  the  sultan. 


How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose  ? 


Forgetful  of  command,  with  captive  beauties, 
Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  away. 
A  roving  soldier  seiz'd  in  Sophia's  temple 
A  virgin  shining  with  distinguish'd  charms, 
And  brought  bis  beauteous  plunder  to  the  sultan. 

DEMETRIUS. 

In  Sophia's  temple  '.—What  alarm !— Proceed. 


The  sultan  gaz'd,  he  wonder'd,  and  he  lov'd : 
In  passion-lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  be  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation, 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Celestial  goodness ! 
It  must,  it  must  be  she ;  her  name  ? 

CALL 

Aspasia. 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  hopes,  what  terrours,  rush  upon  my  soul  1 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms : 
Aspasia  calls  me;  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

LEONTIUS. 

Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  her  virtue? 
CALL 

His  offers  oftrepeated,  still  refus'd, 

At  length  rekindled  his  accustomed  fury, 

And  chang'd  the  endearing  smile  and  am'rou: 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

DEMETRIUS. 

These  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
Distract  my  soul ;  dispatch  thy  lingering  tale  ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  from  Heav'n  restrain  the  ty 
rant? 
Did  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him  ? 


Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 
Another  plund'rer,  brought  the  bright  Irene: 
Of  equal  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien, 
Fear  in  her  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue, 
Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
Disarm'd  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
Gain'd  all  his  heart !    at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferr'd  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

tEONTIUS. 

Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation  fail ! 


Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse, 
While  Heav'n  and  Mahomet  divide  her  fears. 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  sooths  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  banish'd  from  the  night, 
And  business  from  the  day.     In  her  apartments 
He  lives—— 

LEONTIUS. 

And"  there  must  fall. 


Is  hazardous. 


CALL 
But  yet  th'  attempt 
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Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards  ; 
What  has  the  wretch  that  has  surviv'd  his  coun 

try, 
His  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ? 


Life. 


DEMETRIUS. 


TV  inestimable  privilege  of  breathing ! 
Important  hazard  !  What's  that  airy  bubble, 
When  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtue,  wit! 

Aspasia  ? 

A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

CALL 

At  least  this  day  be  calm — If  we  succeed, 
Aspasia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. — 
See !    Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion,  comes  : 
Invest  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits : 
Remember,  freedom,  glory,  Greece,  and  love. 

[Ereunt  Demetrius  and  Leontius 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,    MUSTAPHA. 
MCSTAPHA. 

By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely  Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  sultan  ? 
He  tires  his  fav'rites  with  Irene's  praise, 
And  seeks  the  shades  to  muse  upon  Irene  ; 


Irene  steals  unheeded  from  his  tongue, 
And  mingles  unperceiv'd  in  ev'ry  thouj 


ight. 


Why  should  the  sultan  shun  the  joys  of  beauty, 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  love  ? 
Love,  that  with  sweet  vicissitude  relieves 
The  warrior's  labours  and  the  monarch's  cares. 
But  will  she  yet  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca  ? 


Those  pow'rful  tyrants  of  the  female  breast, 
Fear  and  ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance ; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence, 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 
Religion  calls  her  from  the  wish'd  embrace, 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  glories. 


Soon  will  th'  unequal  contest  be  decided. 
Prospects,  obseur'd  by  distance,  faintly  strike; 
Each  pleasure  brightens  at  its  near  approach, 
And  ev'ry  danger  shocks  with  double  horrour. 


How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate ! 
liow  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her  ! 


Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  always  zealous, 
Wkh  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law — 


Heav'n  will  contemn  the  mercenary  fervour, 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 


Cease,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  sultan  comes 
Alone,  with  am'rous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 

SCENE  IV. 

MAHOMET,   CALI    BASSA,    MUSTAPHA. 


Hail  !  terrourof  the  monarchs  of  the  worlJ, 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  Earth's  firm  base, 
Live  till  the  Sun  forgets  to  dart  his  beams, 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses ! 


But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayers  ; 

For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene  ? 

I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 

From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself, 

To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship, 

And  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 


O  may  her  beauties  last  unchang'd  by  time, 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 


Each  realm  where  beauty  turns  the  graceful 

shape, 

Swells  the  fair  breast  or  animates  the  glauce, 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  virgins ; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  blaze  of  charms, 
Prais'd  without  rapture,  left  without  regret. 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair, 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  solitude, 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid, 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

forgive,  great  sultan,  that  intrusive  duty 
nquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 


Go,  see  him  die; 
Sis  martial  rhet'ric  taught  the  Greeks  resistance  ; 
Had  they  preavil'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[Ea?it  Mustapha. 

SCENE  V. 

MAHOMET,    CALI.  » 


lemote  from  tumult,  in  th'  adjoining  palace, 

'hy  care  shall  guard  tbis  treasure  of  my  soul  ; 

'here  let  Aapasia,  since  my  fair  entreats  it, 
With  converse  chase  the  melancholy  moments. 

ire  chill'd  with  sixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  sight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 

CALL 

'hese  years,  unconquey'd  Mahomet,  demand 
>esires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
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Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  our  prophet's  tomb 
To  pour  my  pray'rs  for  thy  successful  reign, 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  caini», 
And  sink  into  the  silent  grave  in  peace. 

MAHOMET. 

What !  think  of  peace  while  haughty  Scander- 

beg, 

Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains, 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Turkey ! 
While  fair  Hungaria's  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  forth  their  leg-ions,  and  the  roaring:  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  through  shouting 

camps ! 

Nor  could'st  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Thau  Amurath — 


Still  full  of  Amurath  !         [Aside. 

MAHOMET. 

Than  Amurath,  accustom'd  to  command, 
Could  bear  his  sou  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 


This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd— 

MAHOMET. 

For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler  service.- 
Our  warlike  prophet  loves  an  active  faith, 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  virtue, 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinguish'd  by  superior  merit, 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  the  task  of  war, 
Till  ev'ry  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  ev'ry  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 


This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour, 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine  ? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

MAHOMET. 

Preach  thy  dull  politics  to  vulgar  kings, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  great 
ness, 

His  vast  designs,  his  plans  of  boundless  pow'r, 
When  ev'ry  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar, 
When  ev'ry  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore  j 
Then,  Cali,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease, 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
peace,  [Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

ASPASIA,    IRENE. 
IRENE. 

ASPASIA,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme  j 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence, 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart. 


he  glittering  vanities  of  empty  greatness, 
'he  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  aviJ  pains  of  life, 
dissolve  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 


..et  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  succeed, 
Vnd  bar  the   passes  of  Irene's  mind 
.gainst  returning  guilt. 

IRENE. 

When  thou  art  absent, 
)oath  rises  to  my  view  with  all  its  terrours  ; 
'hen  visions  horrid  as  a  murd'rer's  dreams, 
Jhill  my  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  virtue: 
item  torture  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  before 

me, 
And  anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 


ince  fear  predominates  in  ev'ry  thought, 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion, 
hinkon  th'  insulting  scorn,  the  conscious  pangs, 
The  future  mis'ries  that  await  th*  apostate  j 
So  shall  timidity  assist  thy  reason, 
And  wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 


Will  not  that  power  that  form'd  the  heart  of  wo 
man, 

And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves, 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame  ? 


The  weakness  we  lament,  ourselves  create ; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court, 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man, 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze, 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark  ; 
Till,  affectation  ripening  to  belief, 
And  folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras, 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  soul. 


Not  all  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocks  of  fate. 
Thy  soul,  by  nature  great,  enlarg'd  by  know 
ledge, 

Soars  ur.cncumber'd  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty  's  man. 


Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine,  Demetrius, 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,    yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade, 
Well  pleas'd  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten. 
O !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  hero, 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free, 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 


He  may  yet  live. 

ASPASIA. 

Alas  !   delusive  dream  ! 

Too  well  I  know  him  j  his  immoderate  courage, 
Th'  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue, 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 
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SCENE  II. 

ASPAS1A,    IRENE,    CALI,  ABDALLA. 

CALI  to  ABDALIA,  as  they  advance. 

Behold  our  future  sultaness,  Abdalla; — 
Let  artful  flatt'ry  now,  to  lull  suspicion, 
Glide  through  Irene  to  the  sultan's  ear. 
Wouldstthou  subdue  th'  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistress. 

[To  IRENE.] 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heav'nly 

charms 

Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings: 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance, 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thjne  ? 


Receive  th'  impatient  sultan  to  thy  arms ; 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs, 
The  pride  and  terrour  of  succeeding  days, 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  queens 
Diffuse  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world  ! 


Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slave  ?  or  can  a  soul  like  mine, 
Unus'd  to  povv'r,  and  form'd  for  humbler  scenes; 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness  ? 


No  regal  pageant  deck'd  with  casual  honours, 
Scorn'd  by  his  subjects,  trampled  by  his  foes, 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state, 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependant  throne ; 
Born  to  command,  as  thou  to  charm  mankind, 
The  sultan  from  himself  derives  his  greatness. 
Observe,  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war, 
How  nation  after  nation  falls  before  him. 


At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountains  shake 
Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  fierceness, 
That  range  unciviliz'd  from  rock  to  rock, 
Distrust  th'  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscure. 

ASPAS1A. 

Forbear  this  lavish  pomp  of  dreadful  praise  : 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows,  and  awake  our  fears. 


Cali,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends  : 
Just  as  I  mark'd  them  they  forsook  the  shore, 
Aud  tura'd  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden. 

CAU. 

Conduct  these  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the  palace: 
Such  beav'nly  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration, 
The  pride  of  monarchy,  the  reward  of  conquest ! 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,  SOlus. 

How  Hoav'n,  in  scorn  of  human  arrogance, 
Corniniib  to  trivial  chance  the.  fate  of  nation*! 


While  with  incessant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes  of  wealth  and  pow'r, 
And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatness  j 
Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation, 
O'erturns  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason, 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  untwin'd  the  meeting  boughs, 
And  through    the    parted  shade  disclos'd   the 

Greeks, 

Th'  important  hour  had  pass'd  unheeded  by, 
In  all  the  sweet  oblivion  of  delight, 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers ; 
In  sighs  and  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces, 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 

CAU,    DEMETRIUS,    LEONTIUS. 


Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise, 
Well  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 


Your  artful  suit,  your  monarch's  fierce  denial, 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodorns — 

DEMETRIUS. 

And  your  new  charge,  that  dear,  that  heav'nly 
maid — 

IEONTIUS. 

All  this  we  know  already  from  Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such  slight  defeats  but  animate  the  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 


My  doom  confirm'd  establishes  my  purpose. 
Calmly  he  heard  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire  : 
When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

DEMETRIUS. 

The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  urge  us  forward ; 
Despotic  rage  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groaning  country  claims  Leontius'  aid ; 
And  yet  another  voice,  forgive  me,  Greece, 
The  pow'rful  voice  of  love  inflames  Demetrius, 
Each  ling'ring  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasia. 


What  passions  reign  among  thy  crew,  Leontius  ? 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts  ? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  spirits ' 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  struggling  shout, 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wind  ? 

LEOiNTIUS. 

All  there  is  hope,  and  gaiety,  and  courage, 
No  cloudy  doubts,  or  languishing  delays  ; 
Ere  [  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 
At  once  an  hundred  voices  thunder'd  round  me, 
And  ev'ry  voice  was  "  Liberty  and  Greece. " 
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Swift  let  us  rush  upon  the  careless  tyrant, 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 


Tlien  let  us  row  resolve,  nor  idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  dull  deliberation. 


.Rut  see,  where,  destin'd  to  protract  our  counsels, 
Comes  Mustapha. — Your  Turkish  robes  conceal 

you. 

T?etire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  smiles,  and  seeming  friendship. 

SCENE  V. 

CALI,   MUSTAPHA. 

CALL 

1  see  the  gloom  that  low'rs  upon  thy  brow ; 
These  days  of  love  and  pleasure  charm  not  thee  ! 
Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll ; 
Thou  long'st  for  stars  that  frown  on  human  kind, 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 

MUSTAPHA. 

How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and  serene, 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years  ! 


Sure,  by  some  wond'rous  sympathy  of  souls, 
My  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan's; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct  all  his  joys, 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  sov'reign  smiles. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  sultan  comes,  impatient  for  his  love ; 
Conduct  her  hither ;  let  no  rude  intrusion 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assign'd  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 

MAHOMET,    MUSTAPHA. 


Now,  Mustapha,  pursue  thy  tale  of  horrour. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reach'd  my  palace  ? 
Can  Call  dare  the  stroke  of  heav'nlyjustice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  the  gaping  grave, 
And  load  with  perjuries  his  parting  soul  ? 
Was  it  tor  this,  that,  sick'ning  in  Epirus, 
My  father  call'd  me  to  his  couch  of  death, 
Join'd  Call's  hand  to  mine,  and  falt'ring  cry'd, 
"  Restrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
WitU  venerable  Cali's  faithful  counsels  ?" 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faifh  of  Cali  ? 
Were  all  our  favours  lavish'd  on  a  villain  ? 
Confest  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Confest  by  dying  Menodorus. 
In  his  last  agonies  the  gasping  coward, 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel, 
Still  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  dreadful  secret, 
Held  fgrth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  nothing. 


MAHOMET,  examining  the  paper. 

Flis  correspondence  with  our  foes  of  Greece : 
His  hand  !    his  seal !  The  secrets  of  my  soul 
Conceal'd  from  all  but  him  !    All,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain  * 
Our  schemes  for  ever  cross'd,  our  mines  d;seo- 

ver'd, 

Betray'd  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  I  rag'd,  when  their  wide-wasting  cannon 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batt'ries  yet  unform'd, 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali  too,  with  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason, 


The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspicion  ; 
But  yet,  great  emperor,  beware  of  treason  ; 
Th'  insidious  Bassa,  fiVdby  disappointment- 


Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  aninjurM  king. 
Go,    seize  him,  load    him    with    reproachful 

chains ; 

Before  th'  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes  ; 
Then  leave  him  stretch'd  upon  the  ling'ring  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim  his  crimes, 
1  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence, 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue  ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idol. 


Cali,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal, 
Implor'd  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple  ; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good 
ness, 

I  rais'd  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursu'd  by  silent  wrath, 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way, 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

MUSTAPHA. 

There  will  his  boundless  wealth,    the  spoil  of 

Asia, 

Heap'd  by  your  father's  ill-plac'd  bounties  on  him, 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  Eastern  world  ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiftness, 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  thee ; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,   check  thy 

conquests, 

And,  though  at  length  subdu'd,  elude  thy  ven 
geance. 


Elude    my  vengeance !    No — My  troops  shall 

range 

Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Maeotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  almost  above  the  wond'ring  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures: 
Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 
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MUSTAPHA. 


Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the  toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravag'd  world  ? 


MAHOMET. 

Suspend  his  sentence — empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  soul.     This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his  mind 
Betray  my  king;  to  negligence  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thundero'eryour  head. 
Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  bassa, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  conference  ;    beside  him  stood 
Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  his  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  trac'd  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness, 
And  stern  composure,  of  despairing  heroes  ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  me, 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the  speed  of  terrour  and  of  guilt. 

MAHOMET. 

The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  soul 
Alk>w  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance  ; 
And  tla;-k  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve  :  for  see  Irene  comes  ! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  thought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent, 
And  gales  of  softer  passion  fan  my  bosom. 
£Cali  enters  with  Irene,  and  exit  with  Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 

MAHOMET,    IRENE. 
MAHOMET. 

Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  perfection, 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen? 
Ah  !    cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows, 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now, 
And  turn  jthy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 

How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin, 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  beight- 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  fold,        [en'd, 
Adorn  a  throne,   and  dignify  dominion ! 


Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence, 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state? 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  Heav'n, 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Vain  raptures  all — for  your  inferior  natnres, 
Form'd  todelirht,  arid  happy  by  delighting, 
JFIeaT'n  has  reserv'd  no  future  paradise, 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter  ; 
Wbite  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awfal  vo 
lume 


Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sov'reign  man, 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance, 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 


Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificence 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounties  upon  woman  ? 
Whence    then    those    charms  thy  tongue  has 

deign' d  to  flatter, 

That  air  resistless,  and  enchanting  blush, 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  design'd 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Too  high  bright  maid,  thou  rat'st  exterior  grace: 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flow'rs  diffuse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem :   let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather' d  wand'rers  of  the  sky ; 
With  purple  varied  an4  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
They  prune  the  wing,    and  spread  the  glossy 

plumes, 

Ordain'd,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine, 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music. 


Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant,  of  the  world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet. 
Whence  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despair  and 

rapture, 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  love  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends  on  man, 
Do  gay  delusions,  wand'ring  o'er  the  brain, 
Sooth  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss  ? 
To  want  give  affluence?  and  to  slavery  freedom  ? 
Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 
A  fancy 'd  treasure  and  a  waking  dream. 


Then  let  me  once,  in  honour  of  our  sex, 
Assume  the  boastful  arrogance  of  man. 
Th'  attractive  softness,  and  th'  endearing  smile, 
And  pow'rful  glance,  'tis  granted  are  our  own; 
Nor  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  gifts  on  you. 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought, 
Th'  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  ? 
Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  gen'rous  pas 
sions, 
The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  ? 

MAHOMET. 

Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine, 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 
I  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,')  the  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul, 
Was  but  to  chuse  the  graces  of  the  <iny, 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eye  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 
And  add  new  roses  toKhefatwxl  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted, 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations, 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee, 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live, 
To  see  new  cities  tow'r  at  thy  command, 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  siniie? 
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Chavm'd,  with  the  thought  of  blessing  human 

kind, 
Too  culm  I  listen  to  the  flaU'ring  sounds. 


O  seize  the  power  to  bless — Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure, 
Shall  mourn  no  more  her  plunder  d  palaces. 

IRENE. 

Forbear— O  do  not  urge  me  to  my  ruin! 

MAHOMET. 

To  state  and  pow'r  I  court  thee,  not  to  ruin : 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee, 
And  love  infold  thee  with  his  downy  wings. 

If  greatness  please  thee,   mount  th'  imperial 

seat; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat; 
Here  ev'ry  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ; 
Here  ev'ry  fragrance  breathe  of  ev'ry  spring : 
To  deck  these  bow'rs  each  region  shall  com 
bine, 

And  e'en  our  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 
Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day, 
And  varied  life  steal  unperceiv'd  away. 

'[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

CALI,    ABDALLA. 

£CALI  enters  with  a  discontented  air  ;  to  him 
enter  ABDALLA,] 


Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator  Abdalla  ? 
Is  this  the  resistless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  hast  thou  linger'd  while  th'  encumber'd 

hours 

Fly  lab'ring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations, 
And  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  ?  . 

ABUALLA. 

Important  carea  detain'd  me  from  your  counsels. 

CALL 

Some  petty  passion  !   some  domestic  trifle ! 
Some  vain  amusement  of  a  vacant  soul  1 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend, 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  departure 
Is  this  a  time  for  softness  or  for  sorrow  > 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues  ? 
When  eager  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe, 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  greatness. 

ABDALLA. 

Must  then  ambition's  votaries  infringe 
The  laws  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  nature 
And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  fa 
ther  ? 


This  sov'reign  passion,  scornful  of  restraint, 
li'en  from  the  birth  affect*  supreme  command, 


wells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
I'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind, 
s  when  a  deluge  overspreads  the  plains, 
'he  wand'ring  rivulet  and  silver  lake 
lix  undistinguish'd  in  the  general  roar. 


fet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breast, 

m  but  the  second  place  :  there  mighty  love 
las  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fears, 
lis  glowing  wishes,  and  his  jealous  pangs. 


,ove  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  youth  ; 
Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
'ants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  us  reason — 


last  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowd  of  courts, 
And  turn'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  life, 
To  cant,  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover  ? 
uch  ill-tim'd  gravity,  such  serious  folly, 
Vlight  well  befit  the  solitary  student, 
1'h'  unpractis'd  dervise,  or  sequester'd  faquir. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,   when   love  invades  the 

soul, 

That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  ? 
That  reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand, 
Dr  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslav'd  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties  ? 
Who  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  reason  ? 
Reason  !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress, 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing ! 
Reason  !  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 

CALL 

But  why  this  sudden  warmth? 


Because  I  love ; 
Because  my  slighted  passion  burns  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distress'd  by  hunger? 
Why  foams  the  swelling  wave  when  tempests  rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  when  subterraneous  fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their 
way  ? 


Not  till  this  day  thou  sawst  this  fatal  fair  ; 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infant  folly. 

ABDALLA. 

Gross  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  hand, 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread    th'  oppressing 

stream; 

The  subtler  flames  emitted  ffo:n  the  sky 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above,  resistance. 


How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address  ? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homage  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Confounded,  aw'd,  and  lost  in  admiration, 
1  gas'd,  I  trembled;    but  I  could  not  speak; 
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When  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  wonder, 

And  tender  accents  quiver'd  on  my  lips, 

She  mark'd  my  sparkling    eyes,    and  heaving 

breast; 

And  smiling,  conscious  of  her  charms,  withdrew. 
[Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius. 


Now  bo  some  moments  master  of  thyself; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 
Hence  1  or  be  calm — To  disagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  II. 

CALI,   DEMETRIUS,    LEONTIUS,   ABDALLA. 
DEMETRIUS. 

When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our  wishes, 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period? 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope  ?       [dom, 
Still  languish  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds, 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  wither'd 
limbs  ? 


Deliverance  is  at  hand ;  for  Turkey's  tyrant, 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay, 
With  all  the  hero'?  dull  security, 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life, 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 


So  weak  is  man  when  destin'd  to  destruction  !- 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust. 


At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold  j 

At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire ; 

With  all  the  license  of  authority, 

Through  bowing  slaves,  I  range  the  private  rooms, 

And  of  to  morrow's  action  fix  the  scene . 

DEMETRIUS. 

To  morrow's  action !  Can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,still  doat  upon  to  morrow! 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn'd  to  lose 
An  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to  morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to  morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strange  !  that  this  gen'ral  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  till  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  lab'ring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to  morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumphj 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To  morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thon,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

LEONTIUS. 

The  present  hour  with  open  arms  invites ; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom, 

DEMETRIUS. 

Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow  rise, 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bow-string  till  to  morrow? 


ABDALLA. 

Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known  this  ardour, 
We  still  had  wander'don  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors  ? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  be  witness, 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Who  merits  most ! — I  knew  not  we  were  rivals. 


Young  man,  forbear — the  heat  of    youth,    no 

more — 

Well,  'tis  decreed — this  night  shall  fix  our  fate. 
Soon  as  the  veil  of  evening  clouds  the  sky, 
With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 
Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep; 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and   sails  ex- 
Await  our  coming,  equally  prepar'd         [panded, 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence. 

[Exit  Leont. 

SCENE  III. 

CALI,    ABDALLA,    DEMETRIUS. 
DEMETRIUS. 

Now  pause,  great  bassa,  from  the  thoughts  of 

blood, 

And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence 
Or  felt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love, 
Give  me,  before  th'  approaching  hour  of  fate, 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heav'nly  tongue. 


Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther  urg'd, 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  she's  thine  for  ever. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  this  request, 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 

CALL 
What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  in  vain — 

DEMETRIUS. 

I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
'Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

[Exit  Dem, 

SCENE  IV. 

CALI,    ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA. 

And  this  is  my  reward — to  burn,  to  languish, 
To  rave  unheeded  ;   while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  our   swords,  the  dross  of  con 
quest, 

Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  neck, 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast. 
Is'tnot  enough  he  lives  by  our  indulgence, 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  ruabtcr»  wretched  ? 
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CALL 

What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  ? 

ABDALLA. 

The  claim  of  pow'r, 
TV  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  and  kings ! 

CALL 

Yet  in  the  use  of  pow'r  remember  justice. 

ABDALLA. 

Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treach'rous  hand 
Against  his  king,  and  cry,  remember  justice  ? 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Cali; 
Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  approaching  sul 
tan! 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and — remember  justice. 


Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[Exit  Abdalla,  enter  Mahomet. 

SCENE    V. 

CALI,    MAHOMET. 
CALI. 

Long  be  the  sultan  bless'd  with  happylove  ! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  cheek, 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds, 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  co 
They  see  the  Sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse, 
And  hail  unanimous  their  conqu'ring  god. 


come, 


My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  less  aversion  ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 


With  warmer  courtship  press  the  yielding  fair: 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast 
The  love  of  pow'r,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

MAHOMET. 

These  arts  I  try'd,  and,  to  inflame  her  more, 
By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
1  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her, 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command, 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great. 
[Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

CALI,    SO1US. 

He's  gone — Here  rest,  my  soul,  thy  fainting  wing. 

Hers  recollect  thy  dissipated  pow'rs. 

Our  distant  int'res's,  and  our  tlifF'rent  passions, 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre, 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise  ! — 
Far  more  I  dread  AbdaUa's  fiery  folly, 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms; 
The  raging  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasui'd  this  resolve, 


When  Cali  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies. 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust. 

[Enter  Irene  with  Attendants. 

SCENE  VII. 

CALT,    IRENE,    ASPASIA,    &C. 


Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty. 
Superior  majesty  proclaims  thee  queen, 
And  nature  justifies  our  monarch's  choice. 


Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair ; 
Urge  me  not  on  to  glitt'ring  guilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  th'  intoxicating  sounds. 


Make   haste,   bright  maid,   to  rule  the  willing 

world  j 

Aw'd  by  the  rigour  of  the  sultan's  justice, 
We  court  thy  gentleness. 

ASPASIA. 

Can  Cali's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  ruin? 

CALI. 

T.ong  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and  thee 
Detain  me  here.     But  nations  call  upon  me, 
And  duty  bids  me  chuse  a  distant  walk. 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE    VIII. 
IRENE,  ASPASIA,  Attendants. 


If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden  honours, 
Swell  not  thyself  beyond  advice  or  friendship, 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  queen, 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  adulation, 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  pow'r 
To  hear  the  voice  of  truth ;   dismiss  thy  train, ' 
Shake  off  th'  encumbrances  of  state  a  moment, 
And  lay  thetow'riug  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  signs  to  her  attendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretel  thy  fate ;  that  office  done, — 
No  more  I  boast  th'  ambitions  name  of  friend, 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 


Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow, 

Yet  should  my  soul,  still  faithful  to  her  choice, 

Esteem  Aspasia's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


The  soul,  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime, 

No  more  shall   glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd 

ardour : 

Those  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

IRENE. 

Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wickedness  j 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  apostate. 
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But  should  I  fin  bcyonJ  the  Lope  of  mercy, 

If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse, 

The  dread  of  instant  death  restrains  my  tongue  ? 

ASPASIA. 

Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds  ! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  ev'ry  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good, 
Keason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well  preserv'd, 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  life. 

IRENE. 

If  built  on  settled  thought,  this  constancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue, 
Why,  when  destruction  rag'd  around  our  walls, 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle? 
Why  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes  ? 
ASPASIA. 

Heav'n,  when  its  hand  pour'd  softness  on  our 

limbs, 

Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
]VIade  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman : 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fill'd  the  city ; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name  ! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders, 
Implor'd  th'  Eternal  Pow'r  to  shield  my  country, 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 


O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  pray'rs  re 
jected  ; 

Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  cities, 
Again  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise, 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music  : 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

ASPASIA. 

Be  virtuens  ends  pursu'd  by  virtuous  means, 
Nor  think  th'  intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim,  published  hi  an  impious  age, 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy, 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war, 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth": 
Unpitying  massacre  might  wast*;  Hie  world, 
And  persecution  boast  the  call  of  Heaven. 

IRENE. 

Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  afflicted  kings, 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millions  ? 

ASF  ASIA. 

Dream  not  of  pow'r  thou  never  canst  attain: 
When  social  laws  first  harmonis'd  the  world, 
Superior  man  possess'd  the  charge  of  rule, 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  swoid  of  power, 
Nor  left  us  ought  but  flattery  and  state, 

IRENE. 

To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex. 


When  soft  security  shall  prompt  the  sultan, 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest, 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his  pleasures, 
Soon  shall  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Close  like  th'  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immur'd,  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul, 
There  shalt  thou  view  from  far  the  quiet  cottage, 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vain; 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away, 
Beneath  each  curse  of  unrelenting  Heav'n, 
Despair  and  slav'ry,  solitude  and  guilt 

IRENE. 

There  shall  we  find  the  yet  untasted  bliss 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  coiubm'd. 

ASPASIA. 

Tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoin'd  by  Heaven, 
Still  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th'  insuperable  bound. 
Ah  !  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  pray'r, 
Descend  to  range  these  mansions  of  misfortune, 
Oft'  shall  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
And  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

IRENE. 

Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obscurity  ; 

Thy  dazzled  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness. 

Shrinks    at  th'  o'erpow'ring  gleams  of  regal 

state, 

Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle, 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 


On  me  should  Providence,  without  a  crime, 

The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer  ; 

Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds, 

Or  bid  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes  : 

Soon  Tshould'st  thou   see,  how  false  thy    weak 

reproach. 

My  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
The  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence, 
Untouch'd  by  tierce  ambition's  raging  fires. 


Ambition  is  the  stamp  impress'd  by  Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds  ;   with  active  heat 
Inform'd,  the}'  mount  the  precipice  of  pow'r, 
Grasp    at  command,    and    tow'r   in    quest  "of 

empire ; 

While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  thtir  cares, 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  tlieir  dan- 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark  [ger : 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies, 
And  ask,  what  guilty  pow'r's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  pond'rous  orbs: 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection, 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions, 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  Sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 


Well  maystthou  hide  in  labyrinth?  of  sound 
The  cause  that    shrinks  from  reason's  pow'rful 
voice.  [thought. 

Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entangled 
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And  set  the  glitt'ring  fallacy  to  view. 

Not  pow'r  I  blame,  but  pow'r  obtain'd  by  crime ; 

Angelic  greatness  is  angelic  virtue. 

Amidst  the  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 

Will  not  th'  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt, 

And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace, 

Curst  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms, 

With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp  ? 

SCENE  IX. 

IRENE,  ASPASIA,  MAID. 
MAID. 

A  Turkish  stranger,  of  majestic  mien, 
Asks  at  the  gate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commission'd,  as  he  says,  by  Cali  Bassa. 

IRENE. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  or  whatsoe'er  thy  message, 

[aside. 

Thanks  for  this  kind  relief — With  speed  admit 
him. 


He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  for  ever  ; 
When  I  am  gone,  remember,  O  !  j-emember, 
That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous, 
{Exit  Irene ;  enter  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X. 

ASPASIA,  DEMETRIUS. 
DEMETRIUS. 

'Tis  she — my  hope,  my  happiness,  my  love  ! 
Aspasia  !   do  I  once  again  behold  thee  ? 
Still,  still  the  same — unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze 

ASPASIA. 

Demetrius ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely  cheeks  ? 
Why  shoots  this  chilness  through  thy  shaking 

nerves  ? 

Why  does    thy  soul  retire  into  herself  ? 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties  : 
Revive — Revive  to  freedom  and  to  love. 


What  well-known  voice  pror.ounc'd  the  grateful 

sounds 

Freedom  and  love  ?  Alas  !   I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darken'd  soul  j 
The  present,  past,  and  future  swim  before  ine, 
Lost  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Such  extacy  of  love,  such  pure  affection, 
What  worth  cau  merit?  or  what  faith  reward? 


A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  distracted, 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue, 
But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS. 

O  say,  bright  being,  in  this  age  of  absence, 
What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers,  hast  thou 
known  ? 


Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  ! 
Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flalter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  ! 
Say,  how  the  hand  of  violence  was  rais'd  ! 
Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius! 


Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 

Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  destruction, 

And  pass'd  uninjur'd  through  the  walks  of  death. 

Did  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 

Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes  ? 

And,  thus  protected  in  the  gen'ral  ruin, 

O  say,  what  guardian  pow'r  convey'd  thee  hither. 


Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected  chances, 
Beyond  my  warmest  hops,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concurr'd  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 
I  stand  amaz'd,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 


Sure  Heaven  (for  wonders  are  not  wrought  in 

vain  !) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more. 

SCENE  XI. 

DEMETRIUS,    ASPASIA,    ABDALLA. 


It  parts  you  now — The  hasty  sultan  sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia* 

ABDALLA. 

Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspicion  ; 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here  ; 
Prudence  and  friendship  bid  ine  force  her  from 
you. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Force  her  !  profane  her  with  a  touch,  and  die ! 

ABDALLA. 

Tis  Greece,  'tis  freedom,  calls  Aspasia  hence ; 
Your  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cause. 

DEMETRIUS. 

If  we  must  part 

ASPASIA. 

No  !  let  us  die  together. 

DEMETJUUS. 

If  we  must  part  — — 

ASDALLA. 

Dispatch  ;  th'  increasing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a   lover's  long  farewell, 
The  long-drawn  intercourse  of  sighs  and  kisses. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Then — O  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go. 
Receive  her,  and  protect  her,  gracious  Heav'n! 
Yet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps, 
If  fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 
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Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays, 
Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  while  I  gaze  ; 
New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  1 

gain, 
And  find  our  passion  snot  infus'd  in  vain.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IF t 

SCENE  I. 

DEMETRIUS,  ASpAsiA,  enter  as  talking, 

ASPASIA. 

ENOUGH — resistless  reason  calms  my  soul — 
Approving  justice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Nature's  rights  entreat  th' asserting  sword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  destroy, 
Think,  butexcuse  a  woman's  needless  caution, — 
Purge  well  thy  mind  from  ev'ry  private  passion, 
Drive  int'rest,   love,   and  vengeance,  from  thy 

thoughts, 

Pill  all  thy  ardent  breast  with  Greece  and  virtue, 
Then  strike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow  ! 


Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel, 

Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  soul, 

Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue  ! 


My  soul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  example 
To  noble  thought   and  gen'rous  emulation, 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from 
thee. 


With  native  lustre  and  unborrow'd  greatness, 
Thou  shin'st,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress  j 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties, 
Those  glitt'ring  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  morn, 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam, 
And  sparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
J>ut,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweepso'erthe  grove,  forsake  the  lab' ring  bough, 
Dispers'd  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 

ASPASIA. 

Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  conflicts  wait  us, 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft'  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrison  retire, 
And  rushes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall, 
Destruction  flashes  from  th'  insidious  mine, 
And  sweeps  th'  exulting  conqueror  away. 
Perhaps  in  vain  the  sultan's  anger  spar'd  me, 
*To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacher'rous  friend 
ship— 
Abdalla! — 


Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble  ! 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  gen'rous  freedom, 
For  zeal  unguarded,  undissembled  hate, 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour ! 


This  open  friend,  this  undesigning  hero, 

With  noisy  falsehoods  forc'd  me  from  your  arms 

To  shock  my  virtue  with  a  tale  of  Jove. 


DEMETRIO'S. 


Did  not  the  cause  of  Greece  restrain  my  sword^ 
Aspasia  should  not  fear  a  second  insult. 


His  pride  and  love  by  turns  inspir'd  his  tongue, 
And  intermix'd  my  praises  with  his  own  ; 
His  wealth,  his  rank,  his  honours,  he  recounted, 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondness, 
Ph.'    approaching  sultan  fovc'd    me  from    the 

palace  j 

Then,  while  he  gaz'd  upon  his  yielding  mistress, 
'.  stole  unheeded  from  their  ravish 'd  eyes, 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  in  quest  of  thee. 

DEMliTRlUS. 

Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  our  fate, 

t  baleful  discord  crush  our  infant  scheme, 
And  strangled  freedom  perish  in  the  birth  ! 


My  bosom,  harass'd  with  alternate  passions, 
Now  hopes,  now  fears — 

DEMETRIUS. 

Th'  anxieties  of  love, 
ASPASIA. 

Think  how  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  associates'  black  designs, 
And  frowns  on  perjury,  revenge,  and  murder. 
Embark'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  fate, 
Wheu  Heaven  shall  bid  the  swelling  billows  rage, 
And  point  vindictive  light'nings  at  rebellion, 
Will  not  the  patriot  share  the  traitor's  danger? 
Oh  could  thy  hand  unaided  free  thy  country, 
Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  the  sacred  cause  \ 


Permitted  oft,  though  not  inspir'd  by  Heaven 
Successful  treasons  punish  impious  kings. 


Nor  end  my  terrours  with  the  sultan's  death  j 
Far  as  futurity's  untravell'd  waste 
Lies  open  to  conjecture's  dubious  ken, 
On  ev'ry  side,  confusion,  rage,  and  death, 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear, 
Beset  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  ambush  ; 
Each  Turkish  bosom  burns  for  thy  destruction, 
Ambitious  Call  dreads  the  statesman's  arts, 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Capricious  man  !   to  good  and  ill  inconstant, 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the  wretch,  utiawd  by  Heaven  or  Hell 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour. 
The  bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  murder, 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 


How  soon,  alas  !  will  int'rest,  fear,  or  envy. 
O'ertluow  such  weak,  such  accidental,  virtue, 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience  ? 


When  desp'rate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 
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ASPASIA. 

Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  court  destruction  : 
What  baud,  when  death  has  snatclvd  away  De 
metrius, 
Shall  guard  Aspasia  from  triumphant  lust. 


DEMETRIUS. 


Dismiss  these  needless  fears — a  troop  of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  shore. 
Born*  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep, 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  repos'd, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 


Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  heart. 
Will  e'er  an  happier  hour  revisit  Greece  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Should  Heav'n,  yet  unappeas'd,  refuse  its  aid, 
Disperse  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  designs, 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  brightness  o'er  our  future  days ; 
Nor  will  hiscountry'sgroansreproach  Demetrius. 
I5ut  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exrle  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  hereditary  splendours, 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast, 
Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love  ? 


Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia's  bliss. 
O'erwhelm'd  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Unmov'd  1  saw  the  glitt'i  ing  trifles  perish, 
And  thought  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Love  be  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Submissive,  and  prepar'd  for  each  event, 
Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heav'n, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest, 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learn'd  can  want  protection. 
The  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banis h'd  arts 
To  kind  Ithaiia's  hospitable  shades; 
There  shall  soft  leisure  wingth'  excursive  soul, 
And  Peace  propitious  smile  on  fond  desire  : 
There  shall  despotic  Eloquence  resume 
Her  aniient  empire  o'er  the  yielding  heart ; 
There  Poetry  shall  time  her  sacred  voice, 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 

SCENE  II. 

DEMETRIUS,  ASPASIA,   CALL 


At  length  th'  unwilling  Sun  resigns  the  world 
To  silence  and  to  rest.     The  hours  of  darkness, 
Propitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  death, 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  ling'ring  light. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Count  not  these  hours  as  part  of  vulgar  time, 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squander'd  by  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly, 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To  morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  tow'ring  on  his  throne  ; 
To  morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Call 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 
VOL.  xvi. 


Then  wast.e  no  longer  these  important  moment* 
In  soft  endearments,  and  in  gentle  murmurs; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

DKMI.TRI'JS. 

'Tis  low.  combin'd  with  guilt  alone,  that  melts 
The  soficn'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth  ; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve, 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly    tire. 
Retire,  my  fair  ;  that  Pow'rthat  smiles  on  good 
ness 

Guide  all  thy  steps,  calm  cv'ry  stormy  thought, 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace  ! 


Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and  free, 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation  ! 

DEMETRIUS,    CALL 


\Exit. 


DEMETRIUS. 


This  night  alone  is  ours  —Our  mighty  foe, 
No  longer  lost  in  am'rous  solitude, 
Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire, 
And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people  : 
Aspasia  left  her  sighing  in  his  arms, 
And  libt'ning  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  pow'r ; 
With  soften'd  voice  she  dropp'd  the  faint  refusal, 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 


Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty  [after 

Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  here- 
Shall  dart  their  am'rous  glances  at  the  fair, 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams> 

SCENE  III. 

DEMETRIUS,    CALI,    LEONTIUS,    ABDAI.LA. 
LEONTIUS. 

Our  bark  unseen  has  reach'd  th'  appointed  bay, 
And  where  yon  trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming  surge 
Reclines  against  the  shore  :  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  beach,  / 
Elate  \\ilh  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 

ABDAI.LA. 

The  fav'ring  winds  assist  the  great  design, 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 

CALL 

'Tis  well — A  single  blow  completes  our  wishes  ; 
Return  with  speed,  Leontius,  to  your  charge ; 
The  Greeks,  disorder'd  by  their  leader's  ab-ence, 
May  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 

LEONTIUS. 

Suspected  still ! — What  villain's  pois'nous  tongue 
Dare  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  falsehood  ? 
Have  1  for  this  preserv'd  my  guiltless  bosom, 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  ? 
Have  1  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  naming  front  of  war  ? 


Hast   thou  not  search'd  my  soul's  profoundcst 

thoughts  ? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine  ? 
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Why  b"S  thy  choice  then  pointed  out  Leontius, 
I'nfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils  ? 
To  wait  remote  from  action,  and  from  honour, 
An  idle  list'ner  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter*!  infidels,   and  clash  of  swords  ? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme 
trius, 

Shall  scar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  glory, 
Despis'd  and  curs'd,  Leon ti us  must  descend 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward, 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools  ; 


Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slave  of  glory  ? 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thonghtle!-s  crowds  ! 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue! 
PC  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praise  ; 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience, 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 

I-EONIIUS. 

Wilt  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  the  shore, 
While  1  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

What  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  Demetrius  ? 
Ask   to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will   trust  their 

cause. 

My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shoutipg  field  : 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  litroes  dread, 
'lie  shudd'ring  camp  shall  murmur  out  Deme 
trius. 

CALL 

1\1  ust  Greece  still  wretched  by  her  children's  folly, 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Demetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  ti'.ie  ; 
The  lover's  int'rest  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 

T-EOKTIUS. 

My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  country's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 

DEMETRIUS. 

I  feel  new  spirit  shoot,  along  my  nerves, . 

My  soul  espials  to  meet  approaching  freedom. 

Now  how r  o'er  us  with  propitious  wings, 

Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs  ! 

A  live,  whose  blood  tyrannic  rage  cffus'ti, 

Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 

And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 

Descend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own  ! 


(Jo  then,  and  with  united  eloquence  [bean; 
Confirm  yowl-  troops  ;  and  when  the  Moon's  fair 
Plays  on  t lie  qutv'ring  waves,  to  guide  our  flight, 
J!eturn,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dezii.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  IV. 

CAM,  ABDAU.A. 
ABDAItA. 

;iow  the  new  monarch,  swell'd  with  airy  role,  ^ 
Looks  down,  contemptuous,  from    nis  fancy  d 

height, 
And  utters  fate   unmindful  of  Abdalla '. 


CAI.I. 

Far  be  such  Wank  ingratitude  from  Call ! 
When  Asia's  nations  own    me   for  their   lord, 
Wealth,  and  command,  arid  grandeur,   shall   be 
thine. 

ABHA  t.LA. 

Is  this  the  recompense  reserv'd  for  me  ? 
Dnr'st  thou  thus  dally  v.iili  Abdalia's  passion; 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  slighted  friend 
ship,  [tortures-, 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bitl  thy  visionary  Uurnie  farewell. 

ft  A  1. 1. 

Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 


I  need  not  name  it  ; 
Acpnsia'f  lovers  know  but  one  desire, 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live,  but  for  Aspasia. 

a  A  LI. 

That  fatal  beauty  plighted  to  Demetrius 
Heaven  makes  not. mine  to  give. 

AHUALI.A. 

Nor  to  deny. 


Obtain  her,  and  possess  j   thou  know'st  thy  rival. 

A  IS  DAL  LA. 

Too  well  1  know  him,  since  on  Thracia's  plains 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm, 
And  saw  my  scatter'd  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  combat; 
The  rights  of  princes  lei  the  sword  decide, 
The  petty  claims  of  emp:re  arid  of  honour  : 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  surer  passage  to  his  hated  heart. 


O  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 


When  next  we  meet  before  we  storm  the  palace, 
The  bowl  shall  circle  10  confirm  our  league; 
Then  shall  thcsejuices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 
[Showing  a  phial. 
And  stream    destructive    through  his    freezing 

veins  : 

Thus  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow, 
And  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest. 

SCF.NE  V. 

MAHOMF.T,      MUSTAPHA,    CALI,    ABDAI.L*. 


Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day, 

Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasure,  and  Irene  ! 

flu-  matchless  fair  has  bless'd   me  with  compli 

ance  ; 

Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise, 
And  spread  the  g'.'neial  transport  through  man 

kind. 
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Blest  pviru'e.  for  whom  indulgent  Heav'n  ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradise  and  empire, 
Now  join  thy  people's  and  thy  Call's  prayers  ; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seal?  of  bliss, 
Nor  wish  for  Houries  in  Irene's  arms. 

MAIJOMF.T. 
Forbear — I  know  the  long-try'd  faith  of  Call. 


0  !  cnuld  the  eyes  of  kings,  like  those  oflleav'n, 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul, 

Oft  would  they  find  ingratitude  and  treason, 
By  smiles,  and  oaths,  and  praises  ill  ciispruis'd. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crouded  courts, 
Fidelity  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Yet,  ere  we  give  our  loosea'd.thougbtato  rapture, 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger  : 
Tainted  by  sloth,  (he  parent  of  sedition, 
The  hungry  janizary  burns  for  plunder, 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

MAHOMET. 

To  sti'l  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twentieth  Sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 

1  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 

Then  shall  the  Rhodian  mourn  his  sinking  tow'rs, 
And  Bnda  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble: 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  pow'r, 
And  subject  seas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vain. 


Then  seize  fair  Italy's  delightful  coast, 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 

MAHOMET. 

Her  sons  malicious  clemency  shall  spare, 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes, 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition, 
.And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures, 
Till  angry  Heav'n  shall  mark  them  out  for  ruin, 
And  war  o'erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  vice. 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boasted  pravers 
Call  forth  her  antient  heroes  to  the  field,    [lions, 
How  should  I  joy,  'mi  dst  the  fierce  shock  of  na- 
To  cross    the  tow'rings  of  an  equal  soul, 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the 'world  ! 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exeunt  Cali  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VI. 

MAHOMET,   MUSTAPHA. 
MAHOMET. 

Still  Cali  lives  :   and  must  he  live  to  morrow  * 
That  fawning  villain's  forc'd  congratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 

MUSTAPHA. 

With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  command, 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hasan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treason, 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct. 


MAHOMET. 

Call  them — but  lei  them  not  prolong  their  tale, 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patiense. 

[Exit  Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 

MAHOMET,  SOLUS. 

Whome'er  the  hope,  still  blasted,  still  renew'd, 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil, 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war,  successful. 
Behold  him  wretched  in  his  double  triumph  ; 
Hisfav'rite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  base.- 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arms, 
By  reason  not  convinc'd,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime  ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me   to  loath  at  once,  and  doat  on  false- 
And  idolize  th'  apostate  I  contemn.          [hood, 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fancy, 
More  than  a  pleasing  sound  without  a  meaning, 
O  happiness  !   sure  thou  art  all  Aspasia's. 

SCENE  VII t. 

MAHOMET,    MUSTAPHA,   HASAN,    CARAZA. 
MAHOMET. 

Caraza  speak — have  ye  remark'd  the  bassa  > 


Close,  as  we  might  unseen,  we  watch'd  his  steps ; 
His  airdisorder'd,  and  his  gait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 
Absorb'd  in   thought;  then,  starting   from  his 

trance, 

Constrains  a  sudden  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld — 


MUSTAPHA. 


Abdalla! 


MAHOMET. 


He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow, 
Deny'd  the  government  of  Servia's  province. 

CARAZA. 

We  mark'd  him  storming  in  excess  of  fury, 
And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  conceal'd  us, 
An  undistinguish'd  sound  of  threat'ning  rage. 

MUSTAPHA. 

How  guilt,  onceharbour'd  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great; 
See  Cali,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies, 
By  treason   level'd  with  the  dregs  of  men  ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depress'd  the  hoary  chief, 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
Had  stretch'd  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grave. 

MAHOMET. 

Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword  of  justice, 
Aw'dby  the  croud,  and  by  theirslaves  restrain'd  I 
Seize  him  this  night,  and  through  the  piivate 

passage 

Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
Reserv'd  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Mustapha, 
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SCENE  IX. 

HASAN,    CARAZA. 
HASAN. 

Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunish'd  and  eonceal'd' 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 
League  with  our  chiefs  and  propagate  sedition? 


Whate'er  their  scheme,  the  bassa's   death  de 

feats  it, 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 


What  ties  to  slaves  ?  what  gratitude  to  foes  ? 


In  that  black  day  when  slaughter'd  thousands  fell 
Ajound  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  siant  hand 
Of  stern  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent, 
And  dash'd  the  might   of  Asam  from  ihe  ram 
parts. 

There  I  became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  his  sword.     The  coward  Greeks, 
Enrag'd  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Djom'dmeto  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scom'd  the  mean  revenge, 
And  gave  me  life. — 


Do  thou  repay  the  gift, 
I^est  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success, 
When  Heav'n  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  gen'rous  hand  restrain, 
For  when  was  pow'r  Leneficent  in  vain  ? 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  r. 

SCENE  I. 

ASPASIA,   SOLA. 

IN  these  dark  moments  of  suspended  fate, 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  country 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  eonceal'd, 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth  ; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  pow'rful  Virtue  ! 
Attentive  rise,  survey  the  fair  creation, 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  deity, 
Eeyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  tow'rs. 
This  calm,  these  joys,  dear  innocence  !  are  thine: 
Joys  ill  exchang'd  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  empire. 
[Enter  Irene  and  Attendants. 

SCENE    IF. 
ASPASIA,  IRENE,   and  Attendants. 

IllENE. 

See  how  the  Moon  through  all  th'  unclouded  sky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dews 
Revive  the  languid  flow  *;;  thus  Nature  shone 
New  from   the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  arny'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring  ; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 


Play'd  fearless  in  th'  inriolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  gen'ral  calm, 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoflended  Heav'n. 
Yet !  why — 


Behold,  within  th'  embow'ring  grove 
Aspasia  stands — 


With  melancholy  mien, 
Pensive,  and  envious  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal  unperceiv'd  upon  her  meditations — 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach, 
Resumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  uumingled  plea 
sures  [To  Aspasia. 
For  which  Aspasia  scorn'd  the  Turkish  crown  ? 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confidence  in  Heav'n? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue? 
When  did  content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  secret  ? 
When  did  felicity  repine  in  deserts? 


Ifl  suits  with  guilt  the  gaieties  of  triumph  : 
When  daring  vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion, 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 


Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  prophetess  of  ill, 
Vers'd  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sky. 


Forbear  ! — But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  reproach  ; 
In  vain  affected  raptures  flush  the  check, 
And  song?;  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue, 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast, 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  Etna's  flow'ry  side 
Unfading  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextinguish'd  rage, 
Insatiate  on  her  wasted  entrails  prey, 
And  melt  her  treach'rous  beauties  into  ruin, 

[Enfer  Demetrius. 

SCENE  III. 

ASPASIA,    IRENE,    DEMETRIUS. 
DEMETRIUS. 

Fly,  fly,  my  love  !  destruction  rushes  on  us, 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sword  pursues. 

ASPASIA. 

Is  Greece  deliver'd  ?  is  the  tyrant  fall'n  ? 
DEMETRIUS. 

Greece  is  no  more;  the  prosperous  tyrant  lives, 

Reserv'd  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heav'n. 

ASPASIA. 

Say  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were   you  de 
feated  ? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood  or  by  crowds  o'erborne  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

The  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 
Abdalla  — 
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Alt  All  A. 

Hated  name!  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perlitly — Oh  curs'd  Aspasia, 
Born  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country  ! 
Hide  me,  oh  liide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece ; 
O\),  hide  me  from  myself! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Be  fruitless  grief 

The  doom  of  guilt  alone,  nor  dare  to  seize 
The    breast  where  virtue  guards   the   throne  of 

peace. 

Devolve,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch, 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray  us  ! 

IRENE,   aside. 

A  private  station  may  discovt  r  more  ; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene's  presence  : 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

[Withdraws. 

ASPASIA. 

Vet  tell, 

DFMETRIUS, 

To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  life. 


The  life  which  only  this  design  supported, 
Were  now  well  lost  in  hearing  how  you  fail'd. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Or  meanly  fraudulent  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace, 
With  ill-tim'd  mirth  propos'd  the  bowl  of  love. 
Just  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  sudden  cry 
Urg'd  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd, 
And  seize  my  sword  with  disencumber'd  hand. 

ASPASIA. 
What  cry  ?  The  stratagem  ?  Did  then  Abdalla — 

DEMETRIUS 

At  once  a  thousand  passions  fir'd  his  cheek  ! 
"  Then  all  is  past,"  he  cry'd — and  darted  from 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deign'd  to  turn.          [us  ; 

ASPASIA. 

Why  did  you  stay,  deserted  and  betray'd? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  contrive  '• 

DEMETRIUS. 

Amazement  seiz'd  us,  and  the  hoary  bassa 
Stood  torpid  in  suspense  ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Ketnrn'd  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors 
Cali  disarm'd  was  borne  away  to  death  ; 
Myself  escap'd,  or  favour'd,  or  neglected. 

ASPASIA. 

O  Greece  !  renown' d  for  science  and  for  \vealth, 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatch'd  away. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Though  disappointment  blast  on  r  general  scheme 
Yet  much  remains  to  hope.     1  shall  not  call 
The  day  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight ; 
Nor  think  that  effort  lost  which  rescues  thee. 

[Enter  Abdalla 


SCENE  IV. 

IRENE,    ASPASIA,    DEMETRIUS,     ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA. 

At  length  the  prize  is  mine — The  haughty  maid 
~t  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  air, 
ienceforth  shall  live  forme  ;    for  me  alone 
shall   plume   her  charms,  and,    with  attentive 

watch, 
Steal  from  AbJalla's  eye  the  sign  to  smile. 

DEMETRIUS. 

>ase  this  wild  roar  of  savage  exultation  : 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast. 


Forbear,  Demetrius,  'tis  Afpasia  calls  thee  ; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls  ;  restrain  thy  sword  , 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  courage. 

DP  METRICS. 

What  now  remains  ? 

ASPASIA. 
It  now  remains  to  fly  ! 

DEMETRIUS. 

Shall  then  the  savage  live,  to  boast  his  insult; 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunn'd  his  single  hand, 
And  stole  his  life  and  mistress  from  his  sabre  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in  vain 
Unclasp'd  his  iron    gripe  to  set  thee  free  ? 
Still  dost  thou  nutter  in  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Snar'd  with  thy  fears,  and  maz'd  with  stupe 
faction  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

Forgive,  my  fair;  'tis  life,  'tis  nature  calls  : 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  that  chills  my  hand. 


'Tis  madness  to  provoke  superfluous  danger, 
And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 

ABDALLA.        - 

Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  grants  thee  flight  ; 
The  power  of  Turkey  waits  upon  thy  call. 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  hopeless  claim, 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  scorn  and  safety, 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Once  more  I  dare  thy  sword  ;  behold  the  prize, 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

[Quitting   Aspas:;i, 


Well  may'st  thou  oall  thy  master  to  the  coml-at, 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  {a-  thee  ; 
But  soon  thou  shalt  repent  :  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th'  attending  janizaries  found  thee. 
[Exit  hastily  Abtlalla. 
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SCENE  V. 

ASPASIA,    IUENE,   DEMETRIUS. 

IRENE. 

Abdallafiils;  now,  Fortune,  all  is  mine.  [Asil 
Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  sultan 

[To  one  of  her  Attendant. 
Dispatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  traitors, 
While  I  protract  their  stay.     Be  swift  and  faith 
ful.  [Exit  Murza 

This  lucky  stratagem   shall  charm   the  Sultan 
Secure  his  confidence,   and  fix  his  love.    [Aside 

DEMETRIUS. 

Behold  a  boaster's  worth  !  Now  snatch,  my  fair 
The  happy  moment  ;  hasten  to  the  shore, 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

ASPASIA. 

In  vain  I  listen  to  th'  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love  j  my  trembling  joints, 
Relax'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fate  involve  thee ; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  despair, 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  caus'd. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Let  us  not  struggle  with  th'  eternal  will, 
Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins  ; 
Come,  haste  and  live — Thy  innocence  and  truth 
Shall  bless  our  waud'rings,  and  propitiate  Heav'n. 


Press  not  her  flight,  while  yet  her  feeble  nerves 
Refuse  their  office,  and  uncertai  n  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  woe  ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return, 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek, 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 


Oh  1  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  greatness, 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  exile, 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 


My  soul  attends  thy  voice,  and  banish'd    virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  efforts  with  her  strong  persuasion  ; 
Sure 'tis  the  happy  hour  ordain'd  above, 
When  vanquished  vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before  thee, 
And  honour  aud  reproach,  and  Heav'n  and  Hell. 

ASPASIA. 
Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious  greatness. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the  pow'r  of 

clioice 

Kind  Heav'n  affords  thee,  and  inviting  mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 


Stay  —  in  this  dubious  twilight  of  conviction, 
The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion, 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  tim:s  : 
Stay  but  a  moment,  aud  prevailing  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 


DEMETRIUS. 

But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a  moment, 
And  Heav'n  forbids  to  lavish  life  away, 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[Se/sirtg  her  hand. 

Ye  Christian  captives,  follow  me  to  freedom; 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 

i  R  K  N  E. 
Whence  is  this  violence  } 

DEMETRIUS. 

Your  calmer  thought 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 


Forbear  this  rudeness, 
And  learn  the  rev'rence  due  to  Turkey's  queen  : 
Fly,  slaves,  and  call  the  sultan  to  nay  rescue. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Farewell,  unhappy  maid  :  may  every  joy 

Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive  ! 

ASFASIA. 

And  when,  contemptuous  of  imperial  pow'r, 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition, 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 
And  wing  thy  latest  prayer  to  pitying  Heav'n  ! 
[Exeunt  Dem.Asp.wtf/i  part  of  the  attendants. 

SCENE  VI. 

IRENE  walks  at  a  distance  from  her  attendants.] 
After  a  pause. 

Against  the  head,  which  innocence  secures, 
jisidious  mnl ice  aims  her  darts  in  vain,  [Heav'n. 
1'urn'd   backwards  by    the   pow'rful   breath   of 
5erhaps  even  now  the  lovers  unpursu'd 
Sound  o'er  the  sparkling  waves.   Go,  happy  bark, 
Pliy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
Co  guide  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
"ill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze; 
"h'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beams, 
\>  grace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue  ; 
Vhile  I,  nut  yet  familiar  to  iny  crimes, 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself, 
low  am  I  clwig'd  !   How  lately  did  Irene 
~"ly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex,  [brance, 
Veil  pleas'd  to  search  the  treasures  of  r«mern- 
.nd  live  her-guiltless  moments  o'er  anew  ! 
e,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palace, 

[To  her  attendants  going  ojf'. 
'ill  soft  fatigue  invite  us  to  repose. 

SCENE   VII. 
RnterMUSTAPHA,  meeting  and  stopping  her.] 

MUST  API!  A. 

air  falsehood,  stay. 
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TRF.NE. 

What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  tlie  laiiuuaiiv.  of  command  ! 
HencefortJTbe  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon. 

MUS't  A  I'll  A. 

Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  condemn'.!  ? 

I II  K  N  I' . 

Thy  look,  thy  speech,   thy  action,   ail  is  wild-  j 

\Vho  charges  yu'.lt  on  »»e  ?  [ness —  ' 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who  charges  guilt ! 

Ask  thy  heart ;  att-'iid  the  voice  of  conscience — 
Who  charges   guilt  !  lay  by  this  p-.oud  resent 
ment 

That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien, 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 


Whate'er  thy  accusation, 
The  sultan  is  my  judge. 

MUST  A  pa  A. 

That  hope  is  past ; 

Hard  was  the  strife  of  justice  and  of  love  ; 
But  now  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know'st  thou  not  Cali  ?  know'stthou  not  Deme 
trius  ? 

IRENE. 

Bold  slave,  T  know  them  both — I  know  them  trai 
tors. 

MVSTAPllA. 

Perfidious!  --yes  —  too  well  thou  know'st  them 
traitors. 

IRENE. 

Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon  Irene. 

This  day  has  prov'd  my  fondness  for  the  sultan  ; 

He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  sultan  knows  it, 

He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason  — 
But 'tis  not  mine  to  judge — I  scorn  and  leave  thee. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood, 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[Exit  Mustapha. 

IRENE,  to  her  attendants. 

Go,  V>!ust'ring  slave —  He  has  not  heard  of  Mnrzs. 
That  dext'rous  message  frees  me  from  suspicion. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  HASAN,  CARAZA,  with  Mutes,  who  throw 
the  black  robe  upon  IHENE,  and  sign  to  her 
attendants  to  withdraw. 


Forgive,  fair  excellence,  th'  unwilling  tongue, 
The  tongue,  that,  forc'd  by  strong  necessity, 
Bids  beauty  such  as  thine  prepare  to  die. 


IKE  HZ. 

What  wild  mistake   is   this !    Take  hence  with 

sp?ed 

Your  robe  of  mou.  ning,  and  your  dogs  of  death. 
Quick  from  mysigV.t,  you  inauspicious  monsters, 
Nor  dare  hcncetbi  th  to  shock  Irene's  walks. 


Alas !    they  come  commanded  by  the  sultan, 
Th'  unpitymg  ministers  of  Turkish  justice, 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 


Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdoms, 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o'er  the  world  ? 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heions, 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  ? 
Beyond  the  fear  of  ling'ring  punishment, 
Aspasia  now  within  her  lover's  arms 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 

CARAZA. 

We  come,  bright  virgin,  though  relenting  na 
ture 

Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction ; 

When  summon'd  by  the  sultan's  clam'rous  fury, 

We  ask'd  with  tim'rous  tongue  th'  offender's 
name, 

He  struck  his  tortur'd  breast,  and  roar'd,  Irene. 

We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquir'd  ; 

Again  his  thund'ring  voice  return'd,  Irene. 


Whence  is  this  rage  ?   what  barb'rous  tongue  has 
wroag'd  me  ? 

What  fraud  misleads  him  ?  or  what  crimes   in- 
cerise  ? 


Expiring  Cali  nam'd  Irene's  chamber, 
The  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 


Irene's  chamber  !   From  my  faithful  bosom 
Far  be  the  thought — But  hear  my  protestation. 


'Tis  ours,   alas  !  to  punish,   not  to  judge, 
Not  call'd  to  try  the  cause,  we  heard  the  sen 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mourn4ful  messengers  of  death. 


Some  ill-designing  statesmen's   base  intrigue  I 
Sorneciuel  stratagem  of  jealous  beauty  ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  villains  that  defame  me. 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 
l?ecal  th'  extorted  doom.-- — It  must  be  so  : 
Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  sultan; 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blastthe  vileaccuser ; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter, 
Each  piercing  torture,  ev'ry  change  of  pain, 
That  veng-eanco  can  invent,  or  pow'r  inflict. 
[Enter  ABD  \LI.A  ;    he  stays  short  and  listen*. 
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SCENE  IX. 


IRENE,    HASAN,    CARAZA,    ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA,   aside. 

All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla  ;  see  the  qneen, 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrob'd  in  death — Dispatch  her,  and  be  great. 

C  A  B  A  Z  A . 

Unhappy  fair  !  compassion  calls  npon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  impei-ious  ra,ue  ; 
While  unavailing  an ger  crowds  thy  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation, 
The  fraudful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings, 
And  steal  thy  life  away.     Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  sultan  burns  till  our  return, 
Curses  the  dull' delays  of  ling'ring  mercy, 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 


Is  then  your  sov'reign's  life  so  cheaply  rated, 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  treason  ? 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  sultan's  presence, 
Soon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit; 
Perhaps  her  malice  might  transfer  the  charge ; 
Perhaps  her   pois'nous  tongue  might  blast  Ab 
dalla. 

IRENE. 

0  let  me  hot  be  heard,  nor  fear  from  me 
Or  flights  of  pow'r,  or  projects  of  ambition.. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 

A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

ABDALLA. 

1  rnavk'd  her  wily  messenger  afar, 

And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks  : 

1  guffs'd  her  dark  designs,  and  warn'd  the  sultan, 

And  b.ring  her  former  sentence  new  confirm'd. 

HASAN. 

Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  woe,  nor  blind  to  beauty, 
That   thus  constrain'd  we   speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beckons  the  Mutes. 

IRENE. 

O  name  not    death  !     Distraction  and  amaze 
ment, 

Horrour  and  agony,  are  in  that  sound  ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woe?  upon  me, 
Hide  me  with  murd'rers  in  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore, 
Let.  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me, 
Let  slav'ry  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 


Could  we  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  sultan, 

Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 

But  cries  and  tears  are  vain  ;  prepare  with  pa 
tience 

To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Mutes  at  the  iign  lay  hold  of  her. 

ABUALLA. 

Dispatch,   ye  ling'ring  slaves;  or  nimbler  hands? 


Quick  at  my  call,  shall  execute  your  charge  ; 
Dispatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 


Grant,  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  but  a  moment 
And  bounteous  Heav'n  repay  the  mighty  mercy 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 


The  prayer  I  cannot  grant  —  I  dare  not  hear. 
Short  be  thy  pains.         [Signs  again  to  the  Mutes. 

IRENE. 

Unutterable  anguish  ! 
Guilt  and   Despair,  pale  spectres!  grin  around 

me, 

And  s'un  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation  ' 
O,  h  •:  my  pray'rs  !  accept,  all-pitying  Heav'n, 
These  ..ears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day  [life; 
Be  charg'd  upon  my  soul.  O,  mercy  !  mercy  ! 
[Mules  force  her  out. 

SCENE  X. 

ABDALLA,    HASAN,    CARAZA. 


ABDALLA, 

Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  Demetrius's  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 
Now  shalt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  sultan, 
The  plot  all  Cali's,  the  detection  thine. 

HASAN    tO    CARAZA. 

Does  not  thy  bosom  (for  I  know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy) 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes  ? 


Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  soul. 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows, 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face  ; 
The  stormy  sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 


Frame  your  report  with  circumspective  art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience  : 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

CARAZA. 

What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fate 
Of  her  the  sultan's  voice  condemn'd  to  die  ? 
Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  duty 
Has  serv'd  his  prince  so  well,  demand  our  si 
lence  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Perhaps  my  zeal  too  fierce  betray'd  my  pru 
dence  ; 

Perhaps  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commission  ; 
Perhaps  I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  sav'd  Demetrius. 


From  hi,s  escape  learn  thou  the  pow'r  of  virtue ;  . 
Nor  hope   his  fortune,  while    thou  want'st  his 
worth. 


IRENE :   A  TRAGEDY. 
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HASIW. 

The  sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  stiil  enraged. 
SCENE  XI. 

HASAN,    CARAZA,    MAHOMET,    MUSTAPI1A, 
ABDALF.A. 


Where's  this  fair  trait'ress  ?  Where's  this  smiling 

mischief? 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind  ? 


Thine  orders,  mighty  sultan !   are  perform'd, 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 


Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of  justice, 
And  disappointed  vengeance  burns  in  vain. 
I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach, 
And  add  new  terrours  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with  em 
pire  ? 

True,  she  was  fair  ;   the  smile  of  innocence 
Play'd  on  her  cheek — So   shone  the   first  apos- 
Irene's  chamber  !  Did  not  roaring  Call,   [tate — 
Just  as  the  rack  forc'd  out  his  struggling  soul, 
.Name  for  the  scene  of  death  Irene's  chamber  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her  treason, 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 


Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber  '. 
There  had   she  lull'dme   with  endearing  false 
hoods, 

Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumb'nng  on  her  breast, 
And  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  XII. 

HASAN,    CARAZA,    MAHOMET,  MUSTAPHA,  MURZA, 
ABDALLA. 

MURZA, 

Forgive,  great  sultan  !  that,  by  fate  prevented, 
I  bring  a  tardy  message,  from  Irene. 


Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction  ! 
And  thou,  the  curs'd  accomplice  of  her  treason 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 


The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  ling'ring  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

MUSTAPHA. 

The  Greek  Demetrius !  whom  th'  expiring  bassa 
Declar'd  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt ! 


A  chosen  troop — to  intercept — Demetrius — 
The  queen  requested — Wretch,   repeat  the  mes 
sage; 


And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood, 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion, 
Those  trembling  limbs — Speak  out,  thou  shiv'rins; 
traitor. 


The  queen  requested 

MAHOMET. 

Who  ?  the  dead  Irene  ? 

Was  she   then   guiltless !     has    my  thoughtless 
rage 

Destroy'd  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heav'n  ! 

Loom'd  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard, 

Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me  ! 

Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage, 

[To  Has.  and  Car. 

Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly,  [der  ? 

Could  not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for  mur- 

Could  not  her  pray'rs,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 

Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  hour  ? 

One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  errour ! 

One  hour  had  sav'd  me  from   despair  and  mad 
ness. 


Your  fierce  impatience  forc'd  us  from  your  pre 
sence, 

Urg'd  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity, 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  fatal  charms. 

MAHOMET. 

What  hadst  thou  lost  by  slighting  those  com 
mands  ? 

Thy  life  perhaps — Were  but  Irene  spar'd, 

Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  perish'd; 

Such  beauty,  sweetness,  love,  were  cheaply 
bought 

With  half  the  grov'ling  slaves  that  load  the  globe. 

MUSTAl'HA. 

Great  is  thy  woe  !   But  think,  illustrious  sultan, 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief, 
Rush  to  the  war,  display  thy  dreadful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 


Robb'd  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd  to  tri 
umph, 

No  more  I  burn  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds,' 
Remorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast ; 
Those  groves,  whose  shades  embower'd  the  clear 

Irene,  [ties, 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beau. 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  world  for  ever. 

[Mahomet  goes  back  and  returns. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  distraction, 
[Painting  to  Hasan  and  Caraza. 
Those  hounds  of  blood,    that  catch  the  hint  to 

kill; 

Bear  oft  with  eager  haste  th'  unfmish'd  sentence, 
And  speed  the  stroke,  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 

them. 


Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of  tru(b. 
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MAHOMET. 

Hear,  shall  I  hear  thee  !  didst  thou  hear  Irene  ? 

CARAZA. 
Hear  but  a  moment. 

MAHOMET. 

Hacist  thou  heard  a  moment, 
Thou  might'st  have  liv'd,   for  thou  had'st  spar'd 
Irene. 

CARAZA. 
I  heard  her,   pitied  her,  and  wish'd  to  save  her. 

MAHOMET. 

And  wish'd — be  still  thy  fate  to  wish  it)  vain.  . 

CARAZA. 

I  heard,  andsoften'd,  till  Abdalla  brought 

Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  her  destruction. 

MAHOMET. 

Abdalla  brought  her  doom  !  Abdalla  brought  it, 
The  wretch,    whose  guilt,    declar'd  by   tortur'd 
Cali,  [brauee: 

My  rage  and    grief  had   hid   from   my  remern-- 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom  ! 


Abdalla  brought  it, 

While  yet  she  begg'd  to  plead  her  cause  before 
thee. 


0  seize  me,  madness — Did  she  call  on  me  ! 

1  feel,  1  see  the  ruffian's  barb'rons  rage. 
He  seiz'd  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal, 

And  stopp'd  theheav'nly  voice  that  call'd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail,  awhile  support  rne,  vengeance — 
Be  just,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
(Contrive  new  racks,  im'uitter  ev'iy  pang, 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve, 
Which  murder'd  innocence  that  call'd  on  me. 

[Exit  Mahomet;   Abdalla  is  dragged  off. 

SCENE  XIII. 

HASAN,    CARAZA,    MUSTAl'HA,    Ml'RZA. 
MUSTAPHA  tO   MURZA. 

What  plagues,  what  tortures,are  in  store  for  thee' 
Thou  sluggish  idler,  dilatory  slave! 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty, 
Torn  from  the  mourning  Earth  by  thy  neglect. 


Such  was  the  will  of  Heav'n-^-A  band  of  Greeks 
That  mark'd  my  course,  suspicious  of  my  pur 
pose,  [arm'd, 
Rush'd  out  and  seiz'd    me,  thoughtless  and  un- 
Breathless,  ainaz'd,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detain'd  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 

MUSTAPHA. 

So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  rais'd  on  crimes  ! 
So  fix'd  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heav'n! 

When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 

Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy; 

Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the 
dart, 

But  Heav'n  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart. 


EPILOGUE. 

3Y    SIR    WILLIAM    YOKGF.. 

MARRY  a  Turk  !  a  haughty  tyrant  kiiii," ' 
Who  thinks  us  women  born  to  dress  ami  sing 
I.  To  please  hi*  fancy !  see  no  other  man! 
j  Let  him  persuade  me  to  it — if  he  can  : 
Hesides,  he  has  fifty  wives,  and  who  can  hear 
To  \  ave  the  fiftieth  part  her  palt.ry  share? 
'Tis  true  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  and 

tall. 

But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little — true — but,  be  it  known, 
My  pride's  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errours  blind, 
Where  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  mind. 
I  swear  this  eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense, 
And  for  one  man — one  wife's  enough  of  con 
science. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  what's  woman's  due, 
For  us  alone,  they  honour's  paths  pursue  : 
Inspir'd  by  us,  they  glory's  heights  ascend; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  pow'r,   and  glory,  they  re 
ceive, 

These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  fights, 
Bears  toilsome    days,    and    wakes    long  tedious 

nights; 

And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenc'd  war's  alarms, 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  beauty's  arms. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK,    APRIL  5,  1750, 
BEFORE  THE  MASQUE  OF  COMUS 

ACTED  AT  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE,    FOR   THE    1SE- 
.  NEFIT  OF  MILTON'S  GRAND-DAUGHTER. 

1  E  patriot    crowds,    who   burn   for    England's 

fame,  [name, 

Ye  nymphs,  whose   bosoms    beat   at  Milton's 

Whose    gen'rous   zeal,   unbotight  by    flatt'ring- 

rhymes, 

Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times, 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage, 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more.        ftell 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smiles,   shall 
That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excel ; 
The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  tow'ring  name; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow, 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scorn'd  below, 
While  crowds  alutt  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold 
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Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 
And  want  hung  threat'ning  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  jYIiltouiau  fire, 
No  fav'ring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire  ; 
Yet  softer'claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  ; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus,  erae'dwith  humble  virtue's  native  charms, 
Her  grands-ire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave  ! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE   COMEDY    OF    THE    COOD-N ATURED   MAN, 

1769. 


PHEST  by  the  load  qf  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  gen'ral  toil  of  human  kind. 
With  cool  submission  joins  the  lab' ring  train, 
And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain: 
Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care  ; 
Like  Ca?sar'spiiotdigniiied  by  fate, 
Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 
Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 
When  one  a  borough  courts,  and  one  the  pit. 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Have  hopes,  and  fear,  and  wishes,  just  the  same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
TV  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss. 
"  This  day   the  powder'd   curls  and   golden 

coat," 

Says  swelling  Crispin,  "  begg'd  a  cobbler's  vote.' 
"  Thii  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"  Lies  at  mv  feet ;   I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,   can    charm  the  electing 

tribe; 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe  ; 
Yet,  judg'd  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold  ; 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 


I  From  zeal  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just. 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Wb«re  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all  like  him  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  libtral  pity  dignify 'd  delight; 
When  pleasure  lir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 


PROLOGUE 

TO   THE   COMEDY   OF    A  WDRD    TO   THE    WISE1. 
SPOKEN    BY    MR.    HULL. 

THIS  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage, 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage*. 

1  Performed  at  CoventGarden  theatre  in  1777, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  widow  of  Hugh 
Kelly,  esq.  (the  author  of  the  play)  and  hei 
children. 

•  Upon  the  first  representation  of  this  play, 
1770,  a  party  assembled  to  damn  it,  and  suc 
ceeded. 


SPRING, 


STERW  Winter  now   by  Spring  repress'd, 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife; 
And  Nature  on  her  naked  breast 

Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 
Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train, 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves, 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain, 
Unhappy !    whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritic '  tyranny  consigns; 
Whom  smiling  Nature  courts  in  vain, 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 
Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  Imagination  tries, 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades, 

Where  — »s  humble  turrets  rise. 
Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart, 
Where  first  great  Nature  chann'd  my  sight, 

Where  Wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 
Here  let  me  throur.'i  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend, 
Once  more  great  Nature's  works  renew, 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov'd; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life, 

When  best  enjoy'd — when  most  improv'd. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  gen'rous  scorn  of  venal  power, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 
When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness*  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war, 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes, 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art, 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose, 

And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 

1  The  author  being  ill  of  the  gout. 
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MIDSUMMER, 


O  PHCEBUS  !    clown  the  western  sky, 

Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray, 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care, 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night ! 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  air, 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lamhent  light. 
Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living;  carpet  Nature  spreads  ; 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown'd, 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds  ; 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine, 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove  ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  ev'ry  strain  be  tun'd  to  love. 
Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart ! 

Come,  born  to  fill  its  vast  desires  ! 
Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart, 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn, 
Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

Our  murmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  Nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretel, 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


4UTUMN, 

AX   ODE. 

ALAS  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace, 

Impatient  time  roils  on  the  year; 
The  seasons  change,  and  Nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'Twas  Spring,  'twas  Summer,  all  was  gay, 

Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow ; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away, 

And  Summer-fruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

And  wanton'd  on  the  western  breeze, 
Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie, 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain, 

As  russet  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare  ; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain, 

Nor  health,  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more  while  through  the  midnight  shade, 

Beneath  the.  Moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 
Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade, 

As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars, 

Oh  !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply  ! 
To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  restores, 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 
Vain  wish  !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air, 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail ; 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail ' 


Oh  !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour  ? 
The  grape  remains  !   the  friend  of  wit, 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo  !  shoot  thy  parting  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

This  ,Tod  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
Still — still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 

The  pulse  with,vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 

And  ev'ry  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 


WINTER, 

AN   ODE. 

No  more  the  morn,  with  tepid  rays> 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue  ; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  ling'ring  hours  prolongs  the  night, 

Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light, 

And  Phoebus  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths  now  sought  in  vain. 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous  showers  descend  ; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere  ; 
House,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high, 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy, 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more 
No  music  charm — though  Stella  sings  ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 
Catch,  then,  Oh !  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower : 

He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies  ! 


TEE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

BFHOLD,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove, 

What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies  '. 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain, 

Stern  Winter  !   is  thy  force  confess'd  ; 
Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast. 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire, 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care  ; 
Scarce  frighted  love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  sadden*  to  despair. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear, 

Unhappy  man  !  beho'.d  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year, 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tir'd  with  vain  joys,-and  false  alarms, 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife, 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 


TO  MISS***** 

ON    HER    GIVING   THE    AUTHOR    A    COLD    AND    SlJLK 
NET-WORK    PURSE    OF    HER    OWN    WEAVING1. 

THOUGH  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight, 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shine ; 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtle  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
•  Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine  ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glitt'ring  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  ? 


TO  MISS  ***** 

ON    HER    PLAYING   UPON    THE    HARPSICHORD     IN     / 

ROOM  -HUNG    WITH    FLOWER-PIECES    OF   HER    OWN 

PAINTING'2. 

WHEN  Stella  strikes  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitated  spring, 
Where  beauty  lavishes  her  powers 
On  beds  of  never-fading  flowers, 
And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charrn  of  modulated  sound; 
Ah  !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour, 
The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
"But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove, 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  ev'ry  sense, 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence  ? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire, 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  lyre, 
Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh, 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye, 
And  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  those  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring   flight, 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring, 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise, 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shadef 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid  ; 
Mark,  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety, 

1  Printed   among  Mrs.   Williams's  Miscella 
nies. 

2  Printed  among  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscella 
iiies. 


"ow  passion's  well-accorded  strife 

ives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 

hy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame, 

onsistent  still,  though  not  the  same ; 

hy  music  teach  the  nobler  art, 

o  tune  the  regulated  heart. 


EVENING  : 


EVENING  now  from  purple  wings 
heds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings; 
irilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead^ 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed  ; 
"hake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam  ; 
'fear  the  chequer'd,  lonely  grove, 
lears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray, 
^ightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
'hoebus  drives  his  burning  car, 
rlence,  my  lovely,  Stella,  far; 
'n  his  stead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ, 
Silenc::  best,  and  conscious  shades 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades,    , 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain, 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

WHETHER  Stella's  eyes  are  found 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  glancing  round, 
If  her  face  with  pleasure  glow, 
If  she  sigh  at  other's  woe, 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  face, 
Charm  with  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade, 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame, 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same  j 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings, 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance, 
Which  alone  can  please  by  dunce, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art, 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart, 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid, 
Pendent  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise, 
Which  nor  circumstance,  nor  dress, 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  less. 


JOILN'SON'S  POEMS. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  1-eap, 
With  avarice  painful  vigils  kcrp  j 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store, 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath 'd  for  more. 
Oh  !   quit  the  shallow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  nil  India's  treasure  buys! 
To  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  tho  power  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wond'rous  way, 
Or  learn  the  Muses'  moral  lay  ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl  ! 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast, 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty — blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  Nature  spread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  Jife, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife, 
I  boast  wbate'er  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 
And  scorn  !  oh!  let  that  scorn  be  thine  ! 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA  IN  MOURN  II*  G. 

WHEN  lately  Stella's  form  display 'd 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade, 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  .power  decline, 

Proclaimed  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

"  Fate  !  snatch  away  the  bright  disguise, 

"  And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyes." 

Thus  blindly  pray'd  the  fretiul  fair, 

And  Fate  malicious  heard  t'.ie  pray'r ; 

But,  brighten'd  by  the  sable  dress, 

As  virtue  rises  in  distress, 

Since  Stella  still  extends  her  reign, 

Ah  !  how  shall  envy  sooth  her  pain  ? 

Th'  adoring  youth  and  envious  fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer : 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies—"  That  Stella  mourn  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 

NOT  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
'(  he  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 
Can  touch  my  brsom  with  delight. 
Not  all  tbe  gems  on  India's  sbore, 
"Not  all  Peru's  unbounded  store, 
Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 
That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim  ; 
Nor  knowledge  which  the  learn'd  approve; 
To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allures  my  eyes, 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize ; 


Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  1  obtain, 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain  ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine; 
And,  lovely  Stella  !  thou  art  mine. 


WRITTEN    AT  THE    REQUEST    OF    A     GENTLEMAN    TO 
WHOM    A    L4DY    HAD    GIVEN    A    SPRIG    OF    MYKILL1. 

W  HAT  hopes, what terrours,  does  thy  gift  create? 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  ! 
The  myrtle(ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Conaign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 
Oft  favours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  pray'r. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unhappy  lovers  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh  !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart. 
Soon  must  thb  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


TO  LADY  FIREBRACE^ 

AT    BURY    ASSIZES. 

AT  length  must  Suffolk  beauties  shine  in  vain, 

So  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain? 

Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  in 
spire 

Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre  ; 
For,  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face, 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Muse  and 
Grace. 


TO  LYCE,  AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

YE  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  fiaU'ring  poets  given, 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  oahigh, 

Which  gild  a  lover's  lays, 
But  as  your  sister  of  the  sky, 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  Moon, 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
Strip'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen, 

And  show'rs  from  either  flow. 

1  These  verses  were  first  printed  in  the  Gen 
tleman's  Magazine  for  1768,  p.  439,  but  were 
written  many  years  earlier.  Elegant  as  they 
are,  Dr.  Johnson  assured  me,  they  were  com 
posed  in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes.  N. 

•2  This  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of 
Philip  Bacon,  esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  relict  of 
Philip  Evers,  esq.  of  that  t6wn.  She  became  the 
second  wife  of  sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  the  last 
baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she  brought  a 
fortune  of  25,0001.),  July  26,  1757.  Being 
again  left  a  widow  in  1759,  she  was  a  third  time 
married,  April  7,  1762,  to  William  Campbell, 
esq.  uncle  to  the  present  duke  of  Argyle  ;  and 
died  July  3,  1782. 
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Hev  teeth  the  night,  with  darkness  dyes, 

She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er; 
Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 

And  can  with  thunder  roar. 
But  some  Zelinda,  while!  sing, 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines  ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 
Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye, 

And  all  her  hards  express, 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky, 

And  I  but  natter  less. 


ON  THE  DEJTH  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
LEPET, 

A    I'RACIISER    IN    PHYSIC. 

CONDF.MN'B  to  hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  diop  away. 
Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year, 

Pee  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  ev'ry  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind; 

Nor,  letter'd  Arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefiu'd. 

When  fainting  naturecall'd  for  aid, 
And  hov'ring  death  prepar'd  the  blow, 

His  vig'rous  remedy  display'd 

The  pow'r  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride, 

The  modest  wants  of  ev'ry  day 
The  toil  of  ev'ry  day  supply 'd. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 

The  single  talent  well  employ'd, 
The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright, 

Thoi-gh  now  his  eightieth  year  was  night. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


Rest  here,  distrest  by  poverty  no  more, 
Find  here  that  calm  them  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undistnrb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  ansrels  wakethee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN    ITINERANT    MUSICIAN1. 

PHIILIPS!  whose  touch  harmonious   could   re 
move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  pow'r,  and  hapless  love, 

1  These    lines  are    among  Mrs.    Williams' 
Miscellanies :  they  are  nevertheless  recognised 


EPITAPHIUM2  IN  THOMAM  HAN- 
MER,  BJRONfiTTUfif. 

HOXORABII.IS  admodum  Thomas   Hanmer 

I'aronettus. 
Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri,  6  Peregrina  Henrici 

North 

De  Mildenhall  in  com    SurTolciaj  Baronetti  so- 
sore  et  hxrede, 

Filius; 
Johannis  Hanmer  de  Ilanmer  Baronetti 

Haeres  patruclis  [cessit. 

Antiquo  gentis  suse  et  titulo  et  patrimonio  sue- 

Duas  uxoresfortitusest; 
Alteram  Isabellam,   honore  a  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 
Deinde  celsissimi  prineipis  ducis  de  Graf  ton  vi- 

duam  dotariam : 

Alteram  Elizabethan?  Thome  Foulkesde  Barton 
in  com.  Stiff,  armigeri 

Filiam  et  haeredem. 

Inter  humanitates  st.udia  feliciter  enutritus, 
Omnes  liberalium  artium  disciplinas  avide   ar- 

ripuit, 
Quas  morum  suavitatuhaud  leviter  ornavit. 

Postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis, 

Continue  inter  populares  suos  fa  ma.  eminens, 

Kt  comitatussui  legatusad  Parliamentum  missus, 

Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  perannos  prope  triginta 

se  accinxit : 
Cumqne    apud    ilios    amplissimorum  viroruui 

ordines 

Solent  nihil  temerfc  efTutire, 
Sed  probe  perpensa  disserte  expromere, 

Orator  gravis  et  pressus  ; 
Non  minus   inlegritatis  quam  eloquentiae  laude 

commendaUis, 
/Eque  omnium,  utcunque  inter  se  alioqui  dissi- 

dentium, 

Aures  atque uDJmoa  attraxit. 
Annoque  demum  M  DCC.XMI.  regnante  Anna, 
Feiicissima?  florentissiinBque  memoriae  regina, 

Ad  Prolocutoris  cathedram 
Communi  Senatus  unjversi  voce  designatus  est : 

Quod  munus, 
Cum  nullo  tempore  non  difficile, 

Turn  illo  certe,  negotiis 
Et  variis  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  difficillimum, 

Cum  dignitate  sustinuit. 
Honores  alios,  et  omnia  qusesibi  in  lucrum  ce- 

derent  munera, 

Sedu!6  detrectavit, 

Ut  rei  totus  inserviret  publicae; 

Justi  rectique  tenax, 
Et  fide  in  patriam  incorrupta  notus. 
(Ibi  omnibus,  quae  virum  civemqne  bonum  de 
cent,  officiis  satisfecisset, 


as  Johnson's  in  a  memorandum  of  his  hand-writ 
ing,  and  wore  probably  written  at  her  request. 
Phillips  was  a  travelling  fidler  up  and  down 
Wales,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  per 
formance. 

2  At  Hanmer  church  in  Flintshire. 
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Paulatim  se  apublicisconsiliis  in  otiumrecipiens 

Inter  literarum  amoenitates, 

Inter  ante- actae  vitas  baud  insuavesrecordationes 

Inter  amicorum  convictus  et  arnplexus, 

Honorifice  c»nsenuit; 
Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibus  charissimus  vixit, 

Desideratissimus  obiit. 
Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,   suos    condi  voluit,    et 

curavit 
Gulielmus  Bunbury  Bttus  nepos  et  baeres. 


PARAPHRASE  OF   THE 
EPITAPH. 

BY    DR.    JOHNSON], 

THOU  who  suivey'st  tbese  walls  with  curious 

eye, 

Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmer's  ashes  lie ; 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend, 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn'st  his 

end. 

His  force  of  genius  burn'd  in  early  youth, 
With  thirst    of    knowledge,   atid  with    love  of 

truth  ; 

His  learning,  joiri'd  with  erch  endearing  art, 
Charin'd  ev'ry  ear,  and  gain'd  on  ev'ry  heart 

Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger'd  realm  to  aid, 
His  country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenc'd  the  senator  and  man. 

In  business  dext'rous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour'd  for  the  state  ; 
In  ev'ry  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  ev'ry  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd  : 
Suspended  faction  ceas'd  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence, and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix  *d  the  senate's  choice, 
Who  hail'dhim  speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age  !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone, 
When  Hanmer  fill'd  the  chair — and   Anne   the 

throne ! 

Then  when  dark  arts  obscur'd  each  fierce  de 
bate, 

When  mutual  frauds  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  perform'd — he  sought   no  gainful 

post, 

Nor  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  fix'd  his  stedfast  eye, 
With  temperate  zeal  and  wise  anxiety  : 
Nor  e'er  from  virtue's  paths  was  lur'd  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flow'rs  of  pleasure,  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despis'd,  corruption  blush'd  and  fled, 
And  fame  pursu'd  him  where  conviction  led. 

Age  call'd,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  r^st, 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  letter'd  ease  retir'd,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth  : 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  pat  riot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

1  This  Paraphrase  is  inserted  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's  Miscellanies.  The  Latin  is  here  said  to 
be  written  by  Dr.  Freind.  Of  the  person  whose 
memory  it  celebrates,  a  copious  account  may 
be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  to 
the  Biographia  Britanniea. 


Calm  conscience,  then,  his  former  life  survey'd- 
And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade, 
Till  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  geri'ral  doom, 
And  virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


TO  MISS  HICK.MAN^ 

PLAYING    ON     THE    SPIXNET. 

BRIGHT  Stella,  form'd  for  universal  reign, 
Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
Aw'd  into  love  our  conquer'd  hearts  obey, 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway : 
But  when  your  music  soothes  the  raging  pain, 
We  bid  propitious  Heav'n  prolong  your  reign, 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 
When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string, 
Ambition's  fury  fir'd  the  Grecian  king: 
Unbounded  projects  lab'ring  in  his  mind, 
He  pants  for  room  in  one  poor  world  confin'd. 
Thus  wak'd  to  rage,  by  music's  dreadful  pow'r, 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  mov'd  the  lyre, 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair; 
Resign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE* 

OF    PROVERBS,   CHAP.    VI. 

Verses  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  11. 

"GO   TO    THE    ANT   TH/JU    SLUGGAP.D." 

TURN  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise  : 
No  stern  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thypow'rs; 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 

1  These  lines,  which  have  been  communicated 
by  Dr.  Turton,  son  to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  lady  to 
whom  they  are  addressed    by  her  maiden  name 
of  Hickman,  must  have  been  written  at  least  as 
early  as  the  year  1734,  as   that  was  the  year  of 
her  marriage  :  at  how  much  earlier  a  period  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  they  may  have  been  written,  is 
not  known. 

2  In  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies,  but  now 
printed  from  the  original  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
hand-writing. 
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HORACE, 

LI3.    IV.   ODE   VII,   TRANSLATED. 

THE  snow,  dissolv'd,  no  more  is  seen, 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold  !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain, 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again  ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man  ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sov'reign  ray; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign, 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again  ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  Moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score, 
Will  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  5rou,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom, 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 
Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  Earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain. 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend. 
Nov.  1784. 


ON  SEEING  A  BUST  OF  MRS. 
MONTAGUE. 

HAD  this  fair  figure  which  this  frame  displays, 
Adorn'd  in  Roman  time  the  brightest  days, 
In  every  dome  in  every  sacred  place, 
Her  statue  would'have  breath'd  an  added  grace, 
And  on  its  basis  would  have  been  enroll'd, 
"  This  is  Minerva,  cast  in  virtue's  mould." 


The  following  Translations,  Parodies,  and  Bur 
lesque  verses,  most  of  them  extempore,  are 
taken  from  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  publish 
ed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 


ODE  IX. 

LOVELY  courier  of  the  sky, 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Scatt'ring,  as  thy  pinions  play, 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way  : 
Is  it  business  ?  is  it  love  ? 
Tell  roe,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear, 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair  ; 
Grac'd  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  couited  by  an  ode, 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd  : 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight  : 
His  the  letters  that  you  see, 
Weighty  charge,  consign'd  to  me  : 
VOL.   XVI. 


Think  not  yet  my  service  hard, 
Joyless  task  without  reward ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits ; 
But  the  lib'ral  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 
Can  a  prudent  dove  decline  r 

Blissful  bondage  such  as  mine  ? 
Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 
Fortune's  guest  without  a  home ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head, 
Slightly  shdter'd,  coarsely  fed: 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  gen'rous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon's  lip : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread, 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play  ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  extend  my  wings  ; 
And  when  ftast  and  frolic  tire, 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  quick  and  go, 
More  than  all  thou  canst  not  know; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply. 
I  have  chatter'd  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

WRITTEN    IN    RIDICULE     OF    CERTAIN     POEMS    PUB 
LISHED    IN    1777. 

WHERESOE'ER  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new  ; 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet 

PARODY 

OF    A  TRANSLATION    FROM   THE   MEDEA  OF 
EURII'IDES. 

ERR  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore 
Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes; 

And,  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  curling  play 
Announc'd  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

Summon'd  the  singer  blythe,  and  harper  gay, 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill ; 

By  quiv'ring  string  or  modulated  wind; 
Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill, 

Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh  !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 

Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around; 
Where  gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell, 

And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  tha 

wound. 
When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish, 

And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour, 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish, 

Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  pow'r. 
Rr 


OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DISTICH  ON  THE 

OF  MOUKNA'S  RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  THE 
COMET  IN    1742  or  1743. 

SE  al  venir  vostro  i  principi  se  n'  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di durate  un  anno 

IF  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 

Comets !  come  ev'ry  day and  stay  a  year. 
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BURLESQUE  IMPROFISO   TRANSLATION 

OF    THE    MODERN    VERSIFICATIONS    OF    AN 
CIENT    LEGENHARY      TALES. 
AN    IMPROMPTU. 

THE  tender  infant  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone  ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 

But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on, 

TRANSLATION 

OF   THE    TWO      FIRST     STANZAS    OF    THE    SONG 

"  Bio  verde,  Rio  verde,"  PRINTED  IN  BI 
SHOP  PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  EN 
GLISH  POETRY.  AN  IMPROMPTU. 

GLASSY  water,  glassy  water, 

Down,  whose  current,  clear  and  strong, 
Chiefs  confus'd  in  mutual  slaughter, 

Moor  and  Christian  roll  along. 

IMITATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF***. 

HER  MIT  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  grey. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  .and  tell 

What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd, 

Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear, 
When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd, 

"  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer." 

BURLESQUE 

OF    THE    FOLLOWING    LINES    OF     LOPEZ    DE 
VEGA.       AN     IMPROMPTU. 

SE  acquien  los  leones  vence 

Veuce  una  muger  hermosa 
O  el  de  flaco  averguen^e 

O  ella  di  ser  mas  furiosa. 
!f  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 

CF    THE    FOLLOWING    LINES     AT    THE    END    OF 
BARETTl'S    EASY    PHRASEOLOGY.       AN  IM 
PROMPTU. 

VIVA  !  viva  la  padrona ! 
Tuttabella,  e  tutta  buona, 
La  padrona  e  on  angiolella. 
Tutta  buona  e  tulta  bella ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona; 
Viva  !  viva  la  padrona ! 

LONG  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 
Always' young,  and  always  pretty; 
Always  pretty,  always  young, 
Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty, 
Long  may  live  iny  lovely  Hetty  ! 


TRANSLATION 

OF   THE    FOLLOWING 
LINES    OF    M.  BENSKRADE    A  SON  LIT, 

THEATRE  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs, 
Lit !  oii  je  nais,  et  ou  je  meurs, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisins, 
Sont  nos  plaisirs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

IN  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die ; 
The  near  approach  abed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 

THE  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace ;: 

Here  clos'd  in  death  th'  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 

OF    THE    FOLLOWING    LINES     WRITTEN  UNDEK 

A    PRINT    REPRESENTING    PERSONS 

SKAITING. 

Sun  un  mince  chrystal  1'hyver  conduit  leurs  pas, 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace : 
Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  la  legere  surface : 

Glissez,  mortels;  n'appuyez  pas. 

O'ER  ice  the  rapid  skaiter  flies, 

With  sport  above,  and  death  below; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

OF    THE    SAME. 

O'ER  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulphs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaiters  play ; 

O'er  treach'rous  Pleasure's  flow'ry  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 

TO  MRS.  T11RALE, 

Qy    HER    COMPLETING    HER    THIRTY-FIFTH 
YEAH.        AN    IMPROMPTU. 

Orr  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five  j 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five ! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 


POEMATA. 


Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty  five; 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five, 

IMPROMPTU 

«N     HEARING    MISS    THRALE     CONSULTING 

WITH    A    FRIEND    ABOUT    A    GOWN    AND 

HAT    SHE  WAS  1NCLINEB    TO    WEAR. 

WEAR  the  gown  and  wear  the  hat, 
Snatch  thy  pleasures  while  they  last; 

Hadst  thou  nine  lives,  like  a  cat, 
Soon  those  nine  lives  would  be  past. 


er    AN   AIR    IN    THE     CLEMENZA     DE    TITO    OF 
METASTASIO,     BEGINNING 

Deh  se  piacermi  vuoi. 

WOULD  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart; 
He,  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  from  ev'ry  gen'rous  mind : 
He,  who  still  expects  deceit, 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


TRANSLATION' 

Or    A  SFE£CH    OF    AQUILEIO    IN  THE  ADRIANO 
Of    METASTASIO,    BEGINNINO 

Tu  the  in  Corte  invechiasli. 

GROWN  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  antient  honour; 
Well  skill'd  to  soothe  a  foe  with  looks  of  kindness 
To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him, 
And  then  lament  his  fall  with  seeming  friendship 
Open  to  all,  true  only  to  thyself,  [praise 

Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  envious 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  feign'd  excuses, 
And  drive  discountenanc'd  virtue  from  the  throne 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  *he  prince, 
And  of  his  ev'ry  gift  usurp  the  merit : 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


ONE  AND  TWENTY. 

LoNG-expected  one-  and-twenty, 
Ling'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown : 

Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  ***  ****,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 
Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 

Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 
Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 


'all  the  Betsies,  Kates  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsive's  guineas, 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

\11  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly: 
'here  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  rnade  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will  ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high— 

A'hat  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste : 

Scorn  their  council,  scorn  their  pother, 
You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 
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MESSIA1. 

Ex  alieuo  ingenio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versifi- 
cator.  SCALIG.  Poet. 

Tor-UTE  cortcentum,  Solymrese  tollitenyinphae 
Nil  inortale  loquor ;  ccelum  mini  canninis  alta 
Materies ;  poscunt  gravius  ccelestia  plectrum. 
Muscosi  fontes,  sylvestria  tecta,  valete, 
Aonidesque  Deae,  «t  mendacis  somnia  Pindi: 
Tu,  naihi,  qui  flaming  movisti  pectora  sancti 
Siderea  Isaiae,  dignos  accende  furores  ! 

Immatura  calens  rapitur  per  secula  vates 
Sic  orsus — Qualis  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo! 
Virgo !  virgo  parit !  felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jessseis  surgit,  mulcentesque  sethera  flores 
Ccelestes  lambuntanimae,  ramisquecolumba, 
Nuncia  sacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  insidetalis. 
Nectareos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  cesium 
Pra?beat,  et  tacite  fcecundos  irriget  imbres. 
Hue,  fcedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste, 
Diasalutares  spirant  medicamina  rami ; 
Hie  requies  fessis ;  non  sacra  saevit  in  umbra 
Vis  Boreas  gelida,  ant  rapidi  violontia  solis. 
Irrita  vanescent  prisca  vestigia  fraudis 
Justitisque  manus  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attollet  reducis;  bellis  prsetendet  olivas 
Compositis  pax  alma  suas,  terrasque  revisens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amictu: 
Volvantur  celeres  anni !  lux  pnrpuret  ortum 
Expectata  diu  !  naturae  claustra  refringens, 
Nascere,  magne  puer !  tibi  primas,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fnndit  tibi  rminera,  quicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondescit  Eois. 
Altius,  en !  Lebanon  gaudentia  culmina  tollit, 

1  This  translation  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
Dr.  Warton,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  vol.  i.p.  105, 
Svo.  1797.  It  certainly'  contains  some  expres 
sions  that  are  not  classical.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  was  a  college-exercise,  perform 
ed  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  at  first  praised 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  defect.  C. 
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En !  summo  exultant  nutantes  vcrtice  sylvae. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 
Etjuga  Carmeli  recreantfragrantia  ccelum. 
Deserti  laeta  mollescunt  aspcra  voce 
AuditurDeus!  ecce  Deus !  relwantiacircum 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus ;  ecce  Deus  !  deflectitur  aether, 
Demissumque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  dominum  inclinatasalutet. 
Surgiteconvalles,  tumid i  subsidite  monies  ! 
Sternite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus ; 
En  !  quern  turba  diu  eccinerunt  enthea,  vates 
En!  salvatoradest;  vultus  agnoscite  caeci 
Divinos,  surdos  sacra  vox  permuleeat  aures. 
Die  cutim  spissatn  visus  hebetare  vetabit, 
Reclusisque  oculis  infundct  amabile  lumen ; 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmiria  solvet 
llle  v;a«  vocispandet,  flexusque  lirjuentis 
Harmoniae  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  taetu  nova  robora  nervis: 
Consuetus-fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
TV  unc  saltu  capreas,  nunc  cursu  provocat  euros. 
Non  planctus,  non  mcesta  sonant  suspiria;  pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Vinclacoercebuntluctantem  adamantiua  mortem, 
.ffiternoque  Orci  domitiator  vulnere  languens 
Invalid!  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  honores. 
Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  scatebrae,  qua  lata  vires- 
cunt 

Pascua,  quablandum  spiral  purissimus  aer, 
Pastor  agit  pecudes,  teneros  modo  suscipit  agnos 
Et  greinio  fotis  selectas  porrigit  herbas, 
Amissas  modo  quaerit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes; 
Fidus  adest  custos,  seu  nox  furat  horrida  nimbi?, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Postera  sic  pastor  divinus  secla  beabit, 
Et  curas  felix  patrias  testabiturorbis. 
Non  ultra  infestis  concurrent  agmina  signis, 
Hostiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torvis ; 
Non  litui  accendent  bellum,  non  campus  ahenis 
Triste  coruscabit  radiis ;  dabit  hasta  recusa 
Vomere'm,  et  in  falcem  riridus  curvabitur  ensis. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  surgent,  fmemque  caduci" 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  caepta  parentis. 
Qui  duxit  fulcos,  illi  teret  area  messem, 
Et  serae  texent  vites  unibracula  proli. 
Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculta  coloni 
Suave  rubere  ros>s,  sitientesque  inter  arenas 
Garrula  mirantur  salientis  murmura  rivi. 
Per  saxa,  igniyomi  nuperspelasa  draconis, 
Canna  viret,  juncique  tremit  variabilis  umbra. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  vallis  sente,  figurap 
Surgit  amans  abies  teretis,  buxique  sequaces 
Artiftcts  frondent  dextraa ;  palmisque  rubeta 
Aspera,  odoratze  cedunt  mala  gramina  rnyrto. 
Per  val'es  soc.ata  lupo  lasciviet  agna, 
Cumque  leonepetet  tutus  pra;sepe  juvencus. 
Florea  mansuetae  petulanU-s  vincula  tigri 
Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  fessa  colubri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  linguae. 
Serpentes  teneris  nil  jam  letliale  rnicarites 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,  motusque  trisculcae 
Ridebit  linguae  innocuos,  squamasque  virentes 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgnra  crista?. 
ludue  reginam,  turritse  frontis  honores 
Tolle  Saleina  sacros^  quam  circum  gloria  pennas 
J'.xjilicat,  incinctam  radial ae  luce  tiara  ! 
En !  foi  naosa  tibi  spatiosa  per  atria,  proles 
Ordinibus  surgit  densis,  vitamque  requirit 

s,  lenteque  fluentes  iucrepat  annos. 


Ecce  peregrinis  fervent  tua  limina  turbis; 
Barbarus  en  !    clarum  diviuo  lumine  tern  plum 
Ingreditur,  cultuque  tuo  mansuescere  gatidet. 
Ciunameos  cumulus,  Nabathasi  munera  veris, 
Ecce  crermnt  genibus  tritas  regalibus  arae  ! 
Solis  Ophyueis  crudum  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Maturant  radii;  tibi  balsamasudat  Idume. 
/Etheris  en  portas  sacro  fulgore  miuantes 
Coelicolae  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lncis 
Flumina  prorompunt;  non  posthac  sole  rubescet 
I^dia  nascenti,  placidaeve  argentea  noctis 
Luna  vices  revehet;  radios  pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archetypes;  coslestis  gaudia  luqis 
Ipso  fonte  bibes/  quaj  circumfusa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullis  cessura  tenebris. 
Littoradeficiens  arentia  deseret  aequorj 
Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saxa  cadent,  solidique  liquescent  robora  mentis: 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elementa  videbis, 
Laataque  Messia  semper  dominabsre  regc, 
Pollicitis  firmata  Dei,  stabilita  ruinis. 


[Jan.  20,  21,  1778.] 

VITA  qui  varias  vices 
Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Lastocedere  Itimini 
Noctis  tristitiam  quigelidaejubet, 

Acri  sanguine  turgidos, 
Obductosque  oculos  nubibus  humidis 

Sanari  voluit  meos. 
Et  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  no  cuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 
Qua  te  laude,  Deus  qua  prece  prosequar  ? 

Sacri  discipalis  labri 
Te  semper  studiis  utilibus  colam  : 

Grates,  sum  me  Pater,  tuis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  muncribus,  dedil. 

[Dec.  25,1779.] 

NUNC  dies  Christo  memoranda  nato 
FuL-it,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  purum 
Gaudium  sacro  fluat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  Cceli  I 

Christe  datutam  trepidpquietem, 
Christe,  spem  prxstastabilem  timenti  j 
Da  (idem  certain,  precibusque  fid  is 

Annue,  Christe. 


[In  Lectoi  die  Passionis.  Apr.  13, 17  81.] 

SUMME  Deus%    qui    semper   amas  quodcunquc 
creasti ; 

Judice  quo,  scelerum  est  poenituisse  salus : 
Da  veteres  noxas  animo  sic  ilere  novato, 

Per  Christum  ut  veniam  sit  reperire  mihi. 


[InLecto.  Dec.  25,  1/82.] 

SPE  npn  inani  confugis, 
Peocator,  ad  lat.us  meum  ; 
Quod  poscis,  hand  unquam  tibi 
Negabitur  solatium. 
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[Node,  inter  16  et  17  Junii,  1783.'] 
SUMME  Pater,    quodcunque  tuum  *  de  corpore 

Nu  men  3 

Hoc  statuat*,  predbus  5  Christus  adesse  velit ; 
Ingenio  parcas,  nee  sit  mihi  culpa  rosrasse', 
Qua  solum  potero  parte,  placere  '  tibi. 


[Cal.  Jan.  inlecto,  ante  lucem.  1784.] 

SUMME  dator  vitas,  naturae  aeterne  magister, 
Causarum  series  quo  rnoderante  flint,    ^ 

Respice  quem  subiget  senium,  morbique  seniles, 
Quern  terret  vitae  meta  propinqua  suae, 

Respice  inutiliter  lapsi  quem  poenitet  aevi ; 
Recte  ut  poeniteat,  respice,  magne  parens. 

PATER  benigne,  summa  semper  lenitas, 
Crimine  gravatain  plurimo  mentem  leva :     , 
Concede  veram  posriitentiam,  precor, 
Concede  agendam  legibus  vitam  tuis. 
Sacri  vagantes  luminis  gressus  face 
Rege,  et  tuere,  quce  uocent  pellens  procul ; 
Veniain  petenti,  summe  da  veniam,  pater  j 
Veniaeque  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia: 
Sceleris  ut  expers  omni,  et  vacuus  tnetu, 
Te,  mente  pura,  mente  trauquilla  colam : 
JMihi  dona  uiorte  base  impetret  Christus  sua. 


[Jan.  18,  1784.] 

SUMME  Pater,  puro  collustra  luinino  pectus, 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tenebrosa  mihi. 
In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  semina  larga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  messis  ut  ampla  boni. 
Noctes  atque  dies  aninio  spes  laeta  recurset, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  flagret  amore  fides. 
Certa  vetat  dubitate  fides,  spes  laeta  timere, 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctus  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  permissa,  pater,  mihi  prsemia  frustra, 

Et  colere,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas. 
Haec  mihi,  quogentes,  quosecula,Christe,piasti, 

Sanguine,  precanti  promereare  tuo  ! 


[Feb.  27,  1784.] 

MENS  mea   quid  quereris  ?    veniet  tibi  mollior 
hora, 

In  summo  ut  videas  numine  la:ta  patrem; 
Diviiiam  insontes  iram  placavit  Jesus; 

Nunc  estpro  poena  poenituisse  reis. 

'  The  night  above  referred  to  by  Dn  Johnson 
was  that  in  which  a  paralytic  stroke  had  de 
prived  him  of  his  voice  ;  and,  in  the  anxiety  he 
felt  lest  it  should  likewise  have  impaired  his  un 
derstanding,  he  composed  the  above  lines,  anc 
said,  concerning  them,  that  he  knew  at  the  tiro 
that  they  were  not  good,  but  then  that  he  deemec 
his  discerning  this  to  be  sufficient  for  the  quietin 
tbe  anxiety  before  mentioned,  as  it  showed  him 
that  his  power  of  judging  was  not  diminished. 

2A1.  tuae.        J  Al.  leges.         *AI.  statuant. 

*  AI.  votis.       '  Al .  precari.     1  Al.  litare. 


CffRISTIJXUS  PERFECTUS. 

^ui  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  referri, 
Abstergat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  carnis 
laptans,  nee  fastu  tumid  us,  semperque  futuro 
istet,  etevellens  terroris  spicnla  corde, 
uspiciat  tandem  clementem  in  numine  patrem. 

Huic  quoque,  nee  genti  nee  sectae  noxius  ulli, 
it  sacer  orbis  amor,  miseris  qui  semper  adesse 
lestiat,  et,  nullo  pietatis  limite  clausus, 
lunctorumignoscat  vitiis,  pietate  fruatur. 
Ardeat  huic  toto  sacer  ignis  pectore,  possit 
Jt  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendereTero. 

Cura  placere  Deo  sitprima,  sit  ultima,  sanctae 
rruptum  vitse  cupiat  servare  tenorem ; 
It  sibi,  delirans  quanquam  et  peccator  in  boras 
Displiceat,  servet  tutum  sub  pectore  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  eligat  illas, 
sfec  dubitet  quem  dicat  herum,  sed,  totus  in  uno, 
le  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortalia  temuens. 

Sed  timeat   semper,   caveatque  ante  omnia, 

turbae 

Ne  stolidas  similis,  leges  sibi  segreget  audax 
Quas  servare  velit,  leges  quas  lentus  omittat, 
Plejium  opus  effugiens,  aptans  jnga  mollia  collo 
Sponte  sua  demens ;  nihilum  decedere  summse 
Vult  Deus,  at  qui  cuncta  debit  tibi,  cuncta  re- 

poscit. 

Denique  perpetuo  contendit  in  ardua  nisu, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  serena 
Pergit,  et  imperils  sentit  se  dnlcibus  actum. 
Paulatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit,  _ 
Effigiemque  Dei,  quantum  servare  licebit, 
Induit,  et,  terris  major,  ccelestia  spirat. 


STERNE  rerum  conditor, 
Salutis  wternae  dator ; 
Felieitatis  Sedibus 
Qui  nee  scelestos  exigis, 
Quoscumque  scelerum  poenitet  j 
Da,  Christe,  pcanitentiam, 
Veniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi ; 
jEgrum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  praesens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatam  crimine 
Mentem  benignus  alleva. 


LUCE  collustret  mihi  pectus  alma, 
Pellat  et  tristes  animi  tenebras, 
Nee  sinat  semper  tremere  ae  dolore, 

Gratia  Christi: 

Me  pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Summus  amplexu  foveat,  beato 
xMe  gregi  sanctus  socium  beatum 

Spiritus  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET  WBUS. 


ut  menti  corpus  jejunia  serva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  ciboit 
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dD  URBANUM'.     1738. 

URBANE,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  sertutn  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit ; 
Quid  moliaturgens  imitantium, 
Quid  et  minetur,  sollicitus  parum, 
Vacnre  solis  perge  Musis, 

Juxta  animo  studiisque  fcelix. 
Linguae  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  superbo  frange  silentio ; 
Viotrix  per  obstantes  catervas 

Sedulitas  animosa  tendet. 
Intende  nervos  fortis,  inanibus 
Risurus  olimnisibus  emnli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebis 

Participes  opera  camoenas. 
Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  qujcseveris  ludicrajungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 

Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 

Rosae  ruboretnsic  viola  adjuvat 

Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 

.ZEthereis  variata  fucis. 


M  ItrrUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LICH- 
FELDIM  DIFFLUENTEM. 

ERRAT  adhuc  vitreusperprata  virentiarivus, 

Quo  toties  lavi  membra  tenellat  puer ; 
Hie  delusa  rudi  frustrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  na  tare  pater. 
Fecer.mt  rami  latebras,  tenebrisque  diurnis 

Pendula  secreias  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nunc  veteres  duris  perie're  securibus  umbrae, 

Longinquisque  oeulis  nuda  lavacra  patent. 
Lympha  tamen  cursus  agit  indefessa  perennis, 

Tectaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit. 
Quid  ferat  extern!  velox,  quid  deterat  aetas, 

Tu  quoque  securus  res  age,  Nise,  tuai. 

TNilQI  2EAYTON. 

(Post  Lexicon  Anglicanum  auctum  et  emen- 
datum). 

LEXICON  ad  finem  longo  luctamine  tandem 
Scaliger  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertassus  opellae, 
Vile  indignatus  stadium,  nugasqne  molestas, 
Ingemit  exosus,  scribendaque  lexica  luandat 
Damnatis,  poenam  pro  poenis  omnibus  unam. 

Ille  quidem  recte,  sublimis,  doctus  et  acer, 
Quern  decuit  majora   sequi,   majoribus   upturn, 
Qui  veterum  modo  facto  ducum,  modo  carmina 

vatum, 

Gesserat  etquicquid  virtus,  sapientia  quicquid, 
Dixerat,  iraperiique  vices,  coelique  meat  us, 
Jncentcmque  animo  seclorum  volveret  orbem, 

Fallimur  exeinplis ;  temere  sibi  tuiba  scho- 

larnm 

Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras.  [rum 
Quisqui-  suuin  r.oritmoclulum  j  tibi,  prime  viro-; 
Ut  studiis  sperem,  aut  ausim  par  esse  querelis,  , 
Non,  mihi  sorte  datum ;  lenti  seu  sanguinis  obsint: 

i  See  Gem.  Mag.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  156;  and  see 
oko  the  Introduction  tg  Vol.  LIV. 


Frigora.seu  nimium  longo  jacuisse  Feterno, 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterlli  functum  cura,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatumspatiis  sapientia  dia 
Excipit  astbereis,  ars  omnis  plaudit  amico, 
Linguarumque  omui  terra  discordia  concors 
Muitiplici  reduccm  circutn  sonatore  magistrum. 

Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  reddor, 

ineilis 

Desidiaesors  dura  manet,  graviorquelabore 
Tristiset  atra  quies,  et  tardae  (sedia  vitas. 
Nascantnr  curiscuraa,  vexatque  dolorum 
Irnportuna  cohors,  vacuae  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  juvant  nocturna?  guadia  mensae, 
Nunc  loca  sola  placent  j   frustra  te,  Somne,  re- 

cumbens 

Alme  voco,  impatiens  noctis  metuensque  diei. 
Omnia  percurro  trepidus,  circum  omnia  lustro, 
Si  qua  usquam  pateatmelioris  semita  vita», 
Nee  quid  agam  invenio,  meditatus  grandia,  cogor 
Notior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  incultumque  fateri 
Pectus,  etingenium  vano  se  robore  jactans, 
Ingenium  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministrat. 
Cessat  inops  rerum,  ut  torpet,  si  marmoris  absit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  faecunda  potcntia  coeli. 
Quicquid    agam,   quocunque   ferar,   conatibus 

obstat 
Res  angusta  donii,  et  macra?  pennria  mentis. 

Non  rationis  opes  animus,  nunc  parta  recen- 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  inillis,     [sens 
Nee  sibi  de  gaza  prassens  quod  postulat  usus 
Summus  adessejubet  celsa  dominator  ab  arcej 
Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  eomputat  aevi  , 
Praeteritisfruitur,  laetos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  actae  bene  munera  vitae  ; 
Sed  sua  regna  vidcns,  loea  nocte  silentia  late 
Horret,  ubi  vanae  specie?,  umbrasque  fugaces, 
Et  rerum  volitant  rara  per  inane  figurae. 

Quid  faciam  ?    tencbrisue    pigram   damnare 

senectam 

Restat  ?  an  accingar  studiis  gravioribus  audax  ? 
Aut,  hoe  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nova  lexica 
poscam. 

IMITATION    OF  THE    ABOVE,   BY    MR.    MURPHV. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

(AFTER    REVISING    AND     ENLARGING    THB 
KWGLI8H  LEXICON,  OR  BICTIONARY.) 


WHEN  Scaliger,  whole  years  of  labour 
Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  last, 
And  weary  of  his  task,  with  wond'ring  eyes, 
Saw  from  words  pil'd  on  words  a  fabric  rise, 
He  curs'd  the  industry,  inertly  strong, 
In  creeping  toil  that  could  persist  so  long, 
And  if,  enrag'd  he  cried,  Heav'n  meant  to  shed 
Its  keenest  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head, 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  dainn'd  would  knovr, 
Doom'd  to  write  lexicons  in  endless  woe1. 

Yes,  you  had  cause,  great  genius,  to  repent; 
"You  lost  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent;'* 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  ling'ring 

pain, 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 

See  Scaliger's  Epigram  on  this  subject,  com 
municated  without  doubt  by  Dr.  Johnson,  G«nt. 
Mag.  1748.  p.  8. 
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To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  iniud, 
The  ri;ime  of  genius,  and  the  taste  refin'd. 
'Twas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  soar, 
And  amidst  rolling  worlds  the  great  First  Cause 

explore : 

To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time, 
And  live  in  ev'ry  age  and  ev'ry  clime;     [cause; 
Record   tlie  chiefs,  who  propt    their   country's 
Who  founded  empires, and  establish'd  iaws; 
To  leai  n  whate'erthe  sage  with  virtue  fraught, 
Whate'er  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taught. 
These  were  your  quarry ;    these  to  you    were 

known, 

And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 
Yet,  warn'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  wits,  beware, 
Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 
For  me,  though  his  example  strike  my  view, 
Oh !   not  for  me  his  footsteps  to  pursue. 
Whether  first  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould; 
Or  the  slow  current,  loit'ring  at  my  heart, 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  from  me  no  numbers  flow, 
No  visions  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scaliger's,  superior  still, 
No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortune  chill. 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skies 
He  seem'd  to  quit,  'twas  hut  again  to  rise ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  source  of  day, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  th"  etherial  way. 
The  love  of  fame  his  gen'rous  bosom  fiVd : 
Each  Science  hail'd  him,  and  each  Muse  inspir'd. 
For  him  the  sons  of  learning  trimm'd  the  bays, 
And  nations  grew  harmonious  in  his  praise. 

My  task  perform'd,  and  all  my  labourso'er, 
For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store  ? 
The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease, 
The  rack  of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  seek  at  midnight  clubs,  the  social  band  ;[spires, 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noise  con- 
Where  Coinus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspires, 
Delight  no  more :    I  seek  my  lonely  bed, 
And  call  on  Sleep  to  sooth  my  languid  head. 
But  Sleep  from  these  sad  lids  flies  far  away ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
Exhausted,  tir'd,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground  , 
And  soon,  vain  hope  1  I  form  a  grand  design ; 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  pow'rs  decline. 
If  Science  open  not  her  richest  vein, 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  is  vain. 
A  form  to  rugged  stone  when  Phidias  gives, 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 
Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genius  dies; 
With  Nature  then  no  breathing  statue  vies. 

Whate'er  I  plan,  I  feel  my  pow'rs  confin'd 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boast  no  knowledge  glean'd  with  toil  and  strife, 
That  bright  reward  of  a  well-acted  life. 
1  view  myself,  while  reason's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through   the  gloom  of 

night, 

While  passions,  errour,  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain  ; 
A  dreary  void,  where  fears  and  grief  combin'd 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 


What  then  remains  ?  Must  I  in  slow  decline 
To  mule  inglorious  ease  old  age  resign  ? 
Or,  bold  ambition  kindling  in  my  breast, 
Attempt  some  arduous  task  ?  Or,  were  it  best 
Brooding  o'er  lexicons  to  pass  the  day, 
And  in  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  ? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE. 

MEDICn&I    DOCTISSIMUM, 

Cum  filimn  peregre  agentem   desiderio  nimij 
tristi  prosequeretur. 

FATERIS  ergo,  quod  populussolet 
Crepare  vascors,  nil  saptentiam 
prodesse  vitas,  literasque ; 
In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebus. 

Tu,  queis  laborat  sors  hominum,  mala, 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nee  pateris  pius, 

Te  mille  succorum  potentem 

Destituit  medicina  mentis. 

Per  cajca  noctis  tredia  turbidae, 
Pigraeper  horas  lucisinutiles, 
Torpesque,  languescisque,  curis 
Solicitus  nimis  heu  !  paternis. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  satis  est  datum, 
Exurge  fortis,  nunc  animis  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Laurenti ;  vetustas, 
Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  summo  quicquid  habes  patri, 
Pcrmitte  fidens,  et  muliebribus, 
Amice,  majorem  querelis 

Redde,  tuis,  tibi  redde,  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO, 

March  8,  1771. 

TF.RTH  verso  quater  orbe  lustri, 
Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompx  ? 
Quam  decet  canos  malelitteratos 

Sera  voluptas ! 
Tene  mulceri'fidibus  canoris  ? 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  ? 
Tene  per  pictas  oculo  elegante 

Currere  formas  ? 
Inter  a?quales,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectius  viveg.     Sua  quisque  carpat 

Gaudia  gratus. 
Lusibus  gandet  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  oblectat  juvenem  theatri; 
Atseni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restat. 


INSVLA  KENNETHI,  INTER  HE- 
BRIDAS. 

PARVA  quidem  regio,  sed  religione  priorum 

Clara  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  uomuisse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  cserula  cursu, 

Scire  locas  volui  quid  daret  iste  novi. 
Illic  Leniades  humili  regnabatin  aula, 

LeuiaJcs,  magnis  nobilitatus  avis. 
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Una  dtias  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  paellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  deas. 
Nee  tamen  inculti  gelidislatuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualiasaevus  habet. 
Jtfollianon  desunt  vacuse  solatia  vitae 

Sivelibros  poscantotia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  dies,  legis  qua  docta  supernae 

Spps  hominum  etcuras  gensprocul  essejubet. 
Ut  precibus  justas  avertat  numinis  iras 

Kt  summi  arcendat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Ponti  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit. 
Nil  opus  est  aeris  sacra  de  tnrre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  rpsa  suas  nunciat  hora  vices. 
Quid,  quod  sacrifici  versavit  fcemina  libros  ? 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  sacris. 
Quo    vagor  ulterius?    quod    ubique   requiritur 
hie  est, 

Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honestus  amor. 


SKI  A. 

PONTI  profundis  clausa  recessibus, 
Strepens  procellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Qiiam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  sinuin  nebulosa  pandis  ! 

His,  cura,  credo,  sedibus  exulat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis  j 
Non  ira,  non  mceror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 

At  non  cavala  rupe  laf.escere. 
Menti  nee  aegrae  montibus  aviis 
Prodest  vagari,  nee  frementes1 
In  specula  numerarefluctus. 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit ; 
Datur  nee  aequum  cuique  aninium  sibi 
Parare  posse,  utcunque  jactet 
Grandiloquus  niiuis  alta  Zeno. 

Exaestuantis  pectoris  impetum 
Rex summe,  solus  tu  regis,  arbiter; 
Mentisque,  te  tollente,  fluctus ; 
Te,  resident,  moderante  fluctus. 

ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

PERMEO  terras  ubi  nuba  rupes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 
Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  coloni 

Rura  labores. 

Perva^or  gentes  hominum  feronim, 
Vita  ubi  nullo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tigurique  fumis 

Fceda  la'-escit. 

Inter  erroris  salebrosa  'ongi, 

Inter  ignotae  strepitus  loquelae, 

Quot  modi§,  mecum,  tjuid  agat,  require, 

Thralia  dulcis  ? 

Sen  viri  curas,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 
Sen  fovet  mater  sobolem  benisna, 
Sive  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 

Sedula  mentem. 

Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  solvat, 
Fida  msn-cedem,  ineritoqne  blandum 
Thraliaj  discaut  resonarft  nomen 

Littora  Ska? 


SPES. 

Apr.  16,  1783. 

HORA  sic  pencil  citata  cursnm  ; 
Sic  diem  sequitur  dies  fuu;acem  ! 
Spes  novas  nova  lux  parit,  socunda 
Spondens  omnia  oredulis  homullis  ; 
Spes  ludit  stolidas,  metuque  caeco 
Lux  angit,  miseros  ludens  homullos. 

fERSUS, 

COLLARI    CAPR.'E    DOMINI     BANKS     HJSCRIBENDI. 

PERPETUI,  ambiti  bis  terra  premia  lactis 
Hacc  habet,  altrici  capra  secunda  Jovis. 

AD  F(EMINAM  QC7ANDAM  GENEROSAM  QVJt 
LIBTiRTATlS  CA.VSJE  IN  SERMONE  PATRO- 
CINATA  FUERAT. 

LIBER  ut  esse  velim,  snasisti,  pulchra  Maria : 
Utmaneam  Jiber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 

JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HOR  A  peril  fuvtim  lajtis,  mens  temporis  zegra 
Pigritiam  incusat,  nee  minus  hora  peril. 


QUAS  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aqua- 
rum, 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


QOOT  vox  missa  pedes  abit  horse  parte  secunda  ? 
Undecies  centum  denos  quater  adde  duosque. 


If  BIPXION'. 


'Hfwaiv  n  Qlvvt 
*J  p/ox,  tl-xit,  or 
Low  CH>7i  ffaf^o/ 


Elf  TO  T?i*"EAI2ZHS  ospi  ruv  "Ovi 

Tn  xaXXst  Swapis/  TI  rlx®-  ;    Zevs  t3«v7«  SE 

KuTTfllSl,  /A*)?'  «UTB  dUrivlptt  /UE/ATlXE    ®EW. 

'Ex  Aiot  iffViV  Ovoep,  5e7ot  rsoT  f^ftt-^ 

'AxXi  ToS'  sif  5yr)7»f  Kuirfif  ivifA-^tv  "Otttf 

ZlVS  (M*©*  IplOfOltlt  WoXEtf  £XTTE/J(TE  XEftfUCW, 

"Ofji/jMii  Xa/Airfii  A/if  K-virpis  o'iala  fifiu 
IN     £LIZ£    ENIGMA. 

Quis  formae  modus    imperio?    Venus  arrogat 
audax 

Omnia,  nee  curse  sunt  sua  sceptra  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Maeonides  descendere  somnia  narrat  : 

Haec  veniunt  Cypriae  somnia  missa  Deae. 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentes  ^ 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  luminatela  Jovis. 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  work*  of 
note. 

*  The  lady  on  whom  these  verses,  and  the 
Latin  ones  that  immediately  follow,  were  writ 
ten,  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
who  iranslatcd  the  works  of  Epictetus  from  the 
Greek. 
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'O  QIII  benignus  crimina  igno?cis,  pater 
Facilisque  semper  eonfitenti  acles  reo, 
Aurem  faventein  precibus  O  prsebe  meis  ; 
Scelerum  catena  me  laborantem  grave 
.ffiterna  tandem  liberet  dementia, 
Ut  summa  laus  sit,  summa  Christo  gloria. 


PKR  vitas  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Numine  praesenti  me  tueare  pater ! 

Me  dncatlux  sancta,  Deus,  lux  sancta  sequatur; 
Usque  regat  gressus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tuajussa  libens,  accinctus  ad  omne 
Mandatum,  vivam  sic  moriarque  tibi. 


QIUTE  nos  blanda  comes,  quo3  nos  perducat  eodern, 
Volvitur  hora  mihi,  volvitur  hora  tibi  ! 

Una  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  aestas, 
Eheu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 

Olim  praeteritae  numeranti  tempora  vitae, 
Sexaginta  annis  non  minor  unus  erit. 


ME,  pater  omnipotens,  de  puro  respice  coelo, 
Quern  mcestum  et  timidum  crimina  dira  gra- 
vant; 

Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  serena, 
Ut  tibi  quae  placeant,  omnia  promptus  agam. 

Solvi,  quo  Christus  cunctis  delicta  redemit, 
Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare,  pater. 

[Dec.  5,  17842.] 

SUMME'DCUS,  cui  caeca  patent  penetralia  cordis; 

Quetn  nulla  anxietas,  nutla  cupido  fugit; 
Quem  nil  vafrities  peccantum  subdola  celat ; 

Omnia  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regis ; 
Mentibus  afflatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 

Divino,  sanctus  regnet  ut  intus  amor : 
Eloquiumque  potens  linguis  torpentibus  afFer, 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet: 
Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quosecula  cuncta  piavit, 

Haec  nobis  Christus  promeruisse  velit  1 


PSALMUS  cxru. 

ANNI  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicolum  perpetuo  colunt 
Quovis  sanguine  cretae 

Gentes  undique  carmine. 
Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandiorin  dies 
Mortales  miseros  servat,  alit,  fovet, 
Omnes  undique  gentes, 
Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


'SEti  te  saeva  sltis,  levitas  sive  improba  fecit, 
Musca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  dapis, 

Pone  metum,  rostrum  fidens  immitte  culullo, 
Nam  licet,  et  toto  prolue  la=ta  mero. 

Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  velox  indulserit  annus,     \ 
Carpe  diem,  fugit,  lieu  non  revocanda  dies  I 

1  This  and  the  tbree  following  articles  are  me 
trical  versions  of  collects  in  the  Liturgy ;  the 
firat,  of  that,  beginning,  "  O  God,  whose  na 
ture  and  property  j"  the  2d  and  3d,  of  the  col 
lects  for  the  17th  and  21st  Sundays  after  Trinityj 
and  the  4th,  of  the  1st  collect  in  the  communion 
service. 

2  The  day  on  which  he  received  the  sacra 
ment  for  the  last  time ;  and  eight  days  before  his 
decease. 

*  The  above  is  a  version  of  the  song,  "  Busy, 
curious,  thirsty  fly." 


.'ecli  quod  alteri ; 
Habuique,  quod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdi'di. 


2JS  W ALTON I  PISCATORE  PERFEC- 
TO  EXCERPTUM. 

NUNC,   per  gramina  fusi, 
Densa  fronde  salicti, 
Dum  defenditur  itnber, 
Molles  ducimus  horas. 
Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulum  vita  moratur, 
Nunc  rescire  priora, 
.  Nunc  instare  futuris, 
Nunc  summi  prece  sanotii 
Patris  numen  adire  est. 
Quicquid  quasritur  ultra, 
Caeco  ducit  amore, 
Vel  spe  ludit  inani, 
Luctus  mox  pariturum. 

1  These  lines  are  a  version  of  three  sentences 
that  are  said  in  the  manuscript  to  be,  "  On  the 
monument  of  John  of  Doncaster ;"  which  are  as 
follow  : 

What  I  gave  that  I  have ; 
What  I  spent  that  I  had  ; 
What  1  left  that  I  lost. 

2  These  lines 'are  a  translation  of  part  of  a 
song  in  the  Complete  Angler  of  Isaac  Walton, 
written  by  John  Chalkhill,  a  friend  of  Spenser, 
and  a  good  poet  in  his  time.     They  are  but  part 
of  the  last  stanza,  which,  that  the  reader  may 
have  it  entire,  is  here  given  at  length. 

If  the  Sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  ozier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter ! 
Where  in  a  dike, 
Pearch  or  pike, 
Eoach  or  dace, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon, 
Without  grudging, 

We  are  still  contented. 
Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow  \ 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath : 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 

And  to  be  lamented. 
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TQoiSQi,-rs  itertendis,  vitreas  qua  lucidus  un 

das 

Speluncae  late  Thamesis  praetendit  opacae  j 
Marmorea  trepidant  quae  lento:  in  fornice  guttje 
Christallisque  latex  fractus  scintiilat  acutis ; 
Gemmaque,  luxuriae  nondutn  famulata  nitenti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitur  tectum  sine  fraude  me 

tallum; 

Ingredere  O !  rerum  pura  cole  mente  parentem 
Auriferasque  auri  metuens  scrutare  caveraas. 
Ingredere  !  Egeriae  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an 

trum  ! 

Hie,  in  se  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis^Henricum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Vindamius  traxiksuspiria,  in  ipsa 
Morte  memor  patriae  ^  hie,  Marmonti   pectore 

prima 

Ccelestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flamma?. 
Temnere  opes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamquetuer 
Fortis,  ades  j  tibi  sponte  patet  venerabile  limen 
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Noi*  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Messana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mini  esti,  patria  clara  virum. 
Arte  valent  isti,  mihi  robo  revivere  solo  est, 

CoDTenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 


Br.  2. 

QUAXDOUVIDEM  passim  nn!!a  ratione  feruntur, 
Cuncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cunctanihil. 


Br.5. 
PECTORE  qui  dnro,  crudos  de  vlteracemos 

Venturiexsecuit,  vascula  prima  meri, 
Labraque  constrictus,  seuiesos,  jamque  terendos 

Sub  pedibus,  pppulo  p.-uetereunte,  jacit. 
Supplicium    huic,  quoniam    crescentia  gaudia 
laesit, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 
Hae  poterant  uvae  laeto  convivia  cantu, 

Mulcere,  aut  pectus  triste  levart  malis. 


Br.  8. 

FERT  humerisclaudum  validis  per  compita  caecus, 
Hie  oculossocio  commodat,  ille  pedes. 


Br.  10. 

Qfi,  mutare  vias  ausus  terraeque  marisque, 
Trajecit  monies  nauta,  fretumque  pedes, 
Xerxi,  tercentum  Spartae  Mars  obstitit  acris 
•    Militibus  ;  terris  sit  pelagoque  pudor ! 

Br.  11. 

SIT  tibi,  Calliope,  Parnassum,  cura,  tenenti, 
Alter  ut  adsit    Houierus,    ad«st    etenim  alter 
Achilles. 

i  The  above  lines  are  a  version  of  Pope's 
verses  on  his  own  grotto,  which  begin,  "  Thou 
who  shall  stop  where  Thames'  translucent 
uave." 


Br.  15. 
AD  Musas  Venus  haec  ;    Veneri  parete  puella;, 

In  vos  ne  missus  spicula  tendat  amor. 
HaecMussead  Venerem;  sic  Marti,  diva,  mineris» 

Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilis  iste  puer. 


Br.  19. 

PaospfRA  sors  cec  te  strepitoso turbine  tollat, 
Nee  menti  injiciat  sordida  curajugum ; 

Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auris, 
Omnesque  in  partes  tracta,  retracta  fluit ; 

Firma  manet  virtus ;  virtuti  innitere,  tutus 
Per  fluctus  vitae  sic  tibi  cursus  erit. 


Br.  24. 
HORA  bonis  quasi  nunc  instet  suprema  fruaris, 

Plura  ut  victurus  secula,  parce  bonis : 
Divitiis,  utrinque  cavens,  qui  tempore  parcit : 

Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  ille  sapit. 


Br.  24. 


NCNQUAM  jugera  messibus  onusta,  aut 
Quos  Gyges  cumulos  habebat  auri ; 
Quod  vitae  satis  est,  peto,  Macrine, 
Mi,  nequid  nimis,  est  uimis  probatum. 


Br.  24. 

NON  optoaut  precibus  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  contenta  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Br.  24. 
RECTA  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi 

est 
Multa  alere,  et  multas  aadificare  domos. 


Br.  24. 

Tu  neqne  dulce  putes  alien 32  aecmnbere  mensse, 
Nee  probrosa  avidae  grata  sit  ofia  gulas  j 
c  ficto  iletu,  fictis  solvare  cachinnis, 
Arridens  domino,  collacrymansquetuo. 
Laetior  haud  tecum,  tecum  neque  tristior  un- 

quam, 
Sed  Miliae  ridens,  atque  dolens  Milias. 


Br.  26- 
NIL  non  mortals  est  mortalibus ;   omne  quod 

est  hi 
Praetereunt,  aut  bos  praeterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  20L 
DEMOCRITE,  invisas  homines  majore  cachinno, 

Plus  libi  ridendum  secula  nostra  dabunt. 
leraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  cvebrior  imber  j 
Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  ha- 

bet. 

nterea  dnbito ;  tecum  me  causa  nee  ulla 
Kidere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubet. 

Br.  26. 

LUGE  iler  vita?  ut  possis  :  rixisque  dolisque 
Perstrepit  omne  forum ;  cera  molestadomi  est. 
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Rnra  labor  lassat ;   mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Vertesolum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes  ; 
Paupertas  misera  est ;   nniltae  cnm  conjuge  lites 

Tecta  ineinit ;    rcelebs  omnia  solus  ages,   [est 
Proles   aucta  pravat,  rapta  orbat,  caeca  juventae 

Virtus,  cauities  cauta  viirore  caret. 
Ergo  optfnt    homines,    ant   nunquam    in  lu- 
minis  oras 

Veoisse,  aut  visa  luce  repente  mori. 


ELIOE  iter  vitae  ut  mavis,  prudentia  lausque 

Permeat  omne  forum;    vita  quieta  domi  est. 
Rus  ornat  natura  ;    levat  maris  aspera  Lucrum, 

Verte  so'um,  donet  plena  crumena  decus : 
Pauperies  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudia  multa 

Tecta  ineunt,  coelebs  impediere  minus  ; 
Mulcet  amorprolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  profun- 
dus ; 

Praecellit  juvenis  vi,pietate  senex. 
Nemo  optet  nunquam  venisse  in  luminis  oras, 

Aut  periissej  scatet  vitabenigna  bonis. 


Br.  27. 

VITA  omnis  scena  estludusque,  aut  luderedisce 
Seria  seponens,  aut  mala  dura  pati. 


Br.  27. 
Qv&  sine  morte  fuga  est  vhae,  quam  turba  ma- 

lorum 

Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  facit  ? 
Dulcia  <lat  natura  quidem,  mare,  sidera  terras, 

Lunaque  quas  et  sol  itque  reditque  vias. 
.perror  inest  aliis,  mcerorque,  et  siquidhabebis 
Forte  boni,  ultrices  experiere  vices. 


,  Br.  27. 

TERRAM  adii  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abibo. 
Quid  labor  efiiciet  ?  non  nisi  nudus  era. 


Br.  27, 
NATUB  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymans  e  luce  re- 

cedo:  •• 

Sunt  quibus  a  lacrymis  vix  vacat  ulla  dies. 
Tale  hominum  genus  est,  infirmum,  triste,  mi- 

sellum. 
Quod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  abdit  humo. 


Br.  29 


QUISQTJIS  adit  lectos  elata  uxore  secundos, 
Naufragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


Br.  30, 
P^ELIX  ante  alios  nullius  debitor  asris, 

Hunc  sequitur  ccalebs ;  tertius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nee  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  funere  sponsam 

Ditatus  magna  dote,  recondis  humo. 
His  sapiens  lectis,  Epicurum  quasrere  frustra 

Quales  sint  monades,  qua.  fit  inane,  sinas. 


Br.-Sl 

OPTA?IT  quicunqne  senex  sibi  longius  aevum, 
Di^iuii  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit. 


!um  procul  est,  optat,  cum  renit,  quisque  se- 

nectam, 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videt. 

Br.  46. 

OMNIS  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felicibus,  una 
°  Nox  miseris  longi  temporis  iustar  habet. 


Br.  55. 

GRATIA  ter  grata  est  Velox,  sin  forte  moretur, 
Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  digna  suo. 


Br.  56. 

Snv  prece  poscatur,  seu  non,  da  Jnpiter  omne, 
Magne,  boniim,  omne  niahim,  et  poscentibus 
abnue  nobis. 


Br.  60. 

Mz,  cane  vitato,  canis  excipit  alter ;  eodem 
In  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  feras, 

Nee  mirum ;  restat  lepori  conscendere  cesium, 
Sidereus  tamen  hie  territat,  eccc  canis ! 


Br.  70. 

TELLURI,  arboribus  ver  frondens,  sidera  coalo 
Graeciae  et  urbs,  urbi  est  ista  propago,  decus. 

Br.75. 

IwpJAfacta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  75. 
ANTIOPB  satyrum,  Danae  aurum,   Europa  jtt- 

vencum, 
Et  cycnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovem. 


Br.  92. 
JEvi  sat  novi  quam  sim  brevis ;  nstra  tuenti, 

Percertas  stabili  lege  voluta  vices, 
Tangitur  baud  pedibus  tellus  :  conviva  Deorum 

Expleor  ambrosiis  exhilarorque  cibis. 


Br.  96. 

QUOD  nimium  est  sit  ineptum,  hinc,  ut  dixere 
priores, 

Et  nielli  nimio  fcllis  amaror  inest. 


Br.  103. 
PUPPE  gubernatrix  sedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  virum  ; 
Sola  rates  struis  infidas,  et  dulcis  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  secla  hominum, quorum  spectandusocellis 

E  longinquo  itidem  pontus  etorcus  erat. 


Br.  126. 
DITESCIS,  credo,  quid  restat?   quicquid  habebis 

Intumulittn  tecum,  morte j ubente,  trahes? 
Divitias  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  horas, 

Incrementa  aeri  non  cumulare  poles. 
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Br.  126. 

MATER  adulantum,  prolesque  pecunia  cure, 
Teque  frui  timor  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 

Br.  126. 
Mz  miserum  sors  omnis  habet ;  florentibus  annis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  uca  senis; 
Queis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 

Queis  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  prebet  opes. 


Br.  127. 

MNEMOSYNE,  ut  Sappho  rnelHta  vocs  canentem, 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret. 

Br.  152. 

COM  tacet  indoctus,  sapientioresse  videtur, 
Etmorbus  tegitur,dum  premit  ora  pudor. 

Br.  155. 
NUNC  huic.nunc  aliis  cedens,  cui  farraMenippus 

Credit,  AchsemenidaB  nuper  agellus  eram. 
Quod  nulli  proprium  versat  Fortuna,  putabat 

Ille  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  <uum. 


,   Br.156. 

NON  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollitin  altum  ; 
At  docet,  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 

Br.  162. 
Hie,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut 

aurutn 
Non  reperit,  nectit  quern  reperit,  laqueum. 

Br.  167. 

VIVE  tuo  ex  anjmo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audax,  hie  bene,  et  ille  male. 

Br.  168. 

VITJE  rosa  brevisest,  properans  si  carpere  nolis. 
Quxrenti  obveniet  mox  sine  flore  rubus. 


Br.  170. 

PUMCIBUS  morsus,  restinctalampade,  stultus 
Excla  m  at  j  nunc  me  ceruere  desinitis. 


Br.  202. 

MENODOTUM  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  exit  imago, 
Piaster  Meijodotuin,  nullius  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 

HAUD  lavitPhido,  baud  tetigit,  mihi  febrecalenti 
In  inentem  ut  venit  nominis,  interii. 


Br.  210. 

NrcTicoRAXcantatlethale,  sed  ipsa  canenti 
Deuiophilo  auscultans  Nycticorax  moritur. 


Br.212. 

HF.RMF.M  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 
Quo  rege  gamlent  Arcades,  furem  bourn, 
lujtis  palestra;  qui  vigil  eustos  stetit, 
lam  nocte  tollit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait ; 
r'raestat  uiagistro  saepe  discipulus  suo. 


Br.  223. 

Qui  jacet  hie,  servus  vixit,  nunc,  lumine  cassus, 
Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  potest. 


Br.  227. 

^ONUS  Alexandri  mentitur  fama;  fidesque 
Si  Phoebo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 


Br.  241. 

,  quis  hocjaceatne  percontere  sepulchre, 
Eveniat4tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 

Br.  256. 

]UR  opulentus  eges  ?  tua  cuncta  in  foenore  ponis. 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


Br.  262. 

Qui  pascitbarbam  si  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit. 


Br.  266. 
CLARUS  Joannes,  regina  affinis,  ab  alto 

Sanguine  Anastasii  ;  curicta  s?pulta  jacent  j 
Et  pius,  et  recti  cultor  :   non  ilia  jacere 

Dicam  :   stat  virtus  non  subigenda  neci. 


Br.  267. 

e,  levis  esto  pusillo 
Lysigeni,  fuerat  uou  gravis  ille  tibi. 

Br.  285. 

NAUFRACushicjaceo  ;  contra,  jacet  eccecolonus  ! 
Idem  orcus  terrae,  sic,  pelagoque  subest. 


Br.  301. 
QUID  salvere  jubes  me,  pessime  ?  Corripe  gres- 

sus; 
Est  mibi  quod  non  te  rideo,  plena  salus. 

Br.  304. 

ET  ferus  est  Timon  sub  terris  :  janitor  orci, 
Cerbere,  te  morsu  ne,  petat  ille,  cave. 

Br.  307. 
VITAM  a  terdecimo  sextus  mihi  finiet  annns, 

Astra  mathematicos  si  modo  vera  docent. 
Sufficithoc  vocis.flos  hie  pulcherrimus  aeviest, 

Et  seniuin  triplex  Nestoris  urna  capit. 


Br.  322, 

ZOSIMA,  qua?  solo  fuitolim  corpore  serva, 
Corpore  nunc  ctiam  libera  facta  fui  . 
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Er.  326. 
EXIGUCM   en!  Pr'ami  monumentum;  baud  ille 

meretur 
Quale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 

Br.  326. 

HECTOR  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  Balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  exitio  munus  utrique  fuit. 

Br.  344. 
UT  vis,  ponte  minax  j  modo  tres  discesseris  ul- 

nas, 
Ingemina  fluctus,  ingeminaque  sonum. 

Br.  344. 

NAUFRAGUS  hicjaceo;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis, 
Tutum  aliis  aequor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 

Br.  398, 
HERACLITUS  ego ;  indoctae  ne  laedite  linguae 

Subtile  ingenium  quasro,  capaxque  mei, 
Unns  homo  mihi  pro  sexcentis,  turba  popelli 

Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
AMBBACIOTA,  vale  lux  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 

Et  saltu  e  muro  ditis  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  passus,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonis 

Scripta  legens,  sola  vivere  mente  cupit. 


Br.  399. 

SERVUS,  Epictetus,  mutilato  corpore,  vixi, 
Pauperieque  Irus,  curaque  summa  Deum. 


Br.  445. 

UNDE  hie  Praxiteles  ?    nudam  vidistis,  Adoni, 
Et  Pari,  et  Anchisa,  non  alius,  Venerem. 


Br.  451. 

SUFFIATO  accendis  quisquis  carbone  lucernam, 
Corde  meo  accendans ;  ardeo  totus  ego. 


Br.  486. 
JJJPITER  hoc  templum,  ut,    siquando  relinquit 

Olympum, 
Atthide  non  alius  desit  Olympus,  habet. 


Br.  487. 

Civis  et  externus  grati ;   domus  hospita  nescit 
QuaBrere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  venis. 


POMPEII. 

Br.  487. 

CUM  fugere  haud  possit,  fractis  Victoria  pennis, 
Te  manet  imperil,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 

Br.  488. 

LATRONES  alibi  locupletum  quaerite  tecta, 
Assidet  huic  custos  strenua  pauperies. 


FORTUNE  malim  adversae  tolerare  procellas, 
Quam  domini  ingentis  ferresupercilium 


EN,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  silente, 
Orator  statua  est,  statuesque  orator  imago. 


PULCHRA  est  virginitas  intacta,  at  vita  periret, 
Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  frui ; 

Nequitiam  fugiens,  servata  contrahe  lege 
Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominern  patrise. 


PERT  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  horos 
Per  Trojae  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrem. 

Clamat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  ne  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mihi  grande  lucrum. 


FORMA  animos  hominum  capit,  at,  si  gratia  desit, 
Non  tenet;    esca  natat  pulchra,  sed   iiamus 
abest. 


CociTATaut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit. 


BUCCINA  disjecitThebarum  moenia,  struxit 
Qua:  lyra,  quam  sibi  non  concinit  harmonia ! 


MENTE  senes  olim  juvenis,  Faustine,  premebas, 
Nnncjuvenum  terres  robore  cordasenex. 

Laevum  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  pracbuit 

olim 
Turba  senum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuere  seni. 


ExcEPTVEhospitio  musae,  tribuere  libellos 
Herodoto  hospitii  praemia,  quajque  suum. 


STELLA  mea,  observans  Stellas,  Dii  me  sthera 

faxint 
Multis  ut  te  oculis  sim  potis  aspicere. 


CLARA  Cheroneae  soboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
J  lane  statuam  ingenio,  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Das  bene  collates,  quos  Roma  et  Graecia  jactat, 
Ad  Divos  paribuspassibusireduces; 

Sed  sjmilem,  Plutarche,  tux  describere  vitam 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tulit  ulla  parem. 


DAT  tibi  Pythagoram  pictor ;  quod  ni  ipse  ta- 

cere 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuisset  opus. 

PROLEM  Hippi  et  sua  qua.  meliorem  secula  nul- 

lum 

Videre,  Archidicen  haec  tumulavit  humus  ; 
Quam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque 

sororetn 
Fecerunt  nulli  sors  tituliquegravem. 


JOHNSON'S  POEMS. 


CECROFIDIS  gravis  hie  ponor,  Martique  dicatus, 
Quotuasignantur  gesta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Spreta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  et  Salaminia  laurus, 
Omnia  dum  Macedum  gloria  et  arma  pre- 
inunt. 

Sint  Demosthenica  ut  jurata  cadavera  voce, 
Stabo  ill  is  qui  sunt,  quique  fuere,  gravis. 


FLORIBUS  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coronam 
Contextam  ? ariis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narcissus  odores 
Cum  violis;  spirant  lilia  raista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 
Hfficperituranitent;  tu  peritura  nites  ! 


MUREM  Asclepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avarus, 
Quid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  ? 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem  • 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 

SffiPEtuum  in  tumulum  lacrymarumdeciditimber 

Quern  fundit  blando  junclus  amore  dolor ; 
Charus  enim  cunctis,tanquam,dum  vitamanebat, 
Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 
Heu  quam  dura   preces  sprevit,    quam   surda 

querelas 
Parca,  juventutem  non  miserata  tuam  ! 


JlnTi  ignis  lucem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 
Nunc  ope,  supplicii  vivit  imago  mei. 

Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Prome- 

thei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabri. 


ILIA  triumphatrix  Graium  consueta  proeorum 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores 

Hoc  Veneri  speculum  j  nolo  me  cernere  qualis 
Sum  mine,  nee  possum  ceruere  qualis  erain. 


CRETHIDA  fabellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Prosequitur  lacrymis  filia  mcesta  Sami ; 

Blandam  ianifici  sociam  sine  fine  loquacem, 
Quam  tenet  hie,  cunctas   quae  manet,  alta 
quies. 


DICITE,  Causidici,  gelido  nunc  marmore  magni 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 


Si  forsan    tumulum    quo    eonditur    Eumarus 

aufers  / 

Nil  lucri  facies  j  ossa  habet  tt  cinerem. 


EPICTETL 

ME,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  necessitas, 
Quo,  lege  vestra,  vita  me  feiet  mra. 
Sequar  iibenter,  sin  reluctari  velim, 
Fiam  scelestus,  nee  tameu  minus  scquar. 


E  THEOCRITO. 

POETA,  lector,  hie  qniescit  Hipponax, 
Si  sis  scelestus,  praeteri,  procul,  marmor: 
At  te  bonum  si  noris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutua. 


EUR.  MED.     193—203. 

NON  immerito  cnlpanda  venit 
Proavum  vascors  insipientia, 
Qui  convivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suisjussere  modis 
Cantum,  vhss  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibns  Claris  exitiales, 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Queis  tamen  aptam  ferre  rnedelam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  esset  j 
Namque,  ubi  mensas  onerant  epulae, 
Quorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  ? 
Sat  Iffititia  sine  subsidiis, 
Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubias 
Copia  ccenae. 


The  above  is  a  version  of  a  Latin  epigram  on 
the  famous  John  duke  of  Marl  borough  by  the 
abbe  Salvini,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Haud  alio  vultu,  fremuit  Mars  acer  in  armis : 
Haud  alio,  Cypriam  percurit  ore  Deam. 

The  duke  was,  it  seems,  remarkably  handsome 
in  his  person,  to  which  the  second  line  has  re 
ference. 


SEPTEM  MTATES. 

PRIMA  parit  terras  aetas,  siccatque  secunda, 
Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia :  quarta  relinquit 
^Egyptum ;    templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit  ; 
Cyrum  sexta  timet ;  laetatur  septima  Christo. 


*  His  Tempelmanni  numeris  descripseris  orbem, 
Cum  sex  centuriis  Judaso  millia  septem  *. 

*  To  the  abore  Lines  (which  are  unfinished, 
and  can  therefore  be  only  offered  as  a  fragment), 
in  the  doctor's  manuscript,  are  prefixed  the 
words,  Geographia  Metrica.  As  we  are  re 
ferred,  in  the  first  of  the  verses,  to  Templeman, 
for  having  furnished  the  numerical  computations 
that  are  the  subject  of  them,  his  work  has  been 
accordingly  consulted,  the  title  of  which  is,  A 
new  Survey  of  the  Globe,  and  which  professes  to 
give  an  accurate  mensuration  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  other  divisions  thereof,  in  the 
square  miles  that  they  respectively  contain.  On 
comparison  of  the  several  numbers  in  these 
verses  with  those  set  down  by  Templeman,  it  ap 
pears  that  nearly  half  of  them  are  precisely  the 
same ;  the  rest  are  not  quite  so  exactly  done. — 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  subjoin  each  number,  as  it 
stands  in  Templeman's  works,  to  that  in  doctor 
Johnson's  verses  which  refers  to  it. 

4  In  this  fiist  article  that  is  versified,  ttwre  is 
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Myrias  *  ^gypto  cessit  bis  septima  pingui. 
Myrias  adsciscit  sibi  nonasresima  septem 
Imperium  qua  Turca+fevox  excrcet  iniquum. 

Undecies  binas  decadas  et  iniliia  septern 
Sortituv  s  Pelopis  tellus  qux  nomine  gaudet. 
Myriadas  decies  septem  numerate  jubebit 
Pastor  s  Arabs :  decies  octo  sibi  Persa  s  requirit, 
Myriades  sibi  pulchra  duas,  duo  iniliia  poscit 
Parthenope1*.    Novies  vult  tellus  mille  Sicana6. 
Papa  7  suo  regit  imperio  ter  millia  quinque. 
Cum  sex  centuriis  numeral  sex  riiillia  Tuscus8. 
Centuria  Ligures  »  augent  duo  iniliia  quarta. 
Centurias  octavam  decadern  addit  Lucca'*  se- 

cundae. 

Ut  dicas,  spatiis  quam  latis  imperet  orbi 
Russia11,  Kiyriadas  ter  denas  adde  trecentis : 
Sardiniam li  cum  sexcentis  sex  millia  coinplent. 

Cum  sexagenis,  dum  plura  recluseritaetas, 
Myriadas  ter  millc  homini  datterra'3  colendas. 

Vult  sibi  vicenas  millesima  myrias  addi, 
Vicenis  quinas,  Asiam  14metata  celebrem. 
Se  quinquagenis  octingentesima  jungit 
Myrias,  ut  menti  pateat  tota  Africa  15doctae. 

Myriadas  septem  decies  Europa  16  ducentis 
Etquadragenis  quoque  ter  tria  millia  jungit. 

Myriadas  denas  dat,  quinque  et  millia,  sexque 
Centurias,  et  tres  decadas  Europa  Britannis11. 

Ter  tria  myriadi  conjungit  millia  quarts, 
Centuriaequartae  decades  quinque  Anglia 18  nectit 

Millia  myriadi  septem  foecunda  secundae 
Etquadragenis  decades  quinque  addit lerne19, 

an  accurate  conformity  in  Dr.  Johnson's  number 
to  Templeman'sj  who  sets  down  the  square 
miles  of  Palestine  at7,COO. 

a  The  square  miles  in  ./Egypt  are,  in  Temple- 
man,  140,700. 

4  The  whole  Turkish  empire,  in  Templeman, 
is  computed  at  960,057  square  miles. 

s  In  the  four  following  articles,  the  numbers, 
in  Templeman  and  in  Johnson's  verses  are  alike. 
We  find,  accordingly,  the  Morea,  in  Templeman, 
to  be  set  down  at  7,220  square  miles. — Arabia, 
at  700,000. — Persia,  at  800,000. — and  Naples 
at  '22,000. 

6  Sicily,  in  Templeman,  is  put  down  at 
9,400. 

I  The  Pope's  dominions,  at  14,868. 

8  Tuscany,  at  6,640. 

9  Genoa,  in  Temp'.eman,  as  in  Johnson  like 
wise,  is  set  down  at  2,400. 

10  Lucca,  at  286. 

II  The  Russian  empire,  in  the  29th  plate  ol 
Templeman,  is  set  down  at  3,303,485  square 
miles. 

12  Sardinia  in  Templeman,  as  likewise  in 
Johnson,  6,600. 

J3  The  habitable  world  in  Templeman,  is  com 
puted  in  square  miles,  at  50,666,806  square 
miles. 

»  Asia,  at  10,257,487. 
Africa,  at  8,506,208. 

16  Europe,  at  2,749,349. 

i'  The  British  dominons,  at  104,634. 

's  England,as  likewise  in  Johnson's  expression ; 
of  the  number,  at  49,450. 

1»  Ireland,  at  27,457. 


Quingentis  qundragenis  socialis  adauget 
Willia  Belga  2°  novem. 

Ter  sex  centurias  Hollandia  *°  jactat  opima 
Undecimum  Camber  20  vult  septem  millibusaddi. 


EPITAPHS. 


1.    AT  LICHFIELD. 
H.    S.    E. 

MICHAEL   JOHHSOW, 

VIR  impavidus,  constans,  animosus,  pericn* 
lornm  immemor,  laborum  patientissimus;  fidu- 
cia  Christiana  fortis,  fervidusque,  pater-familiaa 
apprimfc  strenuus ;  bibliopo'.a  admodum  peritus  ; 
mente  et  libris  et  ncgotiis  exculta ;  animo  ita 
firmo,  ut,  rebus  adversis  diu  conflictatus,  nee 
sibi  nee  suis  defuerit:  lingua  sic  temperata,  ut 
ei  nihil  quod  aures,  vel  pias,  vel  castas  lassisset, 
aut  dolor,  vel  voluptas  unquam  expresserit. 

Natus  Cubleias,  in  agro  Derbiensi,  anno 
MDCLVI.  obiit  MDCCXXXI. 

Apposita  est  SARA,  conjux, 

Antiqua  FORDORUM  gente  oriunda  ;  quam  domi 
sedulam,  foris  paucis  notam ;  nulli  inolestam, 
mentis  acumine  et  judicii  subtilitate  prascellen- 
tem;  aliis  multum,  sibi  parum  indulgentem: 
^ternitati  sempei-  attentam,  omne  fere  virtutia 
nomen  commendavit. 

Nata  Norfoniaa  Regis,  in  pgro  Varvicensi, 
anno  MDCLXIX ;  obiit  MDCCLIX. 

Cum  NATIIANAELE  illorum  filio,  -qui  tiattis 
MDCCXII,  cum  vires,  et  animi,  et  corporis 
multa  pollicerentur,  annoMDCCXXXVII,  vi- 
tam  brevem  pia  morte  sinivit. 


2.    AT  BROMLE^  IN  KENT. 

Hie  conduntur  reliquiae 

ELIZABETHS 

Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gente, 
Peatlingae,  apud  Leicestrienses,  ortaej 

Formosa?,  cultae,  ingeniossc,  pia?; 
Uxoris,  primis  nuptiis,  HENRICI  PORTER, 

Secundis,  SAMUELIS  JOHNSON  ; 
Qui  multum  amatam,.diuque  dedetam 

Hoc  lapide  contexit. 

Obiit  Londini,  mense  Mart. 

A.D.  MDCCLIII. 

20  In  the  three  remaining  instances,  which 
make  the  whole  that  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to 
have  rendered  into  Latin  verse,  we  find  the  nnin- 
bers  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  Templeman; 
who  makes  the  square  miles  of  the  United  Pro 
vinces,  9540— of  the  province  of  Holland,  1800— 
and  of  Wales,  7011. 
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3.     IN  WATFORD  CHURCH. 

IN  the  vault  below  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

JANE  BELL,  wife  of  JOHN  BELL,  esq. 
who,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age, 
surrounded  with  many  worldly  blessings, 
heard,  with  fortitude  and  composure  truly  great, 
the  horrible  malady,  which  had  for  some  time 

begun  to  afflict  her, 

pronounced  incurable ; 

and  for  more  than  three  years, 

endured  with  patience  and  concealed  with  decency, 

the  daily  tortures  of  gradual  death ; 
continued  to  divide  the  hours  not  allotted  to  devo 
tion,  between  the  cares  of  her  family,  and  the  con 
verse  of  her  friends ; 
rewarded  the  attendance  of  duty, 
and  acknowledged  the  offices  of  affection ; 
and  while  she  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  chear- 
fulness,  her  husband's  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
increased  them  by  her  gratitude  for  his  care, 
and  her  solicitude  for  his  quiet. 

To  the  memory  of  these  virtues, 

more  highly  honoured  as  more  familiarly  known, 

this  monumentis  erected  by 

JOHN  BEI.L  '. 


4.    IN  STREATHAM  CHURCH. 

Juxta  sepulta  est 
HESTER  MARIA  SAIISBURT, 

THOMJS  COTTON  de  Cotabei  mere, 
Baronetti,  Cestriensis,  Filia  ; 
JOHANNIS  SALISBURY  Armigeri, 

Flintiensis,  uxor; 
Forma  felix,  felix  ingenio, 
Omnibus  jucunda,  suorum  amantissima. 

1  She  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1771.] 


Linguis,  Artibusqne  ita  exculta 
Ut  loquenti  nunquam  deessent 
Sermonis  nitor,  sententiarum  flosculi, 
Sapientiae  gravitas,  lepornm  gratia. 

Modum  servandi  adeo  perita 
Ut  domestica  inter  negotia  literis 

Oblectaretur, 
Et  literarum  inter  delicias  rem 

Familial  em  sedulocuraret, 
Multis  ill!  multos  annos  precantibus 
Diri  carcinomatis  '  veneno  contabuit, 
Viribusque  vitae  paulatim  resolutis 
E  terris  meliora  sperans  emigravit. 
Nata  1707,  Nupta  1739,  Obiit  1773. 


5.    IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

OHVARI  GOLDSMITH 
Poeta?.  Physici.  Historic!. 
Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit 
Sive  Risus  essent  movendi 

She  Lacrymae. 

Affectuum  pttens  at  lenis  Dominator 
Ingenio  sublimis — Vividus  Versatiiis 
Oratione  grandis  nitidus  Venustus 
Hoc  Monumentum  Memoriam  cbluit 
Sodalium  Amor 
Atnicorum  Fides 
Lectorum  Veneratio 
Natus  Hibernia  Fornise  Lonfordiensis 
In  Loco  cui  Nomcn  Pallas 

Nov.  xxix.  MDCCXXXI. 
Eblanas  Literis  institutus 

Obiit  Londini 
April  iv.  MDCCLXXIV. 

!  Cancer. 
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